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Of  this  extreme  gaiety  our  own  experience 
of  him,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  fur- 
nishes no  exjimple ;  but  we  knew  him  as  a 
kind-hearted  and  honorable  man,  fond  of 
children,  constant  in  his  friendships,  ad- 
mirably discreet,  and  judicious,  if  not  quite 
so  wise  as  he  was  supposed  to  be.  His 
son  claims  for  him,  with  perfect  truth,  the 
merit  of  a  thorough  German  character  and 
heart.  He  was,  indeed,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree national.  His  long  residence  in  for- 
eign countries  had  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree mitigated  his  national  peculiarities. 
The  very  atmosphere  of  his  room  was 
German,  wherever  it  might  happen  to  be. 
He  viewed  all  subjects  from  a  purely  Ger- 
man point  of  view  ;  and,  although  he  was 
no  mean  politician,  living  in  daily  inter- 
course with  the  first  English  statesmen,  we 
doubt  whether  he  took  any  real  interest  in 
English  politics,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
House  of  Coburg  and  his  own  greater 
German  country.  To  this  circumstance 
may  in  part  be  attributed  the  fact  that, 
placed  as  he  was  in  a  position  of  extreme 
delicacy,  he  escaped  all  suspicion  of  in- 
trigue, at  least  in  England ;  h^  lived  on 
terms  of  equal  confidence  with  men  of  all 
parties  here,  and  he  was  never  accused  of 
assuming  any  influence  whatever  in  English 
political  affairs.*  They  were,  to  him  of 
altogether  secondaiy  interest  in  compari- 
son with  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  course  of  events  on  the  Continent. 
These  considerations  and  facts  may  not  be 
without  valiie  in  enabling  the  reader  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  which  were  blameless  and  with- 
out reproach,  as  the  confidential  adviser 
and  friend  of  King  Leopold  and  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 

Christian  Frederic  Stockmar  was  bom 
on  August  '22,  1787,  of  parents  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  who  appear  to  have 
had  a  small  landed  estate  on  the  confines 
of  Bavaria.     His  mother  was  a  woman  of 

*  His  son  relates  a  strange  anecdote,  for  which 
we  should  be  glad  (or  rather  sorry)  to  have  more 
complete  authority,  that  a  rich  Englishman,  a 
writer,  and  Member  of  Parliament,  odled  on  him 
one  day  and  oflfered  him  10,000/.  if  he  would  sup- 
port his  application  to  the  Queen  for  a  Peerage. 
Stockmar  replied :  *  I  will  go  into  the  next  room 
to  give  you  time  to  withdraw.  If  I  find  you  here 
when  I  come  back,  I  shall  have  you  kicked  out  by 
the  servants.*  We  cannot  believe  that  a  man  in 
the  position  described  would  have  been  so  absurd 
or  so  base  as  to  offer  a  bribe ;  or  that  if  he  had 
offered  it,  Stockmar  would  have  told  the  story. 


good  common  sense,  chiefly  remembered 
for  quaint  sayings,  which  remind  us  of 
the  farmyard  philosophy  of  the  admirable 
Mrs.  Poyser.  One  of  them  to  the  effect 
that '  God  Almighty  took  care  that  cows' 
tails  should  not  grow  too  long,'  was  long 
remembered  and  quoted  by  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Coburg.  The  young  Stockmar 
was  brought  up  to  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  Universities  of  Wiirzburg,  Erlangen, 
and  Jena  till  the  year  1810.  His  boyhood 
was,  therefore,  spent  in  that  dark  and 
dreary  decade  which  marked  the  lowest 
degradation  of  his  country  beneath  the 
ascendancy  of  France,  and  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  mind  of  every  German. 
But,  more  fortunate  than  his  older  con- 
temporaries, he  entered  upon  active  life  at 
the  moment  of  the  revival  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing and  national  resurrection.  The  dawn 
broke  just  as  he  began  to  play  a  part  in 
the  world,  and  if  he  learned  no  other  les- 
son from  his  medical  education,  he  im- 
bibed the  salutary  conviction  that  time 
and  nature  are  the  best  allies  of  the  physi- 
cian in  the  treatment,  not  only  of  physical 
disease  but  of  the  social  and  political  mala- 
dies of  mankind.  The  following  just  and 
modest  remark  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  King :— * 

*  The  King  complains  of  medicine.  I  can  write 
no  apology  for  the  art,  because  I  have  learned  to 
know  the  exact  limits  of  its  power.  Physicians 
themselves  in  most  cases  do  not  know  what  they 
should  know,  and  in  very  few  cases  can  they  do 
what  the  patient  requires.  Hence  the  recourse 
to  deception  and  lying.  It  is  only  in  \\i^  preven- 
tion of  maladies  that  a  good  and  great  physician 
can  be  really  of  use.'     (P.  52.) 

His  first  steps  to  advancement  in  life 
were,  however,  professional.  In  181 2  he 
was  attached  to  the  military  hospital  in 
Coburg ;  in  the  following  year  he  caught 
a  hospital  fever,  which  very  nearly  cut 
short  his  career.  In  18 14  he  crossed  the 
Rhine  in  the  medical  service  of  Tthe  5th 
German  corps  a'armee  which  invaded 
France,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  ducal  regiment  of  Saxony, 
where  he  became  known  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  took  the  young 
army-surgeon  into  his  service  as  his  own 
body-physician,  and  thus  gave  a  totally 
new  direction  to  his  life. 

On  March  29,  18 16,  Stockmar  joined 
his  master  at  Brighton,  and  for  the  first 
time  set  foot  in  England,  unconscious  of 
the  part  he  was  afterwards  to  play  here. 
The  marriage  of  Leopold  to  the  Princess 
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Charlotte  took  place  on  May  2,  and  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  that  event 
and  her  premature  death  in  November, 
181 7,  introduced  Stockmar,  to  some  ex- 
tent, into  English  society  at  the  little 
Court  of  Claremont.  He  was  speedily  ad- 
mitted to  the  confidential  intimacy  of  the 
Prince,  who  made  him  his  German  secre- 
tary rather  than  his  physician :  and  the 
Princess  seems  to  have  treated  him  with 
great  kindness  and  familiarity,  and  even  to 
have  conversed  with  him  on  her  most 
private  and  delicate  affairs.  For  example, 
he  reports  that  she  one  day  said  to  him, 
*My  mother  is  bad,  but  she  would  not 
have  become  so  bad,  if  my  father  had  not 
been  a  good  deal  worse  than  she  is' — a 
speech  which,  for  filial  /wpiety,  can  hardly 
be  exceeded,  and  which  was  the  more 
strange  as  it  was  addressed  to  a  subordi- 
nate foreign  attendant,  whom  the  Princess 
had  only  known  since  her  marriage. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Stockmar 
picked  up  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  rupture  of 
the  intended  marriage  of  the  Princess  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  These  particulars 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  volume 
(now  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen),  chiefly  in  the  handivriting  of  Miss 
Cornelia  Knight,  with  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions by  the  Princess  herself.  Of  this 
volume  the  author  of  this  biography  has 
made  (we  know  not  by  what  authority) 
an  unrestricted  use.  The  story  has  been 
told  by  Miss  Knight  herself,  and  more 
than  once  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  and 
we  shall  not  repeat  it  here.  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  record  three  or  four 
points  which  are  now  clearly  established. 
The  Dutch  marriage  had  been  projected 
and  approved  by  the  Prince  Regent  as 
early  as  1813,  when  Charlotte  was  only 
seventeen.:  but  though  she  acquiesced  in 
her  father's  wishes,  there  never  was  any 
personal  liking  between  the  young  pair. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  disgusted  her  by 
his  coarse  and  vulgar  tastes  and  manners. 
He  lodged  at  his  tailor's.  He  came  home 
tipsy  on  the  box  of  a  stage-coach  from 
some  races.  He  appeared  at  the  Court 
entertainments  when  the  Princess  was  not 
there,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  one  of 
his  own  countrymen,  *  II  n'y  avait  dans 
cette  pauv.re  t^te  ni  instruction  ni  id6e 
arr^t^e  sur  guoi  que  ce  fQt.'  Her  firm  re- 
sistance to  die  proposal  that  she  should 
live   abroad    very  nearly  broke  off  the 


negotiation :  but  in  this  respect  she  car- 
ried her  point,  for  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  articles  of  agreement  signed 
on  June  10,  18 14,  that  she  was  not  to 
leave  England  without  the  written  ap- 
j)roval  of  the  King  or  Regent,  or  without 
her  own  consent.  But  within  a  week  she 
raised  fresh  objections,  and  the  marriage 
was  broken  off.  It  was  about  three  weeks 
later  that  the  Prince  Regent  made  a  de- 
scent on  Warwick  House  and  threatened 
to  send  her  to  Cranboume  Lodge,  where- 
upon the  Princess  fled,  threw  herself  into 
a  hackney  coach,  an<l  drove  off  to  her 
mother's  residence  in  Connaught  Place. 
To  these  well-known  circumtsances  it 
must  be  added  that  in  June  1814,  the 
very  crisis  of  the  Orange  negotiation, 
Charlotte  saw  Leopold  for  the  first  time, 
when  he  came  to  E1I gland  in  the  suite  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  whose  service 
he  then  was.  It  is  evident  that  she  fell  in 
love  with  him.  Miss  Mercer- Elphinstone 
told  Stockmar  that  in  order  to  gratify  the 
Princess's  wish  to  see  more  of  him,  the 
Duchess  of  York  gave  a  ball,  at  which  the 
young  people  seem  very  soon  to  have 
come  to  an  understanding.  Two  years 
elapsed  before  the  marriage,  for  there  were 
many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted;  but 
these  were  overcome  by  the  tact  of  Leo- 
pold and  the  assistance  of  the  English 
Royal  Family,  who  were  more  favorable 
to  it  than  the  Regent  himself  was,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  spring  of  18 16  the 
marriage  was  solemnised. 

In  the  retirement  of  Clarertiont,  where 
the  young  married  pair  resided,  Stockmar 
made  daily  progress  in  the  good  graces  of 
his  master,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  at- 
tached. The  Princess  took  a  fancy  to 
him,  and  he  indulged  his  own  caustic  and 
satirical  disposition  by  drawing  in  his 
journal  no  flattering  picture  of  the  Royal 
Family.  Queen  Charlotte  was  small, 
twisted  awry,  with  the  face  of  a  mulatto ; 
the  Regent;  very  fat  with  a  peruke  d  la 
cacadou  which  did  not  become  him ;  the 
Royal  Dukes  stout  and  sensual,  all  talk- 
ing, as  the  phrase  is,  *  thirteen  to  the  do- 
zen.' Even  down  to  the  appetite  of  the 
guests  at  table,  nothing  escaped  him,  but 
the  anecdotes  he  picked  up  are  hardly 
worth  repeating.  Of  Lord  Castlereagh  he 
observes  that  he  was  remarkable  for  a 
lighthearted  indifference,  which  was  some- 
times reckoned  to  him  for  deep  states- 
manship— an  observation  still  more  ap- 
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plicable  to  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  most 
eminent  successors.  The  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  (afterwards  Emperor  of  Russia) 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in  this  year  and 
dined  at  Claremont,  where  his  magnifi- 
cent presence  caused  Mrs.  Campbell,  the 
Princess's  bed-chamber  woman,  to  exclaim : 
*  What  an  amiable  creature !  he  is  devil- 
ish handsome !  he  will  be  the  handsomest 
man  in  Europe !'  Stockmar  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  Court  ladies  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  using  such  energetic  adjec- 
tives. 

The  married  life  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  entirely  happy.     Without  educa- 
tion, without  self-restraint,  tossed  to  and 
fro   by  her  worthless  parents,  and  of  a 
highly  excitable  temperament,  she  would 
have  continued  to  be  in  all  probability 
miserable  and  mischievous  had  she  not  fal- 
len into  the  arms  of  a  man  of  rare  judg- 
ment and  tact,  to  whom  she  was  passion- 
ately attached.     Leopold  had  throughout 
his  life  the  uncommon  gift  of  exercising 
an  influence  over  women  greater  than  the 
influence  they  exercised  over  him.     Had 
Charlotte  lived  he  would  have  become 
the    real  sovereign  of   this  country,  for 
though  she  was  described  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  as  a  tomboy  in  petticoats, 
Leopold  had  found  the  secret  to  master 
her  character  and  her  heart*     But  this  life 
of  promise  was  doomed  to  be  blasted. 
The  declared  pregnancy  of  the  Princess 
had,  of  course,  given  rise  to  the  liveliest 
hopes  of  an  heir  to  the  Crown,  and  no 
one  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  fatal  result.     Stockmar,  however,  with 
characteristic  caution  steadily  refused  to 
act  as  the  medical  adviser  of  the  Princess, 
foreseeing  the  responsibility  he  would  in- 
cur, as  an  unknown  foreign  practitioner, 
if  anything  went  wrong.     He  was  not  in 
fact  called  in  till  two  hours  and  a  half  be- 
fore her  death,  when  she  was  already  in 
great   danger.     But   he   was   of  opinion 
(and  he  said  so  to  the  Prince)  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Princess  had  been  too 
lowering.     However,  after  a  tedious  labor 
of  fifty-two  hours  by  Stockmar's  computa- 
tion, the  Princess  gave  birth  to  a  fine  and 
full-grown  boy — but  the'  infant   was   no 
longer  alive.     For  the  three  hours  which 
succeeded  the  birth  the  mother  seemed  to 
be  doing  well.     But  what  followed  must 
be  related  in  Stockmar's  own  words. 

*  At  midnight  Cfoft  came  to  the  side  of  my  bed, 
00k  my  hand  and  said  that  the  Princess  was 


dangerously  ill  and  the  Prince  alone — that  I  must 
go  to  him  and  inform  him  how  things  were  going 
on.  The  Prince  had  never  left  his  wife  for  three 
days  for  one  instant,  and  had  only  retired  to  rest 
after  the  birth.  I  found  him  composed  as  to  the 
death  of  the  child  and  not  very  uneasy  about  the 
Princess.  A  qyarter  of  an  hour  later  Baillie  sent  to 
me  to  say  he  wished  me  to  see  the  Princess :  I  ob- 
jected, but  at  length  complied.  I  found  her  in 
great  suffering  and  restlessness  with  spasms  of 
the  chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  she  tossed 
herself  from  one  side  to  the  other,  speaking  alter- ^ 
nately  to  Dr.  Baillie  and  to  Sir  Richard  Croft. 
She  put  out  her  left  hand  to  me  and  squeezed 
mine  twice  vehemently.  I  felt  her  pulse,  which 
was  very  swift  and  irregular.  Baillie  kept  giving 
her  wine :  she  said  to  me,  •*  They  have  made  me 
tipsy."  Thus  it  continued  for  ahout  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  more,  when  her  breathing  became  a 
death-rattle.  I  was  out  of  the  room  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  she  called  out  loudly,  "Stocky, 
Stocky!"  When  I  came  back  she  was  quieter, 
but  still  with  rattling  in  the  throat;  the  limbs 
were  drawn  up,  the  hands  grew  cold,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November  6,  181 7, 
about  five  hours  after  the  child  was  born,  she  was 
no  more.' 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  other 
cause  for  her  death  than  extreme  exhaus- 
tion caused  by  her  previous  low  condition 
and  the  unusual  length  of  the  labor.  It 
then  became  the  painful  duty  of  Stock- 
mar to  announce  the  fatal  result  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, present. 

*  I  did  it  in  no  fixed  expressions.  He  would 
not  believe  she  was  dead;  and  in  attempting  to 
go  to  her,  he  fell  back  upon  a  chair.  I  knelt  be- 
side him.  He  said  it  was  a  dream ;  a  thing  he 
could  not  believe.  He  sent  me  again  to  her :  I 
came  back  sayine;  it  was  all  over.  We  then  went 
together  to  the  chamber  of  death :  he  kissed  her 
cold  hands,  kneeling  by  thebed-side;  then  rising, 
he  embraced  me  and  said :  "  Now  indeed  I  am 
quite  deserted :  promise  me  to  reqi^n  with  me 
always."  I  gave  the  "promise !  **  But,"  says 
Stocicmar  in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  later  to 
his  sister,  **  I  gave  a  promise  he  may  either  hold 
me  to  for  ever,  or  which  he  may  care  very  little 
for  next  year."  '    (P.  105.) 

In  justice  to  Leopold  it  must  be  added 
that  the  promise  of  perpetual  friendship 
was  in  this  instance  kept  with  equal  fide- 
lity by  himself  and  by  his  loyal  attendant. 
It  was  indeed  a  friendship  sealed  by  an 
event  so  tragical,  that  the  recollection  of 
that  night  could  never  be  effaced  from 
either  mind.  *  I  feel,'  said  Stockmar, 
*  that  my  part  in  life  consists  in  unexpected 
turns  of  events,  and  so  it  will  be  till  it  is 
over.  I  appear  to  be  here  to  take  care  of 
others  more  than  of  myself,  and  am  well 
•  contented  with  this  function.' 

The  next  twelve  years  were  marked  by 
no  events  of  much  importance  to  Stock- 
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mar  or  his  royal  patron.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  Private  Secretary 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of 
Prince  Leopold,  which  he  held  till  1831. 
Saxon  letters  of  nobility  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1821 ;  his  rank  as  a 
Bavarian  baron  was  dated  ten  years  later. 
This  interval  of  time  was,  however,  marked 
'  by  one  occurrence  of  great  importance  to 
the  House  of  Coburg,  and,  as  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  to  this  country.  After 
the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte  the  ab- 
sence of  a  youthful  heir  to  the  Crown  in- 
duced the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  Cum- 
berland, and  Cambridge  to  marry;  and 
the  choice  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  fell  on 
the  widowed  Princess  of  Leiningen,  sister 
of  Leopold.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  who 
was  then  just  fifty  years  old,  was  persuaded 
that  he  should  survive  his  brothers,  live  to 
wear  the  crown,  and  transmit  it  to  his 
descendants.  The  pregnancy  of  the 
Duchess  soon  appeared  to  realize  these 
expectations.  With  some  difficulty  the 
Duke  scraped  together  the  means  to  come 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  181 9,  from 
the  place  he  had  been  residing  at  in  Ba- 
varia, and  in  May  at  Kensington  the 
young  Princess  who  was  destine^!  to  fulfil 
all  her  father's  desires  was  bom.  But  here 
his  good  fortune  ended.  It  had  been  pre- 
dicted to  him  that  in  the  year  1820  two 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  would  die. 
His  father  George  III.  was  the  first  of  the 
two.  He  little  thought  that  he  himself 
would  be  the  second.  He  had  gone  to 
Sidmouth  with  his  family,  as  he  expressed 
it,  *  to  cheat  the  winter ; '  but  having 
caught  C0I8  from  a  wetting,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  came  on.  Stockmar,  who 
was  there,  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
the  Duke  was  in  a  state  to  sign  his  will. 
The  dpcument  was  read  over  to  him  twice. 
He  signed  the  word  *  Edward '  with  an 
expiring  effort.  A  few  hours  later  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  again  a  widow, 
and  the  Princess  Victoria,  then  an  infant 
of  little  more  than  a  year  old,  the  father- 
less presumptive  heiress  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  Duchess  was  in  straitened 
circumstances  and  overwhelmed  with  her 
husband's  debts.  Her  brother  Leopold 
assisted  her  and  enabled  her  to  Hve  at 
Kensington,  where  the  young  Princess  was 
brought  up.  Her  father's  debts  were 
eventually  paid  by  the  Queen,  as  is  well 
known,  after  her  accessioi^  to  the  throne. 
The  first  event  which  introduced  Leo- 


pold to  active  political  life  was  the  nego- 
tiation to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 
Greece.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
Protocol  of  March  22,  1829,  that  Greece 
was  to  be  governed  by  an  hereditary 
Christian  sovereign,  to  be  selected  by  the* 
Three  Powers,  but  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte,  to  which  tribute  was  to  be 
paid.  The  northern  firontier  of  Greece 
was  to  extend  fi-om  the  Gulf  of  Vola  to 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  including  Eubcea  and 
the  Cyclades.  Prince  Leopold  was  the 
candidate  most  approved  by  the  Three 
Powers.  It  seems,  however,  that  George 
IV.  was  not  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he 
had  not  much  affection  for  his  son-in-law, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  predis- 
posed the  King  in  favor  of  a  Duke  ot 
Mecklemburg,  a  brother  of  the  Duchess. 
The  British  Government  was  also  less 
favorable  to  Leopold  than  the  govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  France.  Party- 
spirit  ran  very  high,  and  Leopold  was  sus- 
pected of  Whiggism,  from  his  intimacy 
with  the  leading  Whig  statesmen  of  the 
day,  and  especially  with  Lord  Durham. 
The  Prince  himself  was  strongly  affected 
by  the  romantic  attachment  to  the  Greek 
cause,  which  had  seized  all  the  generous 
minds  in  Europe  between  1823  and  1830 
— which  had  sent  Byron  to  die  at  Misso- 
longhi — and  seemed  to  promise  a  revival 
of  glory  to  the  Hellenic  race.  To  be  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  Greek  people  seemed 
a  splendid  gift  of  fortune,  even  though  he 
sacrificed  to  it  his  chancQ  (somewhat  re- 
mote) of  being  for  a  time  the  Regent  of 
England  in  the  event  of  the  accession  ot 
his  infant  niece.  But  this  laudable  am- 
bition did  not  blind  him  to  the  terms  he 
thought  it  necessar)-  to  ask.  It  appeared 
to  him  essential  that  the  islands  of  Crete 
and  Samos  should  form  part  of  the  new 
kingdom,  and  that  tlie  northern  frontier 
should  be  extended ;  but  these  terms  were 
.  refused.  Capodistria  (perhaps  from  inte- 
rested motives)  sent  the  Prince  a  true  but 
most  discouraging  picture  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Greece,  and  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  with  the  pro- 
posed arrangements.  Leopold  had  always 
made  their  approval  one  of  the  conditions 
of  his  assent,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  forced  upon  the  people.  A  few 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this  communica- 
tion, he  withdrew  his  acceptance  alto- 
gether. He  was  resolved^  as  he  wrote  to 
Baron  Stein  on  June  10,  not  to  undertake 
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the  ^k  without  adequate  means  to  insure 
its  success.  However  wise  this  decision 
of  the  Prince  must  now  be  thought,  it 
damaged  his  character  at  the  time  for  con- 
stancy and  courage.  The  Russians  ac- 
cused him  of  bad  faith  and  pusillanimity, 
and  openly  attributed  his  refusal  to  the 
secret  hope  of  obtaining  hereafter  the 
Regency  of  England.  Stein  contrasted 
his  conduct  with  the  manly  resolution  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  181 2.  George 
IV.  called  him  the  Marquis  Peu  k  peu; 
he  was  denounced  all  over  Europe  as  an 
irresolute  intriguer.  Stockmar,  who  was 
with  him  all  the  time,  positively  denies 
that  the  chance  of  the  English  Regency 
had  anything  to^do  with  his  decision. 
Stockmar  claims  to  have  seen  all  along 
that  his  master  had  been  led  away  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  diplomatists  and  by  his 
own  enthusiasm.  He  certainly  was  not 
of  opinion  (as  another  writer  said)  that 
Leopold  was  bound  to  take  the  crown  of 
Greece,  because  it  was  a  crown  of  thorns. 
He  took  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter.  Yet  there  were,  it  seems,  times 
even  in  the  after-life  of  King  Leopold 
when  he  contrasted  with  some  regret  the 
government  of  his  well-to  do  Flemish 
burghers  with  the  more  romantic  part  of  a 
prince  of  the  Hellenes,  destined  perhaps 
to  found  an  empire  in  the  East.  To  these 
outbursts  Stockmar  replied  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

*  For  the  poetry  which  Greece  might  have 
afforded  I  would  not  give  much.  Men  are  wont 
to  see  only  the  bad  side  of  the  things  they  have, 
and  only  the  good  side  of  the  things  they  have 
not  got.  That  is  all  the  difference  between 
Greece  and  Belgium — though  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  when  the  first  king  of  Greece  has  per- 
ished miserably,  his  life  may  afford  a  very  pretty 
subject  for  an  epic  poem.'     (P.  146.) 

One  of  the  results  of  this  Greek  affair 
was  to  increase  the  coolness  which  ex- 
isted between  Prince  Leopold  and  the 
members  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
administration.  This  circumstance  may 
probably  account  for  the  extraordinary 
language  in  which  Stockmar  speaks  of  the 
Duke  in  a  paper  which  has  been  preserved 
and  published  in  this  volume  by  his  son. 

*  The  manner  in  which  a  Wellington  would  re- 
tain and  control  the  position  which  was  the  reward 
of  his  own  merit  and  the  gift  of  fortunej  is  the 
criterion  of  the  higher  faculties  of  his  soul.  It 
needed  no  great  length  of  time  and  no  great  effort 
to  perceive  that  his  natural  moderation,  the  result 
of  inborn  insensibility,  had  not  resisted  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  the  flattery  which   sur- 


rounded him.     His  knowledge  of  himself  became 
more  and  more  confused.     His   thirst  for  action 
and  his  love  of  power  became  daily  more  ve- 
hement.   Besotted  by  the  applause  of  his  admirers, 
drunk  with  the  estimation   of  his  own  strength, 
he  impatiently  and  voluntarily  abandoned    his 
proud  position  as  a  general  for  the  most  arduous 
of  human  duties — the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation  with  inadequate  powers  of  mind  and 
knowledge.     Scarcely  had  he  forced  himself  upon 
the   State  as  Prime   Minister,  with  the  intention 
of  adding  the   fame  of  a  statesman  to  that  of  a 
soldier,  when  his  own   administration  shook  the 
confidence  of  the  multitude.     With  singular  levity 
he  publicly  and  without  the  least  consideration 
cominitted   blunders,   which  the   most   ordinary 
understanding  could  have  foreseen,  that  filled  the 
impartial  spectator  with  compassionate  astonish- 
ment, and  caused  consternation  and  alarm  in  the 
host  of  his  flatterers  and  adherents.    Yet  so  great 
and  so  deep-seated  was  the  preconceived  opinion 
of  the   multitude  in  his  favor,  that  nothing  but 
the  demonstrative  force  of  his  own  proceedings 
could  shake  it.    It  required  the  whole  strength 
and  persistency  of  this  strange  illusion  of  Wel- 
lington— it  required  all  his  own  activity  and  iron 
resolution — ^with  the    endless   repetition   of  his 
errors  and  mistakes,  to  oonvince  the  people  tha 
Wellington  was  one  of  the  most  incapable  an , 
pernicious    Ministers   England  had    ever    live 
under.'  (P.  148.) 

To  this  diatribe  Stockmar  adds  an  asser- 
tion, which  we  believe  to  be  wholly  un- 
founded, that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
recommended  Charles  X.  to  make  Polignac 
his  Minister,  because  he  feared  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  Martignac  government, 
and  that  he  encouraged  the  policy  which 
led  to  the  Revolution  of  July  1830. 

If  this  passage  is  to  be  taken  as  *  th 
criterion  of  the  higher  faculties '  of  Stock 
mar*s  judgment  and  wisdom,  it  gives  us 
a  very  low  opinion  of  them.  It  is  in  truth 
only  the  expression  of  his  bitterness  and 
personal  resentment.  Indeed  we  are  told 
a  few  lines  further  on,  that  Stockmar  lived 
to  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  Duke's 
character  *  when  the  keenness  of  his  glance 
was  no  longer  dazzled  by  passion  and  self- 
reliance,*  and  he  lamented  his  death  in 
1852  as  that  of  one  'who  had  a^ain 
become  a  firm  pillar  of  the  realm.' 

Fortunately  the  correspondence  of  the 
Duke  himself,  at  this  very  period,  is  nov» 
before  the  public  in  the  invaluable  and 
deeply  interesting  fourth  volume  of  his 
supplementary  despatches.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  more  direct  contradiction  to 
Stockmar's  malignant  attack.  One  hardly 
knows  which  is  most  to  be  admired — the 
modesty  and  tact  with  which  the  Duke 
applied  himself  to  the  performance  of 
duties,  for  which  he  had  declared  himself 
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to  be  imperfectly  fitted,  or  the  vigorous 
grasp  with  which  he  embraced  the  policy 
of  the  country,  carrying  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation against  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
party  and  his  own  previous  life,  and  com- 
bating abroad  with  equal  vigor  the  in- 
trigues of  Russia  and  of  France,  and 
recognising  without  a  day's  hesitation  the 
Revolution  of  1830  and  the  Orleans  dy- 
nasty. The  Duke  knew  Prince  Polignac 
well,  for  that  short-sighted  individual  had 
recently  been  ambassador  in  London, 
where  he  had  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ; 
and  we  utterly  disbelieve  that  his  appoint- 
ment to  high  office  in  France  was  viewed 
with  any  satisfaction  by  the  British  Cabinet 
It  required  no  great  discernment  to  foresee 
that  it  would  be  the  death-blow  to  that 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  which  the  Duke 
himself  had  restored  to  the  throne,  and 
to  whom  he  had  always  given  the  best 
advice  as  long  as  they  would  listen  to  him. 
Certain  it  is  thai  Polignac  conceived 
himself  to  be  under  no  obligations  to  the 
English  Government,  for  this  very  volume 
contains  a  document  purporting  to  be  a 
scheme  for  remodeUing  the  map  of  Europe 
in  a  sense  most  hostile  to  England,  by 
annexing  Belgium  to  France,  giving  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  to  Russia,  and  Hol- 
land to  Prussia,  and  placing  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  on  the  throne  of  a  Chris- 
tian empire  in  the  East.  We  doubt  whether 
this  wild  dream  ever  had  the  importance 
Stockmar  appears  to  have  attached  to  it, 
and  as  the  Treaty  of  Adrian  ople  was 
signed  before  the  draft  could  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
the  whole  thing  fell  to  the  ground.  What 
is  true  is,  as  we  know  from  other  private 
sources,  that  Polignac  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  favoring  the  intrigues  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  Belgium  against  the 
union  of  that  country  with  Holland ;  and 
the  reason  that  there  were  only  14,000 
men  in  Paris  at  the  moment  the  Ordinan- 
ces of  July  were  signed  (a  force  quite  in- 
sufficient to  subdue  the  people  of  that 
capital),  was  that  a  considerable  army  had 
been  concentrated  at  Cambrai  with  a  view 
to  future  events  in  the  Lower  Countries. 
Bourmont  was  to  have  taken  the  command 
of  this  army  on  his  return  from  Algiers, 
ready  either  to  overcome  Paris  or  to  enter 
Belgium.  But  the  impatience  of  the  Court 
struck  the  coup  iVctat  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  their  best  general.  Mar- 
mont  was  beaten  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 


Charles  X.  was  dethroned ;  Polignac  was 
arrested;  and  the  Belgian  revolution  aceom- 
plished  by  means  the  most  opposed  to 
their  policy  and  designs. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  within  little  more 
than  a  year  of  the  failure  of  the  Greek 
negotiation,  another  throne  was  vacant, 
another  people  turned  to  Leopold  in  their 
search  for  a  king.  Warned  by  his  recent 
experience,  the  Prince  refused  to  listen  to 
the  overtures  of  the  Belgian  envoys  until 
he  was  well  assured  of  the  recognition  of 
Belgium  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  of  the 
solution  of  her  territorial  and  financial 
difficulties.  The  extremely  democratic 
provisions  of  the  Belgian  Constitution 
startled  him  ;  but  on  this  point  Stockmar 
gave  him  sound  advice.  He  said,  *The 
best  maxim  is  ti'ust  in  the  people. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Take  the 
Constitution  as  it  is.  Work  it  fairly  and 
conscientiously ;  and  if  it  is  found  that  it 
is  incompatible  with  good  government, 
send  down  a  message  to  the  Chambers  to 
modify  its  provisions.  You  will  then  be 
sure  to  have  the  people  on  your  side.' 
These  arrangements  were  made.  The 
King  was  chosen  by  the  Chambers,  and 
the  eighteen  articles  which  established  the 
independence  of  Belgium  were  sactioned 
by  the  London  Conference,  though,  on 
the  refusal  of  Holland,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  withdrew  for  a  time  thdr 
assent.  However,  the  Prince  thought  he 
had  gone  too  far  again  to  recede,  and,  rely- 
ing on  the  support  of  France  and  England, 
he  accepted  the  crown. 

The  author  of  this  biography  has  here 
fallen  into  a  misconception,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  correct.  He  asserts  that  on  the 
day  the  Prince  left  London,  July  16,  he 
executed  an  instrument  by  which  he  made 
a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  he 
renounced  {%'erzichtcte)  the  annuity  of 
50,000/.  a  year  which  had  been  secured  to 
him  on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  And  it  appears  from  numerous 
papers  of  Stockmar's,  that  the  Baron  was 
of  opinion  that  the  continued  payment 
of  this  sum  to  Leopold  was  extremely  pre- 
carious, and  that  on  the  side  of  England 
the  King  of  Belgium  would  not  be  left  in 
peaceful  possession  of  his  English  income. 
If  this  had  been  true  it  would  notably 
have  diminished  the  merit  of  the  course 
which  Leopold  pursued.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  tell  any  one  in  England, 
that  the  whole  statement  is  absolutely  un- 
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founded.  In  the  first  place,  Leopold's 
English  allowance  was  secured  to  him,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  pension,  but  by  Act  of 
Parliament — the  same  Act  by  which  he 
was  naturalized  and  Claremont  settled  on 
the  Princess  and  himself  for  life.  No  title 
could,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  observed, 
be  more  absolute  and  unimpeachable.  To 
suppose  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment would  have  repealed  such  an  Act, 
or  that  any  Government  could  have  pro- 
posed to  repeal  it,  is  to  accuse  this  country 
of  a  signal  breach  of  national  faith,  and 
it  implies,  on  the  part  of  Stockmar,  a 
singular  absence  of  knowledge  of  this 
country  to  imagine  such  a  thing  to  be  pos- 
sible. But,  secondly,  Leopold  never  did 
renounce  this  allowance  at  all.  He  con- 
tinued till  the  day  of  his  death  to  dispose 
of  it  as  his  own.  It  is  entirely  false  to 
assert  that  any  moral  pressiure  could  have 
been  put  on  the  Prince  to  give  up  this 
annual  stipend  or  to  give  up  Claremont. 
The  Prince  himself  acted  in  this  matter 
with  much  more  confidence  and  better 
sense.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey 
on  July  1 5,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was 
•  not  his  mtention,  as  the  Sovereign  of 
Belgium,  to  draw  any  part  of  the  income 
settled  upon  him  by  Act  of  Parliament  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage.  But  he  intimated 
that  his  English  outstanding  debts  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  it,  and  that  his  trustees 
were  then  to  expend  a  portion  of  it  in 
keeping  up  Claremont,  and  in  paying  all 
the  annuities,  gratuities,  or  charities  due 
from  himself  pr  from  the  late  Princess  Char- 
lotte ;  after  which  the  residue  was  to  be 
paid  back  annually  to  the  British  Ex- 
chequer. In  point  of  fact,  we  believe, 
these  charges  amounted  during  the  King's 
life  to  about  8,000/.  a  year.  When  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  took  refuge  at 
Qaremont  in  1 848,  the  expenses  of  the  place 
were  largely  increased,  and  the  last-men- 
tioned sum  was  exceeded.  Leopold  con- 
tinued to  have  full  control  over  it,  as  he 
was  perfectly  entitled  to  do.*      Had  the 

•  A  foolish  motion  was  made  by  Sir  Samuel 
Whalley  in  March  1814,  to  inquire  into  the  expen- 
diture of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  England. 
Upon  this  occasion  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to 
Stockmar :  '  I  must  and  shall  assert  that  the 
House  of  Comiyons  have  no  more  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  details  of  those  debts  and  engage- 
ments, which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  considers 
himself  bound  to  satisfy  before  he  begins  to 
make  his  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  than 
they  have  to  ask  Sir   Samuel  Whalley^  how  he 


Belgian  experiment  failed,  or  had  he  sub- 
sequently been  compelled  or  induced 
to  abdicate,  he  would  have  fallen  back 
on  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of  his 
English  income — a  circumstance  which 
may  at  times  have  strengthened  his 
position  in  Belgium,  especially  in  1848. 
But  though  we  are  surprised  that 
Baron  Stockmar  should  have  given  so 
erroneous  a  color  to  this  transaction,  we 
most  readily  admit  that  the  conduct  of 
Leopold  in  causing  the  balance  of  his 
income  to  be  returned  was  liberal,  wise, 
and  generous;  and  he  has  been  justly 
applauded  for  it  by  men  of  all  parties  both 
in  Belgium  and  in  England. 

The  position  of  the  new  King  on  his 
arrival  in  Belgium  was  embarrassing.  He 
entered  Brussels  on  July  21.  On  August 
I  the  Dutch  broke  the  truce,  and  General 
Chass^  marched  with  50,000  men  on  the 
Belgian  provinces.  The  King  appealed 
to  France  and  England  for  assistance. 
Admiral  Codrington  appeared  with  the 
fleet  off  the  Scheldt,  but  dechned  to  go  up 
the  river.  On  the  loth  Marshal  Gerard 
entered  Belgium  at  the  head  of  a  French 
army.  But  on  the  12th  the  King,  retreat- 
ing to  Louvain  with  his  small  Belgian 
forces,  was  defeated  there  by  the  Dutch ; 
and  when  Stockmar  rejoined  him  after 
that  catastrophe,  he  found  His  Majesty 
lying  on  a  bundle  of  straw  in  a  peasant's 
house,  singing  a  song  to  keep  up  his  spirits. 

This  untoward  commencement  of  the 
new  reign  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  derision 
by  the  Tories,  and  by  all  those  who  were 
inclined  to  put  an  unfavorable  construc- 
tion on  the  conduct  of  Leopold  and  the 
policy  of  the  Conference.  The  English 
Government  were  not  eager  to  help  him, 
being  much  moved  by  ancient  regard  for 
Holland  and  for  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  more  by  jealousy  of 
French  influence  in  Belgium.  France  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  Stockmar,  still  intriguing 
to  place  the  Di^ke  de  Nemours  on  the 
throne :  but  this  is  another  of  his  statements 
which  we  believe  to  be  eroneous.  If  Louis 
Philippe  wanted  to  place  his  second  son 
on  the  throne,  he  had  only  to  accept  it 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  some  months 
previously.  With  some  address  Stockmar 
(who  had  been  sent  to  London)  turned 

disposed  of  the  fees  which  his  mad  patients  used 
to  pay  him  before  he  began  to  practise  upon  the 
foolish  constituents  who  have  sent  him  to  Parlia- 
ment.' 
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this  jealousy  to  the  advantage  of  his  master; 
for  when  he  found  Lord  Palmerston  cold 
and  intractable,  he  reflected  that  at  any 
rate  Palmerston  was  not  the  man  to  sub- 
mit to  a  permanent  occupation  of  Belgium 
by  French  troops,  and  he  urged  that  the 
best  way  to  get  the  French  troops  out  of 
Belgium  was  to  give  an  energetic  support 
to  Leopold. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to  fol- 
low in  detail  the  Belgian  negotiations, 
which  occupy  several  chapters  of  this 
volume,  though  they  are  not  without  no- 
velty and  interest.  But  we  think  Baron 
Stockmar  is  made  to  play  too  important  a 
part  in  them.  He  came  to  London  and 
remained  here  for  nearly  two  years  as  the 
agent  of  the  King,  and  he  was  exclusively 
engrossed  with  the  King's  personal  in- 
terests. But  he  had  no  official  character 
or  power.  The  real  conduct  of  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  Belgium  in  the  Conference 
devolved  upon  men,  not  less  faithful  to  the 
King's  service,  but  animated  with  far  higher 
views  and  a  truly  national  spirit.  Behind 
them  stood  the  Belgian  people.  It  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  firmness  and  tact  of 
such  men  as  M.  Gendebien,  and  more 
especially  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  in  those  ne- 
gotiations that  Belgium  owed  her  permanent 
independence.  To  their  honor  it  must  be 
said  that  they  acted  throughout  in  the 
strictest  harmony  and  friendship  with 
Stockmar.  M.  Van  de  Weyer  remained 
intimately  attached  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

From  1834  till  1836  Stockmar  lived 
chiefly  in  retirement  at  Coburg.  These 
years  are  only  marked  in  this  volume  by 
the  publication  of  two  documents  of  some 
interest  from  Stockmar's  portfolio.  The 
one  is  a  note  by  Lord  Palmerston  giving 
an  account  of  the  change  of  government 
in  November  1834;  the  other  is  a  memo- 
randum drawn  up  by  King  William  IV., 
for  the  information  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
the  same  time,  which  contains  His  Ma- 
jesty's views  on  the  whole  course  of  the 
government  since  his  accession.  As  these 
papers  arc  only  before  us  in  what  is 
avowedly  a  loose  translation  from  the 
English  original  into  German,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  quote  from  them.  But  we  are 
informed  that  the  originals  will  be  published 
by  the  English  translator  of  this  work. 
One  or  two  observations  must  be  made  on 
them. 

Lord  Palmerston  appears  at  that  time 


to  have  believed  that  the  accession  of  the 
Tories  to  power  in  1834  had  been  precon- 
certed before  the  departure  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
from  England,  solely  to  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  adherents.  The  King's 
memorandum  demonstrates  (what,  indeed, 
is  well  known)  that  the  step  was  taken  by 
the  King  himself,  and  that  neither  Welling- 
ton nor  Peel  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  King's  memorandum  is  written  in 
a  strong  conservative  sense,  remarkable 
enough  in  the  Sovereign  who  had  just 
passed  the  Reform  Bill,  and  who  owed  his 
popularity  to  that  great  measure,  and  it 
contains  some  statements  which  can  hardly 
pass  unchallenged.  Thus  he  states  that  on 
the  death  of  George  IV.  he  continued  to 
retain  and  support  the  existing  Adminis- 
tration, *  which  never  caused  His  Majesty 
the  slightest  difficulty  or  embarrassment,' 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  King  must  have 
forgotten  the  lamentable  state  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  troubled 
state  of  the  agricultural  districts,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  himself  advised  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  not  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  City  of  London,  within  a 
few  months  of  his  accession,  for  fear  of  a 
riot.  The  King's  popularity  dated,  from 
the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  Ministry. 
The  preceding  months  had  been  extreme- 
ly critical  and  even  threatening  to  the 
Monarchy.  Nor  do  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  fact  that  Lord  Grey,  I^ord  Melbourne, 
or  any  of  their  colleagues,  ever  arrived  at 
a  conviction  that  they  had  proposed  a  Re- 
form of  Parliament  which  *  went  too  far ;  * 
although  they  undoubtedly  labored,  in  a 
genuine  conservative  sense,  to  avert  those 
dangers  which  would  have  arisen  from  the 
rejection  or  defeat  of  the  measure. 

The  account  given  by  the  King  of  his 
conversation  nvith  Lord  Melbourne  on 
November  13  is  much  fuller  than  any 
previous  version  of  it.  The  difficulty  was 
to  fill  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  Lord  Althorp  had  vacated  on 
his  father's  death  and  his  own  translation 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Melbourne 
proposed  Lord  John  Russell.  The  King 
replied  that  he  had  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  influence  for  such  a  place,  and  that 
he  would  cut  a  poor  figure  if  opposed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Stanley  in  debate. 
The  King  was  equally  opposed  to  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.   Abercromby  and  ^r 
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John  Hobhduse.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was 
not  proposed  as  the  King  had  expected. 
The  King  further  objected  to  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the*  ground  of  his  known  opin- 
ions on  the  Irish  Church :  and  he  added 
that  the  irrational  and  intemperate  conduct 
of  Lord  Brougham  had  contributed  to 
shake  his  confidence  in  the  prudence  of  a 
Cabinet  in  which  that  individual  played  so 
conspicuous  and  active  a  part.  These  were 
the  exact  grounds  assigned  by  the  King 
for  what  was  practically  the  dismissal  of 
the  Whig  cabinet. 

In  1836,  Stockmar's  talents  were  em- 
ployed in  a  new  and  very  delicate  species 
of  negotiation— the  matrimonial  connexions 
of  the  House  of  Coburg.  He  first  tried 
his  hand  with  success  on  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  with  Donna  Maria, 
Queen  of  Portugal,  who  had  lost  her  first 
husband  after  a  short  interval ;  for  at  that 
time,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  three  of 
the  most  ancient  thrones  of  Europe — Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  England — were  filled,  or 
about  to  be  filled,  by  three  young  ladies  in 
their  teens,  and  there  were  Coburg  aspi- 
rants to  each  of  the  three  matrimonial 
crowns.  There  was  a  whisper  of  a  French 
intrigue,  which  always  seems  to  have 
haunted  Stockmar  like  a  nightmare,  for 
placing  the  Duke  de  Nemours  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal  by  marrying  him  to 
Donna  Maria.  Kut  this  Louis  Philippe 
stoutly  denied.  We  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  a  good  deal  of  the  extreme  bitter- 
ness manifested  throughout  this  book 
against  France,  and  against  the  Orleans 
family  in  particular,  which  breaks  out  into 
fury  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Or- 
leans and  the  House  of  Coburg  had  each 
of  them  a  vast  number  of  well-grown  prin- 
ces to  be  provided  for  by  marriage,  that 
they  were  caballing  against  each  other  at 
every  Court  in  Europe  where  a  marriage- 
able princess  was  to  be  heard  of,  and  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  a  French 
prince  and  a  German  prince  were  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  the  same  bride. 

But  this,  at  least,  was  not  the  case  in  the 
greatest  and  most  momentous  marriage  in 
which  Baron  Stockmar  was  concerned, 
and  that  which  most  powerfully  affected 
his  own  subsequent  Hfe  and  position.  The 
hope  that  a  marriage  would  one  day  be 
concluded  between  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe 
Coburg  and  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
England  had  not  been  strange  to  their 


common  grandmother,  the  Duchess  Au- 
gusta of  Coburg,  but. she  died  in  1831, 
when  they  were  but  twelve  years  old.  In 
1836,  when  the  Princess  was  seventeen, 
and  her  near  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  more  than  probable,  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  and  his  counsellor  Stockmar 
began  to  give  a  more  formal  shape  to  the 
project.  And  here  it  must  be  said  to  their 
honor,  that  they  were  actuated  by  no 
mere  ambition  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Coburg  family,  but  by  a  most  deep 
and  conscientious  desire  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  which  should  insure  the  happiness 
of  the  future  Queen  by  placing  at  her  side 
a  man  worthy  to  share  the  duties,  the 
cares,  and  the  honors  of  so  illustrious  a 
station.  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  wiser 
than  the  moral  and  intellectual  tests  ap- 
plied by  Stockmar  to  the  young  Prince  be- 
fore he  was  fully  acquainted  with  him; 
for  he  measured  with  entire  truth  and 
sincerity  the  whole  extent  of  the  task  that 
lay  before  him. 

*  Albert  is  a  handsome  lad,'  wrote  Stock- 
mar when  the  Prince  was  still  a  boy,  and 
not  much  known  to  him.  *His  features 
are,  for  his  age,  well  formed,  pleasant, 
and  expressive,  and  if  he  goes  on  well,  in 
a  few  yegrs  he  will  be  a  fine,  vigorous 
man,  of  a  kindly  and  simple,  but  yet  dig- 
nified and  becoming,  bearing.  Outwardly 
he  has  then  all  that  must  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries  please  a  woman,  and  by  a 
lucky  accident  his  appearance  has  already 
a  dash  of  English  in  it.'  But  these  out- 
ward gifts  were  not  the  principal  qualities 
for  which  the  keen  observer  looked.  So 
little  had  the  Prince  shown  in  early  life  a 
disposition  to  politics,  that  he  confesses 
that  at  this  time  he  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  read  a  newspaper. 

*  The  next  thing  is  what  sort  of  mind  has  he  ? 
On  this  point,  too,  I  hear  much  in  his  praise. 
But  all  these  judgments  are  more  or  less  partial, 

and  until  I  have  studied  him  longer,  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  of  my  own  upon  liis  capacity 
and  his  growing  character.  He  seems  to  be  sen- 
sible, considerate,  and  already  prudent.  But  all 
this  is  not  enough.  He  must  have  not  only  great 
qualities,  but  also  a  tme  ambition  and  consider- 
able power  of  will.  To  follow  so  hard  a  political 
career  for  a  lifetime  demands  more  than  mere 
strength  and  love  of  it,  it  requires  al5o  that  ear- 
nestness which  freely  sacrifices  pleasure  to  duty. 
If  he  be  not  satisfied  hereafter  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  won  one  of  "the  most  influential 
positions  in  Europe,  how  often  will  he  be  tempted 
to  deplore  his  engagement !  If  he  do  not  from 
the  first  take  to  it  as  a  weighty  and  serious  busi- 
ness, knowing  that  his  honor  and  happiness  are 
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at  stake  upon  it,  he  will  not  easily  be  successful  in 
it.  Who  knows  more  of  the  secret  of  such  a 
career,  who  has  thought  and  experienced  more  of 
it,  than  myself? 

*  I  will  observe  him  more  narrowly,  and  learn 
to  know  him  better.  If  I  find  that  in  every  re- 
spect he  has  l>ottom  enough  for  it,  it  is  due  to  him 
in  conscience  to  point  out  to  him  in  every  point  of 
view  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  If  this  do 
not  deter  him,  I  then  think  two  things  are  neces- 
sary :  the  first  is  a  systematic  and  consistent  plan 
of  education  for  his  future  career,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  very  peculiar  country  and  people 
he  is  to  live  with;  tne  second  is  to  obtain  the 
good  will  of  the  Princess  l)efore  the  actual  propo- 
sal, and  to  base  the  proposal  upon  her  good  will.' 
(P.  310.) 

How  entirely  these  wise  and  careful 
prognostications  were  fulfilled,  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Prince  himself  have  amply 
demonstrated.  Never  perhaps  was  a  plan, 
not  exempt  from  personal  and  political  im- 
pediments, more  elaborately  formed,  more 
happily  conducted,  more  successfully 
worked  out,  so  that  at  last  the  judicious 
design  of  one  or  two  silent  masters  of 
events  budded  and  blossomed  into  a  ro- 
mance of  passionate  attachment  and  life- 
long devotion,  and  crowned  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  their  care 
with  a  lustre  of  domestic  happiness  which 
eclipsed  the  lustre  of  their  throne.  The 
Queen  herself  has  related  in  the  volume 
entitled  *  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort *  by  what  incidents  the  course  of 
events  was  fulfilled.  For  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  lives  everything  went  right. 
For  one-and-twenty  years  the  Court  and 
royal  house  of  England  presented  the  fair- 
est picture  of  love,  and  faith,  and  duty, 
which  the  world  had  ever  beheld  in  high 
places:  until  at  length  the  blow  came 
which  struck  the  loftiest  figure  in  the  group, 
and  told  us  that  this  too  was  perishable. 

But  we  have  been  led  to  anticipate. 
Before  these  things  were  accomplished  an 
interval  of  nearly  three  years  was  to  elapse 
between  the  accession  of  the  Queen  in  May 
1837,  ^^^  ^^^r  marriage  in  February  1840 
— a  period  which  the  Queen  has  described 
in  her  own  natural  and  striking  words, 
when  she  said:  *A  worse  school  for  a 
young  girl,  or  one  more  detrimental  to  all 
natural  feelings  and  affections,  cannot  well 
be  imagined  than  the  position  of  a  Queen 
at  eighteen,  without  experience  and  with- 
out a  husband  to  guide  and  support  her.' 
The  Queen,  at  least,  did  pass  through  that 
critical  and  perilous  ordeal,  aggravated  to 
her  by  some  circumstances  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty, without  any  serious  mistakes  and 


wholly  unspoiled  in  purity  of  mind  and 
strength  of  character.  While  her  future 
husband,  by  the  advice  of  Stockmar,  was 
learning  the  lesson  of  his  coming  life  at  the 
Court  of  Brussels,  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  and  in  travels  through  Southern 
Europe,  Victoria  was  already  bound  to 
the  more  serious  tasks  of  her  reign.  She 
rose  with  extraordinary  promptitude  to  the* 
fulness  of  her  position.  It  was  remarked 
from  the  very  day  of  her  accession,  even  at 
the  first  Council  she  held,  that  nothing  es- 
caped her  which  it  became  her  to  remark, 
and  that  nothing  she  had  to  do  was  left 
undone.  But  to  her  natural  aptitude  for 
what  has  been  called  the  *  art  of  reigning/ 
she  brought  the  aid  and  advice  of  two 
men,  well-fitted  to  be  her  counsellors. 
The  one  was  Lord  Melbourne,  of  whom  it 
is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  speak,  and 
on  him  devolved  the  whole  conduct  of 
political  affairs  and  no  small  share  in 
the  personal  transactions  of  the  Court 
The  other  was  Baron  Stockmar,  and  the 
country  will  now  learn  with  surprise  how 
great  was  the  place  he  filled  at  that  time 
in  the  confidence  of  the  young  Queen  of 
England. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  a  question 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  King  of  England  should 
have  a  private  secretary,  and,  if  so,  what 
are  to  be  his  position  and  his  powers. 
The  immense  amount  of  private,  as  well 
as  public,  work  and  correspondence  to 
be  got  through  by  the  Sovereign  obvious- 
ly requires  assistance ;  and  a  confidential 
servant  trusted  in  many  things,  must  be 
trusted  in  all.  No  line  can  be  drawn,  ex- 
cept by  the  good  judgment  of  the  person 
so  employed.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  was 
such  a  man.  During  the  later  years  of  the 
actual  reign  of  George  III.,  when  his  in- 
firmities and  blindness  were  growing  upon 
him,  no  services  could  be  greater  than 
those  which  Taylor  rendered  to  the  King. 
George  IV.  had  appointed  Colonel  Mac- 
mahon  to  be  his  private  secretary,  which 
was  objected  to  in  Parliament,  and  after- 
wards Sir  William  Knighton,  who  had 
been  his  physician,  was  promoted  to  the 
offices  of  Keeper  of  the  King's  Privy  Seal 
and  Receiver  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall 
and  Lancaster:  in  this  capacity  he  lived 
at  court,  and  sometimes  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  King's  private  secretary. 
But  George  IV.  in  reality  both  feared  and 
disliked  him,  and  complaints  were  made  at 
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the  time  of  Knighton's  inability  to  write  a 
letter. 

Under  William  IV.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
was  again  employed,  and  the  published  • 
correspondence  of  the  King  with  Lord 
Grey  shows  with  what  consummate  ability 
and  integrity  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
an  office  almost  too  great  for  a  subject. 
Upon  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  we  have 
heard  it  stated,  that  she  sent  for  Sir  Her- 
bert to  ask  his  advice  on  the  point.  *  Is 
Your  Majesty  afraid  of  the  work  ?*  was  his 
answer  to  her  question.  The  Queen  re- 
plied she  meant  to  work.  *  Then,'  rejoin- 
ed the  old  servant  of  so  many  kings,  *  don't 
have  a  private  secretary.*  And  she  took 
his  advice. 

Nevertheless  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  Her  Majesty  should  have  some  aid  in 
the  transaction  of  non-official  business, 
and  in  private  matters  this  was  afforded 
her  by  Baroness  Lehzen,  her  former  gov- 
erness. But  a  person  was  still  needed  to 
manage  a  multitude  of  affairs  by  writing  or 
conversation  which  were  not  settled  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  to  carry  on  her  inter- 
course with  her  constant  friend  and  adviser, 
her  uncle  Leopold.  This  was  the  peculiar 
and  difficult  position  filled  for  about  fifteen 
months  after  the  accession  by  Stockmar. 
Every  one  who  recollects  that  time  can 
remember  the  unjust  unpopularity  and  sus- 
picion which  attached  itself  to  Baroness 
Lehzen,  who  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  an  important  personage  at  Court,  which 
she  really  was  not.  The  name  of  Stock- 
mar  was  not  mentioned,  and  to  the  public 
unknowtt. 

'  His  just  insight  into  the  relations  of  life  led 
him  carefully  to  avoid  all  participation  in  English 
political  affairs  of  State,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
It,  he  would  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  his  own  chief,  King  Leopold,  and  he 
would  at  once  have  made  his  position  in  England 
impossible.  That  he  had  large  opportunities  for 
an  insight  into  affairs  of  State,  without  exciting 
jealousy  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  the  result  of  his  personal  good  under- 
standing with  one  of  the  most  powerftd  Ministers, 
namely,  the  Premier  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had 
been  a  party  to  Stockmar*s  coming  over,  and  with 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  iSrd  Palmerston. 
They  appreciated  his  capacity  as  well  as  his  charac- 
ter, and  placed  entire  confidence  in  his  good  sense, 
discretion,  and  disinterestedness.  "Lord  Mel- 
bourne," says  the  Queen  {Early  Years,  p.  188), 
'*had  the  greatest  regard  and  affection  for,  and  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in,  him.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Queen's  reign  the  Baron  was  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  Lord  Melbourne.''  Of 
Lord  Palmerston  Bunsen  relates,  that  the  conver- 
sation turned  one  day  on  the  rarity  of  men  capable 


of  purely  disinterested  action  in  political  life. 
Palmerston  exclaimed,  **  I  have  only  met  with  one 
totally  disinterested  man  of  that  sort,  Stockmar." 

(P.  324.) 

The  only  person  who  seems  to  have 
thought  it  became  him  to  remonstrate 
against  this  singular  position  of  the  Ger- 
man Baron  at  the  English  Court  was  our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Abercromby,  then  Speaker 
and  afterwards  Lord  Dunfermline.  Mel- 
bourne told  him  that  Stockmar  was  in 
the  place  he  occupied  with  his  own  full 
knowledge  and  assent.  However,  the 
Premier  added  on  another  occasion : 
*  King  Leopold  and  Stockmar  are  very 
good  and  intelligent  people,  but  I  dislike 
ver^  much  to  have  it  said  by  my  friends 
that  I  am  influenced  by  them.  We  know 
it  is  not  true  :  but  still  I  dislike  to  have'  it 
said.* 

Stockmar  left  England  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  probably  because  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
contemplated  marriage.  He  accompanied 
Prince  Albert  to  Italy,  and  only  returned 
home  just  before  the  nuptials.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  reception  which 
awaited  the  youthful  bridegroom  from  a 
considerable  party  in  this  country  was  un- 
amiable  and  ungracious.  The  English 
people,  warmly  attached  to  their  young 
Queen,  cared  nothing  for  this  unknown 
foreigner,  whom  they  regarded  with  their 
habitual  superciliousness  and  suspicion. 
The  Tory  party,  irritated  to  excess  by  the 
strong  Whig  principles  of  the  Court  and 
by  their  own  exclusion  from  office  in  the 
preceding  summer,  misconstrued  a  mar- 
riage in  which  they  had  no  hand.  The 
Prince  was  too  young,  they  said ;  he  was 
an  infidel;  he  was  too  near  a  relation 
to  the  Queen.  Nothing  was  too  absurd 
to  be  credited.  Even  Lord  Palmerston 
wrote  to  Stockmar  to  ask  whether  Prince 
Albert  belonged  to  any  Protestant  sect 
whose  tenets  would  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Communion  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England? 
Stockmar  instantly  replied  that  the  Prince 
not  only  did  not  belong  to  any  sect,  but 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  German  Protestant  Church  and 
the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sacrament.  *  God  knows,*  he 
adds,  *  what  horrible  nonsense  would  have 
come  of  all  this  raging  fanaticism  if  I  had 
not  given  Palmerston  a  peremptory  an- 
swer.* 
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Two  other  points  of  more  difficulty 
soon  arose.  It  had  been  intended  to  se- 
cure to  the  Prince  for  his  Hfc  the  same  an- 
nuity that  had  been  given  to  his  uncle 
Leopold — viz.,  50,000/.  a-year — ond  this 
sum  was  proposed  by  Government  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Tories  and 
Radicals  combined  in  opposition,  and  the 
vote  was  reduced  from  50,000/.  to  30,900/. 
on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  sup- 
ported by  Joseph  Hume,  and  even  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  This  unpleasant  incident 
gave  rise  to  the  following  characteristic 
speech  of  Lord  Melbourne  : — 

*  As  I  was  leaving  the  Palace,  says  Stockmar, 
I  met  Melbourne  on  the  staircase.  He  took 
me  aside  and  then  spoke  these  words,  memo- 
rable, true,  and  free  from  party-spirit.  "The 
IMince  will  be  very  anjjry  with  the  Tories.  Vet 
it  is  not  the  Tt>ries  alone  whom  he  has  to  thank 
for  cutting  down  his  income  ;  but  rather  the  To- 
ries, the  Radicals,  and  a  good  many  of  our  own 
people."  1  put  out  my  hand  to  him  for  his  rare 
sincerity,  and  said:  "That  is  what  I  call  an  hon- 
est man.  I  hope  you  will  say  the  same  thing  to 
the  Prince  himself."  ' 

Lord  Melbourne  himself  felt  that  the  ex- 
clusive Whig  color  which  the  Court  had 
assumed  was,  to  some  extent,  inconsistent 
with  the  true  position  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign,  who  may  have  to  choose  her 
servants  from  either  party  in  the  State. 
Stockmar  had  more  than  once  pointed 
this  out  to  him,  and  Her  Majesty  has  since 
recorded  her  opinion  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  *  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort.* 
Accordingly,  Lord  Melbourne  told  the 
Prince  ten  days  after  his  marriage,  that  he 
thought  *  the  time  was  come  for  an  amnes- 
ty to  parties,  and  especially  to  the  Tories, 
and  to  put  forth  the  olive-branch.' 

The  Queen  and  the  Prince  acquiesced 
in  the  diminution  of  income  with  dignity. 
The  Prince  merely  observed  that  he  was 
sorry  his  means  of  helping  poor  artists 
and  men  of  letters  would  be  curtailed. 
But  the  Queen  attached  more  importance 
to  the  rank  of  her  future  husband,  and 
that  was  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  two. 
Money  may  be  voted  to  a  person  without 
making  any  one  else  the  poorer ;  but  rank 
and  precedence  cannot  be  bestowed  on  an 
individual  who  had  none  in  this  country, 
however  high  his  station  might  be  in  his 
own,  without  taking  it  away,  in  some  de- 
gree, from  those  who  were  previously  en- 
titled to  it.  It  was  originally  proposed  in 
the  Naturalization  Bill  of  the  Prince  to 
give  him  by  Act  of  Parliament  rank  next 


to  the  Queen.  But  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  was  to  place  him  before  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  and  before 
the  future  Heir  Apparent.  We  believe 
that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  consented  to 
this  arrangement,  but  the  King  of  Hano- 
ver and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  did  not 
Stockmar  entreated  Lord  Melbourne  to 
withdraw  the  clause,  and  not  to  risk  a 
second  defeat  on  a  point  which  the  Queen 
had  so  much  at  heart,  and  suggested  that 
the  rank  of  the  Prince  might  be  fixed  by 
Order  in  Council,  as  it  had  been  by 
George  IV.  for  Prince  Leopold  in  18 16. 
We  suspect  he  was  technically  wrong,  for 
there  is  no  such  Order  in  the  Council 
Register;  but  in  fact  the  clause  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  rank  of  the  Prince  was 
settled  by  Patent  some  months  afterwards, 
with  a  reservation  of  the  right  conferred 
on  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  others  by 
the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  for  placing  the 
Lords  in  Parliament  and  Assemblies  of 
Council.  This  Patent  was  held  to  be 
operative  in  all  other  places. 

Each  succeeding  year  brought  new  du- 
ties to  Stockmar.  In  1 840,  after  the  birth 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  *  the  nursery  gave 
him  as  much  trouble  as  the  affairs  of  a 
kingdom.*  In  1841  the  change  of  Gov- 
ernment took  place  which  placed  the  To- 
ries in  office.  As  early  as  the  month  of 
May  in  that  year.  Prince  Albert  had 
opened  communications  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  the  sanction  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  those  difficulties 
as  to  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  household 
which  had  proved  so  embarrassing  in 
1839.  In  like  manner,  the  question  of 
the  Regency,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
death,  had  been  settled  in  favor  of  Prince 
Albert  by  an  amicable  understanding  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  carried  on  through  Stockmar;  no 
objection  was  openly  raised  by  any  one 
except  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Tories  came  into  office,  with 
some  mistrust  of  the  Queen's  feeling 
towards  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  looked  to 
the  Prince  as  his  best  friend,  and  Albert 
was  not  sorry  (as  is  hinted  in  these  pages) 
to  requite  by  a  generous  support  the  man 
who  had  contributed  to  reduce  his  annuity 
by  20,000/.  a-year.  Lord  Liverpool,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  Stockmar's,  had  taken 
an  opportunity  to  reconunend  him  to  the 
new  Ministers  as  a  most  trustworthy  and 
confidential  member  of  tlie  Queen's  Court, 
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*  who  may  in  truth  be  Regarded  as  a  sort 
of  second  father  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  ;*  and  Peel,  anxious  to  place  him- 
self in  a  more  favorable  position  at  Court, 
gladly  profited  by  this  opening,  and  the 
relations  of  §tockmar  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment became  of  the  most  amicable  kind. 
In  spite  of  the  genial  and  poco-curante 
character  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  in  truth  much  more  congenial  to  men 
trained  in  the  continental  school  of  poli- 
tics than  those  of  the  leaders  of  English 
liberalism.  The  direction  given  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  precisely  that  which  the 
Prince  and  his  personal  advisers  would 
have  most  desired — friendly  relations  with 
all  the  continental  Powers,  but  especially 
with  those  of  Germany ;  a  cordial  under- 
standing with  P>ance,  or  at  least  with  the 
great  statesman  who  at  that  time  conduct- 
ed her  affairs ;  and  a  disposition  to  smooth 
over  the  difficulties  which  had  sometimes 
been  inflamed  by  the  genius  of  more  en- 
ergetic ministers.  Never,  perhaps,  were 
the  relations  of  the  European  Powers 
more  sincere  and  intimate  than  from  the 
year  1841  to  1847. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  halcyon 
epoch  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  visited 
England.  The  notes  of  his  conversation 
taken  at  the  time  by  Stockmar  are  curious. 
The  Czar's  great  complaint  against  Leo- 
pold was  that  he  had  admitted  Polish  offi- 
cers into  the  Belgian  service. 

*  The  Poles  are,  and  remain,  rebels.  Should  a 
gentleman  (Nicholas  was  fond  of  using  the  .word) 
take  into  his  service  men  who  are  rebels  against 
his  friend  ?  Leopold  has  taken  rebels  under  his 
protection.  What  would  you  say  if  I  took  O'Con- 
nell  under  my  protection  and  made  him  my  Min- 
ister ?  Tell  the  Queen  that  as  soon  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty informs  me  that  the  Poles  have  quitted  the 
King's  service,  the  very  next  day  my  Minister 
shall  be  ordered  to  proceed  as  soon  as  'possible  to 
Brussels 

*  Louis  Philippe  deserves  well  of  Europe : 
that  I  admit.  But  I  can  never  be'  his  friend. 
His  family  is  said  to^be  honorable  and  amiable. 
But  what  has  he  done  ?  To  make  his  position 
and  strengthen  it,  he  has  sought  to  undermine 
and  ruin  my  position  as  Emperor  of  Russia.  I 
am  no  Carlist.  A  few  days  before  the  Ordinances, 
when  I  warned  Charles  X.  against  a  coup  d'ktat 
and  predicted  its  results,  he  gave  me  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  contemplated  no  couf  (Pktat ;  the 
Ordinances  were  published  directly  afterwards,  I 
will  never  support  Henry  V.  When  I  was  sound- 
ed to  know  whether  I  would  receiye  Henry  V.,  I 
replied  that  I  would  only  do  so  as  a  private  per- 


son, and  so  his  friends  thought  it  better  to  let  the 
visit  alone.  I  don't  approve  the  farce  Henry  V. 
has  been  playing  in  England.  He  may  carry  with 
him  the  consciousness  that  he  is  what  he  is, 
namely,  the  lawful  King  of  France.  But  more 
can  he  not  do ;  to  play  the  Pretender  is  absurd. 

*  Turkey  is  a  dying  man.  We  may  try  to  keep 
life  in  her,  but  it  won't  succeed.  She  will  and 
must  die.  That  will  be  a  critical  moment.  I 
foresee  I  shall  have  to  march  my  armies.  Austria 
must  do  the  same.  1  am  afraid  of  no  one  but 
France  in  the  matter.  What  will  Fiance  want  ? 
Much  I  fear  in  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  East.  Remember  the  expedition  to  Ancona  ; 
why  should  she  not  do  the  same  in  Crete  or  at 
Smyrna  ?  Must  England  not  be  there  with  her 
whole  naval  powers  ? — a  Russian  army,  an  Aus- 
trian army,  a  huge  English  flept  in  those  regions  ! 
So  much  gunpowder  so  near  the  fire;  who  will 
take  care  of  the  sparks  ? 

*  I  don't  like  Guizot.  I  like  him  less  than 
Tliiers,  who  is  a  fanfarorty  but  frank,  and  less 
mischievous  and  dangerous  than  Guizot,  who  be- 
haves very  ill  to  Mole  {^hinc  ilia  lacrymtBy  adds 
Stockmar),  the  most  honorable  man  the  French 
have. 

*Jn  his  conversation  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
Emperor  spoke  so  loud  near  an  open  window, 
that  the  people  outside  could  hear  him,  and  the 
Premier  begged  him  to  retreat  into  the  back  of 
the  apartment,  llie  Emperor  spoke  with  great 
warmth ;  praised  Prince  Albert  with  the  tears  in 
his  eyes  ;  and  said  he  knew  that  he  was  himself 
considered  an  actor,  though  for  all  that  he  was  an 
honest  man.'     (P.  397.) 

Dreams  !  dreams !  dreams !  Of  all 
these  shadows  which  we  have  ourselves 
seen  flit  across  the  canvas,  what  remains  ? 
Two  men  only.  The  one  now  a  President 
of  the  Third  French  Republic ;  the  other 
an  octogenarian  philosopher  who  w^atches 
with  undisturbed  faith  the  storms  of  an 
ocean  he  has  ceased  to  navigate.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared 
to  the  Emperor  that  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  his  foreign  policy  was  to  secure 
the  peaceful  transmission  of  the  Crown  of 
France  to  the  heir  of  Louis  Philippe  upon 
his  demise.  A  dream  again  !  The  trans- 
action of  the  Spanish  marriages  and  the  re- 
turn of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power  fatally 
impaired  the  relations  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  the  conduct  of  France  has  no- 
where been  judged  or  related  with  greater 
bitterness  than  by  Stockmar  in  these  pages. 
The  subject  is  too  long  to  be  entered 
upon  at  the  close  of  this  article.  B«t  from 
the  extreme  personal  eagerness  shown  by 
Stockmar  in  this  matter  we  suspect  that  he 
returned  from  Coburg  in  the  autumn  of 
1846  with  a  strong  disposition  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  a  Coburg  prince  to  the 
hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  that  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  result.     His  son 
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appears  to  share  these  feelings,  for  he  has 
devoted  no  less  than  fifty  pages  of  this 
volume  to  a  narration  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, not  taken  from  his  father's  papers 
but  from  other  published  documents. 
Nothing  really  new  has  been  added  to  the 
facts  already  known. 

The  interruption  of  the  intimate  relations 
which  had  subsisted  for  some  years  with 
France,  concurred  with  several  other  cir- 
cumstances to  promote  that  which  was 
in  reality  the  most  cherished  political  de- 
sire entertained  by  Prince  Albert  and  his 
friends,  namely,  to  strengthen  the  connex- 
ion4)etween  England  and  Germany,  and  to 
use  the  influence  derived  from  that  connex- 
ion for  the  furtherance  of  liberal  institutions 
and  national  unity  among  the  German 
States.  In  no  people  is  national  character 
more  deeply  ingrained  than  amongst  the 
Germans.  It  is  an  indestructible  element 
of  their  constitution,  and  we  never  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  a  German  who  had 
thrown  it  off,  or  desired  to  throw  it  off.  It 
would  seem  to  him  a  violation  of  filial 
duty  to  deviate  from  the  standard  of  man- 
ners, tastes,  and  life  under  which  he  was 
bom.  The  life  of  Stockmar  was  chiefly 
spent  in  foreign  countries  and  at  foreign 
courts ;  his  most  intimate  associates  were 
foreigners ;  yet  never  did  he  modify  by  a 
hair's  breadth  the  old  Stockmar  of  Co- 
burg,  either  in  thought  or  expression.  The 
same  may,  without  the  least  disparagement, 
be  said  of  Prince  Albert.  Young  as  he 
was  when  he  came  to  this  countr}%  and  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  her  welfare  and  her 
greatness  by  the  dearest  and  closest  ties, 
his  allegiance  to  the  land  of  his  adoption 
in  no  degree  weakened  his  allegiance  to 
the  land  of  his  birth ;  his  tastes  ever  re- 
mained more  German  than  English,  and 
it  was  in  the  dear  old  sounds  of  his 
mother  tongue  that  he  was  wont  to  give 
expression  to  the  innermost  sentiments  of 
his  heart.  This  biographer  has  expressed 
the  same  idea  in  much  stronger  and 
coarser  terms  than  we  care  to  use.  He 
says : — 

'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  the  Prince  was  not  sympathetic.  Be- 
fore  all  things  he  was  a  foreigner,  a  German, 
which  the  insular  mind  with  its  intolerant  in* 
stincts  cannot  easily  forget  or  forgive.  .  For  the 
intolerance  of  this  insular  instinct  raises  the  com- 
mt>n  forms  and  habits  of  daily  life  to  the  rank  of 
tenets,  from  which  only  the  highest  and  most 
cultivated  persons  can,'  at  least  in  theory,  free 
themselves.    Those  who  looked  deeper  saw  a 


stronger  opposition  between  the  true  Gemma 
nature  of  the  Prince  and  the  somewhat  narroir 
contracted  conservatism  of  England ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  equally  distasteful  to  brute  radical- 
ism, since  he  invariably  insisted  on  culture,  mcK 
rality,  and  religion  as  the  conditions  of  all  tme 
progress.  To  the  conservative  class  in  Eoglaiid 
what  are  termed  German  notions  are  excessively 
unwelcome,  and  when  they  assume  a  somewhat 
philosophical  form  of  expression,  they  are  called 
German  metaphysics,  and  are  then  regarded  as 
downright  intolerable  and  terrific*    (P.  659.) 

These  German  sympathies  and  eariy 
impressions  were  carefully  fostered  by 
those  about  the  Prince's  person  and  by 
Stockmar  in  particular.  Stockmar  re- 
turned to  England  in  1847,  ^^^^  having 
spent  seventeen  months  at  Berlin  and  Co- 
burg,  full  of  fresh  strong  German  feeling. 
Bunsen  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity as  Prussian  Minister  at  this  Court, 
laboring  with  passionate  enthusiasm  and 
with  that  genial  influence  which  was 
peculiar  to  him,  to  bring  about  the  closest 
possible  union  between  Germany  and 
England.  The  visit  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia at  the  christening  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  inaugurated  his  appointment  to 
the  intense  disgust  of  his  suite,  by  whom 
Bunsen  was  unjustly  abhorred.  The  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Prince  Albert,  Dr.  Meyer, 
was  also  a  German  of  the  strongest  p>atn- 
otic  feelings.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
confidential  intimacy  which  existed  be- 
tween these  eminent  and  illustrious  per- 
sons. It  is  stated  in  Bunsen's  memoir 
that  he  had  this  time  daily  and  almost 
hourly  access  to  the  Prince,  either  ]>erson- 
ally  or  through  Stockmar;  and  it  was 
natural  that  every  event  which  occurred 
should  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the 
great  cause  of  German  unity  and  fireedom. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  these 
conversations  at  Windsor  and  London  lay 
the  germ  of  very  important  events.  The 
coming  time  was  full  of  them. 

On  February  3,  1847,  the  King  of 
Prussia  published  the  Patent  which  con- 
voked the  United  Diet  of  his  kingdom. 
That  was  the  first  day  of  a  great  era.  We 
seem  still  to  hear  the  jubilant  voice,  of 
Bunsen,  as,  on  his  return  from  a  levee  in 
full  court  dress,  he  pulled  the  '  Staats- 
zeitung '  out  of  his  coat  pocket,  and  read 
the  new  constitution  aloud  to  his  ap- 
plauding family  in  Carlton  Gardens.  Nor 
was  it  less  cordially  received  by  Prince 
Albert,  whose  correspondence  at  that  time 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  was  fi^uent  and 
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important,  for  the  Prince  was  not  only  a 
much  wiser  man  than  the  King,  but  he 
had  also  had  the  benefit  of  seven  years* 
experience  of  constitutional  government. 
But  to  how  many  checks  and  disappoint- 
ments were  these  generous  anticipations 
exposed  !  Stockmar  had  been  of  opinion 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  ^he  Ger- 
man Bund  in  181 5  that  the  cause  of  the 
political  decline  of  Germany  lay  in  her 
territorial  subdivisions ;  that  the  dualism 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  was  injurious  to 
both  of  them,  Ad  could  not  last ;  that 
Germany  could  never  be  ruled  by  Austria 
because  her  centre  of  gravity  lay  else- 
where ;  that  under  Austria  the  genuine  life 
of  Germany  could  never  flourish;  that 
Prussia  was  destined  to  be  the  central 
German  Power ;  and  that  the  minor  states 
must  submit  to  large  restrictions  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  unity. 

Twenty  years  were  to  elapse  before  these 
far-sighted  propositions  of  the  old  Baron 
were  to  find  their  fulfilment;  but  as  the  event 
has  shown,  they  did  contain  the  key  to 
the  political  reconstitution  of  Germany. 
But  they  involved  a  convulsion  for  which 
some  at  least  of  his  listeners  were  not  then 
prepared.  To  Prince  Albert  nothing  was 
more  sacred  than  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
the  union  of  the  German  Bund.  He 
viewed  with  indignation  the  seizure  of 
Cracow  by  the  three  Northern  Powers  in 
1846,  and  protested  against  it  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal,  not  that  he  had  much 
sympathy  with  the  Poles,  but  because  he 
regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  inroad  on  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  Nor  did  he  ever 
share  the  hatred  of  Bunsen  against  the 
House  of  Austria,  or  the  desire  to  thrust 
Austria  out  of  the  Germanic  body — a  re- 
sult only  to  be  attained  by  a  Germanic 
war — though  it  appears  that  in  1849  he 
was  reluctantly  drawn  on  to  that  opinion. 

But  greater  things  were  at  hand.  The 
Revolution  of  February  1848  let  loose  all 
the  revolutionary  powers  of  Europe.  Noth- 
ing in  history  can  compare  to  that  amazing 
paroxysm  of  confusion.  Throughout  the 
Continent  civil  war  and  anarchy  raged  in 
their  direst  forms,  and  one  knew  not  which 
was  worst — ^the  excess  of  popular  violence 
'  or  the  excess  of  military  repression.  Since 
then  we  have  seen  Sebastopol,  we  have 
seen  Sadowa,  we  have  seen  Sedan;  yet 
nothing  equals  the  all-embracing  fury  of 
that  terrific  conflagration  of  1848  and 
1849.  The  friends  of  Germany  at  the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  i 


English  Court,  undismayed  by  the  demo- 
cratic violence  of  the  movement,  sought  to 
turn  the  wild  elements  wliich  had  assem- 
bled at  Frankfort,  in  the  direction  of  nation- 
al unity  and  constitutional  government. 
Stockmar  himself  was  elected  member  for 
Coburg,  and  took  his  seat  on  May  16. 
Far  from  seeking  to  expel  Austria  firom  the 
Confederation,  at  that  time,  we  beheve 
that  Gagem's  proposal  to  call  the  Arch- 
duke John  to  Frankfort  as  the  Reichsver- 
weser  or  Warden  of  the  Empire  originated 
with  Prince  Albert  himself:  it  had  at  least 
his  hearty  concurrence.  Stockmar,  how- 
ever, who  was  in  Germany,  thought  it 
would  end  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia  by 
showing  the  unfitness  of  an  Austrian  Prince 
for  the  post ;  and  in  the  scheme  he  drew 
up  for  the  future  constitution  of  the  country 
he  distincriy  states  that  if  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria  cannot  be  retained,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  other  thirty-two 
millions  of  Germans  to  organise  themselves 
round  a  Prussian  centre,  and  leave  the 
seven  millions  of  Austro- Germans  out  of 
the  question,  as  he  adds  *  they  will  come 
to  us  hereafter.'  Some  time  elapsed  before 
the  extravagance  of  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment convinced  all  men  that  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped  for  in  that  quarter.  Bunsen 
to  the  last  regretted  that  his  master,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  had  rejected  the  imperial 
crown  offered  to  him  by  the  men  of  the 
revolution.  But  in  fact  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  only  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  anarchists.  Stockmar 
has  preserved  to  us  a  note  of  a  conversation 
with  the  King  of  June  10,  1848,  in  which 
the  Baron  advised  His  Majesty  to  march 
vigorously  upon  the  Berliners, — a  measure 
to  which  the  King  and  his  ministers  were 
alike  unequal. 

These  blind  and  abortive  efforts,  like  the 
war  between  Piedmont  and  Austria  on  the 
Ticino  and  the  Adige,  were  nevertheless 
the  harbingers  of  the  two  greatest  political 
results  of  this  century — ^the  independence 
of  Italy  under  the  House  of  Savoy,  and 
the  unification  of  Germany  under  the 
House  of  Hohenzollem.  But  in  1849,  ^^ 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  one  seemed  as 
unattainable  as  the  other.  In  this  country 
especially,  the  failure  of  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament  mcreased  the  want  of  faith  with 
which  the  efforts  of  German  politicians 
were  regarded.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  one  huge  Ger- 
man State,  which  must,  he  foresaw,  over- 
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turn  the  whole  balance  of  European  pow- 
er, and  in  all  pr^ability  cause^  a  general 
war.  Lord  Abenieen  viewed  with  equal 
distrust  and  regret  the  triumph  of  a  policy 
peculiarly  hostile  to  Austria  and  fatal  to 
the  Treaties  of  Vienna.  From  neither  side, 
therefore,  did  the  friends  of  German  re- 
generation in  England  obtain  any  en- 
couragement. But  at  one  moment  their 
influence  at  Frankfort  was  so  great  that 
Bunsen  was  spoken  of  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Ministry,  and  Stockmar  actually  held 
for  a  short  time  the  office  of  Foreign  Mi- 
nister. Stockmar,  however,  was  not  de- 
ceived as  to  the  result,  for  he  was  not  sub- 
ject to  Bunsen*s  self-delusions.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  one  of  his  letters  of  August 
25  deserves  to  be  preserved: — 

*  I  am  afraid  we  must  pass  through  a  hard 
school,  and  that  this  time  of  trial  will  be  a  long 
one.  There  is  in  all  Germany  neither  the  necessa- 
ry political  intelligence  nor  the  true  patriotic  feel- 
ing, to  read  and  obey  the  lessons  of  nistory,  or  to 
listen  to  the  few  wise  men,  now  living  amongst  us. 
The  patriots  demand  unity,  which  is  impossible 
without  order  and  peace  within,  and  a  mere  name 
without  strength  and  independence  abroad. 
Against  them  are  arranged  the  dynasties,  the 
bureaucrats,  and  the  armed  shopkeepers,  who  de- 
sire nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the  very  things 
which  have  just  perished.  In  this  chaotic  con- 
fusion, the  result  of  which  no  man  can  foresee, 
one  thing  appears  to  me  certain  and  manifest ; 
namely,  that  the  majority  of  the  German  people 
have  decidedly  adopted  democratic  opinions, 
opinions  which  will  remain,  whatever  be  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  crisis.'     (P.  535.) 

Yet  before  the  close  of  his  life  he  wrote  in 
a  more  hopeful  tone : — 

*The  Germans  are  a  good  people,  easy  to 
govern,  and  the  German  Princes,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand this,  do  not  deserve  to  rule  over  such  a 
people.  Be  not  alarmed.  You  youngsters  are  not 
able  to  survey  the  enormous  progress  which  the 
Germans  have  made  towards  political  unity  in  this 
century  ;  I  have  lived  through  it.  I  know  this 
people.  You  are  advancing  to  a  great  future. 
You  may  see  it.  I  shall  not.  But  then  remember 
the  Old  Man.'     (P.  41.) 


In  1 849  another  topic  arose  which  could 
only  widen  the  breach  between  the  policy 
of  England  and  that  of  the  German  pat- 
riots. The  dispute  with  Denmark  about 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
which  had  been  raging  for  some  years,  was 
regarded  in  Germany  as  the  most  sacred 
test  of  national  feeling,  and  there  was  hard- 
ly a  German  of  any  rank  or  condition  who 
dared  to  speak  a  word  against  the  con- 
templated spoliation  of  the  Danish  domin- 
ions. Prussia  in  the  fever  of  revolution  had 


thrown  herself  into  the  cause,  but  she  saw 
reason  to  conclude  the  Truce  of  Malmoe 
on  August  26,  and  the  struggle  was  then 
to  be  carried  on  between  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  and  Denmark.  This,  at  least, 
Stockmar  condemned,  for  he  saw  that  for 
Germany  to  make  war  without  Prussia  was 
an  absurdity.  But  Stockmar,  Bunsen,  and 
even  Prince  Albert,  shared  to  the  full  the 
national  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Ger- 
man party  in  the  Duchies  and  against  the 
claims  of  the  Danish  Crown.  Here  then 
they  found  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  at 
open  variance  on  an  important  question  of 
foreign  policy,  even  with  those  statesmen 
who  were  most  favorably  disposed  to  the 
liberal  cause  in  Germany.  Russia  and 
France  were  equally  hostile  to  them,  and 
in  this  country  they  were  frankly  told  by 
men  of  all  parties,  that  if  the  close  alliance 
of  Germany  and  England  was  to  be  pur- 
chased by  our  connivance  in  the  spoliation 
of  Denmark,  that  was  a  price  we  would 
never  pay  for  their  friendship.  Even  as 
late  as  the  Crimean  war,  long  after  the 
humiliating  result  of  the  first  Prussian  in- 
vasion of  Schleswig,  hints  were  given  in 
London  that  if  the  Western  Powers  wished 
for  the  active  co-operation  of  Prussia,  they 
might  obtain  it  by  abetting  the  sacrifice  of 
a  Danish  province.  To  such  a  suggestion 
but  one  answer  could  be  given.  Very  little 
is  to  be  found  on  this  subject  in  the  pages 
now  before  us,  but  we  have  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  fact  that  the  passionate 
eagerness  with  which  the  acquisition  of  these 
territories  was  pursued  by  the  Germans 
had  a  very  powerful  effect  in  alienating 
from  them  their  best  friends  in  this  country, 
and  in  undoing  the  work  on  which  Bunsen 
had  been  engaged,  with  the  aid  of  Stock- 
mar, during  the  earlier  years  of  his  mission 
to  England.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  in 
that  transaction,  followed  by  her  conduct 
in  the  Crimean  war,  caused  a  rift  between 
the  two  States,  which  impaired  our  relations 
with  her  for  many  years,  and  indeed  the 
cordiality  of  feeling,  which  existed  between 
England  and  Germany  before  those  oc- 
currences, has  never  to  this  day  been  en- 
tirely restored. 

The  extracts  from  Stockmar's  correspon- 
dence which  fill  the  remainder  of  this  * 
volume  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
form  no  mean  addition  to  the  materials  of 
contemporary  history.  They  relate  to  the 
important  events  which  placed  Louis  Na- 
poleon  on  the   throne  of  France,  which 
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drove  Lor3  Palmerston  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  brought  on  the  Crimean  war,  and 
caused  successive  changes  in  the  British 
Government.  The  biographer  has  thought  it 
within  his  province  to  introduce  some  inci- 
dents which  had  better  been  forgotten';  but 
even  on  those  occasions  the  conduct  of 
Stockmar  was  ever  fair  and  dispassionate, 
and  his  judgment  penetrating  and  sound. 
Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  lightly  over 
these  passages. 

The  last  visit  of  Stockmar  to  England 
was  paid  in  1856  and  1857,  and  the  last 
occurrence  he  witnessed  here  was  another 
marriage — that  of  the  Princess  Royal — 
whom  he  had  known  and  loved  from  her 
infancy,  to  the  accomplished  heir  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  the  future  head 
and  centre  of  all  his  fondest  hopes.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
such  a  termination  to  his  life  at  the  Court 
of  England.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince 
were  then  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He  felt 
that  they  stood  in  no  need  of  his  guidance ; 
all  he  had  to  offer  them  was  his  friendship. 
And  thus  at  seventy  he  said,  *  I  must  take 
leave,  and  this  time  it  is  for  ever.  Well  it 
is  with  me  that  I  can  do  so  with  the 
clearest  conscience.  I  have  worked  as 
long  as  I  have  strength  for  a  purpose  with- 
out reproach.*  The  Queen  and  the  Prince 
visited  the  old  man  at  Coburg  in  i860,  and 
that  was  their  last  happy  interview.  Better 
that  he  should  have  died  then  (as  he  said 
himself)  than  lived  to  bear  the  sharp  pang 
of  the  ensuing  year.  The  death  of  the 
Prince,  which  blighted  so  many  hopes  of 
the  future,  and  left  so  broad  a  gap  not  to 


be  filled  in  this  generation,  was  to  Stock- 
mar not  only  the  keenest  wound  to  his  affec- 
tions, but  the  undoing  of  his  whole  life. 
*  The  building,*  he  said,  <  which  had  been 
conscientiously  raised  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  end,  with  a  pious  sense 
of  duty  and  the  labor  of  twenty  years,  is 
to  its  foundzltions  overthrown.*  All  that 
remained  were  a  few  portraits  of  him. he 
loved  so  well,  as  he  said  to  the  Queen, 
when  she  last  saw  him  at  Coburg  after  the 
catastrophe,  *  My  dear  good  Prince — how 
happy  I  shall  be  to  see  him  again  !  And 
it  will  not  be  long !  *  On  July  9,  1863,  he 
followed  him  to  the  grave. 

We  cannot  close  the  narrative  which 
has  this  pathetic  ending  without  a  pleasing 
reflection  on  lives  so  pure,  so  honorable, 
so  virtuous.  No  doubt  they  were  not 
exempt  from  those  defects  which  are 
inseparable  from  human  nature.  But  they 
were  dignified  by  a  lofty  purpose,  which 
raised  them  alike  over  great  temptations 
and  over  little  failings.  Of  Prince  Albert 
it  was  said  by  the  late  Lord  Clarendon, 
that  no  man  had  ever  proposed  to  himself 
a  higher  standard  of  duty,  and  no  man, 
having  so  high  a  standard,  had  ever  more 
nearly  lived  up  to  it.  To  think  well,  and 
to  act  as  well  as  he  thought,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  existence.  These  things,  which 
are  really  within  the  reach  of  every  man, 
are  nevertheless  more  rare  than  the  highest 
gifts  of  rank  and  fortune.  And  to  the 
devoted  friend,  guide  of  his  youth  and 
counsellor  of  his  manhood,  a  part  of  that 
rare  excellenceis  due. — From  the  Edinburgh 
Review, 
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The  most  brilliantly  joyous  of  all  come- 
dies were  brought  out  in  a  city  vexed  dur- 
ing the  years  that  gave  them  birth  by 
every  kind  of  misery  in  turn ;  by  want  and 
pestilence,  by  faction  and  the  mutual  dis- 
trust of  citizens,  by  defeat  on  land  and  sea, 
by  the  sense  of  abasement  and  the  presage 
of  ruin.  During  more  than  twenty  years 
of  war,  Aristophanes  was  the  best  public 


♦  A  Lecture  delivered  in  Dublin  before  the  So- 
cisty  for  Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature  and 
Art. 


teacher  of  Athens;  but  there  were  times 
when  distraction  was  more  needed  than 
advice.  One  of  the  best  of  his  plays  be- 
longs to  the  number  of  those  which  were 
meant  simply  to  amuse  the  town  at  a  time 
when  it  would  have  been  useless  to  lash  iL 
The  comedy  of  the  "  Frogs  '*  came  out  in 
a  season  of  gloomy  suspense — just  after 
Athens  had  made  a  last  effort  in  equipping 
a  fleet,  and  was  waiting  for  decisive  news 
firom  the  seat  of  war;  in  January  of  405 
B.C.,  eight  months  before  ^Egospotami  and 
about  fifteen  months  before  the  taking  of 
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Athens  by  Lysander.  A  succession  of  dis- 
asters and  seditions  had  worn  out  the  po- 
htical  life  of  the  city ;  patriotic  satire  could 
no  longer  find  scope  in  public  affairs,  for 
there  were  no  longer  any  vital  forces  which 
it  could  either  stimulate  or  combat  Nor 
could  the  jaded  minds  of  men  at  such  a 
time  easily  rise  into  a  region  •f  pure  fancy, 
as  when  nine  years  before,  on  the  eve  of 
the  last  crisis  in  the  war,  Aristophanes  had 
helped  them  to  forget  scandals  of  impiety 
and  misgovemment  on  a  voyage  to  his  city 
in  the  clouds.  What  remained  was  to  seek 
comfort  or  amusement  in  the  past;  and 
since  the  political  path  could  give  neither, 
then  in  the  literary  past — in  the  glories, 
fading  now  like  other  glories,  of  art  and 
poetry. 

It  was  now  just  fifty  years  since  the 
death  of  -^schylus.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  since  news  had  come  from  Mace- 
donia of  the  death  of  Euripides.  More 
lately  still,  at  the  end  of  the  year  before, 
Sophocles  had  closed  a  life  blessed  fiom  its 
beginning  by  the  gods  and  now  happy  in 
its  limit ;  for,  as  in  his  boyhood  he  had  led 
the  paean  after  Salamis,  so  he  died  too  soon 
to  hear  the  dirge  of  Imperial  Athens — the 
cry,  raised  in  the  Peiraeus  and  caught  up 
from  point  to  point  through  the  line  of  the 
Long  Walls,  which  carried  up  from  the 
harbor  to  the  town  the  news  of  the  over- 
throw on  the  Hellespont. 

With  the  death  of  Euripides  and  the 
death  of  Sophocles  so  recent,  and  no  man 
living  who  seemed  able  to  replace  them,  it 
might  seem  well  to  an  Athenian  that  the 
series  of  the  tragic  masters  was  closed.  In 
the  "  Frogs"  Aristophanes  supposes  Di- 
onysus, the  god  of  dramatic  inspiration, 
going  down  to  the  shades,  to  bring  back 
to  Athens,  beggared  of  poets  and  unable 
to  live  without  them,  the  best  poet  that 
could  be  found  below.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  anything  more  pathetic  than  an 
Athenian  audience  listening,  at  just  that 
time,  to  that  comedy  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus ;  in  view  of  the  sea  over  which 
their  empire  was  even  then  on  its  last  trial ; 
surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  an  em- 
pire over  art  which  had  already  declined 
— in  the  building,  at  once  theatre  and  tem- 
ple, which  the  imagination  of  the  poets 
lately  dead  had  long  peopled  with  the  di- 
vine or  heroic  shapes  known  to  them  and 
their  fathers,  but  in  which,  they  might  well 
forebode,  the  living  inspiration  of  the  god 
would  never  be  so  shown  forth  again. 


The  interest  of  the  comedy^  does  not 
depend,  however,  merely  on  its  character 
of  epilogue  to  a  school  of  tragic  drama  so 
masterly,  of  so  short  an  actual  life,  of  so 
perpetiial  an  influence ;  it  takes  another  kind 
of  interest  from  the  justness  of  its  implicit 
criticism ;  the  criticism  of  a  man  whose  wit 
would  not  have  borne  the  test  of  centuries 
and  the  harder  test  of  translation,  if  he  had 
not  joined  to  a  quick  fancy  the  qualities 
which  make  a  first-rate  critic. 

When  Dionysus  reaches  the  lower 
world,  an  uproar  is  being  raised  among  the 
dead.  It  has  been  the  custom  that  the 
throne  of  Tragedy,  next  to  Pluto's  own, 
shall  be  held  by  a  laureate  for  the  time  be- 
ing, subject  to  removal  on  the  coming  of  a 
better.  For  some  time  yEschylus  has  held 
the  place  of  honor.  Euripides,  however,  has 
just  come  down ;  the  newer  graces  o(  his 
style,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  showing  off, 
have  taken  the  crowd ;  and  their  applause 
has  moved  him  to  claim  the  tragic  throne, 
-^schylus  refuses  to  yield.  As  the  only 
way  of  settling  the  dispute,  scales  are 
brought ;  the  weightiest  things  which  the 
rivals  can  offer  are  compared ;  and  at  last 
the  balance  inclines  for  ^schylus.  But 
where,  in  die  meantime,  is  Sophocles  ?  He, 
too,  is  in  the  world  of  the  dead,  having 
come  down  just  after  Euripides.  "  Did  he" 
(asks  Xanthias,the  slave  of  Dionysus)  "  lay 
no  claim  to  the  chair?"  "No,  indeed, 
not  he,"  answers  ^acus  :  "  No — he  kissed 
^schylus  as  soon  as  he  came  down,  and 
shook  hands  with  him ;  and  -^schylus 
yielded  the  throne  to  him.  But  just  now 
he  meant,  Cleidemides  said,  to  hold  him- 
self in  reserve,  and,  if  ^schylus  won,  to 
stay  quiet ;  if  not,  he  said  he  would  try  a 
bout  with  Eurip'uksr 

It  is  in  this  placing  of  Sophocles  rela- 
tively to  the  disputants,  even  more  than  in 
the  account  of  the  contest,  that  Aristo- 
phanes has  shown  his  appreciativeness. 
While  he  seems  to  aim  merely  at  marking 
by  a  passing  touch  the  good-humored 
courtesy  of  Sophocles,  he  has,  with  the 
happiness  of  a  real  critic,  pointed  out  his 
place  as  a  poet.  The  behavior  of  Sopho- 
cles in  the  "  Frogs"  just  answers  to  his 
place  in  the  literary  history  of  his  age. 
This  place  is  fixed  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
Sophocles  was  a  poet  who  did  not  seek  to 
be  a  prophet ;  who  was  before  all  things  an 
artist ;  and  who,  living  in  the  quiet  essence 
of  art,  represented  the  mind  of  his  day  less 
by  bringing  into  relief  any  set  tendencies 
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than  by  seizing  in  its  highest  unity  the  total 
spirit  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  of 
the  legendary  world  in  which  his  fancy 
moved,  and  bringing  the  conflicts  of  this 
twofold  world  into  obedience,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  first  law  of  bis  own  nature 
— harmony.  The  workings  of  this  instinct 
of  harmony  will  be  best  seen,  first,  by  view- 
ing Sophocles  as  a  poet  in  two  broad  aspects 
— in  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  heroic 
legends  and  in  his  relation  to  the  social 
ideas  of  the  ^e  of  Pericles ;  next,  by  con- 
sidering two  of  his  special  qualities — the 
quality  which  has  been  called  his  irony, 
and  his  art  of  drawing  character. 

The  national  religion  of  Greece  was 
based  upon  genealogy.  It  carried  back  the 
mind  by  an  unbroken  ascent  from  living 
men  to  heroes  or  half-gods  who  had  been 
their  forefathers  in  the  flesh,  and  thence  to 
gods  from  whom  these  heroes  had  sprung. 
The  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of 
its  weakest  part;  enfeeblement  of  belief  in 
the  heroes,  implied  enfeeblement  of  belief 
in  the  gods.  The  decreasing  vividness  of 
faith  in  the  heroes  is  the  index  of  failing 
life  in  the  Greek  national  religion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ  this  belief  in  the  heroes  was  real 
and  living.  The  Persian  Wars  were  wars 
of  race,  the  first  general  conflict  of  Hellene 
"with  barbarian ;  and  it  was  natural  that  in 
such  a  conflict  the  Greek  mind  should  turn 
with  longing  and  trust  towards  those  kin- 
dred heroes  of  immortal  blood  who  long 
ago  had  borne  arms  for  Achaia  against 
Asia.  It  was  told  how,  on  the  day  of 
Marathon,  the  Athenian  ranks  had  been 
cheered  by  the  sudden  presence  among 
them  of  Theseus ;  while  through  the  press 
of  battle  two  other  combatants  had  been 
seen  to  pass  in  more  than  earthly  strength, 
the  hero  Echetlus  and  he  who  had  given 
his  name  to  the  field.  Just  before  the  fight 
at  Salamis  a  Greek  ship  was  sent  with  offer- 
ings to  the  tombs  of  the  ^acidae  in  .^gina; 
and  when  the  paean  sounded  and  the  fleets 
closed,  the  form  of  a  colossal  warrior  was 
seen  to  move  over  the  battle,  and  the 
Greeks  knew  that  the  greatest  of  the 
^acid  line,  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  was  with 
them  that  day,  as  he  had  been  with  their 
fathers  at  Troy. 

But  fi-om  the  moment  when  the  united 
Greek  effort  against  Persia  was  over,  the 
old  belief  which  it  had  made  to  start  up  in 
a  last  glow  began  to  die  out.  The  causes 
of  this  decline  were  chiefly  three.     First, 


the  division  of  once-united  Greece  into 
two  camps — the  Athenian  and  the  Spartan, 
— a  division  which  tended  to  weaken  all 
sentiments  based  on  the  idea  of  a  common 
blood ;  and  the  belief  in  the  heroes  as  an 
order  was  one  of  these  sentiments.  Second- 
ly, the  advance  of  democracy,  which  tend- 
ed to  create  a  jealous  feeling  and  a  sarcas- 
tic tone  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  old 
families ;  chief  among  which  claims  was 
that  of  kinship  with  the  gods  through  the 
heroes.  Thirdly,  the  birth  of  an  historical 
sense.  Before  the  Persian  crisis  history 
bad  been  represented  among  the  Greeks 
only  by  local  or  family  traditions.  The 
Wars  of  Liberation  had  given  to  Herodotus 
the  first  genuinely  historical  inspiration  felt 
by  a  Greek.  These  wars  showed  him  that 
there  was  a  corporate  life,  higher  than  that 
of  the  city,  of  which  the  story  might  be 
told ;  and  they  offered  to  him  as  a  subject 
the  drama  of  the  collision  between  East 
and  West.  With  him,  the  spirit  of  history 
was  bom  into  Greece ;  and  his  work,  called 
after  the  nine  muses,  was  indeed  the  first 
utterance  of  Clio.  The  historical  spirit  was 
the  form  in  which  the  general  scepticism  of 
the  age  acted  on  the  belief  in  the  heroic 
legends.  For  Herodotus  himself,  the  heroes 
are  still  godlike.  But  for  Thucydides,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  century,  the  genuine 
hfl-o-ship  of  Agamemnon  and  Pelops  is  no 
more ;  he  criticises  their  probable  resources 
and  motives  as  he  might  have  discussed 
the  conduct  or  the  income  of  a  contem- 
porary. They  are  real  to  him ;  but  they 
are  real  as  men ;  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
unreal  as  claimants  of  a  half-divine  char- 
acter. 

The  great  cycles  of  heroic  legends  fur- 
nished the  principal  subjects  of  Attic  tra- 
gedy. Three  distinct  methods  of  treating 
these  legends  appear  in  -^schylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides. 

The  spirit  of  ^schylus  is  in  all  things 
more  Hellenic  than  Athenian.  The  Pan- 
hellenic  heroism  of  which  in  the  struggle 
with  Persia  he  had  himself  been  a  witness 
and  a  part  is  the  very  inspiration  of  his 
poetry.  For  him  those  heroes  who  were 
the  common  pride  of  the  Greek  race  are 
true  demigods.  In  his  dramas  they  stand 
as  close  to  the  gods  as  in  the  Iliad ;  and 
more  than  in  the  Iliad  do  they  tower  above 
men.  With  him  their  distinctive  attribute 
is  majesty ;  a  majesty  rather  Titanic  than 
in  the  proper  Greek  sense  heroic.  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  basis  of  this  Titanic 
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majesty  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the 
effect  is  wrought  partly  by  pomp  and 
weight  of  language,  partly  by  vagueness 
of  outline.  But  the  essential  reason  ap- 
pears to  be  another.  The  central  idea  of 
Greek  tragedy  is  the  conflict  between  free- 
will and  fate.  In  -^schylus  this  conflict 
takes  its  simplest  and  therefore  grandest 
form.  No  subtle  contrivance,  no  complex- 
ity of  purposes,  breaks  the  direct  shock  of 
the  collision  between  man  and  destiny. 
Agamemnon  before  the  Fury  of  his  house 
is  even  as  Prometheus  facing  Zeus. 

In  thus  imagining  the  heroes  as  distinct- 
ly superhuman,  and  as  claiming  the  sympa- 
thy of  men  rather  by  a  bare  grandeur  of 
agony,  than  by  any  closely-understood  affin- 
•ty  of  experience,  ^schylus  was  striving  to 
sustain  a  belief  which  had  not  gone  out  of 
his  age,  but  which  was  dying.  In  his  mid- 
career,  about  ten  years  before  his  Oresteia, 
the  so-called  relics  of  Theseus  found  at 
Scyros  were  brought  to  Athens  by  Cimon 
and  laid  in  a  shrine  specially  built  for  them. 
The  distinctly  religious  enthusiasm  then 
shown  implies  the  old  faith.  It  is  hard  to 
suppose  a  like  incident  could  have  brought 
out  a  like  public  feeling  even  thirty  years 
later. 

Euripides,  towards  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
his  contemporaries  as  that  of  -^schyluAo 
his  at  the  beginning;  that  is,  he  was  in 
heneral  agreement  with  their  beliefs,  but 
geld  to  some  things  from  which  they  were 
going  further  and  further  away.  The  na- 
tional religion  was  now  all  but  dead.  By 
the  side  of  philosophic  scepticism,  had 
come  up  the  spurious  scepticism  which 
teachers  of  rhetoric  had  made  popular. 
The  devotional  need,  so  far  as  it  was  felt, 
was  usually  satisfied  by  rituals  or  mysteries 
brought  in  from  abroad ;  the  old  creed  was 
not  often  attacked,  but  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  among  "  able  "  men  that  it 
was  to  be  taken  allegorically ;  and  a  dim, 
silently  spreading  sense  of  this  had  further 
weakened  its  hold  upon  the  people.  What, 
then,  was  a  tragic  poet  to  do  ?  The  drama 
was  an  act  of  worship ;  the  consecrated 
mythology  must  still  supply  the  greatest 
number  of  its  subjects.  Euripides  solved 
the  problem  partly  by  realism,  partly  by 
antiquarianism.  He  presented  the  hero  as 
a  man,  reflecting  the  mind  as  well  as 
speaking  the  dialect  of  the  day ;  and  he 
made  the  legend,  where  he  could,  illustrate 
local  Attic  tradition.    The  reason  why  this 


treatment  failed,  so  far  as  it  failed,  has  not 
always  been  accurately  stated.  Euripides 
has  sometimes  been  judged  as  if  his  poeti- 
cal fault  had  been  in  bringing  down  half- 
gods  to  the  level  of  men  and  surrounding 
them  with  mean  and  ludicrous  troubles 
Probably  this  notion  has  been  strengthen- 
ed by  the  scene  in  the  "  Achamians  "  (the 
really  pointed  criticisms  of  Aristophanes 
upon  Euripides  are  to  be  found  elsewhere), 
in  which  the  needy  citizen  calls  on  Euri- 
pides and  begs  for  some  of  the  rags  in 
which  he  has  been  wont  to  clothe  his 
heroes ;  and  the  tragic  poet  tells  his  servant 
to  look  for  the  rags  of  Telephus  between 
those  of  Thyestes  and  those  of  Ino.  But 
the  very  strength  of  Euripides  lay  in  a 
deep  and  tender  compassion  for  human 
suffering :  if  he  had  done  nothing  worse  to 
his  heroes  than  to  give  them  rags  and 
crutches,  his  power  could  have  kept  for 
them  at  least  the  sympathy  due  to  the  sor- 
did miseries  of  men  ;  he  would  only  have 
substituted  a  severely  human  for  an  ideal 
pathos.  His  real  fault  lay  in  the  admission 
of  sophistic  debate.  A  drama  cannot  be 
an  artistic  whole  in  which  the  powers  sup- 
posed to  control  the  issues  of  the  action 
represent  a  given  theory  of  moral  govern- 
ment, while  the  agents  are  from  time  to 
time  employing  the  resources  of  rhetorical 
logic  to  prove  that  this  theory  is  either 
false  or  doubtful. 

Between  these  two  contrasted  concep- 
tions— the  austere  transcendentalism  of 
-^schylus  and  the  sophistic  realism  of 
Euripides — stands  the  conception  of  So- 
phocles. But  Sophocles  is  far  nearer  to 
^schylus  than  to  Euripides ;  since  Sopho- 
cles and  ^schylus  have  this  affinity,  that 
the  art  of  both  is  ideal.  The  heroic  form 
is  in  outline  almost  the  same  for  Sophocles 
as  for  ^schylus ;  but  meanwhile  there  has 
passed  over  it  such  a  change  as  came  over 
the  statue  on  which  the  sculptor  gazed  un- 
til the  stone  began  to  kindle  with  the  glow 
of  a  responsive  life,  and  what  just  now  was 
a  blank  faultlessness  of  beauty  became 
loveliness  warmed  by  a  human  soul. 
Sophocles  lived  in  the  ancestral  legends  of 
Greece  otherwise  than  .^schylus  lived  in 
them.  -^schylus  felt  the  grandeur  and 
the  terror  of  their  broadest  aspects,  their 
interpretation  of  the  strongest  human  im- 
pulses, their  commentary  on  problems  of 
destiny  :  Sophocles  dwelt  on  their  details 
with  the  intent,  calm  joy  of  artistic  medi- 
tation ;  believing  their  divineness ;  finding 
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in  them  a  typical  reconciliation  of  forces 
which  in  real  life  are  never  absolutely 
reconciled — a  concord  such  as  the  musical 
instinct  of  his  nature  assured  him  must  be 
the  ultimate  law;  recognizing  in  them,  too, 
scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  imagination 
in  moral  ans^lysis,  without  breaking  the 
bounds  of  reverence;  for,  while  these  'le- 
gends express  the  conflict  between  neces- 
sity and  free-will,  they  leave  shadowy  all 
that  conflict  within  the  man  himself  which 
may  precede  the  determination  of  the  will. 

The  heroic  persons  of  the  Sophoclean 
drama  are  at  once  human  and  ideal. 
They  are  made  human  by  the  distinct  and 
continuous  portrayal  of  their  chief  feelings, 
impulses,  and  motives.  Their  ideality  is 
preserved  chiefly  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
poet  avoids  too  minute  a  moral  analysis : 
and  so  each  character,  while  its  main 
tendencies  are  exhibited,  still  remains  gene- 
ric, a  type  rather  than  a  portrait.  Second- 
ly— and  this'  is  of  higher  moment — the 
persons  of  the  drama  are  ever  under  the 
directly  manifested,  immediately  felt  con- 
trol of  the  gods  and  of  fate.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  collision  of  forces  so  abrupt  as 
in  -^schylus ;  since  the  ampler  unfolding 
of  character  serves  to  foreshow,  and 
sometimes  to  delay,  the  catastrophe. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace 
of  that  competition  between  free  thought 
and  the  principle  of  authority  which 
is*  often  so  jarring  in  the  plots  of 
Euripides.  In  the  dramas  of  Sophocles 
there  is  perfect  unity  of  moral  govern- 
ment; and  the  development  of  human 
motives,  while  it  heightens  the  interest  of 
the  action,  serves  to  illustrate  the  power 
of  the  gods. 

The  method  by  which  Sophocles  thus 
combines  humanity  with  idealism  may  be 
seen  in  the  cases  of  Ajax,  of  (Edipus,  and 
of  Heracles. 

Ajax  had  been  deprived  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles  by  the  award  of  the  Atreidae. 
The  goddess  Athene,  whom  he  had 
angered  by  arrogance,  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  his  disappointment  and 
rage  to  strike  him  with  madness.  In  this 
frenzy  he  had  fallen  upon  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  Greek  army  on  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  had  butchered  or  tortured  them, 
thinking  that  he  was  wreaking  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  When  he  comes  to  his 
senses,  he  is  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
his  disgrace,  and  destroys  himself. 

The  central  person  of  this  drama  be- 


comes human  in  the  hands  of  Sophocles 
by  the  natural  delineation  of  his  anguisii 
on  the  return  to  sanity.  Ajax  feels  the 
new  shame  added  to  his  repulse  as  any 
man  of  honor  would  feel  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  stands  above  men.  An  ideal  or 
heroic  character  is  lent  to  him,  partly  by 
the  grandeur  with  which  two  feeUngs — re- 
morse, and  the  sense  that  his  dishonor 
must  be  effaced  by  death — absolutely  pre- 
dominate over  all  other  emotions,  as  over 
pity  for  Tecmessa  and  his  son ;  chiefly  by 
his  terrible  nearness  to  Athene,  as  one 
whom  with  her  own  voice  she  had  once 
urged  to  battle,  promising  her  aid — when, 
face  to  face  with  her,  he  vaunted  his  in- 
dependence of  her,  and  provoked  her 
anger; — then,  as  the  blinded  victim  whom 
she,  his  pretended  ally,  had  stung  into 
the  senseless  slaughter — lasdy,  as  the  con- 
scious, broken-hearted  sufferer  of  her  chas- 
tisement 

In  the  farewell  of  Ajax  to  Tecmessa 
and  the  seamen  who  had  come  with  him 
from  Salamis  to  Troy — a  farewell  really 
final,  but  disguised  as  temporary  under  a 
sustained  ^though  possibly  unconscious) 
irony — the  human  and  the  heroic  elements 
are  thus  blended : — 

"  All  things  the  long  and  countless  years 
first  draw  from  darkness,  then  bury  from 
light ;  and  nothing  is  past  hope,  but  there 
is  confusion  even  for  the  dreadful  oath  and 
for  the  stubborn  will.  For  even  I,  I  once 
so  wondrous  firm,  like  iron  in  the  dipping, 
felt  my  keen  edge  dulled  by  yon  v/oman*s 
words;  and  I  have  ruth  to  leave  her  a 
widow  with  my  foes,  and  the  boy  an 
orphan.  But  I  will  go  to  the  sea-waters 
and  the  meadows  by  the  shore,  that  in  the 
purging  of  my  stains  I  may  flee  the  heavy 

anger  of  the  goddess Henceforth 

I  shall  know  how  to  yield  to  the  gods  and 
learn  to  revere  the  Atreidae :  they  are 
rulers,  so  we  must  submit.  Of  course, 
dread  things  and  things  most  potent  bow 
to  office.  Thus  it  is  that  the  snow-strewn 
winters  give  place  to  fruitful  summer ;  and 
thus  Night's  weary  round  makes  room  for 
Day  with  her  white  horses  to  kindle  light ; 
and  the  breath  of  dreadful  winds  at  last 
gives  slumber  to*  the  groaning  sea ;  and, 
like  the  rest,  almighty  Sleep  looses  whom 
he  has  bound,  nor  holds  with  an  eternal 
grasp.  And  «/<f,  shall  we  not  learn  dis- 
<:retion?  I  chiefly,  for  I  have  newly 
learned  that  our  enemy  is  to  be  hated  but 
so  far  as  one  who  will  hereafter  be  a  friend ; 
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and  towards  a  friend  I  would  wish  so  far 
to  show  aid  and  service  as  knowing  that 
he  will  not  always  abide.  For  to  most  men 
the  haven  of  friendship  is  false.  But  all  this 
will  be  well. — ^Woman,  go  thou  within, 
and  pray  to  the  gods  that  in  all  fulness 
the  desires  of  my  heart  may  be  fulfilled. 
And  do  ye,  friends,  honor  my  wishes  even 
as  she  does,  and  bid  Teucer,  when  he  come, 
have  care  for  me  and  good-will  to  you  as 
well.  For  I  will  go  whither  I  must 
pass, — ^but  do  ye  what  I  bid;  and  per- 
chance, perchance,  though  now  I  suffer, 
ye  will  hear  that  I  have  found  rest." 

The  story  of  CEdipus  is  more  complex ; 
alternations  of  alarm  and  relief,  of  con- 
fidence and  despair,  attend  the  gradual 
unravelling  of  his  history;  the  miseries 
which  crowd  upon  him  at  the  last  dis- 
covery seem  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
sorrow.  A  character  so  variously  tried,  is 
necessarily  laid  open ;  and  CEdipus  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  to  us  of  all  the  persons 
of  Sophocles.  Antigone,  Electra,  Philoc- 
tetes  are  not  less  human;  but  no  such 
glare  of  lightning  flashes  in  the  depths  of 
their  natures.  At  the  opening  of  the  play 
how  perfect  an  embodiment  of  assured 
greatness  is  CEdipus  the  King,  bending 
with  stately  tenderness  to  the  trouble  of 
the  Theban  folk  : — 

"  O  my  children,  latest-bom  to  Cadmus 
who  was  of  old,  why  bow  ye  to  me  thus 
beseeching  knees,  with  the  wreathed  bough 
of  the  suppliant  in  your  hands,  while  the 
city  reeks  with  incense,  rings  with  prayers 
for  health  and  cries  of  woe  ?  I  deemed  it 
unmeet,  my  children,  to  learn  of  these 
things  from  the  mouth  of  others,  and  am 
come  here  myself,  I,  whom  all  men  call 
CEdipus  the  famous. " 

And  how  .thoroughly  answering  to  this 
is  the  tone  in  which  the  priest,  the  leader 
of  the  suppliants,  tells  the  trouble  and  the 
faith  of  Thebes : — 

"  A  blight  is  on  it  in  the  fruit-guarding 
blossoms  of  the  land,  in  the  herds  among 
the  pastures,  in  the  barren  pangs  of 
women ;  and  withal,  that  fiery  god,  the 
dreadful  Plague,  has  swooped  on  us,  and 
ravages  the  town;  by  whom  the  house  of 
Cadmus  is  made  waste,*  but  dark  Hades 
rich  in  groans  and  tears. 

"It  is  not  that  we  deem  thee  ranked 
with  gods  that  I  and  these  children  are 
suppliants  at  thy  hearth  ;  but  as  deeming 
thee  first  of  men,  not  only  in  life's  common 
chances,  but  when  men  have  to  do  with 


the  immortals;  thou  who  camest  to  the  town 
of  Cadmus  and  didst  rid  us  of  the  tax 
that  we  paid  to  the  hard  songstress, — and 
this,  though  thou  knewest  nothing  from 
us  that  could  help  thee,  nor  hadst  been 
schooled ;  no,  with  a  god's  aid,  as  we  say 
and  deem,  didst  thou  uplift  our  life. 

"  And  now,  CEdipus,  name  glorious  in 
all  eyes,  we  beseech  thee,  all  we  sup- 
pliants, to  find  for  us  some  succor; 
whether  thou  wottest  of  it  by  the  whisper 
of  a  god,  or  knowest  it  in  the  power  of 
man." 

Then  comes  the  oracle,  announcing 
that  the  land  is  thus  plagued  because  it 
harbors  the  unknown  murderer  of  Laius ; 
the  pity  of  CEdipus  is  quickened  into  a 
fiery  zeal  for  discovery  and  atonement; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  prophet  Teiresias  : — 

"  Teiresias,  whose  soul  grasps  all  things, 
the  lore  that  may  be  told  and  the 
unspeakable,  the  secrets  of  heaven  and 
the  low  things  of  the  earth, — ^thou  feelest, 
though  thou  canst  not  see,  what  a  plague 
doth  haunt  our  state, — from  which,  great 
prophet,  we  find  in  thee  our  protector 
and  only  saviour.  Now,  Phoebus — if  per- 
chance thou  knowest  it  not  from  the 
messengers — sent  answer  to  our  question 
that  the  only  riddance  from  this  pest 
which  could  come  to  us  was  if  we  should 
learn  aright  the  slayers  of  Laius,  and  slay 
them,  or  send  them  into  exile  from  our 
land.  Do  thou,  then,  grudge  neither  voice 
of  birds  nor  any  other  way  of  seer-lore  that 
thou  hast,  but  save  thyself  and  the  state 
and  me,  and  take  away  all  the  taint  of 
the  dead.  For  in  thee  is  our  hope ;  and 
a  man's  noblest  task  is  to  help  others  by 
his  best  means  and  powers. " 

Teiresias  is  silent :  the  taunts  of  CEdipus 
at  last  sting  him  into  uttering  his  secret — 
CEdipus  is  the  murderer  :  and  thencefor- 
ward, through  indignation,  scorn,  agonized 
suspense,  the  human  passion  mounts  until 
it  bursts  forth  in  the  last  storm. 

And  now  the  human  element  of  the 
history  has  been  worked  out.  CEdipus 
.has  passed  to  the  limit  of  earthly  anguish ; 
•and,  as  if  with  his  self-inflicted  blindn^s 
had  come  clearer  spiritual  sight,  he  begins 
to  feel  a  presentiment  of  some  further, 
peculiar  doom.  "  Suffer  me  to  dwell  on 
the  hills,"  he  asks  of  Creon,  "  that  there  I 
may  die.  And  yet  thus  much  I  know, 
that  neither  sickness  nor  aught  else  shall 
destroy  me  ;  for  I  should  never  have  been 
saved  on  the  verge  of  death  except  for 
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some  strange  ill."  The  second  play  of 
Sophocles — "  CEdipus  at  Colonus" — has 
pervading  it  the  calm  of  an  assurance  in- 
to which  this  first  troubled  foreboding  has 
settled  down:  CEdipus,  already  in  spirit 
separate  from  men,  has  found  at  Colonus 
the  destined  haven  of  his  wanderings,  and 
only  awaits  the  summons  out  of  life.  At 
last  from  the  darkness  of  the  sacred  cavern 
the  voice  long-waited  for  is  heard, — 
"  CEdipus,  CEdipus,  why  do  we  tarry  ?" 
And  the  eye-witness  of  his  passing  says, 
"  Not  the  fiery  bolt  of  the  god  took  him 
away,  nor  the  tumult  of  sea-storm  in  that 
hour,  but  either  a  summoner  from  heaven, 
or  the  deep  place  of  the  dead  opened  to 
him  in  love,  without  a  pang.  For  the 
man  was  ushered  forth  not  with  groans 
nor  in  sickness  or  pain,  but  beyond  all 
mortals,  wondrously." 

As  CEdipus,  first  shown  in  the  vividness 
of  a  tortured  humanity,  is  then  raised 
above  men  by  keen  spiritual  anguish,  so  it  is 
earthly  passion  and  bodily  suffering  which 
give  a  human  interest  to  Heracles  the  very 
son  of  Zeus.  He  stands  by  the  altar  on 
Mount  Censeum,  doing  sacrifice  to  his 
Olympian  Father  for  the  taking  of  CEcha- 
lia;  clad  in  the  robe  which  his  messenger, 
Lichas,  has  just  brought  him  as  the  gift  of 
Deianeira ;  the  robe  which  she  has  secretly 
anointed  with  the  blood  of  the  Centaur 
Nessus,  believing  this  to  be  a  charm  which 
shall  win  back  to  her  the  love  of  Hera- 
cles.    What  follows  is  thus  told  : — 

"  At  first,  hapless  one,  he  prayed  with 
cheerful  heart,  rejoicing  in  his  comely 
garb.  But  when  the  flame  of  sacrifice  be- 
gan to  blaze  from  the  holy  offerings  and 
from  the  resinous  wood,  sweat  broke  out 
upon  his  flesh,  and  the  tunic  clung  to  his 
sides,  and  at  every  joint,  close-glued  as  if 
by  workman's  hand;  and  there  came  a 
biting  pain  twitching  at  his  bones ;  and 
then  the  venom  as  of  a  deadly,  cruel  adder 
began  to  eat  him. 

"  Then  it  was  that  he  cried  out  on  the 
unhappy  Lichas,  in  nowise  guilty  for  thy 
.  crime,  asking  with  what  thoughts  he 
brought  this  robe ;  and  he,  knowing 
nothing,  hapless  man,  said  that  he  had 
only  brought  thy  gift,  as  he  was  charged. 
Then  Heracles,  as  he  heard  it,  and  as  a 
piercing  spasm  clutched  his  lungs,  caught 
him  by  the  foot,  where  the  ankle  hinges 
in  the  socket,  and  flung  him  at  a  rock 
washed  on  both  sides  by  the  sea;   and 


Lichas  has  his  white  brain  oozing  through 
his  hair,  as  the  skull  is  cloven  and  the 
blood  scattered  therewith. 

"  But  all  the  people  lifted  up  a  voice  of 
anguish  and  of  awe,  since  one  was  fren- 
zied and  the  other  slain  ;  and  no  one 
flared  to  come  before  the  man.  For  he 
was  twitched  to  the  ground  and  into  the 
air,  howling,  shrieking;  and  the  rocks 
rang  around,  —  the  steep  Locrian  head- 
lands and  Euboea's  capes.  But  when  he 
was  worn  out  with  ofttimes  throwing  him- 
self in  his  misery  on  the  ground  and  often 
making  loud  lament,  while  he  reviled  his 
ill-starred  wedlock  with  thee  and  his  mar- 
riage into  the  house  of  CEneus,  saying  how 
he  had  found  in  it  the  ruin  of  his  life — 
then,  out  of  the  flame  and  smoke  that  be- 
set him,  he  lifted  his  distorted  eye  and 
saw  me  in  the  great  host,  weeping;  and 
he  looked  at  me,  and  called  me,  *Son, 
come  here,  do  not  flee  my  woe,  even  if 
thou  must  die  with  me — come,  bear  me 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  set  me,  if  thou 
canst,  in  a  place  where  no  man  shall  .see 
me ;  or,  if  thou  hast  any  pity,  at  least  con- 
vey me  with  all  speed  out  of  this  land,  and 
let  me  not  die  on  this  spot.'  " 

Presently  Heracles  himself  is  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  In  the 
lamentation  wrung  from  him  by  his  tor- 
ment two  strains  are  clear  above  the  rest, 
and  each  is  a  strain  of  thoroughly  human 
anguish.  He  contrasts  the  strength  in 
which,  through  life,  he  has  been  the  cham- 
pion of  helpless  men — "  ofttimes  on  the 
sea  and  in  all  forests  ridding  them  of 
plagues" — with  his  own  helpless  misery  in 
this  hour ;  and  he  contrasts  the  greatness 
of  the  work  to  which  he  had  seemed 
called  with  the  weakness  of  the  agent  who 
has  arrested  it : — 

"  Ah  me,  whose  hands  and  shoulders 
have  borne  full  many  a  fiery  trial  and  evil 
to  tell !  But  never  yet  hath  the  wife  of 
Zeus  or  the  hated  Eurystheus  laid  on  me 
aught  so  dreadful  as  this  woven  snare  of 
the  Furies,  which  the  daughter  of  CEneus, 
falsely  fah:,  hath  fastened  on  my  shoulders, 
and  by  which  I  perish.  Glued  to  my 
sides,  it  has  eaten  away  my  flesh  to  the 
bone;  it  is  ever  with  me,  sucking  the 
channels  of  my  breath;  already  it  has 
drained  my  vigorous  blood,  and  in  all  my 
body  I  am  marred,  the  thrall  of  these  unut- 
terable bonds.  Not  the  warrior  on  the 
battle-field,  not  the  giant's  earthbom  host. 
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nor  the  might  of  wild  beasts,  nor  Hellas, 
nor  the  land  of  the  alien,  nor  all  the  lands 
that  I  have  visited  and  purged,  have  done 
unto  me  thus;  but  a  woman,  a  weak 
woman,  born  not  to  the  strength  of  man, 
alone,  alone  has  struck  me  down  without 
a  sword.  ^ 

"  O  King  Hades,  receive  me ! — Smite 
me,  O  flash  of  Zeus !  O  King,  O  Father, 
dash,  hurl  thy  thunder-bolt  upon  me  1 
Again  the  pest  eats  me — it  has  blazed  up, 
it  was  started  into  fury  !  O  hands,  hands, 
O  shoulders  and  breast  and  trusty  arms^ 
ye,  ye  in  this  plight,  are  they  who  once 
tamed  by  force  the  haunter  of  Nemea,  the 
scourge  of  herdsmen,  the  lion  whom  no 
man  might  approach  or  face — who  tamed 
the  hydra  of  Lerna  and  the  host  of 
monsters  of  double  form,  man  joined  to 
horse,  with  whom  none  might  mingle, 
fierce,  lawless,  of  surpassing  might — tamed 
the  Erymanthian  beast  and  the  three- 
headed  dog  of  Hades  underground,  an 
appalling  foe,  offspring  of  the  dread  Echid- 
na,— tamed  the  serpent  who  guards  the 
golden  apples  in  earth's  utmost  clime. 
And  of  other  toils  ten  thousand  I  had 
taste,  and  no  man  got  a  trophy  from  my 
hands.  But  now  with  joint  thus  wrenched 
from  joint,  with  frame  torn  to  shreds,  I 
have  been  wrecked  by  this  blind  curse — I, 
who  am  named  son  of  noblest  mother — I, 
who  was  called  the  offspring  of  starry 
Zeus  1" 

Anon  he  learns  that  the  venom  which  is 
devouring  him  is  the  poisoned  blood  of 
his  old  enemy,  the  Centaur  Nessus.  That 
knowledge  gives  him  at  once  the  calm 
certainty  of  death ;  and  now,  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  passage  to  his  Father,  there 
arises,  triumphant  over  bodily  torment, 
the  innate,  tranquil  strength  of  his  im- 
mortal origin.  He  sees  in  this  last  chapter 
of  his  earthly  ordeal  the  foreordained  pur- 
pose of  Zeus : — 

"  It  was  foreshown  to  me  by  my  Father 
of  old  that  I  should  die  by  no  creature 
that  had  the  breath  of  life,  but  by  one 
who  was  dead  and  a  dweller  in  Hades. 
So  this  monster,  the  Centaur,  even  as  the 
god's  will  had  been  foreshown,  slew  me,  a 
living  man,  when  he  was  dead." 

He  directs  that  he  shall  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  Mount  CEta,  above  Trachis, 
sacred  to  Zeus ;  that  a  funeral  pyre  shall 
there  be  raised,  and  he,  while  yet  living, 
laid  upon  it;  that  so  the  flame  which  frees 
his  spirit  from  the  flesh  may  in  the  same 


moment  bear  it  up  to  Zeus.  No  one  of 
the  sacred  places  of  Greece  was  connect- 
ed with  a  legend  of  such  large  meaning, 
with  one  which  was  so  much  a  world- 
legend,  as  this  mountain-summit  looking 
over  the  waters  of  the  Malian  Gulf.  As 
generation  after  generation  came  to  the 
struggle  with  plagues  against  which  there 
arose  no  new  deliverer,  weary  eyes  must 
often  have  been  turned  to  the  height  on 
which  the  first  champion  of  men  had  won 
his  late  release  from  the  steadfast  malig- 
nity of  fate;  where,  in  the  words  of  the 
Chorus  foreboding  the  return  of  Philoc- 
tetes  to  Trachis,  "  the  great  warrior,  wrap- 
ped in  heavenly  fire,  drew  near  to  all  the 
gods.**  It  is  Sophocles  in  the  "  Trachiniae" 
who  has  given  the  noblest  and  the  most 
complete  expression  to  this  legend ;  show- 
ing Heracles,  first,  as  the  son  of  Zeus 
suffering  for  men  and  sharing  their  pain ; 
then,  towards  the  end  of  his  torments,  as 
already  godlike  in  the  clear  knowledge 
of  his  Father's  will  and  of  his  own  coming 
change  to  perfect  godhead. 

One  aspect  of  the  poetry  of  Sophocles 
has  now  been  noticed;  the  character  of 
the  treatment  applied  by  him  to  those 
legends  which  supplied  the  chief  material 
of  Greek  tragedy.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  heroes  of  -^schylus  are  essen- 
tially superhuman;  that  the  heroes  of 
Euripides  are  essentially  human,  and  often 
of  a  low  hundan  type ;  that  the .  heroes  of 
Sophocles  are  at  once  human  and  super- 
human :  human  generically,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  certain  general  human  qualities ; 
superhuman,  partly  by  the  very  strength 
in  which  these  qualities  are  portrayed, 
partly  by  the  direct  relation  of  the  persons 
with  supernatural  powers.  It  has  been 
seen  further  that  these  three  styles  of 
handling  correspond  with  successive  phases 
of  contemporary  belief;  the  tendency  of 
Greek  thought  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
having  been  gradually  to  lower  the  ideal 
stature  of  the  ancestral  demigods. 

But  this  change  of  feeling  towards  the 
myths  is  not  the  only  change  of  which 
account  has  to  be  taken.  The  spirit  of 
dramatic  poetry  was  influenced  less  directly, 
yet  broadly,  by  the  current  of  political 
change. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  Athens  was  a  limited  democracy;  at 
the  close  of  the  century  it  was  an  absolute 
democracy.  Three  periods  may  be  marked 
in  the  transition.     The  first  includes   the 
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new  growth  of  democracy  at  Athens, 
springing  from  the  common  eflfort  against 
Persia— rthe  reform  of  Aristeides  and  the 
reform  of  Pericles.  Its  net  result  was  the 
formal  maturing  of  the  democracy  by  the 
removal  of  a  few  old  limitations.  The 
second  period  is  one  of  rest.  It  covers 
those  thirty  years  during  which  the  recent 
aboHtion  of  conservative  checks  was  com- 
pensated by  the  controlling  power  of 
Pericles,  and  there  was  "  in  name  a  de- 
mocracy, but  in  fact  government  by  the 
leading  man."*  The  third  period,  be- 
ginning at  the  death  of  Pericles,  at  last 
shows  the  mature  democracy  in  its  normal 
working.  The  platform  for  a  leader  of 
the  people  which  Pericles  had  first  set  up 
remains;  it  is  held  by  a  series  of  men 
subservient  to  the  people ;  and  the  result 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  ecclesia.  -^schy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  represent 
respectively  the  first,  second,  and  third  of 
these  periods. 

iEschylus,  whose  mind  was  heated  to 
its  highest  glow  by  the  common  Greek 
effort  against  Persia  and  thenceforth  kept 
the  impress  of  that  time,  was  through  life 
democratic  just  so  far  as  Athens  was  dem- 
ocratic at  the  end  of  the  Persian  Wars*. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  shared  the  sense  of 
civic  equality  created  by  common  labors 
and  perils.  On  the  other  hand,  he  held 
to  the  old  religion  of  Greece  and  Athens, 
to  the  family  traditions  bound  up  with  it 
and  to  the  constitutional  forms  consecrated 
by  both.  His  greatest  trilogy,  the  Oresteia, 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  period  just  de- 
fined ;  and  its  third  play,  the  "  Eumenides," 
is  a  symbol  of  his  political  creed.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  exalts  Theseus,  peculiar- 
ly the  hero  of  the  democracy;  on  the 
other,  it  protests  against  the  withdrawal 
of  a  moral  censorship  from  the  Areiopa- 
gus. 

Euripides,  in  the  last  third  of  the  century, 
is  a  democrat  living  under  a  democracy 
which  disappointed  his  theory.  His  con- 
stant praise  of  the  farmer-class  is  meaning ; 
he  liked  them  because  they  were  the 
citizens  who  had  least  to  do  with  the 
violence  of  the  ecclesia.  It  was  the  sense 
of  this  violence — the  hopeless  bane,  as  he 
thought  it,  of  the  democracy — which 
hindered  him  from  having  a  thorough 
interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  city, 
and   from   drawing  any  vigorous  or  con 
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tinuous  life  for  his  poetry  from  that  source. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  have  been 
one  of  the  literary  men  who  towards  the 
end  of  the  war  emigrated  from  Athens  to 
Macedonia.  The  strain  of  social  criticism, 
often  rather  querulous,  which  runs  through 
his  plays  gives  them,  in  one  respect,  a 
tone  strange  to  Attic  tragedy.  An  Athe- 
nian dramatist  at  the  festivals  was  a  citizen 
addressing  fellow-citizens;  not  only  a  re- 
ligious but  a  certain  political  sympathy 
was  supposed  to  exist  between  them, 
-^schylus  and  Sophocles,  in  their  different 
ways,  both  make  this  political  sympathy 
felt  as  part  of  their  inspiration ;  Euripides 
has  little  or  nothing  of  it.  He  shares 
the  pride  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  his- 
torical or  legendary  glories  of  the  city; 
as  for  the  present,  he  is  a  critic  standing 
apart. 

More  thoroughly  than  ^Eschylus  in  the 
first  period  or  Euripides  in  the  third,  is 
Sophocles  a  representative  poet  in  the 
second  period  of  the  century.  The  years 
from  about  460  to  about  430  B.C.  have 
been  called  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  chief 
external  characteristic  of  the  time  so  called 
is  plain  enough.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
best  Athenian  culture;  a  moment  for 
Greece  such  as  the  Florentine  renaissance 
was  for  Europe;  the  age  especially  of 
sculpture,  of  architecture,  and  of  the  most 
perfect  dramatic  poetry.  But  is  there  any 
general  intellectual  characteristic,  any 
distinctive  idea,  which  can  be  recognized 
as  common  to  all  the  various  efforts  of 
that  age  ?  The  distinctive  idea  of  the 
Periclean  age  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
Pericles  himself; 'the  desire  to  reconcile 
progress  with  tradition.  Pericles  looked 
forward  and  backward:  forward,  to  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  art; 
backward,  to  the  past  from  which  Athens 
had  derived  an  inheritance  of  moral  and 
religious  law.  He  had  the  force  both  to 
make  his  own  idea  the  ruling  idea  iix  all 
the  intellectual  activity  of  his  age,  and  to 
give  his  age  the  political  rest  demanded  for 
this  task  of  harmonizing  the  spiritual  past 
and  future  of  a  people.  Thucydides — a 
trustworthy  witness  for  the  leading  thoughts 
if  not  for  the  words  of  Pericles — makes 
him  dwell  on  the  way  in  which  two 
contrasted  elements  had  come  to  be 
tempered  in  the  life  of  Athens.  After 
describing  the  intellectual  tolerance,  the 
flexibility  and  gladness  of  Athenian  social 
life,  Pericles    goes  on  :  "Thus  genial  in 
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our  private  intercourse,  in  public  things 
we  are  kept  from  lawlessness  mainly  by- 
fear,  obedient  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
time  and  to  the  laws — especially  to  those 
laws  which  are  set  for  the  help  of  the 
wronged,  and  to  those  unwritten  laws  of 
which  the  sanction  is  a  tacit  s/iamey* 

It  is  by  this  twofold  characteristic— on 
the  one  hand,  sympathy  with  progressive 
culture,  on  the  other  hand,  reverence  for 
immemorial,  unwritten  law — that  Sopho- 
cles is  the  poet  of  the  Periclean  Age. 
There  are  two  passages  which,  above  all 
others  in  his  plays,  are  expressive  of  these 
two  feelings.  One  is  a  chorus  in  the 
"  Antigone ;  "  the  other  is  a  chorus  in  the 
"  CEdipus  Tyrannus. "  One  celebrates 
the  inventiveness  of  man ;  the  other  insists 
upon  his  need  for  purity. 

In  the  "  Antigone "  the  Chorus  exalts 
the  might  of  the  gods  by  measuring  against 
it  those  human  faculties  which  it  alone  can 
overcome : — 

"Wonders  are  many,  but  nothing  is 
more  wonderful  than  Man;  that  power 
which  walks  the  whitening  sea  before  the 
stormy  south,  making  a  path  amid  en- 
gulfing surges ;  and  Earth,  the  eldest  of 
the  gods,  the  immortal,  the  unwearied,  doth 
it  wear,  turning  the  soil  with  the  race  of 
horses  as  the  ploughs  go  to  and  fro  from 
year  to  year. 

"  And  the  careless  tribe  of  birds,  the 
nations  of  the  angry  beasts,  the  deep  sea's 
ocean-brood  he  snares  in  the  meshes  of 
his  woven  wiles,  he  leads  captive,  man 
excellent  in  wit.  He  conquers  by  his  arts 
the  beast  that  walks  in  the  wilds  of  the 
hills,  he  tames  the  horse  with  shaggy  mane, 
he  puts  its  yoke  on  its  neck,  he  tames  the 
stubborn  mountain-bull. 

"  And  speech,  and  wind-swift  thought, 
and  all  the  moods  that  mould  a  state  hath 
he  taught  himself;  and  how  to  flee  the 
shafts  of  frosts  beneath  the  clear,  unshelter- 
ing  sky,  and  the  arrows  of  the  stormy 
rain. 

"  All-providing  is  he ;  unprovided  he 
meets  nothing  that  must  come.  Only 
from  death  shall  he  not  win  deliverance ; 
yet  from  hard  sickness  hath  he  devised 
escapes. 

"  Cunning  beyond  fancy's  dreams  is  that 
resourceful  skill  which  brings  him  now  to 
evil,  anon  to  good.  When  he  honors  the 
laws  of  the  land,  proudly  stands  his  city : 
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no  city  has  he  who  in  his  rashness  harbors 
sin.  Never  may  he  share  my  hearth, 
never  think  my  thoughts,  who  doth  these 
things !" 

In  the  "  CEdipus  Tyrannus"  the  Chorus 
is  indirectly  commenting  on  the  scorn-  for 
oracles  just  expressed  by  locast^ : — 

"  Mine  be  the  lot  to  win  a  reverent  pur- 
ity in  all  words  and  deeds  sanctioned  by 
those  laws  of  sublime  range,  brought  forth 
in  the  wide,  clear  sky,  whose  birth  is  of 
Olympus  alone;  which  no  brood  of 
mortal  men  begat;  which  forgetfulness 
shall  never  lay  to  sleep.  Strong  in  these 
is  the  god,  and  grows  not  old. 

"  Insolence  breeds  the  tyrant ;  ^  Inso- 
lence, once  bUndly  gorged  with  plenty, 
with  things  which  are  fit  or  good,  when  it 
hath  scaled  the  crowning  height  leaps  on 
the  abyss  of  doom,  where  it  is  served  not  by 
the  service  of  the  foot.  But  that  rivalry 
which  is  good  for  the  state  I  pray  that  the 
god  may  never  quell ;  the  god  ever  will  I 
hold  my  champion. 

"  But  whoso  walks  haughtily  in  deed  or 
word,  unterrified  by  Justice,  revering  not 
the  shrines  of  gods,  may  an  evil  doom 
take  him  for  his  miserable  pride,  if  .he  will 
hot  gain  his  gains  fairly,  if  he  will  not 
Ijeep  himself  from  impieties,  but  must  lay 
wanton  hands  on  things  inviolable. 

"In  such  case,  what  man  can  boast 
any  more  that  he  shall  ward  the  arrows  of 
anger  from  his  life  ?  Nay,  if  such  deeds 
are  honored,  what  have  I  more  to  do  with 
dance  and  song  ? 

"  No  more  will  I  go,  a  worshipper,  to 
the  awful  altar  at  Earth's  centre,  no  more 
to  Abac's  shrine  or  to  Olympia,  if  these 
oracles  fit  not  the  issue  so  that  all  men 
shall  point  at  them  with  the  finger.  Nay, 
King — ^if  thou  art  rightly  called — ^2^us, 
all-ruling,  let  it  not  escape  thee  and  thy 
deathless  power !" 

We  have  now  looked  at  a  second  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  poetry  of  Sophocles.  As 
in  his  treatment  of  the  heroic  legends  he 
interprets,  but  is  above,  the  religious  spirit 
of  his  age ;  so  in  his  reconcihation  of  enter- 
prise and  reverence  he  gives  an  ideal  em- 
bodiment to  the  social  spirit  of  his  age. 

^schylus  is  a  democratic  conservative ; 
Euripides  is  the  critic  of  a  democracy  which 
he  found  good  in  theory  but  practically 
vicious ;  Sophocles  sets  upon  his  work  no 
properly  political  stamp,  but  rather  the 
mark  of  a  time  of  political  rest  and  of 
manifold  intellectual  activity ;  an  activity 
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which  took  its  special  character  from  the 
idea  of  an  elastic  development  reconciled 
with  a  restraining  moral  tradition. 

As  the  general  spirit  of  Sophocles  is 
perhaps  best  seen  in  these  two  phases,  so 
among  the  special  qualities  of  his  work 
there  are  two  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
most  distinctive — his  "irony,"  to  give  it 
the  name  which  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Essay 
has  made  familiar;  and  his  delineation  of 
character. 

The  practical  irony  of  drama  depends 
on  the  principle  that  the  dramatic  poet 
stands  aloof  from  the  world  which  he  cre- 
ates. It  is  not  for  him  to  be  an  advocate . 
or  a  partisan.  He  describes  a  contest  of 
forces,  and  decides  the  issue  as  he  con- 
ceives that  it  would  be  decided  by  the 
powers  which  control  human  Hfe.  The 
position  of  a  judge  in  reference  to  two 
litigants,  neither  of  whom  has  absolute 
right  on  his  side,  is  analogous  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  dramatic  poet  in  reference  to  his 
characters.  Every  dramatic  poet  is  neces- 
sarily in  some  degree  ironical.  In  speak- 
ing, then,  of  the  dramatic  irony  of  Sopho- 
cles it  is  not  meant  that  this  quality  is 
peculiar  to  him.  It  is  only  meant  that  in 
him  this  quality  is  especially  noticeable 
and  especially  artistic. 

Irony  depends  on  a  contrast ;  the  irony 
of  tragedy  depends  mainly  on  a  contrast 
between  the  beliefs  or  purposes  of  men,  and 
those  issues  to  which  their  actions  are 
overruled  by  higher  powers.  Sophocles 
has  the  art  of  making  this  contrast, 
through  the  whole  course  of  a  drama, 
peculiarly  suggestive  and  forcible.  In  his 
six  extant  plays,  the  contrasts  thus  worked 
out  have  different  degrees  of  complexity. 
The  "  Trachiniae"  and  "  Electra"  may  be 
taken  as  those  in  which  the  dramatic  irony 
is  simplest.  In  the  "  Trachiniae"  there  is 
a  twofold  contrast  of  a  direct  kind :  first, 
between  the  love  of  Deianeira  for  Hera- 
cles and  the  mortal  agony  into  which  she 
unwittmgly  throws  him;  then,  between 
the  meaning  of  the  oracle  (promising  rest 
to  Heracles),  as  understood  by  him  and 
Deianeira,  and  its  real  import  In  the 
"  Electra"  there  is  a  particular  and  a  gen- 
eral contrast,  both  direct;  the  sister  is 
mourning  the  supposed  death  of  her 
brother  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is 
about  to  enter  the  house  as  an  avenger;  and 
the  situation  with  which  the  play  ends  is  the 
exact  reversal  of  that  with  which  it  opened. 

The  "Ajax"    and    the    two    CEdipus 


plays,  again,  might  be  classed  together  in 
respect  of  dramatic  irony :  in  each  case 
suffering  is  inflicted  by  the  gods,  but 
through  this  the  sufferer  passes  to  a  higher 
state.  Athene,  the  pretended  ally  of  Ajax, 
humbles  him  even  to  death ;  but  this  death 
is  a  complete  atonement,  and  his  immor- 
tal fame  as  a  canonized  hero  begins  from 
the  burial  with  which  the  drama  closes. 
In  the  "  CEdipus  Tyrannus"  the  primary 
contrast  is  between  the  seeming  pros- 
perity and  the  really  miserable  situation  of 
the  king.  A  secondary  contrast  runs 
through  the  whole  process  of  inquiry 
which  leads  up  to  the  final  discovery. 
The  truth  is  gradually  evolved  from  those 
very  incidents  which  display  or  even  exalt 
the  confidence  of  CEdipus.  In  the  "  CEdi- 
pus at  Colonus"  this  contrast  is  reversed. 
The  Theban  king  is  old,  blind,  poor,  an 
outcast,  a  wanderer.  But  he  has  the 
inward  sense  of  a  strength  which  can'  no 
more  be  broken  ;  of  a  vision  clearer  than 
that  of  the  bodily  eye;  of  a  spiritual 
change  which  has  made  a  sorrow  a  pos- 
session ;  of  approach  to  final  rest. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  two  remaining 
plays,  the  "Antigone"  and  the  "Philoc- 
tetes,"  that  this  irony  of  drama  takes  its 
most  subtle  and  most  artistic  fprm.  An- 
tigone buries  Polyneices  against  the  law 
of  the  land ;  Creon  dooms  her  to  death, 
and  thereby  drives  his  own  son  to  suicide. 
But  the  issue  is  not  a  simple  conflict  be- 
tween state-law  and  religious  duty.  It  is  a 
conflict  between  state-law  too  harshly  en- 
forced and  natural  affection  set  above  the 
laws.  Creon  is  right  in  the  letter  and 
wrong  in  the  spirit ;  Antigone  is  right  in 
the  spirit  and  wrong  in  the  letter.  Creon 
carries  his  point,  but  his  victory  becomes 
his  misery;  Antigone  incurs  death,  but 
dies  with  her  work  done.  In  the  "  Phi- 
loctetes,"  again,  there  is  an  antithesis  of 
a  like  kind.  Philoctetes  is  injured  and 
noble ;  Odysseus  is  dishonest  but  patriotic. 
Odysseus  wishes  to  capture  Philoctetes  in 
the  public  interest  of  the  army  at  Troy. 
He  urges  on  Neoptolemus  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means.  Neoptolemus  at 
first  recoils ;  then  consents ;  finally  deserts 
the  plot  in  a  passion  of  generous  pity  for 
Philoctetes.  The  result  is  that  Philoctetes 
is  brought  back  to  Twy,  but  by  fair  means. 
He  eventually  agrees  to  do  that  of  which 
he  had  loathed  the  thought,  and  goes 
back  to  his  hated  enemies  under  circum- 
stances which  make  that  return  the  hap- 
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piest  event  of  bis  life.  Odysseus,  on  the 
other  hand,  gains  his  end ;  but  not  by  the 
means  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
He  carries  Philoctetes  back  to  Troy ;  but 
only  after  his  stratagems  have  been  foiled. 
Neoptolemus,  meanwhile — true,  after  his 
first  lapse,  to  honor — conquers  a  change 
of  front. 

It  is  that  same  instinct  of  harmony 
which  has  already  been  seen  to  rule  the 
work  of  Sophocles  in  its  largest  phases, 
which  gives  its  motive  and  its  delicate  pre- 
cision to  his  management  of  dramatic 
irony.  He  works  out  the  contrasts  of 
drama  so  clearly  and  with  such  fineness 
because  he  aims  at  showing  how  a  bene- 
ficent power  at  last  solves  them ;  not,  as 
in  ^schylus,  by  victory  over  a  superna- 
tural evil  power,  nor,  as  in  Euripides,  by 
abrupt  intervention;  but  through  those 
natural  workings  of  human  character  and 
action  over  which  the  gods  watch. 

The  accurate  delineation  of  human  cha- 
racter has  therefore  a  special  importance 
for  Sophocles.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  in  the  primary  or  heroic  persons  of 
the  Sophoclean  drama,  human  character 
is  delineated  only  broadly,  with  a  deliber- 
ate avoidance  of  fine  shading.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  secondary  or  subordinate  per- 
sons of  the  drama  that  we  must  look  for 
the  more  delicate  touches  of  ethical  por- 
traiture. 

Sophocles  shows  his  psychological  skill 
especially  in  two  ways :  in  following  the 
process  by  which  a  sensitive  and  gene- 
rous nature  passes  from  one  phase  of  feel- 
ing to  another;  and  in  tracing  the  action 
upon  each  other  of  dissimilar  or  opposite 
natures.  Philoctetes,  first  rejoiced  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks  on  his  island, — then 
suspicious, — then  reassured, — then  frenzied 
with  anger, — then  finally  conciliated ;  Tec- 
messa,  agitated  successively  by  fear,  by 
hope,  by  despair  concerning  Ajax ;  Electra, 
at  first  heroically  patient  in  the  hope  that 
her  brother  will  return  as  an  avenger,  then 
broken-hearted  at  the  news  of  his  death,  at 
last  filled  with  rapture  by  his  sudden  living 
presence;  Deianeira,  by  turns  anxious, 
elated,  jealous,  horror-stricken — these  are 
examples  of  the  power  with  which  Sopho- 
cles could  trace  a  chapter  of  spiritual  his- 
tory. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  character 
of  Deianeira  will  help  to  set  this  power  in 
a  clearer  light.  When  the  herald  Lichas 
arrives  at  Trachis  with  the  prisoners  taken 


by  Heracles  at  CEchalia,  lol^,  beautiful 
and  dejected,  at  once  arouses  the  interest 
of  Deianeira;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  com- 
passion merely,  with  a  touch  of  condescen- 
sion in  its  kindness.  "  Ah,  unhappy  girl, 
who  art  thou  among  women  .  .  .  ?" 
"  Lichas,  from  whom  is  this  stranger 
sprung  ?"  Lichas  does  not  know ;  lol^ 
will  not  speak ;  —nor  has  she  spoken, 
adds  the  herald,  since  they  left  Eubcea. 
So  Deianeira  says  :  "  Then  let  her  be  left  at 
peace  and  go  into  the  house  as  i^est  it 
pleases  her,  and  not  find  a  new  pain  at  my 
hands  beside  her  present  ills;  they  are 
.enough.  And  now  let  us  all  move  towards 
the  house." 

Presently  Deianeira  is  told  by  a  man  of 
Trachis,  who  had  heard  it  from  Lichas 
himself  in  the  market-place,  that  lol^  is 
the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  King  of  (Echalia ; 
and  that  it  was  to  win  I0I6  that  Heracles 
had  stormed  and  sacked  that  town.  "  Ah 
me  unhappy,"  she  cries,  "  in  what  a  plight 
do  I  stand !  What  hidden  bane  have  I 
taken  under  my  roof?"  Her  informant 
and  Lichas  are  confronted  with  each 
other;  Lichas  is  put  to  confusion;  and 
then  Deianeira  turns  to  him  with  this 
appeal  :^- 

"  Do  not,  I  pray  thee  by  Zeus  who  sends 
forth  his  lightnings  over  the  high  CEtean 
glen,  do  not  use  deceitful  speech.  For 
thou  wilt  tell  thy  news  not  to  a  base  wo- 
man, nor  to  one  who  knows  not  the  estate 
of  men,  and  how' it  is  not  in  their  nature 
always  to  take  joy  in  the  same  things. 
Now  whosoever  stands  up  against  Love, 
as  a  boxer  to  change  buffets,  is  not  wise. 
For  Love  rules  the  gods  as  he  will,  and  me 
also — why  should  he  not  ? — yes,  and  many 
another  such  as  I.  So  that  I  am  quite 
mad  if  I  blame  my  husband  for  being  taken 
with  this  malady,  or  blame  this  woman, 
who  has  had  part  in  a  thing  nowise  shame- 
ful, and  not  in  any  wrong  to  me.  .  .  . 
Come,  tell  the  whole  truth;  it  is  a  foul 
blight  on  a  free  man  to  be  called  a  liar." 

Lichas  confesses  all,  and  ends  with  this 
advice : — "  For  both  your  sakes,  for  his  and 
thine  own  as  well,  bear  with  the  woman ;" 
and  Deianeira  pretends  to  have  adopted 
his  counsel :  "  Nay,"  she  says,  "  even  thus 
am  I  minded  to  do.  Believe  me,  I  will 
not  bring  on  myself  a  self-sought  bane  by 
waging  fruitless  war  with  the  gods." 

But  how  different  is  the  feeling  which 
she  presently  avows  to  the  chorus  of  Trach- 
inian  maidens  :  "  Of  anger  against  the  man 
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I  have  no  thought;  but  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  this  girl — what  woman  could 
bear  it  ?"  Then  she  remembers  the  love- 
charm  given  her  long  ago  by  Nessus. 
There  is  a  moment  of  feverish  hope  while 
she  is  preparing  and  despatching  the  robe 
for  Heracles.  But  hardly  has  it  gone  when 
an  accident  reveals  to  her  that  she  has 
anointed  the  robe  with  some  poison  of 
fearful  virulence.  In  a  moment,  her 
thoughts  rush  forward  to  the  worst;  and 
her  own  words,  in  telling  the  story  to  the 
Chorus,  foreshow  the  death  to  which  she 
presently  gives  herself  on  hearing  the  tid- 
ings from  Euboea — "  Life  with  a  bad  name 
must  not  be  borne  by  her  who  glories  to 
have  been  born  not  base." 

The  second  special  form  in  which  Sopho- 
cles shows  his  power  of  drawing  character 
consists  in  exhibiting  the  action  upon  each 
other  of  natures  broadly  or  at  least  dis- 
tinctly different.  He  loved  to  display  this 
mutual  action  in  an  interview  at  which  the 
two  speakers  exchange  arguments.  The 
sisters  Electra  and  Chrysothemis,  the  sis- 
ters Antigone  and  Ismene,  hold  conversa- 
tions of  this  kind.  It  might  be  objected 
that  in  these  cases  the  influence  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  mutual ;  and  that,  while  Electra 
makes  Chrj'sothemis  angry  and  Antigone 
makes  Ismene  feel  ashamed,  Chrysothemis 
produces  no  impression  upon  Electra  nor 
Ismene  upon  Antigone.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  each  case  the  weak  sister 
had  this  important  influence  upon  the 
strong  sister; — she  made  her  feel  alone. 
The  selfishness  of  Chrvsothemis  isolates 
Electra  in  the  task  of  avenging  their  father, 
as  the  feminine  timidity  of  Ismene  isolates 
Antigone  in  the  task  of  burying  their 
brother.  In  each  case,  the  heroine  agitates 
the  less  courageous  sister,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  defection  of  a  natural  ally  braces 
the  heroine. 

But  the  finest  examples  of  such  juxta- 
position are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Philoc- 
tetes;"  a  tragedy  which  for  artistic  finish 
has  often,  and  perhaps  justly,  been  ranked 
as  its  author's  masterpiece ;  and  in  which 
the  absence  of  much  incident  permitted  or 
exacted  the  utmost  exercise  of  skill  in  de- 
lineating character.  From  many  good  pas- 
sages in  the  play  one  may  be  chosen  as  a 
specimen — the  opening  scene  between 
Odysseus  and  Neoptolemus.  Odysseus, 
holding  that  the  public  interest  of  the  army 
at  Troy  justifies  recourse  to  fraud,  proposes 
to  take  Philoctetes  by  a  stratagem.     Neop- 


tolemus, a  young  and  generous  man,  is  at 
first  shocked ;  but  Odysseus  succeeds  in 
making  ambition  conquer  the  sense  of 
honor.  The  dialogue  itself  alone  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  fineness  with  which  this  is 
managed : — 

"  Neoptolemus,  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Odysseus.  Tlie  mind  of  Philoctetes  must 
be  snared  by  thee  with  a  well-told  tale. 
When  he  asks  thee  who  and  whence  thou 
art,  say — *  The  son  of  Achilles,* — that  must 
not  be  garbled;  but  thou  art  homeward 
bound,  having  quitted  the  Greek  armada, 
and  conceived  for  them  a  deadly  hatred. 
.  .  .  The  thing  to  be  plotted  is  just  this — 
how  thou  mayest  compass  to  steal  the  un- 
conquerable arms.  I  well  know,  my  son, 
that  by  nature  thou  art  unapt  to  utter  or 
to  frame  such  wiles.  Yet  victory,  we  know, 
is  a  sweet  prize  to  win.  Take  heart ;  our 
honesty  shall  be  proved  another  time.  But 
now  lend  thyself  to  me  for  one  little  roguish 
day ;  and  then,  for  all  the  rest  of  thy  days, 
be  called  the  most  virtuous  of  men. 

N.  Son  of  Laertes,  whatever  counsels 
pain  my  ear,  to  the  same  I  abhor  to  lend 
my  hand.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  com- 
pass aught  by  knavery — neither  in  mine 
nor,  as  they  say,  in  my  father's.  I  am 
ready  to  take  the  man  by  force,  not  by 
fraud ;  with  the  use  of  only  one  foot  he 
will  never  worst  all  of  us  in  open  fight. 
And  yet,  having  been  sent  to  aid  thee,  I 
am  loth  to  be  called  traitor.  But  I  wish. 
Prince,  to  miss  my  mark  by  doing  right 
rather  than  to  win  by  baseness. 

O,  Son  of  a  gallant  sire,  time  was  when 
I,  too,  in  my  youth  had  a  slow  tongue  and 
an  active  hand.  But  now,  when  I  come 
out  to  the  proof,  I  see  that  words,  not 
deeds,  always  come  to  the  front  with  men. 

N,  In  short,  what  dost  thou  bid  me  but 
to  lie  ? 

O,  I  bid  thee  take  Philoctetes  by  guile. 

TV.  And  why  by  guile  more  than  by  per- 
suasion ? 

O,  He  will  never  be  persuaded ;  and  by 
force  thou  art  not  likely  to  take  him. 

N,  Hath  he  a  strength  so  defiant,  so 
dreadful  ? 

O.  Arrows  inevitable  and  winging 
death. 

N.  One  cannot  dare,  then,  even  to  go 
near  him  ? 

O,  No,  unless  thou  snare  him,  as  I  bid. 

N.  So  thou  thinkest  it  no  shame  to  lie  ? 

O,  None,  if  the  lie  is  fraught  with 
health. 
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N,  And  how  shall  a  man  have  the  face 
to  utter  it  ? 

O.  When  thou  dost  aught  for  gain,  it  is 
unmeet  to  shrink. 

JV.  And  what  gain  for  me  is  his  coming 
to  Troy  ? 

O.  Troy  can  be  taken  by  these  arrows 
alone. 

N,  Then  /  am  not,  as  ye  said,  to  be  the 
captor  ? 

O.  Not  thou  apart  from  these,  nor  these 
from  thee. 

-A^  It  seems,  then,  they  must  be  won,  if 
so  it  stands  ? 

O.  I  tell  thee  by  this  deed  thou  shalt 
gain  two  gifts. 

N,  What  are  they  ?  If  I  knew,  I  would 
not  shrink. 

O.  Thou  wilt  be  known  as  wise  and 
brave. 

N,  Enough ;  1*11  do  it,  and  put  away  all 
shame." 

I  have  attempted  to  show  what  is  dis- 
tinctive of  the  genius  of  Sophocles  in  a 
fourfold  manifestation :  in  his  blending  of 
a  divine  with  a  human  character  in  the 
heroes ;  in  his  expression  of  the  effort  to 
reconcile  progress  with  tradition ;  in  his 
dramatic  irony — that  is,  in  the  precision 
with  which  he  brings  out  contrasts,  espe- 
cially between  the  purposes  of  men  and  of 
the  gods,  in  order  that  the  final  solution 
may  be  more  impressive ;  lastly,  in  his 
portrayal  of  character — not  in  a  series  of 
situations,  but  continuously  through  chap- 
ters of  spiritual  history.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  instinct  which  rules  his  work  under 
each  of  these  aspects  is  what  may  be  called 
in  the  largest  sense  the  instinct  of  harmony. 
His  imagination  has  a  tranquil  mastery  of 
the  two-fold  realm  of  Tragedy — the  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural — and  tempers  the 
conflicting  elements  of  each  or  both 
with  a  sure  sense  of  fitness  and  just  propor- 
tion. 

It  is  for  this  reason — because  of  all  the 
Greek  poets  he  is  the  most  perfectly  an 


artist — that  his  poetry  has  a  closer  signifi- 
cance than  any  other  for  that  form  of  plas- 
tic art  which  stands  nearest  to  drama.  It 
is  the  best  interpreter  of  those  pieces  of 
Greek  sculpture,  such  as  the  groups  of 
Niobe  and  Laocoon,  which  express  a  mo- 
ment of  conflict  between  human  and  super- 
human force.  It  has  been  said  that  for 
the  Greeks  beauty  was  the  index  on  the 
balance  of  expression — that  is,  a  central 
control  governing  the  equipoise  between 
terror  and  pity.  The  terror  inspired  by 
Niobe  and  by  Laocoon,  accusing  with  up- 
turned eyes  the  destroying  power ;  the  pity 
inspired  by  their  children,  clinging  to  the 
shelter  which  cannot  protect  them  :  these 
are  harmonized  by  the  beauty,  at  once  ter- 
rible and  tender,  of  the  whole.  Just  such 
is  the  harmony  between  the  human  and 
superhuman  elements  in  the  agony  of 
GEdipus  and  of  Heracles. 

Again,  it  is  chiefly  because  Sophocles 
had  supremely  this  most  Greek  of  instincts, 
the  instinct  of  just  proportion,  that  his 
mind  was  so  perfectly  attempered  to  the 
genius  of  Greek  polytheism — a  religion  of 
which  the  piety  was  a  reverent  sense  of 
beauty  and  of  measure.  He  lived  just 
when  this  religion  had  shed  upon  it  the 
greatest  strength  of  intellectual  light  which 
it  could  bear  without  fading;  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  highest  type  of  its  votary — the 
man  for  whom,  more  than  for  any  other 
who  could  be  named,  the  old  national 
religion  of  Greece  was  a  self-sufficing, 
thoughtful,  and  ennobling  faith.  Sophocles 
was,  indeed,  the  perfect  Greek  ideal  of  a 
man  who  loved  the  gods  and  was  loved  by 
them — one,  the  work  of  whose  life  was 
their  service  under  their  direct  inspiration  ; 
to  whom  they  gave  victory  not  followed 
by  insolence,  long  years  and  opportuneness 
of  death ;  and  whom  the  most  imaginative 
of  satirists  could  not  imagine,  even  among 
the  boundless  rivalries  of  the  dead,  less 
good-humored  than  he  had  been  upon 
earth, — From  McumillarCs  Magazine, 
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The  term  Geology,  which  signifies  tlie  variously  interpreted  by  different  writers 

science  of  the  earth,  being  derived  firom  on  the  subject     During  the  last  genera- 

the  two  Greek  words,  F^,  "  the  earth,"  and  tion,  geology,  as  a  science,  was  studied  al- 

hftfoq^  "  a  word  or  argument,"  has  been  together  from  a  purely  mineralogical  and 
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physical  point  of  view ;  an  interpretation 
which  became  completely  reversed  when 
the  introduction  of  paleontology,  called  in 
as  an  aid  to  its  study,  so  absorbed  the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  of  geologists,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  all  other  branched  of 
the  science,  that  most  of  t^e  later  works  on 
geology,  especially  here  in  England,  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  histories  of  the 
development  of  life  upon  our  globe  than 
treatises  on  its  geology  in  its  more  extend- 
ed sense. 

A  perusal  of  most,  even  of  our  best- 
known  manuals  of  Geology,  will  show 
that  their  contents  are  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  fossiliferous  strata,  commenc- 
ing their  ^iescriptions  either  with  the  most 
recent  formations,  and  proceeding  back- 
wards until  they  stop  at  those  more 
ancient  ones,  in  which  only  traces  of  or- 
ganic remains  have  as  yet  been  discov- 
ered ;  or  tfice  v^rsdy  beginning  with  the 
lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian  rocks  or  in 
later  years  (since  the  discovery  of  that 
most  perplexing  organism  the  Eozoon 
Canadense)  with  the  Laurentian  formation, 
and  treating  the  others  in  ascending  or- 
der up  to  the  present  time :  a  system, 
which  in  either  case  makes  the  student 
feel  the  evident  want  of  a  beginning  or 
first  chapter  in  the  geological  record,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  imposes,  as  it  were,  a 
dictatorial  boundary  to  his  field  of  re- 
search in  a  similar  manner  to  what  it 
would  be,  if  he  was  told,  when  studying 
ethnology  or  the  history  of  mankind,  to 
ignore  everything  connected  with  the 
subject  before  printed  records  existed,  or 
as  if  an  astronomer  was  advised  to  discard 
all  discoveries  of  which  he  had  not  tangible 
evidence  as  to  their  correctness.  Just, 
however,  as  the  recent  advances  of  the 
collateral  sciences  have  cleared  up  so 
many  difficulties,  and  have  added  so  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  prehistoric  tiines,  and 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  in  earliest 
periods,  or  of  parts  of  the  cosmical  system, 
which  the  astronomer  of  old  could  never 
even  have  imagined  to  be  within  man^s  pow- 
er of  investigation ;  so  it  is  to  be  expected, 
with  the  aid  of  our  daily  improving  infor- 
mation and  appliances,  that  proportionate 
advances  may  also  be  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  what  may  be  termed  the  prozoic 
history  of  the  earth ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
different  stages  through  which  our  globe 
has  passed  before  it  became  fitted  for  the 
habitation  of  organisms  even  so  low  in  the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIL,  No.  i 


scale  of  life  as  are  met  with  in  the  previous- 
ly mentioned  formations,  which  modern 
geologists  appear  so  often  to  regard  as  the 
very  ultima  thuU  of  their  investigations. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  proposed 
to  make  an  attempt  to  sketch  out  such  an 
introductory  chapter  in  geology  as  is  here 
referred  to,  promising,  however,  that  from 
its  very  nature  it  cannot  be  other  than  in 
the  highest  degree  theoretical,  and  must 
be  regarded  only  as  an  essay,  in  which  the 
more  recent  discoveries  in  physical  and 
chemical  science  are  appealed  to  in 
elucidation  of  a  subject  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  be  all  but  unapproacha- 
ble; and  this  is  here  brought  forward  in 
the  belief  that  attempts  made  from  time 
to  time,  to  generalise  and  put  into  shape 
the  somewhat  disconnected  facts  and 
observations  relating  to  this  subject,  can- 
not but  do  good,  notwithstanding  that  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  self-evident  that 
the  views  herein  expressed  will  require  to 
be  modified  fi-om  time  to  time,  according 
as  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation 
furnishes  more  reliable  and  extended  data 
for  generalising  upon  than  are  in  our 
possession  at  the  present  moment 

As  is  well  known,  even  the  most  ancient 
philosophers  entertained  the  opinion  that 
our  globe  had  not  always  been  what  it 
was  in  their  age';  that  it  had  passed 
through  varied  phases,  and  that  it  once 
upon  a  time  had  even  had  a  commence- 
ment to  its  present  career.  Later  on, 
when  .astronomy  came  to  be  studied  as  a 
science,  astronomers  went  still  further,  and 
reasoned  from  a  consideration  of  the 
earth's  form,  &c.,  that  it  must  at  a  remote 
period  have  been  in  a  fluid,  or  at  least 
plastic  condition ;  a  result  which  the  sub- 
sequent observations  on  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  in  depth  and  the  products  of 
volcanic  action  confirmed,  and  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  globe  must  once  have 
been  a  sphere  of  molten  matter,  which 
had  solidified  on  its  exterior,  owing  to  the 
cooling  action  of  the  surrounding  air. 
The  celebrated  Laplace  went  still  further, 
and,  firom  a  consideration  of  HerschePs  re- 
searches on  nebulae,  propounded  his  so^ 
called  nebulous  theory  of  the  earth's  origin, 
according  to  which  our  sphere  owed  its 
existence  to  the  aggregation  and  condensa- 
tion of  nebulous  matter.  The  state  of  the 
natural  sciences  of  the  period  was  not, 
however,  sufficiently  advanced  to  furnish 
means  by  which  this  theory  of  Laplace 
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coold  he  cither  condnned  or  di^iroTed, 
S3  that  it  was  long  looked  upcHi  as  a 
visionanr  hypothesis  which  was  nei^'er  cren 
imagined  as  likely  to  be  so  far  confirmed 
by  future  dacoveries  in  science,  as  to  be- 
come at  this  moment  the  most  plausible 
explanation  of  a  beginning  of  our  world 
which  has  as  yet  been  put  forward. 

This  being  the  case,  our  chapter  of  gen- 
esis commences  by  assuming  the  nebulous 
theory  of  the  origin  of  our  globe  as  the 
starting-point;  and  the  first  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  is  consequently  the 
act  of  aggregating  or  segregating  the 
nebulous  matter  in  space  or,  in  other 
words^  of  gathering  together  in  a  gasiform 
condition  the  chemical  elements  of  which 
the  earth,  with  its  surrounding  atmosphere, 
is  actually  composed. 

The  consequence  of  the  coming  togeth- 
er of  these  elements  would,  as  chemistry 
teaches  us,  result  in  their  enacting  upon  one 
another  unth  intense  energy,  ginng  rise  to 
the  development  of  both  hght  and  heat, 
and  forming  numerous  chemical  combina- 
tions, the  nature  of  which  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  mutual  affinities  of  the 
elements  themselves,  and  the  relative  pro- 
portions in  which  they  were  respectively 
present  in  this  admixture  of  gases  and 
vapors.  The  more  simple  or  binary  com- 
pounds would  naturally  be  formed  first, 
such  as  the  oxides,  sulphides,  chlorides, 
&c;  but  these  in  turn  would  combine 
inUr  se  producing  salts  and  other  com- 
pounds, amongst  which  the  silicates  played 
a  very  prominent  part 

The  final  result  of  this  great  display  of 
chemical  energy  would  be  to  change  en- 
tirely the  nature  and  appearance  of  the 
original  nebulous  gathering  of  gasiform 
matter,  for  as  soon  as  the  chemical  action 
had  come  to  an  end,  by  far  the  largest 
]>roportion  of  the  newly-formed  substances 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  retain  the  gasi- 
form condition  at  the  lower  temperature 
which  then  ruled,  and  would  be  con- 
densed into  fiuidsy  when  the  whole  would 
assume  the  shape  of  a  sphere  of  molten 
matter  surrounded  by  an  intensely  heated 
atmosphere  of  such  of  the  other  com- 
pounds and  firee  elements  as  could  still  re- 
main volatile  at  this  temperature. 

This  period  might  be  termed  the  second 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  if 
examined  into  more  closely,  it  would  be 
found  that  neither  the  molten  sphere  nor 
the  atmosphere  sunrounding  it  was  of  uni- 


form character  throughout;  but  owing  to 
both  of  them  being  made  up  of  a  number 
of  dissimilar  substances,  the  first  impulse 
of  the  newly-formed  compounds  would  be 
to  obey  the  laws  of  gravity  by  arranging 
themselves  more  or  less  completely  in 
strata,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  zones, 
in  accordance  with  th^  respective  den- 
sities, and  the  study  of  the  composition  of 
the  rocks  now  forming  the  earth's  exterior, 
and  of  those  brought  up  finom  its  depths 
by  volcanic  forces,  along  with  that  of  the 
rdative  specific  gra\'itie:>  of  the  parts  ac- 
cessible to  our  observation  ;is  compared  to 
the  density  of  the  eanl/s  ni..s>  as  a  whc^e, 
leads  to  the  deduction  thai  the  molten 
sphere  might  at  this  perio  i  of  its  history 
bj  regarded  as  composed  of  some  three 
grc.  t  zones  (probably  with  subzones),  hav- 
ing L..e  following  general  mineralogical 
characters : — 

I  St.  An  exterior  of  molten  rock  of  com- 
paratively httle  density  which  consisted  of 
silicates,  in  which  an  excess  of  silica  was 
to  a  great  extent  combined  with  alumina 
and  ^cali,  but  containing  very  little  of  the 
other  bases,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  &c. 

2nd.  A  middle  zone,  also  of  molten  rock 
(silicates),  considerably  heavier  than  the 
former,  and  in  which  the  silica,  present  in 
minimum  proportion,  existed  in  combina- 
tion with  a  large  amoimt  of  the  bases, 
lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina, 
with  but  comparatively  little  potash,  and, 

3rd.  A  central  nucleus  of  very  much 
greater  density  and  of  metallic  nature,  the 
outer  part  consisting  of  compounds  of  the 
heavy  metals  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c, 
whilst  in  the  centre  the  metals  themselves 
are  probably  in  a  free  state,  or  as  alloys. 

llie  constitution  of  the  sphere  of  molten 
matter  as  thus  arranged  would  now  present 
a  general  character  of  stability  maintained 
even  after  its  solidification,  due  to  the  loss 
of  heat  radiated  firom  its  surface,  and  the 
cooling  action  of  the  external  air,  had 
commenced.  In  the  atmosphere,  however, 
the  arrangement  of  the  gases  an^  vapor 
in  zones  would  be  much  less  pennanent, 
as  by  degrees  the  zoqes  would  be  more  or 
less  broken  up  by  the  tendency  which  gases 
have  to  difilise  themselves  throughout  one 
another,  as  well  as  the  condensation  in 
succession  of  the  different  vapors  con- 
tained in  it,  in  proportion  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  became  more  and  more 
lowered.    In  the  first  instance,  however. 
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that  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  next  to  the 
earth  would  be  composed  of  dense  vapors 
of  such  compounds  as  are  only  volatile  at 
very  high  temperatures,  amongst  which 
several  of  the  chlorides,  and  especially  the 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  would 
be  most  prominent;  above  this  a  great 
zone  of  carbonic  acid  gas  would  prevail, 
then  one  of  nitrogen  with  possibly  the  ad- 
mixture of  some  oxygen,  and  above  this 
again  the  vapor  of  water  in  enormous 
quantity. 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  may  now  be  said  to  have  commenced, 
when  the  earth  as  a  molten  sphere  sur- 
rounded by  a  furnace-like  atmosphere  be- 
gan to  cool  down  owing  to  the  loss  of  heat 
radiated  from  its  exterior  into  space ;  by 
degrees  a  thin  crust  would  commence  to 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  rock 
which  soon  consolidated  and  extended 
oVer  the  exterior  of  the  entire  sphere,  be- 
coming thicker  and  thicker  over  the  nucleus 
of  molten  matter  until  it  offered  more  and 
more  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat  from 
within  outwards,  and  thus  caused  the  rate 
of  further  cooling  to  diminish  greatly,  and 
the  more  so  from  its  being  composed  of  a 
highly  nonconducting  material.  In  time, 
therefore,  the  external  surface  of  the  earth 
would  come  to  be  barely  fed  hot,  and  as 
soon  as  this  was  the  case  we  should  find 
it  become  coated  with  a  layer*  or  incrusta- 
tion of  the  chlorides  and  other  vapors 
hitherto  held  in  suspension  in  the  heated 
atmosphere,  but  which  now  owing  to  the 
lowering  of  temperature  would  be  con- 
densed and  precipitated  on  to  the  now 
consolidated  crust  of  the  earth.  From  the 
amount  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  ocean 
and  known  deposits,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  quantity  of  common  salt  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire 
sphere  with  a  layer  some  ten  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

As  the  process  of  cooling  went  on,  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
had  become  so  lowered  as  to  be  below 
that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the 
enormous  amount  of  steam  hitherto  per- 
vading its  uppermost  regions  would  natu- 
rally become  condensed  into  water,  and  at 
once  fall  down  from  the  heavens  as  a 
deluge  of  hot  rain  upon  the  saline  crust 
covering  the  sphere  which  it  would  instant- 
ly dissolve,  forming  the  ocean  which  would 
thus  be  salt  from  the  very  first  appearance 
of  water  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 


The  atmosphere  now  freed  from  the  va- 
pors previously  diffused  throughout  it, 
would  still  be  very  different  from  what  it 
now  is,  as  although  it  might  contain  pre- 
cisely the  same  gases,  these  would,  how- 
ever, be  present  in  vastly  different  propor- 
tions; it  would  mainly  be  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  free  oxygen  if  present  at  all  being  but 
in  very  small  amount,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon  contained  in  the  entire  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms  of  the  future, 
were  at  this  moment  held  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere  in  the  gaseous  form. 

This  state  of  things  brings  us  down  to 
the  fourth  or  last  stage  of  the  prozoic 
history  of  the  earth,  since  it  required  but 
a  comparatively  short  period  to  lower 
its  temperature  sufficiently  to  enable  many 
of  the  lower  organisms  to  exist  upon 
it  or  rather  it  should  be  said,  in  its  ocean, 
for  as  yet  we  only  recognise  the  earth 
as  a  sphere  externally  coated,  as  it  were, 
with  a  uniform  sheet  of  water.  Certain 
changes  have,  however,  been  going  on 
in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  which  here 
demand  our  consideration  since  they  tend- 
ed to  completely  revolutionise  its  exter- 
nal features  as  well  as  prepared  the  way 
for  its  future  career.  In  the  first  place  as 
soon  as  the  stone  crust  had  completely 
consolidated  over  the  molten  nucleus  with- 
in, it  would  present  itself  with  a  compara- 
tively uniform  and  smooth  surface  exter- 
nally, when,  however,  this  crust  increased 
in  thickness  and  became  colder,  con- 
traction, would  take  place  in  its  mass, 
which  would  result  in  the  production  of 
cracks  and  fissures  in  the  crust  itself,  the 
sides  of  which,  becoming  dislocated,  would 
bring  about  elevations  and  escarpments  to 
interrupt  the  previously  regular  contour  of' 
the  sphere,  whilst  by  the  subsidence  of 
portions,  some  of  the  still  fluid  rock  below 
would  be  forced  up  along  the  lines  of  such 
fissures  and  so  form  dykes  of  eruptive 
rock  traversing  the  ofiginal  crust.  All 
these  effects  would,  however,  be  immense- 
ly augmented,  when  the  exterior  had  so 
far  cooled  down  as  to  be  covered  with  the 
ocean,  since  then,  owing  to  such  fissures- 
allowing  the  water  to  penetrate  down  to 
the  molten  mass  within,  internal  forces, 
would  be  -called  into  play,  giving  rise  to- 
volcanic  phenomena  which  would  result  in 
the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  the  up- 
heaval of  islands    and  continents    thus 
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forming  the  first  dry  land  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Instead  of  the  previous  uniform  sphere 
we  should  now  have  its  surface  varied  by 
elevations  and  depressions,  valleys  and 
mountain  ranges,  which  by  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  movements  of  the  salt  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  fresh  water  from  the 
heavens,  by  which  the  lakes  and  rivers  are 
supplied,  would  at  last  set  in  action  those 
external  or  secondary  forces  which  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  modifying 
the  outward  configuration  of  our  globe  and 
the  distribution  of  organic  life  over  its  sur- 
face. 

The  primitive  crust  of  the  earth  thus 
ruptured,  along  with  the  mineral  matter 
ejected  from  below  as  before  described, 
would  now  become  still  further  broken  up 
and  pulverised  by  the  mechanical  force  of 
water,  powerfully  assisted  by  the  decom- 
posing action  of  the  great  excess  of  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere  of 
this  period,  and  would  in  process  of  time 
become  so  comminuted  as  to  allow  of 
the  particles  being  carried  off  and  sorted 
by  the  action  of  rivers  and  the  sea,  which 
would  deposit  them  as  sedimentary  beds 
of  varying  character.  It  should  however 
be  remembered  that  the  exact  mineral 
composition  of  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth  must  ever  remain  an  open  question, 
for  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
great  changes  it  must  have  experienced 
during  countless  ages,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  "  de'bris"  directly  or  indirectly  the  re- 
sult of  its  wear  and  tear,  which  has  been 
scattered  all  over  the  globe,  we  cjn  have 
no  reason  to  expect  to  meet  with  any  por- 
tion of  it  in  sit^  in  any  part  of  the  world ; 
as,  however,  quartz  is  found  to  be  the 
most  preponderating  of  all  the  minerals 
composing  the  most  ancient  rocks,  this  fact 
confirms  the  view  that  the  original  crust 
must  have  been  extremely  rich  in  silica, 
much  of  which  no  doubt  would  separate 
out  from  the  other  constituents  in  the 
form  of  quartz  during  the  act  of  solidifica- 
tion. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  present  age  all 
the  various  changes,  whether  of  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  origin,  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  globe  have  been  brought 
about  by  agencies  identical  with  those 
which  we  now  see  in  operation^  although 
possibly  on  a  somewhat  different  scale; 
stratified  rocks  became  formed  from  the 
4vear  and  tear  of  the  primitive  crust  by 


aqueous  action,  precisely  as  at  the  present 
moment  we  see  them  reconstructed  from 
the  "  debris"  of  preexisting  rocks  of  all 
kinds ;  the  quartzites  of  the  older  rocks 
were  formed  from  the  comminuted  quartz 
out  of  the  primitive  crust,  just  as  the  later 
sandstones  and  grits,  whilst  the  associated 
silicates  owing  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  would  be  more  or  less  de- 
composed, thereby  producing  beds  of  clay 
and  others  of  arenoargillaceous  character, 
whilst  the  largest  proportion  of  the  alkalies 
contained  in  them,  would  in  the.^tate  of 
carbonates  be  carried  off  in  solution  by  the 
water  to  the  ocean,  where  they  would  react 
upon  and  decompose  any  chlorides  or 
other  salts  of  the  metal,  or  earths  which 
they  might  encounter. 

Whilst  all  these  changes  were  in  pro- 
gress, outbursts  of  fluid  mineral  matter 
from  the  still  molten  interior  of  the  earth 
would  from  time  to  time  continue  to  break 
through  and  disturb  the  primitive  crust,  and 
the  rock  strata  in  course  of  construction 
above  it,  exactly  as  we  at  present  see  similar 
eruptions  from  volcanic  centres,  and  as 
many  of  these  would  then  as  now  take 
place  at  parts  of  the  crust  covered  by  the 
ocean,  they  would  result  in  production  of 
vast  volumes  of  submarine  tufas  and  brec- 
cias which  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
would  at  once  assume  the  fonn  of  ordinary 
stratified  formations. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  some 
minor  occurrences  of  calc-tufas  and  preci- 
pitated carbonate  of  lime,  no  calcareous  or 
limestone  beds  were  deposited  during  this 
early  period,  nor  were  carbonaceous  beds 
of  any  kind  in  course  of  fonnation,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  both  these  classes  of 
deposits  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  stage  in  the 
earth*s  history  was,  however,  vastly  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  at  present :  instead  of 
being  as  now  composed  mainly  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  along  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it,  on  the  con- 
trary contained  so  overwhelming  an 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases 
with  only  a  minute  proportion  of  oxygen 
(if  any),  as  to  be  totally  unfitted  for  the 
respiration  of  air-breathing  animals;  for 
which  reason  we  find  the  first  development 
of  life  of  our  globe  represented  by  subma- 
rine organisms  of  the  lowest  type,  and 
these  followed  by  a  great  development  of 
vegetation,  which  by  absorbing  the  carbo- 
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nic  acid  gas,  and  decomposing  it  so  as  to  the  air,  so  purified  the  atmosphere  as  to 

assimilate  the  carbon  contained  in  it  for  render  jfossible  the  existence  of  still  higher 

the  benefit  of  future  generations,  whilst  at  types  of  animal  life  on  the  surface  of  our 

the  same  time  the  oxygen  was  returned  to  globe. — From  the  Popular  Science  Review, 
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THE    TWO    MARYS. 
BY   MRS.    OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER    I. 


My  name  is  Mary  Peveril.     My  father 
was  the  incumbent  of  a  proprietary  chapel 
in  that  populous  region  which  lies  between 
Holbom   and  the  New   Road — a  space 
within    which   there    is   a  great   deal  of 
wealth    and  comfort,    a    great    deal    of 
penury  and    pain,  but  neither  grandeur 
nor  abject  misery.     I  like  those  streets, 
though  I  know  there  is  no  loveliness  in 
them.    I  feel  that   I  can  breathe  better 
when  I  come  out  into  the  largeness  and 
spacious  widths  of  the  squares,  and  I  take 
a  pleasure  which  many  people  will  laugh 
at  in  the  narrow  paved  passages — crook- 
ed and  bent  like  so  many  elbows,  with 
their  bookstalls  and  curious  little  shops. 
How  often  have  I    strayed   about  them 
with  my  father,   holding  on  by  his  coat- 
skirts  when  I  was  little,  by  his  arm  when 
I  grew  tall,  while  he  stood  and  gazed  at 
the  books  which    he    could  so    seldom 
afford  to  buy.     When  he  found  a  cheap 
one  that  pleased  him,  how  his  face  bright- 
ened up !     While  he  looked  at  them  I  was 
not  often  thinking  what  the  thoughts  might 
be  in  his  mind.     What  was  I  thinking 
of — swinging  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  or 
by  his   arm  when  I  grew  a  great  girl? 
How  can  I  tell  ?     Thinking  how  bright 
the  twinkling  lights  were ;  how  funny  life 
was,  so  full  of  people  passing  whom  we 
never  saw   again — of  paving-stones  and 
shop-windows ;  and  droll  with  whispering 
airs  that  blew  round    the  comers,   and 
always  seemed  to  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing; and   again  more  lights  and  more 
faces  and  more  shop-windows.     In  winter 
these    passages    always    felt    warm   and 
comfortable,  and  I  had  some  theory  about 
them  which  I  sfcarcely  remember  now — 
something  like  the  theory  of  the  poor  man 
whom  I  once  heard  saying  that  he  went 
into  the  streets  by  night  because  the  gas- 
lights made  them  so  warm.     The  desolate- 
ness  of   such  a    forlorn  being,    seeking 


warmth  in  the   lighted  streets,    did  not 
strike  me  when   I  heard  that  speech;  I 
only  felt  I  understood  him,  arid  had  fre- 
quently been  conscious  of  the  same  feeling. 
But  I  remember  very  well  how  once,  when  I 
was  swinging  back  on  papa's  arm,  clinging 
to  him,  proud  of  showing  that  I  belonged 
to  him  and  was  old  enough  to  take  his  anu^ 
yet  separate  from  him,  as  youth  so  often  is, 
thinking  my  own  thoughts,  living  in  an- 
other world,  I  all  at  once  caught  the  illumi- 
nation on  his  face  as  he  fell  upon  a  book 
he  wanted  which  was  cheap  enough  to  be 
bought.    To  think  he  should  really  care 
about  such  a  trifle — he — papa,  the  clergy- 
man whom  everybody  looked  up  to ;  that 
he  should   look  as  pleased  about  it  as 
Ellen  our  servant  did  when  s]>e  got  a  new 
dress !     I  was  half  humiliated,  half  sym- 
pathetic.     Poor  papa !      What  a  pity  he 
could  not  buy  a  great  many  books  when 
he  cared  so  much  for  them.     But  yet,  I 
think,  a  little  sense  of  shame  on  his  behalf, 
and    of  humiliation,  mingled    with    that 
more  amiable    thought,    that  he  should 
care  so  much    about  anything,  seemed 
somehow  a  derogation  from  his  dignity,  a 
descent  on  his  part  into  a  less  lofty  place. 
We  lived  in  Southampton  Street,  in  the 
end  where  there  are  no  shops.     We  had 
two  very  white  steps  before  our  front-door, 
which  was  the  brightest   point  about  us. 
When  any  one  asked  in  that  street  where 
the  clergyman  of  St.   Mark's  lived,   the 
house  was  always  pointed   out   by   this: 
"  No.  75,  the  house  with  the  white  steps." 
I  used  to  think  for  years  and  years  that 
they   were    a    natural  feature,   and   had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  work  of  man,  or 
rather,  woman.     It  was  a  shabby  house 
inside.     There  were  two  little  kitchens  in 
the  basement,   two  little  parlors   on  the 
ground-floor,   two  little  bedrooms  above 
that,  and  on  the  top  story  I  think  there 
were  three  divisions  instead  of  two.     One 
of  the  little  parlors — the  back  one,  which 
looked  out  upon  a  little  square  yard  about 
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the  same  size — was  papa's  study.  It  was 
not  a  cheerful  room,  with  that  outlook 
upon  four  brick  walls,  and  a  little  square 
bit  of  mouldy  black  soil  in  which  flourished 
some  poor  tufts  of  grass,  and  the  big 
water-butt  in  the  foreground,  where  the 
water  was  black  with  soot — when  there 
was  any  water  at  all.  The  room  had  a 
writing-table  in  it,  always  covered  with 
books  and  papers,  and  papa's  chair — ^black 
haircloth,  beginning  to  wear  white  at  the . 
edges — between  the  table  and  the  fire,  and 
two  other  black  chairs  standing  against 
the  opposite  wall.  It  was  divided  by 
folding  doors  from  the  parlor  in  which  we 
lived.  This  room  was  furnished  with  a 
haircloth  sofa,  half-a-dozen  chairs,  a  round 
table  with  a  close-fitting  oilcloth  cover, 
and  thrust  up  into  a  comer,  an  old  piano, 
upon  which  I  practised  sometimes,  and 
which  on  other  occasions  served  as  a  side- 
board. There  was  a  short  Venetian  blind 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  window  to  keep 
people  from  seeing  in,  and  a  chair  in  the 
recess,  on  which  I  used  to  sit  and  darn 
papa's  stockings  and  dream.  Sometimes 
I  read,  but,  generally,  dreaming  was  more 
:fun.  I  made  out  such  nice  new  lives  for 
giiyself  and  papa.  Sometimes  I  would 
dream  that  we  were  quite  different  people 
•from  what  we  appeared  to  be — great 
people,  rich  and  noble,  with  all  kinds  of 
grapdeur  belonging  to  us,  though  no  one 
.knew ;  and  how  it  would  be  found  out  all 
of  a  sudden,  to  the  confusion  of  everybody 
who  had  ever  been  uncivil.  I  used  to 
trace  out,  as  minutely  as  if  I  had  seen  it, 
.every  detail  of  what  we  were  to  do.  I 
was  Lady  Mary  in  these  visions ;  and  if 
anyone  had  called  me  so  I  should  have 
been,  I  am  sure,  more  shocked  to  think 
,that  //  had  been  prematurely  discovered 
than  struck  by  the  unreality  of  the  title. 
It  was  not  unreal  to  me.  Sometimes  it 
would  take  other  shapes,  and  rny  imagina- 
tion would  content  itself  with  the  notion 
of  some  one  dying  and  leaving  us  a  fortune, 
and  how  we  would  wear  mourning  and  do 
our  very  best  to  be  sorry ;  but  the  other 
^idea  was  much  the  favorite.  It  was  very 
sweet  to  me  to  think  that,  for  all  so 
humble  and  so  unknown  as  we  were, 
things  would  appear  very  different  if  people 
but  kneiu  I  The  old  life  comes  round  me 
as  I  go  back  to  it,  the  afternoon  sounds 
in  the  street — vulgar  sounds,  but  softened 
by  summer  air  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  the  sweetest ;  the  drowsy  tinkle  of 


the  muffin-man's  bell,  the  prolonged  cry 
of  "  water-cre-e-e-sses !  "  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  and  dogs  barking,  and 
distant  wheels  that  always  ground  out 
an  accompaniment;  and  myself  in  the 
window,  poor  Mr.  Peveril  the  clergyman's 
daughter,  to  my  own  knowledge  Lady 
Mary,  and  a  very  great,  small  person.  I 
wonder  which  was  the  real  Mary — she  or  I. 

I  have  heard  that  in  poor  mamma's 
time  we  were  so  fine  as  to  have  a  drawing- 
room  upstairs  on  the  first  floor,  like  Mrs. 
Stephens  next  door;  but  that  splendor 
was  long,  long  over,  for  mamma  died  soon 
after  I  was  bom,  and  I  was  lefl  all 
alone — a  small  baby,  with  papa  on  my 
hands  to  look  after.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  was  at  any  time  very 
sorry  for  this.  I  was  sorry  for  her,  who 
died  so  young,  but  not  for  myself;  I 
felt  instinctively  that,  had  she  been  there, 
always  poking  between  papa  and  me,  I 
should  not  have  liked  it,  and  that  on 
the  whole  things  were  best  as  they  were. 
The  room  which  had  been  the  drawing- 
room  was  papa's  bedroom,  and  I  slept 
in  the  room  behind,  over  his  study.  Ellen 
had  the  three  little  places  up  above  all  to 
herself,  though  one  of  them  was  called — I 
don't  know  why — the  spare  room.  In  this 
little  place  we  lived,  and  never  asked  our- 
selves whether  it  was  dingy  or  not.  The 
walls  were  dark,  with  papers  which  had 
not  been  renewed  so  long  as  I  could  re- 
member;  and  the  curtains  were  dark,  and 
always  had  the  look  of  being  dusty,  though, 
thanks  to  Ellen,  they  never  were  so  in 
reality.  We  had  no  pictures,  except  two 
old  prints  from  Raphael's  cartoons.  One 
was  the  "  Miraculous  draught  of  fishes," 
and  the  other  "  Peter  and  John  at  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple."  How  I 
remember  those  twisted  pillars,  and  how 
many  dreams  have  they  twisted  through ! 
But  I  never  admired  them,  though  they 
were  part  of  my  life.  I  should  have  liked 
a  landscape  better,  or  some  pretty  faces 
like  those  one  sometimes  sees  in  the  shop- 
windows.  When  the  people  who  went  to 
St.  Mark's  talked  of  having  a  lithograph 
of  papa  tne  thought  made  me  wild  with 
excitement ;  but  the  lithograph  was  never 
done. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
papa  and  I  lived  in  that  state  of  ecstatic 
delight  in  each  other's  society  which  one 
hears  of  often  in  books.  There  were  no 
great  demonstrations  between  us.    I  led 
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my  own  life  by  the  side  of  his,  and  he,  I 
suppose,  lived  his  by  me,  like  two  parallel 
lines  which  never  meet  whatever  you  may 
please  to  do.  I  do  not  know  that  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  think  articulately  that  the 
happiness  of  my  life  depended  on  him.  I 
did  not  seek  to  sit  in  his  study  or  to  be 
near  him  while  he  worked,  as  I  have  heard 
of  girls  doing.  I  was  quite  satisfied  to  be 
in  the  parlor  while  he  was  busy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  closed  doors;  indeed, 
until  he  ceased  to  be  all  mine,  I  accepted 
papa  as  calmly  as  I  did  the  other  acces- 
sories of  my  Ufe.  When  he  went  out  to 
dinner,  which  was  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
yet  happened  sometimes,  I  would  make 
myself  very  comfortable  with  a  book  •  over 
my  tea.  I  was  fond  of  going  out  with 
him;  but  then,  he  was  the  only  person 
who  ever  took  me  out,  through  amusing 
places,  where  there  were  shop-windowi 
and  crowds  of  people  passing.  I  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  have  my  walk  regularly 
every  day,  like  well-educated  children.  I 
walked  when  I  could.  Sometimes  I  had 
had  an  errand  to  do — something  to  buy  or 
order,  which  I  did  by  myself  in  one  of  the 
shops  of  the  neighborhood;  but  this  was 
an  office  I  hated,  for  I  was  too  shy  to  go 
into  a  shop  with  any  pleasure ;  and  some- 
times old  Mrs.  Tufnell  would  send  for  me 
to  walk  in  the  square,  which  was  fine,  but 
not  very  amusing.  I  liked  the  passages 
about  Holbom  with  the  bookstalls  a  great 
deal  better.  But  we  did  not  talk  a  great  ^ 
deal  even  in  these  walks.  Sometimes  I 
would*  be*  seized  with  a  fit  of  inquiry,  and 
would  pester  papa  with  a  torrent  of  ques- 
tions ;  but  at  other  times  I  fell  back  into 
my  dreams,  and  would  be  making  some 
splendid  expedition  as  Lady  Mary  all  the 
time,  while  I  hung,  always  a  little  behind 
him,  on  his  arm,  leaving  him  as  undisturb- 
ed as,  generally,  he  left  me.  I  think  of 
this  calm  of  indifference  now,  when  I  look 
back  upon  it,  with  very  odd  feelings.  Is 
it  that  one  does  not  care  so  long  as  one 
has  those  whom  one  loves  all  to  one's  self? 
It  is  only,  I  suppose,  where  your  rights  are 
interfered  with  that  you  grow  violent  about 
them.  I  suppose  it  was  the  fact  that  we 
loved  each  other — I  him,  and  he  me — that 
made  us  happy ;  but  it  was  so  natural  to 
love  each  other  that  we  thought  little 
about  it,  and  I  am  afi-aid  it  would  have 
surprised  me  a  little  in  my  secret  heart  if 
any  one  had  told  me  that  my  happiness 
depended  upon  my  papa. 


The  way  in  which  this  tranquil  ease  of 
possession  was  disturbed  was  a  very  gentle 
and  gradual  one— at  least,  so  I  can  see 
now,  though  at  the  lime  it  appeared  to  me 
most  abrupt  and  tejrible.  My  idea  of  my 
father  was  that  he  was  old,  as  a  child's 
ideas  generally  are;  but  he  was  not  old. 
He  was  about  five-and-forty  when  I  was 
fifteen.  He  was  not  tall — and  he  stooped, 
which  made  him  look  still  less  so.  At 
fifteen  I  was  as  tall  as  he  was.  He  had  a 
handsome,  refined  face,  with  very  clear 
features,  and  a  sort  of  ivory  complexion. 
His  hair  was  worn  off  his  temples,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  lines  in  his  face — 
partly  with  trouble,  partly  with  work ;  but 
his  smile  was  the  sweetest  smile  I  ever 
saw,  and  he  had  a  way  of  captivating 
everybody.  I  have  heard  it  said  since,  that 
this  power  of  fascination  did  not  last,  and 
that  he  grew  melancholy  and  monotonous 
after  the  first  few  times  you  had  seen  him ; 
and  though  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard 
this  first,  I  can  with  an  effijrt  believe  that 
it  might  be  true.  I  suppose  it  was  the 
same  faculty  which  showed  itself  at  church, 
where  there  were  always  new  people  com- 
ing, who  attended  closely  for  a  few  weeks 
and  then  went  away.  He  was  like  a  man 
who  gives  you  everything  he  has  at  once, 
and  then  has  nothing  more  for  you.  At 
home  he  was  silent,  always  kind,  but  never 
saying  much.  I  scarcely  recollect  ever  to 
have  been  scolded  by  him.  Ellen  scolded 
me,  and  so  did  old  Mrs.  Tufnell,  and  even 
Mrs.  Stephens  next  door;  but  papa  only 
said,  "  Poor  child !"  with  the  air  of  a  com- 
passionate spectator,  when  I  was  com- 
plained of  to  him.  Our  chief  conversation 
'was  at  meals,  when  he  would  sometimes 
talk  a  litde,  and  tell  me  of  things  he  had 
seen  or  heard ;  and  it  was  at  tea  one  eve- 
ning that  he  first  brought  forward  the  name 
of  the  other  person  who  was  hencefor- 
ward to  stand  between  us.  No  such 
thought  was  in  his  mind  then,  I  am  sure ; 
but  he  was  more  communicative  than  usual. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  young  la- 
dy on  one  of  his  visits,  in  a  very  strange 
place  for  such  a  person  to  be  found  in — in 
the  back  parlor  of  a  small  grocer's  shop 
which  I  knew  quite  well.  He  told  me 
quite  a  long  story  about  her — how  she  was 
an  orphan  and  had  been  left  destitute,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  her  mother's 
family,  who  had  been  a  governess  in  her 
day,  and  married  much  above  her.  Her 
father,  too,  was  dead,  having  been  of  no 
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use  whatever  in  the  world  or  to  her,  and 
there  was  no  prospect  before  her  but  that 
of  going  out  to  be  a  governess — a  thing 
which  papa  seemed  to  think  a  great  hard- 
ship for  her.  I  had  been  trained  to  believe 
that  some  such  plac5  would  have  to  be 
mine  as  papa  got  older  and  I  grew  a 
woman ;  therefore  I  was  not  at  all  shocked 
by  the  suggestion.  I  said :  "  Has  she 
heard  of  any  nice  situation,  papa  ?'*  with 
the  quietest  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of 
his  words. 

"  Heard  of  a  situation !  You  talk  veiy 
much  at  your  ease,  Mary, — if  you  saw  this 
elegant,  accomplished,  refined  girl,"  said 
my  father.  "  Poor  thing,  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  she  should  be  driven  to  such  a 
fate." 

I  did  not  make  any  answer.  I  was 
surprised.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  "  such  a  fate."  Most  girls,  it 
seemed  to  me,  who  were  not  great  ladies 
were  governesses,  both  in  the  little  real 
world  with  which  I  was  acquainted  and  in 
books. 

"  Poor  thing !"  he  said  agam.  "  Poor 
thing !  how  I  wish  there  was  any  possible 
way  of  saving  her.  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  poor !" 

"  But  any  situation  would  be  better  than 
staying  with  the  Spicers,"  I  said.  "  Think, 
papa, — the  Spicers!  I  should  not  mind 
bemg  a  governess — I  suppose  I  shall  be, 
some  day  or  other — but  I  should  hate  liv- 
ing in  a  parlor  behind  a  shop." 

*'Well,  Mary,  I  hope  you  will  see  her* 
sometimes,  and  when  you  do  see  her  you 
must  be  very  kind  to  "her,"  said  my  father 
with  a  sigh ;  and  that  ^ight  he  drew  his 
chair  to  the  fire  and  tned  to  talk,  which 
was  a  thing  that  took  me  very  much  by 
surprise.  But,  unfortunately,  I  had  a  new 
book  which  was  very  interesting,  and  in- 
stead of  responding  to  this  unusual  inclina- 
tion, as  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  kept  on 
reading,  making  pettish  and  uncertam  re- 
plies, until  he  grew  tired  of  the  attempt 
and  gave  it  up,  and  got  a  book  too,  as 
usual.  He  sighed  a  little  as  he  did  so, 
with  a  sort  of  disappointed  air;  and 
through  my  reading  and  my  interest  in  the 
story  somehow  I  perceived  this,  and  felt 
guilty  and  uncomfortable  all  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  When  I  had  finished  my 
volume  I  was  very  conciliatory,  and  tried 
all  I  could  to  bring  him  back  to  the  point 
where  he  had  given  it  up,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.     I  have  always  found  it  exactly  so  in 


my  experience.  If  you  are  too  stupid,  or 
too  much  occupied  with  yourself,  to  take 
just  the  right  moment  for  explanations, 
you  never  can  recoverthe  thread  which  you 
have  allowed  to  slip  through  your  fingers. 
Even  to  this  day  I  often  wonder  what  papa 
would  have  said  to  me  that  night  had  I 
l^t  him  speak.  I  have  invented  whole 
conversations,  but  they  never  were  much 
satisfaction  to  me.  To  think  out  what 
perhaps  some  one  might  have  said  is  very 
difierent  from  hearing  them  say  it.  I  was 
not  at  all  pleased  with  myself  that  evening 
when  I  went  to  bed;  but  perhaps  this  was 
partiy  because  I  had  finished  my  novel 
and  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  seemed, 
now  it  was  over,  such  a  poor  sort  of  thing 
to  have  preferred  to  a  conversation  with 
papa. 

Nothing,  however,  happened  for  some 
^  time  after  this  to  put  me  on  my  guard.  I 
went  on  in  my  own  careless  way.  If  he 
was  out  a  little  more  than  usual,  I  paid 
no  attention.  All  that  was  quite  natural. 
Of  course  he  had  his  duties  to  attend  to. 
He  dined  at  Mrs.  Tufnell's  once  during 
this  time,  and  was  very  particular  about 
his  tie,  and  about  having  his  coat  brushed. 
"  It  is  quite  nice,"  I  said ;  "  it  was  well 
brushed  on  Monday  morning  before  it  was 
put  away.  Why,  papa,  I  thought  you  did 
not  like  a  fuss:  how  you  laughed  at  me 
for  being  so  particular  about  my  sash 
when  we  went  to  the  party  at  Mrs.  Over- 
end's.  Shouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  sash 
too  ?" 

He  laughed,  but  he  did  not  look  like 
laughing ;  and  I  remember  stopping  short 
in  the  middle  of  my  tea,  and  laymg  down 
my  book  to  ask  myself  if  anything  could 
be  the  matter  with  him.  One  or  two  odd 
people  whom  I  did  not  know  had  come  to 
see  him  of  late.  Was  it  possible  he  could 
be  ill  ?  But  no,  he  ate  as  usual,  and  he 
had  looked  quite  ruddy  when  he  went  out. 
So  I  took  up  my  novel  again,  and  helped 
myself  to  jam,  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 
I  believe  the  whole  business  was  decided, 
or  the  next  thing  to  decided,  that  night. 

I  could  if  I  liked  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  what  was  said  in  the  study  while 
I  sat  at  work  in  the  parlor,  and  this  was 
a  thing  which  Mrs.  Tufnell  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  had  often  remarked.  They 
thought  it "  not  quite  nice,"  for,  to  be  sure, 
people  might  say  things  to  papa  as  their 
clergyman  which  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
overheard.      But  it  could  not  well    be 
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lielped,  for  there  was  no  other  room  where 
I  could  sit.  I  have  said  too  that  I  could 
have  heard  if  I  liked ;  but  the  fact  was  I 
did  not  care,  and  I  never  heard.  When 
you  are  perfectly  indifferent- and  used  to 
anything,  and  know  there  is  no  mystery  in 
it,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  you  hear.  I 
had  got  accustomed  to  the  hum  of  voices 
from  the  study  just  as  I  had  to  the  cries  in 
the  streets  and  the  muffin-man's  bell. 
Sometimes,  I  suppose,  a  word  must  have 
caught  my  ear  now  and  then,  but  I  paid 
no  attention,  and  heard  as  if  I  heard  it 
not.  I  was  thinking  of  such  very  different 
things.  One  day,  however,  I  did  catch  a 
few  words  which  surprised  me.  It  was  a 
summer  day.  The  back-door  into  the  lit- 
tle yard  and  all  the  windows  everywhere 
were  open.  The  noises  in  the  street  came 
into  the  house  exactly  as  if  we  were  living 
out  of  doors,  but  so  softened  by  the  warm 
air  and  the  sunshine  that  they  were  plea- 
sant instead  of  being  disagreeable.  The 
day  was  not  hot,  but  only  deliciously, 
genially  warm.  We  had  put  up  white 
curtains  in  the  parlor,  and  the  wind  blew 
them  softly  about,  flapping  the  wooden 
stretcher  in  the  blind  against  the  window- 
frame.  I  was  in  a  muslin  dress  myself; 
and  I  was  happy  without  any  reason,  not 
in  the  least  knowing  why.  I  came  down- 
stairs singing,  as  I  had  a  way  of  domg, 
and  went  into  the  parlor  and  sat  down  in 
the  window.  I  gave  up  singing  when  I 
sat  down,  partly  because  it  might  have 
disturbed  pa[>a,  and  partly  because  people 
stopped  to  listen  as  they  were  passing.  I 
was  running  up  the  breadths  of  my  new 
frock,  a  blue  print,  which  was  as  bright 
and  pretty  as  the  day,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  did  not  care  in  the  least  what  the 
voices  were  saying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  folding  doors.  I  had  made  noise 
enough  to  demonstrate  my  presence,  and, 
as  nothing  was  ever  hid  from  me,  it  never 
came  into  my  head  to  listen.  It  was 
Spicer  the  grocer's  voice,  I  think,  which 
attracted  my  ear  at  last  It  was  a  strange, 
little,  harsh,  snappish  voice,  so  unharmo- 
nious  that  it  worried  one  like  a  dog  bark- 
ing; and  by  degrees,  as  he  talked  and 
talked,  some  sort  of  vague  association 
came  into  my  mind — something  which  I 
had  half  forgotten.  What  was  it  I  had 
heard  about  the  Spicers?  I  could  not 
recollect  all  at  once. 

"  Governessing    ain't    paradise,"     said 
Spicer,  "  but  it's  better  perhaps  than  other 


things.  Marrying  a  man  as  is  in  poor 
health,  and  at  a  troublesome  time  o'  life — 
and  nothing  to  leave  to  them  as  comes 
afler  him ;  that  ain't  much,  Mr.  Peveril. 
A  woman's  best  married,  I  allow;  but 
mirriage  has  ,  consekenses,  and  when 
there's  no  money " 

I  did  not  hear  what  my  father  said  in 
reply,  and  indeed  I  did  not  care  to  hear. 
I  was  half  annoyed,  half  amused,  by 
Spicer's  queer  little  barking  voice. 

"  Forty-five,  sir  ?  no,  it  ain't  old — ^but 
it  ain't  young  neither.  I've  known  many 
a  man  carried  off  at, forty-five.  Them 
things  have  all  got  to  be  considered; 
though  for  that  matter  twenty-five  would 
make  little  difference.  The  thing  is,  here's 
a  ygung  woman  as  has  a  trade  she  can 
malce  her  living  by.  A  man  comes  in, 
marries  her  right  off:  they  have  a  child  or 
two  in  natural  course,  and  then  he  goes 
and  dies.  Nothing  more  natural  or  more 
common.  But  then  you  see,  Mr.  Peveril, 
sir,  here's  the  question :  what's  to  become 
of  her  ?  And  that's  the  question  I've  got 
to  consider.  I've  a  family  myself,  and  I 
can't  put  myself  in  the  way  of  having  to 
support  another  man's  family ;  and  a  wo- 
man can't  go  out  and  be  a  governess,  it 
stands  to  reason,  with  two  or  thre^  young 
ims  on  her  handis." 

My  father  said  something  here  in  a  very 
earnest,  low,  grave  voice,  which  really  at- 
tracted my  curiosity  for  the  first  time. 
Whatever  he  was  saying,  he  was  very  se- 
rious about  it,  and  his  tone,  though  I  could 
not  hear  what  he  said,  woke  me  up.  .  Per- 
haps he  warned  Spicer  to  talk  low ;  but  at 
all  events  I  heard  nothing  more  for  some 
time,  except  the  grumbling  and  barking  of 
the  grocer's  voice,  in  a  much  subdued  tone. 
They  seemed  to  argue,  and  Spicer  seemed 
to  yield.  At  last  he  got  up  to  go  away, 
and  then  I  heard  him  deliver  his  final 
judgment  on  the  matter,  whatever  it  was, 
standing  close  to  the  folding  doors. 

"  You  speaks  fair,  sir.  I  don't  say  but 
what  you  speaks  fair.  Granting  Hfe  and 
health,  it's  a  fine  thing  for  her,  and  a  honor 
for  us.  And  taking  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  as  I'm  bound  to  take  it,  I 
wouldn't  say  but  the  insurance  makes  a 
difference.  A  woman  with  a  thousand 
pounds  and  a  babby  is  no  worse  off  than 
if  she  hadn't  neither — and  Missis  is  better 
nor  Miss  in  the  way  of  setting  up  a  school 
or  such  like.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Peveril,  as 
the  insurance  makes  a  great  difference. 
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A  thousand  pounds  ain't  much  for  a  de- 
pendence ;  and  if  there  was  a  lot  of  little 
uns — ^but  to  be  sure,  in  them  matters  you 
must  go  on  providence  to  a  certain  extent. 
I'll  think  it  over,  sir — and  I  don't  see.  as 
I've  any  call  to  make  objections,  if  her 
and  you's  made  up  your  mincjs."  Then 
there  was  a  step  towards  the  door,  and 
then  Spicer  came  to  a  stand-still  once  more. 
**  First  thing,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Peveril,  is 
the  insurarice.  You  won't  put  it  off,  sir  ? 
I've  known  them  as  meant  it  every  day'o' 
their  lives,  and  never  did  it  when  all  was 
done ;  and  died  •and  left  their  families 
without  e'er  a " 

"  It  shall  be  done  at  once,"  said  my 
father  peremptorily,  and  almost  angrily; 
and  then  there  was  a  begging  of  psHcdon, 
and  a  scraping  and  shuffling,  and  Spicer 
went  away.  I  saw  him  go  out,  putting  his 
hat  on  as  he  shut  the  door.  I  never  liked 
Spicer — of  course  he  was  one  of  the 
parishioners,  and  papa  could  not  refuse  his 
advice  to  him  or  to  any.one;  but  I  made 
a  face  at  him  as  he  went  away.  I  felt 
quite  sure  he  was  the  sort  of  man 
one  sometimes  reads  of  in  the  newspapers, 
who  put  sand  in  the  sugar,  and  sell  bad  tea 
to  the  poor  people,  and  have  light  weights. 
This  was  in  my  mind  along  with  a  vague, 
faint  curiosity  as  to  what  he  had  been 
talking  about,  when  to  my  surprise  papa 
came  into  the  parlor.  He  came  in  quickly, 
with  a  flush  on  his  face,  and  the  most  un- 
easy, uncomfortable  look  I  ever  saw  a  man 
have.  Was  he  ashamed  of  something? 
— ashamed  !  he — papa ! 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  that 
Spicer  has  been  saying,  Mary,"  he  said  to 
me,  quite  abruptly.  He  gave  me  one 
strange  look,  and  then  turned  away,  and 
gazed  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple 
which  hung  over  the  mantelpiece  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  it  before. 

"Yes,"  I  said;  and  then  it  suddenly 
flashed  upon  me  that  Spicer's  talk  had 
not  been  exactly  of  a  kind  to  be  overheard 
by  a  girl,  and  that  this  was  why  poor  papa 
looked  §0  embarrassed  and  uncomfortable. 
He  felt  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me.  "  I 
heard  a  little  of  it,"  I  said  instantly,  "  but 
I  never  listen,  you  know,  papa,  and  I 
don't  know  in  the  least  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about." 

Poor  papa  !  how  delicate  he  was ;  how 
shocked  I  should  have  heard  anything  I 
ought  not  to  know — though  it  was  not  so 
dreadful  after  all,  for  of  course  everybody 


knows  that  when  people  are  married  they 
have  babies.  But  he  did  not  like  to  look 
me  in  the  face ;  he  kept  his  back  to  me, 
and  gazed  at  the  twisted  pillars. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  little  ex- 
planation to  make  to  you." 

"An  explanation?"  I  looked  at  him 
over  my  blue  print,  wondering  what  it 
could  be ;  but  it  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  stop  working,  and  I  threaded  my  lieedle 
and  made  a  knot  on  my  thread  while  I 
waited  for  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
Then  suddenly  my  heart  began  to  beat  a 
little  fast,  and  the  thought  crossed  my 
mind  that  perhaps  my  dreams  were  to 
become  true,  and  that  he  knew  all  about  it 
as  well  as  I,  and  was  just  going  to  tell  me 

I  was  Lady  Mary,  and  he  Earl  of -. 

I  had  never  been  able  to  choose  a  satis- 
factory title,  and  I  could  not  invent  one  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment ;  but  instinctive- 
ly I  gave  a  glance  from  the  window  to  see 
whether  the  beautiful  carriage  was  in  sight, 
coming  to  take  us  to  our  splendid  home. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  taken  you 
into  my  confidence  before,"  he  said,  "  for 
you  have  been  brought  up  a  lonely  girl, 
and  out  to  feel  for  people  who  are  lonely. 
I  have  been  very  lonely  myself,  very  deso- 
late, ever  since  your  poor  mother  died." 

Here  my  l^eart  gave  a  sjight  stir,  and 
I  felt  angry,  without  knowing  exactly 
why.  Lonely?  Why,  he  had  always 
had  me ! 

"When  you  are  older,"  he  went  on 
nervously,  "  you  will  feel  what  a  dreadful 
thing  the  want  of  companionship  is.  You 
have  been  a  good  child,  Mary,  and  done 
all  you  could  for  me.  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  live  without  you ;  but  when 
a  man  has  been  used  to  a  companioh  of — 
of  his  own  standing,  it  is  a  great  change 
to  fall  back  upon  a  child." 

I  grew  angrier  and  angrier  ;  I  could 
scarcely  tell  why.  A  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, of  heart-sinking,  of  fury,  came 
over  me.  I  had  never  made  much  fuss 
about  adoring  my  father,  and  so  forth; 
but  to  find  out  all  at  once  that  he  had 
never  been  satisfied — never  happy 

"  Do  you  mean  me  ?"  I  said,  quite 
hoarsely,  feeling  as  if  he  had  wronged  me, 
deceived  me,  done  everything  that  was 
cruel — ^but  with  no  clear  notion  of  what 
was  coming  even  now. 

."Whom  else  could  I  mean  ?"  he  said, 
quite  gently.  "You  are  a  dear,  good 
child,  but  you  are  only  a  child." 
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Oh,  how  my  heart  swelled,  till  I  thought 
it  would  burst !  but  I  could  not.  say  any- 
thing. I  began  to  tap  my  foot  oh  the  floor 
in  ray  anger  and  mortification,  but  still  I 
was  so  stupid  I  thought  of  nothing  more. 

"  Don't  look  as  if  you  thought  I  blamed 
you,  Mary,"  said  my  father ;  "  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  been  a  dear  little 
housekeeper.  But — do  you  remember, 
dear,"  he  went  on,  with  his  voice  shaking 
a  littie,  "  that  I  told  you  once  of  a  young 
lady  who  lived  with  the  %)rcers  ?" 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  me  now.  I 
turned  round  upon  him,  and  stared  at  him. 
Oh,  how  pleased  I  was  to  see  his  eyes 
shrink,  and  to  see  the  embarrassed  look 
upon  his  face !  I  would  not  give  him  any 
quarter ;  I  felt  my  own  face  growing 
crimson  with  shame,  but  I  kept  looking  at 
•him,  compelling  him  to  keep  .opposite  to 
me,  preventing  him  from  hiding  that  blush. 
Oh,  good  heavens — an  old  man — a  man 
of  forty-five«— a  clergyman — my  father! 
and  there  he  sat,  blushing  like  some  ridi- 
culous boy. 

He  faltered,  but  he  kept  on,  not  look- 
ing at  me,  "  I  see  you  remember,"  he  said, 
with  his  voice  shaking  like  a  flame  in  a 
draught  of  air.  "  She  has  no  prospect  but 
to  go  out  as  a  governess,  and  I  cannot  see 
her  do  that.  I  have  asked  her  to — to — 
share — our  home.  I  have  asked  her  to — 
to  be  your — best  friend ;  that  is,  I  mean, 
I  have  asked  her  to'  marry  me,  Mary. 
There !  You  must  have  seen  that  I  have 
been  disturbed  of  late.  I  am  very  glad 
there  is  no  longer  this  secret  between  my 
little  girl  and  me." 

And  with  that  he  kissed  me  quite  sud- 
denly and  trembling,  and  went  off  again  to 
the  mantelshelf,  and  stared  up  at  Peter 
and  John  by  the  Beautiful  gate. 

For  my  part  I  sat  quite  still,  as  if  the 
lightning  had  struck  me.  What  ought  I 
to  do?  I  did  not  realize  at  first  what 
had  happened.  I  felt  simply  struck  dumb. 
I  knew  that  I  ought  to  do  or  say  some- 
thing, and  I  could  not  tell  what.  My 
lips  stuck  together — I  could  not  now  even 
open  my  mouth;  and  •there  he  stood 
waiting.  I-  suppose  if  I  had  possessed  my 
wits  at  that  moment  I  would  have  gone 
and  kissed  him  or  something.  Even,  I  sup- 
pose, if  I  had  stormed  at  him  it  would 
have  been  less  idiotic — but  I  could  say 
nothing ;  I  was  bewildered.  I  sat  staring 
into  the  air  with  my  mouth  open,  over  my 
blue  print. 


At  last  he  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment, and  I  think  said  something  to 
me,  which  roused  me  out  of  my  stupe- 
faction* Then — I  do  not  know  what 
impulse  it  was  that  moved  me — I  asked 
all  at  once,  frightened,  feeling  I  ought  to 
say  something,  "What  is  her  name, 
papa  ?  " 

**  Mary  Martindale,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  remember  quite  distinctly  how  people 
talked.  They  did  not  think  I  observed  or 
listened,  for  I  had  always  been  a  dreamy 
sort  of  girl,  and  never  had  attended  much 
to  what  was  said  about  me.  At  least  so 
everybody  thought.  They .  said  I  had 
always  to  be  shaken  or  pulled  when  any- 
thing was  wanted  of  me,  to  make  me  lis- 
ten— which  is  true  enough,  I  believe ;  but 
nevertheless  I  was  not  half  so  absent  as 
people  thought  at  any  time,  and  heard  a 
great  deal  that  I  was  not  supposed  to  hear. 
And  now  my  senses  were  all  shaken  up 
and  startled  into  being.  How  well  I 
recollect  hearing  old  Mrs.  Tufnell  and 
Mrs.  Stephens  talking  in  the  quiet  front 
drawing-room  in  the  Square,  while  I  was 
in  the  little  room  behind,  taking  no  potice, 
as  they  thought.  They  had  given  me  a 
book  and  got  rid  of  me,  and  though  they 
all  pretended  to  deplore  my  dreamy  ways, 
I  think  on  the  whole  it  was  rather  a  re- 
lief to  get  rid  of  a  quick,  inquisitive,  fifteen- 
year-old  girl,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  in 
peace.  It  was  twilight  of  the  summer 
evening  and  we  had  taken  tea,  and  the 
two  ladies  were  seated  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows looking  out  upon  the  Square.  The 
windows  had  long,  full,  white  curtains, 
hanging  and  fluttering  from  the  roof  to  the 
carpet  They  were  seated  against  that 
soft  white  background  in  their  black  silk 
dresses,  for  Mrs.  Tufnell  was  old,  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  was  a  widow  and  always  wore 
black.  It  was  like  a  picture,  and  I,  not 
being  so  happy  as  I  used  to  be,  sat  with 
my  book  and  read  and  listened  both  to- 
gether. You  may  think  this  is  nonsense ; 
but  I  could  do  it.  I  see  them  now  ap- 
proaching their  caps  to  each  other,  with 
little  nods  and  shakes  of  their  heads,  and 
the  white  curtains  flutterfhg  softly  behind 
them.  Mrs.  Tufnell  was  a  great  patroness 
of  papa's,  and  always  went  to  St.  Mark's 
regularly,  and  Mrs.  Stephens  was  our  very 
nearest  neighbor,  living  next  door. 

"  I  k)pe  it  will  turn  out  the  best  thing 
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that  could  happen  for  ^<fr,"  said  Mrs. 
Tufnell,  nodding  her  head  at  me.  They 
would  not  say  any  more  lest  they  should 
attract  my  attention.  "  She  has  been 
greatly  neglected,  and  left  alone  a  great 
deal  too  much, — and  I  hear  she  is  accom- 
plished. Dear,  dear,  who  would  have 
thought  that  he,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
would  have  taken  such  a  step.'! 

"  I  don't  quite  see  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Stephens ;  "  he  is  a  young  man  still,  and 
nobody  could  suppose  he  would  always  be 
contented  with  his  child's  company ;  be- 
sides, she  is  so  cool  and  indifferent ;  as  if 
she  never  thought  it  possible  anything 
could  happen,  and  I  am  sure  she  never 
did  anything  to  make  herself  necessary  or 
agreeable " 

"Poor  child!" 

"  You  may  say  *  poor  child  !'  but  yet  I 
blame  her.  A  girl  of  fifteen  is  a  woman  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  She  ought  to 
have  seen  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
her  power  by  way  of  making  him  com- 
fortable and  herself  pleasant.  It's  rather 
hard  to  say  the  plain  downright  truth 
about  it,  you  know,  he  being  a  clergyman 
and  all  that.  Of  course,  when  there  is  a 
young  family  one  can  say  it  is  for  them ; 
but  in  this  case  there's  no  possible  excuse 
— he  only  wanted  a  wife,  that's  all.  I 
don't  blame  him ;  but  it's  a  coming  down 
— it's  a  disturbance  of  one's  ideal " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  ideals,"  said 
Mrs.  Tufnell ;  "  what  surprises  nie  is,  if  the 
man  wanted  to  marry,  why  he  didn't  marry 
long  ago,  when  the  child  was  young  and 
he  had  an  excellent  excuse.  As  for 
being  a  clergyman,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  Clergymen  are  always  marrying 
men,  and  it's  no  sin  to  marry." 

"  It  disturbs  one's  ideal,"  said  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens ;  and,  though  Mrs.  Tufnell  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  I,  sitting  behind  over  my 
book,  agreed  with  her.  Oh  the  inward 
humiliation  with  which  one  sees  one's  fa- 
ther in  love ! — I  suppose  it  would  be  still 
worse  to  see  one's  mother,  but  then  I 
never  had  a  mother.  I  blushed  for  him 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  blushed  for  him- 
self, and  he  did  blush  for  himself  too.  If  • 
he  was  happy,  it  was  a  very  uneasy,  dis- 
turbed sort  of  happiness.  He  took  me  to 
see  her — to  Spicer's;  and  then  he  went 
himself  and  sat  in  the  parlor  behind  the 
shop,  and  suffered,  I  am  sure,  as  much  as 
ever  a  man  who  is  having  his  own  way 
could  suffer.    Mrs.  Tufnell,  who  ^^as   a 


thoroughly  kind  old  lady,  at  length  came 
to  his  aid,  and  invited  Miss  Martindale  to 
stay  with  her  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  to 
be  married  from  her  house,  which  was  a 
thing  which  even  I  was  grateful  for.  And 
the  night  before  the  wedding-day  the  old 
lady  kissed  me  and  said,  "Things  will 
turn  out  better  than  you  suppose,  dear. 
It  is  hard  upon  you,  but  things  wUl  turn 
out  better  than  you  suppose." 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  ever  a  very 
effectual  kind  of  comfort,  but  to  me  it  was 
exasperating.  Had  I  been  told  that 
things  would  turn  out  worse  than  I  sup- 
posed, I  should  have  liked  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  nothing  could  be  half  bad 
enough  for  this  overturn  of  all  my  plans  and 
thoughts  and  life.  For  you  must  recollect 
that  it  was  my  life  that  was  chiefly  to  be 
overturned.  Papa  liked  it,  I  suppose,  and 
it  was  his  own  doing — ^but  the  change  was 
not  so  great  to  him  as  to  me.  All  the  little 
offices  of  authority  I  used  to  have  were 
taken  from  me — my.  keys,  which  I  was 
proud  of  keeping — my  bills  and  trades- 
men's books,  which  I  had  summed  up 
since  ever  I  can  remember.  I  was 
turned  out  of  my  room,  and  sent  upstairs 
to  the  spare  room  beside  Ellen.  In  the 
parlor  I  was  never  alone  any  more,  and 
not  even  my  favorite  corner  was  mine  any 
longer.  I  had  no  more  walks  with  papa, 
swinging  back  from  his  arm.  She  had  his 
arm  now.  She  made  the  tea,  and  ^even 
darned  his  stockings.  I  was  nothing  in 
the  house,  and  she  everything.  If  you 
suppose  that  a  girl  bears  this  sort  of  de- 
thronement easily,  I  am  here  to  witness  to 
the  contrary.  I  did  not  take  it  easily ;  but 
the  thing  that  went  to  my  heart  most  was, 
I  think,  that  she  was  called  Mary,  like 
me.  For  the  first  few  days  when  I  heard 
papa  call  Mary  I  used  to  run  to  him  and 
find  her  before  me,  and  get  sent  away, 
sometimes  hastily  (that  time  I  ran  in  and 
found  them  sitting  together,  he  with  his 
arm  round  her  waist  I  wonder  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  himself,,  at  his  age  I) ;  and 
another  time  with  a  joke  which  made  me 
furious :  "  It  wjft  my  other  Mary  I  want*- 
ed,"  he  said,  looking  as  vain  and  foolish 
as — as — .  I  never  saw  anybody  look  so 
foolish.  My  fother!  How  it  humbled 
me  to  the  very  ground.  But  then  I  took 
to  never  answering  to  the  name  at  all, 
which  sometimes  made  papa  angry  when 
it  was  really  me  he  wanted.  I  soon  came 
to  know  very  well  which  of  us  he  meant 
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by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  I  never  let 
him  know  that  I  did.  His  voice  grew 
soft  and  round  as  if  he  were  singing  when 
he  called  her.  When  he  called  me,  it  was 
just,  I  suppose,  as  it  always  had  been; 
but  I  had  learned  the  other  something 
now,  the  different  accentuation,  and  I  re- 
sented the  want  of  it,  though  I  knew  that 
it  never  had  belonged  to  me. 

All  this  time  I  have  not  spoken  of  her, 
though  she  was  the  cause  of  all.  When 
I  saw  her  first,  in  the  grocer's  back  shop, 
working  at  frocks  for  the  little  Spicers,  I 
could  not  believe  my  eyes.  Though  I  had 
already  begun  to  hate  her  as  supplanting 
me  with  my  father,  I  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge how  very  strange  it  was  to  see 
her  there.  She  had  on  a  very  plain  black 
alpaca  dress,  and  she  sat  in  the  back  par- 
lor, amid  all  that  smell  of  hams  and  cheese, 
with  a  sewing-machine  before  her;  and 
yet  she  looked  like  a  princess.  She  was 
tall  and  very  slight,  like  a  flower,  and  her 
head  bowed  a  little  on  its  .stem  like  the 
head  of  a  lily.  She  was  pale,  with  dark 
eyes  and  dark  hair.  I  believe  she  was 
very  handsome— ^ot  pretty,  but  very 
handsome,  almost  beautiful,  I  have  heard 
papa  say.  I  allow  this  to  be  honest, 
though  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  it.  She 
had  a  pathetic  look  in  her  eyes  which 
sometimes  felt  as  if  it  might  go  to  one's 
heart.  But,  fortunately,  she  always  looked 
happy  when  I  saw  her — absurdly  happy, 
just  as  my  poor  foolish  father  did — and  so  I 
never  was  tempted  to  sympathise  with  her. 
I  do  not  understand  how  anybody  but  an 
angel  could  sympathise  with  another  per- 
son who  was  very  happy  and  comfortable 
while  she  (or  he)  was  in  trouble.  This 
was  our  situation  now.  She  had  driven 
me  out  of  everything,  and  she  was  pleased ; 
but  I  was  cross  from  morning  till  night, 
and  miserable,  feeling  that  I  scarcely 
minded  whether  I  lived  or  died.  Her 
smiles  seemed  to  insult  me  when  we  sat  at 
table  together.  She  looked  so  much  at 
her  ease ;  she  talked  so  calmly,  she  even 
laughed  and  joked,  and  sometimes  said 
such  merry,  witty  tlyngs,  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  laughing  too.  It 
is  painful  to  be.  tempted  to  laugh  when 
you  are  very  much  injured  and  in  a  bad 
temper.  Reading  was  forbidden  now  at 
meaJs,  and  neither  papa  nor  I  ever  ven- 
tured to  prop  up  a  book  beside  us  while 
we  ate.  I  suppose  it  was  a  bad  custom ; 
yet  my  v^  heart  revolted  at  the  idea  of 


changing  anything  because  she  wished  it. 
And  then  she  tried  to  be  "  of  use"  to  me, 
as  people  said.  She  made  me  practise 
every  day.  She  gave  me  books  to  read, 
getting  them  from  the  library,  and  taking 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  She  tried  to  make 
me  talk  French  with  her ;  but  to  talk  is  a 
thing  one  cannot  be  compelled  to  do,  and 
I  always  had  it  in  my  power  to  balk  that 
endeavor  by  answering  Oui  or  Non  to  all 
her  questions.  But  the  worst  of  it  all  was 
that  I  had  no  power  to  affect  either  her 
or  papa,  whatever  I  might  do  to  make  my- 
self disagreeable.  I  suppose  they  were  too 
happy  to  mind.  When  I  was  sulky,  it  was 
only  myself  I  made  miserable,  and  there  is 
very  little  satisfaction  in  that. 

I  cannot  but  say,  however,  looking 
back,  that  she  was  kind  to  me,  in  her  way. 
She  was  always  good-natured,  and  put  up 
with  me  and  tried  to  make  me  talk.  She 
was  kind;  but  th^y  were  not  kind.  As 
soon  as  my  father  and  she  got  together 
they  forgot  everything.  They  sat  and 
talked  together,  forgetting  my  very  exist- 
ence. They  went  out  walking  together. 
Sometimes  even  he  would  kiss  her,  with- 
out minding  that  I  was  there ;  and  all  this 
filled  me  with  contempt  for  his  weakness. 
I  could  not  support  such  nonsense — at  his 
age,  too !  I  remember  one  day  rushing 
to  Mrs.  Stephens'  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
their  happiness.  She  was  well  off,  and  I 
don't  really  know  why  she  lived  in  such  a 
street  as  ours.  She  kept  two  servants  all 
for  herself,  and  had  a  nice  drawing-room 
on  the  first  floor  very  beautifully  furnished, 
as  I  then  thougl^,  where  she  sat  and  saw 
all  that  was  going  on.  Without  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens I  think  I  should  have  died.  I  used 
to  rush  to  her  when  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?"  she  would 
say,  looking  up  from  her  Berlin  work. 
She  had  a  daughter  who  was  married — 
and  she  was  always  working  chairs  for 
her,  and  footstools,  and  I  don't  know 
what. 

"  Nothing,"  said  I,  sitting  down  on  the 
stool  by  her  wool-basket  and  turning  over 
the  pretty  colors;  and  then,  after  I  had 
been  silent  for  a  minute,  I  said,  "They 
have  gone  out  for  a  walk." 

"  It  is  very  natural,  my  dear;  you  must 
not  be  jealous.  It  might  be  a  question, 
you  know,  whether  you  liked  your  papa  to 
marry;  but  now  that  he  is  married,  it  is 
his  duty  to  be  attentive  to  his  wife." 
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"  He  had  me  before  he  had  a  wife," 
cried  I ;  "  why  should  he  love  her  better 
than  me?  Why  should  he  be  so  much 
happier  with  her  than  with  me  ?  He  has 
always  somethuig  to  say  to  her;  he  is  al- 
ways smiling  and  pleasant.  Sometimes 
with  me  he  will  be  a  whole  day  and  never 
say  a  word.  Why  should  he  be  more 
happy  with  her  than  with  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Stephens  laughed.  "  I  can't  tell  you 
how  it  is,  ^Iary,  but  so  it  is,"  she  said ;  "  and 
by  and  by,  when  you  are  older,  you  will  have 
somebody  whom  you  will  be  happier  with 
than  you  ever  were  with  your  papa.  That  is 
the  best  of  being  young.  When  my  Sophy 
married,  it  was  very  hard  upon  me  to  see 
her  happier  with  her  husband  than  she 
had  been  with  her  mother,  and  to  know 
that  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  over  for  me, 
and  that  I  must  be  content  with  my 
worsted- work.  But  you  will  have  a  hap- 
piness of  your  own  by  and  by,  when  you 
are  older;  so  you  must  not  grudge  it  so 
much  to  your  poor  papa.  I  think  he  is 
looking  pale.  I  thought  he  coughed  a 
great  deal  on  Sunday.  Is  she  doing  any- 
thing for  that  cough  of  his,  do  you  know  ?" 

"I  never  noticed  that  he  had  a  cough." 

"  Well,  I  hope  she  does,"  said  Mrs. 
Stephens,  with  a  strange  look,  as  if  she 
meant  something.  "  Your  papa  never  was 
strong.  He  has  not  health  to  be  going  out 
of  nights,  and  to  all  those  concerts  and 
things.  She  ought  to  look  after  his  cough, 
Mary.  If  she  does  not,  it  will  be  she  who 
will  suffer  the  most." 

I  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what 
this  meant ;  I  had  never  remarked  papa's 
cough.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  he  always  had  a 
little  cough — nothing  to  speak  o£  I  had 
been  used  to  it  all  my  life,  and  it  was  not 
any  worse  than  usual — it  was  nothing.  I 
told  Mrs.  Stephens  so,  and  then  we  talked 
of  other  things. 

What  a  long  year  that  was  !  When  the 
wedding-day  came  round  again  they  had 
a  party,  and  were  quite  gay.  It  was  a 
very  odd  thing  to  see  a  party  in  our  house ; 
but,  though  I  would  not  have  owned  this 
for  the  world,  I  almost  think  I  half  enjoyed 
it  I  had  got  used  to  papa's  foolish  hap- 
piness, and  to  Mrs.  Peveril's  ways.  By 
mere  use  and  wont  I  had  got  more  in- 
different; and  then  there  began  to  be  some 
talk  of  getting  a  situation  for  me  as  a 
governess.  Papa  did  not  like  the  idea,  but 
I  pressed  it  on  myself,  with  a  feeling  that 
somethmg  new  would  be  pleasant   I  took 


most  of  my  ideas  of  life  from  novels ;  and 
if  you  will  think  of  it,  young  ladies  who 
are  governesses  in  novels  generally  come  to 
promotion  in  the  end,  though  they  may 
have  to  suffer  a  great  deal  first    I  did  not 
much  mind  the  suffering.  Whatever  it  may 
be  that  makes  one  superior  to  other  people, 
one  can  bear  it.    I  made  up  my  mind  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  persecution, 
and  all  kinds  of  annoyances,  feeling  that 
all  this  would  come  to  something  in  the 
end.     All  my  dreams  about  being  Lady 
Mary,  and  a  great  personage,  had  been 
dispersed  by  my  father's  marriage.     But 
now  I  began  to  dream  in  another  way ; 
and  by  degrees  the  old  nonsense  would 
steal  in.     I  used  to  sit  with  a  book  in  my 
hand,  and  see  myself  working  in  a  school- 
room with  the  children;  and  then  some 
one  would  come  to  the  door,  and  I  wobld 
be  called  to  a  beautiful  drawing-room,  and 
the  lady  of  the  house  would  take  me  in  her'* 
arms  and  kiss  me,  and  say,  "  Why  did  not 
you  tell  me  who  you  were!"  and  there 
would  be  a  lawyer  in  black  who  had  come 
with  the  news.     All  this  I  am  sure  is  in- 
tensely silly,  but  so  was  t  at  the  time ;  and 
that  is  exactly  how  my  mind  used  to  go 
on.     Sometimes  a  gentleman  would  come 
into  it,  who  would  be  intensely  respectful 
and  reverential,  and  whom  I  would  always 
refuse,  saying,  "  No ;  I  will  allow  no  one 
to  descend  from  their  proper  rank  for  me  !** 
until  that  glorioas  moment  came  when  I 
was  found  out  to  be  as  elevated  in  rank  as 
in  principles.     Oh,  how  absurd  it  all  was ! 
and  how  I  liked  it  1  and  what  a  refuge  to 
me  was  that  secret  world  which  no  one 
ever  entered  but  myself,  and  yet  where  so 
many  delightful  people  lived  whom  I  knew 
by  their  names,  and  could  talk  to  for  hours 
together !     Sitting  there  under  Mrs.  Peve- 
ril's very  nose,  I  would  have  long  argu- 
mentations with  my  lover,  and  he  would 
kiss  my  hand,  and  lay  himself  at  my  feet, 
and  tell  me  that  he  cared  for  no  one  in  the 
world  but  me ;  and  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
covery was  enacted  over  and  over  again 
while  papa  was  talking  of  parish  matters, 
quite  unaware  that  by  some  mysterious 
imbroglio  of  affairs  he  was  really  the  Earl 

of So  and  So — (I  never  could  hit 

upon  a  sufficiently  pretty  name).  Thus, 
instead  of  weeping  over  my  hard  fate  and 
thinking  it  dreadful  to  have  to  go  out  as  a 
governess,  I  looked  forward  to  it,  feeling 
that  somehow  the  discovery  of  the  true 
state  of  affiiirs  concerning  us  was  involved 
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in  it,  and  that,  without  that  probation, 
Fate  would  certainly  never  restore  me  to 
my  due  and  native  eminence  in  the  world. 

But,  however,  I  must  come  back  to  the 
night  of  the  anniversary,  and  to  our  party. 
I  had  on  a  pretty  new  white  frock — my 
first  long  one,  and  I  half,  or  more  than 
half,  enjoyed  myself.  Everybody  was  very 
kind  to  me,  everybody  said  I  was  looking 
well ;  and  Mrs.  Tufnell  and  Mrs.  Stephens 
petted  me  a  good  deal  behind  backs,  and 
said  "  poor  child !"  And  then  papa's  curate, 
who  was  one  of  the  guests,  kept  following 
me  about  and  trying  to  talk  to  me ;  when- 
ever I  looked  up  I  met  his  eyes.  I  did  not 
admire  him  in  the  least,  but  it  amused  me 
very  much,  and  pleased  me,  to  see  that  he 
admired  me.  When  I  wanted  anything  he 
rushed  to  get  it  for  me.  It  was  very  odd, 
but  not  at  all  disagreeable,  aM  gave  me  a 
comfortable  feeling  about  myself.  When 
the  people  went  away,  papa  stood  a  long 
time  in  the  hall  between  the  open  doors, 
saying  good-night  to  everybody.  He  went 
back  into  the  parlor  after  they  were  all 
gone;  he  went  up  to  the  fireplace,  I  don't 
know  why,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment 
as  if  there  had  been  a  fire  in  the  grate. 
Then  he  called  "  Mary !"  I  might  have 
known  it  was  not  me  he  wanted.  He  held 
out  his  hand  without  turning  round.  "  I 
never  thought  I  could  be  happier  than  I 
was  this  day  last  year,"  he  said,  "and 
^    yet  I  am  happier  to-night.  What  a  delight- 

^ful  year  you  have  given  me,  my  darling 

Oh,  is  it  you  ?  What  did  you  mean  by  not 
telling  me  it  was  you,  when  you  must  have 
perceived  that  I  thought  I  was  talking  to 
my  wife  ?" 

"  There  was  no  time  to  tell  you,"  I  said. 
It  gave  me  a  pang  I  can  scarcely  describe 
when  he  thrust  my  hand  away  which  I 
had  held  out  to  him.  He  was  ashamed ;  he 
sat  down  suddenly  in  the  big  chair,  a.nd 
then  all  at  once  a  fit  of  coughing  came  on, 
such  a  fit  of  coughing  as  I  never  saw  be- 
fore. It  frightened  me;  and  he  looked  so 
pale,  and  with  such  circles  round  his  eyes ! 
When  he  could  speak  he  said,  hurriedly, 
panting  for  his  breath,  "  Be  sure  you  do 

not  tell  her  of  this ."    That  was  all  he 

thought  of.     It  did  not  matter  for  me. 

But,  as  it  happened,  it  was  not  long 
possible  to  keep  it  from  her.  When  I  look 
back  upon  that  evening,  with  its  .little 
follies,  and  'the  laughter,  and  the  curate, 
and  my  new  dress!  Oh,  how  little  one 
knows  I     That  very  night  papa  was  taken 


ill.  He  had  caught  cold  in  the  draught 
as  he  shook  hands  with  the  people.  It  was 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  from  the  first 
the  doctor  looked  very  serious.  The  house 
changed  in  that  night.  The  study  and  the 
parlor  and  the  whole  place  turned  into  a 
vestibule  to  the  sick  room,  which  was  the 
centre  of  everything.  The  very  atmo- 
sphere was  darkened  ;  the  sun  did  not  seem 
to  shine;  the  sounds  outside  came  to  us 
dulled  and  heavy.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
be  very  much  in  the  room.  She  took  her 
place  there  and  never  left  him,  day  or  night ; 
and  if  I  were  to  spend  pages  in  describing 
it  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea  of  my 
dreariness,  left  alone  down  below-,  not  al- 
lowed to  help  him  or  be  near  him  while 
my  father  lay  between  living  and  dying. 
I  could  not  do  anything.  I  tried  to  read, 
but  I  could  not  read.  To  take  up  a  novel, 
which  was  the  only  thing  I  could  possibly 
have  given  my  attention  to,  would  have 
seemed  Hke  profanation  at  such  a  time.  It 
would  have  been  worse  than  reading  a 
novel  on  Sunday,  which  I  had  always  been 
brought  up  to  think  very  wicked ;  and  as 
for  my  dreams,  they  wei'e  worse  even  than 
the  novels.  I  dared  not  carry  thenf  on 
while  papa  was  so  ill.  I  felt  that  if  I  al- 
lowed my  thoughts  to  float  away  on  such 
useless  currents,  I  never  could  expect  God 
to  listen  to  my  prayers.  For  this  reason  I 
made  a  dreadful  effort  to  think  "  as  one 
ought  to  think," — to  think  of  religious 
things  always  and  all  day  long — and  this 
was  very  difficult;  but  I  made  the  effort, 
because  I  thought  God  was  more  likely  to 
listen  to  me  if  I  showed  that  I  wanted  to 
do  well. 

But,  oh  the  dreary  days  and  the  dreary 
nights!  The  three  last  nights  I  sat  up  in 
my  dressing-gown,  and  dozed  drearily 
and  woke  still  more  drearily,  after  dream- 
ing the  strangest  dreams.  Sometimes  I 
thought  it  was  the  wedding-day  again,  and 
he  was  standing  with  her  hand  on  his  arm ; 
sometimes  it  was  the  anniversary,  and  he 
was  saying  how  happy  he  was ;  sometimes 
it  was  a  funeral.  I  dreamed  always  about 
him,  and  always  in  different  aspects.  One 
morning  I  woke  up  suddenly  and  found 
Ellen  standing  by  me  in  the  grey  dawning. 
She  did  not  say  anything;  the  tears  were 
running  down  her  face.  But  I  got  up  and 
followed  her  quite  silent,  knowing  what  it 
was. 

He  died,  after  a  week's  illness,  in  the 
morning,  leaving  us  a  whole  horrible,  light. 
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bright  day  to  get  through  with  what  pa- 
tience we  could;  and  then  there  was  a 
dreary  interval  of  silence,  and  he  was 
carried  away  from  us  for  ever  and  ever; 
and  she  and  I,  two  creatures  of  different 
minds  as  ever  were  bom,  with  but  this 
one  link  of  union  between  us,  were  left  in 
the  house  alone. 

CHAPTER    III. 

She  and  I  alone  in  the  house !  I  do 
not  think  that  I  could  express  our  desola- 
tion more  fully  were  I  to  write  a  whole 
book.  He  who  had  brought  us  together  was 
gone.  The  link  between  us  was  broken — 
we  were  two  strangers,  rather  hostile  to 
each  other  than  otherwise.  No  pretence 
of  love  had  ever  existed  between  us. 
She  had  never  had  any  occasion  to  be  jealous 
of  me ;  but  she  had  known  aijd  must  have 
felt  that  I  was  jealous  of  her,  and  grudged 
her  her  position,  her  happiness,  her  very 
name.  She  knew  this,  and  it  had  not 
mattered  to  her  so  long  as  he  was  alive ; 
but  now  that  he  was  gone,  now  that  she 
and  I,  bearing  the  same  name,  supposed 
to  belong  to  each  other,  were  left  within 
our  (Ssmal  house  alone 

We  went  together  to  the  funeral.  I 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  own 
feelings,  I  believe,  to  think  of  her ;  and 
yet  I  noticed  everything,  as  people  do 
when  they  are  deeply  excited.  She  walk- 
ed by  herself,  and  so  did  I.  There  was 
no  one  to  support  either  of  us,  and  we  did 
not  cling  to  each  other.  The  church- 
wardens were  there,  and  Spicer  the  grocer, 
to  my  annoyance.  When  I  saw  him  all 
the  conversation  which  I  had  once  over- 
heard came  to  my  mind.  Even  as  I  stood 
by  my  father's  grave  it  came  back  to  me. 
I  understood  it  only  partially,  but  it  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  the  time  had  come  on 
which  he  calculated,  and  which  he  had 
spoken  of.  I  do  not  think  it  had  ever  re- 
curred to  me  till  that  moment.  She  would 
be  better  off  with  a  thousand  pounds  than 

with  nothing.    A  thousand  pounds and 

-what  had  he  said?     I  thought   my 


heart  had  been  too  faint  to  feel  at  all,  and 
yet  it  began  to  quicken  now  with  excite- 
ment. I  looked  at  her  as  she  walked 
before  me.  What  was  to  become  of  her  ? 
What  was  to  become  of  me  ?  But  I  did 
not  think  of  myself. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house  Spicer 
came  in  and  the  churchwardens  with  him  ; 
they  came  into  the  parlor.      When  I  was 


going  away  Mr.  Tumham,  who  was  one 
of  them,  called  me  back.  "  Miss  Mary," 
he  said,  "  wait  a  little.  It  is  hard  upon 
you,  but  there  is  some  business  to  be  settled. 
Pray  come  back." 

I  went,  of  course.  She  had  dropped 
into  the  chair  my  father  used  to  sit  in. 
He  had  given  it  up  to  her  when  they  were 
married,  but  now  death  had  unmarried 
them,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
there.  Spicer  had  gone  to  sit  by  her ;  they 
were  at  one  side  of  the  room,  Mr.  Tum- 
ham and  I  at  the  other,  as  if  we  were 
opposite  sides.  The  other  churchwarden 
had  shaken  hands  with  us  all  and  gone 
away. 

"  In  the  present  melancholy  circumstan- 
ces it  is  our  duty,"  said  Mr.  Tumham, 
"to  inquire  into  our  late  dear  friend's 
monetary  arrWigements ;  there  must  have 
been  some  settlement  or  other — some  ex- 
planation at  least,  as  he  marrifed  so  short 
a  time  ago." 

Then  Spicer  cleared  his  throat,  and 
edged  still  more  on  to  the  edge  of  his 
chair.  Oh,  heaven  knows!  I  was  as 
miserable  as  a  girl  could  be — but  yet  I 
noticed  all  this  as  if  I  did  not  care. 

"  There  was  no  settlement,"  he  said, 
"  reason  good,  there  wasn't  nothing  to  set- 
tle as  was  worth  the  while ;  but  being  Mrs. 
PeveriPs  only  relation,  and  responsible 
like,  he  spoke  very  clear  and  honorable 
about  his  means  to  un.  *  I  ain't  got  no 
money,  Mr.  Spicer,'  he  szTid,  *  but  I've  * 
insured  my  life  for  my  daughter,  and  I'll 
do  as  much  for  her.  They'll  have  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  that's  better 
than  nothing,'  he  said ;  *  it  will  get  them 
into  some  snug  little  way  of  business,  or 
something.'  He  was  a  sensible  man, 
Mr,  Peveril,  and  spoke  up  handsome 
when  he  saw  as  nothing  was  exacted  of 
him.  I  don't  know  what  office  it's  in,  but  I 
.believe  as  what  he  said  must  be  true." 

"Perhaps  if  we  were  to  adjourn 
into  the  study,  and  if  one  of  the  ladies 
would  get  the  keys,  we  might  look  in 
his  desk  if  there  was  a  will,"  said  Mr. 
Tumham.  "I  am  very  sorry  that  our 
late  lamented  friend  had  so  short  an 
illness,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  say 
anything  as  to  what  he  wished." 

"Stop,  please,"  Mrs.  Peveril  said  all 
at  once.  "  Stop :  neither  of  u?  is  able  to 
give  you  any  help  to-day ;  and  afterwards 
we  will  try  to  manage  for  ourselves. 
We  thank  you  very  much,  but  it  is  best 
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to    leave   us  to  ourselves.     I   speak   for 
Mary  too." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Peveril,  you  will 
want  some  one  to  manage  for  you;  it  is 
painful,  I  know,  but  it  is  best  to  do  it 
at  once;  you  will  want  some  one  to 
manage " 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  she  said. 
She  was  dreadfully  pale ;  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  pale ;  and  it  went  to  my  heart 
to  be  obliged  to  side  with  her,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  what  she  said;  but  I  could 
not  help  it,  I  was  obliged  to  give  in. 
She  spoke  for  me  too. 

"As  long  as  there's  me,  you  may 
make  your  mind  easy,"  said  Spicer.  "  A 
relation;  and  on  the  premises,  so  to 
speak.  I'll  do  for  'em  all  as  is  necessary ; 
you  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy, 
Mr,  Tumham — you  trust  to  me." 

Then  she  got  up;  her  head  drooped 
in  her  great  heavy  black  bonnet  and 
veil.  She  was  not  like  a  lily  now,  in 
all  that  crape ;  but  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  from  her.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
these  men,  as  I  was.  She  held  out  her 
hand  first  to  the  one,  then  to  the  other. 
"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  We  thank  you 
very  much  for  taking  so  much  interest, 
but  we  would  like  to  be  alone  to-day. 
Good-bye." 

Mr.  Turnham  got  up  not  quite  pleased, 
but  he  shook  hands  with  her  and  then 
with  me,  and  said,  "  Good-bye  and  God 
bless  you  "  to  us  both.  "If  you  want 
me,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found," 
he  said,  with  a  little  look  of  offence. 
Spicer  stayed  behind  him,  as  if  he  belonged 
to  us. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  Them  as  is 
strangers  has  no  business  with  your  affairs. 
Trust  'em  to  me,  my  dear;  trust  'em  to 
me.  When  your  money's  safe  in  a  good 
snug  little  business  you  won't  be  so  badly 
off;  at  least  it's  always  something  to  fall 
back  upon; — don't  you  be  downhearted, 
my  dear.  I  don't  see  as  you  will  be  so 
badly  off." 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Spicer,"  she  said  She 
pushed  past  him  and  left  the  room  with  an 
impatience  which  I  understood.  He  and 
I  were  lefl  standing  together,  looking  at 
c;^ch  other.  Nobody  considered  me  much. 
It^was  the  wife  who  was  thought  of— not 
the  daughter.  He  shook  his  head  as  he 
looked  after  her. 

"  Bless  us  all !    bless  us  all !"  he  said. 
New  Serifs.— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  i 


"  That's  what  comes  of  turning  a  woman's 
head.  Miss  Mary,  I  ain't  going  to  forsake 
you,  though  she's  far  from  civil.  I'll  stand 
by  you,  never  fear.  If  the  money's  well 
invested  you'll  both  get  something  hand- 
some. Nothing  pays  like  business;  and 
as  there  ain't  no  babby — which  was  what 
I  always  feared * 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  Mrs. 
Peveril,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  want  to  talk  about  her ; 
nor  me  neither.  She's  very  flighty  and 
hoity-toighty.  I  remember  when  she  was 
at  least  glad  to  get  a  comer  at  my  table. 
She  thinks  she's  set  up  now,  with  her  thou- 
sand pounds.  It's  a  blessing  as  there's  no 
family.  Miss  Mary,  I'll  take  your  instruc- 
tions next  time  as  I  comes  if  you'll  put 
yourself  in  my  hands.  I've  come  to  think 
on  you  as  a  relation  too ;  but  bless  you,  my 
dear,  I  know  as  you  can'J  be  cheerful  with 
visitors  not  just  the  first  day.  Don't  stand 
upon  no  ceremony  with  me." 

He  wanted  me  to  leave  him,  I  thought, 
that  he  might  examine  everything,  and  per- 
haps get  at  poor  papa's  papers ;  but  I  would 
not  do  that.  I  stayed,  though  my  heart  was 
bursting,  until  he  went  away.  What  an 
afternoon  that  was !  It  was  summer,  but 
it  rained  all  day.  It  rained  and  rained 
into  the  smoky  street,  and  upon  papa's 
grave,  which  I  seemed  to  see  before 
me  wet  and  cold  and* sodden,  with  little 
pools  of  water  about.  How  heartless  it 
seemed,  how  terrible,  to  have  copie  into 
shelter  ourselves  and  to  have  left  him  there 
alone  in  the  wet,  and  the  cold,  ^nd  the 
misery !  If  one  could  but  have  gone  back 
there  and  sat  down  by  him  and  got  one's 
death,  it  would  have  been  some  consolation. 
I  went  up  to  my  room  and  sat  there  drear-^ 
ily,  watching  the  drops  that  chased  each 
other  down  the  window-panes.  It  was  so» 
wet  that  the  street  was  quite  silent  outside,, 
nobody  coming  or  going,  except  the  milk- 
man with  his  pails  making  a  clank  at  every 
area.  There  were  no  cries  in  the  street,  no- 
sound  of  children  playing,  nothing  but  the 
rain  pattering,  pattering,  upon  the  roofs  ancf 
the  pavement,  and  in  every  little  hollow 
on  both.  The  house,  too,  was  perfectly 
still ;  there  was  no  dinner,  nothing  to  break 
the  long  monotony.  Ellen  came  up  in 
her  new  black  gown,  with  tears  on  h«r 
cheeks,  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
sandwich.  I  could  not  eat,  but  I  drank 
the  wine.  "  Oh,  Miss  Mary,"  said  Ellen, 
"  won't  you  go  to  her  now  ?    There's  only 
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you  two.  It  ain*t  a  time,  Miss — oh,  it  ain*t 
a  time  to  think  on  things  as  may  have 
been  unpleasant.  And  she*s  a  taking  on 
so,  shut  up  in  that  room,  as  I  think  she'll 
die.'' 

Why  should  she  die  any  more  than  me  ? 
Why  should  she  be  more  pitied  than  I  was  ? 
T  had  lost  as  much,  more  than  she  had. 
She  had  known  him  but  a  short  time,  not 
two  years ;  but  he  had  been  mine  all  my 
life.  I  turned  my  back  upon  Ellen's  ap- 
peal, and  she  went  away  crying,  shaking 
her  head  and  saying  I  was  unkind,  I  was 
not  feeling.  Oh,  was  not  I  feeling  ?  How 
my  head  ached,  how  my  heart  swelled, 
how  the  sobs  rose  into  my  throat ;  I  should 
have  been  glad  could  I  have  felt  that  it 
was  likely  I  should  die. 

"  Will  you  go  down  to  tea.  Miss  Mary  ?" 
Ellen  said,  coming  back  as  the  night  be- 
^an  to  fall.  I  was  weary,  weary  of  sitting 
and  crying  by  myself;  any  change  looked 
as  if  it  must  be  better.  I  was  cold  and 
faint  and  miserable ;  and  then  there  was 
in  my  mind  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  see  how 
she  looked,  and  if  she  would  say  anything 
— even  to  know  what  were  to  be  the  rela- 
tions between  us  now.  I  went  down  ac- 
cordingly, down  to  the  dark  little  parlor 
which,  during  all  papa's  illness,  I  had  lived 
in  alone.  She  was  there,  scarcely  visible 
in  the  dark,  crouching  over  a  httle  fire 
which  Ellen  had  lighted.  It  was  very  well 
meant  on  Ellen's  part,  but  the  wood  was 
damp,  and  the  coals  black,  and  I  think  it 
made  the  place  look  almost  more  wretch- 
ed. S/i€  sat  holding  out  her  thin  hands  to 
it.  The  tea  was  on  the  table,  and  after  I 
went  in  Ellen  brought  the  candles.  We 
did  not  say  anything  to  each  other.  After 
a  while  she  gave  me  some  tea  and  I  took 
it.  She  seemed  to  try  to  speak  two  or 
three  times.  I  waited  for  her  to  begin.  I 
could  not  say  a  word ;  and  we  had  been 
thus  for  a  long  time  mournfully  seated  to- 
gether before  she  at  last  broke  the  silence. 
**  Mary,"  she  said,  and  then  paused.  I 
suppose  it  was  because  I  was  younger  than 
she  that  I  had  more  command  of  myself, 
and  felt  able  to  observe  every  little  move- 
ment she  made  and  every  tone.  I  was  so 
curious  about  her — anxious,  I  could  not 
tell  why,  as  to  what  she  would  do  and  say. 

"  Mary,"  she  repeated,  "  we  have  never 
been  very  good  friends,  you  and  I ;  I  don't 
know  why  this  has  been.  I  have  not  wish- 
ed it — but  we  have  not  been  very  good 
friends." 


"  No." 

"  No ;  that  is  all  you  say  ?  Could  we 
not  do  any  better  now  ?  When  I  came 
here  first,  I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  you 
any  wrong.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  wrong 
tp  you.  Now  we  are  two  left  alone  in  the 
world.  I  have  no  one,  and  you  have  no 
one.  Could  we  not  do  any  better  ?  Mary, 
I  think  it  would  please  //////,  perhaps,  if  we 
tried  to  be  friends."  '^ 

My  heart  was  quite  full.  I  could  have 
thrown  myself  upon  her  and  kissed  her.  I 
could  have  killed  her.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

"  We  have  never  been  enemies,"  I  said. 

"No.  But  friends — that  is  different. 
There  never  were  two  so  lonely.  If  we 
stayed  together  we  might  get  to  be  fond  of 
each  other,  Mary ;  we  might  keep  togeth- 
er out  of  the  cold  world.  Two  together 
are  stronger  than  one  alone.  You  don't 
know  how  cold  the  world  is,  you  are  so 
young.  If  we  were  to  keep  together  we 
might  stay — at  home." 

Some  evil  spirit  moved  me,  I  cannot  tell 
how ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  found 
her  out,  that  it  was  this  she  wanted.  I 
got  up  from  my  chair  flaming  with  the 
momentary  hot  passion  of  grief.  "  If 
there  is  any  money  for  me,  and  if  you  want 
that,  you  can  have  it,"  I  cried,  and  tried 
to  go  away. 

She  gave  a  little  moaning  cry,  as  if  I 
had  struck  her.  •"  Oh,  Mary,  Mary  !"  she 
cried,  with  a  wailing  voice  more  of  sorrow 
than  of  indignation ;  and  then  she  put  out 
her  hand  and  caught  my  dress.  I  could 
not  have  got  away  if  I  had  wished,  and  I 
did  not  wish  it,  for  I  was  devoured  by 
curiosity  about  what  she  would  do  and  say; 
This  curiosity  was  the  beginning  of  inter-, 
est,  though  I  did  not  know  it ;  it  fascinated 
me  to  her.  She  caught  my  dress  and 
drew  me  closer.  She  put  her  other  hand 
on  mine,  and  drew  me  down  to  her,  so 
that  my  face  approached  hers.  She  put 
up  her  white  cheek,  her  eyes  all  hollowed 
out  with  crying,  to  mine :  "  Mary,"  she 
said,  in  a  heartrending  tone,  "  do  not  go 
away  from  me.  I  have  nobody  but  you 
in  the  world."  Then  she  paused.  "  I  am 
going  to  have  a  baby,"  she  said  all  at  once, 
with  a  low,  sharp  cry. 

I  was  confounded.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  said  or  did.  Shame,  wonder,  pity, 
emotion — all  mingled  in  me.  I  was  very 
young,  younger  in  heart  than  I  was  in 
years;  and  to  have  such  a  thing  told  to 
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me  overwhelmed  me  with  shame  and  awe. 
It  was  so  wonderful,  so  mysterious,  so  ter- 
rible. I  dropped  on  my  knees  beside  her 
and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
cried.  I  could  not  resist  any  longer,  or 
shut  myself  up.  We  cried  together,  cling- 
ing to  each  other,  weeping  over  our  secret. 
He  had  not  known.  At  the  last,  when 
she  was  aware  herself,  she  would  not  tell 
him  to  add  to  his  pains.  "  He  will  know 
in  heaven,  Mary,"  she  said,  winding  her 
arms  round  me,  weeping  on  my  shoulder, 
shaking  me,  frail  support  as  I  was,  with 
her  sobs.  This  was  how  the  other  Mary 
and  I  became  one.  We  were  not  without 
comfort  as  we  crept  upstairs,  with  our  pale 
faces.  She  went  with  me  to  my  room; 
she  would  not  let  me  go.  I  had  to  liold 
her  hand  even  when  we  went  to  sleep. 
"  Do  not  leave  me,  Mary :  stay  w^ith  me, 
Mary,"  she  moaned,  whenever  I  stirred. 
And  we  slept  by  snatches,  in  our  weari- 
ness; slept  and  woke  to  sob,  and  then  slept 
again. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

This  union,  following  so  close  upon  our 
complete  severance  from  each  other,  aston- 
ished everybody.  We  frightened  Ellen. 
When  she  came  to  call  me  next  morning, 
and  saw  the  other  sleeping  by  me,  she 
thought  it  was  witchcraft ;  but  I  did  not 
mind  that.  I  rose,  and  dressed  very  quiet- 
ly, not  to  wake  her.  She  was  sleeping 
deeply  at  last,  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 
During  all  papa's  illness  she  had  not  rest- 
ed at  all,  and  at  last  sorrow  and  watching 
had  worn  her  out.  But  I  need  not  go  over 
at  length  everything  that  happened.  We 
told  kind  Mrs.  Tufnell  and  Mrs.  Stephens, 
our  nearest  neighbors ;  and  I  believe  they 
told  it  to  many  in  the  parish;  but  Mary 
and  I  neither  knew  nor  heard  what  went 
on  out  of  our  house.  I  had  got  to  call  her 
Mary,  as  he  did ;  I  liked  it  now — it  no 
longer  seemed  to  interfere  with  me.  I 
thought  my  voice  sounded  round  and  soft 
like  his  when  I  said  her  name — Mary.  It 
is  a  pleasant  name  to  say,  though  it  is  my 
own.  I  got  to  admire  it,  being  hers — I, 
who  had  hated  her  for  being  so  called. 
But  all  that  was  changed  now. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  our  business 
was  settled,  for  I  know  nothing  about  busi- 
ness. This  I  know,  that  she  managed  it 
all  herself,  as  she  had  said;  she  would  not 
let  Spicer  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
She   wrote  about  the  money  to  an  old 


friend  of  papa's,  and  got  it  invested  and  all 
settled.  Half  was  for  her  and  half  for  me. 
It  brought  us  in  about  85/.  a  year*  We 
settled  to  let  the  first  floor,  two  rooms  fur- 
nished as  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room, 
which  would  pay  our  rent;  and  we  got 
three  or  four  little  pupils,  who  came  ^very 
day,  and  whom  we  taught.  Everything 
was  very  closely  calculated,  but  we  decided 
that  we  could  manage  it.  We  had  never 
been  used  to  be  rich,  neither  one  nor  the 
other ;  and  though  when  all  was  well  I  had 
dreamed  of  going  away  among  strangers, 
yet  now  I  could  not  help  chiming  in  with 
that  desperate  desire  of  hers  to  avoid 
separation  and  remain  together.  She  used 
to  tell  me  stories  of  how  she  had  been  used 
when  she  was  a'govemess.  How  she  had 
lived  upstairs  in  a  school-room  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  houseful  of  people ;  how 
when  she  came  downstairs  she  was  in  the 
society  without  belonging  to  it ;  and  how 
when  any  one  in  the  family  was  kind  to 
her  they  got  into  trouble.  What  she  said 
was  quite  vague,  but  it  was  not  comfort- 
able ;  and  by  degrees  my  dreams  and  ideas 
were  modified  by  her  experience.  But  I 
could  not  be  cured  of  my  follies  all  in  a 
moment,  even  by  grief.  After  a  while  I 
began  to  dream  again  ;  and  now  my 
dreams  were  of  my  high  estate  being  dis- 
covered somehow  when  I  was  seated  lone- 
ly in  that  school-room,  trying  to  get 
through  the  weary  evening.  I  used  to  make 
a  picture  to  myself  of  how  the  lady  of  the 
house  would  come  penitent  and  ashamed, 
and  make  a  hundred  apologies ;  and  how 
I  would  say  to  her,  that  though  her  other 
governesses  might  not  turn  out  to  be  Lady 
Marys,  yet  did  not  she  think  it  would  be 
best  to  be  kind  and  make  friends  of  them  ? 
Lady  Mary !  I  clung  to  my  absurdity, 
though  I  began  to  be  old  enough  to  see 
how  ridiculous  it  was.  How  could  I  ever 
turn  out  to  be  any  body  now — now  that 
papa  was  gone?  But  when  a  girl  is 
l3ut  sixteen  there  are  often  a  great 
many  follies  in  her  head  which  she 
would  be  deeply  ashamed  of  if  any  one 
knew  them,  but  which  please  her  in  secret 
as  she  dreams  over  them.  My  life  was  al- 
together changed  by  papa's  death.  It  is 
dreadful  to  say  so.  but  it  was  not  changed 
for  the  worse.  Perhaps  I  had  been  hap- 
pier in  the  old  days  before  Mary  was  ever 
heard  of,  when  he  and  I  used  to  sit  togeth- 
er, not  talking  much,  and  walk  together, 
thinking    our     own     thoughts — together, 
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yet  without  much  intercourse.    I  had  been 
([uite   content    then,    having  enough   to 
amuse  me  in  my  own  fancies,  as  he,  I  sup- 
posed, had  in  his.     But  now  I  began  to  be 
able  to  understand  why  he  had  wearied  for 
real  companionship,  now  that  I  knew  what 
real  (fompanionship  was.   We  lived  togeth- 
er, Mary  and  I,  in  a  different  way.    We 
talked  over  everything  together ;  the  small- 
est matter  that  occurred,  we  discussed  it, 
she  and  I.     She  had  the  art  of  working 
everything  that  happened,  into  our  life,  so 
that  the  smallest  incident  was  of  import- 
ance.    Even    in    those    very   first   days, 
though  her  heart  was  broken,  she  soothed 
me.     "  Mary,"    she    said,  with    her  lips 
trembling,  "  we  cannot  be  silways  crying; 
we  must  think  of  something  else  whenever 
we  can;   we  must  try  to  think  of  otiier 
things.     God  help  us;  we  must  live,  we 
cannot  die."    And  then  she  would  break 
down ;  and  then  dry  her  eyes,  and  talk  of 
something,  of  anything.     When  we  got  our 
little  pupils,  that  was  a  relief.     She  went 
into  her  work  with  all  her  heart.     Her  at- 
tention never  seemed  to  wander  from  the 
business,  as  mine  constantly  did.     We  had 
four  little  girls ;  they  came  for  two  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
When  they  went  away  we  had  our  walk. 
In  the  evening  we  did  our  needlework,  and 
she  made  me  read  aloud,  or  sometimes  play, 
and  she  taught  me  to  sing.     We  used  to 
stop  and  cry  at  every  second  bar  when  we 
began,  but  by  degrees  that  hysterical  feel- 
ing passed  off.     I  was  never  away  from 
her.     I  had  constant  companionship,  com- 
munion,— talk  that  kept  me  interested,  and 
even  amused.     I  got  to  be — I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  confess  it — happier  than  I  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  my  life. 

We  had  lived  like  this  for  about  three 
months,  and  had  got  used  to  it,  when  some- 
thing came  to  make  a  little  change.  Mary 
and  I  rarely  spoke  of  our  secret.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  my  secret  as  well  as  hers,  and  I 
tried  all  I  could  to  take  care  of  her,  with 
a  secret  awe  which  I  never  expressed.  I 
could  not  have  spoken  of  it ;  I  should  have 
been  ashamed ;  but  the  mysterious  sense  of 
what  was  coming  was  always  in  my  mind. 
The  needlework  which  we  used  to  do  in 
the  evenings  filled  me  with  strange  feelings. 
I  never  dared  ask  what  this  or  that  was  for. 
I  was  afraid  and  abashed  at  the  very  sight 
of  the  little  things  when  they  happened  to 
be  spread  out  and  showed  their  form.     It 


was  making  them  which  made  me  a  good 
needlewoman :  perhaps  you  will  think  that  is 
of  no  great  importance  in  these  days  of  sew- 
ing-machines ;  but  oh,  to  have  let  a  sewing- 
machine,  or  even  a  stranger*s  hand,  touch 
those  dearest  little  scraps  of  linen  and  mus- 
lin !  Nothing  but  the  finest  work,  the 
daintiest  little  stitches,  would  do  for  them. 
I  used  to  kiss  them  sometimes  in  my  awe, 
but  I  would  not  Iiave  asked  questions  for 
the  world.  This  is  a  digression,  however  ; 
for  what  I  was  going  to  s.ny  had  nothing  to 
do  either  with  our  work  or  our  secret.  All 
this  time  we  had  not  let  our  first  floor — 
and  it  was  with  great  satist.iction  in  her 
looks  that  Mrs.  Stephens  (nine  in  one  day 
and  told  us  that  she  had  hcani  of  a  lodger 
for  u5.  **  He  is  a  gentleman,  my  dears,** 
she  s:ii(I,  '*  quiU  a  gentleman,  and  therefore 
you  may  be  sure  he  will  give  no  trouble 
that  he  can  help.  He  is  an  engineer,  and 
has  something  to  do,  I  believe,  about  the 
new  railway ;  otherwise  he  lives  at  home 
somewhere  about  Hyde  Park,  and  moves 
in  the  very  best  society.  When  I  say  an 
*  engineer,*  I  mean  a  *  civil '  one,  you 
know,  which  is,  I  am  told,  quite  the  pro- 
fession of  a  gentleman.  He  will  want  the 
rooms  for  six  months,  or  perhaps  more. 
His  name  is  Durham  ;  he  is  cousin  to  the 
Pophams,  great  friends  of  mine,  and  if  the 
lodgings  suit  him  he  would  like  to  come  in 
at  once." 

Mary  had  given  a  little  start,  I  could  not 
tell  why.  There  seemed  no  reason  for  it. 
Her  work  had  fallen  out  of  her  hands  ;  but 
she  picked  it  up  again  and  went  on.    "  His 

name   is What    did    you  say,  Mrs. 

Stephens  ? — a  civil  engineer  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  love,  a  civil  engineer — Dur- 
ham, his  name  is.  He  will  come  with  me 
to-morrow,  if  you  are  agreeable,  to  see  the 
rooms." 

Mary  made  a  visil)le  pause.  She  looked 
at  me  as  if  she  were  consulting  me ;  it  was 
a  curious,  appealing  sort  of  look.  I  looked 
back  at  her,  but  I  could  not  understand 
her.  What  did  I  know  about  Mr.  Dur- 
ham, the  civil  engineer?  Mrs.  Stephens 
was  not  so  observant  as  I  was,  antl  pro- 
bably she  never  noticed  this  look.  And 
then  Mary  said,  "  Ver}' well.  If  they  suit 
him,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful.  I 
should  have  preferred  a  lady '* 

"  My  dear,  a  lady  is  a  great  ileal  more 
at  home  than  a  man,  and  gives  more  trou- 
ble," said  Mrs.  Stephens;  *•  very  different 
from  a  man  who  is  out  all  day.     And  then. 
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probably  he  will  dine  almost  always  at  his 
West-end  home." 

The  idea  was  funny,  and  I  laughed. 
The  notion  of  the  West-end  home  amused 
me;  but  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
Mary,  who  was  always  ready  to  sympathise 
with  me,  did  not  smile.  Her  head  was 
bent  over  her  work.  She  did  not  even  say 
anything  more  on  the  subject,  but  let  Mrs. 
Stephens  go  on  and  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  coming  next  day.  I  thought  of 
this  after ;  and  even  at  the  time  I  noticed 
it,  and  with  some  surprise. 

Next  day,' just  as  we  were  going  out  for 
our  walk,  Mary,  who  had  been  at  the 
window,  started  back,  and  went  hurriedly 
into  the  little  room  behind,  which  had  once 
been   papa*s   study.     "  Mary,"  she  said, 

"  there  is  Mrs.  Stephens  and her  friend. 

Go  with  them,  please,  to  see  the  rooms. 
I  am  not  quite  well :  1  would  rather  not 
appear." 

'^  I  ^m  so  stupid ;  I  shall  not  know 
what  to  say,"  I  began. 

"  You  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mary,  and 
disappeared  and  shut  the  door.  I  had  no 
time  to  think  more  of  this,  for  the  stranger 
came  in  directly  with  Mrs.  Stephens;  and 
in  my  shyness  I  blushed  and  stammered 
while  I  explained.  "  She  is  not  very  well," 
I  said ;  *'  I  am  to  show  you.  Will  you 
please — sit  down;  will  you  come  up- 
stairs ?" 

"  You  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  "  This 
is  Mi".  Durham,  Mary,  and  I  don't  think  he 
will  eat  any  of  us.  It  is  a  nice  light,  airy 
staircase,"  she  said,  as  she  went  up,  not  to 
lose  any  opportunity  of  commending  the 
house.  "  A  capital  staircase,"  said  Mr. 
'  Durham,  with  a  cheery  laugh.  I  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  look  at  him  yet,  but 
somehow  there  was  a  feeling  of 'satisfacto- 
riness  diffused  through  the  air  about  him. 
I  cannot  explain  quite  what  I  mean,  but  I 
am  sure  others  must  have  felt  the  same 
thing.  Some  people  seem  to  make  the 
very  air  pleasant ;  they  give  you  a  sense 
that  all  is  well,  that  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  good  and  honest  in  the  place  where 
they  are.  This  is  what  I  felt  now;  and 
when  we  got  upstairs  I  ventured  to  look 
At  him.  He  was  tall  and  strong  and  ruddy, 
not  at  all  like  any  hero  whom  I  had  ever  read 
of  or  imagined.  There  was  nothing  "  inter- 
esting" about  him.  He  looked  "  a  good  fel- 
low," cheery,  and  smiling,  and  active,  and 
kind.     He    settled    at    once   about '  the 


rooms.  He  laughed  out  when  Mrs  Ste- 
phens said  something  about  their  homeli- 
ness. "  They  are  as  good  as  a  palace," 
he  said ;  "  I  don't  see  what  a  man  could 
want  more."  Tlje  sitting-room  was  the 
room  papa  died  in,  and  it  cost  me  a 
little  pang  to  see  them  walking  about  and 
looking  at  the  furniture ;  but  when  people 
are  poor  they  cannot  indulge  such  feel- 
ings. We  learn  to  say  nothing  about 
them,  and  perhaps  that  helps  to  subdue 
them.  At  all  events,  I  made  no  show  of 
what  I  was  thinking,  and  it  was  all  settled 
in  a  few  minutes.  He  was  to  come  in  on 
Saturday,  and  Ellen  was  to  work  for  him 
and  wait  upon  him.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  him 
in  the  house. 

And  thus  there  commenced  another 
period  of  my  life,  which  I  must  speak  of 
very  briefly, — which  indeed  I  do  not  care 
to  speak  of  at  all,  but  which  I  will  think 
about  as  long  as  I  live.  I  did  not  see 
very  much  of  him  at  first.  I  was  nearly 
seventeen  now,  and  very  shy ;  and  Mary 
watched  over  me,  and  took  great  pains 
not  to  expose  me  to  chance  meetings  with 
the  stranger,  or  any  unnecessary  trouble. 
Ellen  managed  everything  between  us. 
She  was  a  good,  trustworthy  woman,  and 
we  did  not  require  to  interfere ;  she  was 
full  of  praises  of  Mr.  Durham,  who  never 
gave  any  trouble  he  could  help.  But  one 
night,  when  I  was  taking  tea  with  Mrs. 
Stephens,  he  happened  to  come  in,  and 
we  had  the  pleasantest  evening.  He 
knew  a  song  I  had  just  learned,  and  sang 
a  second  to  it  in  the  most  delightful  deep 
voice.  He  talked  and  rattled  about  every- 
thing. He  made  Mrs.  Stephens  laugh  and 
he  made  me  laugh,  and  he  told  us  his  ad- 
ventures abroad  till  we  were  nearly  crying. 
When  it  was  time  for  me  to  go,  he  got  up 
too,  and  said  he  would  go  with  me.  "  Oh, 
it  is  only  next  door ;  I  can  go  alone,"  1 
said  in  my  shyness.  "  It  is  only  next  door, 
but  I  live  there  too,  and  I  am  going  to 
work  now,"  he  said.  "To  work!  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  going  to  bed  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Stephens;  "  you  will  make  your- 
self ill."  How  he  laughed  at  that !  his 
laugh  sounded  like  a  cheery  trumpet  He 
did  not  mean  to  kill  himself  with  work. 
"  But  I  hope  you  will  let  me  come  to  tea 
again,"  he  said.  How  pleased  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens was!  She  always  says  she  likes 
young  people,  and  we  had  spent  such  a 
pleasant  night. 
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Many  more  of  these  pleasant  evenings 
followed.  Sometimes  when  we  were  sit- 
ting quiet  after  tea,  she  would  send  for  me 
suddenly;  sometimes  she  would  write  a 
little  note  in  the  afternoon.  This  expecta- 
tion filled  my  life  with  something  quite 
new.  I  had  never  had  many  invitations 
or  pleasures  before :  I  had  never  expected 
them.  When  we  sat  down  to  work  after 
tea  I  had  known  that  it  was  for  the  whole 
evening,  and  that  no  pleasant  interruption 
would  disturb  us.  But  now  a  little  thrill 
of  excitement  ran  through  my  whole  life. 
I  wondered,  would  a  note  come  in  the  af- 
ternoon ?  If  it  did  not  come,  I  wondered 
whether  the  bell  would  ring  after  tea,  and 
Ellen  come  in  saying,  "  If  you  please, 
ma'am,  Mrs.  Stephens's  compliments,  and 
would  Miss  Mary  go  in,  and  take  her  mu- 
sic ?"  Mary  never  inteifered ;  never  said 
"  Don't  go."  She  looked  at  me  sometimes 
very  wistfully ;  sometimes  she  smiled  and 
shook  her  head  at  me,  and  said  I  was  get- 
ting dissipated.  Once  or  twice  she  looked 
anxious,  and  told  me  a  story,  which  I  only 
half  understood,  of  girls  who  met  with 
people  they  liked,  and  were  very  happy, 
and  then  lost  sight  of  them  ever  after. 
Mary  was  very  clever  at  telling  stories,  and 
I  was  fond  of  listening ;  but  she  did  it  so  well 
and  delicately  that  I  fear  I  never  thought 
of  the  moral — never,  at  least,  till  all  the 
harm  was  done  and  it  was  too  late. 

I  would  not  have  any  one  think,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Durham  either  meant  or  did 
any  harm.     To  say    so  would    be   very 
wrong.     It  was  as  imperceptible  with  him 
as  with  me.     He  went  quite  innocently,  as 
I  did,  to  cheer  up  Mrs.  Stephens,  and  be- 
cause an  evening's  chatter  with  a  little 
music  was  pleasant;  and  by  degrees  we 
thought  less  and  less  of  Mrs.  Stephens  and 
more  and  more  of  each  other.     If  any  one 
meant  anything  beyond  this,  it  was  she 
who  was  the  guilty  person.     She  would 
nod  off  to  sleep  in  her  easy-chair  while  we 
were  talking.     She  would  say  with  a  sleepy 
smile,  "  Don't  mind  me,  my  dears.     The 
light  is  a  little  strong  for  my  eyes.     That 
is  why  I  close  them — but  I  like  the  sound 
of  your  voices  even  when  I   don't  hear 
what  you  say."    Alas,  if  she  had  heard 
everything  that  had  been  said  it  might 
have  been  better.     After  a  while  he  began 
to  say  strange  things  to  me  while  she  had 
her  doze.     He  talked  about  his  family  to 
me.     He  said  he  hoped  I  should  know 
them  some  day.     He  said  his  mother  was 


very  kind  and  wise — "a  wise  wonoan." 
These  were  the  very  words  he  used.     And 

then  he  said other  things;   but  that 

was  not  till  the  very,  very  last. 

One  morning  we  met  in  the  little  hall. 
It  was  raining,  and  it  was  a  holiday,  and 
when  he  insisted  on  following  me  into  the 
school-room;  what  could  I  do— -I  could 
not  shut  him  out.  He  seemed  to  fill  the 
whole  room,  and  make  it  warm  and  bright. 
I  do  not  think  we  had  ever  been  quite 
alone  before.  He  came  to  the  window 
and  stood  there  looking  out  upon  the  bare 
bit  of  smoky  grass  and  the  water-butt. 
And  then  all  at  once  he  came  to  me  and 
took  my  hand.  "If  I  had  a  nice  little 
house  out  in  the  country,  with  flowers  and 
trees  about  it,  a  bright  little  house — Mary — 
would  you  come  and  be  my  Httle  wife,  and 
take  care  of  it  and  me  ?" 

Oh,  what  a  thing  to  have  said  to  you, 
all  at  once,  without  warning,  in  the  heart 
of  your  own  dull  little  life,  wh^  you' 
thought  you  were  to  work,  and  pinch,  and 
put  up  with  things,  for  ever!  It  was 
different  from  my  old  fancy.  But  how  poor 
a  thing  to  have  been  found  out  to  be  Lady 
Mary  in  comparison  with  this!  What  I 
said  is  neither  here  nor  there.  We  stood 
together  in  the  little  old  study,  among  the 
forms  where  we  had  our  little  scholars,  as 
if  we  had  been  in  a  fairy  palace.  I  was  not 
seventeen.  I  had  no  experience.  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  him,  and  what  he  said.  It 
was  not  my  part  to  think  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  what  he  would  do,  and  what 
he  wouldn't  do.  He  was  a  great  deal  older 
than  I  was;  about  thirty,  I  believe.  Of 
course,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  him. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  after  a  long 
time,  "  I  have  never  seen  your  stepmother, 
Mary  ?  I  have  been  three  months  in  the 
house,  and  I  have  never  seen  her.  I  must 
go  and  see  her  now." 

"  Oh,  wait  a  little,"  I  said ;  "  wait  a  day. 
Let  us  have  a  secret  all  to  ourselves  one 
day."  How  foolish  I  was ! — but  how  was 
I  to  know ! 

He  consented  after  a  while ;  and  then  he 
made  me  promise  to  bring  her  out  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  might 
meet  us  at  the  door  and  see  her.  I  made 
all  the  arrangements  for  this  with  a  light 
heart.  Though  it  was  very  difficult  to  hide 
from  her  what  had  happened,  I  did  so  with 
a  great  effort.  I  persuaded  her  to  come 
out  earlier  than  usual.  She  did  not  resist 
me.    She  was  kinder,  more  tender,  than  I 
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had  ever  known.  She  began  to  say  some- 
thing of  a  story  she  had  to  tell  me  as  we 
went  out.  I  went  first  and  opened  the 
door,  and  stood  aside  on  the  white  steps 
to  let  her  go  out  Her  crape  veil  was 
thrown  back.  Though  she  was  still  pale, 
there  was  a  tint  of  life  upon  her  cheeks. 
She  was  more  like  herself  in  her  refined, 
delicate  beauty,  more  like  a  lily,  my 
favorite  image  of  her,  than  she  had  been 
for  ever  so  long. 

I  had  begun  to  smile  to  myself  at  the 
success  of  our  trick,  when  suddenly  I  got 
frightened,  I  could  scarcely  tell  how. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  him  standing  on  the 
pavement  gazing  at  her,  confounded.  I  cai| 
use  no  other  word.  He  looked  bewildered, 
confused,  half  wild  with  amazement.  As 
for  Mary,  she  had  stopped  short  oir  the 
step.  She  was  taken  strangely  by  surprise 
too ;  for  the  first  moment  she  only  gazed 
as  he  did.  Then  she  dropped  her  veil,  and 
stepped  back  into  the  house.  "  I  have  for- 
gotten something,"  she  said;  and  turned 
round  and  went  upstairs  to  her  room.  He 
came  in,  too,  and  went  upstairs  after  her, 
passing  without  looking  at  me.  His  under 
lip  seemed  to  have  dropped;  his  cheerful 
face  had  lost  all  its  animation;  his  eyes 
had  a  wild,  bewijdered  stare  in  them. 
What  did  it  mean  ?*  oh !  what  did  it  mean  ? 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  wondered 
if  he  had  followed  her  to  speak  to  her,  or 
what  was  the  meaning  of  those  strange 
looks.  I  lingered  in  the  hall  holding  the 
handle  of  the  door,  feeling  miserable,  but 
not  knowing  why.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
she  came  downstairs.  "I  had  forgotten 
my  handkerchief,"  she  said  -,  and  we  went 
out  together  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
But  something  had  happened,  that  was 
certain.  She  did  not  talk  very  much  that 
day.  When  we  were  coming  home  she 
said  to  me,  quite  suddenly,  "  Was  it  your 
doing,  Mary,  that  I  met  Mr.  Durham  so 
at  the  door  ?" 

"  He  said  it  was  so  strange  he  had  never 
seen  you,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  but  you  should  have  known  I 
would  not  do  that  for  nothing.  You  should 
not  have  been  the  one  to  betray  me,  Mary. 
I  knew  Mr.  Durham  once.  He  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  painful  portions  of  my 
life." 

"  Oh,  Mary  dear !  I  did  not  know — " 

"  You  did  not  know,  and  I  did  not  want 
you  to  find  out ;  but  never  mind,  it  is  done. 
It  need  not,  I  hope,  do  any  harm  to  you." 


That  was  a  very  strange  day;  the  ex- 
citement of  the  morning,  and  then  thi 
other  excitement ;  and  to  feel  that  I  had  a 
secret  from  her,  and  that  he  was  seated 
upstairs  givmg  no  sign,  taking  no  notice  of 
our  existence  all  day  long.  I  was  so  agitat 
ed  and  disturbed  that  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  At  last  I  settled  myself  in  the 
school-room  to  do  some  translations..  When 
one  has  been  looking  for  a  long  time  for  a 
holiday,  and  something  happens  to  spoil 
the  holiday  when  it  comes,  it '  is  worse 
even  than  if  that  something  had  happened 
on  an  ordinary  day.  I  think  Mary  was 
glad  to  be  left  to  herself,  for  instead  of  our 
ordinary  companionship,  she  sat  in  the 
parlor  at  work  all  the  long  afternoon,  and 
I  in  the  school-room.  One  of  the  doors 
was  half  opened  between  us.  She  could 
hear  my  pen  scratching  on  the  paper,  and 
.the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  my  dictionary — 
and  I  c^uld  hear  her  moving  softly  over 
her  work.  It  was  autumn  by  this  time,  and 
the  days  were  growing  short,  and  neither 
of  us  cared  to  ring  for  tea;  and  I  think 
Ellen  was  cookmg  dinner  for  Mr.  Durham 
and  forgot  us  at  the  usual  hour.  We  still 
sat  as  we  had  been  all  the  afternoon  when 
the  twilight  came  on.  I  laid  down  my  pen, 
having  no  light  to  write  by,  when  I  heard 
•  some  one  knock  softly  at  the  parlor 
door. 

Mary  made  no  reply.  She  sat  quite 
still,  never  stirring.  The  knock  came  again ; 
then  I,  too,  put  my  paper  away  from  me 
and  listened.  The  door  opened,  and  some 
one  came  into  the  parlor.  How  well  I 
knew  who  it  was !  I  listened  now  so  in- 
tently that  nothing  escaped  me.  How 
could  it  be  wrong !  He  must  have  come 
to  talk  to  her  of  me. 

"  Mary !"  he  said.  I  rose  up  softly  in 
my  excitement,  thinking  it  was  me  he  was 
calling ;  but  before  I  could  move  further 
a  strange  consciousness  came  over  me  that 
it  was  not  me  he  meant.  The  old  feeling 
with  which  I  had  heard  my  father  call 
Mary  came  into  my  very  soul — ^but  worse, 
a  hundred  times  worse.  Oh,  had  he  too 
another  Mary  besides  me  ? 

"  Mary  !"  he  said,  breathless,  and  then 
paused.  "  How  has  all  this  come  about  ? 
Why  do  I  find  you  here  ?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  There  are  many  explanations  which 
I  have  a  right  to  ask.  You  disappear  from 
me — ^sent  away — I  know  not  hOw;  and 
then — not  to  count  the  years  that  have 
passed — after  these  three  months,  in  which 
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you  must  have  known  me,  I  find  you  by 
Chance " 

She  knew  that  I  was  within  hearing,  and 
that  whatever  she  said  to  him  must  be  to 
me  too.  If  that  was  a  restraint  upon  her, 
I  cannot  tell.  I  felt  soit>'  for  her  vaguely 
in  my  mind ;  but  yet  I  did  not  move. 

**  I  did  not  wish  you  to  find  me  at  all," 
she  said,  very  low.  "  Mr.  Durham,  there 
s  and  can  be  nothing  between  you  and 
me. 

"Nothing I"  he  said;  "what  do  you 
mean,  Mary?  WTiy,  there  is  all  the  past 
between  us — a  hiondred  things  that  cannot 
be  undone  by  anything  in  the  future.  You 
know  how  many  things  there  are  connected 
with  you  which  are  a  mystery  to  me — 
things  not  affecting  you  alone,  but  others. 
How  you  went  away,  for  instance  ?  and 
what  became  of  you,  and  how  much  my 
mother  had  to  do  with  it  ?  Y'ou  must  have 
known  the  moment  I  found  you  that  all 
these  questions  remained  to  be  asked." 

"  All  these  questions,"  she  said,  "  are 
made  quite  unimportant  by  two  things. 
First,  that  I  am  the  wife,  though  now  the 
widow,  of  a  man  I  loved  dearly — and 
that  you  have  begun  to  love,  begun  to 
think  of  some  one  very  different  fi-om  me." 

"Ah I"  he  said,  with  a  strange  brief 
utterance  of  distress.  Whether  5^e  was 
grieved  to  think  of  the  wrong  he  was 
doing  me,  or  whether  the  strange  posi- 
tion he  stood  in  troubled  him,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  there  was  pain  in  the  cry  he 
gave — "  ah !"  with  a  little  shiver.  "  You 
have  abundance  of  power  to  pain  me,"  he 
said,  very  low,  "but  it  seems  strange  you 
should  upbraid  me.  Yes,  I  have  begun  to 
think  of  some  one  else ;  but  that  does  not 
prevent  me  from  being  deeply  startled, 
deeply  moved,  by  the  sight  of  you." 

ITiere  was  a  little  silence  then,  and  I 
came  to  myself  slowly.  I  woke  as  it  were 
out  of  a  trance.  She  knew  I  was  there, 
but  he  did  not.  I  had  no  right  to  hear 
his  secrets  without  warning  him.  I  tried 
to  get  up,  but  could  not  at  first  I  felt 
stiff  and  weary,  as  if  I  had  been  travelling 
for  days  together.  I  could  scarcely 
drag  myself  up  from  my  chair.  The  sound 
I  made  in  rising  might  have  warned  him, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  heard.  Before  I 
could  drag  myself  to  the  door  and  show  I 
was  there,  he  had  begun  again. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  lingering  upon  the 
name  as  if  he  loved  it,  "  this  is  not  a  time 
for  recrimination.      Tell  me  how  you  left 


Chester  street,  and  what  my  mother  had 
to  do  with  it  ?  and  then,  if  you  choose,  I 
will  never  see  you  again." 

"  Is  it  for  your  mother,  or  for  me  ?" 

I  did  not  hear  the  answer.  I  could  not 
stay  longer.  I  got  to  the  door  somdow, 
and  threw  it  open.  I  was  too  much  be- 
wildered to  know  what  I  was  doing,  or  to 
think.  I  came  out  with  a  Uttle  rush  as 
feeble  creatures  do.  "  I  want  to  get  away. 
I  want  to  go  out  I  cannot  stay  there 
all  day  and  hear  you  talking,"  I  said.  I 
was  not  addressing  either  her*  or  him. 
The  sound  of  my  voice  must  have  been 
very  piteous,  for  I  remember  it  even  now. 

"  Mary,"  he  said. 

Oh,  what  a  difference  in  the  sound! 
This  time  his  voice  was  startled,  pained, 
almost  harsh,  with  a  kind  of  reproof  in  it : 
not  as  he  said  Mary  to  her.  Oh,  papa, 
papa !  it  was  you  first  who  taught  me  the 
difference.  I  gave  a  hoarse  little  cry.  I 
could  not  speak.  Millions  of  words 
seemed  to  rush  to  my  lips,  but  I  could  not 
say  any  of  them.  "  I  have  been  here 
long  enough,"  I  managed  to  stammer  out. 
"  Let  me  go — let  me  go  I  "  Next  moment 
I  was  in  the  dark,  in  the  silence,  in  my 
own  little  room,  kneeling  down  by  the  bed- 
side, crying  and  moaning  to  myself.  I 
did  not  know  why.  I  Had  heard  nothing 
wrong;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  my 
life  was  over,  and  that  it  did  not  matter 
what  came  next. 

And,  indeed,  I  cannot  tell  what  came 
next  She  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me 
the  whole  story,  and  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
I  understood  it  She  was  not  to  blame. 
He  had  been  fond  of  her  (everybody  was 
fond  of  her)  when  she  was  the  governess 
in  his  mother's  house ;  and  it  had  been 
found  out,  and  his  mother  was  harsh,  and 
she  had  gone  suddenly  away.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  which  need  have  made 
me  unhappy,  perhaps — so  people  have 
said  to  me  since — but  then  I  was  very 
young ;  and  I  had  been  happy — and  now 
I  was  miserable.  I  listened  to  her,  and 
made  no  answer,  but  only  moaned.  The 
night  passed,  I  cannot  tell  how.  I  did 
not  sleep  till  late  in  the  morning ;  and 
then  I  fell  asleep  and  did  not  wake  till 
noon.  Then  what  was  the  use  of  going 
downstairs  ?  I  stayed  in  my  room,  feel- 
ing so  weary,  so  worn  out.  It  was  Satur- 
day, a  half-holiday,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do.  She  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me 
again,  and  again ;  but  I  gave  her  very 
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little  answer.  And  he  took  no  notice — he 
sent  no  message,  no  letter — not  a  word  of 
explanation.  He  never  asked  my  pardon. 
In  my  misery  I  thought  I  heard  voices 
ail  the  day  as  if  they  were  talking,  talk- 
ing— and  he  never  sent  a  message  or  note 
or  anything  to  ipe.  And  then  after  a  long 
talk,  as  I  fancied,  with  him,  she  would 
come  to  me.  "  Mary,  this  must  not  be. 
You  must  get  up.  You  must  be  like 
yourself.  Neither  Mr.  Durham  nor  I  have 
done  you  any  wrong,  Mary." 

"  Oh,  don't  call  me  Mary !"  I  said ; 
"  call  me  some  other  name.  If  you  knew 
how  different  it  sounds  when  it  is  said  to 
you,  not  to  me." 

And   then  she  would  look  at  me  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  sit  down  by  me,^ 
and  say  no  more.     And  so  passed  this 
bitter  day. 

CHAPTER    v. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  When  I  woke 
up,  early,  I  recollected  all  that  had 
happened  with  a  flush  of  overwhelming 
shame.  How  childishly,  how  foolishly  I 
had  behaved.  I  was  very,  very  wretched ; 
but  I  was  ashamed,  and  pride  got  the 
upper  hand.  I  dressed  myself  carefully 
and  went  downstairs,  resolved  not  to  show 
my  misery  at  least,  to  be  proud  and  forget 
it.  "  If  he  does  not  care  for  me,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "  I  will  not  care  for  him."  I 
passed  his  room  very  softly  that  I  might 
not  wake  him.  There  was  early  morning 
service  in  St.  Mark's  now,  for  the  curate 
who  had  succeeded  poor  papa  was  very 
High  Church.  I  stole  out  and  went  to 
this  early  service,  and  tried  to  be  good, 
and  to  give  myself  up  to  God's  will. 
Yes,  it  must  have  been  God's  will — though 
how  it  could  ever  be  God's  will  that 
anybody  should  be  false,  or  unkind,  or 
cruel  I  could  not  tell.  I  know  it  is  right, 
however,  whatever  happens  that  vexes 
you,  to  accept  it  as  lif  it  must  be  the 
will  of  God.  I  tried  to  do  that,  and  I 
was  not  quite  so  miserable  when  I  went 
home.  Ellen  opened  the  door  to  me, 
looking  frightened.  "  I  thought  you  was 
lost  too.  Miss,"  she  said.  "  I  have  been 
to  church,"  I  answered,  scarcely  noticing 
her  words.  Breakfast  was  laid  in  the 
little  parlor.  It  was  very,  very  tidy, 
dreadfully  tidy — everything  'was  cleared 
away — the  basket  with  the  work  and  all 
the  little  things,  and  .every  stray  thread 
and  remnant.    All  of  a  sudden  it  occur- 


red to  me  how  little  I  had  been  doing 
to  help  of  late.  Instead  of  working  I 
had  been  spending  the  evenings  with 
Mrs.  Stephens.  I  did  not  even  know  how 
far  the  "  things"  were  advanced,  and  it 
seemed  strange  they  should  all  be  gone. 
Of  course  it  was  because  of  Sunday. 
After  a  while  Ellen  brought  in  the  coffee. 
She  had  still  the  same  frightened  look. 
"Missis  wasn't  with  you  at  the  early 
service.  Miss  Mary  ?"  "  Oh,  no,"  I  said, 
surprised  at  the  question ;  "  perhaps  she 
is  not  up." 

"She's  never  lain  down  all  night," 
said  Ellen ;  "  she  was  worrited  and  worn 
off  her  legs  going  up  and  down  to  you 
yesterday.  Miss — you  that  was  quite  well, 
and  had  no  call  to  your  bed.  She  was  a 
deal  more  like  it,  the  dear.  She's  never 
lain  in  her  bed  this  blessed  night,  and  I 
can't  find  her  high  or  low," 

I  scarcely  waited  to  hear  this  out,  but 
rushed  up  to  her  room.  The  bed  had  not 
been  touched  since  yesterday.  A  little 
prayer-book  lay  on  it,  as  if  she  had  been 
praying.  The  room  was  in  perfect  good 
order — ^no  litter  about  it.  The  "little 
things"  were  not  to  be  seen.  One  of 
her  dresses  hanging  against  the  wall  made 
me  think  for  a  moment  she  was  there, 
but  it  was  only  an  old  dress,  and  every- 
thing else  was  gone.  Oh  the  terror  and 
the  pain  and  the  wonder  of  that  discovery ! 
I  could  not  believe  it  I  rushed  through 
all  the  house,  every  room,  calling  her. 
Mr.  Durham  heard  me,  and  came  out 
to  the  door  of  his  room  and  spoke  to.  me 
as  I  passed,  and  tried  to  take  my  hand, 
but  I  snatched  it  away  from  him.  I  did 
not  even  think  of  him.  I  can  just  re- 
member the  look  he  had,  half-ashamed, 
appealing  with  his  eyes,  a  little  abashed 
and  strange.  I  scarcely  saw  him  at  the 
time — but  I  remember  him  now,  and  with 
good  reason,  for  I  have  never  seen  him 
again. 

And  I  have  never  seen  Mary  again  from 
that  day.  Mrs.  Stephens  came  in  to  me, 
startled  by  the  news  her  servants  had 
carried  her;  and  she  told  me  she  had 
heard  a  carriage  drive  off  late  on  the 
previous  night,  but  did  not  think  it  was 
from  our  door.  She  knew  nothing.  She 
cried,  but  I  could  not  cry;  and  it  was 
Sunday,  and  nothing  could  be  done — 
nothing !  even  if  I  had  known  what  to  do. 
I  rushed  to  Spicer's,  and  then  I  was 
sorry  I  had  gone,  for  such  people  as  they 
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are  never  inderstand,  and  they  thought, 
and  think  to  this  day,  that  there  was 
something  disgraceful  in  it.  I  rushed  to 
Mrs.  Tufiiell,  not  expecting  to  find  her, 
for  now  it  was  time  for  church.  The  bells 
had  done  ringing,  and  I  had  aheady  met, 
as  I  walked  wildly  along,  almost  all  the 
people  I  knew.  One  woman  stopped  me 
and  asked  if  Mrs.  Peveril  was  taken  ill, 
and  if  she  should  go  to  her.  "Poor 
thing,  poor  thing!"  this  good  woman 
said.  Oh,  she  might  well  pity  us — both 
of  us !  But  to  my  surprise  Mrs,  Tufnell 
was  at  home.  She  almost  looked  as  if  she 
expected  me.  She  looked  agitated  and 
excited,  as  if  she  knew.  Did  she  know  ? 
I  have  asked  her  on  my  knees  a  hundred 
times,  but  she  has  always  shaken  her  head. 
"  How  should  I  know  ?"  she  has  said,  and 
cried.  I  have  thought  it  over  and  over  for 
days  and  for  years,  tUl  my  brain  has  whirled. 
But  I  think  she  does  know — I  think  some 
time  or  o.ther  she  will  tell  me.  It  is  a  long 
time  ago,  and  my  feeHngs  have  got  a  little 
dulled ;  but  I  think  some  time  or  other  I 
must  find  it  out. 

This  wonderful  event  made  a  great 
change  in  my  life.  I  began  at  once,  that 
very  day,  to  live  with  Mrs.  Tunfell  in  the 
Square.  She  would  not  let  me  go  home. 
She  kissed  me,  and  said  I  was  to  stay  with 
her  now.  Mr.  Durham  came  twice  and 
asked  to  see  me ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  him.  Then  Mrs.  Stephens  came  with 
a  letter.  He  said  in  it  that  I  must  dispose 
of  him ;  that  he  was  in  my  hands,  and 
would  do  whatever  I  pleased ;  that  he  had 
been  startled  more  than  he  could  say  by  the 
sudden  sight  of  one  whom  he  had  loved  be- 
fore he  knew  me;  but  that  if  I  could  forgive 
him  any  foolish  words  he  might  have  said, 
then  he  hoped  we  might  be  happy.  In 
short,  he  was  very  honorable,  ready  to 
keep  his  word ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  hated  him 
for  his  virtue — ^for  treating  me  "  honorably !" 
Was  that  what  all  his  love  and  all  my 
happiness  had  come  to?     I  sent  him  a 


very  short  little  note  back,  and  it  was  all 
over.  He  went  abroad  soon  after,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  him  any  more. 

And  thus  my  story  ended  at  seventeen. 
I  wonder  if  there  are  many  lives  with  one 
exciting  chapter  in  them,  ending  at  seven- 
teen, and  then  years  upon  years  of  mono- 
tonous life  ?  I  am  twenty-three  now.  I 
live  with  Mrs.  Tufnell.  I  am  daily 
governess  to  one  little  girl,  and  I  have  my 
forty  pounds  a-year,  the  interest  of  poor 
papa's  insurance  money.  I  am  very  well 
off  indeed,  and  some  people  think  I  need 
not  care  to  take  a  pupil  at  all — better  off, 
a  great  deal,  than  I  was  in  Southampton 
street ; — but  how  different !  I  heard  veiy 
soon  after  that  Mary  had  a  little  boy.  It 
was  in  the  papers,  but  without  any  address ; 
and  I  had  one  letter  from  her,  saying  that 
we  had  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to  live 
together,  and  that  she  was  sorry.  She 
hoped  I  would  forgive  her  if  she  had  been 
mistaken,  and  she  would  always  think  of 
me  and  love  me.  Love  me  ?  Is  it  like 
love  to  go  away  and  leave  me  alone? 
Two  people  have  said  they  loved  me  in  my 
life,  and  that  is  what  both  have  done. 

However,  after  that  letter  I  could  not 
do  anything  more.  If  she  thought  it  was 
a  mistake  for  us  to  live  together,  of  course 
it  was  a  mistake.  And  I  had  my  prifle 
too !  "  I  always  felt  it  was  a  doubtful 
experiment,"  Mrs.  Tufnell  said  when 
people  wondered,  "  and  it  did  not  answer 
— that  was  all."  And  this  is  how  it  was 
settled  and  ended — ended,  I  suppose,  for 
ever.  Mrs.  Tufnell  is  very  good  to  me, 
and  as  long  as  she  lives  I  am  sure  of  a 
home.  Perhaps  I  may  tell  you  ha:  story 
one  of  these  days;  for  she  has  a  story, 
like  most  people.  She  tells  me  I  am 
still  very  young,  and  may  yet  have  a  life 
of  my  own ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  most 
I  can  do  is  to  take  an  interest  in  other 
people's  lives. — From  Macmillan^s  Maga^ 
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(To  be  continued-) 
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THE  LEGEND   OF  S.   VITALIS.* 

ViTALis  Stood  before  his  cell  and  mused ; 
"  *  Of  women  cometh  wickedness,'  so  spake 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaking  truth. 
I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  led  my  feet 
Far  from  the  perilous  ways  wherein  they  stand 


The  story  is  taken  from  the  January  volume  of  Mr,  Baring-Gould's  **  Lives  of  the  Saints." 


1873.  "^^^    LEGEND    OF   S.    VITALIS.  59 

Watching  for  souls  of  men,  for,  since  I  closed 
My  mother's  eyes  in  death,  I  have  not  looked 
On  face  of  woman,  and  my  heart  is  fixed 
Not  to  regard  it  till  the  day  I  die." 
And  peace  was  in  his  soul,  but  ere  he  slept 
He  read  the  Gospel, — ^how  the  woman  stood 
Behind  the  Christ,  arid  washed  His  feet  with  tears. 
And  wiped  them  with  her  hair;  and  all  the  night 
Christ  seemed  to  walk  beside  him  in  his  dreams 
Through  the  great  sinful  city ;  foul  of  tongue, 
Bare-bosomed,  evil-eyed,  the  women  thronged ; 
But  He,  with  boundless  yearning  in  His  eyes, 
Pointed,  and  said,  "  My  sisters, — shall  they  die  ?  " 
And  the  monk  woke,  and  thought,  *  It  is  a  snare ;' 
But  night  by  night  he  found  the  dream  return. 
And  ever  saw  within  the  yearning  eyes 
A  mightier  love,  and  heard  the  pleading  voice 
Broken  with  tears ;  sO,  after  counsel  sought 
Of  him  who  ruled  the  house,  Vitalis  went. 

Much  mused  he  going  how  the  work  might  speed, 
And  doubted  much,  and,  when  he  reached  the  town. 
Stood  in  the  turmoil  as  a  man  amazed. 
Then  wandering,  as  it  seemed,  with  aimless  feet, 
Came  to  a  quay  from  which  they  loaded  wheat 
On  corn-ships  bound  for  Rome.     A  sailor  cried. 
Mocking  his  garb,  "  Ho !  sluggard,  wilt  thou  work  ?" 
And  the  rough  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  God, 
Scattering  his  doubt,  for  all  the  day  he  worked 
Hard,  as  for  life,  then  going,  wage  in  hand. 
Found  one  who  issued  to  her  evil  trade. 
And  gave,  and  whispered,  "  From  thy  brother,  Christ ; 
Sin  not  to-night ;"  then  followed  to  her  house, 
Heedless  what  men  might  say,  and,  while  she  slept, 
Wrestled  with  prayer  and  weeping  for  her  soul. 

So  did  he  many  days,  but  some,  who  saw 
The  man  go  to  and  fro  in  evil  haunts, 
Thought  shame  and  spake  him  roughly,  "  Break  thy  vows. 
False  monk,  in  honest  wedlock,  if  thou  must. 
Nor  drag  the  robe  of  Christ  in  filthy  ways." 
But  he  was  silent,  or  with  brief  reply, 
"  To  my  own  Lord  I  answer,"  went  his  way ; 
For  much  he  feared  lest  they,  the  thrice  accursed, 
Who  live  by  others'  sin,  should  mar  the  work. 
But  not  the  less — for  never  yet  was  maid 
That  shrank  from  ill  with  keener  pang  of  shame — 
The  iron  pierced  his  soul,  and  all  this  cry, 
Save  but  for  those  the  lost  ones  whom  he  sought, 
Was  ever  this, — "  Lord,  let  my  cause  be  known ; 
Let  Thy  word  try  me,  living,  Lord,  or  dead, — 
All  as  Thou  wilt,  so  only  all  be  known." 
And  oft  at  noon-day,  in  the  pause  of  toil, 
His  thoughts  unbidden  travelled  to  the  home 
Of  the  old  peaceful  days,  the  rock-built  cell. 
The  garden  in  the  ledges  of  the  cliff. 
With  melon  gay  and  pulse  and  climbing  gourd ; 
And  the  great  desert  sleeping  in  the  sun, 
Changelessly  calm ;  and  'neath  the  furthest  sky, 
The  green  Nile-watered  fields  and  shining  stream. 
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But  at  the  last  it  chanced,  that  coming  forth 
From  some  ill-famed  abode,  a  passer-by 
Espied  and  smote  him,  harder  than  he  wot ; 
And  he,  as  knowing  that  the  end  was  come, 
Cried,  "  Man,  thou  smitest  sore,  but  all  the  town 
Shall  hear  the  blow  which  I  will  smite  thee  back." 
Then  staggered,  bleeding,  wounded  to  the  death. 
To  such  mean  chamber  as  he  called  his  own. 
But  one  poor  wanderer,  whom  his  love  had  brought 
To  life  from  paths  of  death,  had  marked  the  deed ; 
And  her  nor  oath  of  silence,  nor  the  thought 
How  all  her  shameful  past  must  spring  to  light. 
Kept  but  she  told  her  tale ;  and  every  word. 
Heard  through  the  stormy  passion  of  her  sobs. 
Pierced  as  a. dagger  to  the  striker's  heart. 
Till  grovelling  on  the  ground,  "  O  Lord !"  he  cried, 
"  Forgive  me,  I  have  slain  thy  sweetest  saint." 
Then  rose  and  hasted,  seeking  for  the  monk, — 
And  the  crowd  grew  behind  him  as  he  ran. 
Dead  on  his  knees  they  found  him,  with  a  scroll 
Whereon  was  writ,  with  hand  that  failed  in  death, 
^uiigf  nought  before  tlu  time^  till  Christ  shall  come^ 
Bringing  to-day  the  hidden  things  of  nighty 
And  making  plain  the  counsels  of  the  heart. 

And  when  they  buried  him,  behind  the  bier 
Walked  Patriarch,  priests,  and  nobles,  as  was  meet ; 
And  a  great  throng  of  women,  happy  wives. 
And  mothers  blest  in  wedlock-bands,  and  some, 
Vowed  ser\ants  of  the  Church,  for  Christ  had  won 
His  sisters,  and  the  monk  had  worked  his  work. — London  Spectator. 
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THE    VICISSITUDES    OF    THE    ESCORIAL, 


Of  the  great  historical  edifices  of  the 
sixteenth  centur}',  the  Escorial  is  more 
strongly  stamped  than  any  other  with  the 
character  of  its  age,  country-,  and  founder. 
Its  vast  size,  its  harmonious  design,  and 
the  uniform  ashy  hue  of  its  granite  walls, 
invest  it  with  an  air  of  solemn  grandeur 
which  accords  well  with  its  melancholy 
site  On  the  slope  of  the  Guadarama  range, 
and  with  the  sombre  story  of  Philip  II. 
Begun  in  1562,  and  completed  in  i584,* 
it  stands,  or  lately  stood,  in  all  external 
features  as  it  did  when  Philip  died  there  in 
1598.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,' 
artists  and  artificers  of  all  kinds  were  busy 
on  its  internal  decorations,  and  cases  filled 
with  all  that  was  rich  and  rare,  pictures, 

♦The  site  was  prepared  in  1562-63;  the  first 
stone  being  laid  on  23rd  of  April,  1563,  and  the 
last  on  the  13th  September,  15S4.  The  architects 
were  Joan  Bautista  de  Toledo  and  loan  de  Herrera. 
One  master  of  the  works.  Fray  Antonio  de  Villa- 
castin,  superintended  the  building  fixNn  its  com> 
mencement  to  its  completion. 


Statuary,  and  bronzes  firom  Italy,  tapestry 
fix)m  the  Netherlands,  plate  fix)m  Nurem- 
berg and  Milan,  saintly  relics  firom  many 
a  distant  shrine,  were  constantly  arriving 
fix>m  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  long 
the  treasury  of  the  artistic  wealth  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Philip  III.  began,  and 
Philip  IV.  finished,  the  noble  subterranean 
hall  in  which  repose  the  Austrian  and 
Bourbon  kings  and  their  queens  who  have 
given  them  heirs.  The  sum  spent  by 
Philip  II.  on  the  Escorial  is  estimated  at 
about  6,000,000  ducats,  or  about  <me 
million  sterling;  and  the  Pantheon  cost 
his  son  and  grandson  about  100,000/. 
more:  both  small  sums  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  manv  meaner  works  in 
our  da)-s.  The  building  contained  a  con- 
vent, a  college,  a  school,  a  very  noble 
church,  and  a  tolerable  palace.  From  the 
da)*s  of  the  founders  to  those  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  the  religious  ser\*ices  of  the 
temple  were  performed  by  a  long  line  of 
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Jeromite  friars,  with  a  magnificence  worthy 
of  their  splendid  abode.  The  palace  was 
frequently  inhabited  by  the  Spanish  kings 
of  both  houses;  and  Philip  V.,  though 
health  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
amongst  the  woods  and  waters  of  San 
Ildefonso,  used  to  say  that  he  was  as  proud 
of  his  Escorial  as  of  his  crown. 

The  Escorial  has  suffered  severely  and 
often  from  lightning  and  fire.  Seven  years 
before  its  completion,  on  the  night  of  the 
2ist  of  July,  1577,  a  tremendous  storm 
burst  over  the  rising  edifice.  Lightning 
struck  it  in  various  places  simultaneously. 
Some  picture- frames  and  robes  were  set  on 
fire  in  a  sacristy ;  a  rent  was  made  in  the 
wall  of  an  upper  room ;  and  the  western 
tower,  now  called  the  Botica,  was  wrapped 
in  flames.  The  woodwork  of  the  tower, 
with  its  leaden  roof  and  eleven  bells,  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  a  staircase  below 
was  blocked  up  by  the  streams  of  molten 
metal.  Philip  II.,  who  was  staying  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  soon  on  the  spot, 
attended  by  the  veteran  Duke  of  Alba, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  gout,  took  command 
of  the  crowd  of  workmen  and  spectators 
whom  the  conflagration  had  attracted. 
Having  organized  lines  of  men  to  hand  the 
buckets  of  water,  he  directed  the  action  of 
the  fire-engines,  indicated  the  doors  and 
windows  over  which  wet  blankets  were  to 
be  spread,  and  posted  him3elf  in  an  adjacent 
tower  from  n^ence  to  issue  his  further 
orders.  Two  soldiers,  who  had  escaped 
from  captivity  at  Constantinople,  e^ecially 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  skill  and 
daring  with  which  they  seconded  their 
veteran  leader.  Many  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged were  for  tearing  down  the  adjacent 
roofs ;  but  the  master  of  the  works,  Fray 
Antonio  de  Villacastin,  resolutely  forbade 
it,  saying  the  walls  of  his  tower  were  strong 
enough  to  imprison  the  fire,  and  the  ball 
and  cross  of  the  tower  would  fall,  not  on 
tlie  building,  but  on  the  ground  below. 
His  prediction  was  verified  at  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  July,  when  the  pious 
King  retired  to  his  oratory,  to  thank  God 
for  the  extinction  of  the  fire. 

In  1642,  one  of  the  comer  towers  was 
shattered  by  a  thunderbolt;  and  a  similar 
accident  happened  to  another  in  1650. 
Ere  the  pile  was  a  century  old  it  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  total  destrucrion. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  June, 
1671,  a  chimney  in  the  college  near  the 
north-west  angle  took  fire ;  a  strong  north 


wind  rising  soon  afterwards  carried  some 
sparks  amongst  the  timbers  of  the  adjacent 
roof,  and  the  vast  edifice  continued  to  bum 
for  no  less  than  fifteen  days.  A  great  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  entire  building  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  belfry,  with  a  fine  peal  of 
bells,  perished.  The  church,  of  which 
the  noble  dome  is  the  crown  and  centre 
of  the  structure,  was  in  great  danger,  and 
the  Holy  Sacrament  had  to  be  carried  off 
at  midnight  to  a  place  of  safety.  Canon 
Quevedo,  the  latest  historian  of  the  Esco- 
rial, writing  of  the  event  in  1854,  thus 
moralizes  upon  the  removal  of  the  sacred 
wafer :-»-"  The  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
accompanied  by  a  few  monks,  and  illumi- 
nated by  the  splendor  of  the  furious  con- 
flagration which  threatened  to  destroy  His 
holy  tabernacle,  was  a  deeply  afflicting 
sight;  religion  multiplied  the  terrors  of  the 
scene ;  all  were  in  tears ;  for  it  seemed  as 
if  in  this  transit  of  God  himself  as  a  fugitive 
from  peril,  all  hope  of  rescue  was  taken 
away."*  An  immense  amount  of  valuable 
property  was  destroyed,  including  a  pre- 
cious library  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  which, 
by  an  odd  chance,  was  ignited  from  the 
great  Turkish  standard  made  of  cotton, 
captured  in  the  Turkish  admiraPs  ship  at 
Lepanto.  The  damage  done  to  the  bijild- 
ing  was  estimated  at  90,000/.,  and  the 
repairs  took  four  years  to  accomplish. 
One-third  of  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  the 
King,  Charles  II.,  and  two-thirds  were 
provided  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Jero- 
mite brotherhood,  thanks  to  the  energy 
and  administrative  ability  of  Fray  Marcos 
de  Herrera,  their  Prior.  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  fire  led  to  a  general  belief 
in  Europe  that  the  great  monument  of 
Philip  II.  was  no  more.  A  brief  and  meagre 
abridgment  of  the  work  of  Los  Santos  t 
was  published  in  London,  entitled  7>5<f 
Escorial ;  or^  a  description  of  that  wonder 
of  the  world  built  tfy  King  Philip  II,,  and 
lately  consumed  by  fire.  Translated  into 
English  by  a  Servant  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich in  his  Extraordinary  Embassie,  Lon- 
don, 1671. 

On  the  night   of  the   5th  September, 
1732,  a  terrific  thunderstorm  burst  over 


^Historia  del  Real  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo 
del  Escorial  escrita  por  el  ex-Bibliothecario  de  S,  M, 
en  dicho  Monasterio^  Don  Jos^  Quevedo,  Can6nigo 
de  Badajos.     Madrid,  1854,  8vo.  p.  125. 

*  Description  del  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del 
Escorial.  Por  el  P.  Fr.  Francisco  de  los  Santos, 
Madrid,  1637  and  1664.  fol. 
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the  Escorial,  and  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  struck  with  lightning.  Careful  inspec- 
tion was  made  next  morning  at  daybreak 
without  discovery  of  damage ;  but  at  one 
o'clock  of  that  day  the  roof  near  the  tower 
of  the  Seminario  was  found  to  be  in  flames. 
The  fire  reached  the  lantern  of  the  College, 
and  was  already  perceptible  in  the  inner 
cloisters,  when  it  was  got  under  by  the 
exertions  of  the  firemen  and  the  miraculous 
power  of  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  which  had 
revealed  the  victory  of  Lepanto  to  Pope 
Pius  V.  The  damage  was  not  very  great, 
and  with  some  assistance  from  the  King, 
was  soon  repaired. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1744,  the 
building  was  again  struck  by  lightning, 
which  ignited  a  quality  of  bark  used  for 
tanning,  and  the  store  of  firewood,  and 
consumed  an  interior  court,  and  the  entire 
conventual  provision  of  corn  and  flour. 
Ferdinand  VI.,  in  consideration  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  fathers,  conferred 
upon  them  some  Indian  preferment  or 
revenues. 

On  the  i8th  of  November,  1755,  the 
shock  of  the  famous  earthquake  which 
laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  was  distinctly  felt  at 
the  Escorial.  The  fine  brass  chandelier 
which  hung  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
church-choir  was  observed  to  vibrate  for 
several  minutes.  The  admirable  solidity 
of  the  building  withstood  the  subterranean 
commotion,  and  no  rent  or  subsidence  was 
discovered  in  any  portion  of  it.  But  the 
monks  were  afterwards  in  the  habit  of 
singing,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  occasion, 
a  special  Te  Deum  for  the  preservation  of 
their  house. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1763,  a  fire 
broke  out  towards  evening  in  one  of  the 
upper  stories,  in  the  magazine  of  wax  and 
torches,  and  blazed  with  great  vehemence. 
The  night  was  fortunately  calm,  and  the 
fire  being  arrested  by  the  thick  wall  of  the 
tower  of  the  Seminario^  was  soon  extin- 
guished. Charles  III.  gave  5,000/.  towards 
the  restoration. 

The  evil  times  which  were  to  come 
upon  Spain  and  the  Escorial  in  the  present 
century,  began  in  1807.  As  the  French 
troops  were  crossing  the  Pyrenees  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Ferdinand  Prince  of  Asturias  and  his 
father  Charles  IV.  grew  more  and  more  irre- 
concilable. At  last,  towards  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, the  prince  was  placed  in  close  confine- 
ment at  the  Escorial,  in  a  little  room  usually 


occupied  by  the  servant  of  the  Prior.  Of 
many  of  the  scandals  of  that  wretched  royal 
family  and  the  popular  manifestations  which 
followed  them,  the  Escorial  became  the 
scene.  In  the  various  military  occupations 
which  followed,  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
building  which  appears  predisposed  to 
conflagration,  should  have  escaped  injury 
by  fire.  In  March,  1808,  the  vanguard 
ofMurat's  army  was  there,  and  General 
Barbou,  with  3,000  or  4,000  men,  was 
quartered  in  the  Seminario,  Soon  after 
the  famous  '''-Dos  de  Mayo"  massacres  in 
the  capital,  preparations  were  commenced 
for  turning  the  Escorial  into  a  military 
hospital,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  French.  On  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, however,  the  invaders  were  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  Castilles,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  General  La 
Houssaye  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons. 
A  decree  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  excepting 
the  Escorial  from  the  general  suppression 
of  convents,  gave  the  Jeromites  some  hopes 
of  a  quiet  life,  hopes  which  were  soon 
blasted  by  an  order  to  quit,  from  which 
only  a  few  of  the  older  fathers  were  after- 
wards exempted.  In  1809  one  Quilliet,  a 
Frenchman,  whom  Joseph  had  appointed 
Conservator  of  the  Monuments  of  Art  in 
the  Royal  palaces  of  Spain,  or,  in  other 
words,  his  private  plunder  collector,  ap- 
peared at  the  Escorial  with  a  royal  order 
for  the  removal  to  Madrid  of  all  the  precious 
objects  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of 
articles  in  gold  and  silver.  Three  hundred 
cart  loads  of  pictures  and  statuary  were 
soon  afterwards  packed  and  carried  off. 
Next  year  the  gold  and  silver  followed,  all 
but  a  few  things  which  the  monks  contrived 
to  hide.  This  rich  harvest  was  reaped 
by  a  couple  of  Spanish  commissioners,  by 
the  aid  of  a  list  furnished  by  Quilliet,  who 
was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  spoliation. 
This  man  had  visited  the  Escorial  in 
1807,  at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion 
and  had  wormed  himself  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  poor  monks  by  diatribes  against 
the  French  Emperor,  and  by  circulat- 
ing a  paper  called  Napoleon  unmask- 
ed. Pleased  with  his  opinions  and  his 
taste,  they  showed  him  all  their  valuables 
and  curiosities,  and  like  their  sovereign  and 
his  family,  found,  when  too  late,  what  it 
was  to  trust  a  gavacho.  The  removal  of 
the  fine  library  was  entrusted  to  Antonio 
Conde,  the  well-known  Arabic  scholar, 
who,  though  a  partisan  of  the  French,  had 
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s^me  national  feeling  left,  and,  by  a  trick, 
saved  the  manuscripts  from  transportation 
to  France.  Packing  them  carefully  in 
boxes,  he  deposited  them  in  the  convent 
of  La  Trinidad  at  Madrid,  and  then  buried 
them  beneath  a  mighty  pile  of  the  print- 
ed books,  which,  as  being  less  valuable, 
were  brought  from  the  Escorial  in  open 
baskets.  For  five  years  this  mass  of  learn- 
ing lay  in  dust  and  darkness,  and  being 
forgotten  by  the  invaders,  was  returned  in 
due  time  to  the  Escorial,  the  MSS.  to  their 
proper  chamber,  and  the  printed  volumes 
to  display,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
place,  their  gilt  edges  to  the  visitor  of  the 
library,  a  fashion  noted  with  praise  by  an 
Italian  traveller  in  1650,  as  making  the 
walls  seem  "  clothed  with  gold  from  floor 
to  roof."  On  the  12th  July,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte slept  at  the  palace  when  on  the  way 
to  his  disasters  in  the  north.  Wellington 
was  at  the  Escorial  on  the  9th  September, 
and  in  and  about  the  place  there  were, 
about  this  time,  40,000  British  and  Por- 
tuguese troops.  The  upper  library  was  oc- 
cupied by  200  English  soldiers,  employed 
in  making  shoes,  and  the  whole  building, 
being  filled  with  their  comrades,  probably 
ran  greater  risk  of  fire  than  at  any  previous 
epoch  of  its  history. 

In  1826,  a  fire,  raging  for  eighteen  hours, 
destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Escorial  between  the  Church  and  the  La- 
dies' Tower,  including  one  of  the  belfries. 
The  building  still  bore  many  cruel  marks 
of  its  barrack  days.  By  this  fire  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  was  induced  to  come  to  its  relief, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  on  it  about 
8,000/.,  his  pious  second  queen,  Mary 
Amelia  of  Saxony,  also  presenting  the 
Geronomites  with  a  custodia  of  gold  and 
jewels  worth  10,000/.  The  building  in 
Ferdinand's  time' was,  however,  still  further 
stripped  of  its.  artistic  possessions,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  Royal  Museum  of  Pictures 
at  Madrid. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  during  the  civil 
war,  apprehensions  of  a  Carlist  raid  caused, 
or  were  used  as  a  pretext  to  excuse,  the 
removal  to  the  capital  of  neariy  all  the  re- 
maining pictures,  and  other  portable  works 
of  art.  In  June  the  .monks  were  ordered 
to  lay  aside  their  monastic  dress,  and  as- 
sume the  habits  of  secular  priests  ;  and  on 
the  29th  November,  1837,  the  whole 
brotherhood  received  notice  to  leave  the 
country.  By  the  evening  of  December  ist 
sixty  old  men,   all    over    seventy,  were 


turned  adrift  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  furniture  of  their  cells 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  produced  8,000  reals,  or  about 
80/.  sterling.  The  Prior  alone  kept  his 
place,  under  the  name  of  Abbot-Admin- 
istrator, at  the  head  of  sixteen  chaplains,  of 
whom  he  was  to  have  the  choice.  Bat  they 
also  were  dismissed  in  1838,  and  the  care 
of  the  building  given  to  a  few  priests  living 
in  the  town. 

In  1840  the  Escorial,  thus  deserted, 
showed  such  alarming  signs  of  decay  that 
the  Government  restored  one  of  the  towers 
and  made  a  few  other  pressing  repairs. 
In  1847  the  staff  of  chaplains  was  raised 
to  thirty,  and  they  were  ordered  to  live  in 
the  building,  which  they  did,  it  was  said, 
with  considerable  reluctance. 

Seven  years  later,  these  ecclesiastics,  or 
the  survivors  of  them,  were  replaced,  by  a 
decree  of  Isabella  II.  (May  30, 1854),  by  a 
small  society  of  Jeromite  monks,  presided 
over  by  a  Prior.  The  revived  monastic 
life  of  the  house  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
by  the  Cardinal  Primate.  We  are  told  by 
the  historian  of  the  Escorial  that  a  "distin- 
guished company  of  courtiers,  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  from  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  roy- 
al seat  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
displayed  that  devotion  which  Spaniards 
always  display  at  all  religious  rites." 

The  subsequent  revolution  has,  we  pre- 
sume, once  more  put  the  Jeromites  to 
flight ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  monk  has  finally  disap- 
peared from  the  cloisters  and  halls  of  Philip 
II.  The  casualty  which  has  again  brought 
the  name  of  the  Escorial  into  temporary 
prominence  is  a  physical  visitation  similar 
to  others  which  have  so  often  imperilled  its 
existence.  About  10  p.m.  on  the  night  of 
October  i,  of  this  year,  a  frightful  storm  of 
rain,  thunder  and  lightning  burst  over  the 
Castilles.  Violent  enough  at  Madrid,  its 
fiercest  fury  was  felt  at  the  Escorial.  A 
thunder  clap,  louder  than  many  other  very 
loud  ones,  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Guada- 
ramas,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
storm  abated,  and  the  sky  became  clear. 
The  great  bell  of  the  monastery  was  then 
heard  ringing  its  fire  signal.  Lightning 
had  struck  the  roof  of  the  College  in  the 
Court  of  Kings,  and  the  flames  were  spread- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  library.  About 
700   people,  men,  women  and  children, 
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started  from  their  slumbers,  and  rushed  to 
the  rescue.  The  contents  of  the  library 
were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  there 
was  only  one  fire  engine  at  hand,  and  that 
in  bad  order.  Aid  was  telegraphed  for  to 
Madrid  at  11.30  p.m.  but  the  engines  with 
their  apparatus  did  not  arrive,  from  causes 
which  have  yet  to  be  explained,  until  6.30 
A.M.  on  the  2nd  October.  King  Amadeus 
was  preparing  to  go  down  in  the  next  spe- 
cial train,  but  desisted  in  consequence  of  a 
telegram  from  the  officer  in  charge,  saying 
that  the  fire  was  subdued.  In  spite  of  this 
assurance  the  flames  continued  to  show 
themselves  all  day,  and  it  was  not  till  be- 
tween 9  and  10  A.M.  on  the  3rd  that  the 
conflagration  was  finally  quelled.  None 
of  the  works  of  art  were  injured,  unless  in 
the  removal.  Fears  were  entertained  for 
the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  -the  library, 
not  from  the  effects  of  fire,  but  from  the 
weight  of  rubbish  which  encumbered  the 
floors  above  them  ;  but  the  cautious  and 
successful  removal  of  this  rubbish  is  said  to 
be  in  progress.     The  damage  done  to  the 


building  has  been  variously  and,  of  course, 
very  roughly  estimated  at  25,000/.,  30,000/. 
and  40,000/.  A  subscription  to  defray  the 
repairs  was  talked  of,  but  the  king  has 
announced  his  intention  of  meeting  the 
whole  expense  from  his  own  resources — 
an  act  of  generosity  far  beyond  anything 
his  people  has  yet  deserved  at  his  hands. 

Such  is  the  last  vicissitude  of  the  Span- 
diads'  eighth  wonder  of  the  world — once 
a  symbol  of  vastness  so  familiar  to  the 
English  imagination,  as  to  be  embodied  in 
a  rhyming  adage  preserved  by  George 
Herbert  : — 

My  house,  my  house  !  although  but  small, 
Thou  art  to  me  the  Escurial ! 

Those  who  desire  to  see  it  as  it  once 
was,  should  refer  to  the  Diffcrentes  Vues 
dd  Escurial  par  Louis  Meunier,  1665,  or 
^^Visias  del Escoriaiy  by  Josef  Gomez  de 
Navia,  1800  ;  both  of  which  give  a  fair 
idea  of  many  of  its  most  imposing  aspects. 
— Corn  hill  Magazine. 
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No  one  need  be  anxious  just  at  present 
about  the  fame  of  Cowper.  The  eviden- 
ces of  his  enduring  popularity  throng 
around  us  day  after  day,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  if  the  bulk  of  his 
works  be  as  familiar  to  most  readers  of 
poetry  as  unquestionably  is  his  often  re- 
peated name.  But  the  religious  world  of 
England  will  not  willingly  let  his  memory 
die.  His  poetry  bears  in  their  eyes  the 
same  relation  to  the  ordinary  productions 
of  the  too  meretricious  muses,  that,  in  the 
self-same  extensive  circle,  is  occupied 
towards  theatres  pure  and  simple  by  the 
dramatic  compromises  offered  periodically 
by  the  *  Gallery  of  Illustration '  and  un- 
ceasingly by  Mr.  Bellew*s  *  Readings.'  It 
is  difficult  to  touch  pitch  and  not  to  be 
defiled,  and  the  children  of  Helicon  are 
nearly  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 
Poets,  for  the  most  part,  are  Pagans — 
children  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  clients 
of  Apollo,  worshippers  of  Venus,  devotees 
of  the  thyrsus-bearing  Bacchus.  The 
living  are  as  bad  as  the  dead.  Mr.  Morris 
dwells  among  naked  statues,  and  folks 
who  talk  of  the  grave  as  "  the  straight 
narrow  house"  from  which  there  is  no 


resurrection.  Mr.  Swinburne  out-maenads 
maenads,  whilst  even  Mr.  Tennyson  is  an 
utter  stranger  to  "hallowed  fire."  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper  no  doubt  is  a  child  of 
grace,  but,  the  godless  say,  not  of  song ; 
whilst  in  Cowper  the  most  despairing  pre- 
destinarian  can  claim  a  kindred  soul  whom 
profajie  critics  have  never  hesitated  to 
place  in  the  muster-roll  of  poets. 

Hence  we  hear  of  him  continually,  and 
are  being  constantly  appealed  to  to  per- 
petuate his  sacred  memory.  Now  it  is 
the  parish  church  of  Great  Berkhamstead 
that  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  niemorial  window, 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  admiring  public. 

"Where  once  we  dwelt,  our  name  is  heard  no 
more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor  ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way ; 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm  and  velvet-capped, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our 


own. 


So  wrote  Cowper  himself  in  that  im- 
mortal morsel  on  *  My  Mother's  Picture;' 
but  could  the  gifted  hypochondriac  come 
to  life  again,  he  would  learn  that  not  only 
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the  spot  where  he  was  born,  but  the  spots 
where  he  lived  and  died,  are  a  history  very 
well  known  indeed.  We  believe  that  the 
money  wanted  for  the  window  at  Berk- 
hamstead  has  been  got  together,  and  now 
Olney,  where  the  no  doubt  excellent  but 
most  mischievous  Mr.  Newton  succeeded 
in  driving  the  poor  religious  enthusiast 
quite  cracked,  puts  in  a  word  for  a  similar 
gift.  The  house  where  he  dwelt  in  East 
Dereham,  where  Mrs.  Unwin,  his  dear  and 
faithful  "  Mary,'*  died,  and  where  he  wrote 
his  last  melancholy  lines,  is  threatened 
with  demolition;  but  the  only  question 
that  remains  is,  whether  the  public  shall 
purchase  and  so  save  what  is  called  "  so 
precious  a  relic,"  or  some  local  Dissenters, 
with  a  characteristeric  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  shall  avail  themselves  of  the 
historic  site  to  build  thereupon  a  place  of 
worship  and  call  it  the  *  Cowper  Congre- 
gational Church.' 

No !  Cowper*s  memory  is  as  yet  in  no 
danger  of  extinction.  Thfee  causes  con- 
tributed to  make  him  famous  in  his  lifetime, 
and  those  causes  subsist  still.  We  need 
not  again  demonstrate  that  the  notion 
that  Cowper  brought  back  English  poetry 
to  truth  and  nature,  is  ignorant  and 
shallow  rubbish ;  and  as  we  shall  see 
directly,  Cowper's  appreciation  and  render- 
ing of  outward  nature  was  of  the  tamest 
and  tritcst  sort  imaginable.  The  three 
causes  to  which  we  refer  were  quite 
different.  The  first  cause  of  his  popularity, 
and  one  which  operates  in  full  force  to 
this  day,  is  that,  thanks  to  Lady  Austen 
and  good  luck,  he  wrote  *  John  Gilpin.' 
It  fell  quite  flat  at  first,  as  many  a  good 
thing  has  fallen  before  and  since;  and  it 
owed  its  popularity  to  the  patronage  of  a 
comic  actor  called  Henderson,  who  se- 
lected it  to  figure  among  his  recitations. 
From  that  moment  its  fortune  and  Cow- 
per's fame  were  made ;  everybody  had  it 
by  heart,  and  perhaps  not  one  child  'in 
ten  of  the  educated  classes  in  England 
has  since  been  bom  who  has  not  learned 
to  recite  it.  There  is  no  composition  in 
the  language  more  widely  known,  and  to 
mention  Cowper's  name  is  to  conjure  up 
the  vision  of  the  laughable  ride  to  Ware 
of  the  trainband  captain  citizen  of  famous 
London  town.  And  just  as  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  *  Task,'  so 
it  still  introduces  us  all  to  works  we  might 
otherwise  very  possibly  omit  to  read. 
*  The  Progress  of  Error,'  '  Truth,'  *Table- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  i 


Talk,'  and  *  Expostulation,'  had  already 
been  published,  and,  as  the  professional 
critics  thought,  damned;  their  opinion, 
or  at  least  their  verdict,  being  that  all 
four  were  no  better  than  a  dull  sermon, 
and  displayed  a  mediocrity  which  neither 
men  nor  gods  can  tolerate.  When  *  John 
Gilpin '  appeared  in  the  *  Public  Ad- 
vertiser,' they  took  no  notice  of  it  what- 
ever ;  but  when  an  actor  had  made  it  the 
talk  of  the  town  they  behaved  in  their 
usual  fashion,  welcomed  *  The  Task '  with 
a  chorus  of  admiration,  and  lacquey-like, 
bowed  with  servile  adulation  before  the 
very  person  whom,  before  he  had  become 
notorious,  they  had  insolently  endeavored 
to  exclude. 

This  is  what  *  John  Gilpin '  did  for 
Cowper  in  his  lifetime,  and  what  it  has 
done  for  him  since ;  and  happy  the  poet 
who  can  establish  an  enduring  place  for 
his  long  and  serious  works  in  the  affections 
of  a  frivolous  public  by  a  short  and  idle 
trifle.  The  second  cause  of  his  success 
then  and  thereafter  was  the  decided  re- 
ligious cast  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  his 
poems.  He  w^  a  truly  pious,  God-loving, 
and  God-fearing  man.  His  works  swarm 
with  his  contempt,  indeed  his  detestatipn, 
of  genius  or  fame  which  is  not  linked 
with  celestial  aims  and  inspired  by  celestial 
breath.  In  *  Table-Talk'  he  says  that 
poetry  in  the  days  of  Eden, 

**  Not  prompted,  as  in  our  degenerate  days, 
By  low  amoition  and  the  thirst  of  praise. 
Was  natural  as  is  the  flowing  stream. 
And  yet  magnificent — a.  God  the  theme  !'* 

In  the  same  poem,  afler  lamenting  that 
every  subject  save  religion  has  had  its  poet, 
he  exclaims : 

**  'Twere  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire. 
Touched  with  a  coal  from  Heaven,  assume  the 

lyre, 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung, 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue, 
That  He  who  died  below  and  reigns  above 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  His  name  is  Love ;" 

and  he  concludes  with  the  daring  affirma- 
tion, which  however  is  singularly  flattering 
and  congenial  to  a  certain  order  of  minds, 
that  one  madrigal  of  Stemhold  arid  Hop- 
kins were  worth  a  poem  in  which  figured 
"  Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numbers,  and  Prior's 
ease,''  unless  these  last  were  informed  by 
virtue.  And  who  does  not  remember  the 
close,  we  had  almost  written,  the  perora- 
tion, of  *  The  Task  ? ' 
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"  It  shall  not  grieve  me  then  that  once,  when 

called  *  I 

To  dress  a  sofa  with  the  flowers  of  verse, 
I  played  awhile,  obedient  to  the  fair. 
With  that  light  task ;  but  soon,  to  please  her 

more. 
Whom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  little  please, 
'    Let  iall  the  unfinished  wreath,  and  roved  for 

fruit; 
Roved  far,  and  gathered  much:  some  harsh, 

'tis  true,  ^ 

Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof. 
But  wholesome,  well  digested :  grateful  some 
To  palates  that  can  taste  immortal  truth. 
Insipid  else  and  sure  to  be  despised. 
But  all  is  in  His  hand  whose  praise  I  seek. 
In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears. 
If  He  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme, 
nis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 
And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrel's  lyre. 
To  charm  His  ear,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart ; 
NMiose  power  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 
\Miose  approbation — ^prosper  even  mine." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  man  will  ever 
write  in  England  in  this  strain  without 
seeming  a  large  and  enthusiastic  public 
It  may  not  be  a  polite,  or  even  a  very  well- 
educated  public ;  but  it  will  be  counted  by 
thousands,  and  unlike  other  publics,  will 
be  as  much  noted  for  its  obstinate  attach- 
ments as  they  are  for  fickleness  and  shift- 
ing tastes. 

The  third  characteristic  of  Cowper 
which  speedily  obtained  for  him  public 
attention,  and  which  still  chains  to  his 
chariot  wheek  hundreds  of  persons  who 
would  be  lastingly  attracted  neither  by 
the  religious  cast  of  his  works  in  gene- 
ral nor  by  the  fun  of  one  short  piece  in 
particular,  is,  that  he  views  all  external  ob- 
jects with  the  average  eye  of  the  common 
multitude,  and  is  chiefly  attracted  by 
what  attracts  them.  He  sees  the  same 
things,  and  he  describes  them  precise- 
ly in  the  way  in  which  they  strike 
the  ordinary  observer.  He  is  in  this 
respect  cultivated  commonplace,  and 
is  fit  to  be  everybody's  companion.  He 
says  for  them  what  they  are  thinking  to 
themselves.  If  he  takes  a  walk,  it  b  to 
note  the  breath  of  steaming  horses  labor- 
ing along  the  road,  the  pecuHar  distribution 
of  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  meadows,  to 
note  the  Gipsy  encampments  on  the  road 
side,  to  listen  to  the  creaking  of  approach- 
ing wains,  to  be  alive  in  a  word  to  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  to  which  it  is  presumed 
the  whole  world  endowed  with  eyes  and 
ears  is  alive. 

**  Now  roves  the  eye, 
And  posted  on  this  speculative  height 
Exults  in  its  command.    The  sheep-fold  here 


Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o*er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field ;  but  scattered  by  degrees. 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all' the  land; 
Then,  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain,  while,  lightened  of  its  charge. 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by. 
The  boorish  driver  leamng  o'er  his  team. 
Vociferous,  and  impatient  of  delay." 

It  is  just  the  same  with  him  w"hen  he  is 
thinking  of  the  outer  world  as  when  he  is 
looking  on  it.  When  the  fire  has  been 
stirred,  the  shutters  have  been  closed  last, 
the  curtains  let  fall,  the  sofa  wheeled 
roimd,  and  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing 
urn  throws  up  a  steaming  column,  whilst 
everybody  has  got  the  proverbial  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates,  he  falls  to  medi- 
tating on  what  he  would  behold  were  he 
not  so  comfortably  shut  in.  Again  it  is  a 
ponderous  traveller  who  stalks  in  ponder- 
ous boots  beside  his  reeking  team.  The 
wain  moves  along  heavily ;  "  congregated 
loads"  adhere  closely  to  and  sorely  im- 
pede its  movement;  the  toiling  steeds 
expand  their  nostrils,  and  their  breath, 
forced  downward  by  strong  respiration, 
is  consohdated  upon  their  jutting  chests ; 
the  waggoner  plods  on,  with  half-shut 
eyes  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  with  his 
teeth  presented  bare  to  the  storm.  Ver}" 
acciu^te  all  this,  no  doubt,  but  not  ver}' 
recondite.  Hence  the  pleasure  it  gives 
to  so  many  people.  Cowper  indulges  large- 
ly in  that  "  word-painting"  which  has  so 
much  dehghted  the  critics  of  this  genera- 
tion, who  certainly  invented  the  word,  but 
not  the  thing.  But  Cowper's  hearing  plays 
for  him  just  the  same  part  as  h^  sight 
He  is  affected  precisely  as  his  nearest 
neighbors  who  possessed  any  sentiment 
would  be  affected  by  it,  and  thus  he  ex- 
presses what  he  feels : 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sound. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk,  or  grave ; 
Some  chord  m  unison  with  what  we  hear. 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Fading  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealipg  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
WTiere  memory  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains," 

Here,  manifestly,  it  is  only  an  excelloit 
power  of  expression,  and  a  charming  trick 
of  ampUfication,  which  separate  the  writer 
fi-om  the  reader.  The  thought  is  not  nev» 
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and  no  new  use  is  made  of  it ;  only  it  is 
written  out  large  and  clear  for  the  general 
eye.  People  like  that.  They  Uked  it 
itka^n  Cowper  wrote  :  they  like  it  still. 
And  there  is  no  objection  to  their  doing 
so.  Only  when  we  are  told  that  Cowper 
brought  back  the  erratic  English  muse  to 
truth,  ease,  and  naturalness,  we  must  be 
on  our  guard,  and  if  forced  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny  we  shall  have  to  declare  that  his 
peculiarities,  in  as  far  as  he  had  any,  were 
mischievous  rather  than  beneficial,  and 
his  innovations  wholly  to  be  condemned. 
Wordsworth  has  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  Cowper,  but  we  can  only  say 
we  are  very  sorry  he  had  any  to  acknowl- 
edge. Wordsworth,  however,  only  spoke 
the  literal  truth ;  for  much  of  the  prosy 
drivel  of  that  great  poet  may  be  traced  to 
such  unfortunate  inspiration  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

**  Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood :  three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  mossy  slab,  in  fashiop  square  or  round. 
At  length  a  generation  more  refined 
Improved  the  simple  plan ;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular ; 
And  o*er  the   seat,   with  plenteous    wadding 

stuffed, 
Induced  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrought. 
And  woven  close,  or  needlework  sublime." 

How  is  it  possible  to  be  patient  with  a 
child  of  the  Muses  who  trifles  in  this  fash- 
ion in  a  work  professedly  serious  ?  And 
how  can  one  keep  one's  gravity  when  one 
is  told  in  heroic  verse  that  "the  stable 
yields  a  stercoraceous  heap,"  which, "  when 
lightly  shaken  by  the  agile  hand  from  the 
full  fork,"  will  serve  to  aid  in  the  growing 
of  "  a  cucumber,  whilst  costly  yet  and 
scarce  "  ? 

Here,  however,  one  sees  the  three  causes 
of  such  popularity  as  Cowper  enjoys.  In 
our  brief  illustrations  of  one  of  them — that 
is  to  say,  his  faculty  of  seeing  things  simply 
as  other  people  see  them,  and  of  describing 
much  as  other  people  would  describe,  if 
they  described  at  all — it  will  probably 
have  been  observed  how  marvellously  trite 
are  his  pictures  of  natural  objects,  or,  as 
the  phrase  is,  his  descriptions  of  nature. 
It  is  quite  startling,  after  being  told  that 
Cowper  was  essentially  the  lover  of  nature, 
the  man  who  brought  back  a  misled  people 
to  the  due  worship  of  the  beautiful,  to  turn 
to  the  passages  in  which  he  attempts  to 
render  in  language  the  shifting  and 
numerous  aspects  of  the  earth,  the  sky, 


the  seasons.  He  certainly  claims  to  be  all 
that  certain  critics  have  declared  him  to 
be ;  and  perhaps  his  own  assertions  have 
misled  them.  He  is  never  tired  of  de- 
claring that  he  is  the  poet  of  nature.  He 
says  to  Lady  Austen  in  the  *  Sofa,' 

**  Thouknowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere. 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 
But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  tnem  all." 

It  is  Cowper  who  exclaimed, 

**  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town ;" 

it  is  Cowper  who  boasted  that  he  had 
loved   "  the  rural  walk  through  lanes  "  : 

" have  loved  the  rural  walk. 

O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink. 
E'er  since,  a  truant  bov,  I  passed  my  bounds 
To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames." 

At  the  close  of  "  The  Winter  Morning's 
Walk,'  he  apostrophises  rural  life.  "  Hail  I" 
he  exclaims — 

"  Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease. 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys 
And     harmless    pleasures,    in    the    thronged 

abodes 
Of  multitudes  unknown.     Hail,  rural  life !" 

He  boasts  of  his  fidelity  to  the  country 
side,  to  the  blossoming  hedgerow,  to  the 
scarlet  hips  and  haws,  and  declares  that, 
poets  having  long  since  lavishly  exhausted 
all  the  materials  of  their  art,  he,  contented 
with  a  humble  theme,  has  poured  his 
stream  of  panegyric  down  the  vale  of 
nature,  where  it  creeps  and  winds  among 
her  lovely  works.  The  words  are  his ;  for 
it  is  thus  he  always  speaks  of  her.  He 
sings  of  nature,  he  says.  But  how  ?  He 
tells  us  that  leaves  are  green,  that  sheep 
are  white;  that  on  a  frosty  morning  sweat- 
ing horses  steam,  that  the  postman  twangs 
a  horn,  that  the  lilac  is  various  in  array, 
that  broom  is  yellow  and  bright,  that  the 
jasmine  has  elegant  sweets,  that  the  wind 
makes  wintry  music,  but  that,  let  the 
months  go  round,  and  the  naked  shoots 
shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that 

*•    ....  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandoned,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret, 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  still. 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan, 

But  there  I  laid  the  scene 

My  very  dreams  were  rural,  rural  too 
The  first  bom  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse. 
No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was 
tuned 
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To  Nature's  praises.     Heroes  and  their  feats 

Fatigued  me :  never  weary  of  the  pipe 

Of  Tityrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 

The  rustic  throng,  beneath  his  iavorite  beech." 

But  when  we  follow  Cowper  into  the 
country,  into  his  rural  delights,  what  does 
he  offer  us  ?  Are  we  to  be  contented  with 
such  bald  trite  stuff  as  the  following  ? 

"  I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day : 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green. 
Though  faded ;  and  the  lands  where  lately  waved 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Upturned  so  lately  bv  the  forceful  share. 
I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
\Yith  verdure  not  unprofitable,  g^razed 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 
His  favorite  herb ;  while  all  the  leafless  groves 
That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue, 
Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change  !" 

Surely  this  is  terrible.  This  is  what 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  see;  and  pretty 
much  what  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  say,  or 
perhaps  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
say.  And  this  is  the  poetry  which  was 
an  improvement  upon  Pope !  We  might 
multiply  examples,  but  they  are  tiresome ; 
so,  before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject, 
which  clears  the  way  for  our  consideration 
of  Cowp)er  as  a  satirist,  we  will  cite  one 
passage  in  which  Cowper  does  for  a  mo- 
ment make  an  effort  to  be  fanciful : 

*•  Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace. 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  andcontinuejongi 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 
With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  em- 
ployed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  obliWon  of  the  cares  of  day  ; 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems, 
A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brows 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantr}',  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm. 
Or  make  me  so." 

No  doubt,  the  picture  even  here  is  a 
trifle  confused ;  moreover,  it  smacks  rather 
too  strongly  of  Milton.  Still,  had  Cowper 
written  oftener  in  this  strain  he  would  have 
better  justified  the  now  extravagant  and 
inappropriate  encomiums  lavished  on  him 
as  a  poet  who  brought  us  back  to  nature. 

We  shall  probably  seem  to  have  been 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  depreciation 
of  Cowper,  though  we  certainly  sat  down 
to  extol  him ;  and  we  have  no  wish  here 


to  reverse  the  celebrated  part  once  played 
by  Balaam.  We  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  Cowper  is  rather  underrated  than 
overrated  in  these  days,  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  letters.  As  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  the  religious 
world  look  with  suspicion  on  pagan  poets, 
and  the  pagan  world  returns  the  compli- 
ment Men  of  culture  view  somewhat  as- 
kance a  client  of  Apollo  who  is  consumed- 
ly  pietistic,  and  whilst  Cowper  has  certainly 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  steadily 
admired  and  cherished  bv  earnest  Chris- 
tians,  he  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
being  somewhat  ignored  by  elegant  critics. 
But  Cowper's  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  con- 
siderable name,  even  if  we  approach  him 
free  from  all  theological  bias.  Cowper  is 
a  grjit  satirist,  and  might  have  been  a 
still  greater  had  his  lines  fallen  in  less 
pleasant  places.  It  may  seem  ungracious 
and  ungrateful  to  tax  Mrs.  Unwin,  Lady 
Austen,  and  his  gentle  friends  generally 
with  defrauding  English  literature  of  the 
full  allowance  of  muscular  verse  from  the 
poet  for  whom  they  did  so  much.  No 
doubt  they  prompted  and  assisted  him  to 
write,  and  even  found  him  subjects;  and 
some  may  think  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  influence,  he  would  scarcely  have 
written  at  all.  But  we  are  not  of  that 
opinion.  True,  it  was  comparatively  late 
in  life  that  he  wrote  those  works  which 
have  made  him  famous ;  but  we  find  him 
not  only  dabbling  in  ink,  but  paying 
court  to  the  Muses  when  he  was  only 
just  out  of  his  teens,  and  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  a  person  with  so  rare  a 
talent  for  literary  composition  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  remained 
that  mythical  individual,  a  dumb  genius. 
Moreover,  his  genius  had  from  the  very 
outset  a  very  decided  cast,  and  a  cast 
it  maintained  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the 
hostile  surroundings  which  tender  female 
friendship  provided  for  him.  We  confess 
we  never  think  of  Cowper  devoting  his 
"  gentle  hours,"  as  he  has  himself  de- 
scribed, 

"  To  wea\nng  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit, 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  re^, 
\Yhen  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to 
please," 

without  inwardly  wishing  that  this  bom 
lasher  of  vices  and  scourger  of  mankind 
had  seen  more  of  the  storms  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  and  had  looked  deeper  and 
more  at  first   hand  at  that  complex  hu- 
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•  nianity  which,  and  not  nature,  was  the 
theme  that  really  attracted  him  most  and 
inspired  the  best  and  most  successful 
efforts  of  his  lyre.  He  was  the  luckiest 
of  poets,  as  far  as  his  own  individual 
comfort  and  happiness  were  concerned. 
A  Spenser  dies  "for  lack  of  bread,"  a 
Chatterton  for  lack  of  everything ;  a 
Collins,  of  raving  madness;  a  Marlowe, 
in  a  tavern  brawl ;  a  Jonson,  in  poverty, 
debt,  and  friendlessness ;  whilst  Cowper, 
the  most  helpless  of  mortals,  never  wants 
for  comfort,  care,  and  other  folks'  con- 
sideration. A  Shakespeare  marries  and 
repents ;  a  Milton  has  three  wives,  and  is 
not  much  better  off  for  any  of  them ;  a 
Byron  finds  in  his  consort  the  bitterest  of 
his  enemies.  Cowper  does  not  marry  at 
all,  and  is  coddled,  coaxed,  and  petted  by 
a  bevy  of  faithful  ladies.  But  could  he 
have  survived  the  absence  of  all  these 
pretty  domestic  felicities,  it  would  seem 
certain  that  no  English  satirist  would  have 
approached  Cowper  in  the  excellence  of 
his  work. 

For  he  was  a  satirist  before  all  things, 
whatever  he  himself  may  have  thought. 
No  doubt  he  was  an  enthusiast ;  but  satire 
is  only  the  seamy  side  of  enthusiasm.  The 
author  of  'Table-Talk,' '  Truth,'  *  Expostula- 
tion,' and  the  *  Progress  of  Error,'  is  the  same 
writer  as  the  author  of  *  The  Task,'  but  with 
his  literary  genius  finding  a  more  natural  out- 
let in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  His  range 
of  observation  in  either  case  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, limited;  but  he  displays  a  real  and 
thorough-going  zest  when  he  is  exposing 
the  vices  with  which  he  is  but  imperfectly 
acquainted,  that  is  by  no  means  so  per- 
ceptible in  his  raptures  concerning  external 
nature  which  he  certainly  should  have 
known  so  intimately.  How  admirable  is 
his  description  of  the  "  ancient  prude,"  in 
^JJjuth^iJ — ^ 

**  Conscious  of  age,  she  recollects  her  youth, 
And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eve  to  truth, 
Who  spanned  her  waist,  and  who,  where'er  he 

came. 
Scrawled  upon  glass  Miss  Bridget's  lovely  name, 
Who  stole  her  slipper,  filled  it  with  Tokay, 
And  drank  the  little  bumper  every  day ; 
Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn. 
And  holds   them  dangling  at  arm's  length  in 

scorn." 

It  is  only  lack  of  fit  subjects  that  pre- 
vents Cowper's  satiric  muse  from  putting 
forth  its  full  force.  He  knew  of  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  only  in  books  and  by 
imagination,  and  the  consequence  is  that 


his  satire  is,  as  a  rule,  too  general  and 
sweeping.     Yet  it  is  full  of  power. 

"But  when  a  country— one  that  I  could  name — 
In  prostitution  sinks  the  sense  of  shame ; 
When  infamous  venality,  grown  bold. 
Writes  on  his  bosom,  *  To  be  Ut  or  sold^ 
When  perjury,  that  heaven-defying  vice. 
Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and  at  the  lowest  price 
Stamps  God's  own  name  upon  a  lie  mst  made, 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade  ' — 

and  so  on.  How  exquisitely  too  does 
Cowper  tread  upon  that  dainty  borderland 
which  lies  between  invective  and  eulogium 
in  which  poetry  seeks  for  its  choicest  con- 
trasts. After  an  indignant  burst  against 
"  the  demigod  Voltaire,"  how  dexterously 
he  shifts  the  note  in  the  following  touching 
passage ! 

**  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door 
Pillow  and  bobbins,  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
ShufHing  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 

{ust  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
jes  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light — 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  little  understanding  and  no  wit ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  the  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies." 

Nor  is  it  only  in  pathetic  moments  that 
Cowper  proves  himself  to  be  at  once  the 
satirist  and  the  poet.  Seldom,  it  is  true, 
but  occasionally,  he  waxes  inflamed  by 
really  fancy-bred  indignation,  and  pours 
out  his  soul  in  such  lines  as  tliese : 

**  'Twas  thus,  till  Luxury  seduced  the  mind 
To  joys  less  innocent,  as  less  refined. 
Then  Genius  danced  a  bacchanal ;  he  crowned 
The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus,  bound 
His  brows  with  ivy,  rushed  into  the  field 
Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reeled 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires. 
And,  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned   the  sacred 
wires. 

That  Cowper's  talents  were  mainly  of  the 
satiric  order  is  to  be  seen,  however,  with 
conclusiveness  in  *  The  Task.'  Doubtless 
he  intended,  from  the  outset,  to  be  more  or 
Mess  didactic ;  and  such  was  the  intention 
too  of  Lady  Austen,  who  suggested  to 
him  the  subject.  But  the  original  design 
was  in  the  main  descriptive,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain time  Cowper  adhered  to  the  idea  with 
which  he  started.  He  was  to  be  descrip- 
tive and  playful ;  and  description  and  play- 
fulness chiefly  mark  Book  I.,  which  is  oc- 
cupied with* The  Sofa.'  The  first  hun- 
dred lines  are  dedicated  to  an  account  of 
its  origin,  and  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  poet  betra}  s  his  natural  bent  is  in  the 
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closing  lines,  in  which,  after  affirming  that 
Necessity  invented  stools,  and  Convenience 
suggested  elbow-chairs,  Luxury  prompted 
the  Sofa.  After  settling  that  point  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  sportively  declaring  that 
neither  the  sleep  of  the  nurse  hired  to  watch 
the  sick, "whose  snoring  she  disturbs," 
nor  that  ^natched  by  the  curate,  with  the 
tedious  rector  drawling  over  his  head,  is  to 
be  compared  to  the  repose  yielded  by  the 
sofa.  This  enables  Cowper  to  boast  that 
though  he  himself  occasionally  indulges  in 
its  seductions,  it  is  more  fitted  for  "  pangs 
arthritic  that  infest  the  toe  of  libertine  ex- 
cess," from  which  he  thanks  heaven  he  is 
free ;  but,  not  yet  forgetful  that  his  task  is 
not  to  scourge  the  vices  which  thus  bring 
their  own  punishment,  he  dashes  off  into  a 
rural  walk,  on  a  return  from  which  he  needs 
no  sofa.  Then  we  have  three  hundred  lines 
or  so  of  mere  description,  of  the  same  tame 
character  as  those  we  have  already  cited. 
There  is  a  momentary  allusion  to  the 
spleen,  but  Flora  is  said  to  be  able  to 
banish  it ;  and  when  he  inquires,  "  Whom 
call  we  gay,"  he  is  still  sufficiently  mindful 
of  his  intention  to  dwell  rather  upon  the 
sunny  side,  in  which  the  lark  dries  his  fea- 
thers saturate  with  dew,  than  to  be  seduced 
by  a  vision  of  those  whom  headaches  "  nail 
to  a  noondav  bed."  Towards  the  close  of 
the  first  book,  -however,  he  evidently  be- 
gins to  tire  of  this  self-restraint,  and  has  a 
fling  at  London,  and  he  ends  with  the  fine 
lines,  worth  all  his  hard  colors  supposed 
to  represent  this  soft,  beautiful  world — 


**  Wc  can  spare 
The  splendor  of  your  lamps  ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes  ;  the  ihnish  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth  ; 
It  plagues  vour  country.     Folly  such  as  yours. 
Graced  witK  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan, 
Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done. 
Our  arch  of  Empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall.*' 

Still,  in  this  first  book  he  on  the  whole 
sticks  to  his  design.  He  amply  atones, 
however,  for  his  self-denial,  in  the  second, 
which  is  called  '  The  Time- Piece  * — whv, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  sav.  Here  he 
bursts  forth  a  satirist  full-fledged.  He 
wants  "  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness," 
where  he  may  never  more  hear  of 
oppression  and  deceit,  or  inileeil  of  man 
at  all.  He  hangs  his  head  to  think  him- 
self a  man.     Sin   is-  laying  waste  Goirs 


fairest  works.  Sicily  has  been  punished 
with  earthquakes,  and  it  will  surely  be 
England's  turn  next,  for  England  is  "  fer 
guilder."  Then  for  a  moment  he  grows 
tender  to  his  native  land,  and  avows  that 
he  would  not  exchange  its  sullen  skies 
for  Ausonia*s  groves  of  golden  fruitage, 
and  her  mjTtle  bowers.  Nevertheless 
he  declares, 

*<  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love. 
How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense. 
Should   England  prosper  when  such  things,  as 

smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  aH  essenced  o*er 
With  odor,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet. 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 
And  love  when  they  should  fight — when  such  as 

these 
Presume  to  lav  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ?  " 

For  a  moment  he  pauses  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  pulpit  is  the  proper  vantage- 
groimd  whence  national  sins  and  evils 
should  be  rebuked;  but  this  only  gives 
him  an  opportunity  for  satirising  in  turn 
the  pulpit  and  its  fashionable  possessors. 
Few  passages  in  Cowper  are  so  well  known 
as  those  in  which  he  portrays  the  rev- 
erend advertiser  of  engraved  sermons, 
the  fctit-mattre  parson,  the  clerical  cox- 
comb, and  the  pulpit  story-tellers  and 
jesters.  Thence  flows  a  fine  occasion 
for  tracing  the  deleterious  effects  of  a 
corrupt  clergy  upon  the  laity,  who  are 
thus  given  over  to  folly,  extravagance, 
and  profusion : 

**  Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues 
That  waste  our  vitals :  peculation,  sale 
Of  honor,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law, 
By  tricks  and  lies  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feci ; 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  every  bnt 
At  the  right  door.     Profusion  is  their  sire. 
Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that*s  base 
In  character,  has  littered  all  the  land. 
And  bre\l  within  the  memory  of  some  few 
A  priesthood  such  as  Baal*s  was  of  old, 
A  people  such  as  never  was  till  now." 

This  profusion,  so  finely  personified, 
is  next  traced  to  the  lack  of  discipline 
at  the  universities,  and  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  connection  is  not 
very  apparent,  it  gives  the  writer  a  chance 
of  hurling  abroad  some  lines  of  wonder- 
ful force.  'The  Time-Piece*  is  not  so 
much  as  named.  '  The  Sofa,'  *  The  Task,* 
and  all   his  original  intention,  are  com- 
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pletely  lost  sight  of,  and  thus  he   brings 
Book  11.  to  a  dose  : 

"  So,  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretched  his  arm 
And  waved  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene. 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth, 
Polluting  Egypt.     Gardens,  fields,  and  plains 
Were  covered  with  the  pest ;  the  streets  were 

filled ; 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurk'd  in  every  nook. 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers  'scaped. 
And  the  land  stank,  so  numerous  was  the  fry.'' 

The  third  book  opens  with  a  confes- 
sion that  he  has  been  sadly  wandering 
from  his  theme.  Could  anything  more 
be  urged  to  prove  our  point?  He  in- 
tended to  sing  *  The  Sofa,'  *  The  Garden,' 
and  *The  Time-Piece;'  but  he  has,  he 
says,  got  entangled  in  thickets  and  brakes, 
and  has  lost  his  "  devious  course  un- 
certain." In  other  words,  he  purported 
to  be  a  pleasant  writer  and  trifler  in 
verse,  and  he  finds  to  his  horror  that  he 
has  become  a  satirist,  a  thunderer 
against  Mammon,  a  censor  morum^  al- 
most as  fierce  as  his  schoolfellow  Church- 
ill, for  whom,  by  the  way — was  it  be- 
cause Churchill  was  a  satirist  ? — he  always 
displayed,  in  spite  of  that  poet's  moral 
offences,  the  utmost  leniency.  After 
describing  one  who  loses  his  way  in  the 
mire,  though  intending  to  tread  upon 
greensward,  he  says  of  himself, 

"  So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  called 
To  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulogium  due. 
To  tell  its  slumbers  and  to  paint  its  dreams. 
Have  rambled  wide." 

He  declares  that  he  will  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  will  tread  a  cleanlier  road. 
What  is  the  use  of  his  cracking  the 
satiric  thong  when  pulpits  fail,  and  when 
he  is  "  not  conversant  with  men  or  man- 
ners much  "  ?  Cowper  knew  his  ignorance 
on  this  point,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  but  so  strong  was  his  original 
bent,  that  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
keep  the  satiric  thong  quiet.  He  is  soon 
cracking  it  again  with  all  his^  might  In 
spite  of  his  resolutions  to  remain  undis- 
turbed by  folly  and  enamored  of  sequester- 
ed scenes,  he  is  quickly  back  at  his  old 
work.  For  a  time  he  lisps  prettily  of 
domestic  happiness,  of  divine  illumination, 
of  truth,  of  his  tame  hare,  of  the  occu- 
pations of  a  retired  gentleman  in  his 
garden,  and  finally  treats  us  to  that 
lamentable  description  of  how  early 
cucumbers  ate  to  be  grown,  followed 
by  versified  babble  about  pruning, 
greenhouses,   frames,   and  the  sowing  of 


flower-seeds.  But  he  is  unable  to  finish 
the  book  without  a  return  to  the  sounding- 
board.  He  cannot  close  his  panegyric  ot 
country  pursuits,  without  dragging  in  a 
furious  philippic  against  London,  where 
lust,  riot,  vanity,  ambition,  avarice,  in  fact 
all  the  deadly  sins,  attract,  "  as  duly  as  the 
swallows  disappear,"  everybody  to  town. 
What  would  Cowper  have  said  in  these 
days,  when  folks  fly  off  to  town  as  duly  as 
the  swallows  come?  He  declares  that 
London  is 

"  more  obnoxious  at  this  hour 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 
For  whom   God  heard  his    Abraham   plead    in 


vain. 


The  fourth  book  of  '  The  Task  '  is 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  all, 
for  it  portrays  the  delights  of  a  winter 
evening,  and  Cowper  here  sticks  to  his 
theme  with  more  fidelity  than  usual.  Yet 
even  here  he  has  a  fling  at  public-houses, 
at  fashionable  entertainments,  at  the  loss 
of  country  manners,  at  the  transformation 
of  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance 
into  a  person  adorned  with  lappets,  and  in- 
debted to  the  smart  wig-weaver,  with  el- 
bows ruffled,  and  French  heels,  and  caus- 
ing the  spectator  to  wonder  that  she  has  not 
a  footboy  behind  her — at  the  neglect  dis- 
played by  magistrates  and  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  militia!  He  is  just  as  in- 
capable out-of-doors  as  when  housed  in  a 
cosy  drawing-room  of  keeping  his  eye 
upon  external  objects.  When  he  takes 
his  winter  morning  walk,  he  manages  for 
a  time  to  be  interested  by  the  foddering  of 
cattle,  by  woodmen  and  their  dogs,  by  the 
sun  and  the  icicles ;  but  these  suggest  to 
hint  the  Empress  of  Russia's  palace  of  ice, 
and  then  he  flies  off"  at  a  tangent  to  cjiscuss 
the  tastes  of  monarchs.  This  leads  him 
to  a  consideration  of  war,  of  liberty,  of 
patriotism,  and  the  thong  is  sharply 
cracked  again  in  our  ears  : 

"  The  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past, 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them." 

Let  him  make  what  resolutions  he  will, 
or  select  for  himself  what  themes  he  may, 
he  inevitably  falls  back  upon  invective. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  strongly  disposed 
to  regret  that  his  exclusively  country  life, 
his  secure  and  placid  existence  among 
charming  and  cultivated  female  com- 
panions, was  not  broken  by  some  less 
melancholy  and  more  inspiring  vicissitudes 
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than  fits  of  madness,  and  religious  hypo- 
chondria. It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have 
thus  lost  a  really  great  satirist.  For  Cow- 
per  had  all  the  natural  gifts  of  the  rhym- 
ing satirists  ;  all  that  he  wanted  was,  first, 
exj)erience,  and  then  prompting  opportu- 
nity. We  believe  that,  had  he  been  left  to 
his  own  devices,  and  had  he  had  to  fight 
out  his  own  path  in  life,  he  would  have 
equalled  any  of  our  English  satirists  in 
form  and  have  surpassed  them  all  in 
earnestness.  But  in  that  case  he  would 
not  have  chosen  blank  verse  for  his  me- 
dium. He  would  have  stuck  to  the 
rh\-med  heroics,  which  he  managed  ^unth 
considerable  skill  in  his  earlier  works — to 

**  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course. 
Like   a  proud   swan  conquering  the   stream  by 
force." 

Blank  verse  is  a  dangerous  weapon  for  any 
one  to  handle  who  does  not  know  exactlv 
what  he  has  got  to  say,  and  who  has  not  a 
self-denying  talent  for  saying  nothing  else. 
In  spite  of  many  noble  things  said  in  blank 
verse  outside  the  drama,  and  in  spite  of 
a  taste  which  has  prevailed  in  our  day  to  an 
astonishing  extent,  we  make  bold  to  afRrm 
that  blank  verse  is  suited  rather  to  dramatic 
composition  than  to  any  other.  Mere 
narrative  in  blank  verse,  unless  the  theme 
be  very  lofty  and  pennit  of  sonorous  peri- 
ods^ is  poor  bald  stufi,  as  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Tenn\-son's  '  Idylls,*  notwithstanding 
his  laboriousness,  his  severe  critical  facult}-, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  English,  ampiy 
demonstrates.  The  real  essence,  force,  and 
value  oi  blank  verse,  is  that  it  is  declama- 
tor\*.  Hence  its  appropriateness  in  the 
drama,  and  the  annovance  one  feek  v^en 

• 

Shakespeare  makes  his  characters  speak  in 
rhyme.  Hence,  if  a  poet  insists  upon  writ- 
ing blank  verse,  when  he  is  not  writing 
drama,  he  inevitablv  steers  between  two 
equally  fai  j1  rocks.  He  runs  the  danger  of 
being  turgivl  or  being  tame :  and  it  is  hard 
to  say,  having  before  us  all  that  has  been 
written  by  Thomson,  Young,  Cowper, 
Words wonh,  and  poets  of  our  own  day, 
upon  which  rock  men  oftener  split- 
Cowper  is  rather  declamaior)*  than  tame, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  his  blank 
verse  is  generally  wonderfully  good.  Mr. 
Tennvson*s  Monk  verse,  and  indeed  that 
of  ever}-  living  writer,  is  verj*  poor  stuff, 
f  »J  blank  verse,  compeared  with  Cowper  s, 
though,  of  course,  Cowper  is  not  to  be 
compared    to    Mr.  Tennyson   in   poetic 


genius.  But  Cowper  has  the  defects  of  his 
>-irtues :  he  DiTites  blank  verse  so  easily  and 
so  well,  that  he  piles  on  his  words  without 
measure.  In  the  drama,  the  author  feels 
that  each  particular  character  has  some- 
thing to  say.  and  he  is  limited  by  that 
something;  but  when  the  author  is  him- 
self the  speaker  he  is  bound  neither  by  the 
necessity  of  thp  situation  nor  by  any  in- 
herent difficulty  in  his  metre  from  being 
intolerably  garrulous.  Hence  most  writers 
of  blank  verse  are  tiresome,  and  Cowper  is 
ineffablv  so.  Rh\-med  heroics  would  have 
necessarily  curtailed  his  lengthy  disquisi- 
tions, and  he  would  often  have  had  to 
compress  into  two  lines  what  in  *The 
Task'  he  spreads  over  a  dozen.  Satire 
especially  in  blank  verse  lacks  point,  and 
satire  without  ]x>int  is  nothing.  As  perhaps 
the  best  sample  that  is  to  be  found  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  CoD»-per's  best  style, 
we  may  cite  the  following  passage,  abridged 
fh)m  'The  Task.'  He  is  speaking  of 
domestic  happiness : 

"  Thou  are  no:  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
.■Vnd  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  krm 
Of  novelty,  her  iick:e  frail  support; 
For  thou  art  meek  end  consLant,  hating  change. 
And  finding  in  the  calm  oi  iruih-trieJ  love 
Toys  that  her  siomiy  raptures  never  yield  ; 
i'orsaking  thee,  what  shipwred:  have  we  made 
Of  honor,  dignity,  and  fair  renown. 
Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets,  and  senates  seem 
Convened  for  purjv»so>  of  empire  less 
Than  to  re!e.ise  the  adulteress  from  her  bond. 
No  I   I-et  her  pass,  and  charioted  along 
In  guilty  splendor,  shake  the  guihy  ways  I 
The  frequency  cf  crimes    has  w.ash«i  them 

white. 
And  verse  of  mine  shall  nei-er  brand  the  wretdi 
Whom  matrons  now,  of  character  unsmirched 
And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  aishamed  to 

own. 
Mrtue  and  vice  hnd  boun-.iaries  in  old  times. 
Not  to  be  passed.  *  *  * 

Men,  tiv\  were  nice  in  honor  in  those  days. 
And  judgevi  osenders  welL      Then,   he   that 

sharped. 
And  pocketed  a  pr:r-  by  fraud  obt^ned. 
Was  marked.  ::na  shunned  as  odious.    He  that 

sold 

His  country,  or  wis  slack  when  she  required 
His  every  nerve  ar.d  ic::v'»n,  and  at  stretch. 
Paid  with  his  K-.xxi,  t>.::i  he  had  basely  spared. 
The  price  of  his  dif-u'.t.   r»ut  now,  yes,  now. 
We  are  beci^nie  so  cjr.iid  and  so  fair. 
So  liberal  in  const rjcti  >n,  and  so  rich 
In  Christian  charity  4g.x!Ki-natured  age)  ! 
That  they  are  safe.'    dinners  of  either  sex. 
Transgress  what  laws  they  nay.        *         • 
Hypocrisy         *        *        *       . 
May  claim  this  merit  still :  that  she  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  snch 
.\cd  thus  give  virtue  indirect  appboae  ; 
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But  she  has  burned  her  mask,  not  needed  here, 
Where  vice  has  such  allowance  that  her  shifts 
And  spurious  semblances  have  lost  their  use.** 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  ?  That  it  is 
high  poetry?  Perhaps  not.  That  it  is 
satisfactory  satire?  Scarcely.  But  it  is 
magnificent  pulpit  eloquence,  that  ought 
to  have  been  satire.  In  fact,  parson  or 
satirist,  behold  the  alternative  rbles  marked 
out  by  nature  for  Cowper.  He  had  not 
sufficient  fancy  or  imagination  to  furnish 
forth  a  poet  of  consequence,  particularly  a 
poet  who  would  sing  of  nature !  But  he 
had  quite  enough  for  a  satirist.     Not  that 


a  great  satirist  need  be  without  fancy — 
witness  Pope;  or  without  imagination — 
witness  Byron.  But  satire  can  get  on  tole- 
rably well  without  them.  The  fine  *  Ode 
on  Boadicea,'  and  the  *  Lines  on  the  Loss 
of  the  Royal  George,' are  perhaps  Cowper's 
best  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  poet ;  but 
his  love  verses  to  his  cousin,  whom  he  was 
not  allowed  to  marry,  lead  us  almost  con- 
clusively to  think  that  for  poetry — poetic 
poetry — he  had  little  inclination  or  genius. 
Could  he  but  have  lived  in  the  world,  and 
retained  his  moral  earnestness,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  our  English  Juvenal. 
— From  the  Temple  Bar, 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

TWEED   SIDE. 

*  *  Ah,  happy  Lycius  ! — for  she  was  a  maid 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid, 
Or  sighed,  or  blushed,  or  on  spring-flowered  lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy; 
A  virgin  purest-lipped,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learned  to  the  red  heart's  core.** 

The  very  first  object  that  we  saw,  on  this 
the  first  morning  of  our  waking  in  Scotland, 
was  a  small  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  brown- 
faced,  yellow-haired,  bare- footed,  who  was 
marching  along  in  the  sunlight  with  a  bag 
of  school-books  on  his  back  about  as  big  as 
himself. 

"  Oh,  the  brave  little  fellow !"  cries 
Tita,  regarding  him  from  the  door  of  the 
inn  with  a  great  softness  in  her  brown  eyes. 
"  Don't  you  think  he  will  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor some  day  ?" 

The  future  Lord  Chancellor  went 
steadily  on,  his  small  brown  feet  taking 
no  heed  of  the  stones  in  the  white  road. 

"  I  think,"  says  Tita,  suddenly  plunging 
her  hand  into  her  pocket,  "  I  think  I  should 
like  to  give  him  a  shilling." 

"  No,  Madame,"  says  one  of  us  to  her, 
sternly,  "  you  shall  not  bring  into  this  firee 
land  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  south. 
It  is  enough  that  you  have  debased  the 
district  around  your  own  home.  If  you 
offered  that  young  patriot  a  shilling,  he 
would  turn  again  and  rend  you.  But  if 
you  offered  him  a  half-penny,  now,  to  buy 
bools " 

At  this  moment,  somehow  or   other, 


Bell  and  our  Lieutenant  appear  together ; 
and  before  we  know  where  we  are,  the  girl 
has  darted  across  the  street  in  pursuit  of 
the  boy. 

"  What  are  bools  ?"  asks  the  Lieutenant, 
gravely. 

"Objects  of  interest  to  the  youthful 
student." 

Then  we  see,  in  the  white  glare  of  the 
sun,  a  wistful,  small,  fair  and  sunburned 
face  turned  towards  that  young  lady  with 
the  voluminous  light  brown  hair.  She  is 
apparently  talking  to  him,  but  in  a  diffe- 
rent tongue  from  his  own,  and  he  looks 
frightened.  Then  the  sunlight  glitters  on 
two  white  coins,  and  Bell  pats  him  kindly 
on  the  shoulder;  and  doubtless  the  little 
fellow  proceeds  on  his  way  to  school  in  a 
sort  of  wild  and  wonderful  dream,  having 
an  awful  sense  that  he  has  be^n  spoken  to 
by  a  fair  and  gracious  princess. 

"  As  I  live,"  says  my  Lady,  with  a  great 
surprise,  "she  has  given  him  two  half- 
crowns  !" 

Queen  Titania  looks  at  me.  There  is  a 
meaning  in  her  look — partly  interrogation, 
partly  conviction,  and  wholly  kind  and 
pleasant.  It  has  dawned  upon  her  that 
girls  who  are  not  blessed  with  abundant 
pocket-money  do  not  give  away  five 
shillings  to  a  passing  schoolboy  without 
some  profound  emotional  cause.  Bell 
comes  across  the  way,  looking  vastly 
pleased  and  proud,  but  somehow  avoiding 
our  eyes.  She  would  have  gone  into  the 
inn,  but  that  my  Lady's  majestic  presence 
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.  vou  could  have  fanae-i  her  out  of  the  wav 
wiih  a  buKeriy's  wia^:>  barred  the  ea- 
trance. 

-  Have  vou  been  for  a  walk  this  mDrainz. 
Bell  ?"*  she  sars.  wiih  a  line  air  of  ini  jfe- 
rence. 

•■  Ves.  Midame,''  reolies  our  Uhlan — as 
:f  he  had  anv  business  to  answer  for  our 
Bed. 

"  Where  did  vou  ^^  ?" 

"Oh."'  SJL\-^  the  ciri,  w::h  some  con- 
fjLsl^n,  "we  went — we  went  awav  from 
i\i  town  -  liiile  wjlv — I  don't  exactlv 
^:now 

And  wi:h  that  she  esraoei  into  the  inn. 

"  Ma  dime/"  &iy>  :he  L:eu:enan:,  wirh 
-  ;;rea:  a?r:Lrer.:  en.^r:,  while  he  keeps  his 
cves  lookir.i:  towards  the  pavement,  and 
there  is  a  brief  touch  of  exrra  color  in  his 
brcwn  face,  "  Madir:ie — I — I  am  asked — 
inieei.  Mademoiselle  she  was  :£:ood  enoui:h 
— she  is  to  be  my  wife — ^and  she  did  ask 
me  if  I  would  tell  you " 

And  somehow  he  put  out  his  hand — 
i-^:  as  a  German  bo v  shakes  han«ls  with 
you,  in  a  nmii  fashion,  after  you  have 

hani  in  his,  as  if  to  thank  her  for  a  great 
C-fL  Ani  the  little  wom.\n  was  so  touched, 
and  so  niUhtllv  r leased,  that  I  ihou£:ht 
she  would  have  kissed  him  before  mv  ven- 
face,  in  the  oren  streets  of  Lockerbie.  All 
this  scene,  vou  must  remember,  took  rlaoe 
en  the  doorsteo  of  an  odd  little  inn  in  a 
small  NT.-'tch  countn-  town.  There  were 
few  sr^ctators.  T.":e  sun  was  shinin^: 
down  on  the  white  fronts  of  the  cotrages, 
and  biinkin*:  on  the  windows.  A  can  of 
hav  stood  orr-osite  to  us*  with  the  horse 

ourselves  were  encaired  in  rveacefa'dv  wait- 

«    ..» ?S.     .A.^..    .ft      w^ 

v.-^n  Rc^>e::."  sa\-s  Tita :  ,ind,  sure  enough. 

s'le  had  cone  away  to  >i*ek  ivfll.  and  stroke 

•        •  .       "    »  »   • 

..^«  «,A«.  JL»»«A       ^*^,  ft.^«         «•...&?       <■  ■  V    .A.ftxfc         4.^. 

.>«^Jk.        ^^.^       Njb  1  •  \.'.ti,       •-••         S..vJU,  W  .,.b         .* 

,..^  ...     ■•  ..^..^    «.ft^  •      »•.••  w     k^^..    .kVV  V  .-«vV.«    H  V  Jh<* 

T»     '  *  •  «.         « 

^'^v-....^        «..^^^^         >v  ...^  ...V.  .«.«>,  A         ^ika 

•  ^  ^»  ^ 


**  It  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  am  Bell's 
guardian.  You  have  not  got  my  consent 
yet." 

'•  We  can  do  without  it — it  is  not  an 
opera,'*  he  sa\-5.  with  some  more  of  that 
insolent  coolness^  **  Bat  vou  would  be 
pleased  to  prevent  the  marriage,  yes  ? 
For  I  have  seen  it  often — ^that  you  are 
more  jealous  of  Mademoiselle  than  of  any 
one — and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  you  did 
not  interfere  before.  But  as  for  Madame, 
now — ^\-es.  she  is  my  very  good  friend, 
and  has  hdpei  me  yery  much.'' 

Such  is  t'ne  gratitude  of  those  conceited 
young  fellows,  and  their  penetration,  too ! 
If  he  had  but  known  t'nat  onlv  a  few  davs 
before  Tita  had  taken  a  solemn  vow  to 
help  .\nhur  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
so  as  to  atone  for  any  injustice  she  might 
have  done  him  1  But  all  at  once  he  says, 
wi:h  quite  a  burst  of  eloquence  i  for  him) — 

'•  >Iy  dear  friend,  how  am  I  to  thank 
vou  for  all  this  ?  I  ^d  not  know  when  I 
proposed  to  come  to  Endand  that  this 
hoi; da V  tour  would  brlni:  to  me  so  much 
haprinessL  It  does  ar^t>ear  to  me  I  am 
grown  very  rich — so  rich  I  should  like  to 
cive  something  to  evervbodv  this  mom- 
md  make  ever)-  one  happy  as  my- 


se.i- 


'*  Just  as  Be'd  g-ive  the  'D*?y  five  shillings. 
All  right.  When  you  get  to  Edinburgh 
vou  can  'puv  Tita  a  scotch  coUie — she  is 
detero.iined  to  have  a  collie,  because  Mis. 
Quinet  got  a  prL:e  for  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.     Come  in  !.■>  'breakfast.'' 

Bell  was  sitting  there  with  her  face  in 
shadow,  and  Tita,  laughing  in  a  vary 
affectionate  wav.  standing  b«de  her  with 
her  h.invls  on  t'ne  girl's  shoulder.  Befl  did 
not  look  up ;  nothing  was  said.  A  TCiy 
friendly  waiter  put  breakfast  on  the  table. 
The  Lmdlord  dropped  in  to  bid  us  good 
momin*:.  and  see  that  we  were  comfortable. 
Kven  the  ostler,  the  Lieutenant  tdd  us 
afterwards,  of  this  Scotch  inn  had  con- 
versevi  wi:h  him  in  a  shrewd,  homdy,  and 
sensible  fashi.^n,  treating  'nim  as  a  young 
man  w'no  would  naturallv  like  to  bave  die 


o; 


:*.s  e-^eTN 


rhe  young  people  were^"astly  delighted 
wi:h  the  homely  wa>"s  of  this  Scotch  inn ; 
and  began  to  indulge  :n  vague  theories 
aX^ut  parochial  edu.^ation.  independence 
of  char.iOter.  and  the  hx-dihood  of  noctiieni 

^oor  and  glofy 


'  •■*"•  '•»%  "• 


o f  Sc  .^tland.     V o  u  wo  -1 .:  have  thought,  to 
hear  them  g-o  on  in  this  udiion,  that  all 
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the  good  of  the  world,  and  all  its  beauty 
and  kindliness,  were  concentrated  in  the 
Scotch  town  of  Lockerbie,  and  that  in 
Lockerbie  no  place  was  so  much  the  pet 
of  fortune  as  the  Blue  Bell  Inn. 

"  And  to  think,"  says  Bell,  with  a  gentle 
regret,  "  that  to-morrow  is  the  last  day  of 
our  driving." 

"  But  not  the  last  of  our  holiday,  Made- 
moiselle," says  the  Lieutenant.  "Is  it 
necessary  that  any  of  us  goes  back  to 
England  for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  month,  or 
two  months  ?" 

Of  course  the  pair  of  them  would  have 
liked  very  well  to  start  oflf  on  another 
month's  ■  excursion,  just  as  this  one  was 
finished.  But  parents  and  guardians  have 
their  duties.  Very  soon  they  would  be  in 
a  position  to  control  their  own  actions; 
and  then  they  would  be  welcome  to  start 
for  Kamschatka. 

All  that  could  be  said  in  praise  of  Scot- 
land had  been  said  in  the  inn ;  and  now, 
as  Castor  and  Pollux  took  us  away  from 
Lockerbie  into  the  hillier  regions  of  Dum- 
fries-shire, our  young  people  were  wholly 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  their  de- 
light. It  was  a  glorious  day,  to  begin 
with :  a  light  breeze  tempering  the  hot 
sunlight,  and  blowing  about  the  perfume 
of  sweet-briar  from  the  fronts  of  the  stone 
cottages,  and  bringing  us  warm  and  resi- 
nous odors  from  the  woods  of  larch  and 
spruce.  We  crossed  deep  glens,  along  the 
bottom  of  which  ran  clear  brown  streams 
over  beds  of  pebbles.  The  warm  light 
fell  on  the  sides  of  those  rocky  clefts  and 
lit  up  the  masses  of  young  rowan-trees 
and  the  luxuriant  ferns  along  the  moist 
banks.  There  was  a  richly  cultivated  and 
undulating  country  lying  all  around ;  but 
few  houses,  and  those  chiefly  farm-houses. 
Far  beyond,  the  rounded  hills  of  Moffat 
rose  soft  and  blue  into  the  white  sky. 
Then,  in  the  stillness  of  the  bright  day,  we 
came  upon  a  wayside  school;  and  as  it 
happened  to  be  dinner-time,  we  stopped  to 
see  the  stream  of  little  ones  come  out.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  to  see  that  troop  of  children 
come  into  the  country  road — most  of  them 
being  girls  in  extremely  white  pinafores, 
and  nearly  all  of  them,  boys  and  girls, 
being  yellow-haired,  clear-eyed,  healthy 
children,  who  kept  very  silent  and  stared 
shyly  at  the  horses  and  the  phaeton.  All 
the  younger  ones  had  bare  feet,  stained 
with  the  sun,  and  their  yellow  hair — which 


looked  almost  white  by  the  side  of  their 
berry-brown  cheeks — was  free  from  cap  or 
bonnet.  They  did  not  say,  "  Chuck  us  a 
•apenny."  They  did  not  raise  a  cheer  as 
we  drove  off.  They  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  close  by  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
looking  timidly  after  us ;  and  the  last  that 
we  saw  of  them  was  that  they  had  got 
into  the  middle  of  the  path  and  were  slow- 
ly going  off  home — a  small,  bright,  and 
various-colored  group  under  the  soft  green 
twilight  of  an  avenue  of  trees. 

As  we  drove  on  through  the  clear^  warm 
day,  careless  and  content,  the  two  women 
had  all  the  talking  to  themselves ;  and  a 
strange  use  they  made  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. If  the  guardian  angels  of  those  two 
creatures  happen  to  have  any  sense  of 
humor,  they  must  have  laughed  as  they 
looked  down  and  overheard.  You  may 
remember  that  when  it  was  first  proposed 
to  take  this  Prussian  Lieutenant  with  us  on 
our  summer  tour,  both  Bell  and  my  Lady 
professed  the  most  deadly  hatred  of  the 
German  nation,  and  were  nearly  weep- 
ing tears  over  the  desolate  condition  of 
France.  That  was  about  six  months  be- 
fore. Now,  thirty  millions  of  people, 
either  in  the  south  or  north  of  Europe, 
don't  change  their  collective  character — if 
such  a  thing  exists — within  the  space  of 
six  months;  but  on  this  bright  morning 
you  would  have  fancied  that  the  women 
were  vying  with  each  other  to  prove  that 
all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  all  the  science 
and  learning  of  civilization,  and  all  the  arts 
that  beautify  life,  were  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Teutons.  Now,  my  Lady  was 
a  later  convert — had  she  not  made  merry 
only  the  other  day  over  Bell's  naive  con- 
fession that  she  thought  the  German 
nation  as  good  as  the  French  nation  ? — 
but  now  that  she  had  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  she  altogether  distanced  Bell  in 
the  production  of  theories,  facts,  quota- 
tions, and  downright  personal  opinion. 
She  had  lived  a  little  longer,  you  see,  and 
knew  more ;  and  perhaps  she  had  a  trifle 
more  audacity  in  suppressing  awkward 
facts.  At  all  events  the  Lieutenant  was 
partly  abashed  and  partly  amused  by  her 
warm  advocacy  of  German  character, 
literature,  music,  and  a  thousand  other 
things ;  and  by  her  endeavors  to  prove — 
out  of  the  historical  lessons  she  had  taught 
her  two  boys — that  there  had  always  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  a  strong  antipathy 
to  the  French  and  all  their  ways. 
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"Their  language  too/*  I  remark,  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling.  "  Obser\e  the  difference 
between  the  polished,  fluent,  and  delicate 
German,  and  the  barbaric  dissonance  and 
jumble  of  the  French !  How  elegant  the 
one,  how  harsh  the  other!  If  you  were  to 
take  Bossuet.  now ** 

**  It  is  not  fair,"  savs  Bell.  '*  We  were 
talking  quite  seriously,  and  you  come  in 
to  make  a  jest  of  it.'* 

"  I  don*t.     Are  vou  aware  that,  at  a  lee- 
ture  Coleridge  gave  in  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1808.  he  solemnly  thanked  his  Maker 
that  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  thai  fright- 
ful Jargon,  th€  French  language  /'* 

The  women  were  much  impressed.  They 
would  not  have  dared,  themselves,  to  sav 
a  word  against  the  French  language : 
nevertheless,  Coleridge  was  a  p)erson  of  au- 
thority. Bell  looked  as  if  she  would  like 
to  have  some  further  opinions  of  this  sort ; 
but  Mr.  Freeman  had  not  at  that  time  ut- 
tered his  epigram  about  the  general  resem- 
blance of  a  Norm  an  farmer  to  *'  a  man  of 
Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire  who  has  some- 
how picked  up  a  bad  habit  of  talking 
French,-'  nor  that  other  about  a  Norman 
being  a  Dane  who,  *•  in  his  sojourn  in  Gaul, 
had  put  on  a  slight  French  varnish,  and 
who  came  into  Fngland  to  be  washed  clean 
again." 

"  Now,"  I  say  to  Bell,  **  if  you  had  only 
ci\-illy  asked  me  to  join  in  the  argument,  I 
could  have  given  you  all  sorts  of  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  the  (Germans  and  the  de- 
spicable nature  of  the  French." 

"  Yes,  to  make  the  whole  thing  absurd,*' 
says  Bell,  somewhat  hurt.  **  I  don't  think 
you  believe  anything  seriously.** 

**  Not  in  national  characteristics  even  ? 
But  I  will  help  you  all  the  same,  Bell. 
Now  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sonnet  in 
which  Wordswortli,  after  recalling  some  of 
the  great  names  of  the  Commonwealth 
time,  goes  on  to  say — 

•  France,  'lis  strange. 
Hath  brought  no  such  simls  as  we  had  then. 
Perpetual  emptiness  !  unceasing  change ! 
No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 
But  equally  a  want  of  I>ooks  and  men  !' 

—does  that  please  you  ?" 

'*  Yes,**  savs  Bell,  contentedly. 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  read  a  poem  called 
*  Hands  ail  Round  *  ?** 

«  No." 

"You  never  heard  of  a  writer  in  the 
Examiner  cdiiXtA  *  Merlin,*  whom  people  to 


this  day  maintain  was  the  Poet  Laureate 

of  England  ?" 
«  No.** 
"  Well,  listen : — 

« What  health  to  France,  if  France  be  she 
Whom  martial  progress  only  diarms  ? 
Vet  tell  her — ^bettcr  to  be  free 

Than  vanquish  all  the  world  in  anns. 
Her  frantic  city's  P.ashing  heats 

But  fire,  to  iJlast,  the  hopes  of  men. 
\\'hy  change  the  titles  of  your  streets  ? 
Vou  fools,  you'll  want  them  all  again. 

Hands  all  round ! 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  ! 
To  France,  the  wiser  France,  wc  drink,  my  friend!^. 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  ancl  round ! 

At  that  time,  Miss  Bell,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  this  countr}-  were  disquieted  about 
the  possible  projects  of  the  new  French  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  as  it  was  considered  that  the 
Second  Napoleon  would  seek  to  establish 
his  power  by  foreign  conquest " 

"  This  is  quite  an  historical  lecture,"  says 
Queen  Tita,  in  an  under- tone. 

" and  as  the  Napoleonic  legend  in- 
cluded the  humiliation  of  England,  many 
thoughtful  men  began  to  cast  about  for  a 
ix)ssible  ally  with  whom  we  could  take  the 
field.  To  which  country  did  they  turn,  do 
vou  think  ?'' 

^  

"  To  Germany,  of  course,''  says  Bdl,  in 
the  most  natural  wav  in  the  world. 
"  Listen  again  : — 

*  Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 
We  know  thee,  and  we  love  thee  best. 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ? 
Should  war's  mad  blast  again  be  blown. 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thv  mother  here  alone. 
But  let  tfiy  broadsides  roar  i«*ith  ours. 

Hands  all  round ! 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  ! 
To  our  dear  kinsmen  of  the  West,  mv  friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  roimcf  and  rcrand!* 

Bell  seemed  a  little  disappointed  that 
America  and  not  Germany  had  been  sin- 
gled out  by  the  poet ;  but  of  course  nations 
don't  choose  allies  merely  to  please  a  girl 
who  hap})ens  to  have  engaged  herself  to 
marr>'  a  Prussian  officer. 

"  Now,"  I  sav  to  her,  **  vou  see  what  aid 
I  might  have  given  you,  if  you  only  had 
asked  me  prettily.  But  suppose  we  give 
Germany  a  turn  now — suppose  we  search 
about  for  all  the  unpleasant  things—** 

*'0h  no,  please  donX'^says  BcU,  sub- 
missively. 

This  piece  of  unfairness  was  so  obvious 
and  extreme  that  Von  Rosen  himself  was 
at  last  goaded  into  taking  up  the  cause  of 
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France,  and  even  went  the  length  of  sug- 
gesting that  peradventure  ten  righte6us 
men  might  be  found  within  the  city  of  Paris. 
'Twas  a  notable  concession.  I  had  begun 
to  despair  of  France.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  Lieutenant  turned  the  tide  in  her  favor 
than  my  Lady  and  Bell  seemed  graciously 
disposed  to  be  generous.  Chateaubriand 
was  not  Goethe,  but  he  was  a  pleasing 
writer.  Alfred  de  Musset  was  not  Heine, 
but  he  had  the  merit  of  resembling  him. 
If  Auber  did  not  exactly  reach  the  position 
of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mozart,  one  had  lis- 
tened to  worse  operas  than  the  "  Crown 
Diamonds."  The  women  did  not  know 
much  about  philosophy;  but  while  they 
were  sure  that  all  the  learning  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  had  come  from  Ger- 
many, they  allowed  that  France  had  pro- 
duced a  few  epigrams.  In  this  amiable 
frame  of  mind  we  drove  along  the  white 
road  on  this  summer  day ;  and  after  having 
passed  the  great  gap  in  the  Moffat  Hills 
which  leads  through  to  St.  Mary's  Loch 
and  all  the  wonders  of  the  Ettrick^and  the 
Yarrow,  we  drove  into  Moffat  itself,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  large  hotel  fronting  a 
great  sunlit  and  empty  square. 

Our  young  people  had  really  conducted 
themselves  very  discreetly.  All  that  fore- 
noon you  would  scarcely  have  imagined 
that  they  had  just  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  marry  each  other;  but  then  they  had 
been  pretty  much  occupied  with  ancient 
and  modern  history.  Now,  as  we  entered 
a  room  in  the  hotel,  the  Lieutenant  espied 
a  number  of  flowers  in  a  big  glass  vase ; 
and  without  any  pretence  of  concealment 
whatever,  he  walked  up  to  it,  selected  a 
white  rose,  and  brought  it  back  to  Bell. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice 
— but  who  could  help  hearing  him  ? — 
"  you  did  give  to  me,  the  other  day,  a  for- 
get-me-not; will  you  take  this  rose?" 

Mademoiselle  looked  rather  shy  for  a 
moment ;  but  she  took  the  rose,  and — 
with  an  affectation  of  unconcern  which  did 
not  conceal  an  extra  touch  of  color  in 
her  pretty  face — she  said,  "  Oh,  thank  you 
very  much,"  and  proceeded  to  put  it  into 
the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred,  "  I  suppose  Moffat 
is  a  sort  of  Scotch  Baden-Baden  ?" 

Madame,  in  turn,  smiled  sedately,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  said  that 
she  thought  it  was. 

When  we  went  out  for  a  lounge  after 


luncheon,  we  discovered  that  if  Moffat  is 
to  be  likened  to  Baden-Baden,  it  forms  an  • 
exceedingly  Scotch  and  respectable  Baden- 
Baden.  The  building  in  which  the  min- 
eral waters  are  drunk  looks  somewhat  like 
an  educational  institution,  painted  white, 
and  with  prim  white  iron  railings.  Inside, 
instead  of  that  splendid  saloon  of  the  Con- 
versationshaus  in  which,  amid  a  glare  of 
gas,  various  characters,  doubtful  and  other- 
wise, walk  up  and  down  and  chat  while 
their  friends  are  losing  five-franc  pieces 
and  napoleons  in  the  adjoining  chambers, 
we  found  a  long  and  sober-looking  teading- 
room.  Moffat  itself  is  a  white,  clean, 
wide-streeted  place,  and  the  hills  around  it 
are  smooth  and  green ;  but  it  is  very  far 
removed  from  Baden-Baden.  It  is  a  good 
deal  more  proper,  and  a  great  deal  more 
dull.  Perhaps  we  did  not  visit  it  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  if  it  has  got  a  season ; 
but  we  were  at  all  events  not  very  sorry  to 
get  away  from  it  again,  and  out  into  the 
hilly  country  beyond. 

That  was  a  pretty  drive  up  through 
Annandale.  As  you  leave  Moffat  the  road 
gradually  ascends  into  the  region  of  the 
hills;  and  down  telow  you  lies  a  great 
valley,  with  the  river  Annan  running 
through  it,  and  the  town  of  Moffat  itself 
getting  smaller  in  the  distance.  You  catch 
a  glimmer  of  the  blue  peaks  of  Westmore- 
land lying  far  away  in  the  south,  half  hid 
amid  silver  haze.  The  hills  around  you 
increase  in  size,  and  yet  you  would  not  re- 
cognize the  bulk  of  the  great  round  slopes 
but  for  those  minute  dots  that  you  can 
make  out  to  be  sheep,  and  for  an  occasional 
wasp-like  creature  that  you  suppose  to  be 
a  horse.  The  evening  draws  on.  The 
yellow  light  on  the  slopes  of  green  be- 
comes warmer.  You  arrive  at  a  great  cir- 
cular chasm  which  is  called  by  the  country- 
folks the  Devil's  Beef-tub — a  mighty  hol- 
low, the  western  sides  of  which  are  steeped 
in  a  soft  purple  shadow,  while  the  eastern 
slopes  bum  yellow  in  the  sunlight.  Far 
away  down  in  that  misty  purple  you  can 
see  tints  of  grey,  and  these  are  masses  of 
slate  uncovered  by  grass.  The  descent  %eems 
too  abrupt  for  cattle,  and  yet  there  are  faint 
specks  which  may  be  sheep.  There  is  no 
house,  not  even  a  farm-house,  near ;  and 
all  traces  of  Moffat  and  its  neighborhood 
have  long  been  left  out  of  sight. 

But  what  is  the  solitude  of  this  place  to 
that  of  the  wild  and  lofty  region  you  enter 
when  you  reach  the  sumnfits^^f  the  hills  ? 
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Far  away  on  crtry  side  of  you  stretch  miles 
of  lonely  moorland,  with  the  ^KM^deis  of 
more  distant  hills  reaching  down  in  endlessr 
succession  into  the  western  sky.  There  is 
no  sign  of  life  in  this  wild  place.  The  stony 
road  over  which  you  drive  was  once  a 
mail-coach  road :  now  it  is  overgrown  with 
grass.  A  few  old  stakes,  rotten  and  tum- 
bling, show  where  it  was  necessary  at  one 
time  to  place  a  protection  against  the  sud- 
den descents  on  the  side  of  the  road ;  but 
now  the  road  itself  seems  lapsing  back 
into  moorland.  It  is  up  in  this  wilderness 
of  heather  and  wet  moss  tl?at  the  Tweed 
takes  its  rise ;  but  we  could  hear  no  trick- 
ling of  any  stream  to  break  the  profound 
and  melancholy  stillness.  There  was  not 
even  a  shepherd's  hut  visible;  and  we 
drove  on  in  silence,  scarcely  daring  to 
break  the  charni  of  the  utter  loneliness  of 
the  place. 

The  road  twists  round  to  the  right.  Be- 
fore us  a  long  valley  is  seen,  and  we  guess 
that  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tweed. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  we  come 
upon  a  tiny  rivulet  some  two  feet  in  width — 
either  the  young  Tweed  itself  or  one  of  its 
various  sources ;  and  as*  we  drive  on  in  the 
gathering  twilight  towards  the  valley,  it 
seems  as  though  we  were  accompanied  by 
innumerable  streamlets  trickling  down  to 
the  river.  The  j5re  of  the  sunset  goes  out 
in  the  west,  but  over  there  in  the  clear 
green-white  of  the  east  a  range  of  hills  still 
glows  with  a  strange  roseate  purple.  We 
hear  the  low  murmuring  of  the  Tweed  in 
the  silence  of  the  valley.  We  get  down 
among  the  lower-lying  hills,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river  seems  to  have  drawn 
to  it  thousands  of  wild  creatures.  There 
are  plover  calling  and  whirling  over  the 
marshy  levels.  There  are  black  cock  and 
grey  hen  dusting  themselves  in  the  road 
before  us,  and  waiting  until  we  are  quite 
near  to  them  before  they  wing  their  straight 
flight  up  to  the  heaths  above.  Far  over 
us,  in  the  clear  green  of  the  sky,  a  brace 
of  wild  duck  go  swiftly  past.  A  weasel 
glides  out  and  over  the  grey  stones  by  the 
roadside ;  and  further  along  the  bank  there 
are  young  rabbits  watching,  and  trotting, 
and  watching  again,  as  the  phaeton  gets 
nearer  to  them.  And  then,  as  the  deep 
rose-purple  of  the  eastern  hills  fades  away, 
and  all  the  dark  green  valley  of  the  Tweed 
lies  under  the  cold  silver-grey  of  the  twilight, 
we  reach  a  small  and  solitary  inn,  and  are 
almost  surprised  to  hear  once  more  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
OUR   EPILOGUE. 

"  Nor  much  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  stanmer  dies  on  the  cold  |ward. 
Why,  I  have  been  a  Imtterflyt  a  lord 
Of  nowers,  garlands,  love-knots^  silly  po^es. 
Groves,  meadows,  melodies,  and  arbor-riKCs: 
My  kingdom's  at  its  death." 

When  you  have  dined  on  ham  and  eggs 
and  whisky  the  evening  before,  to  break- 
fast on  ham  and  eggs  and  tea  is  a  great 
relief  the  morning  after.  We  gathered 
round  the  table  in  this  remote  little  inn 
with  much  thankfulness  of  heart.  We 
were  to  have  a  glorious  day  for  the  close 
of  our  journey.  All  round  the  Crook  Inn 
there  was  a  glare  of  sunshine  on  the  rowan- 
trees.  The  soft  greys  and  greens  of  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  rose  into 
a  pale-blue  sky,  where  there  was  not  a 
single  cloud.  And  then,  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  moorland  hostelry,  appeared 
a  keeper  who  had  just  set  free  from  their 
kennel  a  lot  of  handsome  setters,  and  the 
dogs  were  flying  hither  and  thither  along  ^ 
the  white  road  and  over  the  grass  and 
weeds  by  the  tall  hedges. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Bell,  "  that  this 
used  to  be  a  posting-house  that  had  thirty 
horses  in  its  own  stables;  and  now  it  is 
only  used  by  a  few  sportsmen  who  come 
here  for  the  fishing  and  later  on  for  the 
shooting  ?" 

So  she,  too,  had  taken  to  getting  up  in 
the  morning  and  acquiring  information. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  but  it  has  been  taken 
by  a  new  landlord,  who  hopes  to  have 
gentlemen  come  and  lodge  here  by  the 
month  in  the  autumn." 

She  was  beginning  to  show  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  strangers :  hitherto 
she  had  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
except  where  one  of  our  Surrey  pensioners 
was  concerned. 

"  And  the  ostler  is  such  an  intelligent 
and  independent  old  man,  who  lets  you 
know  that  be  understands  horses  a  great 
deal  better  than  you." 

I  could  see  that  my  Lady  was  mentaUy 
tracking  out  Bell's  wanderings  of  the  morn- 
ing. Under  whose  tuition  had  she  dis- 
covered all  that  about  the  landlord  ?  Un- 
der whose  guidance  had  she  found  herself 
talking  to  an  ostler  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  stables  ?  But  she  had  not  devoted 
the  whole  morning  to  such  mquiries.  We 
remarked  that  the  Lieutenant  wore  in  his 
button-hole  a  small  bouquet  of  tiny  wild- 
flowers,  the   faint  colors  of  which  were 
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most  skilfully  combined  and  shown  up  by 
a  bit  of  fern  placed  behind  ^em.  You 
may  be  sure  that  ft  was  not  the  clumsy 
fingers  of  the  young  Uhlan  that  had 
achieved  that  work  of  art. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  children,"  I  observe, 
from  the  head  of  the  table,  "we  have 
.  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  our  travels. 
We  have  done  nothing  that  we  ought  to 
have  done ;  we  have  done  everything  that 
.  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  As  one  of 
you  has  already  pointed  out,  we  have 
never  visited  a  museum,  or  explored  a 
ruin,  or  sought  out  an  historical  scene. 
Our  very  course  has  been  inconsistent, 
abnormal,  unreasonable — indeed,  if  one 
were  to  imagine  a  sheet  of  lightning  getting 
tipsy  and  wandering  over  the  country  in  a 
helpless  fashion  for  several  days,  that  might 
describe  our  route.  We  have  had  no  ad- 
ventures that  could  be  called  •  adventures, 
no  experiences  to  turn  our  hair  grey  in  a 
dozen  hours ;  only  a  general  sense  of  light, 
and  fresh  air,  and  motion,  and  laughter. 
We  have  seen  green  fields,  and  blue  skies, 
and  silver  lakes;  we  have  seen  bright 
mornings  and  breezy  days,  and  spent  com- 
fortable evenings  in  comfortable  inns. 
Shall  we  not  look  back  upon  this  month 
in  our  lives,  and  call  it  the  month  of  sun- 
shine and  green  leaves  ?" 

Here  a  tapping  all  round  the  table 
greeted  the  orator,  and  somewhat  dis- 
concerted him ;  but  presently  he  proceed- 
ed: 

"  If,  at  times,  one  member  of  our  party, 
in  the  reckless  exercise  of  a  gift  of  repartee 
which  heaven,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
has  granted  her,  has  put  a  needle  or  two 
into  our  couch  of  eider-down " 

"  I  pronounce-  this  meeting  dissolved," 
,  says  Bell  quickly,  and  with  a  resolute  air. 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle,"  put  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant. "  It  is  dissolved.  But  as  it  breaks 
up — it  is  a  solemn  occasion — might  we 
not  drink  one  glass  of  champagne " 

Here  a  shout  of  laughter  overwhelm- 
ed the  young  man.  Champagne  up  in 
these  wild  moorlands  of  Peebles,  where 
the  youthful  Tweed  and  its  tributaries 
wander  through  an  absolute  solitude! 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion ;  and  then  we  went  out  to  look  after 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

All  that  forenoon  we  were  chased  by  a 
cloud  as  we  drove  down  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed.  Around  us  there  was  abundant 
sunlight — falling  on  the  grey  bed  of  the 


river,  the  brown  water,  the  green  banks 
and  hills  beyond ;  but  down  in  the  south- 
west was  a  great  mass  of  cloud  which 
came  slowly  advancing  with  its  gloom. 
Here  we  were  still  in  the  brightness  of  the 
yellow  glare,  with  a  cool  breeze  stirring  the 
rowan-trees  and  the  tall  weeds  by  the  side 
of  the  river.  Then,  as  we  got  further 
down  the  valley,  the  bed  of  the  stream 
grew  broader.  There  were  great  banks  of 
grey  pebbles  visible,  and  the  brown  water 
running  in  shallow  channels  between, 
where  the  stones  fretted  its  surface,  and 
caused  a  murmur  that  seemed  to  fill  the 
silence  of  the  smooth  hills  around.  Here 
and  there  a  solitary  fisherman  was  visible, 
standing  in  the  river  and  persistently 
whipping  the  stream  with  his  supple  fly- 
rod.  A  few  cottages  began  to  appear, 
at  considerable  intervals.  But  we  came 
to  no  village ;  and  as  for  an  inn,  we  never 
expected  to  see  one.  We  drove  leisurely 
along  the  now  level  road,  through  a  coun- 
try rich  with  waving  fields  of  grain,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  comfortable- 
looking  farmhouses. 

Then  Bell  sang  to  us  :-^ 

'*  Upon  a  time  I  chanced 

To  walk  along  the  green, 
Where  pretty  lasses  danced 

In  strife,  to  choose  a  queen ; 
Some  homely  dressed,  some  handsome, 

Some  pretty  and  some  gay, 
But  who  excelled  in  dancing 

Must  be  the  Queen  of  May." 

But  when  she  had  sung  the  last  verse — 

**  Then  all  the  rest  in  sorrow, 

And  she  in  sweet  content, 
Gave  over  till  the  morrow, 

And  homeward  straight  they  went. 
But  she,  of  all  the  rest, 

Was  hindered  by  the  way, 
For  every  youth  that  met  her 

Must  kiss  the  Queen  of  May," — 

my  Lady  said  it  was  very  pretty,  only 
why  did  Bell  sing  an  English  song  after 
she  had  been  trying  to  persuade  us  that 
she  held  the  English  and  their  music  in 
contempt  ? 

"Now,  did  I  ever  say  anything  like 
that  ?  "  said  Bell,  turning  in  an  injured 
way  to  the  Lieutenant. 

"  No,"  says  he,  boldly.  If  she  had 
asked  him  to  swear  that  two  and  two  were 
seven,  he  would  have  said  that  the  man 
was  a  paralyzed  imbecile  who  did  not 
know  it  already. 

"  But  I  will  sing  you  a  Scotch  song,  if 
you  please,"  says  Bell,  shrewdly  suspecting 
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tJiat  that  was  the  object  of  Tita*s  pro- 
test. 

*'  Will  ye  gang  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay  ?" 
— this  was  what  Bell  sang  now — 

"  Will  ye  gang  to  the  Hielands  wi'  me  ? 
Will  ye  gang  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
My  pride  and  my  darling  to  be  ?" 

**To  gang  to  the  Hielands  wi'  you,  sir, 

I  dinna  ken  how  that  may  be, 
For  I  ken  nae  the  land  that  you  live  in 

Nor  ken  I  the  lad  I'm  gaun  wi'." 

And  so  forth  to  the  end,  where  the  young 
lady  "  kilts  up  her  coats  o*  green  satin," 
and  is  off  with  Lord  Ronald  Macdonald. 
Probably  the  Lieutenant  meant  only  to 
show  that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Hielands ;  "  but  when  he  said — 

"  And  we  do  go  to  the  Highlands,  yes  ?" 
the  girl  was  greatly  taken  aback.  It  seem- 
ed as  though  he  were  coolly  placing  him- 
self and  her  in  the  position  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  song;  and  my  Lady 
smiled,  and  Bell  got  confused,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  not  knowing  what  was  the 
matter,  stared,  and  then  turned  to  me 
to  repeat  the  question.  By  this  time  Bell 
had  recovered  herself,  and  she  answered 
hastily — 

"  Oh  yes,  we  shall  go  to  the  Highlands, 
shall  we  not  ? — to  the  Trossachs,  and  Ben 

Nevis,  and  Auchenasheen " 

.  "  And  Orkney  too,  Bell  ?  Do  you  know 
the  wild  proposal  you  are  making  in  laying 
out  plans  for  another  month's  holiday  ?  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  says  the  Lieutenant. 
"It  is  only  a  pretence,  this  talk  of  much 
work.  You  shall  send  the  horses  and  the 
phaeton  back  by  the  rail  from  Edinburgh ; 
then  you  are  free  to  go  away  anywhere  for 
another  month.      Is  it  not  so,  Madame  ?'* 

Madame  is  silent.  She  knows  that  she 
has  only  to  say  "  yes  "  to  have  the  thing 
settled;  but  thoughts  of  home  and  the 
cares  of  that  pauperized  parish  crowd  in 
upon  her  mind. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  get  letters  from  the 
boys  to-night,  when  we  reach  Edinburgh. 
There  will  be  letters  from  home,  too,  saying 
whether  everything  is  right  down  there. 
There  may  be  no  reason  for  going  back  at 
once " 

She  was  evidently  yielding.  Was  it 
that  she  wanted  to  give  those  young 
people  the  chance  of  a  summer  ramble 
which  they  would  remember  for  the  rest 
of  their  life  ?  The  prospect  lent  a  kindly 
look  to  her  face ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  them  looked  so  exceedingly  happy,  and 


so  dangerously  forgetful  of  the  graver 
aspects  of  life,  that  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  ask  them  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
message  from  Arthur  among  the  batch  of 
letters  awaiting  us  in  Edinburgh. 

Twas  a  random  stroke,  but  it  struck 
home.  The  conscience  of  these  careless 
people  was  touched.  They  knew  in  their 
inmost  hearts  that  they  had  wholly  forgot- 
ten that  unhappy  young  man  whom  they 
had  sent  back  to  Twicl^nham  with  all  his 
faith  in  human  nature  destroyed  for  ever. 
But  was  it  pity  for  him  that  now  filled 
their  faces,  or  a  vague  dread  that  Arthur 
might,  in  the  last  extremity  of  his  madness, 
have  gone  up  to  Edinburgh  by  rail  to  meet 
us  there  ? 

"  He  promised  us  an  important  commu- 
nication," says  my  Lady. 

She  would  not  say  that  it  was  under- 
stood to  refer  to  his  marriage;  but  that 
was  the  impression  he  had  left.  Very 
probably,  too,  she  was  haunted  by  specu- 
lations as  to  how  such  a  marriage,  if  it  took 
place,  would  turn  out ;  and  whether  little 
Katty  Tatham  would  be  able  to  reconcile 
Arthur  to  his  lot,  and  convince  him  that 
he  was  very  fortunate  in  not  having  married 
that  faithless  Bell. 

"Madame,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  sud- 
denly— he  did  not  care  to  have  that  pitiful 
fellow  Arthur  receive  so  much  considera- 
tion— "  this  is  a  very  sober  country.  Shall 
we  never  come  to  an  inn  ?  The  champagne 
I  spoke  of,  that  has  gone  away  as  a  dream ; 
but  on  this  warm  day  a  little  lemonade 
and  a  little  whisky — that  would  do  to 
drink  the  health  of  our  last  drive,  yes  ? 
But  there  is  no  inn — nothing  but  those 
fields  of  corn,  and  farmhouses." 

At  last,  however,  we  came  to  a  village. 
The  Lieutenant  proposed  to  pull  up  and 
give  Castor  and  Pollux  a  mouthful  of 
water  and  oatmeal — it  was  always  Castor 
and  Pollux  that  were  supposed  to  be 
thirsty.  But  what  was  his  amazement 
to  find  that  in  the  village  there  was  no  inn 
of  any  kind ! 

"  I  wish  there  were  some  villages  of  this 
sort  down  in  our  part  of  the  country," 
says  Queen  Tita,  with  a  sigh.  "  With  us, 
they  build  the  public-house  first,  and  that 
draws  other  houses." 

And  with  that  Bell  began  to  relate  to 
the  Lieutenant  how  my  Lady  was  once 
vexed  beyond  measure  to  find — just  as  she 
was  coming  out  of  an  obscure  public- 
house  on  a  Sunday  morning,  after  having 
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compelled  the  tipsy  and  quarrelling  land- 
lord thereof  to  beg  forgiveness  of  his  wife 
— a  whole  group  of  visitors  at  the  Squire's 
house  coming  along  the  road  from  church, 
and  staring  at  her  as  if  she  had  gone  into 
the  public  for  refreshment.  It  was  a  vast- 
ly interesting  story,  perhaps ;  but  the  sulky 
young  man  paid  little  heed  to  it.  He 
wore  an  injured  look.  He  kept  looking 
far  ahead  along  the  road;  and,  although 
it  was  a  very  pretty  road,  he  did  not  seem 
satisfied.  At  length  he  pulled  the  horses 
up,  and  hailed  a  farmer  who,  in  his  white 
shirt-sleeves,  was  working  in  a  field  close 
by,  along  with  a  domestic  group  of  fellow- 
laborers. 

"  I  say,"  called  out  the  Lieutenant,  "  isn't 
there  an  inn  on  this  road  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  there  is,"  said  the  man,  with 
a  grim  smile,  as  he  rose  up  and  drew  his 
sleeve  across  his  forehead. 

"  How  far  yet  ?  " 

"  Twa  miles.    It's  a  temperance  hoose ! " 

"  A  temperance  hoose,"  said  the  Lieuten- 
ant to  Bell ;  "  what  is  a  temperance 
hoose  ?  " 

"They  don't  sell  any  spirits  there,  or 
beer,  or  wine." 

"And  is  that  what  is  called  temper- 
ance ?  "  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  a  peevish 
way ;  and  then  he  called  out  again,  "  Look 
here,  my  good  friend,  when  do  we  come 
to  a  proper  kind  of  inn  ?  " 

"There  is  an  inn  at  Ledbum — that's 
eight  miles  on." 

"  Eight  miles  ?  And  where  was  the 
last  one  we  passed  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  maun  be  about  seven  miles 
back." 

"Thank  you.  It  is  healthy  for  you, 
perhaps,  but  how  you  can  live  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  public-house  not  for 
fifteen  miles — well,  it  is  a  wonder.  Good 
day  to  you !  " 

"  Gude  day,  sir !  "  said  the  farmer,  with 
a  broad,  good-humored  laugh  on  his  face ; 
the  Lieutenant  was  obviously  not  the  first 
thirsty  soul  who  had  complained  of  the 
scarcity  of  inns  in  these  parts.* 

"  These  poor  horses,"  growled  the  Lieu- 
tenant as  we  drove  on.  "  It  is  the  hottest 
day  we  have  had.  Tlfe  clouds  have  gone 
away,  and  we  have  beaten  in  the  race. 
And  other  eight  miles  in  this  heat " 

He  would  probably  have  gone  on 
compassionating  the  horses,  but  that  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Bell  demurely  smiling, 
and  then  he  said — 
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"Ha,  you  think  I  speak  for  myself. 
Mademoiselle?  That  also,  for  when  you 
give  your  horses  water,  you  should  drink 
yourself  always,  for  the  good  of  the  inn. 
But  now  that  we  can  get  nothing,  Madame, 
shall  we  imagine  it,  yes  ?  What  we  shall 
drink  at  the  Ledbum  inn  ?  Have  you 
tried,  on  a  hot  day,  this  ?— one  glass  of 
sparkling  hock  poured  into  a  tumbler, 
then  a  bottle  of  seltzer-water,  then  three 
drops  of  Angostura  bittere,  and  a  lump  of 
ice.  That  is  very  good ;  and  this  too — 
you  put  a  glass  of  pale  sherry  in  the 
tumbler,  then  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  then 
a  little  lemon-juice " 

"  Please,  Count  von  Rosen,  may  I  put  it 
down  in  my  note-book  ? "  says  Tita, 
hurriedly.  "You  know  I  have  your 
recipe  for  a  luncheon.  Wouldn't  these  do 
for  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  for  you  !  "  says  a  third  voice. 
"  What  madness  has  seized  you,  to  talk  of 
ice  and  hock  in  connection  with  Ledburn  ? 
If  you  get  decent  Scotch  whisky  and  ham 
and  eggs  for  luncheon,  you  may  consider 
yourselves  well  off." 

"  I  am  a  little  tired  of  that  sort  of  ban- 
quet," says  my  Lady,  with  a  gentle  look 
of  resignation.  "  Couldn't  we  drive  on  to 
Edinburgh  ?  " 

'  But  for  the  sake  of  the  horses,  we  should 
all  have  been  glad  to^o  that;  for  the 
appearance  of  this  Ledbwn  inn,  when  we 
got  to  it,  impressed  us  with  awe  and  terror. 
'Tis  a  cutthroat-looking  place.  The  dingy, 
dilapidated  building  stands  at  the  parting 
of  two  roads ;  the  doors  were  shut  as  we 
drove  up  to  it ;  there  was  no  one  about  of 
whom  we  could  ask  a  question.  It  looked 
the  sort  of  place  for  travellers  to  reach  at 
dead  of  night,  and  become  the  subject  of 
one  or  other  of  the  sombre  adventures 
which  are  associated  with  remote  and 
gloomy  inns  in  the  annals  of  romance. 
When  we  did  get  hold  of  the  landlord, 
his  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  He 
was  a  taciturn  and  surly  person.  There 
was  apparently  no  ostler,  and  he  helped 
Von  Rosen  to  take  the  horses  out  of  the 
phaeton,  but  he  did  so  in  a  fashion  which 
awoke  the  ire  of  the  Lieutenant  to  a  seri- 
ous degree,  and  some  sharp  words  were 
being  bandied  about  when  I  drove  the 
women  into  the  inn. 

"That  is  a  dreadful  person,"  said  my 
Lady. 

"  Why  ?  He  has  become  morose  in 
this  solitary  inn,  that  is  all.     If  you  were 
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shut  up  here  for  a  few  years,  what  would 
you  become  ?" 

We  had  ham  and  eggs  and  whisky  in  a 
ding}'  Httle  chamber  upstairs.  The  women 
would  touch  nothing — ^notwithstanding 
that  the  Lieutenant  came  in  to  announce 
that  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  horses  had  got 
loose,  and  that  a  smith  would  have  to  be 
sent  for  from  some  distance  off.  More- 
over, when  the  smith  did  come,  it  was 
found  that  our  ingenious  landlord  had  not 
informed  him  what  was  required  of  him,  and 
consequently  he  had  brought  no  tools. 
Should  we  send  the  horse  back  with  him, 
or  would  he  despatch  a  boy  for  his  tools  ? 

"  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Edinburgh  ?" 
says  my  Lady. 

**  About  a  dozen,  I  should  think." 

"  We  couldn't  walk  that,  do  you  think  ?" 
she  says  to  Bell,  with  a  doubtful  air. 

Bell  could  walk  it  very  well,  I  know ; 
but  she  regards  her  companion  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  says — 

"  We  must  not  try." 

Looking  at  this  fix,  and  at  the  annoy- 
ance the  women  experienced  in  being  de- 
tained in  this  inhospitable  hostelry,  that 
young  Prussian  got  dreadfully  enraged. 
He  was  all  the  more  wroth  that  there  was 
no  one  on  whom  he  could  reasonably  vent 
his  anger;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  a  most 
fortunate  thing  f^r  our  host  that  he  had  at 
last  condescended  to  be  a  little  more 
civil.  The  Lieutenant  came  up  into  the 
room,  and  proposed  that  we  should  play 
bezique.  Impossible.  Or  would  Made- 
moiselle care  to  have  the  guitar  taken  out  ? 
Mademoiselle  would  prefer  to  have  it  re- 
main where  it  was.  And  at  length  we 
went  outside  and  sat  in  the  yard,  or  prowled 
along  the  uninteresting  road,  until  the 
smith  arrived,  and  then  we  had  the  horses 
put  in  and  set  out  upon  the  last  stage  of 
our  journey. 

We  drove  on  in  the  deepening  sunset. 
The  ranges  of  the  Pentland  Hills  on  our 
left  were  growing  darker,  and  the  wild 
moorland  country  around  was  getting  to 
be  of  a  deeper  and  deeper  purple.  Some- 
times, from  the  higher  portions  of  the 
road,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  and  in  the  whiter  sky  of  the  north- 
east it  lay  there  like  a  pale-blue  cloud. 
We  passed  through  Pennycuick,  pictu- 
resquely placed  along  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  North  Esk.  But  we  were  driving 
leisurely  enough  along  the  level  road,  for 
the  horses  had  done  a  good  day's  work, 


and  there  still  remained  a  few  miles  before 
they  had  earned  their  rest. 

Was  it  because  we  were  driving  near  a 
great  city  that  Von  Rosen  somewhat 
abruptly  asked  my  Lady  what  was  the 
best  part  of  London  to  live  in  ?  The 
question  was  an  odd  one  for  a  young  man. 
Bell  pretended  not  to  hear — she  was  busy 
with  the  reins.  Whereupon  Tita  began 
to  converse  with  her  companion  on  the 
troubles  of  taking  a  house,  and  how  your 
friends  would  inevitably  wonder  how  you 
could  have  chosen  such  a  neighborhood 
instead  of  their  neighborhood,  and  assure 
you,  with  much  compassion,  that  you  had 
paid  far  too  much  for  it. 

"  And   as  for    Pimlico,"  I  say  to  him, 
"you   can't  live  there;  the  sight  of  its 
stucco  would  kill  you  in  a  month.      And 
as  for  Brompton,  you  can't  live  there ;  it 
lies  a  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Thames.     And  as  for  South  Kensington, 
you  can't  live  there ;  it  is  a  huddled  mass 
of  mews.     And  as  for  Belgravia  or  May- 
fair,  you  can't  live  there ;  for  you  could 
not  pay  the  rent  of  a  good  house,  and  the 
bad  houses  are  in  slums.     Paddington  ? — 
a  thousand  miles  from  a  theatre.     Hamp- 
stead? — good-bye       to     your      friends. 
Bloomsbury  ? — the  dulness  of  it  will  send 
you  to  an  early  grave.     Islington  ? — ^you 
will  acquire  a  Scotch  accent  in  a  fortnight. 
Clapham  ? — you  will  become  a  Dissenter. 
Denmark   Hill? — they  will   exclude  you 
from  all  the  fashionable  directories.     Brix- 
ton ? — the  *  endless  meal  of  brick  *  will 
drive  you  mad.     But  then  it  is  true  that 
Pimlico  is  the  best-drained  part  of  London. 
And  Brompton  has  the  most  beautiful  old 
gardens.     And  South  Kensington  brings 
you  close  to  all  sorts  of  artistic  treasures. 
And  Hampstead  has  a  healthy  situation. 
And  Mayfair  is  close  to  the  Park.     And 
Clapham  is  close  to  several  commons,  and 
offers  you  excellent   drives.     And   Den- 
mark Hill  is  buried  in  trees,  and  you  de- 
scend from  it  into  meadows  and  country 
lanes.      And   Islington  is  celebrated  for 
possessing  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  world. 
And  Brixton  has  a  gravelly  soil — so  that 
you  see,  looking  at  all  these  considerations! 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  de- 
ciding where  you  ought  to  live." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  young  man,  gravely, 
"  the  easiest  way  of  choosing  a  house  in 
London  is  to  take  one  in  the  country.'* 

"Oh,  do  live  in  the  country !"  exclaims 
Tita,  with  much  anxiety.    "  You  can  go 
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SO  easily  up  to  London  and  take  rooms 
about  Bond  Street  or  in  Halfmoon  Street, 
if  you  wish  to  see  pictures  or  theatres. 
And  what  part  of  the  country  near  Lon- 
don could  you  get  prettier  than  down  by 
Leatherhead  ?" 

Bell  is  not  appealed  to.  She  will  not 
hear.  She  pretends  to  be  desperately  con- 
cerned about  the  horses.  And  so  the 
discussion  is  postponed,  suie  die,  until  the 
evening;  and  in  the  gathering  darkness 
we  approach  Edinburgh. 

How  long  the  way  seemed  on  this  the 
last  night  of  our  driving !  The  clear 
twilight  faded  away ;  and  the  skies  over- 
head began  to  show  fajj|^  throbbings 
of  the  stars.  A  pale  yellow  glow  on  the 
horizon  told  us  where  the  lights  of  Edin- 
burgh were  afire.  The  road  grew  almost 
indistinguishable ;  but  overhead  the  great 
worlds  became  more  visible  in  the  deep 
vault  of  blue.  In  a  perfect  silence  we 
drove  along  the  still  highway,  between  the 
dark  hedges;  and  clearer  and  more  clear 
became  the  white  constellations,  trembling 
in  the  dark.  What  was  my  Lady  thinking 
of — of  Arthur,  or  her  boys  at  Twickenham, 
or  of  long-forgotten  days  at  Eastbourne 
— as  she  looked  up  at  all  the  wonders  of 
the  night  ?  There  lay  King  Charles's  Wain 
as  we  had  often  regarded  it  from  a  boat  at 
sea,  as  we  lay  idly  on  the  lapping  waves. 
The  jewels  on  Cassiopeia's  chair  glimmer- 
ed faint  and  pale;  and  aH  the  brilliant 
stars  of  the  Dragon's  hide  trembled  in  the 
dark.  The  one  bright  star  of  the  Swan 
recalled  many  an  evening  in  the  olden 
times ;  and  here,  nearer  at  hand,  Capella 
shone,  and  there  Cepheus  looked  over  to 
the  Pole-star  as  from  the  distance  of  ano- 
ther universe.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  us 
that  under  the  great  and  throbbing  vault 
the  sea  ought  to  be  lying  clear  and  dark ; 
but  these  were  other  masses  we  saw  before 
us,  where  the  crags  of  Arthur's  Seat  rose 
sharp  and  black  into  the  sky.  We  ran  in 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  that  silent 
mass  of  hill.  We  drew  nearer  to  the  town ; 
and  then  we  saw  before  us  long  and  wav- 
ing lines  of  red  fire — the  gas-lamps  of  a 
mighty  street.  We  left  the  majesty  of  the 
night  outside,  and  were  soon  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  city.  Our  journey  was  at  an 
end. 

But  when  the  horses  haH  been  consign- 
ed to  their  stables,  and  all  arrangements 
made  for  their  transference  next  day  to 
London,  we  sat  down  at  the  window  of  a 


Princes  Street  Hotel.  The  tables  behind 
were  inviting  enough.  Our  evening  meal 
had  been  ordered;  and  at  length  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  the  wish  of  his  heart  in  procur- 
ing the  Schaumwein  with  which  to  drink 
to  the  good  health  of  our  good  horses 
that  had  brought  us  so  far.  But  what  in 
all  the  journey  was  there  to  equal  the 
magic  sight  that  lay  before  us  as  we 
turned  to  these  big  panes?  Beyond  a 
gulf  of  blackness,  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh rose  with  a  thousand  points  of  fire 
into  the  clear  sky  of  a  summer  night.  The 
tall  houses,  with  their  eight  or  nine  stories, 
had  their  innumerable  windows  ablaze; 
and  the  points  of  orange  light  shone  in  the 
still  blue  shadow  until  they  seemed  to  form 
part  of  some  splendid  and  enchanted  pal- 
ace built  on  the  slopes  of  a  lofty  hill.  And 
then  beyond  that  we  could  see  the  great 
crags  of  the  Castle  looming  dark  in  the 
starlight,  and  we  knew,  rather  than  'saw, 
that  there  were  walls  and  turrets  up  there, 
cold  and  distant,  looking  down  on  the 
yellow  glare  of  the  city  beneath.  What 
was  Cologne  and  the  colored  lanips  of  its 
steamers — as  you  see  them  cross  the  yellow 
waters  of  the  Rhine  when  a  full  moon 
shines  over  the  houses  of  Deutz — or 
what  was  Prague  with  its  countless  spires 
piercing  the  starlight  and  its  great  bridge 
crossing  over  to  the  wooded  heights  of 
the  Hradschin — compared  to  this  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  in  the  noblest  city  of  the 
world  ?  The  lights  of  the  distant  houses 
went  out  one  by  one.  The  streets  became 
silent.  Even  the  stars  grew  paler;  but 
why  was  that  ?  A  faint  light,  golden  and 
soft,  began  to  steal  along  the  Castle-hill ; 
and  the  slow,  mild  radiance  touched  the 
sharp  slopes,  the  trees,  and  the  great  grey 
walls  above,  which  were  under  the  stars. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  says  Tita,  quite  gently,, 
to  Bell,  "  we  have  seen  nothing  like  that„ 
not  even  in  your  own  country  of  the 
Lakes  1" 

\^Note  by  Queen  Titania. — "  It  seems  they  hare 
put  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  saying  the  last 
wordt  which  is  not  quite  fair.  In  the  old  come> 
dies  it  was  always  the  heroine  of  the  piece  who. 
came  forward  to  the  footlights,  and  in  her  pretti- 
est way  spoke  the  epilogue ;  and  of  course  the 
heroine  was  always  young  aiid  nice-looking.  I£ 
Bell  would  only  do  that,  now,  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  pleased ;  but  she  is  afraid  to  appear  in 
public.  As  for  myself y  I  don*t  know  what  to  say. 
Count  von  Rosen  suggests  that  I  should  copy 
some  of  the  ancient  authors  and  merely  say 
*  Farewell,  and  clap  vour  hands  ;*  but  very  likely 
that  is  a  joke — for  who  can  tell  when  gentlemen 
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ittUnd to  be  amusing? — and  perhaps  they  never 
said  anything  so  foolish.  But,  as  you  are  not  to 
be  addressedby  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  perhaps, 
considering  my  age — which  I  am  seldom  allowed 
to  forget — perhaps  a  word  of  advice  may  be  per- 
mitted. And  that  is  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  always  go  abroad  and  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  hiring  carriages  to  drive  them 
in  foreign  parts.  Of  course  every  one  ought  to  go 
abroad ;  but  why  every  year  ?  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  prejudiced,  and  I  never  enjoyed  any  tour 
abroad  so  much  as  this  one  through  England.  I 
do  consider  England  (and  of  course  you  must  in- 
clude Scotland  and  Ireland)  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world.  I  have  never  been  to  Ame- 
rica; but  that  does  not  matter.  It  cannot  be  more 
beautiful  than  England.  If  it  is,  so  much  the 
better,  but  I  for  one  am  quite  satisfied  with  Eng- 
land; and  as  for  the  old-fashioned  and  quaint 
places  you  meet  on  a  driving-tour  such  as  this,  I 
am  sure  the  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whom  I  have  met  have  always  admitted  to  me 
that  they  were  delightful.  Well,  that  is  all.  I 
shall  say  nothing  about  our  young  friends,  for  I 
think  sufficient  revelations  have  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  Arthur  has  only  been  to  see 
us  once  since  our  return,  and  of  course  we  could 
not  ask  him  the  reason  of  his  getting  married  so 


unexpectedfyt  for  Katty  was  with  him,  and  very 
pleased  ana  happy  she  looked.  Arthur  was  very 
civil  to  our  Bell ;  which  shows  that  his  marriage 
has  improved  him  in  one  respect ;  but  he  was  a  litfle 
cold  and  distant  at  the  same  time.  The  poor  girl 
was  dreadfully  frightened ;  but  she  made  herself 
very  friendly  to  him,  and  kissed  little  Katty  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  when  they  were 
going  away.  Luckily,  perhaps.  Lieutenant  yon 
Rosen  was  up  in  London ;  but  when  he  came 
down  next  day.  Bell  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  him 
in  private ;  and  the  result  of  the  conversation — 
of  which  we  elderly  folks,  of  course,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know  anything — seemed  to  be  very 
pleasing  to  them  both.  Thfen  there  was  a  talk 
oetween  my  husband  and  him  in  the  evening 
about  a  loosel>ox  in  certain  stables.  Bell  came 
and  put  her  arm  around  my  waist,  and  besought 
me  very  prettily  to  tell  her  what  were  the  nicest 
colors  for  a  drawing-room.  It  seems  there  is 
some  house,  aMit  a  couple  of  miles  from  here, 
which  they  have  visited ;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  anymore.  As  our  Beil  is  too  shy  to  come 
forward,  I  suppose  I  must  say  Good-bye  for  her, 
and  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  coming  with 
us  so  far  on  such  a  long  and  roundabout  journey. 
T."] — From  Macmillan^s  Magazine. 
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The  civilization  of  the  Bronze  Age,  in 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  must  now 
be  examined.  Was  the  use  of  bronze  in- 
troduced by  an  invading  people  from  the 
East,  or  did  it  gradually  spread  through 
the  peaceful  channels  of  commerce  ? 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  most 
difficult  question  is  the  most  impor- 
tant that  can  be  asked  in  the  present 
state  of  archaeological  inquiry.  If  it  was 
introduced  by  commerce,  then  we  have 
some  clue  to  the  relation  which  the  bronze- 
culture  in  Northern  Europe  bore  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples 
who  live  in  history.  If  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  an  invading  people  from 
Asia,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  the  key  to 
its  interpretation  among  the  Asiatic  peoples 
known  to  us  in  the  earliest  records.  Until 
this  question  is  settled,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  gain  a  true  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  at  that  time.  The  researches  of 
Wiberg,*  Lindenschmidt,  and  Bonstettin, 
afford  a  means  of  solving  this  most  inter- 
esting problem,  which  we  are  surprised  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  omitted  to  make  use  of 


•  *Archiv  fUr  Anthropologie,*  Vierter  Band, 
1870;  *  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Etrusker  und 
(mechen  auf  die  Bronze-Cultur;*  *  Der  Einfluss 
der  klassischen  Volker  auf  die  nordern  von  C. 
F.  Wiberg.'    8vo,  Hamburg,  1867. 


in  his  last  edition.  We  will  briefly  state 
the  grounds  which  we  have  for  arriving  at 
any  conclusion. 

The  beautiful  bronze  swords,  spear- 
heads, axes,  knives,  razors,  and  the  like, 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  are  found  alike  in  some 
of  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  the 
cranoges  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the 
French  and  English  caves,  are  remarkable 
for  the  singular  beauty  of  their  form  and 
ornamentation;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
unity  of  design  which  runs  through  all  the 
variety  of  form  is  the  result  of  their  having 
been  derived  originally  from  some  one 
source.  This  point  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  archaeologists ;  and  the  most 
popular  view  is  that  they  were  originally 
made  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  distributed 
by  that  great  nation  of  traders  among  the 
barbarians  of  the  north.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  great  bronze-workers  of  antiquity 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  degree  with  the  bronze 
civilization  of  the  north.  This  opinion 
was  considerably  strengthened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  conquered  Spain,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  obtained  their  prin- 
cipal supply  of  tin  from  Cornwall'    Then, 
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again,  they  were  the  great  amber  merchants 
of  antiquity,  and  as  this  substance  is  not 
found  in  any  quantity  in  any  part  of  Europe 
except  the  Baltic,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  their  commerce  extended  as  far  as 
North  Germany  and  Denmark.  All  these 
circumstances  render  the  Phoenician  hypo- 
thesis very  plausible ;  but  before  it*  can  be 
accepted  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  very  peculiar  and  beautiful  form  and 
ornamentation  of  the  northern  bronzes  is 
of  Phoenician  origin ;  and  to  decide  this 
we  need  only  refer  to  discoveries  in  Phoe- 
nician tombs,  which  enable  an  idea  to  be 
•formed  as  to  their  style  of  art  Out  of 
thirteen  sarcophagi  obtained  from  Sidon, 
and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  some  are  in  the  Egyptian  and 
others  in  the  Assyrian  style.  That  of  the 
Sidonian  king  -^shmonazar  is  made  of 
syenite  from  the  Egyptian  quarries  of 
Syene,  and  on  the  lid  the  king  himself 
appears  in  the  peculiar  Egyptian  dress, 
although  the  Phoenician  writing  on  the 
monument  proves  that  he  was  born  and 
reigned  and  died  in  Phoenicia.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, indeed,  seem  to  have  had  about 
as  much  originality  in  art  as  the  traders 
of  Birmingham.  Again,  as  Wiberg  remarks, 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact  that  the  very 
coins  which  they  were  the  first  to  invent, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  are  of  Greek 
design,  and  on  those  of  Carthage  we  find 
the  Greek  gods  represented  with  Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions.  They  had  no  style  of  art 
which  was  peculiarly  their  own,  but  merely 
borrowed  that  of  their  nearest  neighbors, 
Greek,  Egyptian,  or  Assyrian,  as  the  case 
nday  have  been.  It  follows  from  this, 
therefore,  that  the  art  shown  in  the  orna- 
mentation pf  the  bronze  implements  in 
Northern  Europe  cannot  be  considered 
distinctively  Phoenician.  We  must  seek  in 
some  other  direction  for  its  origin.  They 
may  have  manufactured  and  distributed 
the  articles  of  bronze,  but  in  that  case  they 
borrowed  the  idea  from  some  other  people. 
Nor  after  the  very  able  papers  of  Dr. 
Wiberg  can  there  be  very  much  doubt  as 
to  the  people  from  which  the  ancient 
bronze  civilization  was  derived.  The  double 
spirals,  and  dotted  circles  and  spirals,  and 
zigzag  ornaments  which  are  so  common 
on  the  bronze  articles  of  France,  Germany, 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia,  are  iden- 
tical with  the  designs  which  are  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs.  Some  of  the  bronze 
swords  and  spear-heads  are  also  identical ; 


and  the  peculiar  spuds  and  bronze  axes, 
used  by  the  Etruscans,  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  found  in  Northern  Europe. 
They  alone,  of  all  the  historic  peoples  of 
antiquity,  used  bronze  celts.  Of  course 
we  could  not  expect  to  find  the  class  of 
objects  in  an  Etruscan  tomb  as  in  a  tumu- 
lus of  the  north,  any  nore  than  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  similar  identity  between 
the  contents  of  an  English  castle  and  the 
abode  of  an  African  chief;  but  in  both  we 
should  certainly  find  some  of  the  more 
common  objects  of  the  same  type,  such  as 
cotton,  or  even  a  knife  or  a  gun.  In  some 
cases,  however,  articles  peculiarly  Etrus- 
can, and  made  certainly  for  Etruscan  cere- 
monial, have  been  discovered  as  far  north 
as  Sweden.  The  very  singular  incense 
carriage,  or  censer,  supported  on  wheels, 
with  which  the  Etruscans  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  fumigating  their  tombs,  has  been 
found  both  in  Mecklenburg  and  Sweden. 
Bronze  S 'Shaped  horns,  also  certainly  of 
Etruscan  derivation,  have  been  found  by 
Worsaae  in  Denmark,  and  Nilsson  in 
Schoenen.  To  this  mysterious  people, 
therefore,  must  be  assigned  a  considerable 
share  in  introducing  the  bronze  civilization 
into  the  north,  since  the  shape  of  the  im- 
plements, and  the  designs  with  which  they 
are  ornamented,  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  Etruscan  tombs.  It  is  indeed  very 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the  an- 
cient Greek  art — and  especially  that  of 
Magna  Graecia — from  the  Etruscan ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  both  these  influen- 
ces combined  to  produce  the  beautiful 
forms  which  characterize  the  Bronze  Age 
in  the  North  of  Europe. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  present  edition, 
does  not  admit  that  we  have  any  evidence 
that  Etruria  ever  enjoyed  so  extensive  a 
commerce  as  that  indicated  by  the  great 
number  of  bronze  objects  which  have  been 
found  in  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  he  under- 
estimates their  commerce.  The  amber, 
from  the  Baltic,  found  in  their  tombs ;  the 
ivory  from  Africa ;  tin  either  from  Saxony, 
Spain,  or  Britain ;  purple  from  Tyre ;  the 
emeralds  with  which  they  ornamented 
their  necklets,  and  which  must  have  come 
from  the  far  East,  and  which  they  prized 
above  other  stones,  imply  a  wide  and  far- 
reaching  trade.  We  have  historical  evi- 
dence from  Polybius  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
— called  Etruscans  by  the  Greeks — living 
in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  carried  on  a  lively 
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trade  with  the  Gauls,  until  the  latter, 
allured  by  the  fruitfulness  of  their  country, 
drove  them  out.  Horace  writes  of  the 
little  Etruscan  bronze  figures,  *Tyrrhena 
sigilla,'  as  being  usual  objects  of  v^r/u  in 
his  time ;  and  Pliny  relates  that  Etruscan 
bronzes  were  spread  over  all  countries. 
In  all  this  we  have  a  valuable  testimony  to 
the  great  extent  of  the  Etruscan  commerce 
at  the  very  dawn  of  history  in  Italy ;  and 
when  we  add  that  the  Etruscans  undoubt- 
edly had  a  colony  at  Saltzburg,  and  that 
Dr.  Wiberg  has  traced  the  channels  through 
which  their  commerce  flowed,  through  the 
Brenner  Pass  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  into  the 
basins  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  enormous  influence 
which  they  must  have  exerted  by  mere 
commerce  on  the  peoples  to  their  norih. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  believe  that  all 
the  bronzes  were  imported  by  them,  for  a 
great  many  have  undoubtedly  been  made 
on  the  spot  by  native  workmen,  who  imi- 
tated the  foreign  design.  If  the  Etruscans 
had  once  got  hold  of  the  tin  and  amber 
trade  of  the  north,  the  Phoenicians  would 
certainly  have  imitated  their  goods,  just  as 
they  imitated  Greek  and  Egyptian  art. 
A  large  number  of  the  bronzes  may  thus 
have  been  introduced  by  them  as  well  as 
by  the  Etruscans.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
overland  routes  to  the  Baltic  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Phceni- 
cians  freighted  their  vessels  with  bronze  ar- 
ticles suited  for  traffic  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  and  west,  bringing  back  again 
in  exchange  the  enormously  valuable  tin 
and  amber.  To  the  great  commercial  value 
of  the  latter  we  feel  inclined  to  attribute 
the  superior  beauty  and  workmanship  of 
the  bronze  weapons  found  in  North  Ger- 
many ;  for  the  best  articles  would  be  cer- 
tain to  find  their  way  to  the  place  where 
the  best  price  could  be  obtained  for  them. 
If  this  view  be  accepted,  we  must  picture 
to  ourselves  Europe,  north. of  the  Alps, 
occupied  by  rude  stone-using  farmers  and 
shepherds,  among  whom  the  civilization 
of  the  Etruscans  gradually  made  itself  felt, 
in  the  importation  of  bronze  articles,  and 
the  arising  of  a  commerce.  And  that  this 
view  is  true,  is  rendered  extremely  probable 
by  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Evans  so  fully  re- 
cognises in  his  work  on  the  Stone  Age, 
that  in  so  many  cases  stone  axes  and  bronze 
celts  are  found  together,  under  conditions 
which  prove  that  both  must  have  been 


used  at  the  same  time.  Such  an  association 
as  this  could  not  fail  to  have  been  the  case 
while  the  commerce  was  gradually  spring- 
ing up.  Bronze  would  eventually  supersede 
the  use  of  stone,  as  certainly  as  iron  is  now 
doing  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Eskimos.  Whatever  view  may  be 
held,  ^.to  the  share  which  the  Etruscans^ 
Phoenicians,  or  Greeks  had  in  introducing 
bronze  into  the  North,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  art  of  the  North  in  the  Bronze 
Age  is  distinctively  Etruscan,  or  Etrusco- 
Grecian. 

The  use  of  iron,  in  all  probability,  spread 
through  North-Westem  Europe,  through 
the  same  channels  of  commerce  as  the 
bronze,  and  there  are  the  same  evidences 
of  overlapping  of  the  Iron  and  Bronze,  as 
of  the  Bronze  and  the  Neolithic  Ages.  At 
the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  period,  in 
the  region  north  of  the  Alps,  iron  was 
known  by  all  the  peoples  who  came  into 
contact  with  the  Roman  arms,  such  as  the 
Gauls,  who  setded  in  Lombardy,  or  those 
with  whom  Caesar  fought  in  Northern 
France,  or  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain.  It  was  known  to  the 
Etruscans,  and  very  probably  was,  to  some 
extent,  introduced  by  them.  The  Greeks, 
also,  had  a  share  in  its  introduction,  since 
the  first  coins  which  were  used  in  Gaul 
and  Britain  were  copied  from  a  Greek 
model.  The  Greek  colony  of  Phocoea, 
founded  about  600  b.c,  through  which 
the  overland  passage  through  Gaul,  must, 
from  its  very  position,  have  been  one  of 
the  great  centres  from  which  that  know- 
ledge was  derived ;  for  the  overland  trade 
with  the  North  passed  through  its  territo- 
ries, and  Marseilles  was  the  port  in  which 
the  Gaulish  traders  exchanged  their  raw 
products  for  the  manufactui'es  of  tlie 
Mediterranean.  The  Gauls,  according  to 
Mr.  Evans,  had  a  coinage  of  their  own 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the 
Britons  about  150  b.c.;  and  this  would 
point  to  a  considerable  civilization  in  their 
respective  countries.  The  men  who  fought 
with  the  Roman  fleet  off"  the  shores  of 
Brittany,  and  made  victory  doubtful  with 
the  Roman  legions  in  Kent,  could  not  have 
been  the  rude  savages  which  they  are 
sometimes  represented.  In  both  cases, 
their  weapons  were  of  iron,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Bntish,  if  Caesar's  statement  be  true, 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  bronze 
had  died  out,  and  what  they  required  was 
imported.    The  date  of  the  introduction  of 
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iron  into  Scandinavia  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained with  any  precision.  Not  even  *  a 
Danish  antiquary '  would  venture  to  main- 
tain that  it  was  unknown  in  his  country  in 
the  year  50  B.C.,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  states 
in  his  *  Rude  Stone  Monuments.' 

Such  as  this  is  the  outline  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  the  archaeologists,  as 
to  the  stages  of  culture  through  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Nor- 
thern Europe  passed,  before  they  were 
chronicled  by  the  historian.  They  distinctly 
admit  that  their  divisions  or  ages  overlap ; 
and  they  are  not  guilty  of  the  folly  with 
which  they  are  charged  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
of  holding  them  to  imply  the  lapse  of  dis- 
tinct and  successive  quantities  of  time,  be- 
fore history  began  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
They  do  not  maintain  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  hard-and-fast  boundary  lines. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  insists,  equally  with  Mr. 
Fergusson,  that  the  one  shaded  off  into 
the  other,  and  that  the  better  material  dis- 
placed the  worse  in  the  various  uses  of  life, 
gradually,  and  probably  by  means  of 
commerce.  Had  the  Quarterly  reviewer* 
been  acquainted  with  archaeological  litera- 
ture, he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  the  term  *  pre-his- 
toric'  was  used  in  relation  to  history  in 
general,  instead  of  to  the  history  of  each 
country  in  particular.  It  is  extremely  easy 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  those 
men  who  have  made  archaeology  a  science, 
by  confounding  them  with  the  amiable 
antiquaries  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
by  showing  how  very  silly'  the  views  are 
which  they  are  supposed 'to  hold.  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  acquitted  himself  very  well 
of  his  task,  and  we  would  merely  remark, 
that  to  raise  laughter  by  caricature  is  very 
much  easier  than  to  add  to  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge. 

Before  we  discuss  Mr.  Fergusson's 
views,  as  to  the  tumuli,  dolmens,  and 
other  megalithic  monuments,  we  will  give 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions into  the  ethnology  of  pre-historic 
Europe,  north  and  west  of  the  Alps.  Dr. 
Thurnam,t  one  of  our  greatest  living  authori- 
ties on  craniology,  after  the  examination  of  a 
arge  number  of  human  skeletons  from 
the  tumuli  of  Britain,  has  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion,  that  they  belong  to  two  dis- 
tinct races  of  men;  the  one  being  long- 
headed,* with  an  average  stature  of  about 
five  feet  five  inches,  while  the  other  is 
round-headed,  and  proved,  by  the  ac- 
companying bones,  to  be  of  an  average 
stature  of  five  feet  nine  inches.  In  the 
former  the  features  of  the  countenance 
were  small  and  delicate,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  face  placed  well  back  under 
the  overhanging  forehead;  while  in  the 
latter  the  features  were  coarse  and  rugged, 
the  cheek  bones  high,  and  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  face  projected  beyond  the  line 
of  the  forehead.  The  former  he  met  with 
in  the  long  barrows  and  chambered  tombs, 
which  contain  merely  stone  implements, 
without  any  articles  of  bronze;  while  the 
latter  were  discovered  in  round  tumuli, 
which  were  generally  of  the  Bronze,  or  ot 
the  Iron  Ages.  From  this  he  inferred  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  the 
Neolithic  Age,  were  the  small  long-headed 
race,  and  that  they  were  invaded,  subse- 
quently, by  the  latter  round-heads,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Bri- 
tain. The  French  archaeologists,  on  the 
other  hand,  infer  that  the  round-headed 
race  was  the  older  of  the  two  in  their 
country,  and  that  it  was  displaced  by  the 
long-heads.  But  Dr.  Thumam  points  out 
with  considerable  justice,  that  the  French 
observations  on  this  question  have  not 
been  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  any 
sweeping  generalization  to  be  made.  He 
has,  moreover,  observed  in  France  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  skulls  from  Neolithic 
tumuli  to  show  that  in  all  probability  the 
long-heads  were  dweUing  in  France  during 
the  Neolithic  Age.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  succession  of  races  in  France 
should  have  differed  from  that  of  an  island 
so  close  as  Britain ;  and  since  the  genera- 
lization was  made,  that  the  aboriginal  race 
in  the  Neolithic  Age  in  Britain  was  long- 
headed, it  has  been  verified  by  every  sub- 
sequent discovery.  The  numerous  crania, 
for  example,  from  the  Neolithic  sepul- 
chral caves  of  Denbighshire,  lately  ex- 
river  bed  crania  of  Professor  Huxley,  be- 
plored  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  the 
long  to  the  long-headed  type.     Dr.  Thur- 

•  The  '  dolicho-cephalic,*  or  long  skulls,  are 
those  in  which  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  stands 
in  a  less  ratio  to  the  length  than  8  to  10,  the 
'brachy-cephalic,*  or  broad,  are  those  in  which  it 
exceeds  the  ratio  of  8  to  10.  This  ratio  is  termed 
*  cephalic  index,'  by  the  craniologists. 
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nam  has  also  worked  out  with  admirable 
clearness  the  relation  which  these  two 
distinct  types  bear  to  the  living  races. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  skulls  from  the  Basque  ceme- 
tery of  Guipuscoa,  he  shows  that  the  series 
agrees  most  remarkably  with  that  from 
the  long  barrows,  although,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  infusion  of  Celtic  blood, 
the  skulls  were  somewhat  shorter.  The 
identity  of  the  round-skulls  with  the  Celts, 
in  France,  has  never  been  disputed ;  and 
since  the  Belgae  spread  over  the  South  of 
England,  and  have  not  left  any  tumuli 
which  are  distinctively  Belgic,  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  were  physi- 
cally very  much  the  same  people  as  the 
Celts.  We  have,  therefore,  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  a  Basque  population  oc- 
cupied Great  Britain  in  the  Neolithic  Age, 
and  that  it  was  subsequently  invaded  by 
Celts  and  Belgae. 

The  distribution  of  these  peoples  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  strongly  supports 
this  view.  It  has  never  been  disputed 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were 
Iberian  or  Basque,  or  that  they  were  sub- 
sequentiy  invaded  by  the  Celts,  or  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Castilians,  or 
Celtiberians,  were  a  mixed  race  of  Celts 
and  Iberians.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  a  race  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  allied  to  the  Iberians  of  Spain, 
inhabited  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  which 
extended  northward,  in  Caesar's  time,  to 
the  Garonne,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  to  its  present  boundary, 
the  Loire,  or  Liger.  On  the  north  of  this 
river,  the  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Celtae,  who  swept  round  Aq\iitaine,  hold- 
ing the  country  from  the  Rhone,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees.  On  their  northeastern  frontier 
the  Belgae  occupied  the  country  as  far 
south  as  Switzerland.  The  maritime  dis- 
trict of  Marseilles  was  peopled  by  tribes 
allied  in  blood  to  the  Ligurians,  who  are 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  Iberian. 
In  this  distribution  of  the  races  of  Gaul, 
we  have  the  clearest  possible  proof  of  their 
relative  antiquity  in  that  country.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Ligurians  of  Marseilles, 
and  we  may  add  of  Lombardy,  were  in- 
sulated from  the  main  body  of  their  kins- 
folk by  a  broad  band  of  Celts  pouring 
down  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  extending  into 
Spain,  shows  that  they  were  the  invaded, 
and  therefore  the  older  of  the  two  races ; 


while  the  Belgae,  passing  in  the  direction 
which  the  successive  invaders  of  Europe 
have  ever  gone,  to  the  west,  pressed  on 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Celts,  just  as  they 
had  pushed  before  them  the  Iberians.   The 
history  of  the  successive  invasions  of  Gaul 
most  probably  repeated  itself  in  Germany; 
and  although  the  non-Aryan  Iberian  race 
has  been  completely  washed  out  by  the 
successive  waves   of  the   Aryans,  it  is  a 
significant   fact  that   South   Germany,  in 
ancient  times,  possessed  a    long-headed 
population,  instead  of  a  round-headed  one, 
as  at   the  present  day.*     But  whatever 
doubt  may  overhang  Germany,  we   can 
draw  only  one  inference  from  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  as  to  Britain.     The  Belgae,  at  the 
time   of  Caesar's   invasion,  occupied   the 
South  of  England ;  while  Tacitus  remarks 
that  the  Silures,  or  the  hill-tribes  of  Wales, 
were    closely  allied    to   the    Iberians  of 
Spain  by  blood.     The  rest  of  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  was  inhabited  by  tribes 
allied  to  the  Gauls  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all 
probability  by  Belgae  and  Celts.     Thus, 
Dr.  Thurnam's  conclusion,  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  skulls  in  the  British  tumu- 
li, tallies  precisely  with  the  history  of  the 
races  in  Gaul,  and  with  their  probable  his- 
tory in  Britain.     Exception  may  indeed  be 
taken  to  the  evidence  derived  from  his- 
tory alone,  as  to  the  succession  of  races  in 
Britain,  but  the  case  is  altogether  altered, 
when  it  is  found  to  agree  precisely  with 
that  offered  by  the  tumuli.     In  our  belief, 
Professor  Huxley  is  fully  justified  in  as- 
cribing the    small,   dark-haired,   swarthy 
people  of  Britain,  the  Silures,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  hilly  districts  of  Derbyshire, 
and  the  Southern  Irish,  to  an  aboriginal 
Iberian,  population  ;t    and   the  tall,   fair- 
haired,  round-headed  races  to  a  Celtic  and 
Belgic  ancestry.       The  fair-haired,  long- 
headed race,  on  the  other  hand,  is  descen- 
ded from  the  North-German  and  Scandi- 
navian  invaders,  who   are    distinguished 
from  the  Iberians,  not  merely  by  their  com- 
plexions, but  by  their  taller  stature  and  the 
ruggedness  of  their  features.     All  these 
races  buried  their  dead  .in   barrows,  or 
tumuli,  and  both  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
Dr.  Nilsson  are  agreed  that  it  is  impossible 


*  See  Professor  Huxley*s  valuable  risumi  of 
the  evidence  as  relating  to  Germany,  Huxley 
and  Laing*s  *  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Caithness. 
Notes  on  the  Human  Remains.*  • 

t  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  514,  'The  Forefathers   of 
the  English  People.' 
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to  ascertain  with  absolute  certainty  the  age 
of  the  tumulus  by  its  shape. 

The  relation  of  the  Iberian  race,  the 
Ligures,  to  the  Celts  south  of  the  Alps, 
was  precisely  analogous  to  the  relation  of 
the  two  races  in  Gaul ;  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Po  formed  as  unnatural  a 
boundary  as  the  Garonne,  or  the  Loire. 
Before  the  Celtic  invasion,  the  Valley  of 
the  Po  was  possessed  by  the  Etruscans. 
Were  these  two  non-Aryan,  dark,  small 
races  allied  in  blood  ?  It  seems  to  us  by 
no  means  improbable.  If  the  Etruscan 
problem  is  ever  to  be  solved,  it  must  be  by 
an  appeal  to  geographical  distribution, 
rather  than  to  the  few  scraps  which  we 
get  of  their  history.  To  say  the  very  least, 
the  neighborhood  of  so  highly  civilized  a 
people  as  the  Etruscans  must  have  influ- 
enced the  Ligurians  to  a  very  considerable 
degree.  We  look  forward  with  consider- 
able anxiety  to  the  discussion  of  this  point 
by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  new  work  on  *  His- 
torical Geography.* 

It  remains  now  to  see  whether  we  can 
ascertain  the  age  of  the  great  stone  circles, 
the  dolmens  and  the  menhirs,  which  ex- 
cite our  wonder  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  have  been  favorite  subjects  of 
speculation  during  the  last  200  years. 
Mr.  Fergusson  somewhat  inconsistently 
complains  that,  when  he  asks  the  archaeo- 
logists when  these  were  built,  they  merely 
answer,,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 
*  Long,  long  ago,*  and  he  undertakes  to 
tell  us  not  merely  when,  but  by  whom,  the 
principal  megalithic  monuments  were 
erected.  We  will  take  the  case  of  Ave- 
bury  and  Stonehenge  as  examples  of  his 
mode  of  treatment.  The  first  of  these,  ac- 
cording to  Aubrey,  bore  the  same  relation 
in  size  to  the  second  as  a  cathedral  to  a 
parish  church.  When  perfect,  it  consisted 
of  a  circular  ditch  and  earthen  rampart, 
and  a  large  stone  circle,  which  contained 
an  area  of  twenty-eight  acres,  in  which 
stood  two  smaller  circles  formed  by  a 
double  line  of  stones  placed  side  by  side. 
From  the  rampart  two  long  avenues  ex- 
tended, one  1480  yards  in  the  dffection  of 
Kennet,  where  it  ended  in  a  double  cir- 
cle, and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  Beck- 
hampton ;  midway  between  the  two  stood 
Silbury  Hill,  the  largest  artificial  mound  in 
Great  Britain,  no  less  than  170  feet  high. 
This  was  its  condition  in  the  time  of  Au- 
brey, but  unfortunately,  *  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Avebury,  like  some  beautiful 


parasite,  has  grown  up,  at  the  expense, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this,'  the  finest  mega- 
lithic ruin  in  Europe.  The  purpose  for 
which  this  monument  was  intended  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Sir  John  Lubbock  as- 
sumes it  to  have  been  a  temple;  Mr. 
Fergusson  argues  that  this  cannot  be,  be- 
cause it  is  too  large  for  hearing,  and  not 
arranged  for  seeing.  It  is  five  times  as 
great  as  St.  Peter's,  and  250,000  people 
might  be  seated  in  it,  and  no  less  than  half  a 
million  might  find  standing  room.  Men 
generally  adapt  their  buildings  to  the 
amount  of  accommodation  required. 
Where  could  such  a  multitude  as  this  have 
come  from,  or  when  there,  how  could  they 
be  fed  or  lodged  ?  At  first  sight  this  ob- 
jection seems  very  plausible,  but  it  loses 
all  its  point  when  we  reflect  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  equally  applicable  to  our 
own  cathedrals.  Were  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  filled  with  a  congregation,  a  large 
number  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  Nor 
can  we  see  the  force  of  the  second  objec- 
tion, founded  on  the  fact  that  it  was  with- 
out a  roof.  The  shepherds  of  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs  then  were  not  more  liable  to 
cold  than  now;  and  open-air  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  parks,  without  the 
hardening  process  having  been  undergone 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  necessary, 
the  living  in  a  hut  without  a  roof,  and  the 
sleeping  in  the  snow.  We  agree  with 
him,  that  *  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  fifty 
other  arguments  of  this  sort.'  The  unity 
of  design  shows  that  it  was  built  at  one 
time  and  by  one  generation.  The  idea  of 
its  having  been  a  temple  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Fergusson's  hypothesis,  that  it 
was  intended  to  commemorate  a  great 
event,  or  the  burial-place  of  a  hero. 
Graves  have  always  clustered  more  or  less 
round  sacred  places,  and  many  of  our  o\yn 
sacred  buildings  owe  their  foundation  to  the 
fighting  of  a  great  battle.  It,  is,  therefore, 
very  possible,  although  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  on  the  point,  that  it  was  a  sacred 
enclosure,  raised  in  memory  either  of  the 
dead,  or  of  a  battle. 

If,  however,  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
use  to  which  Avebury  was  put,  we  are  still 
more  uncertain  as  to  its  age.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, however,  comes  to  the  rescue 
without  the  least  hesitation.  Silbury  Hill, 
it  must  be  remarked,  is  universally  be- 
lieved to  form  part  of  the  design  of  Ave- 
bury. In  i860,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Roman  road  from  Bath  to  Marlborough 
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'either  passes  under  Silbury  Hill,  or  makes  a 
sudden  bend  to  get  round  it,  in  a  manner  that  no 
R<Hnan  road,  in  Britain  at  least,  was  ever  known 
to  do.  .  .  .  No  one  standing  on  Oldborough 
Down,  and  casting  his  eve  along  its  straight  un- 
bending line,  can  avoid  seeing  that  it  runs 
straight  at  the  centre  of  Silbury  Hill.  It  is  true, 
it  may  have  diverged  just  before  hitting  it,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  unlikely.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  for  the  Roman  engineer  to  have 
carried  its  arrow-like  course  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  This,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  pre- 
ferable line,  looked  at  from  a  Roman  point  of 
view, — straight  for  Marlborough,  to  which  it  was 
tending,  and  fitting  better  to  a  fragment  of  the  road 
found  beyond  the  village  of  Kennet.  But  all 
this  was  disregarded,  if  the  hill  existed  at  that 
time,  and  the  road  runs  straight  at  its  heart,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  make  a  sharp  turn  to  avoid  it, — a 
thing  as  abhorrent  to  a  Roman  road-maker,  as  a 
vacuum  is  said  to  be  to  nature.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  Silbury  Hill 
stands  on  the  Roman  road,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  erected  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  the  Romans  leaving  the  country,'* 

This  argument,  founded  on  the  straight 
and  arrow-like  character  of  the  Roman 
roads,  was  disproved,  by  an  actual  exami- 
nation of  the  spot  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  Professor  Tyndall ;  and  recent  exca- 
vations have  shown,  beyond  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  road  in  question  passed 
by  the  side,  and  not  under  the  hill.  From 
this  the  natural  inference  would  be  that 
the  hill  was  older  than  the  Roman  road, 
and  used  by  the  Roman  engineer,  as 
it  would  be  used  now,  as  a  land-mark  in 
laying  it  down.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Mr.  Fergusson.  In  his  present  volume  he 
deliberately  puts  his  own  assumption  into 
the  mouth  of  the  archaeologists,  although 
it  was  distinctly  repudiated  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  in  the  second  edition.  It  is  of 
course  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  Ro- 
man roads  were  not  invariably  straight, 
and  that  they  conform  very  frequently  to 
the  features  of  the  country.  We  hardly 
imagine  that  the  converse  of  this  could 
have  been  held  by  any  man  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  a  map  in 
which  the  roads  are  laid  down.  This 
mode  of  dealing  with  an  adversary  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fergusson  throughout  his 
work.  The  only  evidence  which  he  brings 
forward  now  in  favor  of  the  post-Roman 
date  of  Silbury  Hill  is  its  peculiar  shape — 
a  truncated,  straight-lined  cone,  that 
somewhat  resembles  the  Bartlow  Hills,t 

•  Quarterly  Review,  i860,  p.  209. 
t  Archaologiay  xxv.  xxvi.  xxviii.  ;cxix.,  Essays 
by  John  Gage  Rokewode. 


on  the  boundary  of  Essex  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which  are  of  undoubtedly 
Roman  origin,  since  they  contained  a 
coin  of  Hadrian  and  Roman  bronzes  and 
vases.  But  before  this  resemblance  of  outer 
form  can  be  taken  to  fix  a  date  after  the 
Roman  occupation,  he  must  show  that  trun- 
cated cones  were  not  thrown  up  before  the 
Roman  conquest.  The  age  of  the  Bartlow 
Hills  was  fixed  not  by  their  form,  but  by 
their  contents. 

But  Mr.  Fergusson  is  not  satisfied  with 
arriving  at  the  post-Roman  age  of  Avebury 
on  such  a  slender  basis  of  fact  as  this,  but 
he  goes  on  to  give  us  its  exact  date,  and 
to  tell  us  by  whom  it  was  erected.  *  It 
only  remains,'  he  writes,  *  to  try  and  deter- 
mine who  the  brave  men  were  who  were 
buried  at  Avebury,  and  the  victors  were 
who  raised  Silbury,  assuming  that  one  is  a 
burial  place,  and  the  other  a  trophy.  Some 
years  ago  I  suggested  it  was  those  who 
fell  in  Arthur's  greatest  battle,  on  Badon 
Hill,  fought  somewhere  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  year  a.d.  520;  and  nothing 
that  has  since  occurred  has  at  all  shaken 
my  conviction  in  the  correctness  of  this 
determination,  but  a  good  deal  has  tended 
to  confirm  it'  (p.  85).  In  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  Cissa,  the  leader  of  the  South 
Saxons,  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  in 
this  battle ;  but  as  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  volume,  the  writer  has  pro- 
bably seen  reason  to  modify  his  views. 
The  process  by  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
arrived  at  this  most  important  determina- 
tion of  the  locality  illustrates  the  mode  in 
which  he  deals  with  history.  The  only 
original  notice  which  we  have  of  Mount 
Badon  is  contained  in  Gildas,  who  dates 
his  birth  from  that  year,  *  Usque  ad  annum 
Badonici  Montis  qui  prope  Sabrinutn  ostium 
habetur'*  Nennius  adds  further,  that  the 
twelfth  battle  of  Arthur  was  fought  in 
*  Monte  Badonis.'t  Bede,J  in  his  *  Eccle- 
siastical History,'  copies  Gildas  almost 
word  for  word,  without  mentioning  any 
leader ;  and  the  writers  of  the  *  Annales 
Cambriae  '  ^^  the  date  of  the  battle  in  the 
year  5i6,§  while  Dr.  Guest  believes  that  it 
was  fought  four  years  later.  This  is  abso- 
lutely every  scrap  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  derived  from  writers  within  at  least  five 
centuries  of  the  event;  and  it  must  be 
noted  that  Gildas  was  the 'only  historian 


*  Gildas,  xxvi. 
I   Under  a.d.  492. 


t  Chapter  Ixiv. 
§  Unaer  A.D.  516. 
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who  was  in  any  sense  contemporary.  Had 
Arthur,  the  great  hero  and  deliverer,  the 
great  Christian  knight  of  the  Welsh,  who, 
according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,*  car- 
ried on  his  shoulders  a  cross  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  and  thus  gained  the  vic- 
tory, it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  so  pious 
a  monk  as  Gildas  would  not  have  lighted 
up  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  desolation  of 
his  country  by  some  allusion  to  him.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  of 
the  historical  value  of  the  records.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  that  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Mount  Badon.  But  when  we  try  to  fix 
the  precise  locality,  there  are  scarcely  any 
two  authorities  who  agree.  Dr.  Guest  fixes 
it  at  Bradbury,  in  Dorset ;  and  Mr.  Skene, 
an  equally  eminent  authority,  claims  it  as 
being  on  the  Avon,  not  very  far  from  Lin- 
lithgow, where  a  strongly  fortified  hill  bears 
the  name  of  Bowdon,  and  both  hold  that 
prope  Sabrinum  ostium  is  an  interpolation. 
The  editors  of  the  *  Monumenta  Britan- 
nica '  identify  it  with  Badesdowne,  or  Bath, 
near  to  which  Salisbury  Hill  still  exists  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  camps  in  the  coun- 
try. Thus  we  have  historical  evidence  of 
a  battle  which  may  have  been  fought  either 
in  Dorset,  Somerset,  or  even  in  Scotland; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  great 
monument,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson*s 
hypothesis,  commemorating  a  great  victory. 
What  could  be  more  natural  or  simple  than 
to  put  the  two  together,  and  to  form  a  com- 
pact and  well-rounded  narrative?  Mr. 
Fergusson  is  not  even  content  with  this  feat. 
He  accepts  the  prope  Sabrinum  ostium^ 
which  is  rejected  by  the  two  above-men- 
tioned authorities  ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
explain  what  they  mean. 

*  As  the  words  are  generally  translated,  they 
axe  taken  to  mean  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
a  construction  at  once  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of 
Bath — which  it  is  impossible  any  one  could  de- 
•cribe  as  near  that  river,  even  if  any  one  could  say 
where  the  mouth  of  that  river  is.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  determine  where  that  river  ends,  and 
the  estuary  begins  ;  and  to  a  mediaeval  geographer 
especially,  that  point  must  have  been  much  nearer 
Gloucester  thi\n  even  Bristol.  This,  however,  is 
of  little  consequence,  as  the  words  in  the  text  are 
not  Sabrina  ostium^  but  Sabrinum  ostium^  and  as 
the  river  is  always  spoken  of  as  feminine,  it  is  not 
referred  to  here,  and  the  expression  can  only  be 
translated  as  "  near  the  Welsh  Gate."  * — (p.  57.) 

Such  a  criticism  as  this  needs  no  com- 


♦  *  Helium  Badonis  in  quo  Arthur  portavit 
crucem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  tribus  diebus 
et  tribus  noctibus  in  humcros  suos  et  Britonis 
victoris  fuerunt.' 


ment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
baseless  speculation  than  the  whole  story 
of  Avebury,  as  told  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  He 
has  been  kind  enough  to  divide  all  the 
antiquaries  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  into  two  classes,*  *  either  specula- 
tive dreamers,  who  having  evolved  a  base- 
less theory  out  of  their  own  inner  con- 
sciousness, seek  everywhere  for  materials 
to  prop  it  up,  and  are  by  no  means  par- 
ticular as  to  the  inferences  they  draw  from 
very  obscure  or  slender  hints ;  or  hey  aret, 
on  the  other  hand,  local  antiquaries, 
whose  opinions  are  influenced  mainly  by 
what  they  find  in  their  own  researches.* 
Is  it  necessary  to  ask  to  which  of  these 
two  classes  he  himself  belongs  ?  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  conclusion  that  Avebury  is 
older  than  the  Roman  road,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  present 
imperfect  data. 

The  grand  megalithic  monument  of 
Stonehenge  is  treated  in  the  same  sum- 
mary method  as  the  ruder  one  of  Avebury ; 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  fancies  he  has  made 
out  *a  case  so  strong  as  to  leave  little  to  be 
desired.'  Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  it  into  precise  relation  with 
any  of  the  three  much  misunderstood 
ages ;  but  he  concludes,  with  considerable 
reason,  that  the  fact  that  it  is  surrounded 
by  tumuli  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
probably  implies  that  it  was  then  held  in 
veneration.  Against  this,  however,  Mr. 
Fergusson  urges  that  the  tumuli  are  not 
thicker  round  Stonehenge  than  round  many 
other  spots  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
Dorchester  up  to  Swindon  they  occur 
*  either  singly  or  in  groups,  so  completely 
without  order  that  the  only  feasible  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  each  man  was 
buried  where  he  lived.'  He  also  urges 
that  smce  the  vallum  round  Stonehenge 
passes  through  two  barrows,  it,  to  say  the 
least,  must  be  of  later  date.  This,  how- 
ever, only  fixes  the  relative  age  of  the 
vallum,  and  not  that  of  the  megaliths  in- 
side. A  more  certain  clue,  however,  to 
the  antiquity  is  afforded  by  the  few  chips 
of  the  foreign  blue  stone,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  of  which  the  inner  circle  is  com- 
posed, which  were  found  in  a  tumulus, 
along  with  a  bronze  spear  head.  This 
would  of  itself  imply  a  pre-Roman,  and 
not  a  post-Roman  antiquity ;  because  both 
the  Roman  and  the  Gaulish  arms,  at  that 
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Rude  Stone  Monuments,'  Preface,  p.  yIL 
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time,  consisted  of  iron,  and  not  of  bronze. 
When  Mr.  Fergusson  asks  why  a  warrior, 
in  that  post-Roman,  mythic  period,  into 
which  he  thrusts  the  stone  circles,  should 
not  have  placed  a  bronze  spear-head  in  a 
tumulus,  he  is  ignorant  that  at  that;  time 
bronze  was  no  longer  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  he  concedes  that  *  the  chief 
mason  of  Stonehenge '  might  be  buried  in 
his  house,  or  workshop,  and  that  a  village 
of  barrows  may  be  contemporary  with  the 
monument,  he  allows  the  Bronze  Age  of 
the  monument;  for  in  that  tomb  we  have 
the  external  evidence  to  the  existence  of 
which  he  so  confidently  shuts  his  eyes. 

The  diggings,  from  time  to  time,  within 
the  area  of  Stonehenge,  do  not  reveal  any- 
thing which  can  be  said  to  bear  on  its 
antiquity  ;  for  if  fragments  of  Roman  pot- 
tery and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in- 
side its  area,  so  also,  we  doubt  not,  the 
antiquary  of  a  thousand  years  hence  would 
meet  with  bits  of  glass  bottles  and  half- 
pence of  Queen  Victoria.  If  at  that  time 
a. critic  were  to  arise  like  Mr.  Fergusson, 
he  might  affirm  with  equal  confidence  that 
Stonehenge  belonged  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

One  of  the  imaginary  arguments  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  places  in  the  mouths  of  the 
archaeologists,  in  favor  of  the  post-Roman 
antiquity  of  Stonehenge,  is  based  on  its 
grandeur,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
large  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  could 
have  been  transported  to  their  present 
situation. 

*  If,  however,*  he  solemnly  tells  us,  *we  turn 
from  the  teachings  of  nursery  rhymes  to  the 
pages  of  sober  history,  what  we  learn  is  some- 
thing very  different.  Without  laying  too  much 
stress  on  the  nakedness  and  blue  paint  of  our 
ancestors,  all  historv  and  the  testimony  of  the 
barrows  would  leacl  us  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island,  before  the  Romans  occu- 
pied it,  were  sparse,  poor  in  physique^  and  in  a 
very  low  state  of  civilization.  Though  their  na- 
tional spirit  may  have  been  knocked  out  of  them, 
they  must  have  increased  in  number,  in  physical 
comfort,  and  in  civilization  during  the  four  centu- 
ries of  peaceful  prosperity  of  the  Roman  domina- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as  that  argument 
goes,  became  infinitely  more  capable  of  erecting 
such  a  monument  as  Stonehenge  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans  than  they  had  been  before 
their  advent.' — (p.  96,) 

We  have  quoted  this  refutation  of  the 
imaginary  argument  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  of  history  which  it  dis- 
plays. At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest 
the  Belgae  occupied  Wiltshire;  and  since 
^hey  were  identical  in  physique  with   the 


Celts,  who  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  a  remarkably  tall  race,  there  is 
historical  evidence  that  they  were  not  poor 
in  physique.  And  the  truth  of  this  is  con- 
firmed by  an  appeal  to  the  skeletons  found 
in  these  barrows,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Thumam,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
these  matters,  averaged  5  feet  9  inches  in 
stature.  Mr.  Fergusson  here  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  both  classes  of  evidence 
which  he  quotes  in  his  own  favor.  The 
idea  that  the  size  of  the  building  has  any 
relation  to  the  stature  of  the  men  is  not 
worthy  of  being  entertained.  Nor  can  we 
admit  for  one  moment  that  a  people  in- 
capable of  erecting  megalithic  monuments, 
as  savages,  would  be  likely  to  erect  them 
when  civilized.  The  savages  of  the  Pacific 
Isles,  for  instance,  no  longer  build  their 
megalithic  platforms ;  and  in  India,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  knows .  very  well,  it  is  the  rude, 
and  not  the  civilized  tribes,  who  erect 
megalithic  monuments  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  Britons  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  have  erected  Stonehenge  before  than 
after  the  invasion.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  that  the  Romans  never  built  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  that  in  Britain  they  have 
left  no  large  cut  stones  of  any  sort  what- 
ever, the  use  of  megaliths  cannot  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  them.  Had  the  builders  of 
Stonehenge  worked  out  *  the  Roman  idea ' 
in  their  own  way,  their  work  would  have 
consisted  not  of  large  stones,  but  of  Roman 
tiles  and  bricks  and  small  courses  of  stones 
embedded  in  concrete,  like  the  walls  of 
Anderida  or  Othona.  It  is  indeed  very 
strange  that  a  writer  on  architecture  should 
advance  such  an  untenable  view. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  attempt  to  couple  Stone- 
henge with  history  fails  even  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  the  case  of  Avebury. 
In  the  latter  case  he  had  just  a  few  scraps 
of  history  to  hang  on  by  ;  in  the  former  he 
relies  only  on  the  mythical  statement  of 
Nennius,  aided  and  embellished  by  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Geoffirey  of  Mon- 
mouth (whom,  by  the  way,  he  spells 
Jeffery),  the  acknowledged  novel  writer  of 
his  time.  Stonehenge,  according  to  this 
tale,  was  erected  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  as 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  300 
British  nobles,  treacherously  slain  at  a  feast 
by  Hengist,  at  the  palace  or  monastery  at 
Amesbury,  by  the  aid  of  the  enchanter 
Merlin,  who  brought  the  stones  from  Ire- 
land, by  his  art  magic.      Accordingly,  the 
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date  is  fixed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  four 
years'  war  which  Ambrosius  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  against  Hengist,  between  a.d. 
466  and  470.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  is  not 
even  content  with  this ;  he  even  tells  us  to 
whose  memory  the  pairs  of  blue  stones 
inside  the  choir  were  put  up.  *  Why  may 
not   Aurelius   and  Constantine,'  he  asks, 

*  have  been  buried  in  front  of  them  at  either 
end  of  the  so-called  altar-stone  ?  If  this 
were  so,  and  it  appears  to  be  extremely 
probable  that  it  was,  the  last  remains  of 
the  mist  that  hangs  over  the  uses  of  this 
monument  would  be  dispersed.*  If  this 
be  the  *  sober  history  '  to  which  we  were 
referred  for  instruction,  may  we  ask  Mr. 
Fergusson  what  he  considers  *  nursery ' 
tales  ?  For  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  the 
history  of  these  times  we  would  refer  to  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Guest,  and  to  Mr.  Skene's 

*  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,'  in  which 
the  kernel  of  truth  is  carefully  separated 
from  the  mythic  and  legendary  husks  by 
which  it  was  hidden. 

The  larger  circles  of  Avebury  and  Stone- 
henge  are  connected  with  the  smaller  cir- 
cles which  sometimes  surround  tumuli  by  a 
regular  graduated  series,  ranging  from  a 
hundred  feet  in  diameter  to  twenty  feet  or 
less.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  both 
represent  the  rude  hut  of  the  time  in  which 
the  builders  lived.  In  the  case  of  Avebury, 
although  Mr.  Fergusson  pours  a  flood  of 
scorn  in  one  part  of  his  book  on  the  sim- 
ple-minded antiquaries  who  consider  it  to 
have  been  copied  from  a  house,  he  ex- 
presses precisely  the  same  view  in  another 
(p.  195).  The  very  many  like  contradic- 
tions which  abound  in  the  book  were  pro- 
bably  due  to  the  extreme  haste  with  which 
it  was  written.  As  the  evidence  stands  at 
present,  we  must  be  content  to  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  exact  age,  and  even  the 
primary  use  of  Stdnehenge  and  Avebury. 
The  former  is  probably  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  of  the  latter  it  can  only  be  said  that  it 
is  pre-Roman. 

The  large  standing  stones,  or  menhirs, 
which  form  such  magnificent  groups  at 
Carnac  or  Ashdown,  and  in  the  avenues  of 
Avebury,  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance 
to  the  groups  of  dolmens  in  a  cemetery  at 
Rajankoloor,  in  the  province  of  Sholapore. 
Both  are  arranged  in  linear  series,  and  if 
we  allow  that  the  menhirs  were  sepulchral, 
there  is  not  more  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  their  linear  arrangement  than  in  a  group 
of  tomb-stones  in  a  churchyard.     In  both 


these  cases,  however,  Mr.  Fergusson 
believes  that  they  mark  the  site  of  a 
battle. 

But  if  we  are  disappointed  at  the  histori- 
cal researches  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  we^agree 
with  him  in  believing  that  the  identity  of 
form  presented  by  fne  dolmens,  or^  large 
chambered  tombs,  which  are  found  [scat- 
tered    irregularly     throughout      Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  India, 
probably  implies  a  common  origin.      The 
idea  of  placing  the  corpse  in  a  rude  stone 
box,  either  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  hidden  in  a  tumulus,  may  have  sprung 
up    spontaneously,   and    have    produced 
in   isolated    peoples  precisely    the /same 
forms.     Even  the  hole  cut  in  one  of  the 
slabs  in  the  Indian  and  in  some  of  the 
European  examples,  may  also  have  arisen 
independently,  since,  according  to  School- 
craft, the  redskins  of  the   United  States, 
who  cannot  be  considered  as  related  in[any 
way  to  the  dolmen-builders,  very  frequent- 
ly leave  a  hole  in  the  grave  cover,  .for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  food.       When  we 
find,  however,  in  India    menhirs,  tumuli, 
stone-circles,  and  dolmens  forming  a  group 
just  as  in  Europe,  they  may  reasonably  be 
taken  to  imply  that  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  that  erected  them  were 
the  same.     Were  we  to  venture  to  put  for- 
ward an  hypothesis  to  account  for  this,  we 
should  suppose  that  just  as  the  Aryans  in- 
vaded Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  India 
on  the  other,  so  a  pre-Aryan  race  passed 
along  the   same   great  lines  of  invasion, 
bringing  their  funeral  customs  along  with 
them  into  India  and  Europe.       Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, howev<9r,  does  not  admit  this  to  be 
the  true  explanation,   but,  as  usual,   falls 
back  on  what  he  chooses  to  call  history. 
He  first  of  all  assumes  that  the  builders  of 
the  megalithic  monuments  in  India  were 
Buddhists,  and  then  jumps  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  European  holed  dolmens  are 
also   Buddhist.     It  appears  that  in  one  of 
the  edicts  which  Asoka  engraved  on  the 
rocks  in  various  parts  of  India,  one  con- 
tains  the  names  of  Ptolemy,  Antigonus, 
and  Magas;  while  other  copies  contain  the 
names  of  Antiochus  and  Alexander.  These, 
Mr.  Fergusson  takes  to  be  evidence  of  the 
Buddhist  influence  at  least  as  far  west  as 
Cyrene.     *  The  great   interest  of  this  in- 
scription  for   our    present    purpose,'    he 
writes,  *  is  that  an  Indian  emperor,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  form  an  alii- 
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ance  with  Magas  of  Cyrene,  so  near  the 
African  dolmen  field.' 

So  far  from  this  inference  being  justified 
by  the  inscription  (p.  408),  Cyrene  is  not 
even  mentioned.  Magas,  in  all  probability, 
accompanied  his  fatlij^r,  Ptolemy  Lagos,  in 
the  famous  Indian  campaigns  of  Alexan- 
der, and  the  rest  were  generals  of  division, 
who  overran  India.  Magas  subsequently 
became  King  of  Cyrene,  just  as  Ptolemy 
became  King  of  Egypt,  from  his  success 
in  arms.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  names  were  inscribed 
on  rocks  in  India  because  the  possessors 
had  been  there  as  conquerors,  rather  than 
because  of  the  intercourse  which  may 
have  been  carried  on  by  their  subjects  with 
the  far  East.  Nevertheless,  putting  the 
inscription  aside,  it  is  certain  that  Egypt 
was  intimately  connected  with  India  by 
trade ;  but  does  this  tell  us  anything  as  to 
the  spread  of  Buddhism  in  the  West  ?  It  is 
simply  incredible  that  *  Buddhist  mission- 
aries '  could  have  spread  their  faith  not 
merely  through  Egypt  into  Cyrene  and 
Algeria,  but  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Denmark, 
between  b.c.  257  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  after  Christ,  without  leaving  some 
trace  in  contemporary  history. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  second  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Buddhist  theory  is  based  on 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
Christian  and  Buddhist  ceremonial.  Sup- 
pose that  we  grant  what  he  so  boldly 
asserts — that  the  former  is  derived  from  the 
latter — what  possible  bearing  can  that  have 
on  the  holed  dolmens,  which  on  his  own 
admission  the  Christians  ifever  built,  and 
which  they  abhorred,  in  common  with  the 
other  megalithic  remains,  as  being  relics  of 
Paganism  ?  The  theory  may  be  at  once 
dismissed  not  merely  on  the  negative  evi- 
dence, but  also  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  known  facts  of  history.  Even  if  the 
Christian  ceremonial  be  a  mere  copy  of 
that  of  the  Buddhists,  which  it  is  not,  any 
inference  from  that  to  the  dolmen  builders 
is  to  the  last  degree  absurd. 

The  skulls  found  in  the  dolmens  of  Spain 
prove  that  they  were  erected  by  an  Iberian 
people  in  the  Stone  Age.  The  evidence 
which  Dr.  Thurnam  has  collected  as  to 
the  British  races,  proves  that  they  were 
used  both  by  Iberians,  Celts,  and  possibly 
Belgae ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  also  of 
the  dolmens  of  France,  *  the  Ac-people ' 
of  Mr.  Fergusson  being  Iberian  or  Basque, 


and  not  being  related,  as  he  supposes,  to 
the  Eskimos,  who  lived  in  the  caves  of 
Auvergne  in  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  and  hunt- 
ed the  reindeer  and  mammoth. 

We  must  now  draw  this  review  to  a  close. 
We  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  archaeology  offers  as  to  the  ancient 
races  of  men  who  lived  in  Europe  in  the 
remote  past.     The  Eskimos  first  of  all  ap- 
pear occupying  the  area  north  of  the  Alps 
in  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  a  race  then,  as  now, 
living  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  ignorant 
of  husbandry.     Then — after    an   interval 
which  can  only  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  the 
extinction  of  many  animals,  and  to  allow 
the  excavation  of  our  river  valleys,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  feet — the 
long-headed  swarthy  Iberians  come  before 
us  ;  the  users  of  polished-stone  and  build- 
ers of  dolmens  alike  in  Britain  and  Spain. 
.  Whether  they  were  the  first  of  the  neolithic 
peoples  who  invaded  Europe  or  not,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  they  are  the  oldest  race  which 
can  be  identified,  with  any  certainty,  in 
Britain.     To  the   neolithic   inhabitants  of 
Europe  we  owe  not  merely   most  of  our 
domestic  animals,  but  also  the  knowledge 
of  some  of  our  most  important  seeds  and 
fruits.     Then  follow  the  ages  of  bronze  and 
iron,  in  which  the  Celts  who  had  invaded 
France  in  the  Neolithic  Age  found  their 
way  into  Britain,  followed  by  the  Belgae. 
We  have  also  seen  on  what  grounds  the 
belief  is  founded  that  the  knowledge  of 
metals  was  spread  northward  among  the 
barbarians  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain, 
by  commerce ;  that  the  art  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  north  of  the  Alps,  is  Etruscan,   or 
Etrusco- Grecian.     In  this  story  there  is  of 
course  a  great  lack  of  precision,  and  an 
entire  absence  of  dates  used  historically. 
The  evidence  also  as  to  the  age  of  Avebury 
and  Stonehenge  has  been  examined,  and 
proved  to  be  insufficient  to  connect  them 
with  any  historical  record.     We  will  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  decide  whether  the 
caution  which  the  archaeologists  show  in 
dealing  with  remains  of  this  class,  or  the 
mode  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  fixes  their 
dates,  and  tells  us  all  about  them,  is  the 
more  likely  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Mr.   Fergusson  points  out,  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  triumph,  that  his  views  have  not 
been  refuted,  and  that  judgment  by  default 
must  be  given  in  his  favor.     The  public  ■ 
can  judge  for  itself  whether  the  plaintiff  has 
made  good  his  case  of  proving  the  dates  of 
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the  megalithic  monuments,  or  of  telling  us 
by  whom  they  were  made.  His  hasty  gene- 
ralization and  lack  of  power  of  criticism 
stand  in  painful  contrast  to  the  caution  and 
the  scholarship  which  characterize  the 
works  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Evans. 
Nevertheless,  the  cleverness  and  smartness, 
and  the  good  woodcuts  of  his  book, 
coupled  with  his  authority  as  a  writer  on 


architecture,  will  doubtless  attract  attention 
to  archaeology  in  circles  in  which  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  studied.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  readers  of  hi$  book  will  not 
carry  away  with  them  the  idea  that  the 
views  which  he  attacks  are  held  by  any 
archaeologists  at  the  present  day. — British 
Quarterly  Review, 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHEALING.* 

O  WHO  sits  and  sings  the  sad  song  of  the  Shealing, 

Alone  on  the  hill-side,  alone  in  the  night ! 
Dead  still  through  the  shadows  of  moonlight  is  stealing, 

The  dew's  on  the  heather,  the  mist  on  the  height. 
She  sitteth  in  silence,  and,singeth  so  slowly; 

She  milks  the  dark  kine  with  her  fingers  so  fair. 
White  woe  of  the  lost,  may  her  vigil  be  holy  ! 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

Dark  strewn  on  the  grass  are  the  stones  of  the  Shealing, 

The  wild  leek  and  nettle  grow  black  over  all ; 
Here  morning  to  gloaming  the  black  hawk  is  wheeling, 

And  foumart  and  stoat  suckle  young  in  the  wall. 
It's  lonely  by  daylight,  but  nightly,  ah  !   nightly. 

She  comes  from  her  cave,  with  her  kine,  and  sits  there. 
Oh,  hearken!  she  sings,  and  her  face  gleams  so  whitely : 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

O  who  would  not  hark  to  the  song  of  the  Shealing  ! 

I  stand  in  the  shadow,  I  listen  and  sigh. 
The  day  comes  again,  happy  voices  are  pealing. 

The  blue  smoke  curls  up  to  the  sweet  summer  sky ; 

0  red  in  the  sunset  the  kine  gather  yonder. 
The  maidens  are  milking  with  rosy  feet  bare  ; 

The  sheep-dog  is  barking, — I  hear  it  and  ponder, — 
The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

'  O  green  was  the  pasture,  and  sweet  was  the  Shealing, 

And  kind  were  the  maidens  bare-footed  and  free. 

And  full  of  enchantment  was  Love's  tender  feeling 
When  the  moon  rose  so  silently  up  from  the  sea. 

And  on  the  green  knolls  walked  the  loved  and  the  lover, 
Wrapt  warm  in  one  plaid,  with  one  thought  and  one  care : 

1  see  them !  I  hear  them !  my  heart's  running  over, — 
The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

O  spirit  of  whiteness,  O  ghost  of  the  Shealing ! 

Sing  on,  and  sing  low  in  the  shade  of  the  hill ; 
The  picture  has  faded  your  voice  was  revealing. 

The  white  owl  looks  out  through  the  threshold  so  chill. 
There's  a  star  on  Ben  Rannoch  shines  softly  above  you, 

It  sparkles  all  night  on  the  dew  in  your  hair : 
White  Soul  of  the  Silence,  we  hear  you  and  love  you, — 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. — St,  PauVs, 

*  The  rude  cluster  of  huts  in  the  midst  of  the  distant  pasturage  whither  the  cattle  were  driven  in 
summer,  and  where  they  grazed  for  many  weeks,  attended  oy  the  women  and  maidens  of  the  farm. 
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DR.     LIVINGSTONE    AND     HIS    WORK. 


David  Livingstone  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
early  in  the  present  century.  His  grand- 
father was  originally  the  occupier  of  a  small 
farm  in  Ulva,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  but 
owing  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  family, 
found  himself  obliged  to  quit  his  island 
home  to  seek  employment  at  the  Blantyre 
cotton  works  on  the  Clyde,  above  Glasgow. 
Livingstone's  father  and  uncles  having  been 
fairly  educated,  easily  obtained  situations 
as  clerks  at  the  factory,  though  the  former 
appears  to  have  relinquished  his  employ- 
ment with  the  pen,  and  to  have  occupied 
himself  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  in 
keeping  a  shop  as  a  tea  dealer  in  Glasgow. 
He  died  a  member  of  the  Independents  in 
1856,  but  brought  up  his  children  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

At  ten  years  of  age,  David  Livingstone 
was  put  to  work  as  a  *  piecer  *  at  the  Blan- 
tyre factory.  Even  at  this  early  date  his 
diaracter  was  remarkable  for  a  gravity,  and 
steady,  plodding  earnestness.  Reading 
took  the  place  of  ordinary  amusements; 
and  after  a  hard  day's  work  the  boy  would 
often  sit  at  his  studies  so  far  into  the  night, 
as  to  call  for  his  mother's  peremptory  in- 
terference. To  economise  time,  he  accus- 
tomed himself  while  at  work  to  place  an 
open  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning 
jenny,  and  catch  sentence  after  sentence  as 
he  passed  backwards  and  forwards  in  front 
of  it,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
machinery.  An  evening  school  was  made 
to  help  in  his  education,  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  no  leisure  time  was  wasted. 
While  still  a  youth,  the  truths  of  religion 
took  a  deep  hold  of  his  mind  ;  and  under 
the  feeling  thus  produced,  *  in  the  glow  of 
love,'  as  he  says,  *  which  Christianity  in- 
spires, I  soon  resolved  to  devote  myself  to 
the  alleviation  of  human  misery.'  *  Turning 
this  idea  over  in  my  mind/  he  adds,  *  I  felt 
that  to  be  the  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  Chi- 
na might  lead  to  the  material  benefit  of  some 
portions  of  that  immense  empire ;  and  there- 
fore set  myself  to  obtain  a  medical  educa- 
tion, in  order  to  be  qualified  for  that  enter- 
prise.' Being  promoted  at  nineteen  to 
higher  work  in  the  factory,  the  increased 
wages  he  received  enabled  him,  by  work- 
ing during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  to 
support  himself  at  Glasgow  while  attend- 
ing the  medical,  Greek,  and  divinity  class- 
es, which  were  held  in  the  winter.     By  the 


advice  of  friends,  he  was  induced,  though 
reluctantly,  to  offer  himself  for  the  servicft 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
was  accepted.  His  admission  as  a  *  Li- 
centiate of  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons,' completed  his  preparatory  labors. 
Just  at  the  time,  however,  the  opium  war 
broke  out  in  China,  and  this  presented  an 
obstacle  so  great  as  to  render  it  advisable 
that  he  should  abandon  his  original  design, 
and  look  elsewhere  for  a  sphere  of  enter- 
prise. It  was  soon  offered.  Mr.  Moffat, 
another  of  the  London  Society's  missiona- 
ries, was  laboring  successfully  in  Southern 
Africa  among  the  tribe  of  the  Bechuana. 
Livingstone  heard  of  this ;  and  as  both  the 
scene  and  the  work  were  attractive,  he 
resojved  to  join  him. 

Accordingly  in  1840,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  his  Society,  he  left  England  for 
Kuruman,  Mr.  Moffat's  station.  There  he 
spent  the  first  three  years.  In  1843  ^^ 
moved  to  Mabotsa,  some  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-east,  where,  in  the  effort 
to  help  his  Bakatta  proteges^  the  memorable 
encounter  with  the  lion  occurred,  which  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  In  1844  he 
married  the  veteran  missionary's  daughter. 
Having  made  a  friend  of  Sechele,  chief  of 
the  Bakwains,  he  ultimately  removed  to 
his  country,  and  built  a  station  with  his 
own  hands,  near  a  small  stream  called  th^ 
Kolobeng. 

Some  years  pass  in  hard  and  successful 
work,  and  then  Livingstone  renounces  his 
life  as  a  stationary  teacher ;  and,  though 
never  entirely  relinquishing  his  missionary, 
character,  assumes  that  of  an  explorer,  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  The  change 
came  about  in  this  way. 

To  the  south-east  of  Kolobeng  lay  the 
Kashan  mountains,  to  which  a  number  of 
Dutch  Boers,  fugitives  from  English  law, 
had  migrated,  and  formed  a  small  republic. 
Having  appropriated  their  territory,  they 
had  compelled  the  natives  themselves  to 
live,  if  not  in  absolute  slavery,  yet  under  a 
system  of  unpaid  labor  very  closely  allied 
to  it.  Livingstone,  with  his  missionary 
views,  was  of  course  looked  upon  as  an 
interloper,  and  hated  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  To  add  to  the  grievance  of  the 
settlement  at  Kolobeng,  his  subsequent 
discovery  of  Lake  Ngami  had  encouraged 
traders  to  advance  from  the  south,  who,  by 
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giving  the  natives  ideas  about  commercial 
matters  they  never  had  before,  tended  to 
raise  disaffection  towards  themselves.  The 
result  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers  to  make  a  raid  on  the  Bakwains, 
which  a  report  that  the  latter  were  well 
armed  with  guns  and  cannon  (an  amusing 
myth  about  a  black  pot  of  Livingstone's) 
alone  prevented.  They  then  tried  to  get 
the  Governor  at  the  Cape,  Sir  G.  Cath- 
cart,  to  interfere,  and  negotiations  which 
followed  ended  in  a  treaty  far  more  favora- 
ble to  the  natives  than  to  themselves.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  Boers  on  Sechele  and  the  Bak- 
wains  in  1852,  in  which  Livingstone's 
house  was  burnt  down,  and  all  his  properx 
ty  destroyed,  while  he  was  absent  on  a 
journey  to  the  Cape. 

This  opposition  was  very  provoking  to 
Livingstone ;  and  the  determination  to  car- 
ry out  his  plans  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  set  him  at  work  forthwith  to 
open  up  the  country  northwards.  In  com- 
pany with  two  English  gentlemen,  Mr.  Os- 
well  and  Major  Vardon,  the  great  Kala- 
hari desert  was  crossed,  and  Lake  Ngami 
discovered,  in  August  1849.  Livingstone's 
opinion  of  this  country  deserves  notice: 
— *  Not  only  the  natives,'  he  says,  *  but 
Europeans  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  an  Indian  climate,  find  the 
tract  of  ^country  indicated' — the  southern 
borders  of  the  Kalahari — *both  healthy 
and  restorative  ....  Cases  have  been 
known  in  which  patients  have  come  from 
the  coasts  with  complaints  closely  resem- 
bling, if  they  were  not  actually  those  of 
consumption ;  and  they  have  recovered  by 
the  influence  of  the  climate  alone.' 

A  subsequent  journey  in  the  same  direc- 
tion brought  him  to  the  town  of  Sebituane, 
chief  of  the  Makololo,  from  whom  he  met 
with  a  most  cordial  reception.  Unfortu- 
nately the  chief  fell  sick  and  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival ;  but  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance made  before  this  occurred  was  con- 
firmed by  his  successor,  a  daughter,  Ma- 
Mochisane.  In  order  to  confer  with  her 
on  the  matter,  Livingstone  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Shesheke,  where  she  lived,  130 
miles  to  the  north-east,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Oswell.  It  was  on  this  journey  that 
they  discovered  the  Zambesi,  towards  the 
end  of  June  1851,  even  then,  the  dry  sea- 
son of  the  year,  a  magnificent  stream  300 
or  400  yards  broad.  In  defence  of  his 
claim  to  the  discovery.  Dr.  Livingstone 
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says,  *  The  Portuguese  maps  all  represent 
the  Zambesi  as  rising  far  to  the  east  of 
where  we  now  were ;  and  if  ever  anything 
like  a  chain  of  trading  stations  (as  is  assert- 
ed) had  existed  across  the  country  between 
the  latitudes  12°  and  18^  south,  this  mag- 
nificent portion  of  the  river  must  have  been 
known  before.'  The  discovery  was  indeed 
important ;  and  impelled  not  only  by  the 
prospects  it  presented,  but  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  difficulties  at  Kolobeng,  Liv- 
ingstone decided  to  explore  the  river  tho- 
roughly, and  meanwhile  send  his  family 
home  to  England. 

The  journey  undertaken  with  this  view 
commenced  in  the  early  part  of  June  1852, 
and  *  extended  from  Capetown,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  to  S. 
Paul  de  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola  on 
the  west  coast,  and  thence  across  south 
central  Aifrica  in  an  oblique  direction  to 
Quelimane  in  Eastern  Africa.'  Besides 
geographical  research,  Livingstone  tells  us 
that  his  object  was  to  find  if  he  could  *  a 
healthy  district  that  might  prove  a  centre 
of  civilisation,  and  open  up  the  interior  by 
a  path  to  either  the  east  or  west  coast.' 

Glancing  rapidly  along  his  route,  we  are 
to  see  our  traveller  first  at  Kuruman,  where 
the  panic  in  the  country  on  account  of  the 
attack  on  Kolobeng  delayed  him.  Then 
at  Linyanti,  capital  of  the  Makololo,  where 
Sekeletu  now  reigned  in  place  of  his  sister 
Ma-Mophisane,  showing  himself,  like  his 
predecessors,  favorable  to  Livingstone. 
Then  with  a  large  body  of  Makololo,  pro- 
vided by  the  chief,  on  December  27,  1853, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  Leeba 
and  Leeambye.     Where  we  pause. 

The  Leeambye — also  called  the  Kabom- 
po  and  Zambesi — is  a  large  river  300  yards 
wide,  flowing  from  the  eastward,  while  the 
Leeba,  250  yards  wide,  comes  from  the 
N.N.VV.  The  junction  of  the  two  forms 
Livingstone's  Zambesi,  lat.  14^  10'  52" 
S.,  long,  23^  35'  40"  E.  Lake  Dilolo, 
a  small  body  of  water,  reached  Febru- 
ary 20,  1854,  is  the  source  of  the  Leeba. 
It  was  only  on  his  return  that  Livingstone 
ascertained  this.  But  the  courses  taken  by 
the  different  streams  he  crossed  struck  him ; 
and  the  observations  he  made  on  his  jour- 
ney back  impressing  him  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Dilolo  country  was  the  water- 
shed of  the  streams  running  east  and  west, 
led  him  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  of  which  he  had  not  heard  at 
the  time,  that  the  form  of  the  interior  of 
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the  South  African  continent  is  that  of  an 
elevated  saucer-shaped  plateau.  In  other 
words,  that  the  country  iis  gradually  de- 
pressed towards  its  centre,  sloping  from  an 
inner  environing  mountain  ridge  towards 
which  the  land  rises  from  the  coa3t  The 
western  ridge  was  crossed  at  a  spot  called 
Tala  Mungongo,  lat.  9*^  42'  37'  S.,  and 
by  carefully  noticing  the  course  of  the  va- 
rious streams  flowing  thence  to  the  centre, 
and  forming  his  judgment  from  what  Arab 
traders  had  told  him — subsequently  con- 
firmed by  his  own  observation — that  the 
rivers  set  inland  from  a  similar  ridge  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  the  conclusion 
forced  itself  on  Livingstone's  mind,  that 
these  river  systems,  uniting  at  last  pass  out 
to  the  north  and  south  in  two  main  drains ; 
the  northern  finding  its  way  to  the  Atlan- 
tic as  the  Congo  on  the  west  coast,  and 
the  southern  to  the  Indian  Ocean  as  the 
Zambesi  on  the  east.  The  configuration 
of  the  country  alluded  to  will  account  for 
the  course  of  the  Leeba  from  the  lake  be- 
ing about  S.E.,  while  the  Leeambye  joins 
it  flowing  west  from  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  central  plateau.  But  Livingstone  also 
speaks  confidently  of  *  a  sort  of  elevated 
partition  in  the  great  longitudinal  valley ' 
between  the  latitudes  about  6**  and  12°  S. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  him  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  considering  this  peculiar  configu- 
ration of  the  country,  and  hearing  from 
some  Zanzibar  Arabs  of  the  existence  of  a 
lakeTanganyenka  (Tanganyika)  and  Nyan- 
ja  (Nyassa)  to  the  east  of  Londa  where  he 
then  was,  he  was  led  to  the  probable  con- 
jecture that  the  region  about  them  would 
be  found  to  be  the  watershed  of  the  Nile 
to  the  north,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Zambesi 
to  the  south.  Thus  his  sagacity  brought 
him  to  anticipate  the  existence  of  facts 
which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
travels  of  Burton,  Speke  and  Grant,  and 
Sir  S.  Baker;  and  which  only  remain  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and  defined  in 
the  completion  of  those  researches  the  ex- 
citing story  of  whose  partial  accomplish- 
ment we  have  recently  heard. 

A  few  words  must  dispose  of  Living- 
stone's westward  journey.  Passing  various 
tribes  as  he  wends  along,  chiefly  on  ox- 
back,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Makolo- 
lo,  he  encounters  no  opposition,  but  the 
contrary,  till  he  enters  the  territory  of  the 
Chiboque.  There,  however,  he  gets  on 
the  track  of  the  Mambari,  or  haif-caste 
Portuguese  slave-traders,  from  whom  the 


native  chiefe  exacted  heavy  tribute,  and  the 
hostilities  with  which  he  is  threatened  on 
his  staunch  refusal  to  submit  to  their  im- 
positions, were  avoided  simply  by  his  firm- 
ness and  tact  On  his  arrival  at  Loando, 
May  31,  1854,  he  was  well  received  by 
the  Portuguese,  whose  kind  treatment  did 
much  to  restore  his  health  which  had  been 
impaired  by  fever,  and  the  poor  food, 
chiefly  manioc  root,  on  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  live.  But  his  task  was  boot- 
less. The  country  was  unhealthy.  The 
coast  tribes  were  inhospitable.  Waggons 
would  be  impracticable  among  the  inter- 
minable forests,  marshes,  and  rivers.  The 
westward  route  being  thus  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, instead  of  availing  himself  of  the 
ofier  of  a  passage  home  from  the  officers  of 
H.M*s.  cruisers  at  Loando,  Livingstone 
determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  seek 
a  path  along  the  Zamb^i  to  the  east. 

In  August,  1855,  he  is  once  more  at 
Linyanti ;  on  November  3,  starting  down 
the  Zamb^i  with  a  large  retinue  of 
Makololo. 

The  country  beyond  Linyanti  is  greatiy 
infested  by  the  *  Tsetse '  fly,  the  bite  of 
which,  fatal  to  oxen,  horses  and  dogs,  is 
perfectly  harmless  to  man,  as  well  as  to 
goats  and  sheep,  and  wild  animals.  Afler 
its  bite  is  received  the  victim  gradually 
pines  as  if  seized  with  consumption,  and 
in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  dies.  There  is 
no  cure  for  it  known.  In  appearance  the 
*  Tsetse '  resembles  the  honey-bee,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  house-fly. 
It  is  common  throughout  the  whole  of 
Central  Africa,  and  infests  certain  well  de- 
fined districts,  usually  those  frequented  by 
game;  numbers  may  be  found  in  a  par- 
ticular spot,  and  yet  a  few  yards  farther  on 
not  a  single  fly  is  to  be  seen.  It  only  bites 
in  the  day-time. 

Starting  at  night,  therefore,  to-get  safely 
through  the  *  tsetse  *  tract,  on  November 
4  Livingstone  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Kalai,  where  the  rapids  commence  above 
the  *  Victoria  Falls,'  as  he  loyally  named 
them.  They  are  known  among  the  natives 
as  '  Mosi  oa  tunya.'  (Smoke  does  sound 
there.)  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  their 
appearance,  which  is  perhaps  unique. 
Columns  of  vapor,  darkening  upward  from 
a  white  base,  first  become  visible,  rising  at 
distinct  intervals  like  jets  of  smoke  in  the 
far  distance.  The  broad  stream  sweeps 
along,  its  surface  dotted  in  every  direction 
with  beautiful  green  islands,  and  then  the 
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vast  body  of  water  is  seen  to  descend 
suddenly  into  a  deep  perpendicular  fissure 
1 80  yards  wide,  extending  across  the  entire 
bed  of  the  river,  and  is  lost  to  view. 
Looking  down  from  the  brink  opposite, 
masses  of  dense  white  vapor  conceal  the 
seething  volume  of  fallen  water  below, 
from  which  feathery  columns  of  spray  like 
those  described,  rainbow  covered  and  the 
source  of  ceaseless  showers,  perpetually 
ascend  far  up  into  the  air.  Passing  east- 
ward (the  river  here  flows  north  and  south) 
along  tlie  edge  of  the  cleft  in  front  of  the 
falls,  the  fissure  is  seen  to  extend,  from  a 
gap  near  the  end,  with  still  narrower  di- 
mensions in  a  zigzag  course,  down  which 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Zambesi  water, 
compressed  into  a  deep,  swifl  column,  rolls 
along  boiling  and  foaming,  till  it  finds  an 
outlet  at  a  lower  level.  The  rock  through 
which  the  chasm  runs  is  a  dark  brown 
basalt,  covered  at  the  projecting  angles 
and  wherever  there  is  root-hold,  with  a 
dense  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  The 
length  of  the  fissure  into  which  the  river 
falls,  is  by  a  measurement  made  in  the 
year  i860,  rather  more  than  that  number 
of  yards ;  and  the  depth  from  its  edge  to 
the  surface  of  the  basin  water,  about  400 
feet.  On  account  of  clouds,  Livingstone 
was  unable  to  take  the  position  of  the 
falls;  but  Kalai,  a  few  miles  above  (north) 
is,  according  to  his  observation,  in  lat.  17** 
51'  54"  S.  and  long.  25°  41'  E. 

Passing  the  confluence  of  the  Kafue,  on 
January  14,  1856,  he  reached  that  of  the 
Loangwa,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Zumbo, 
formerly  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  pro- 
bably the  farthest  point  inland  to  which 
they  have  penetrated  from  the  east, 
long.  30°  32'  E.  Crossing  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Zambesi,  along  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  travelling,  on  February  6, 
he  entered  the  extensive  district  of  Chi- 
cova,  where  silver  mines  were  said  to 
have  once  existed.  After  examining  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country, — a 
soft  grey  sandstone — he  was  unable  to 
meet  with  traces  of  silver;  but  crossing 
some  dykes  of  basalt  running  north  and 
south,  *  the  sandstone,*  he  says,  *  is  then 
found  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  at  the 
rivulet  called  Nake,  we  found  it  tilted  up 
and  exhibiting  a  section  which  was  coarse 
sandstone  above,  sandstone  flag,  shale,  and 
lastly,  a  thin  seam  of  coal.*  This  seam, 
it  is  true,  was  not  traced  far,  being  dis- 
placed by  a  fault  formed  by  a  dyke  of 


basalt.  ,  But  its  existence  can  hardly  be 
deemed  an  unimportant  matter,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  discovery 
was  made  in  the  very  centre  of  a  cotton- 
producing  district,  that  iron  is  plentiful  in 
the  hills  to  the  north,  and  that  if,  as  Liv- 
ingstone thinks,  silver  may  liot  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  products  of  the  country,  gold 
certainly  is,  specimens  of  which  the  writer 
has  in  his  possession.  That  the  Portuguese 
of  the  lower  settlements  have  not  availed 
themselves  more  of  the  advantages  thus 
offered  them,  is  owing  much  to  their  in- 
dolence and  want  of  enterprise,  but  more 
to  the  hostility  of  the  tribes  of  these  dis- 
tricts, who  vigorously  oppose  any  attempts 
to  advance  into  their  territory.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  of  gold,  however,  comes 
into  their  hands,  though  it  is  all  obtained 
from  natives  living  on  the  borders,  who 
bring  it  to  their  settlements.  The  gold  in 
the  form  of  dust  is  put  into  goose-quills, 
and  one  quill  is  sold  for  twenty-four  yards 
of  calico.  A  singular  superstition  keeps 
down  the  produce.  The  natives  believe 
the  earth  to  consist  of  a  thin,  flat,  pan- 
cake-like crust  of  matter,  poised  in  space ; 
and  for  fear  of  breaking  through  this 
crust,  and  falling  headlong  into  the  fathom- 
less depths  that  they  suppose  yawn  for 
them  below,  they  will  never  venture  to 
dig  deeper  than  the  level  of  their  chin. 
Whenever  a  flake  or  nugget  of  gold  is 
met  with,  it  is  put  back  into  the  earth 
again,  under  the  impression  that  it  forms 
the  seed  of  the  gold ! 

Striking  away  from  the  river  southward, 
Livingstone  failed  on  this  occasion  to  see 
the  rapids  of  Kebrabasa,  fifty  miles  above 
Tette.  These  rapids  no  doubt  present  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Zambesi — especially  at  one  point  where 
the  whole  volume  of  the  stream,  com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  a  few  yards, 
rushes  down  with  tremendous  force  be- 
tween high  perpendicular  banks  of  solid 
rock.  But  from  the  Victoria  Falls  to  the 
central  Luabo  mouth-branch,  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  shape  of  hindrance 
except  shoals,  and  these  are  only  trouble- 
some at  the  dry  season  of  the  year. 

Tette,  in  native  nomenclature  Nungw^, 
the  farthest  Portuguese  settlement  west- 
ward, was  reached  safely  on  March  3. 
The  Commandant,  Major  Sicard,  received 
the  travellers  kindly,  and  on  hearing  the 
account  of  the  coal  discovered  at  Chicova, 
mentioned  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  five 
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other  seams  lower  down.  They  were 
found  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  Lofubu, 
the  visible  width  of  the  largest  seam  ac- 
cording to  Liviiigstone's  measurement 
being  58  inches.  The  whole  of  the  district 
two  miles  below  Tette  proved  to  be  car- 
boniferous ;  and  if  rumor  counts  for  any- 
thing, it  extends  into  the  Maravi  country 
far  to  the  north  in  the  region  of  the 
lakes. 

But  the  protracted  journey  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  Passing  the  Lupata  gorge,  Senna 
was  reached  April  27.  Morambala  and 
the  Shir6  mouth,  May  1 1.  Thirty  miles 
below,  Shupanga.  It  was  here  Mrs.  Li- 
vingstone died  .of  virulent  fever,  six  years 
after  she  had  joined  her  husband  from 
England,  on  April  22,  1862.  She  lies 
buried  under  a  fine  baobab  tree,  close  to 
a  modern  Portuguese  house,  and  a  simple 
white  monument  marks  her  grave.  From 
Mazaro,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  down 
the  Mutu  river  to  Quelimane,  and  so  the 
east  coast  is  touched  at  last.  May  26, 1856. 
A  few  weeks  after  H.M.S.  Frolic  anchored 
off  Quelimane,  and  giving  him  a  passage 
to  Mauritius,  the  traveller  embarked  in  a 
steamship  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  and 
on  December  1 2  landed  in  England. 

Livingstone  was  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers after  his  return.     The  feeling  re- 
garding   him   amounted   to   enthusiasm ; 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  his  book 
was  read,  published  in  1857,  proved  the 
interest  that  was  taken  in  all  he  had  done. 
A  high  estimate  was  formed  of  his  abilities ; 
but   a   still   higher   one,  perhaps,  of  the 
qualities  he  had  displayed,  the  energy,  the 
perseverance,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  com- 
bined  with   powers   of  endurance  and  a 
courage  and  activity  that  certainly  revealed 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  calibre.     Nor  was 
the  integrity  of  his  personal  character  for- 
gotten. On  what  just  grounds  this  opinion 
rested,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  in  spite  of 
severe  criticism,  and  not  a  few  hard  words, 
his  reputation  stands  as  high  as  ever.  And 
what  had  he  done  ?     He  had  overthrown 
the  belief  which  previously  existed,  *that 
a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa  con- 
sisted of  sandy  deserts  into  which  rivers 
ran  and  were  lost.*     He  had  filled  up  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  map  of  central 
Africa,  lying  between  the  15th  and  28th 
parallels  of  S.  latitude.     A  splendid  river 
was  found  crossing  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  continent,  and  he  had  accomplished 


the  work  of  tracing  it  down  to  its  outlet 
with  the  hope  of  its  becoming  a  path  for 
the  missionary  and  the  merchant.  He  had 
shown,  too,  that  the  African,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  open  to  the  influence  of  reason, 
truth,  and  kindness,  that  he  was  capable 
of  improvement,  and  often  eager  for  it: 
while  all  that  he  wrote  of  such  chiefs  as 
Sechele  and  Sebituane  had  corroborated 
the  opinion  of  every  unprejudiced  observer 
that  the  country  could  produce  men  of  a 
far  higher  stamp  than  was  generally  be- 
lieved. 

And  now  he  might  have  rested.  Most 
men  would ;  but  not  Livingstone.  Feeling 
more  than  ever,  after  his  experience  on  the 
Zambesi,  the  enormous  evils  of  the  slave 
trade  which  prevails  along  its  banks ;  feel- 
ing, too,  that  the  best  corrective  was  to 
go  with  commerce  and  civilisation  as  the 
handmaids  of  religion,  he  endeavored,  by 
public  speeches  at  most  of  our  principal 
places,  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  coun- 
try his  return  had  excited.  At  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  a  strong  feeling  was  aroused 
among  the  mercantile  and  cotton-manu- 
facturing communities ;  and  on  the  side  of 
religion  the  Universities  en^braced  his 
cause.  Perhaps  he  never  created  a  deeper 
impression  than  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
concluded  a  telling  speech  in  the  Senate 
House  before  the  leading  members  of  the 
university,  in  these  words : — *  I  know  that 
in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  cut  off  in  that 
country  which  is  now  open. — Do  not  let 
it  be  shut  again  ! — I  go  back  to  Africa  to 
try  to  make  open  a  path  for  commerce 
and  Christianity;  do  you  carry  out  the 
work  which  I  have  begun. — I  leave  it  with 
you!' 

There  was  no  resisting  such  an  appeal. 
It  went  abroad,  and  Englishmen  were 
stirred.  And  they  were  stirred  to  a  depth 
that  impelled  them  to  come  forward,  as 
they  heard  the  man  and  felt  what  he  was. 
The  Government,  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
made  a  liberal  grant  of  money,  and  fur- 
nished him  besides  with  a  small  steamer 
to  aid  him  in  his  further  researches.  To 
give  him  influence  with  the  Portuguese, 
he  was  appointed  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Que- 
limane. An  expedition  was  formed,  com- 
posed of  picked  men,  who,  as  well  as  as- 
sisting Livingstone  in  the  direct  objects 
of  his  undertaking,  were  to  examine  and 
report  on  scientific  matters.  This  object, 
as  concisely  stated  in  Livingstone's  second 
book,  was  *to  explore  the  Zambesi,  its 
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mouths  and  tributaries,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  used  as  highways  for  commerce 
and  Christianity  to  pass  into  the  vast  in- 
terior of  Africa.'  The  expedition  left  Eng- 
land in  H.M.S.  Pearly  on  March  10, 1858 ; 
and  in  the  following  May  the  little  steamer 
Ma-Robert — Mrs.  Livingstone's  Makololo 
name — was  put  together  and  launched  in 
the  Kongone  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

But,  while  this  was  all  doing,  the  Uni- 
versities did  not  forget  Dr.  Livingstone's 
legacy.  Oxford,  in  addition  to  the  Glas- 
gow M.D.  recently  conferred,  had  given 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. ;  but 
she  showed  much  more  how  she  appre- 
ciated his  merits  by  uniting  with  the  other 
universities  tg  promote  the  religious  objects 
he  had  in  view.  His  first  work  in  the  Ma- 
Robert  was  to  ascend  the  Shir^,  and  dis- 
cover a  beautiful  region  along  its  banks  to 
the  eastward,  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mended in  subsequent  letters  home,  as  a 
field  for  missionary  enterprise.  In  the 
same  letters  he  referred  to  the  organisation 
of  a  mission,  which,  he  suggested,  should 
consist  of  a  Missionary  Bishop  as  leader, 
a  staff  of  clergymen,  and  a  small  band  of 
laborers  and  skilled  artisans  to  instruct 
the  natives  in  industrial  work.  This  advice 
was  acted  upon.  The  then  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, Dr.  Wiiberforce — suitably  to  the  pres- 
tige of  that  honored  name — took  an  act- 
ive part  in  establishing  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  *  Universities'  Mission 
to  Central  Africa.'  The  Rev.  C.  F.  Mac- 
kenzie, Archdeacon  of  Pieter-Maritzburg, 
in  Natal,  was  chosen  as  Bishop;  and 
1 7,000/.  having  been  subscribed,  of  which 
a  large  portion  was  contributed  by  the 
manufacturing  towns,  the  mission  left  Eng- 
land on  October  6,  i860.  After  Bishop 
Mackenzie's  consecration  at  Capetown,  on 
January  i,  186 1,  he  set  sail  with  his  com- 
panions for  the  Kongone  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  in  two  parties,  on  board  H.M. 
ships  Sidon  and  Lyra,  The  Ma-Robefi  had 
proved  too  weak  for  her  work,Nand,  besides 
carrying  the  missionaries,  the  Sidon  had 
the  task  of  taking  out  tht  Pioneer  in  convoy, 
a  new  and  larger  steamer  granted  to  Liv- 
ingstone by  Government.  Arriving  off  the 
Kongone  early  in  February,  they  found 
the  doctor  with  his  party  waiting  for  them, 
having  just  returned  from  the  Makololo 
country,  where  he  had  gone  to  take  home 
the  men  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  at 
Tette,  in  1856. 

Dr.  Livingstone  threw  himself  into  the 


plans  of  the  missionaries,  and  without 
absolutely  identifying  himself  with  their 
work,  gave  it  his  hearty  support  and  co- 
operation. The  Pioneer  was  offered  for 
their  passage  up  the  rivers  Zambesi  and 
Shir^;  and  the  proposal  that  he  should 
himself  accompany  them  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  settle  near  Lake 
Shirwah,  was  accepted  with  even  greater 
satisfaction.  This  good  office  accomplish- 
ed, he  proceeded  with  his  own  work  of  ex- 
ploring the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa 
(lat  14^  25'  S.,  long.  35**  30'  E.),  discov- 
ered, like  Lake  Shirwah,  a  few  miles  S.  S. 
E.  of  it,  in  1859. 

Parenthetically:  a  figure  of  medium 
height,  the  tough  wiry  frame  denoting 
great  powers  of  endurance,  the  left  arm, 
slightly  shortened,  recalling  the  perilous 
encounter  with  the  lion ;  firmest  features, 
weather-beaten  and  browned,  though  not 
roughened  by  exposure,  passive  and 
thoughtful  rather  than  demonstrative,  the 
eyes'  keen  glance,  and  a  rapidly  changing 
expression,  betraying  furtive  enthusiasm : 
a  low  voice,  winning  address,  manners 
quiet,  frank,  and  unaffected,  even  reserved ; 
such  was  David  Livingstone  as  he  is  re- 
membered in  his  favorite  dress  of  rough 
blue  naval  cloth,  the  jacket  short,  and  the 
low  cap  of  the  same  material,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  silver  band.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
forget  the  kindliness  of  disposition,  and 
the  readiness  to  give  sympathy  wherever 
there  was  zeal,  though  hesitation,  or  a  self 
sparing  timidity  was  derided  as  much  as  it 
was  despised.  Full  of  courage  and  self- 
reliant,  he  exj>ects  to  find  something  of  a 
like  spirit  in  others ;  and  he  gives  them 
credit  for  it,  never  assuming  backwardness 
or  incapacity,  but  sternly  meeting  and 
dealing  with  it  when  its  existence  is  per- 
ceived. With  a  fund  of  quiet  humor — 
and  sarcasm,  too,  if  he  pleased— Living- 
stone possessed  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  entered  thoroughly  into  a  joke. 
He  might  often  be  seen  talking  to  the 
Makololo  he  had  brought  down  from  the 
country  of  Sekeletu,  and  their  attention 
and  respect  as  they  listened  or  replied  to 
him  plainly  showed  the  influence  he  had 
with  them.  Indeed,  one  of  Livingstone's 
strongest  points,  and  one  that  has  con- 
duced, no  doubt,  as  much  to  his  safety  as 
his  success,  is  his  power  of  understanding 
and  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  of  win- 
ning their  confidence  while  he  overawes 
their  truculence. 
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As  regards  the  practical  objects  with 
which  it  started,  this  expedition  fell  short 
of  success.  Little  was  done  beyond  lay- 
ing down  the  position  of  the  comparative- 
ly unimportant  lakes  of  Shirwah  and  Ny- 
assa,  and  a  complete  survey  of  the  Shir^ 
and  lower  parts  of  the  Zambesi.  Several 
circumstances  combined  to  bring  about 
this  result.  Though  the  natives  of  the 
Shire  country  were  found  to  grow  very 
little  cotton,  and  that,  moreover,  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  soil  is  cotton  producing,  and  that  with 
proper  attention,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  better  sorts  of  the  plant,  its  cultivation 
would  be  remunerative.  The  land  will 
grow  sugar-cane,  cereals  on  the  upland 
plateaux — the  wheat  near  Tetle  is  excep- 
tionally fine — the  tropical  fruits  that  are 
known,  and  some  that  are  not.  Indigo 
grows  wild.  The  forests  contain  valuable 
wQods,  such  as  ebony  and  *  lignum  vitae,' 
and  large  sized  timber  of  different  kinds. 
The  rocks  are  metalliferous ;  plumbago 
and  hematite  abound ;  gold  is  not  far  off; 
and  the  quartz  shows  traces  of  amethyst 
and  garnet.  And  something  might  be  said 
about  ivory.  All  these  advantages,  how- 
ever, were  supposed,  as  accounts  one  by 
one  reached  England,  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  the  roughness 
of  the  upland  tracts,  the  shallowness  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  formidable  bars  of  the 
Zambesi  mouths. 

But  other  things  were  adverse.  A 
tribal  war  which  was  raging  on  the  Shir6, 
and  a  drought  of  unusual  length  and 
severity,  threw  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  expedition,  causing  a  fam- 
ine in  the  higher  country,  and  a  disastrous 
loss  of  time  in  the  journeys  to  the  coast 
which  were  rendered  necessary  to  procure 
provisions.  The  same  causes  compelled 
the  Mission — after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Mackenzie  and  one  of  his  followers — to 
abandon  the  position  they  had  taken  on 
the  hills,  and  find  a  temporary  abode  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shir6.  The  hope  that  it 
would  either  develope  into,  or,  at  least, 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  central 
trading  station  or  factory,  was  in  this  way 
disappointed  for  the  present.  The  subse- 
quent death  of  three  more  of  the  mission- 
aries, besides  two  of  the  expedition  and 
Mrs.  Livingstone — added  to  the  illness 
from  which  most  in  the  country  suffered 
— gave  to  it  a  character  for  malignancy  of 


climate  which  might  apply  to  the  valley 
regions,  but  not  to  the  high-lands.  All 
these  things,  as  they  were  looked  at  in 
England  fi-om  different  points  of  view,  led 
to  the  impression  that  the  pictures  on  the 
Zambesi  had  been  too  highly  colored,  and 
public  interest  flagged. 

But  it  was  not  duly  considered,  perhaps 
It  was  never  thoroughly  understood,  that 
the  jealousy  and  secret  opposition  of  the 
Portuguese  colonists  contributed  largely 
to  Livingstone's  want  of  success.  It  was 
to  their  interest  to  encourage  the  upper 
slave-trade  with  all  its  demoralising  influ- 
ences; and  dispatches  from  the  Home 
Government  in  favor  of  the  expedition, 
if  ever  received,  if  ever  sincerely  written, 
would  be  of  small  avail:  the  distance 
from  Europe  was  fatal ;  and  then  the  co- 
lony consisted  chiefly  of  political  refugees 
and  convicts.  Livingstone's  aim  was  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade;  and  as  long  as 
they  felt  that,  the  Portuguese  on  the  Zam- 
besi, themselves  prospering,  would  do  all 
they  could  to  throw  moral  obstacles  in  his 
way.  They  would  simply  not  co-operate : 
the  better  disposed  would  sit  still  with 
their  slaves  around  them;  the  less  scru- 
pulous would  combine  to  misrepresent 
the  country,  cry  down  the  people,  and 
talk  as  loudly  as  possible  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  inland  trade.  Their  slave- 
drivers  all  the  while  might  be  putting  their 
gangs  into  the  fork-stick  shackles ;  but  get 
rid  of  Livingstone  and  the  English,  and 
who  would  be  the  wiser  ? 

However,  things  were  just  beginning  to 
look  brighter.  A  new  steamer,  sent  out 
by  Livingstone's  friends,  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Upper  Shir6,  had  been  taken 
to  the  foot  of  the  Murchison  Falls. 
Several  miles  of  broken  country  divide  the 
Upper  from  the  Lower  Valley,  over  which 
the  steamer,  built  accordingly,  was  to  be 
carried  piecemeal;  a  road  had  been  al- 
ready commenced  for  the  purpose,  when 
Mackenzie's  successor  arrived  from  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  June,  1863,  bring- 
ing the  dispatch  from  Lord  J.  Russell  re- 
calling the  expedition.  This,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  ostensible  grounds,  induced 
Bishop  Tozer  to  remove  the  Mission  to 
another  sphere  of  work ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864,  the  original  members  who 
survived  were  once  more  in  England, 
Dr.  Livingstone  himself  following  in  the 
autumn. 

And  now  commences  what  is  likely  to 
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prove  the  most  eventful  period  of  this  re- 
markable life.  It  would  seem  that  the 
independent  spirit  which  chafed  under 
control  at  the  outset,  could  find  a  stimu- 
lus only  in  roaming  over  its  congenial 
wilds,  and  must  be  left  to  work  out  its 
grand  problems  at  its  own  unfettered  will. 
For  in  the  autumn  of  1865  Dr.  Living- 
stone is  again  on  his  way  out  to  Eastern 
Africa,  unsupported  by  public  aid,  and 
entirely  alone,  crossing  first  to  Bombay. 
His  object  was — the  words  are  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison's,  in  1867 — *to  discover 
whether  there  was  an  outlet  to  the  south 
from  Lake  Tanganyika,  discovered  by 
Burton  and  Speke,  which  was  a  fresh- 
water lake,  and  which,  but  for  such  an 
outlet  as  was  supposed,  ought  to  be  a 
saline  lake.'  The  Rovuma  river,  between 
latitude  10^  and  11^  S.,  had  previously 
engaged  his  attention,  and  he  thought 
by  ascending  this  to  be  able  to  connect  it 
with  Lake  Nyassa,  in  which  case,  having 
no  mouth  bar,  and  lying  beyond  Por- 
tuguese territory,  it  would  afford  a  better 
entrance  to  the  Shir^  country  than  the 
Zamb6si.  Starting  from  Zanzibar,  he 
found  no  connection  to  exist  between  the 
Rovuma  and  Lake  Nyassa,  and  from  a 
thorough  examination  of  its  north  end 
that  there  was  no  communication  between 
that  lake  and  Tanganyika.  Livingstone's 
idea  has  been  mentioned,  on  first  hearing 
of  these  lakes  in  the  interior,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  a  central  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  river  systems, 
the  region  about  them  would  be  found 
to  be  the  watershed  of  the  Nile.  This 
theory  it  seems  to  have  been  his  object 
now  to  establish,  by  tracing  if  he  could 
a  northern  outflow  fi*om  Tanganyika 
into  Sir  S.  Baker's  great  lake,  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  *Go,'  said  Sir  Roderick,  even 
before  he  left  England,  *  and  you  will  then 
be  the  real  discoverer  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile!' 

Soon  after  starting  towards  Tanganyika, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Nyassa,  the  men  he 
had  engaged  at  Johanna  were  fi-ightened 
by  a  report  of  native  ferocity,  and  desert- 
ing him  in  a  body  returned  to  the  coast 
with  the  story  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
The  story  ran,  that  in  marching  westward 
from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  party 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Mazitu — a 
Kafir  tribe,  who  are  known  to  have  emi- 
grated from  the  south  side  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  Johanna  men  were  some  distance  be- 


hind with  unloaded  guns,  and  saw  three 
men  attack  the  Doctor,  who  had  fired,  and 
was  trying  to  reload.  One  struck  him  be- 
hind the  head  with  an  axe ;  he  gave  a  loud 
cry  and  fell  dead.  Two  of  the  Mazitu 
were  found  lying  near  him,  shot  with  his 
revolver,  and  the  bodies  of  some  boys  he  * 
had  brought  with  him  from  Bombay.  The 
Johannese  hid  in  the  bush  till  the  Mazitu 
had  retreated,  and  then,  having  buried 
their  master,  travelling  by  night  made  the. 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Zanzibar. 

The  murder  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  August  1866,  and  the  details  were 
circumstantial.  In  July  1867,  an  expedi- 
tion left  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  de- 
spatched by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Young,  formerly  master  of  the  Pioneer^ 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  clue  to 
Livingstone's  fate.  The  voyage  to  Nyassa 
and  back  was  accomplished  in  a  little  steel 
boat  which  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and 
on  November  1 1  they  were  once  more  at 
the  Zambesi  mouth.  On  his  return  to 
England,  Mr.  Young  gave  his  report.  He 
had  ascertained  the  route  taken  by  Living- 
stone in  crossing  Lake  Nyassa,  and  had 
been  able  to  trace  him  to  the  village  of  a 
chief,  Marenga,  at  least  five  days'  journey 
beyond  the  point  of  the  reported  murder ! 
The  chief  was  an  old  friend  of  Livingstone's, 
and  assured  Mr.  Young  that  if  the  Doctor 
had  been  killed  one  month's  journey  be- 
yond his  village,  he,  Marenga,  must  have 
heard  of  it.  Mazitu  had  never  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  country;  and  the  story 
of  the  Johanna  men  was  a  gross  fabrication 
to  cover  their  own  cowardice ! 

A  letter  from  Livingstone  himself,  dated 
February  1867,  and  received  many  months 
later,  confirmed  the  facts  brought  out  by 
Young :  but  after  the  arrival  of  that,  noth- 
ing but  vague  and  unreliable  rumors  reached 
England.  We  were  again  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  intrepid  traveller.  At 
last  tidings  came.  A  letter  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  December  13,  1869,  written 
by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  Dr.  Kirk,  at  Zanzi- 
bar, and  dated  Ujiji,  30th  May,  1869, 
After  referring  to  the  untrust worthiness  of 
the  Arab  traders,  both  in  taking  charge  of 
goods  and  carrying  letters, — which  ac- 
counts, by  the  way,  for  his  long  silences, — 
the  Doctor  writes  as  follows : 

As  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,  it  is  only  to 
connect  the  sources  which  I  have  discovered  from 
500  to  700  miles  south  of  Speke  and  Baker's,  with 
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their  Nile.  The  volume  of  water  which  flows 
north  from  latitude  12**  south  is  so  large,  I  sus- 
pect that  I  have  been  working  at  the  sources  of 
the  Congo  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nile.  I  have  to 
go  down  the  eastern  line  of  drainage  to  Baker's 
turning  point.  Tanganyika,  Ni-ige  Chowambe 
(Bakers  ?)  are  one  water,  and  the  head  of  it  is 
300  miles  south  of  this.  The  western  and  cen- 
tral lines  of  drainage  converge  into  an  unvisited 
lake  west  or  south  of  this.  The  outflow  of  this, 
whether  to  Congo  or  Nile,  I  have  to  ascertain. 
The  people  of  this,  called  Manyema,  are  cannibals, 
if  Arabs  speak  truly.  I  may  have  to  go  there 
first,  and  down  to  Tanganyika,  if  I  come  out  un- 
eaten and  find  my  new  squad  from  Zanzibar.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to 
help  me  with  the  goods  and  men. 

This  letter  refers  to  his  discoveries  east 
and  west  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Tanganyika,  and  the  unvisited  lake  is 
Kamolondo.  Comparing  this  with  Living- 
stone's account  of  his  eariier  explorations 
in  recent  letters  which  have  reached  us,  it 
helps,  it  would  seem,  to  establish  their 
authenticity,  regarding  which  some  are 
sceptical. 

Then  we  were  startled  by  the  following : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  'Times,'  Feb,  2,  1870. 

Sir, — ^The  enclosed  letter  from  my  son-in-law. 
Captain  the  Hon.  Ernest  Cochrane,  commanding 
H.M.S.  Petrel  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  at 
your  service.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  awful 
death  which  has  terminated  Livingstone's  career. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Doherty. 
Red  Castle,  County  of 
Donegal,  January^i, 

My  dear  Sir, — A  itw  lines  to  tell  you  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  been  killed  and  burnt  by  the 
natives  ninety  days'  journey  from  the  Congo. 
He  passed  through  a  native" town  and  was  three 
days  on  his  journey  when  the  King  of  the  town 
died.  The  natives  declared  Livingstone  had  be- 
witched him,  sent  after  him  and  told  him  he  had 
witched  their  king,  and  he  must  die.  They  then 
killed  him  and  burnt  him.  This  news  comes  by  a 
Portuguese  trader  travelling  that  way.  Living- 
stone was  on  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Congo, 
making  his  way  to  the  Congo,  where  he  was  go- 
ing to  come  out.     I  believe  this  news  to  be  true. 

And  so  might  others,  if  on  consideration 
they  could  have  persuaded  themselves 
that,  after  hearing  some  native  rumor,  the 
thoughts  in  the  Portuguese  informant's 
mind  had  been  unconnected  with  his  wish ! 
But  time  passes ;  and  then  we  learn  how 
a  solitary  American  most  gallantly  does 
that  which  three  Englishmen  were  going 
to  do — and  not  doing,  did  less  than  might 
still  have  been  done, — and  comes  home 
and  tells  the  thrilling  tale  when  and  where 
he  found  the  great  Livingstone,  and  in  his 
sore  need  helped  him. 
Mr.  Stanley's  story  is  so  well  known, 


that  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  he  found 
accomplished  after  the  meeting  at  Ujiji, 
November  3,  1871,  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  this  sketch. 

Leaving  the  renegade  Johannese  to 
carry  home  their  lie,  Livingstone  first 
crosses  the  Chamb^zi  river  in  latitude 
11°  S.,  which,  relying  on  Portuguese  in- 
formation, he  passed  unnoticed  as  the 
head  of  his  own  2^mb^si,  but  which  after- 
wards was  to  prove  such  a  name  of  note. 
In  the  beginning  of  1 867,  he  enters  Londa, 
where  he  is  kindly  received  by  the  chief 
Cazembe,  and  enters  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  regions  to  the  east  Lake  Liemba, 
first  visited,  he  ascertains  to  be  the  south- 
em  extension  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  which 
covers  a  latitudinal  area  of  360  miles. 
After  many  and  complicated  wanderings 
among  the  waters  of  this  vast  region,  he 
reaches  Ujiji  in  the  March  of  1869,  and  it 
was  then  the  letter  was  written  which  has 
been  quoted.  Crossing  Tanganyika  in  the 
following  June,  he  reaches  Ugupha  on  its 
western  side,  and  entering  Rua  (Speke's 
Ururoa),  commences  a  long  series  of 
journeys  of  which  the  details  are  yet  his 
own  secret. 

But  a  bird's-eye  view  is  given  us.  First 
a  vast  watershed  between  latitude  10°  and 
12**  S.,  a  tree-covered  belt  some  seven 
hundred  miles  from  east  to  west.  From  a 
plain  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  mountains  rise 
to  a  height  of  from  six  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  feet,  taking  the  same  level. 
Countless  brooks  on  this  wide  upland  con- 
verge and  form  broad  streams  that  flow 
towards  the  centre  of  a  far-extending 
trough,  which  Livingstone  supposes  to  be 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Three  large  rivers 
form  primary  sources  in  this  great  valley ; 
and  these  unite  in  what  he  calls  *  an  enor- 
mous lacustrine  river.'  This  is  the  Luala- 
ba — *  Webb's  Lualaba,'  as  he  names  it,  af- 
ter his  friend  the  owner  of  Newstead,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  streams  bearing 
the  same  appellation.  In  the  valley  are 
five  considerable  lakes.  First  Bemba,  or 
Bangweolo,  into  which  the  Chamb^zi  flows 
— the  most  conspicuous  among  many  other 
river  sources.  Out  of  Bangweolo  runs  the 
Luapula,  to  enter  the  beautiful  lake  Moero, 
from  which  a  stream,  *  Webb's  Lualaba,' 
pours  impetuously  through  a  rift  in  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  spreading  out 
in  the  plain  country  beyond,  winds  away 
in  a  course  of  confusing  tortuousness  till  it 
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enters  Lake  Kamolondo.  The  Lufira,  the 
second  of  the  three  great  primary  rivers, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Lualaba  north  of 
Kamolondo.  Then  comes  the  third,  the 
Lomami,  which,  flowing  from  a  lake  west- 
ward of  Kamolondo — *  Lake  Lincoln,'  as 
Livingstone  styles  it — fed  by  another  Lua- 
laba, joins  the  central  drainage  line  lower 
down.  The  three  thus  uniting,  a  mighty 
stream  flows  northwards  towards  a  lake 
which  may  be  that  discovered  by  an  Ital- 
ian explorer,  Paggia,  but  which  Livingstone 
designates  as  the  *  Unknown  Lake,'  for  at 
this  point  his  researches  are  brought  to  a 
stop  by  the  mutiny  of  his  men,  and  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  despair,  and 
utterly  destitute,  he  wanders  back  to  Ujiji, 
leaving  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
of  country  unexpired — the  casket  contain- 
ing the  crown  of  his  discoveries. 

When  he  first  began  the  journeys  which 
led  to  them  from  lake  Moero,  he  could 
learn  nothing  from  natives  about  the  cen- 
tral line  of  drainage  after  leaving  that  lake. 
It  might  pass  eastward  into  Tanganyika ; 
and  if  so,  and  Tanganyika  was  found  to  be 
connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza,  then 
the  Chamb^zi  would  be  the  farthest  source 
of  the  Nile  to  the  south ;  but  in  this  case 
the  configuration  of  the  country  showed 
that  it  would  have  to  ^un  up-hill.  Or  it 
might  flow  westward,  and  be  found  to  be 
none  other  than  the  source  of  the  ^Congo 
or  Niger.  To  throw  light  on  this  point, 
Manyuema,  or  as  the  Arabs  called  it, 
Manyema,  a  splendid  country  but  little 
known,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  repor- 
ted to  be  cannibals,  though  Livingstone 
rather  ridicules  the  idea,  had  to  be  visited. 
Then  followed  the  discovery  of  lake  Kamo- 
londo, the  southern  end  in  lat.  6^  30'  S., 
and  the  great  central  drain  of  the  Lualaba. 
But  then  what  of  the  Kamolondo  outflow  ? 
Here  Livingstone  is  left  to  himself;  the 
natives  know— can  tell  him  nothing;  his. 
chronometers  are  defective,  and  he  cannot 
depend  onthis  reckonings;  but  he  traces 
the  north-east  set  of  the  Lufira  and  Loma- 
mi,  and  sees  that  the  western,  like  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  great  valley,  is 
elevated.  He  observes,  too,  that  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  Lualaba  maintains  a  steady 
though  sinuous  northward  flow ;  hence  he 
is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river 
and  lake  system  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Congo,  but  that  his  tedious  wanderings 
have  been  to  and  fro  among  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile. 


In  the  meantime  the  question  is,  and 
will  be,  keenly  debated.  The  river  Kasai, 
Livingstone's  old  friend  on  the  Loando 
journey,  flowing  into  the  Congo,  bears  an- 
other name,  Loke,  among  the  natives,  and 
is  said  by  them  to  wind  out  of  a  *  Nyanja,' 
or  lake.  The  Lomami,*according  to  Liv- 
ingstone, is  also  called  the  *  Loeki.'  Does 
the  similarity  of  name  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Kasai  is  only  a  prolongation  of 
the  river  with  its  source  in  the  Manyema 
country  ?  The  Kasai,  With  the  Quango  and 
Lubilash — the  two  former  rising  west  of  the 
watershed  in  the  latitude  of  lake  Bangweolo 
— were  always  presumed,  on  Portuguese  au- 
thority, to  be  the  sources  of  the  great  west- 
em  river.  Can  the  Lualaba — proved  to  be 
connected  with  the  Loeki  or  Loami — talip 
a  westward  course  after  its  prolonged  north- 
ing, and  overthrowing  Livingstone's  as- 
sumption, become  the  Congo  feeder  ?  Jf 
not,  another  question  arises — what  is  the 
course  of  the  Lualaba  after  leaving  the 
Unknown  Lake  ?  Do  these  great  waters 
find  a  channel  to  the  eastward  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  Albert  Nyanza  ?  If, 
according  to  Sir  S.  Baker's  observations, 
the  elevation  of  that  lake  is  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet,  the  lower  level  of 
Kamolondo,  which  is  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  must  necessarily  preclude 
that. 

But  further,  if  unconnected  with  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  White  Nile,  of  which  the 
Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
are  the  feeders,  does  the  Lualaba  join  the 
eastern  branch  either  as  the  upper  waters 
of  Petherick's  Bahr-el-Ghazel,  or  as  one  of 
its  tributary  streams  ?  Against  the  first  sup- 

Eosition  it  is  urged  that  the  source  of  this 
ranch  was  discovered  by  the  German  tra- 
veller Schweinfurth  5^  north  of  the  equa- 
tor. But  it  is  maintained  in  favor  of  the 
second,  that  the  Uelle,  a  large  feeder  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel,  was  crossed  by  the  same 
traveller,  which,  though  certainly  where  he 
saw  it  flowing  from  east  to  west,  was  never 
traced  to  its  source.  He  supposed  it  to 
rise  in  lat.  2*^  N.  in  the  range  of  mountains 
west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain. The  course  of  the  Uelle  may  wind 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  account  for  the 
westward  setting  where  Schweinfurth  found 
it.  Whether  a  greater  difficulty  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  rivers  lie  at  the  same 
altitude  of  two  thousand  feet,  yet  awaits 
the  test  of  accurate  observation.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  thought  that  the  Lualaba 
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may  prove  to  be  connected  with  the  Uelle 
tributary,  and  thus  enter  the  Nile  by  its 
western  brancli. 

But  even  then  the  old  mystery  will  not 
be  solved.  The  Chamb^zi  is  not  to  mono- 
polise the  glory  of  giving  rise  to  the  great 
Egyptian  river.  Dr.  Livingstone  does  not 
think  so.  On  the  700th  mile  of  the  water- 
shed are  the  fountains  of  the  two  rivers 
Kafue  and  Leeambye,  running  south  into 
the  Zambesi.  Near  the  same  spot  the 
Lufira  and  Lomami  (Lualaba)  are  said  to 
have  their  source,  flowing  as  was  seen  to 
the  north.  In  the  stoneless  mound  or  ant- 
hill according  to  some,  on  which  these 
four  fountains  are  reported  to  gush  out, 
Livingstone  is  reminded  of  the  information 
stpplied  to  Ptolemy  by  ancient  explorers, 
and  of  the  description  of  the  Nile  sources 
given  to  Herodotus  at  Sais  in  Egypt 
Will  he  be  able,  as  he  believes,  to  sub- 
stantiate this  record  of  antiquity,  and  in 
establishing  his  own  theory  of  a  dividing 
ridge-line  between  north  and  south — where 
Lake  Dilolo  (lat.  11**  32'  i'^  S.)  may  again 
have  to  be  considered — find  after  all  that 
instead  of  a  discovery,  his  labors  may 
simply  result  in  a  re-discovery  ?  And  then 
as  to  Tanganyika  and  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  Stanley  together 
proved  that  the  first  lake  has  no  oudet  at  its 
northern  end,  and  that  the  Rusizi — a  river 
with  eighteen  tributaries,  coming  from  the 


small  lake  Kivo — is  an  inflowing  stream, 
and  not  a  drain.  What  will  be  done  in 
this  direction  ?  What  may  be  the  result 
of  discovering  some  other  outlet  from  a 
lake  extending  over  360  miles  of  latitude, 
and  this,  too,  when  the  Albert  Nyanza  to 
the  south  shall  be  no  longer,  as  at  present, 
unexplored  ? 

For  the  solution  of  these  questions  we 
must  await  the  retum*of  Dr.  Livingstone 
himself,  who  is  by  this  time  we  hope  once 
more  among  the  waters  of  Rua  and  Man- 
yema,  with  ample  stores,  and  well  attend- 
ed. In  two  years,  though  probably  more, 
he  may  be  able  to  give  us  his  own  ac- 
count. But  in  prosecuting  the  researches, 
whose  successful  issue  will  leave  him,  in 
the  words  of  his  late  friend  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  *  the  most  gtorious  of  all  ex- 
plorers in  Afiican  geography,*  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  he  has  other,  and  what 
must  be  admitted  to  be  nobler,  aims.  With 
his  never  relinquished  idea  of  establishing 
a  central  trading  mart,  and  purging  Africa 
from  its  slave-trade,  whether  Portuguese 
or  Arab,  he  exhibits  the  old  steadiness  in 
completing  a  self-set  task,  the  same  tenacity 
of  purpose.  He  is  certainly  endeavoring 
to  end  as  he  thought  good  to  begin: — 
*  It  is  better  to  lessen  human  woe  than  to 
discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile.* — J*rom 
Fraser^s  Magazine, 


A    NEW    THEORY    OF    VOLCANOES. 


There  are  few  subjects  less  satisfactorily 
treated  in  scientific  treatises  than  that 
which  Humboldt  calls  the  Reaction  of  the 
Earth's  Interior.  We  find,  not  merely  in 
the  configuration  of  the  earth's  crust,  but 
in  actual  and  very  remarkable  phenomena, 
evidence  of  subterranean  forces  of  great 
activity,  and  the  problems  suggested  seem 
in  no  sense  impracticable,  yet  no  theory 
of  the  earth's  volcanic  energy  has  yet 
gained  general  acceptance.  While  the 
astronomer  tells  us  of  the  constitution  of 
orbs  millions  of  times  farther  away  than 
our  own  sun,  the  geologist  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  give  an  account  of  the 
forces  which  agitate  the  crust  of  the  orb  on 
which  we  live. 

A  theory  has  just  been  put. forward 
respecting  volcanic  energy,  however,  by 
the   eminent  seismologist   Mallet,   which 


promises  not  merely  to  take  the  place  of 
all  others,  but  to  gain  a  degree  of  accept- 
ance which  has  not  been  accorded  to  any 
theorv  previously  enunciated.  It  is,  in 
principle,  exceedingly  simple,  though  many 
of  the  details  ^into  which  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter)  mvolve  questions  of  con- 
siderable difl[iculty. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  contider  briefly 
the  various  explanations  which  had  been 
already  advanced.  There  was  first  the 
chemical  theory  of  volcanic  energy,  the 
favorite  theory  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  It 
is  possible  to  produce  on  a  small  scale 
nearly  all  the  phenomena  due  to  subterra- 
nean activity,  hy  simply  bringing  together 
certain  substances,  and  leaving  them  to 
undergo  the  chemical  changes  due  to  their 
association.  As  a  ^miliar  instance  of  ex- 
plosive action  thus  occasioned,  we  need 
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only  mention  the  results  experienced  when 
any  one,  unfamiliar  with  the  methods  of 
treating  lime,  endeavors  over-hastily  to 
"  slake''  or  "  slack"  it  with  water.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  chemical 
theory  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that 
volcanoes  only  occur  where  water  can 
reach  the  subterranean  regions— or  as 
Mallet  expresses  it,  that  "  without  water 
there  is  no  volcano."  But  the  theory  is 
disposed  of  by  the  fact,  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  chemical  energies  of  our 
earth's  materials  were  almost  wholly  ex- 
hausted before  the  surface  was  consolidated. 

Another  inviting  theory  is  that  accord- 
ing to  which  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  shell  of  solid  matter  surrounding  a 
molten  nucleus.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat ;  and  if  the  in- 
crease of  heat  with  depth  (as  shown  in 
our  mines)  is  supposed  to  continue  uniform- 
ly, we  find  that  at  very  moderate  depths 
a  degree  of  heat  must  prevail  sufficient  to 
liquefy  any  known  solids  under  ordinary 
conditions.  But  the  conditions  under 
which  matter  exists  a  few  miles  only  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  are  not  ordinary ; 
he  pressure  enormously  exceeds  any  which, 
our  physicists  can  obtain  experimentally. 
The  ordinary  distinction  between  solids 
and  liquids  cannot  exist  at  that  enormous 
pressure ;  a  mass  of  cold  steel  could  be  as 
plastic  as  any  of  the  glutinous  liquids, 
while  the  structural  change  which  a  solid 
undergoes  in  the  process  of  liquefying 
could  not  take  place  under  such  pressure 
even  at  an  enormously  high  temperature. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  if  the 
earth  really  has  a  molten  nucleus,  the  solid 
crust  must,  nevertheless,  be  far  too  thick 
to  be  in  any  way  disturbed  by  changes 
affecting  the  liquid  matter  beneath. 

Yet  another  theory  has  found  advocates. 
The  mathematician  Hopkins,  whose  ana- 
lysis of  the  molten-nucleus  theory  was 
mainly  effective  in  rendering  that  theory 
untenable,  suggested  that  there  may  be 
isolated  subterranean  lakes  of  fiery  matter, 
and  that  these  may  be  the  true  seat  of 
volcanic  energy.  But  such  lakes  could 
not  maintain  their  heat  for  ages,  if  sur- 
rounded (as  the  theory  requires)  by  cooler 
solid  matter,  especially  as  the  theory  also 
requires  that  water  should  have  access  to 
them.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  none 
of  the  theories  just  described  affords  any 
direct  account  of  those  various  features  of 


the  earth's  surface— mountain-ranges,  table- 
land;;, volcanic  regions,  and  so  on — which 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  action  of  sub- 
terranean forces.  The  theory  advanced  by 
Mr.  Mallet  is  open  to  none  of  these  ob- 
jectioiis.  It  seems,  indeed,  competent  to 
explain  all  the  facts  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  most  perplexing. 

It  is  recognized  by  physicists  that  our 
earth  is  gradually  parting  with  its  heat. 
As  it  cools  it  contracts.  Now,  if  this  pro- 
cess of  contraction  took  place  uniformly, 
no  subterranean  action  would  result  But, 
if  the  interior  contracts  more  quickly  than 
the  crust,  the  latter  must  in  some  way  or 
other  force  its  way  down  to  the  retreating 
nucleus.  Mr.  Mallet  shows  thafthe  hotter 
internal  portion  must  contract  faster  than 
the  relatively  cool  crust;  and  then  he 
shows  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  crust  is 
competent  to  occasion  all  the  known  phe- 
nomena of  volcanic  action.  In  the  distant 
ages  when  the  earth  was  still  fashioning, 
the  shrinkage  produced  the  irregularities 
of  level  \i\i\&L  we  recognize  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  depression  of  the 
ocean-bed.  Then  came  the  period  when, 
as  the  crust  shrank,  it  formed  corrugations; 
in  other  words,  when  the  foldings  and 
elevations  of  the  somewhat  thickened  crust 
gave  rise  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
earth.  Lastly,  as  the  globe  gradually  lost 
its  extremely  high  temperature,  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  same  process  of  shrinkage 
led  no  longer  to  the  formation  of  ridges 
and  table-lands,  but  to  local  crushing  down 
and  dislocation.  This  process  is  still  going 
on,  and  Mr.  Mallet  not  only  recognizes 
here  the  origin  of  earthquakes,  and  of  the 
changes  of  level  now  in  progress,  but  the 
true  cause  of  volcanic  heat.  The  modem 
theory  of  heat  as  a  form  of  motion  here 
comes  into  play.  As  the  solid*  crust  closes 
in  upon  the  shrinking  nucleus,  the  work 
expended  in  crushing  down  and  dislocat- 
ing the  parts  of  the  crust  is  transformed 
into  heat,  by  which,  at  the  places  where 
the  process  goes  on  with  greatest  energy, 
"  the  material  of  the  rock  so  crushed  and 
of  that  adjacent  to  it  are  heated  even  to 
fusion.  The  access  of  water  to  such  points 
determines  volcanic  eruption." 

Now,  all  this  is  not  mere  theorizing. 
Mr.  Mallet  does  not  come  before  the 
scientipc  world  with  an  ingenious  specula- 
tion, which  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed 
by  observation  and  experiment.  He]  has 
measured  and  weighed  the  forces  of  which 
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he  speaks.  He  is  able  to  tell  precisely 
what  proportion  of  the  actual  energy  whidi 
must  be  developed  as  the  earth  contracts 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  observed 
volobiic  phenomena.  It  is  probable  that 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  read  these 
lines  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
contraction  of  the  earth  must  be  far  too 
slow  to  produce  effects  so  stupendous  as 
those  which  we  recognize  in  the  volcano 
and  the  earthquake.  But  Mr.  Mallet  is 
able  to  show,  by  calculations  which  cannot 
be  disputed,  that  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  heat  at  present  annually  lost  by  the 
earth  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  total 
annual  volcanic  action,  according  to  the 
best  data  at  present  in  our  possession. 

This  would  clearly  not  be  the  place  to 
follow  out  Mr.  Mallet's  admirable  theory 
into  all  its  details.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  how  excellently  it 
accounts  for  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
earth's  surface-configuration.  Few  that 
have  studied  carefully-drawn  charts  of  the 
chief  mountain-ranges  can  have  failed 
to  notice  that  the  arrangement  of  these 
ranges  does  not  accord  with  the  idea  of 
upheaval  through  the  action  of  internal 
forces.  But  it  will  be  at  once  recognized 
that  the  aspect  of  the  mountain-ranges 
accords  exactly  with  what  would  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  such  a  process  of 
contraction  as  Mr.  Mallet  has  indicated. 
The  shrivelled  skin  of  an  apple  affords  no 
inapt  representation  of  the  corrugated  sur- 
face of  our  earth,  and,  according  to  the 
new  theory,  the  shrivelling  of  such  a  skin 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  processes  at 
work  upon  the  earth  when  mountain-ranges 
were  being  formed.  Again,  there  are  few 
students  of  geology  who  have  not  found 
a  source  of  perplexity  in  tlie  foldings  and 
overlapping?  of  strata  in  mountainous  re- 


gions. No  forces  of  upheaval  seem  com- 
petent to  produce  this  arrangement  But 
by  the  new  theory  this  feature  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  at  once  explained ;  indeed,  no 
other  arrangement  could  be  looked  for. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Mallet's 
theory  of  volcanic  energy  is  completely 
opposed  to  ordinary  ideas  respecting  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  We  have  been 
accustomed  vaguely  to  regard  these  phe- 
nomena as  due  to  the  eruptive  outbursting 
power  of  the  earth's  interior;  we  shall 
now  have  to  consider  them  as  due  to  the 
subsidence  and  shrinkage  of  the  earth's 
exterior.  Mountains  have  not  been  up- 
heaved, but  valleys  have  sunk  down.  And 
in  another  respect  the  new  theory  tends  to 
modify  views  which  have  been  generally 
entertained  in  recent  times  Our  most 
eminent  geologists  have  taught  that  the 
earth's  internal  forces  may  be^  as  active 
now  as  in  the  epochs  when  the  mountain- 
ranges  were  formed.  But  Mr.  Mallet's 
theory  tends  to  show  that  the  volcanic 
energy  of  the  earth  is  a  declining  force- 
Its  chief  action  had  already  been  exerted 
when  mountains  began  to  be  formed; 
what  remains  now  is  but  the  minutest 
fraction  of  the  volcanic  energy  of  the 
mountain-forming  era ;  and  each  year,  as 
the  earth  parts  with  more  and  more  of  its 
internal  heat,  the  sources  of  her  subter- 
ranean energy  are  more  and  more  exhaust- 
ed. The  thought  once  entertained  by 
astronomers,  that  the  earth  might  explode 
like  a  bomb,  her  scattered  fragments  pro- 
ducing a  ring  of  bodies  resembling  the 
zone  of  asteroids,  seems  further  than'  ever 
from  probability  ;  if  ever  there  was  any 
danger  of  such  a  catastrophe,  the  danger 
has  long  since  passed  away. — From  the 
London  Spectator, 
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There  was  once  a  man — I  think  it  was 
a  divine — who  boasted  of  having  written 
a  commentary  in  the  time  he  snatched 
from  waste  while  he  was  waiting  for  his 
wife  to  finish  dressing.  I  am  not  so  ready 
to  settle  down  as  this  ungallant  gentleman 
appears  to  have  been,  and  cannot  even 
take  notes  while  I  am  on  the  tenter-hooks 


of  uncertainty  in  waiting  for  this,  that,  or 
the  other.  But  it  usually  happens  while 
I  am  brushing  my  hat,  or  buttoning  my 
glove,  or  lounging  about  at  breakfast,  or 
fuming  while  a  sandwich-box  is  being 
filled  for  me,  that  I  have  one  eye  on 
books  and  newspapers.  Internally  I  make 
observations  at  such  times  upon  what  I 
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read,  and  I  propose  to  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  part  of  the  result  of  an  actual 
bond,  fide  ten  minutes  of  such  pottering. 

Introduction  f^iSoo  to  iSi$ J  to  t/^  Histoty 
of  the  Peace.    By  Harriet  Martineau, 

The  marginal  figure  of  page  vii.  of 
Chapter  I.  of  this  book  is  "  1800."  In 
the  middle  of  the  same  page  occurs  the 
following  passage : — "  On  the  23rd  of 
August,  1799,  [Napoleon]  told  his  army 
ip  Egypt  by  a  short  letter  *  in  consequence 
of  news  from  Europe  I  have  determined 
immediately  to  return  to  France.'  Early 
in  October,  says  our  matter-of-fact  Annual 
Register,  Bonaparte  landed  suddenly  at 
Fr^jus  in  Provence,  like  a  spirit  from  an- 
other world.  Before  the  last  sun  of  the 
century  had  set,  he  was  the  greatest  po- 
tentate of  the  world." 

At  this  point  a  critical  reader  of  the 
volume  has  put  in  the  margin  the  follow- 
ing pencil  note  :  "  1799  •  ^^^  pages  ix.  and 
xxi."  And  the  words  **  last  sun  of  the 
century"  are  underlined. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  page  ix.  In  this 
place  we  find  Harriet  Martineau  has  just 
mentioned  the  year  1800,  and  continues: 
— "  By  the  middle  of  June  in  this  last 
year  of  the  century.  Napoleon  had  gain- 
ed the  battle  of  Marengo."  Here  the 
same  reader  has  underlined  the  words 
"this  last  year  of  the  century,"  and 
placed  in  the  margin  the  pencil  note : — 
**  1800.     See  pages  vii.  and  xxi." 

At  page  xxi.  after  mentioning  August 
2nd,  1800,  as  tlie  date  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  Harriet  Marti- 
neau uses  the  words,  "  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year  and  of  the  century,"  and  our 
friend  again  makes  a  pencil  note,  this 
time  referring  us  to  pages  ix.  and  xxi. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  first  of  the 
three  marginal  notes.  The  (!)  after  the 
1799  looks  as  if  the  critic,  assuming  that 
his  author  on  that  page  treated  1799  as 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  wished  to 
express  his  surprise  at  such  an  error.  But 
one  thing  is  clear, — the  words  of  Harriet 
Martineau  on  page  vii.  imply  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  have  quoted  them  accurately, 
and  the  reader  will  judge  of  that  point 
for  himself;  that  is,  he  will  come  to  the 
only  conclusion  possible  upon  the  subject. 

But,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when 
I  came  to  these  notes,  I  asked  two 
persons,  quite  off-hand,  the  question, 
"  Which  should  you  call  the  last  year  of 


the  eighteenth  century  ?"  One  of  them 
said  1799;  the  other  said  1800..  But 
when  I  asked  the  friend  who  said  1799, 
what  was  the  first  year  of  the  present  half- 
century,  I  got  for  an  answer  1851. 

Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals:  An 
Address^  with  Notes  and  After-thoughts, 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

On  page  119  of  this  very  pleasant  and 
thoughtful  little  book,  I  find  the  following : 
— "  True  faith  and  true  philosophy  ought 
to  be  one ;  and  these  disputes — h  double 
verite- — ^these  statements,  true  according 
to  philosophy,  and  false  according  to  faith, 
condemned  by  the  last  Council  of  Lat^ran, 
ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  the  records  of 
an  age  like  our  own." 

Very  good.  Dr.  Holmes.  But  on  page 
99  of  the  same  brochure^  I  read  this : — 
"  It  is  one  thing  to  prove  a  proposition 
like  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  terms,  and 
another  thing  to  accept  it  as  an  article  of 
faith.  There  are  cases  in  which  I  would 
oppose  to  the  credo  quia  impossibile  a  para- 
dox as  bold  and  as  serviceable — nego  quia 
probatum  est," 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  contradict  Dr.* 
Holmes  it  is  himself ;  and  he  certainly  does 
it  in  these  contrasted  paragraphs. 

77ie  same  book  (passim), 

Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,     By  yohn 
Stuart  Mill, 

Consuelo,     EUe  et  Lui,     Lucrezia  Flori- 
aniy  6v.,  b'c^par  George  Sand, 

In  Dr.  Holmes's  pamphlet,  there  are 
many  anecdotes,  not  all  of  them  new  to 
students,  about  the  automatic  and  often 
automatically  absurd  action  of  the  brain  in 
our  waking  hours.  In  the  course  of  Mr. 
MilPs  book  above  referred  to,  reference  is 
made  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  the 
brain  can  find  room  for  at  once,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  odd  limit  of  six  is 
mentioned  (of  course  with  the  disappro- 
bation you  might  expect  from  Mr.  Mill). 
While  I  was  performing  a  manual  opera- 
tion that  required  some  little  attention, 
the  thought  was  passing  through  my  mind 
that  George  Sand  was  a  great  deal  too 
self-conscious  and  reflective :  (she  would 
'  be  the  last  to  deny  it — see  "  Lucrezia 
Floriani.")  This  shaped  itself  in  my  mind 
in  the  following  form : — I  saw  the  lady,  as 
Margaret  Fuller  saw  her  for  the  first  time, 
in  her  violet  dress,  her  figure  "  framed  "  by 
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the  door-jambs,  and  I  said  to  her  angrily — 
sharpening  a  razor  all  the  time — (for  that 
was  the  mechanical  operation),  "  Pardon, 
madame,   mais  vous  etes  trop  r^flechis- 
seuse."     Now,  there  is  no  such  word  as 
"  r^fl^chisseuse,"    though    perhaps   there 
might  be ;  and  I  instantly  became  aware 
that  I  had  made  a  new  word  on  the  pat- 
tern of  blanchisseusey  and  that  I  must  cor- 
rect myself.    And  how  did  I  do  it  ?    Why, 
I  went  up  to  George  Sand,  as  before,  and 
said,  "  Pardon,  madame,  mais  vous  ^tes 
trop  blanchisseuse."    Then  suddenly  be- 
coming conscious  of  the  whole  absurdity, 
treating  the  image  of  the  lady  as  if  she  were 
no  older  than  when  she  said  "  C'est  vous" 
to  Margaret  Fuller,  and  then  addressing 
the  eidolon  in  violet  with,  "  Excuse  me, 
ma'am,  but  you  are  too  much  of  a  washer- 
woman," and  flattering  myself  that  that 
was  the  necessary  correction  of  my  former 
French, — becoming  conscious  of  all  this, 
I  laughed  aloud.     A  friendly  voice  from 
another  room  said,  "  What's  up  this  time  /" 
and  it  was  only  in  trying  to  explain  the 
whole  of  what  was  "  up,"  that  I  at  all  re- 
cognised the  long  processes  of  sense  and 
nonsense, — the  latter  with  a  mechanical 
method  in  it, — that  my  brain  had  been 
through  in  an  immensely  small  fraction  of 
a  second  of  time.     In  that  space  I  had, 
before    my  queer    double  blunder,  had 
present  to  my   thought  large  masses   of 
George    Sand's   writings,    and   Margaret 
FuUePs  account  of  the  interview  in  ques- 
tion.    I  was,  moreover,  paying  minute  at- 
tention to  the  mechanical  operation  that 
was  occupying  me, — and  had  then,  as  al- 
ways at  such  times,  fully  before  me  an 
occasion  on  which  I  nearly  cut  my  right 
thumb  in  two  with  a  razor.     Yet  this  mul- 
titudinous brain-action   all   in  a  flash   of 
time  is  not  a  whit  more  wonderful  than  a 
thousand  of  the  commonest  things  of  the 
kind,  which,  as  Dr.  Beattie  said,  about  an 
orator  making  a  speech,  would,  if  they 
were  not  so  familiar,  seem  more  wonderful 
than   that   a  man  should  without   injury 
dance  blindfold  on  ten  thousand  red-hot 
ploughsliares. — "We    are    fearfully    and 
wonderfully  made," — as  the  man,  quoting 
Scripture,  said  to  his  friend  as  they  were 
looking  at  the  skeleton  of  a  donkey. 

Some  Newspapers, 

I  see  additional  announcements  of  the 
intention  of  drapers  to  close  their  shops  at 
eight    o'clock.      Who   will    not  rejoice? 


But  I  have  not  observed  that  any  one  has 
noticed  that  the  streets  will  now  be  par- 
tially dark  at  an  earlier  hour  than  hitherto. 
Already  I  find  a  considerable  difference  in 
certain  quarters,  where  a  rather  rough  po- 
pulation is  not  far  off.  Indeed,  too  many 
'of  the  lads  and  lasses  who  are  now  re- 
leased at  an  earlier  hour  are  quite  unfit  for 
their  freedom.  They  are  not  likely  ta 
pick  pockets,  but  they  do  actually  rough- 
and-tumble  it  about  the  streets  in  a  very 
noisy  way,  and  play  rude  pranks  with 
women  and  girl  passengers.  Personally  I 
can  stand  almost  any  amount  of  fun  in  the 
streets,  and  I  am  tolerant  of  much  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  wants  put  down  as  "  pub- 
lic nuisances;"  but  the  moment  people 
pass  from  firee  enjoyment,  with  toleration 
of  other  people's  enjoyment,  to  active  in- 
terference with  other  people's  freedom  of 
action,  that  moment  I  become,  to  speak 
melo-dramatically,  "  their — ah,  deadly  ene- 
my— ah."  Besides,  unless  the  police  look 
sharp,  robberies  will  increase  under  cover 
of  the  increasing  darkness  of  the  thorough- 
fares after  eight  o'clock. 

The  Contemporary  Review^  October ^  1872. 

In  his  interesting  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Contemporary  Review^  Dr. 
Carpenter  quotes  Bums  as  saying  that 
man  is  the  God  of  the  dog.  Well,  it  is  so 
obvious  a  mot  that  Macaulay's  school-boy 
might  have  said  it,  or  put  it  into  a  school- 
theme.  But  may  I  add  that  somebody 
said  this  before  Burns  ?  Look  here : — 
"  Atheism  destroys  likewise  magnanimity, 
and  the  raising  human  nature ;  for  take  an 
example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  gene- 
rosity and  courage  he  will  put  on  when  he 
finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who 
to  him  is  instead  of  God,  or  *  melior  natu- 
ra;' which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as 
that  creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a 
better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never 
attain."  This  passage  is  from  Bacon's 
essay  "  Of  Atheism." 

Some  Newspapers, 

I  observe  that  electors  of  Tiverton, 
Preston,  and  others,  are  very  much  aston- 
ished to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  Ballot 
Act,  means  are  found  of  pretty  accurately 
"  fixing"  a  man  with  his  vote,  and  even 
that  canvassing  continues!  It  does  not 
take  much  to  astonish  some  people.  There 
is  now  a  demand  that  the  Legislature 
should  for  the  protection  of  the  "  working- 
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man"  (principally)  make  canvassing  a 
crime.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  in  addition 
that  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  it 
should  be  made  a  crime 

1.  To  hold  public  meetings  at  which 
persons  should  openly  declare  their  prefe- 
rence of  particular  candidates,  whether  by 
show  of  hands  or  otherwise.     Nay, 

2.  To  express  al  any  time  or  in  any  way 
any  preference  for  any  candidate,  actual  or 
possible,  or  to  announce  himself  as  of  any 
political  denomination  whatever. 

As  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a 
man  may  express  his  political  preferences, 
the  law  must  be  very  stringent  and  very 
minute  in  its  provisions — very.  And  even 
then  it  might  fail  to  protect  the  poor 
"  working-man."  Freemasons  find  means 
to  communicate  in  secret;  and  I  fancy •! 
could  in  sixty  minutes  invent  and  dictate 
to  a  short-hand  amanuensis  sixty  different 
ways  of  driving  a  coach-and-six  through 
any  ballot-law  whatever.  Could  not  a 
great  deal  be  done  by  simple  winking? 
Women  have  been  active  in  these  matters, 
but  there  is  a  large  field  still  open  in  that 
direction.  Apropos  de  boties  and  of  Mr. 
Fox  at  Westminster,  if  a  beautiful  woman 
were  to  give  that  Tiverton  butcher  a  kiss 
with  political  intent,  how  should  the  law 
deal  with  her  ? 

A  Critical  yotimaL 

In  a  certain  literary  journal  I  find  a 
country  newspaper  ridiculed  for 'writing 
bombast  or  bathos  about  a  certain  romance 
of  real  life;  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  country  paper's  article  is  pro- 
duced in  proof: — "  One  morning  he  found 
his  morning-star  all  dimmed  and  dusky- 
red  ;  the  fair  creature  was  silent,  absent ; 
she  seemed  to  have  been  weeping.  Alas ! 
no  longer  a  morning-star,  but  a  troublous 
skyey  portent,  announcing  that  the  Dooms- 
day had  dawned !  She  said,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  *  They  were  to  meet  no  more.'  * 
•  •  Thick  curtains  of  night  rushed  over 
his  soul,  as  rose  the  immeasurable  crash  of 
doom;  and  through  the  ruins  as  of  a 
shivered  universe  was  he  falling,  falling, 
towards  the  abyss." 

Now,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  country 
newspaper  writer  wrote  bathos,  but  a  Lon- 
don editor  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  dis- 
covery, or  the  feat  of  recollecting,  that 
these  sentences  are  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
taken  from  "  Sartor  Resartus." 


Some  Newspapers, 

A  letter  in  the  Maidstone  Gazette  makes, 
among  other  criticisms,  the  following  upon 
a  recent  article  in  this  periodical : — 

"  Mr.  Holbeach,  with  reference  to  '  Pre- 
historic Times '  and  the  *  Origin  of  Civili- 
zation^*  remarks  that  *one  is  somewhat 
startled  to  find  how  little  emotion  he  (Sir  J. 
Lubbock)  displays  in  going  over  his  long 
story  of  misery  and  degradation.'  Now  was 
it  honest  of  Mr.  Holbeach  thus  utterly  to 
ignore  Sir  John's  explanation  of  his  reti- 
cence on  this  point  in  the  preface  to  his 
*  Origin  of  Civilization,'  pp.  5,  6  ?  *  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  dealt  ^ith 
in  the  present  volume,'  (writes  Sir  John 
Lubbock,)  *  I  shall  have  to  record  many 
actions  and  ideas  very  abhorrent  to  us ;  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  if  I  pass  them  without 
comment  or  condemnation,  it  is  because 
I  am  reluctarft  to  fatigue  the  reader  by  a 
wearisome  iteration  of  disapproval.  •  • 
Were  I  to  express  my  sentiments  in  some 
cases,  my  silence  in  others  might  be  held 
to  imply  indifference,  if  not  approval.' " 

To  imitate  my  model  I  Will  say,  "  was 
it  honest  of"  this  correspondent "  utterly  to 
ignore"  that  Mr.  Holbeach  in  the  very 
same  paragraph  wrote  thus : — "  The  way 
in  which  Sir  yohn  Lubbock  abstains  from 
passing  moral  judgments  is  admirable^  and 
his  reasons  are  well  assigned  ?^^  One  to 
Mr.  Holbeach!     Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Nobody  was  ever  more  weary  of  a  ser- 
mon than  thoughtful  persons  in  general 
must  be  of  the  commonplaces  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  current  discussions  about 
sermons.  Yet  I  see  the  controversy,  such 
as  it  is,  is  as  lively  as  ever;  and  at  a 
Church  Congress  a  layman  has  been  say- 
ing over  again,  though  in  smart  language, 
the  sort  of  thing  we  are  nearly  all  sick  oif 
by  this  time.  There  was,  however,  this 
touch  of  piquancy  in  the  case  here,  that  the 
layman  spoke  in  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  clergymen. 

It  is  observable  that  we  do  not  hear 
anything  like  the  same  quantity  of  com- 
plaint about  sermons  in  the  Nonconform- 
ing communities.  Of  course  there  are  dull 
pulpits  there  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  people 
settle  such  matters  among  themselves.  If 
the  minister  cannot  "  draw"  the  '*  cause" 
droops,  and  another  man  is  found.  If  the 
minister,  though  destitute  of  the  preaching 
faculty,  have  high  spiritual  gifts,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  finds  his  sphere  somewhere  out 
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of  the  pulpit.  But  pulpit  inefficiency,  in 
the  usual  sense,  is  not  so  common  among 
Dissenting  communities  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  strong,  distinct,  and  posi- 
tive personal  choice  which  ordinarily 
determines  a  man  to  aim  at  the  pulpit 
among  Nonconformists.  There  are  mis- 
takes here  as  elsewhere,  but  the  aspirant 
has  usually  some  knack  of  "  expounding," 
and  some  natural  taste  for  public  speaking. 
And  then,  his  "  gifts"  are  gradually  tested. 
He  delivers  addresses  at  Sunday-schools. 
He  says  a  few  words  at  prayer-meetings. 
He  is  sent  out  to  "  supply"  at  humble 
chapels.  He,  in  fact,  undergoes  a  pro- 
longed course  of  scrutinizing  and  testing 
before  he  is  definitively  sent  forth ;  and  the 
chances  are  strongly  against  any  man's 
getting  as  far  as  an  ordination  or  "  recog- 
nition" service  who  is  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  attract  and  keep  a  fair  congregation. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  pretty  fixed 
conditions  of  adaptation  between  preacher 
and  hearer  which  do  not  so  regularly  exist 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  con- 
gregations and  the  preachers  know  each 
other,  and  the  former  take  a  keen,  expec- 
tant interest  in  the  sermon  especially.  In 
the  Church  of  England  the  congregations 
as  a  rule  are  much  more  miscellaneous ; 
the  relation  between  people  and  preacher 
has  an  air  of  officialism  about  it  which 
does  not  exist  among  Nonconformists,  and 
the  preacher  is  not  by  any  means  so  often 
a  man  who  finds  himself  in  the  pulpit  be- 
cause preaching  is  his  natural  vocation. 
Whatever  is  not  in  plain  accord  with  the 
spontaneity  of  religious  emotion  is  chilling. 
The  undercurrent  of  hypothesis  in  a  dis- 
senting people  is  something  like  this: — 
"  This  preacher  is  our  own  choice,  and  we 
have  chosen  him  because  we  find  him  apt 
to  teach.  Before  we  agreed  to  receive 
him  for  our  pastor  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  was  upon  him. 
Souls  have  been  converted  under  his 
preaching,  and  when  we  put  him  in  that 
pulpit,  it  was  as  if  God  himself  put  him 
there." 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  expression 
of  opinions  upon  points  of  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  I  express  none.  But  Church- 
men may  depend  upon  it  that  Noncon- 
formists in  general  regard  the  sort  of  criti- 
cisms they  hear  from  Church  laymen  upon 
Church 
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rch  pastors  as  little  better  than  pro 
: — "  The   preacher    is    either    God's 


divinely  commissioned  ambassador,  proved 
apt  to  teach,  or  he  is  not.  If  not,  how  got 
he  there  ?  If  he  is,  how  can  you  talk  in 
this  manner  of  his  sermons  ?  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  you  have  listened  to  a 
good  essay  on  a  given  text ;  it  is  a  question 
whether  your  heart  has  been  touched,  and 
your  spirit  moved  to  holiness." 

Intents  in  Music, 

On  my  table  lies,  "  quite  promiscuous," 
a  publication  of  the  Patent  Office.  It  is 
"  Abridgments  of  Specifications  relating  to 
Music  and  Musical  Instruments,  a.d.  1694 
to  1866."  And  what  a  startling  record  of 
human  ingenuity  it  is !  And  enormously 
the  greater  part  of  all  this  labor  and  hope 
came  to  nothing !  The  book  is  a  volume 
of  500  close  pages.  The  index  contains 
about  forty.  The  list  of  patentees'  names 
occupies  eight  pages  of  double  column. 
The  Viokn  occupies  but  a  small  space. 
The  Organ  a  good  deal.  The  Pianoforte, 
as  might  be  expected,  most  of  all.  Seve- 
ral of  the  inventions  are  for  simplifying  the 
learning  of  music.  As  usual  in  lists  of 
inventions,  there  is  great  sameness — the 
same  ideas  are  constantly  recurring. 

A  Book  of  Unequal  Verse. 

.  At  the  last  moment  of  my  odd  ten 
minutes  this  morning  I  pick  up  a  volume 
which  has  fallen  to  the  floor ;  and  my  eye 
catches  these  verses  among  others : 

Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply, — 
"  *Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.'* 

Again : — 

Well  and  wisely  said  the  Greek, 
Be  thou  faithful,  but  not  fond ; 
To  the  altar's  foot  thy  fellow  seek, 
The  Furies  wait  beyond. 

Again : — 

Wilt  thou  seal  up  the  avenues  of  ill  ? 
Pay  every  debt  as  if  God  writes  the  bill. 

Again : — 

Over  his  head  were  the  maple-buds, 
And  over  the  tree  was  the  moon, 
And  over  the  moon  were  the  starry  studs 
That  drop  from  the  angel's  shoon. 

As  I  recognise  these  old  friends  once 
more,  I  wonder  how  many  would  know 
who  wrote  them,  if  I  were  to  repeat  them 
casually.     It  is  Mr.  Emerson. 
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POESIS    HUMANA. 

What  is  the  Artist's  duty  ? 
His  work,  however  wrought, 
Shape,  color,  word,  or  tone, 
Is  to  make  better  known 
(Himself  divinely  taught). 
To  praise  and  celebrate. 
Because  his  love  is  great, 
The  lovely  miracle 
Of  Universal  Beauty. 
This  message  would  he  tell. 

This  message  is  his  trust, 

Amid  the  day's  crude  strife ; 

With  all  his  heart  and  soul. 

With  all  his  skill  and  strength. 

Seeking  to  add  at  length, — 

Because  he  may,  and  must,— 

Some  atom  to  the  whole  • 

Of  man's  inheritance ; 

Some  fineness  to  the  glance, 

Some  richness  to  the  life. 

If  he  shall  deal  perforce 
With  evil  and  with  pain, 
With  horror  and  affiright. 
He  does  it  to  our  gain  ; 
Makes  felt  the  mighty  course. 
Our  courage  to  sustain. 
That  sweepeth  on  amain. 
Of  law — whose  atmosphere 
Is  beauty  and  delight ; 
Nay,  these  its  very  source. 

His  work,  however  small. 

Itself  hath  rounded  well. 

Even  like  Earth's  own  ball 

In  softly-tinted  shell 

Of  air.     His  magic  brings 

The  mystery  of  things ; 

It  gives  dead  substance  wings ; 

It  shows  in  little,  much ; 

And  by  an  artful  touch 

Conveys  the  hint  of  all. 
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HORACE  GREELEY.                                               t 

No  longer  ago  than  April,  1870,  we  gave  sketch  of  his  career,  to  quote  the  following 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Greeley  and  a  complete  able  and  acute  analysis  of  his  character 
sketch  of  his  life  up  to  that  time.  He  died  and  work.  It  is  from  the  New-York 
on  November  29th,  1872,  and  as  nothing  World: 
d  interest  occurred  in  the  meanwhile  ex- 
cept the  melancholy  episode  of  his  candi-  "Mr.  Greeley  lived  through  the  most 
dature  for  the  Presidency,  it  seems  better,  eventful  era  in  our  public  history  since  the 
instead  of  entering  into  another  formal  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  For 
New  Series. — Vol.  XVII.,  No.  i  8 
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the  eii;htoon  years  between  the  formation  of 
the  RopuMican  party  in  1854  and  his  sud- 
den doatl^   in   1872,  the  stui>endous  civil 
convul^ions  tiirough  whicli  we  have  passed 
have  merely  translated  nito  acts,  and  re- 
corvlod    in  our  annals,  the   fruits   of  his 
thinking  ami  the  strenuous  vehemence  of 
his  mv>ral  ci>nvictions.     Whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong  is  a   question  on   which 
opinions  will  ilitYer;  but  no  person  conver- 
siint  with  our  history  will  dispute  the  in- 
tluence  which  this  remarkable  and  singu- 
larlv  envlowed  man  has  exerted  in  shaping 
the  great  eveiUs  of  our  time.     Whatever 
nuu-  be  the  ultimate  juilgment  of  other 
classes  v>f  his  cv>untrymen  respeiting  the 
real  \aluo  v^f  his  services,  the  coloreil  race, 
when  ii  boconxes  sutticiently  eilucateil  to 
appreciate  his  career,  must  always  recog- 
nize him  as  the  chivf  author  of  their  eman- 
cii\itiv>n  frvMU  slavery  and  their  e^jual  citi- 
zenship.    Mr.  l.iucohi,  to  whom  iheir  ig- 
norance as  yet  gives  the  chief  credit,  was 
a  chip  tossed  on  the  surface  of  a  resistless 
waxc.     It  was    Mr.   (.ireelcy,  more  than 
a;n-  other  man,  \>ho  let  loose  the  winvls 
that  htiOvl  the  waters  and  dro\e  tbrwanl 
their    tvwming,    tumbling     b;!!o«s.     Mr. 
iiRvlev   had  lent  his  hand  to  stir  public 
fee'iii-i;  to  ii-*  piofoundcst   depths   Ix'fore 
Mr,    i  ii^coln"^  election    Ivwune  possible. 
He  ciMiii'.^c.ioi  more  than  anv  other  man 
to  d.eicat  i>e  comriom;><*  and  settlement 
tvT  >\lv.ca   Mr.  I  mcoiU  a;ui  Iun  chief  ad- 
Mser.  Ml    Sowaivi.  x\ere  anxious  in  the  ex 
ci;:p^.  c\;vvia;u  xxmUM  ot  iSoo-i.  anvl  to 
pn,\;r;.::e  an  axouU'.Me  blv\\i\  war.      It 
\\.:n>.v\  c.:i!Mng  a  maioMU  of  ihe  Repub- 
l:c.i:*i  ?Mi'\  wul^  Irm.who  kept  uiMNhni:,  in 
l>e  c.::'\    Nta.i;cN  ot  ihe  co:iil;cl,  that  the 
v*m.r.*v  "•  *i:o*^.  ol   llic  '^'.a\C'^was  .in   nuiis- 
pc"iv5'.vc    C(cnK"U    v^i    m;cxc^v      Mi.    1  m 
ci\ii  Nt.sv!   o;;l  .iv.vi   icninIc^!,  lulivulin-   an 
v*:^*  ;:u   :\5;'i^n     pivN  "..lln.u;^^:l     .i**    'a      bull 
U  1  ^-^    ''•^*   x.^:^X'l."       M^      v;uv!v\    ttMisol 

k*'»".v':  >»■  ;:'c»i  b>  1m^  !■  »5i\'  .jn*l  .ui^irc^sol 
l.N  M4  I  •:\o:'\  !u•av!v^i  '  l-'c  Tiixci  oi 
l^^v•■v.^  M.  ...v^N,"  ihc  cHe-^  t  v'l  ^^n^^  l'>e 
rvv-^.^-'i  ;"v-xi  :v»  p.JMx  ''X  .«  yr.r\'.y  Icuci  io 
i>CC' ■..•-':  o.  ilK'    .'■■'■"'•■••  .xxJiitv'11  \\\\\^  .:llilu* 

,ivA  .-.-iiN   -;c:"t;::i>  .n^i  u*l!i!i:;  .li'Uvv^  oi 

v"v  :nv'  .V  xv'*'*  '>  Ml  I  ::^vv^I:^  «  is  si»  i^TCat 
.1  T»MN.,-!  I»i:l  Ml.  v'.uviev  \'^toi!Ojis!\ 
c.iii'vsi  i'-e  Rcpiibhcan  p.isix,  h!j;v  -^  'v  had 
vioJV  mo:e  I'^an  all  v^iiv-J  n>cn  10  loin^ 
^it>  h:n\  .  .HTO.  wilhiM  [\\o  Mioiuhs  aslei 
Ml.  I  jnco.^i  N 'louiniv;  iepi\  to  ilv  '  l*ta\e« 


of  Twenty  Millions,'  his  reluctance  was 
overborne,  and  he  was  constrained  to  issue 
his  celebrated  Proclamation,  which  com- 
mitted the  Government  to  emancipation 
and  stakeii  the  success  of  the  war  on  that 
issue.  This  culminating  achievement,  the 
greatest  of  Mr.  Greeley's  life,  is  the  most 
signal  demonstration  of  his  talents.  It  was 
no  sudden,  random  stroke.  It  was  the  ef- 
fect of  an  accumulateii,  ever-rising,  widen- 
ing, deepening  stream  of  influence,  which 
had  been  gathering  volume  and  momen- 
tum for  years,  and  whose  piling  v.aters  at 
last  burst  through  and  bore  down  every 
Iwrrier.  Mr.  Greeley  had  long  been 
doing  all  in  his  pow  er  to  swell  the  tide  of 
I^opular  feeling  against  slaver}-,  and  it  was 
ehietiy  in  consevjuence  of  the  tremendous 
force  he  had  given  to  the  movement  that 
that  barbarous  institution  was  at  last  swept 
away.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  revo- 
lution ever  accomplished  by  a  single  mind 
with  no  other  insiruiiient  than  a  public 
journal. 

'•  It  may  be  saiJ.  ir.- lee^i.  that  Mr.  Gree- 
ley had  many  jea'.cus  coadjutors.  But 
so  had  I.utheraV'.e  coac.iutors  in  the  Pro- 
testant Retcrmaii  n :  so  had  Cromwell  in 
the  Commonweal:!^. ;  so  had  Washingtjn 
in  our  Rcvo'aiior. ;  s.>  h.id  Cobden  in  the 
repeal  of  the  corr.  !.:\\  >.  They  are  never- 
theless a*«:arc.ed  as  :>.e  leading  minds  in 
the  respective  irrv^vatior.s  which  they 
champior.ev; :  a:\:  >y  as  jast  a  title  Mr. 
V 1  reel  c v  \\ . '  1  >. .- '  i  :>  ^^  r. r? :  1 1  ace  with  pos- 
teriiv  on  t^'te  Ts?!!  of  emancipation.  This 
is  the  I:g'i:  :n  w>.\>.  >.c  ^\iU  In;  reraember- 
i\l  so  lopj;  as  :>.o  >.is:^ry  cf  our  times  shall 
be  re.ui. 

"  I:  n\:\  :v  s.v.  :.  j^.i;r:.  that  Mr.  Grce* 
le\*s  ctioii>i  :".  :'-  -^  viireci-.v^n  were  aided  by 
l!ie  teiNicPCs.*^  .^-  :>  i.tiTe.  But  so  were 
I  iiihvM'>i,  ar^vi  v.>  w.\;.\''s,  ai-id  Washing- 
ivM^s.  .i;\:  c^  er\  '.wS  's  w ''.o  hjs  left  a  great 
nvnv  ^\^  '\>  .:^c,  .v  ■  j.c.-'r.Tj.lished  things 
i.\'\  k\  vc:'^o',  V  vv^  :  ^  -.iriire  generations, 
r:^*  -."v,  , ;.;'  'v.:::v*":  :Vr  exerting  this 
k-:Ni  Oi  :■.:  .;'  •/  \:s::^ce  "s  for  the  leader  to 
bo  ;:*  cv^:-\  Iv.v  --x  "vaii'v  with  the  develop- 
••\:  lv•;^:c:•c  v.>  .:  >:.>  ow.".  epoch.  This  is 
Tvw^^srx  I."  'vakv.-  h  1^1  li-ie  emboiliment  of 
•;n  x;v:*;,  :^c  ro;^^cse:'::a::^  e  of  its  ideas,  the 
o;:s  \etv  ot  ::>  iMssiv^ns^  the  reviver  of  its 
v>Mra;^e  :n  .u:\epse  fanis  of  fortune,  the 
cetural  :u  !^:  w'^oiv.  other  advocates  crf" the 

»  .is»s<»  v'OJ^n;;!^  h'n^sc  .ICtiott   thcv  WOtch  III 

c\ci\     "*x\    enx'j:encv.  and  whose    gui- 
J.iiuv  .'cx  tol  CXI  '.»eca use  he  has  resolutei 
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gging  confidence  to  lead.  In  the 
•oversies  in  which  Mr.  Greeley  has 
behind  his  age,  or  stood  against  the 
h  of  progress,  even  he  has  accom- 
ed  little.  Since  Henry  Clay's  death, 
as  been  the  most  noted  and  active 
ipion  of  Protection;  but  that  cause 
ily  declined  until  the  war  forced  the 
jmment  to  strain  every  source  of  rev- 
,  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  Free- 
ideas  have  made  surprising  advances 
r.  Greeley's  own  political  party.  On 
subject  he  was  the  disciple  of  dead 
srs,  and  hung  to  the  skirts  of  a  reced- 
ause ;  but  in  this  school  he  acquired 
dexterity  in  handling  the  weapons 
introversy  which  proved  so  effective 
I  he  advanced  from  the  position  of  a 
)le  to  that  of  a  master,  and  led  a 
rment  in  the  direction  towards  which 
rising  popular  feeling  was  tending. 
jrreeley*s  name  will  always  be  identi- 
vith  the  extirpation  of  negro  slavery 
most  distinguished,  powerful,  and  ef- 
e  advocate.  • 

This  is  his  valid  title  to  distinction  and 
g  fame.  Instrumental  to  this,  and 
chief  means  of  its  attainment,  he 
led  a  public  journal  which  grew,  un- 
tiis  direction,  to  be  a  great  moving 
in  the  politics  and  public  thought  of 
me.  This  alone  would  have  attested 
lergy  and  abilities,  but  this  is  second- 
raise.  It  is  the  use  he  made  of  his 
al  when  he  had  created  it,  the  moral 
to  which  (besides  making  it  a  ve- 
of  news  and  the  discussion  of  ephe- 
l  topics)  he  devoted  it,  that  will  give 
lis  peculiar  place  in  history.  If  he 
lad  no  higher  aim  than  to  supply  the 
et  for  current  intelligence,  as  a  great 
lant  supplies  the  market  for  dry  goods, 
)uld  have  deserved  to  rank  with  the 
5rs-up  of  other  prosperous  establish- 
;  by  which  passing  contemporary 
;  were  supplied,  but  would  have  had 
lim  on  the  remembrance  of  coming 
ations.  But  he  regarded  his  journal 
rimarily  as  a  property,  but  as  the  in- 
ent  of  high  moral  and  political  ends; 
strument  whose  great  potency  for 
or  ill  he  fully  comprehended,  and  for 
*  salutary  direction  he  felt  a  corre- 
ling  responsibility.  His  simple  tastes, 
ensive  habits,  his  contempt  for  the 
show  and  parade  which  are  the 
use  made  of  wealth,  and  the  gbsorp- 
►f  his  mind  in  other  aims,  made  it  im- 


possible for  him  to  think  of  the  Tribune 
merely  as  a  source*  of  income,  and  he  al- 
ways managed  it  mainly  with  a  view  to 
make  it  an  efficient  organ  for  diffiising 
opinions  which  he  thought  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  It  was  this  which  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Greeley  from  the  founders 
of  other  important  journals  who  have,  in 
recent  years,  been  taken  from  us.  With 
him  the  moral  aim  was  always  paramount, 
the  pecuniary  aim  subordinate.  Journal- 
ism, as  he  looked  upon  it,  was  not  an  end, 
but  a  means  to  higher  ends.  He  may 
have  had  many  mistaken  and  some  erratic 
opinions  on  particular  subjects;  but  the 
moral  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  vocation,  and  his  constant  subordina- 
tion of  private  interest  to  public  objects, 
nobly- atone  for  his  occasional  errors. 

"  Among  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Gree- 
ley gained  and  so  long  held  the  first  place 
among  Amencan  journalists,  was  his  man- 
ner of  writing.  His  negative  merits  as  a 
writer  were  great;  and  it  would  be  sur- 
prising to  find  these  negative  merits  so 
rare  as  to  be  a  title  to  distinction,  if  obser- 
vation did  not  force  the  faults  he  avoided 
so  perpetually  upon  our  notice.  He  had 
no  verbiage.  We  do  not  merely  mean  by 
this  that  he  never  used  a  superfluous  word 
(which  in  fact  he  rarely  did),  but  that  he 
kept  quite  clear  of  the  hazy,  half-relevant 
ideas  which  encumber  meaning  and  are 
the  chief  source  of  prolixity.  He  threw 
away  every  idea  that  did  not  decidedly 
help  on  his  argument,  and  expressed  the 
others  in  the  fewest  words  that  would 
make  them  clear.  He  began  at  once 
where  the  pith  of  his  argument  began ; 
and  had  the  secret,  possessed  by  few  wri- 
ters, of  stopping  the  moment  he  was  done ; 
leaving  his  readers  no  chaff  to  sift  out 
from  the  simple  wheat.  This  perfect  ab- 
sence of  cloudy  irrelevance  and  encum- 
bering superfluity  was  9ne  source  of  his 
popularity  as  a  writer.  His  readers  had  to 
devour  no  husks  to  get  at  the  kernel  of 
what  he  meant. 

"Besides  these  negative  recommenda- 
tions, Mr.  Greeley's  style  had  positive 
merits  of  a  very  high  order.  The  source 
of  these  was  in  the  native  structure  of  his 
mind;  no  training  could  have  conferred 
them ;  and  it  was  his  original  mental  qual- 
ities, and  not  any  special  culture,  that 
pruned  his  writing  of  verbiage  and  redlm- 
dancies.  Whatever  he  saw,  he  saw  with 
wonderful  distinctness.     Whether  it  hap- 
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pened  to  be  a  sound  idea  or  a  crotchet,  it    nalism  in  our  time  chiefly  by  his  successful 
stood  before  his  mind  with  the  clearness  of    efforts  to  make  it  a  guide  of  public  opinion, 


an  object  in  sunlight.  He  never  groped 
at  and  around  it  like  one  feeling  in  the 
dark.  He  saw  on  which  side  he  could 
lay  hands  on  it  at  once  with  the  firmest 
grasp.  It  was  his  vividness  of  conception 
which  made  Mr.  Greeley  so  clear  and  suc- 
cinct a  writer.  He  knew  precisely  what 
he  would  be  at,  and  he  hastened  to  say  it 


as  well  as  a  chronicle  of  important  news. 
In  his  hands,  it  was  not  merely  a  mirror 
which  indifferently  reflects  back  the  images 
of  all  objects  on  which  it  is  turned,  but  a 
creative  force;  a  means  of  calling  into  ex- 
istence a  public  opinion  powerful  enough 
to  introduce  great  reforms  and  sweep  down 
abuses.     He  had  no  faith  in  purposeless 


in  the  fewest  words.     His  choice  of  Ian-    journalism,  in  journalism  which  has  so  lit- 


guage,  though  often  homely  and  some- 
times quaint  or  coarse,  was  always  adapt- 
ed to  his  purpose.  He  had  a  great  com- 
mand of  racy  phrases  in  common  use,  and 
frequently  gave  them  an  unexpected  turn 
which  enlivened  his  style  as  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  wit  or  grotesque  humor.  But 
these  touches  were  rapid,  never  detained 
him  ;  he  kept  grappling  with  his  argument 
and  hurried  on. 

"  This  peculiar  style  was  aided  by  the  ar- 
dor of  his  feelings  and  his  vehement  moral 
earnestness.     Bent  on  convincing,  he  tried 
to  flash  his  meaning  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers  in  the  readiest  and  manliest  way ; 
and  he  was  so  impatient  to  make  them  see 
the  full  force  of  his  main  points  that  he 
stripped  them  as  naked  as  he  could.    This 
combined  clearness  of  perception,  strength 
of  conviction,  and  hurrying  ardor  of  feel- 
ing, were  the  sources  of  a  style  which  en- 
abled him  to  write  more  than  any  other 
journalist  of  his  time,  and  yet  always  com- 
mand attention.     But  he  is  a  model  which 
none  can  successfully  imitate  without  his 
strongly-marked  individuahty  and  peculi- 
arities of  mental  structure.     We  have  men- 
tioned his  occasional  coarseness ;  but  it 
was  merely  his  preference  of  strong  direct 
expression  to  dainty  feebleness;   he  was 
never  vulgar. 

"  Mr.  Greeley  has  contributed  to  the  sur- 
prising growth  and  development  of  jour- 


tle  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  the  time 
that  it  shifts  its  view  from  day  to  day  in 
accommodation  to  transient   popular  ca- 
prices.    No  great  object  is  accomplished 
without  constancy  of  purpose,  and  a  guide 
of  public  opinion  cannot  be  constant  unless 
he  has  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  of 
the  importance  of   what  he  advocates. 
Mr.  Greeley's    remarkable  power,  when 
traced  back   to  its  main  source,  will  be 
found  to  have  consisted   chiefly  in   that 
vigorous  earnestness  of  belief  which  held 
him  to  the  strenuous  advocacy  of  measures 
which  he  thought  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare,  whether    they   were  temporarily 
popular  or  not.     Journalism  may  perhaps 
gain  more  success  as  a  mercantile  specula- 
tion by  other  methods ;  but  it  can  be  re- 
spected as  a  great  moral  and  political  force 
only  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  the 
talents,  foresight,   and   moral  earnestness 
which  fit  them  to   guide  public  opinion. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Greeley  was 
our  first  journalist,  and  nobody  can  suc- 
cessfully dispute  his  rank,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Bennett's  could  be  contested  in  the 
kind  that  seeks  to  float  on  the  current  in- 
stead of  directing  its  course.     The  one  did 
most  to  render  our  American    journals 
great  vehicles  of  news,  the  other  to  make 
theni  controlling  organs  of  opinion.     Their 
survivors  in  the  profession  have  much  to 
learn  from  both." 
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Joseph  Noirei/s  Revenge.  By  Victor  Cher- 
buliez.  Translated  by  Wm.  F.  West,  A.M. 
New- York:  Holt  dr*  Williams,  (Reprinted 
from  The  Week.  ) 

This  story  introduces  for  the  first  time  to 
American  readers  a  novelist  of  the  modern 
French  school  who  has  achieved  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation in  France,  and  wherever  the  French  lan- 
guage is  read, — a  writer  who  to  the  subtle  insight, 
keen  analysis  of  character,  and  picturesque  rhe- 


toric, in  which  the  French  are  acknowledged  to 
excel,  adds  something  of  the  solid  and  sturdy 
qualities  of  the  best  English  fiction.  It  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  literature  that  "French 
novels,"  so  exquisite  in  their  art  and  so  fascinat- 
ing in  treatment,  are  almost  without  exception 
such  as  must  be  excluded  from  the  very  minds 
that  most  need  their  stimulus.  But  Cherbuliez,pos- 
sibly  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth  and  education, 
(he  is  flKi^oese,)  while  he  equals  Gautier  him- 
self in^the  brilliancy  of  his  conceptions,  the  dex- 
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terity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  warmth  of  his  coloring, 
yet  always  manages  to  maintain  the  modesty  of 
nature  in  all  the  developments  of  his  art. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  "  Joseph  NoirePs 
Revenge."  The  story  itself,  the  point  upon 
which  it  turns  and  the  tragedy  in  which  it  culmi- 
nates, is  one  which  no  English  writer  of  reputa- 
tion would  have  dared  to  touch  upon,  or  so  dar- 
ing, would  fail  in  shocking  the  sensibilities  of  the 
reader ;  yet,  as  Cherbuliez  narrates  it,  the  tone  and 
atmosphere  of  the  story  are  pure,  and  the  moral 
unexceptionable,  and  one  derives  from  it  no  stim- 
ulus of  the  senses,  but  a  profound  feeling  (as  in 
reading  Romcla  or  TJU  Mill  on  the  Floss)  of  the 
iaexorableness  of  the  fate  that  shapes  the  indivi- 
dual life,  the  terrible  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  powerlessness  of  man  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  compulsion  of  surrounding 
circumstance.  Given  the  characters  of  Joseph 
Noirel  and  of  Marguerite,  and  the  web  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  entangled,  and  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  see  for  himself  that  the 
result,  as  depicted  with  such  tragic  force  by  Cher- 
buliez, is  the  only  normal  and  natural  one. 

So  much  for  the  story ;  but  no  running  criticism 
can  do  justice  to  the  subtle  skill  with"  which  the 
author  reveals  his  characters  to  the  reader.  The 
volume  is  hardly  commenced  before  we  know 
Marguerite  and  Joseph,  and  M.  and  Madame 
Mirion,  and  Uncle  Benjamin,  and  the  two  aunts, 
as  well  as  we  know  any  other  of  our  acquain- 
tances. They  act,  and  hesitate,  and  reveal  their 
personality,  precisely  as  in  actual  life,  and  we 
find  ourselves  judging  them  by  the  standard  of 
actual  life ;  yet  there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
paragraphs  in  the  book  that  can  be  called  strictly 
delineative. 

In  Cherbuliez  too  we  find  what  French  fiction- 
writers  seldom  possess — a  hearty  love  of  nature  and 
sldll  in  describing  naturalscenery.  All  through 
"Joseph  Noirel "  there  are  pleasant  bits  of  sketch- 
ing which  display  a  poet's  susceptibility  and  in- 
sight, and  the  following  paragraph,  descriptive 
of  the  coming  on  of  early  spring,  strikes  us  as 
very  beautiful,  especially  when  xtzd  in  its  proper 
place,  where  it  offers  a  momentary  reliefio  the  in- 
tense and  tragic  strain  of  the  narrative.  Joseph 
and  Marguerite  have  met  by  agreement  for  the 
final  act  in  the  melancholy  drama,  and  are  pass- 
ing into  the  woods  back  of  a  little  village  overlook- 
ing Geneva : 


M' 


'  The  pathway  which  they  entered  follows  the 
course  of  the  Aire,  and  leads  into  a  wild  and  deso- 
late country.  Since  they  last  had  met,  an  event 
had  taken  place,  which,  although  the  world  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  become  accustomed  to  it,  al- 
ways appears  as  wonderful  as  a  miracle ;  I  refer 
to  the  coming  of  the  spring.  It  was  now  th6  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  and  the  first  renewal  of  the  face 
of  nature,  witn  all  its  uncompleted  graces,  had  he- 
rn. Some  trees  were  already  covered  with  a 
{ht  foliage  which  promised  rather  than  gave  a 
..^e,  and  which  allowed  the  eye  to  wander 
through  the  woods  and  to  lose  itself  in  the  far  dis- 


tance.   The  hedges  were  white  with  the  freshly 
opened  hawthorn  blossoms ;  in  the  orchards  near 
the  villages,  the  peach-trees  were  covered  with 
pink  clouds.    The  willows  bent  their  light  green 
tranches  toward  the  stream,  and  newly  springing 
plants  were  mingled  with  old  mosses.     The  first 
verdure  of  the  poplars  could  just  be  seen;  these 
tardy  ones  who  were  hurrying  on,  fearing  to  miss 
this  happy  time,  seemed  to  reproach  their  sap  for 
moviiig-slowly.    The  black- wsdnuts  and  the  plane- 
trees  had  not  yet  begun  to  blossom ;  the  oaks  had 
not  even  shaken  off  their  dead  leaves,  and  gazed 
as  in  a  dream  at  the  bright,  fresh  grass,  the  ^een 
bushes,  the   sudden   appearance  of    the  violets 
which  were  springing  up  at  their  feet,  whose  sub- 
tile perfume  surprised  them  in   their  slumbers. 
Every  where  Life  was  defying  Death,  and  Death 
itself  experienced  a  secret  desire  to  live  again. 
These  two  children,  who  were  about  to  die,  did 
not  think  of  greeting  the  eternal  Oesar,  that  omni- 
potent Nature,  whose  sovereign  will  sports  with 
Its  creatures,  brings  them  forth  but  to  destroy 
them,  and,  warming  again  their  cold  ashes,  causes 
a  new  progeny  to  spring  forth.     They  walked  be- 
side the  nver,  and,  while  absorbed  in   thought, 
passed  by  this  festival  without  perceiving  it  Some- 
times their  eyes  met,  and  then  they  shuddered. 
One  was  filled  with  grief,  remorse,  and  expecta- 
tion ;  the  other  felt  her  destiny  weiehino;  heavily 
upon  her,  and  thought  she  heard  within  the  wooas 
the  frightened  beating  of  a  heart  which  was  kept 
in  motion  only  by  its   fears.    God  knows  that 
there  was  nothing  m  the  woods  except  the  spring, 
which  was  now  billing  its  orchestra  together,  and 
except  the  birds,  who,  knowTne  of  its  coming,, 
hastened  to  try  their  voices  and  attune  their  in- 
struments, without  ever  dreaming  that  misfortune 
was  passing  near  them.     What  had  these  artists,* 
in  their  divine  abstraction,  to   do  with  such  a 
stranger  ?" 

This  extract  will  serve  also  to  show  the  skill 
with  which  the  novel  is  translated.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  author,  much  of  whose  fascination  lies  in  his 
literary  style,  can  be  so  placed  before  the  readers 
of  another  language,  as  to  lose  nothing  vital  in 
the  process ;  but  Mr.  West's  translation  can  claim 
this  merit  It  is  entirely,  though  not  slavishly, 
true  to  the  original ;  and  it  has  all  the  ease  and 
flexibility  of  an  original  composition. 

Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  Pioneer  of 
Kentucky.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New- 
York:  Dodddx^Mead, 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  called 
"The  Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America,"  the 
announcement  of  which  a  month  or  two  ago  we 
received  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  No  more 
attractive  theme  could  claim  the  attention  of  an 
American  historian,  and  none,  as  it  occurred  to  us 
at  the  time,  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  popu- 
lar appreciation.  The  execution  of  the  plan,  too, 
seemed  to  have  been  confided  to  hands  very  well 
adapted  to  the  work ;  for,  though  utterly  unequal 
to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Napoleons 
or  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbott 
would  find  himself  at  home  in  such  simple  and 
picturesque  annals  as  those  selected  for  this  series. 
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¥or  these  reasons  we  expected  to  find  in  the 
"  Life  of  Daniel  Boone'*  a  book  which  we  coold 
commend  to  all  onr  readers;  bnt  we  most  confess 
that  it  is  berond  question  the  worst  specimen  of 
tjook-raaking  that  has  latdr  come  onder  oar 
notice,  NMiether  as  regards  its  matter  or  its  man- 
ner, it  is  beneath  serious  criticism,  and  it  is  rery 
eirident  either  that  some  crude  literary  hade  has 
raked  together  a  volume  to  which  Mr.  Abbott 
has  been  induced  to  lend  his  name,  or  else  that 
Mr.  Abbott  has  displayed  even  more  than  his 
customary  contempt  for  popular  intelligence. 

Whj,  for  instance,  abic^raphyof  Daniel  Boone 
Uiould  commence  with  a  chapter  on  "The  Dis- 
covery and  Early  Settlement  of  America'*  it 
would  puzzle  any  one  except  Mr.  Abbott  or  the 
.'•upposititions  hack  to  explain — especially  as  there 
is  abundance  of  material  in  Bangs's  History  of 
Methodism,  Macdonald's  Sketches,  and  Boone*s 
o^-n  autobiography,  out  of  which  all  that  is  valu- 
able or  interesting  in  the  book  is  taken,  to  have 
filled  almost  any  number  of  pages.  In  spite  of  its 
want  of  relevancy,  however,  this  chapter  might  have 
lieen  excused,  (considering  the  readers  for  whom 
it  is  intended,)  if  it  had  been  unusually  or  even 
moderately  good  ;  "but  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  the  volume,  and  would  hardly  pass  muster  as  the 
work  of  a  sophomore  collegian.  So  of  the  next 
chapter  on  Boone'^  "  Early  Adventures  ;'*  it  con- 
tains next  to  nothing  about  these  adventures,  or 
at>out  Boone  himself,  and  the  given  number  of 
^Niges  is  filled  up  with  Dr.  Doddridge's  descrip- 
tion of  a  log-cabin,  the  adventures  of  a  traveler 
in  Western  Virginia  which  happened  after  Boone's 
death,  a  long  extract  from  Bangs's  History  of  Me- 
thodism explaining  the.  origin  of  camp-meetings, 
another  from  Ramsay's  Annals  of  Tennessee, 
and  a  high-flown  description  of  an  imaginary 
scene  in  which  the  Boone  family  mi^A/  have  figur- 
ed on  their  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  North-Caro- 
lina, but  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  did  not 

If  the  game  were  worth  the  candle,  we  might 
follow  this  narrative  to  the  end  and  exp>ose  in  like 
manner  the  crude  and  flimsy  method  of  its  com- 
pilation throughout ;  but  it  is  not,  and  we  will 
only  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  a  few 
choice  specimens  of  the  admirable  but  somewhat 
monotonous  sentiments  with  which  Mr.  Abbott, 
who  has  associated  with  Emperors  and  Princes 
and  dwelt  in  palaces,  consoles  the  simple  Repub- 
lican readers  to  whom  he  addresses  his  book.  On 
page  39  he  says :  **  There  was  unquestionably 
far  more  happiness  in  this  log-cabin  of  the 
settler,  (Boone,)  on  the  silent  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware, than  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  castles 
or  palaces  of  England,  France,  or  Spain."  This, 
coming  from  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  and  therefore 
authoritative,  is  too  good  not  to  be  emphasized,  so 
on  page  46  he  puts  it  this  way :  **  It  is  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  the  poor  man  in  his  humble  cabin  may 
often  be  the  recipient  of  much  more  happiness 


than  the  lord  in  his  castle  or  the  king  io  Ins 
palace."  This,  following  so  closely  npoo  the  for- 
mer  sutement,  would  seem  likely  to  give  it  akxig- 
ment  in  the  reader's  mind,  bat  on  pige  54  it  is 
again  brought  forward  with  all  the  modem  Im- 
provements of  newspaper  Ei^Iish  :  **  There  are 
many  even  in  civilized  life  who  will  ooofess  that 
for^them,  such  an  excursion  would  present  at- 
tractions su^A  as  (sic)  are  not  to  be  foand  in  the 
banqueting  halls  at  Windsor  Castle,  or  ia  the 
gorgeous  saloons  of  Versailles.*'  On  pages  45, 
53,  and  92  the  same  simile  is  made  use  of  in  nearly 
identical  words,  but  it  is  useless  to  quote. 

On  page  88  we  are  referred  for  explanations  of 
the  text  to"  aa  accompanying  map"  which  is  not  in 
the  book ;  and  on  page  130,  to  an  illustration  of  the 
fortress  of  logs  built  by  Boone  at  Boonesboroogfa, 
which  is  also  nowhere  to  be  found,  in  the  first 
two  chapters  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen  typo- 
graphical errors  which  the  most  cursory  proof- 
reading ought  to  have  corrected,  and  there  are  ser* 
eral  others  equally  inexcusable  scattered  through- 
out the  work.  We  must  stop  somewhere,  however, 
and  we  had  as  well  do  it  here  with  the  summing  np 
that,  while  the  publishers  have  given  the  book  an 
attractive  dress  and  added  some  fairly  good  pic- 
tures, it  is  thoroughly  discreditable  to  its  author, 
and,  unless  guarantees  are  given  of  more  care  in 
the  preparation  of  the  succeeding  volumes,  ought 
to  compromise  the  success  of  the  entire  series. 

Outlines  of  History.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman^ 
D.C.L.     New- York:  I/o/t  6*  Wiiliams. 

This  unpretending  little  volume  is  remarkable 
for  several  things,  but  for  none  more  than  for  the 
illustration  which  it  affords  of  how  much  of  the 
world's  history  can  be  gotten  into  the  space  of  566 
small  pages.  Comparing  it  with  Gibbon,  or 
Grote,  or  Froude,  it  seems  scarcely  lengthy 
enough  for  a  preface  to  a  general  history,  yet  it 
gives  a  fairly  complete  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
race  into  the  several  g^eat  ethnological  fiunilies 
down  to  the  destruction  of  French  power  by  Ger- 
many in  187a  True,  the  outline  is  the  barest 
and  most  sweeping  possible,  yet  we  have  here  the 
real  essence  and  substance  of  the  history  of  the 
''chief  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  those  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  which  have  had  most  to  do  with 
them,''  and  it  is  much  more  readable  than  such 
sketches  usually  are.  Mr.  Freeman  has  shown 
here  that  he  can  condense  and  generalize  as  suc- 
cessfully as  he  elaborates  a  narrative,  and  the  style 
is  marked  by  the  lucidity  and  masculine  vigor 
which  characterized  his  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

^Tiese  "  Outlines"  are  the  first  volume  of  a 
series  the  object  of  which,  says  Mr.  Freeman  in 
his  introduction,  is  to  "  put  forth  clear  and  correct 
views  of  history  in  simple  language,  and  in  the 
smallest  space  and  cheapest  form  in  which  it  coald 
be  done.  It  is  meant,  in  the  first  plaoe,  for  schools ; 
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but  it  is  often  found  that  a  book  for  schools  proves 
useful  for  other  readers  as  well,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  little 
books  the  first  installment  of  which  is  now  given 
to  the  world.  The  present  volume  is  meant  to  be 
introductory  to  the  whole  course. 

"  Its  object  is  to  trace  out  the  general  relations 
of  different  periods  and  different  countries  to  one 
another,  without  going  minutely  into  the  affairs 
of  any  particular  country,  least  of  all  into  those  of 
England.  This  is  an  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance, for,  without  clear  notions  of  general  history, 
the  history  of  particular  countries  can  never  be 
rightly  understood.  This  general  sketch  will  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  special  histories  of  parti-. 
cular  countries,  which  will  take  for  granted  the 
main  principles  laid  down  in  the  general  sketch. 
In  this  series  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  take  in  short 
histories  of  all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  giving  the  results  of  the  latest  historical 
researches  in  as  simple  a  form  as  may  be. 
Those  of  England  and  Scotland  will  shortly  follow 
the  present  introductory  volume,  and  other  authors 
are  at  work  on  other  parts  of  the  plan.  The  seve- 
ral numbers  of  the  series  will  all  be  passed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  editor  so  as  to  secure  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  statement,  and  a  general  harmony  of 
plan  and  sentiment.  But  each  book  will  be  the 
original  work  of  its  own  author,  and  each  author 
will  be  responsible  for  his  own  treatment  of  the 
smaller  details." 

Tales  at  T^a-Time.  Fairy  Talks.  By  E. 
H.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen.  London  and  New- 
York  :  Macmillan  6r*  Co. 

This  tasteful  and  charming  volume  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  great  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  department  of 
juvenile  literature.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since 
the  whole  of  the  **  Children's  Books,"  with  three 
or  four  glorious  exceptions,  were  inexpressibly 
dreary,  didactic,  and  **  moral," — the  productions 
of  the  crudest  and  most  unskilful  literary  hacks  ; 
and  we  have  genuine  cause  for  congratulation  in 
the  appearance  of  such  books  as  "Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland,"  (a  work  of  genius,)  "  Lilli- 
put  Levee,"  Jean  Ingelow's  stories,  and  the  de- 
lightful fairy  tales  of  Mr,  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
author  of  the  present  volume.  Writers  such  as 
these  render  juvenile  literature  charming  to  old 
and  young  alike ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  these 
**  Tales  at  Tea-Time"  will  prove  fully  as  enjoy- 
able to  the  mother  who  reads  as  to  the  children 
who  listen  to  them. 

For  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  has  the  genuine 
narrative  faculty,  an  inventive  imagination,  a 
nimble  fancy,  and  a  hearty  love  of  his  work — ^if 
that  can  be  called  ztHfr/!  which  is  so  easy,  unre- 
Ktrained,  and  unstudied.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  these  tales  cost  the  author  '*but  little  time 
or  labor,"  that  "they  were  transcribed  in  the 
few  hours  of  leisure  which  are  from  time  to  time 


at "  his  command.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  it  too ; 
for  it  would  seem  to  furnish  ground  for  the  hope 
— ^in  which  the  children  will  no  doubt  join  us — 
that  notwithstanding  the  constant  occupations  of 
his  life  as  a  man  of  business  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment, the  author  may  still  find  time  to  compose 
the  delightful  stories  which  in  successive  volumes 
during  the  past  four  years  have  furnished  enjoy- 
ment to  so  many  homes. 

The  illustrations  of  the  present  volume  are 
seven  in  number.  They  are  by  William  Brunton, 
and  are  very  amusing  and  spirited. 

Whittier's  Poems,  in  a  complete  and  cheap 
edition,  form  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  books 
of  the  season.  (Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) 
No  American  poetry  deserves  a  wider  circulation 
among  the  people  than  Whittier's,  and  there  is 
none  whose  perusal  will  afford  more  genuine  and 
general  pleasure.  The  present  **  Household 
Edition,"  therefore,  which  contains  .every  poem 
that  the  author  has  published,  and  which  presents 
them  in  a  very  neat  and  readable  shape,  should 
find  its  way  into  every  household  where  their 
presence  is  not  already  familiar. 

In  addition  to  the  "Life  of  Daniel  Boone" 
noticed  above,  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  send  us 
"The  Lillings tones  of  Lillingstone,"  a  pleasant 
story  of  a  religious  cast,  reprinted  from  the  Eng- 
lish edition,  with  several  illustrations  ;  "  Elsie's 
Girlhood,"  by  Martha  Finley,  a  sequel  to  "  Elsie 
Dinsmore,"and  "Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands," 
stories  which  have  long  been  popular  with  the 
young  people  ;  "  For  Conscience'  Sake,"  by  the 
author  of  "  Alice  Lee's  Discipline ;"  and  an  edify- 
ing little  volume  entitled  "  The  Miracles  of  Faith  : 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Beat^  Paulus.'" 
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"  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works  of 
the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle, "  edited,  with  a  bio. 
graphical  notice,  by  Helen  Taylor,  will  shortly 
appear  in  England. 

General  Todleben's  large  work,  on  the  De- 
fence of  Sebastopol,  is  at  last  completed,  by  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  of  text,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  plans. 

A  NEW  monthly  periodical,  edited  by  Edmund 
Hoefer,  with  the  title  of  Der  Literaturfreund ;  ein 
Fuhrer  fur  Bucherliehhaber  und  Buchhdndler,  is 
published  at  Stuttgart. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  late  Dean  Alford,  D.D.,  with 
extracts  from  his  journals  and  correspondence, 
edited  by  his  widow,  is  promised  by  Messrs. 
Rivington,  London. 

The  first  volume  of  the  revised  edition  of  Dr. 
Hill  Burton's  useful  History  of  Scotland^  from 
Agricola^s  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  will 
appear  in  Edinburgh  in  January,  and  the  remain- 
ing volimies  will  appear  monthly  thereafter. 
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The  Athenaum,  in  a  highly  favorable  review 
of  an  American  book  which  ought  to  be  better 
known,  Baldwin^s  "  Ancient  America,"  says  that 
the  author  has  given  the  best  comprehensive  view 
of  the  archaeology  of  our  country  that  exist?. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby  has  at  press,  in  London, 
a  volume  entitled  '  Shakespears  Prayse  sung  by 
the  Poets  of  a  Centurie,*  being  a  complete  Catena 
of  early  notices  of  Shakespeare  and  his  works, 
with  a  photographic  frontispiece,  reproducing  the 
Hunt  portrait.  * 

Messrs.  Hachette,  of  Paris,  are  publishing 
a  work  on  Oriental  travel,  which  will  be  a  com- 
panion to  the  'Japon  Illustree'  of  M.  Amdd^e 
Humbert.  It  is  entitled  *  Voyage  et  Exploration 
en  Indo- Chine  effect^  par  une  Commission  Fran- 
9aise,  public  sous  la  Direction  de  M.  Gamier.' 

We  hear  from  Edinburgh  of  the  coming  issue 
of  *  A  Collection  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Scot- 
tish Historical  and  Political  Ballads,*  by  Robert 
Sempill  (originally  printed  in  black  letter,  at 
Edinburgh,  as  separate  broadsides),  now  first 
collected. 

Lord  Lytton's  "Kenelm  Chillingly"  will  be 
issued  in  twelve  monthly  installments,  commenc- 
ing in  December,  at  50  cents  a  part.  This  form 
of  publication  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes,  the  husband  of  *  George  Eliot,* 
whose/'  MiddlemarchV  is  being  issued  in  a  similar 
way.' 

The  printer  and  publisher,  Pomba,  of  Rome, 
has  addressed  a  circular  to  all  Italian  booksellers 
and  pubHshers,  which  proposes  to  found  an  ItaQian 
literary  metropolis  at  Florence,  and  make  it  the 
general  depot  of  the  Italian  book  trade.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  discussed  at  the  next  booksellers' 
meeting  in  Venice. 

The  twenty-first  edition  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  by  Roediger,  has  appeared.  5000 
copies  are  published  every  three  yeai%.  The 
English  translation  is  from  the  twentieth  German 
edition,  and  therefore  wants  some  new  things 
peculiar  to  the  last  issue,  such  as  the  passages 
relating  to  the  Moabite  Stone. 

Constable,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  has  near 
ly  ready  a  memoir  of  his  father,  Archibald  Con- 
stable, who  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend  and 
publisher,  and  who  also  caused  his  ruin.  The 
work  will  contain  letters  of  many  distinguish- 
ed literary  men  with  whom  the  elder  Mr.  Con- 
stable had  business  relations,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  highly  interesting. 

Besides  the  Robert  College  at  Constantinople 
and  the  Syrian  College  at  Beirut,  the  American 
missionaries  in  Turkey  are  now  about  to  form  a 
College  for  Armenians  at  Aintab.  The  Robert 
College  is  a  foundation  for  promoting  European 
studies ;  but  this  at  Aintab  will  adopt  Turkish  as 
its  language  of  instruction.    Already  large  sums 


are  promised  by  Armenian  Protestants  and  from 
this  country. 

It  is  believed  that  M.  Victor  Hugo's  next 
production  will  be  the  long  promised  sequel  to 
«*La  Legende  des  Si^cles"— "Dieu."  This  » 
to  be  shortly  followed  by  **La  Fin  de  Satm." 
Besides  these  poems,  M.  Hugo  has  in  preparation, 
«« Ijts  Quatre  Vents  de  rEsprit,"  and  "  Le  Th^- 
&tre  en  Libert^."  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
may  be  induced  to  give  the  public  a  drama,  in 
five  acts,  "  Les  Jumeaux,"  which  was  composed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

The  short  alliterative  poem  beginning  **  Crist, 
crowned  king,"  which  Bishop  Percy  noticed  in 
his  '  Reliques*  as  then  contained  in  a  MS.  in 
private  hands,  will  be  printed  for  the  first  time 
by  Mr.  Skeat,  from  the  Douce  MS.  95,  in  his 
C-text,  or  third  version,  of  William's  *  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,'  for  the  Early-English  Text  Soci- 
ety. Mr.  Skeat  will  show  that  the  poem  is  an 
address  to  Richard  the  Second,  and  that  the 
allusions  in  it  to  the  king's  youth  make  its  date 
about  1380  A.D. — Athenaum, 

Among  the  forthcoming  volumes  shortly  to  be 
issued  by  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  are 
Zeller's  History  of  Philosophy ;  Roscher's  History 
of  National  Economy,  and  the  second  part  of 
Kopp's  History  of  Chemistry.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Universal  German  Biography  will  go  to 
press  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year.  It 
will  be  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  letter  A. 
The  work  has  met  with  great  appreciation,  and 
the  co-workers  already  amount  to  two  hundred, 
including  some  of  the  most  celebrated  historians 
of  all  German  land. 

Dr.  Wyville  Thomson  has  an  important 
work  in  the  press  of  Macmillan  &  Co.  It  is  a 
portly  volume  entitled,  "The  Depths  of  the 
Sea,"  in  which  he  gives  the  result  of  an  expedi* 
tion  in  the  North  Sea  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
dredging  and  exploring  the  character  of  the  sea 
bottom,  often  several  miles  deep.  Dr.  Thomson 
writes  in  a  popular  style,  and  the  book  is  finely 
illustrated.  The  author  has  been  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the 
eminent  President  of  the  British  Association, 
and  by  Dr.  Gwynn  Jeffreys,  the  disting^uished 
conchologist. 

Messrs.  TrCbner,  London,  have  issued  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  new  edition  of  the  Hymns  of  the 
**  Rigveda,"  in  the  Sanhita  and  Pada  texts.  This 
new  edition  is  to  be  comprised  in  about  sixteen  . 
hundred  pages,  large  8vo.  There  will  also  be 
separate  editions  of  the  two  of  Soo  p>ages  each, 
which  will  be  the  same  as  those  edited  by  Profes- 
sor Max  Miiller,  carefully  corrected  and  revised. 
The  publication  will  take  place  early  in  1873. 
The  same  firm  also  publishes  this  month  a  PdU- 
English  Dictionary,  with  Sanscrit  equivalents  and 
numerous  quotations,  extracts    and  references. 
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compiled  by  Robert  Caesar  Childers.  This  is  the 
first  Pili  Dictionary  ever  published.  The  second 
part  will  be  ready  in  about  nine  months. 

Messrs.  Dulau  have  formed  a  curious  col- 
lection, in  six  volumes,  of  Caricatures  published 
in  Paris  in  1870  and  1871.  The  first  series 
embraces  the  period  from  the  Declaration  of 
War  till  the  close  of  August ;  the  second,  from 
Sedan  to  the  Fall  of  Metz ;  the  third,  from  the 
Surrender  of  Metz  to  the  March  Revolution  ;  the 
fourth,  the  Reign  of  the  Commune ;  the  fifth  and 
sixth  relate  to  Italian  matters,  and  also  comprise 
satires  on  the  Germans  of  a  date  posterior  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Commune.  The  whole  comprises 
rom  1800  to 2000  caricatures.  One  copy  has  been 
purchased  by  Prince  Bismarck,  a  second  by  the 
British  Museum,  a  third  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
collectors. 

A  FORTHCOMING  volume  in  England,  on  Ang- 
lican Ordinations,  by  Canon  Estcourt,  of  Birming- 
ham, is  made  interesting  to  the  general  reader  of 
history  by  a  curious  collection  of  original  docu- 
ments, some  in  fac-simile,  which  form  an  appen- 
dix to  the  work.  Among  them  is  one  entitled 
"Letters  Patent  granting  Barlow,  the  tempor- 
alities of  the  see  of  St.  David's,  26th  April,  28th 
Henry  VIII.,  1536,'*  which  Mason,  the  great 
authority  on  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England 
appears,  it  is  alleged,  to  have  tampered  with. 
Antony  k  Wood  says  that  Mason  is  worthily  styled 
"Vindex  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae."  Should  he  be 
convicted  of  suppressing,  for  party  purposes,  im- 
portant passages  in  a  state  document,  his  worthi- 
ness as  a  vindicator  becomes  questionable. 

All  lovers  of  Elizabethan  literature  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  fifteen  comedies  and 
tragedies  of,  George  Chapman,  issued  separately 
in  various  years  from  1598  to  1654,  but  never  be- 
fore collected,  are  on  the  eve  of  publication  in 
London,  in  three  volumes.  The  text  is  reprinted 
verbatim  et  literatim  from  the  rare  original  quar- 
tos, and  is  accompanied  by  a  memoir  of  the 
author.  The  high  place  which  Chapman  occupies  in 
literature,  and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
some  of  our  best  critics,  including  Hazlitt,  Shel- 
ley, Charles  Lamb,  and  Hallam,  have  expressed 
for  his  dramatic  writings,  make  it  surprising  that 
his  plays  should  not  before  now  have  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  poetical  and  dramatic  students. 
Charles  Lamb  asserted  that  of  all  the  English 
play-writers.  Chapman,  perhaps,  approached 
nearest  to  Shakespeare. 

M.  Michelet's  second  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  career  of  Napoleon,  as  the  first  was  to  his 
origin,  and  promises  some  very  interesting  revela- 
tions on  the  Consulate  and  Kleber's  expedition 
to  Egypt,  in  lieu  of  Bonaparte.  ITie  long  doubt- 
ful question,  treated  so  cautiously  by  M.  Lanfrey, 
whether  Kleber's  assassination  by  an  Egyptian 
was  not  reckoned  upon  by  the  First  Consul,  is 


likely  to  be  more  fully  elucidated  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  M.  Michelet  goes  so  far,  in  his  forth- 
coming work,  as  to  doubt  Bonaparte's  personal 
courage,  and  alleges,  as  a  proof,  his  extraordinary 
conduct  on  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  when  in  entering 
the  Assembly  with  his  staff,  and  as  a  deputy  rose 
and  seized  him  by  the  collar,  the  future  Emperor 
fainted  away  out  of  sheer  fright.  Whether,  as  M. 
Michelet  says,  the  cause  of  his  weakness  was 
fear,  is  a  point  open  to  discussion,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Bonaparte  did  faint  at  the  mere  show 
of  personal  violence. 

A  FEW  days  since,  a  lady,  well  known  in  the 
literary  annals  of  Germany,  died  at  an  advanced 
age  at  Weimar.  Ottilie  Von  Goethe,  the  widow 
of  Goethe's  only  son,  and  herself  a  writer  of  un- 
common ability,  departed  this  life  on  the  26th  ult. 
In  the  days  of  her  father-in-law  she  used  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  house,  and  presided  at  many  a 
social  gathering  marked  by  the  presence  of  the 
most  eminent  authors  and  politicians  of  the  age. 
Goethe,  it  is  well  known,  loved  her  as  a  daugh- 
ter and  admired  her  as  a  poet  and  littircUeur,, 
and  at  the  time  when  she  edited  Mittemacht 
Zeitung  {Midnight  Gazette)^  used  to  speak  of  her 
as  one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  age.  She  re- 
tained the  vigor  of  her  mental  powers  until  her 
death,  and  but  a  few  months  since,  when  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her,  he  wrote  that  she  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  animated  and  amiable 
old  ladies  that  could  be  met  with.  She  leaves  two 
sons,  both  unmarried. 

Mr.  H.  Staunton  contributes  to  the  London 
Athenteum  of  October  19,  a  page  article  on  "  Un- 
suspected Corruptions  in  Shakespeare's  Text." 
After  quoting  a  number  of  passages,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  still  far  from  settled,  Mr.  Staunton  says 
that  "  the  rational  inference  from  all  this  is,  that 
where  there  is  so  much  obvious  corruption  there 
must  needs  be  a  good  deal  that  is  latent,  and, 
consequently,  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  con- 
jectural ingenuity,  even  upon  the  text  of  Shakes- 
peare." He  takes  as  a  case  in  point  Macbeth's 
terrible  wail  when  he  looks  upon  his  hands  red 
with  Duncan's  blood: 

—This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  * 

Making  t*he  green  one  red. 

The  writer  shows  good  reasons  for  thinking  "  one'* 
a  corruption.  He  proposes  to  read  for  it 
"zone,"  of  the  use  of  which,  in  a  similar 
sense,  he  gives  nimierous  instances.  For  "all- 
to-all,"  in  Macbeth's  toast  in  the  famous  "  sup- 
per-scene," he  proposes  to  read  "call  to  all." 

**  Mr.  Darwin's  forthcoming  work  on  *  Expres- 
sion in  Man  and  Animals '  bids  fair  to  be  of  a  more 
po  pular  character  than  any  of  his  other  publica- 
tions. It  will  commence  with  a  statement  of  the 
general  principle  of  Expression ;  that  serviceable 
actions  become  habitual  in  association  with  cer- 
tain states  of  the  mind,  and  are  performed,  whe- 
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ther  or  not  of  service,  in  each  particular  case. 
This  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  expressions 
of  the  various  emotions  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  The  means  of  expression  in  animals 
will  then  be  discussed,  and  the  special  expressions 
of  animals  and  man,  such  as  the  depression  of  the 
mouth  in  grief,  frowning,  the  firm  closure  of  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  to  express  determination,  ges- 
turej  of  contempt,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils  from 
terror,  the  causes  of  blushing,  etc.  In  conclusion, 
the  bearing  of  the  subject  will  be  spoken  of  on  the 
specific  unity  of  the  races  of  man,  the  part  will  be 
discussed  which  the  will  and  intention  have  play- 
ed in  the  acquirement  of  various  expressions,  and 
the  question  of  their  acquisition  by  the  progeni- 
tors of  man  will  be  referred  to.  Seven  heliotype 
plates  reproduced  from  photographs  will  illus- 
trate the  work." — Nature, 

ThAophile  Gautier,  the  famous  French  no- 
velist and  poet,  died  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  of 
October.  In  the  course  of  an  excellent  obituary 
notice  the  Tribune  says :  **  He  was  a  writer  of 
enormous  fluency  and  readiness.  In  his  youth 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Balzac,  who  admired 
him  greatly  and  tried  to  form  him  after  his  own 
image.  He  urged  him  first  to  cease  writing  by 
day  and  to  do  his  work,  as  Balzac  did,  between 
midnight  and  morning.  But  young  Gautier 
would  usually  fall  asleep  in  the  first  half  hour  of 
his  vigil.  He  tried  to  write  slowly,  as  the  master 
bade  him,  but  as  he  warmed  to  his  work  he  would 
go  galloping  over  the  paper  in  his  own  gay  fashion, 
producing  more  copy  in  a  day  than  Balzac  in  a 
week.  The  great  romancer  also  told  him  that  a 
monastic  abstinence  from  the  society  of  women 
was  indispensable  to  a  writer.  This  was  an  es- 
pecially hard  lesson  for  Master  Th^ophile  to  learn. 
He  asked  at  last  for  the  privilege  of  correspond- 
ence. *  Oi//,'  said  Balzac,  thoughtfully,  *  Ca  forme 
ie  style,*  He  soon  broke  the  friendly  restraint 
under  which  the  author  of  La  Comedie  Humaine 
would  have  kept  him,  and  went  forward  in  his 
own  way,  but  always  preserved  a  warm  affection 
and  regard  for  Balzac,  who  had  very  few  devoted 
friends,  and  when  *  the  French  Shakespeare,'  as 
he  was  sometimes  called,  died  untimely,  with 
his  gigantic  task  half-finished,  the  most  natural 
and  touching  tribute  to  him.  was  the  brochure  in 
which  Gautier  embalmed  the  memory  of  their 
friendship." 
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The  Solar  Corona. — Dr.  l)e  La  Rue's  ad- 
dress, to  Section  A  of  the  British  Association, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  recent  meeting. 
We  quote  from  it  the  following  passages  concern- 
ing the  solar  corona: — "The  great  problem  of 
the  solar  origin  of  that  portion  of  the  corona 
which  extends  more  than  a  million  of  miles  be- 
yond the  body  of  the  sun  has  been,  by  the  photo- 
graphic observations  of  Colonel  Tennant  and 
Lord  Lindsay  in  1871,  set  finally  at   rest,"  says 


Dr.  De  la  Rue,  **  after  having  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  amount  of  discussion  for  some  years.  The 
spectroscopic  discovery  in  1869  of  the  now  famous 
green  line,  1474  K,  demonstrated  undoubtedly 
the  self-luminosity,  and  hence  the  solar  origin  of 
part  of  the  corona.  Those  who  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  extensive  atmosphere  above  the  chro- 
mosphere received  the  observation  with  g^eat  sus- 
picion ;  but  in  1870  and  again  in  1871  it  was  fully 
verified.  So  far,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  spec- 
troscopic observations  was  in  favor  of  the  solar 
origin  of  the  inner  corona.  Indeed,  the  observa- 
tions of  1871  have  proved  hydrogen  to  be  also 
an  essential  constitutent  of  the  '  coronal  atmo- 
sphere,* as  Janssen  proposes  to  call  it — hydrogen  at 
a  lower  temperature  and  density,  of  course,  than 
in  the  chromosphere.  Janssen  was  further  so  for- 
tunate as  to  catch  glimpses  of  some  of  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  coronal  light,  an 
observation  which  goes  far  to  show  that  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  of  the  sun  there  are  also  solid 
or  liquid  particles,  like  smoke  or  cloud,  which  re- 
fleet  the  sunlight  from  below.  Many  problems, 
however,  even  with  reference  to  the  admittedly 
solar  part  of  the  corona,  are  unsettled.  The  first 
relates  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  pro- 
duces the  line  1474  K.  Since  it  coincides  with  a 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  iron,  it  is  by  many  con- 
sidered due  to  that  metal ;  but  then  we  must  sup- 
pose either  that  iron  vapor  is  less  dense  than  hy- 
drogen gas,  or  that  it  is  subject  to  some  peculiar 
solar  repulsion  which  maintains  it  at  its  elevation, 
or  other  hypotheses  may  be  suggested  for  explain- 
ing the  fact.  Since  the  line  is  one  of  the  least 
conspicuous  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  and  th^  short- 
est, and  as  none  of  the  others  are  found  associat- 
ed with  it  in  the  coronal  spectrum,  it  seems  natu- 
ral, as  many  have  done,  to  assume  at  once  that  it 
is  due  to  some  new  kind  of  matter.  But 
the  observations  of  Angstrom,  Roscoe,  and 
Clifton,  and  recently  those  of  Schuster  regarding 
the  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  render  it  probable  that 
elementary  bodies  have  only  one  spectrum :  and 
since  in  all  experimental  spectra  we  necessarily 
operate  only  on  a  small  thickness  of  substance^ 
we  can  not  say  what  new  lines  may  be  giTcn  out 
in  cases  where  there  is  an  immense  thickness  of 
vapor ;  and  hence  we  can  not  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  because  there  is  an  unknown  line  in 
the  chromosphere  or  corona,  it  implies  a  new  sub- 
stance." 

On  tlie  photographic  evidence  respecting  the 
corona.  Dr.  De  la  Rue  remarks,  **  If  the  rays  and 
rifts  were  really  atmospheric,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  that  they  should  present  the  same  ap- 
pearance at  different  stations  along  the  line  of 
totality ;  indeed  they  would  probably  change  their 
appearance  every  moment,  even  at  the  same 
station.  If  they  are  cislunar,  the  same  appearances 
could  not  be  recorded  at«distant  stations.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  proof  of  the  iuTarlafaifitj 
of  these  markings,  and  especially  of  their  identily 
as  seen  at  widely  separated  stations,  would amouBt 
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to  a  demonstration  of  their  extra-terrestrial  origin. 
Eye-sketches  can  not  be  depended  on ;  the  draw- 
ings made  by  persons  standing  side  by  side  differ 
often  to  an  extent  that  is  most  perplexing.  Now 
photographs  have,  undoubtedly,  as  yet  failed  to 
catch  many  of  the  faint  markings  and  delicate  de- 
tails ;  but  their  testimony,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  un- 
impeachable. In  1870,  Lord  Lindsay  at  Santa 
Maria,  Professor  Winlock  at  Jerez,  Mr.  Brothers 
at  Syracuse,  obtained  pictures,  some  of  which,  on 
account  partly  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
weather,  could  not  compare  with  Mr.  Brothers's 
picture  obtained  with  an  instrument  of  special 
construction  ;  but  all  show  one  deep  rift  especial- 
ly, which  seemed  to  cut  down  through  both  the 
outer  and  inner  corona  clear  to  the  limb  of  the 
moon.  Even  to  the  naked  eye  it  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the  eclipse.  Many 
other  points  of  detail  also  came  out  identical  in 
the  Spanish  and  Sicilian  pictures. 

"  None  of  the  photographs  of  187 1  by  Colonel 
Tennant  and  Lord  Lindsay's  photographic  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Davis,  shows  so  gpreat  an  extension  of 
the  corona  as  is  seen  in  Mr.  Brothers's  photograph 
taken  at  Syracuse  in  1870 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  coronal  features  are  perfectly  defined  on  the 
several  pictures,  and  the  number  of  the  photo- 
graphs renders  the  value  of  the  series  singularly 
great.  .  .  .  We  have  in  all  the  views  the  same 
extensive  corona,  with  persistent  rifts  similarly 
situated.  Moreover,  there  is  additional  evidence 
indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  moon  across  the 
solar  atmospheric  appendages,  proving,  in  a 
similar  manner  as  in  i860  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
tuberances, the  solar  origin  of  that  part  of  the 
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Magnetism  and  Earthquakes. — We  find  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Society  a 
paper,  by  M.  Zoellner,  on  the  origin  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  from  which  we  glean  the  following 
portion  relating  to  earthquakes.  He  states  that 
Kreil  has  given  many  instances  in  which  magnetic 
disturbances  coincided  with  terrestrial  commotions, 
and  that  he  himself  noticed  an  extremely  curious 
case  in  that  respect.  On  April  18,  1842,  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine  a.m.,  he  accidentally  saw  that 
the  needle  of  the  compass  received  a  sudden  jerk 
so  that  the  scale  got  out  of  the  field  of  view  of 
the  telescope.  The  oscillations  continued  some 
time  before  the  needle  returned  to  its  customary 
quietude.  A  few  days  later,  (there  were  no  electric 
telegraphs  at  that  time,)  M.  Zoellner  received 
news  from  M.  CoUa,  of  Parma,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  observed  violent  oscillations  of  the  needle, 
and  on  comparing  notes  it  was  found  that  the  dis- 
turbance had  occurred  at  the  same  momeift  in 
Parma  and  Munich.  A  short  time  later,  a  French 
engineer  announced  that  he  had  experienced  a 
violent  shock  of  earthquake  in  Greece,  and  this, 
upon  examination,  turned  out  to  have  taken  place 
exactly  at  the  very  minute  the  needle  had  been 
disturbed  both  at  Parma  and  in  the  Bavarian  capi- 


tal. An  exactly  similar  instance  is  mentioned  by  the 
same  author  as  coming  under  his  observation  in 
December,  1 861.  Now,  is  one  phenomenon 
the  consequence  of  the  other,  or  do  they  both  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  source  ?  The  latter  seems  to  be 
M.  Zoellner*s  opinion,  since  he  holds  the  theory 
that  the  earth's  magnetism  flows,  or  is  at  least 
directly  influenced  by  that  of  the  sun.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  hardly  admissible  that  an  earthquake 
could  disturb  the  magnetism  of  the  sun ;  if,  there- 
fore, there  exists  such  a  connection  between  the 
centre  of  our  system  and  our  globe,  it  is  the  for- 
mer most  influences  the  latter,  and  consequently 
an  earthquake  must  have  its  origin  in  solar  action. 

Aerial  Navigation. — ^This  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Association  in 
Brighton  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bowdler,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of  trying  ex- 
periments, and  that  aerostation  would  become 
an  important  element  in  military  science.  Hither- 
to, captive  balloons  only  had  been  used,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  improbable  that  circumstances 
would  occur  where  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
pass  over  the  enemy's  position,  and  it  would  then 
be  important  to  have  the  power  of  severing  or 
deflecting  the  balloon  from  the  wind-course,  either 
to  right  or  left  as  required.  Captive  balloons 
could  not  be  used  in  safety  in  high  winds  on  ac- 
count of  violent  rocking  of  the  car.  The  writer 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  elements  of  aeros- 
tation, and  to  show  that  aerial  navigation  was  prac- 
ticable to  a  certain  limit  by  simple  mechanical 
means.  Of  the  practicability  of  applying  steam- 
power,  he  had  no  hope,  the  weight  of  a  steam- 
engine  made  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with 
due  strength,  being  much  too  great  for  any  gas 
balloon  to  support.  The  power  he  proposed  was 
manwil,  being,  he  believed,  the  only  power  ap- 
plicable to  gas  balloons.  But  propulsion  having 
been  secured,  the  question  arose  how  the  power 
of  direction  could  be  acquired,  that  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  actual  warfare.  That  was 
accomplished  by  rotating  the  balloon  to  any  re- 
quired position,  and  then,  holding  it  from  further 
motion,  the  rotation  was  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  aeronaut.  A  rudder  was  the  in- 
strument to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  a  vertical 
disk  fixed  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  propeller. 
By  turning  the  plane  of  the  disk  the  current  of 
air  forced  from  the  fan  on  the  rudder  caused  the 
whole  machine  to  rotate  right  or  left  precisely  as 
the  rudder  of  a  ship  guided  the  vessel. 

Chinese  Medicines. — We  take  the  following 
cheerful  statements  from  the  San  Francisco  BtdU- 
tin : — ^The  ingredients  of  a  witch's  cauldron,  as 
described  by  the  poet,  could  not  have  l)een  more 
repulsively  disgusting  than  are  the  articles  and 
compounds  shipped  to  the  Chinese  physicians  of 
this  city  from  their  native  country  and  used  as 
medicines  here.    There  seems  to  be  just  at  the 
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present  time  an  extra  demand  fyr  a  venomous 
serpent  closely  resembling  the  rattlesnake,  of 
which  hundreds  arc  received  constantly.  A  Cus- 
tom-House official  brought  a  specimen  of  these 
cheerful -looking  creatures  to  this  office  yesterday 
— a  coiled  snake  of  about  four  feet  long,  fanged, 
and  with  hideous  head-scales  like  a  crest.  How 
these  animals  are  taken  by  patients  of  Chinese  doc- 
tors is  not  known.  One  would  be  a  fair  dose  if  dis- 
guised in  a  coating  of  sugar.  They  may  be  taken 
in  sections  three  times  a  day,  as  they  are  desiccat- 
ed, or  they  may  be  boiled  down  or  pulverized 
and  taken  in  powders  or  rolled  into  pills.  Liz- 
ards are  in  nearly  as  great  demand  as  the  snakes. 
These  also  are  dried  and  sent  over  in  packages, 
together  with  hundreds  of  other  loathsome  things, 
all  of  which  are  consigned  to  the  Chinese  physi- 
cians and  used  by  them  in  their  practice. 

The  Monster  Telescope. — We  hail  with 
pleasure,  says  the  American  Manufacturer,  the 
announcement  that  the  object-glass  of  the  great 
telescope  now  being  made  by  Messrs  Alvan  Clark 
&Sons,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  United 
States  Government,  is  completed.  The  telescope 
is  a  refractor,  the  object-glass  being  27^  inches 
in  diameter.  Instruments  of  this  class  are  con- 
structed of  two  pieces  of  glass,  cemented  together 
with  fir  balsam.  One  piece  being  crown,  and  the 
other  flint.  By  a  union  of  these,  they  having 
different  powers,  the  aberration  that  would  result 
from  the  use  of  either  alone  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
corrected.  The  crown  glass  is  without  flaw,  and 
is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  air-bubbles, 
which  will  in  no  wise  interfere  with  its  action. 
The  flint  glass  is  almost  as  good,  there  being  but 
a  few  small  strix  in  it.  Some  time  yet  will  be 
required  to  finish  the  mounting.  When  completed, 
is  to  be  placed  in  an  observatory  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where,  it  is  hoped, 
the  pure  atmosphere  and  its  great  power  will 
make  it  the  means  of  wonderful  discoveries  in 
astronomy.  The  construction  of  this  immense 
glass  is  a  feat  which  has  required  months  of  care- 
ful labor.  To  prevent  any  possible  damage  to 
this  precious  piece  of  property,  a  fire-proof  safe 
has  been  built  expressly  for  its  protection,  in 
which  it  is  carefully  placed  every  night,  and  the 
doors  are  secured  with  locks.  Every  door  and 
window  of  the  building  is  connected  with  the 
room  of  Mr.  Clark  by  means  of  an  electric  tele- 
graph, so  that  no  entrance  can  be  effected  with- 
out at  once  raising  an  alarm.  The  glass  itself 
rests  on  its  edge  on  a  small  car  which  runs  on  a 
railway,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  put  into  or  re- 
moved from  the  safe. 

When  this  is  completed,  it  will  be  the  largest 
refracter  in  the  world,  the  telescopes  of  Lord 
Rosse  and  Herschel  being  reflectors.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  that  four  of  the  five  most  j>ower- 
ful  telescopes  are  in  America,  and  three  of  these 
are  the  work  of  the  Messrs.  Clark.  ITic  one  in 
question  is  the  largest,  one  at  Chicago  the  next, 
those  at  Harvard  University,  Pultowka,  Russia, 


and  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct.,  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  named.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  size  is  not  always  the  exponent  of 
power  in  telescopes.  This  is  espetially  so  in  cer- 
tain purposes  to  which  they  are  put.  The  tele- 
scope at  Wesleyan,  for  example,  though  smaller 
than  Harvard,  is  better  than  it  for  resolving 
binary  stars. 
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Egyptian  Luxury. — In  the  palaces  of  the 
Viceroy,  or  Khedive  as  he  is  now  called,  arc  seen 
the  sign  of  Eastern  luxury  and  the  material  civili- 
zation of  France;  delicately  carved  and  gilded 
chairs,  covered  with  finest  silk;  soft-tapestried 
divans  running  around  the  walls  ;  beds  of  solid 
silver,  covered  with  glittering  satin,  costing  as 
much  as  15,000  dols.  each;  long  Eastern  pipes 
with  mouth-pieces  of  lightest-colored  amber,  set 
with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  some  of  them 
valued  at  30,000  dols.  a-piece ;  gold  trays,  plates 
and  goblets  of  gold,  rimmed  with  gems — even 
diamonds ;  silver  basins  to  wash  the  hand  in  be- 
fore a  repast;  low,  round  silver  tables,  a  foot 
high,  for  dining;  magnificent  cushions  to  recline 
on  in  smoking  or  eating ;  little  coffee-cups  of  solid 
clusters  of  diamonds,  rubies,  or  emeralds ;  hun- 
dreds of  slaves  in  each  establishment,  eunuchs, 
waiting-women  in  flowing  costumes;  immense 
rooms  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  azure  and  sil- 
ver, rose  Und  lily ;  floor  of  inlaid  marble,  por- 
phyry, and  alabaster;  constantly  playing  foun- 
tains, whose  trickling  sounds  fall  so  agreeably  on 
the  ear  in  a  warm  country ;  masses  of  gorgeously 
framed  mirrors.  One  sees  in  all  this  that  the 
French  upholsterer  has  been  at  work  trying  his 
best  to  blend  Paris  and  Cairo.  This  is  viceregal 
magnificence  within.  Without,  in  the  great  gar- 
dens about  the  palaces  of  Gizerek  and  Kiosk, 
there  are  white  statues  on  green  backgrounds, 
columns  partially  covered  with  vine- tendrils,  mtu*- 
ble  walks,  mosaic  pavements,  velvet-like  verdure, 
the  spray  of  fountains  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  a 
sun  which  never  fails  to  come  at  its  appointed 
hour,  the  air  charged  with  the  perfume  of  flowers. 
Here  is  really  dreamland — that  lotus  country 
where  it  is  always  afternoon.  On  flte  nights 
bright,  globed  lights,  distributed  through  these 
grounds,  whiten  the  rose,  flicker  through  the 
branches,  and  send  shafts  of  silver  across  the 
sward;  rockets,  serpents,  revolving-wheels,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  fireworks  blaze  out  upon 
the  night,  and  for  a  time  pale  the  fire  of  torches 
and  lamps.  One  is  at  first  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  scene  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights ;»' 
but  when  strains  of  **  Barbe  Bleue"  are  borne 
through  the  air,  the  mistake  is  corrected  and  the 
place  discovered  to  be  Mabille — ^less  the  Parisi- 
ans. 

Phosphorescence. — Many  kinds  offish,  which 
can  make  no  daim  to  luminosity  when  in  life,  b«- 
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come  brilliantly  phosphorescent  after  death. 
Mackerels  and  herrings  especially,  when  their 
dead  bodies  are  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the 
air,  become  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  have  often 
appalled  some  rustic  youngster  by  their-  strange 
phosphoric  glitter  as  they  hang  outside  a  cottage- 
door.  Stretch  forth  your  hand  and  touch  them, 
and  you  will  find  your  fingers  covered  with  a 
greasy  substance,  and  luminous,  as  if  rubbed 
with  phosphorus.  If  this  greasy  substance  be 
separated  from  the  dead  fish,  and  placed  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  it  continues  to  shine  in  the  dark. 
But,  as  in  all  the  other  cases  of  phosphorescence, 
there  is  no  heat — only  light.  When  these  dead 
fish  are  placed  in  sea-water,  in  a  few  days'  time 
they  render  it  luminous — evidently  from  the 
luminous  grease  permeating  the  surrounding 
liquid ;  moreover,  the  water  shines  everywhere 
with  equal  lustre,  and  suffers  no  diminution  of  its 
luminosity  by  being  passed  through  a  sieve. 
Water  which  has  thus  been  rendered  luminous 
loses  its  transparency,  looks  milky,  and  acquires 
a  disagreeable  odor ;  and  its  phosphorescence  may 
last  for  four  or  five  days.  Dead  animal  matter 
of  all  kinds  occasionally  becomes  phosphorescent. 
Peep,  some  winter's  ni^t,  into  the  larder,  and 
.  perchance  you  will  see — as  Dr.  Boyle  once  saw — 
a  neck  of  veal  gleaming  all  over  with  spots  of  light. 
You  may  fancy,  as  most  people  do,  that  this 
phosphorescence  is  a  sign  of  decomposition,  and 
that  both  the  veal  and  the  gleaming  herring  or 
mackerel  ought  to  be  thrown  away.  But  this  is 
a  mistake :  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this 
luminosity  from  dead  animal  matter  always  shows 
itself  before  decay  begins,  and  either  ceases  at 
once  or  rapidly  diminishes  as  soon  as  chemical 
decomposition  sets  in.  We  may  add  that  not  a 
vestige  of  infusoria  or  other  animalculae  is  to  be 
found  in  this  luminous  matter  when  examined 
under  the  microscope. 

Marriages  in  Eastern  Hungary. — In  the 
mountainous  districts  to  the  extreme  east  of  Hun-* 
gary,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  fair  is  held  of 
marriageable  young  men  and  women.  From  all 
quarters  long  trains  of  chariots  wend  their  way  to 
the  plain  of  Kalinosa.  They  are  laden  with  house- 
hold furniture,  and  followed  by  the  cattle  of  the 
family.  In  the  midst  of  these  goods  may  be  seen 
the  young  lady  whom  her  family  has  brought  to 
seek  a  husband  at  the  fair.  She  is  dressed  in  her 
best,  with  brilliant  silk  scarf  and  scarlet  petticoat. 
These  caravans  take  up  their  position  one  after 
the  other  on  one  side  of  the  plain,  while  on  the 
other  side  a  cavalcade  of  young  men  approaches 
and  deploys  along  the  whole  line.  The  men — 
young  Wallachians,  for  the  most  part — ^are  dressed 
in  their  best  goatskins  and  make  what  show  .of 
horsemanship  they  can.  After  both  parties  have 
taken  up  their  respective  quarters  opposite  each 
other,  the  fathers  step  forward  and  begin  to  nego- 
tiate marriages  for  their  children.  The  questions 
asked  on  these  occasions  are,  we  fear,  of  a  some- 


what sordid  character.  "  How  many  bullocks  ?" 
**  How  much  money  ?"  **  Your  daughter's  fur- 
niture looks  rather  old;  that  chest  of  drawers 
does  not  shut  properly.  I  must  find  something 
better  than  that  for  my  son."  Such  would  doubt- 
less be  a  correct  report  of  the  conversations  held 
in  this  primitive,  if  not  poetical,  Arcadia  previous 
to  clinching  the  matrimonial  bargain.  The  busi- 
ness is,  however,  carried  out  with  a  promptitude 
equal  to  its  frankness.  As  soon  as  the  parents 
are  agreed  a  priest,  who  is  always  ready  at  hand, 
is  summoned.  He  chants  a  hymn  and  gives  his 
benediction,  the  bride  then  kisses  her  parents, 
mounts  the  chariot,  and  starts  for  some  unknown 
village  with  a  husband  whom  she  has  never  seen 
before,  the  furniture  and  cattle  which  her  parents 
have  allowed  her  as  a  marriage  portion  following 
in  the  rear. 

Historic  Tree. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
relics  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  destroyed  by  fire  early  last  summer,  the 
grand  old  cypress  hung  with  mosses,  well  known 
to  travellers  by  the  name  of  the  Arbol  de  la  Noche 
Triste,  or  Tree  of  the  Sad  Night,  under  which 
Cortes  is  said  to  have  passed  the  night  of  July  I, 
1520,  after  his  defeat  by  the  Aztec  forces.  It  is 
unknown  whether  it  was  set  on  fire  purposely  or 
by  accident.  The  tree  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind.  It  stood  by  the  wayside.  A  portion  of 
the  trunk  was  hewn  away  some  years  since,  and 
sent  to  the  Naval  Museum  of  Madrid^  where  it  is 
preserved  with  great  care. 

IN   DEEP   SORROW. 

Sad  is  my  song  to-night,  and  brief  as  sad. 
For  my  long-suflfering  heart  is  fit  to  break ; 

Do  what  I  will,  the  one  glad  note  I  had 
I  cannot,  cannot  wake. 

Grief,  that  for  many  and  many  a  season  past 
I  have  repressed,  though  oft  so  sorely  tried, 

Breaks  in  upon  me,  wave  on  wave,  at  last. 
And  will  not  be  denied. 

Two  troublous  figures  will  arise  upon 
And  float  before  my  sight,  vvhate'er  I  do ; 

One  is  my  tearful  Past,  my  Future  one, 
And  that  is  tearful  too  ! 

Mr.  Greeley's  Last  Hours. — Horace  Gree- 
ley breathed  his  last  at  ten  minutes  before  seven 
o'clock  last  evening,  [Nov.  29.]  He  died  very 
quietly  and  without  pain,  surrounded  by  a  few 
friends  and  his  eldest  daughter.  The  sad  event, 
in  the  case  of  so  public  a  man,  removes  the  con- 
straint which  a  delicate  consideration  has  hitherto 
imposed,  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
whole  truth  of  his  illness  cannot  with  justice  be 
longer  withheld.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Greeley's 
mind  had  been  seriously  affected  before  even  the 
Presidential  election  took  place.  The  severe  tax 
upon  his  mental  and  physical  system  produced  by 
the  great  labor  which  he  performed  immediately 
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before  the  October  elections,  the  disastrous  result 
immediately  after,  the  chagrin  which  he  felt  at  the 
consequences  to  the  THbune  and  to  himself  from 
his  candidature,  the  illness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Gree- 
ley, preyed  constantly  upon  his  mind.  So  that 
before  the  final  decision  of  the  Presidential  con- 
test even  his  vigor  of  mind  had  been  irreparably 
impaired.  After  that  time,  and  before  his  fatal 
illness,  it  is  understood  that  he  was  examined  by 
Dr.  Brown,  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  and 
other  medical  experts,  and  that  the  opinion  given 
was  that  even  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have 
survived  the  sickness  which  has  resulted  in  his 
death,  he  would  have  remained  a  victim  of  melan- 
cholia, one  of  the  most  incurable  forms  of  dementia. 
Mr.  Greeley  died  in  the  house  of  Dr.  George 
Choate,  near  Pleasantville.  By  those  who  watched 
his  bedside  yesterday  the  end  was  expected  from 
hour  to  hour  during  the  whole  day.  About  nine 
o'clock  Thursday  Evening,  after  a  troubled  and 
unquiet  day,  Mr.  Greeley  fell  into  a  disturbed 
and  unrefreshing  sleep,  muttering  continually  sen- 
tences unintelligible  to  those  around  him,  and 
feebly  lifting  and  stretching  out  his  right  hand. 
This  disquiet  somewhat  lessened  as  morning  came 
on,  and  at  last  changed  to  a  deep  and  motionless 
slumber,  which  lasted  until  nine  o'clock  yesterday 
morning.  On  awaking,  the  sick  man  seemed  a 
little  refreshed,  but  was  evidently,  though  quieter 
and  more  rational  than  the  day  before,  rapidly 
sinking.  Dr.  Choate,  the  only  physician  in  attend- 
>«ance,  was  unable  to  determine  how  much  longer 
he  might  live,  but  expected  the  end  with  every 
succeeding  hour.  The  prostration  of  his  nervous 
system  being  entire  and  a  speedy  dissolution  so 
certain,  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  administer 
aiiy  food  or  stimulants  or  medicine  of  any  kind, 
which  could  only  produce  distress  and  in  no  way 
avert  the  fatal  result.  As  usual  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  the  physical  suffering  of  Mr. 
Greeley  was,  from  what  could  be  ascertained,  ex- 
tremely slight,  but  an  increased  and  morbid  action 
of  the  mind  was  evident  from  the  frequent  mutter- 
ing or  merely  movement  of  the  lips  and  the  con- 
tinual outstretching  of  his  hand.  While  quieter 
than  on  Thursday,  he  lay  much  of  the  time  in  a 
condition  of  apparent  reverie  or  stupor,  taking 
"no  notice  of  his  surroundings ;  but  from  this  state 
he  was  at  most  times  easily  recalled  by  the  voice 
of  his  watchful  friends.  Much  of  what  he  spoke 
or  endeavored  to  speak  was  lost  even  upon  their 
careful  ears,  but  one  sentence  was  formed  upon 
his  lips  so  many  times  that  its  signs  at  last  became 
famili^  and  interpreted  themselves — **  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  Time  and  time  again 
was  this  repeated,  even  after  the  pulse  had  sunk 
into  imperceptibility  and  the  breath  fainter  and 
fainter  was  caught  with  painful  quickness.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Tarrytown,  and  Edward 
Carpenter,  of  Chappaqua,  old  and  loved  friends 
of  Mr.  Greeley,  were  with  him  from  an  early 
hour  of  the  day  until  all  was  over.  Miss  Ida 
Greeley,  who  through  all  the  sad  moments  pre- 


served a  wonderful  self-control,  sat  at  the  bedside 
through  it  all,  supporting  when  needful  her  father's 
head.    At  half-past  five  Mr.   Greeley  was  lying 
unconscious,  when  an  old  and  dearly  loved  friend 
whom  he  and  his  family  knew  as  **  Auntie"  Lam- 
son  entered  the  room  and  approached  the  bed. 
Mr.  Greeley  did  not  stir  until  Mr.  Stewart  roused 
him  and  asked,  **  Do  you  know  who  this  is?'* 
He  feebl/ said  "Yes,"  and  stretched  up  his  hand 
in  greeting,  and  then  relapsed  into  his  reverie. 
Ali  through  the  day  he  had  recognized  and  greet- 
ed in  the  same  way  the  members  of  Dr.  Choate's 
family  and  the  friends  named  above.     Later  he 
was  asked,  "  Do  you  know  that  you  are  dying  ?" 
and  in  the  same  manner,  without  tremor  or  ap- 
parent emotion,  he  answered,  "Yes."   The  pulse 
at  this  time  was  gone  and  the  breathing  so  quick 
and  faint  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  gasp  were  the 
last.  No  sound  above  a  whisper  was  heard  in  the 
outer  room,  where  a  few  persons  were  gathered, 
and  whither  came  out  every  few  moments  from 
the  back  room,  where  the  dying  man  lay,  the  re- 
port, always  the  same,    "No  apparent  change, 
except  increasing  weakness."     A  few  minutes 
before  six  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  arrived,  and  his 
inquiries  were  answered  by  the  attendants  in  the 
same  way.     After  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  Dr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Reid  was 
taken  into  the  sick-roonri,  and  went  to  the  bed- 
side,    Mr.  Greeley  making  no  sign  of  notice  or 
of  recognition,   Mr.  Stewart   put  the  question, 
••Do  y<m  not  know  Mr.  Reid?"    At  this  Mr. 
Greeley  looked  up  with  immediate  recognition, 
and  lifting  his  hand  grasped  Mr.  Reid's  feebly, 
and  said   faintly,    but   promptly   and   distinctly, 
"Yes."     When  asked  if  he  was  in  pain  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  breast,  but  without  otherwise 
replying,  and  returned  to  his  semi -unconscious 
state,   lying    now  with  closed  eyes   and  hands 
sometimes    twitching    nervously,   but   generally 
still.     Dr.  Choate   then    said   that   death  would 
probably  ensue  in  half  an  hour,  though  possibly 
not  in  two  hours.    The  former   opinion  proved 
correct.    At    half-past   six  Mr.    Greeley  stirred 
uneasily,  and  began  to  mutter  indistinctly  some- 
thing which  the  friends   around  him  could  not 
catch.   His  daughter  Ida,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Choate,  and  Auntie  Lamson 
were  all  in  the  room,  and  anxiously  bent  over  the 
bed  to  interpret  if  possible  what  they  feared,  with 
good  reason,  were  the  last  words.     Mr.  Greeley 
still  indistinctly  murmured  for  a  while^  and  at 
last  uttered  faintly,  but  clearly  enough  for  the 
attentive  ears  to  catch  them,  the  words,  **  It  is 
done."    Then  there  was  a  relapse  into  quiet  for 
a  time.     Ida  Greeley  sat  at  the  head  of  the  couch 
supporting  tenderly  the  dying  man's  head.   After 
a  silence  of  some  minutes  the  muttering  was 
again  heard,  but  was  all  unintelligible.   Miss  Gree- 
ley, however,  bending  close  to  the  couch,  thought 
she  distinguished  a  request  from  her  father  that 
his  head  be  lifted  higher.    The  pillows  were  ac- 
cordingly arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
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the  faint  breathing  as  easy  as  possible  and  si  hush 
fell  again  upon  the  room.  There  was  no  more 
murmuring.  The  pulse  had  died  out  long  before. 
The  breath  was  caught  shorter  and  shorter  and 
heard  fainter  and  fainter,  and  three  and  four 
times  within  the  last  fifteen  minutes  the  atten- 
dants believed  it  had  come  and  gone  for  the  last 
time.  The  eyes  were  closed,  and .  as  the  last 
breathings  came  the  right  hand  was  stretched  out 
again  in  the  familiar  gesture,  and  death  almost 
instantly  followed.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
pain  in  the  last  moments,  and  indeed  the  nature 
of  the  disease  forbids  its  supposition.  The  face 
hardly  changed,  only  settling  a  little  into  a  look  of 
perfect  peace. — New-  York  World. 

Gigantic  Trees. — Dr.  Ferdinand  Miiller, 
Government  botanist  of  Victoria,  relates  his  dis- 
covery in  that  colony  of  a  forest  of  Australian  gum 
trees,  surpassing  in  height  the  famous  Welling- 
tonia gigantea  of  California.  After  giviigat  some 
length  an  account  of  the  journey  and  of  the  scen- 
ery of  the  district  in  which  the  giants  were  found, 
Mr.  M.  mentions  a  few  particulars  by  the  aid  of 
which  some  conception  could  be  formed  of  their 
height  and  size.  Though  taller  than  their  Ameri- 
can brethren,  they  are  not  so  large  in  girth,  and 
have  consequently  a  more  slender  and  graceful 
appearance.  One  that  has  been  felled  measured 
295  feet  to  the  first  branch  and  70  feet  more  to  the 
point  at  which  it  had  been  broken  off,  when  its 
diameter  was  still  3  feet.  Another  was  81  feet 
in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  a  height 
of  300  feet  its  diameter  was  still  6  feet.  Another 
felled  on  the  Black  Spur  was  480  feet  in  total, 
height.  If,  it  was  said,  we  assume  that  only  half 
the  wood  which  such  a  tree  would  yield  were 
sawn  into  i-inch  planks  i  foot  wide,  it  would  af- 
ford 426,720  running  feet.  If  the  same  parts 
were  cut  into  railway  sleepers  6  feet  long,  8 
inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  their  number 
would  be  1 7, 780,  enough  to  lay  a  double  track  of 
five  miles,  and  to  load  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  bur- 
then. The  oil  obtainable  from  the  leaves  of  the 
whole  tree  might  be  set  down  at  31  hogsheads, 
the  charcoal  from  the  wood  at  18,000  bushels,  the 
pyroligneous  vinegar  at  230,000  gallons,  the  tar  at 
80,000  gallons,  and  the  potash  at  50  cwt. 

Banyan-Trees. — The  most  celebrated  of  these 
trees  is  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbudda ;  its  stems 
occupy  a  circumference  of  2000  feet,  the  area  cov- 
ered by  its  branches  being  much  greater.  The 
shade  from  the  sun  afforded  by  this  large  spread 
tent  is  most  grateful  to  the  traveller  on  the  hot, 
dusty  plains,  and  many  groups  of  old  and  young 
may  be  found  at  once  resting  or  gambolling  under 
its  bcanches.  Birdlime  is  prepared  from  the  tena- 
cious milky  juice  which  abounds  in  every  part  of 
the  tree.  Birds,  especially  pigeons  and  paroquets, 
eat  the  fruit  greedily,  and  with  squirrels  and  mon- 
keys, which  also  delight  to  resort  to  the  deep 
shade,  make  the  old  tree  seem  alive  with  their 
lively  and  rapid  motions.     At  night  it  is  often  lit 


up  with  myriads  of  fireflies.  The  banyan-tree,  as 
well  as  its  congener  the  peepul  {F,  reliigosa\  is 
regarded  with  veneration  by  the  Buddhists  in 
Ceylon,  and  by  the  Hindoos  in  India,  and  these 
trees  are  often  found  giving  shelter  to  their  tem- 
ples. The  following  notice  of  a  well-known  speci- 
men of  this  ryiarkable  tree  is  recorded  by  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew : — In  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  the  great  banyan- 
tree,  which  is  still  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
garden.  Dr.  Falconer  satisfactorily  ascertained  to 
be  only  seventy-five  years  old.  Annual  rings,  size, 
etc.,  afford  no  evidence  in  such  a  case,  but  people 
were  alive  a  few  years  ago  who  remember  well  its 
site  being  occupied  in  1782  by  a  kujoor  (date 
palm),  out  of  whose  crown  the  banyan  sprouted, 
and  beneath  which  a  fakir  sat.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  banyan  hardly  ever  vegetates  on  the 
ground ;  but  its  figs  are  eaten  by  birds,  and  the 
seeds  deposited  in  the  crowns  of  palms,  where 
they  grow,  sending  down  roots  that  embrace  and 
eventually  kill  the  palm,  which  decays  away.  This 
tree  is  now  eighty  feet  high,  and  throws  an  area 
300  feet  in  diameter  into  a  dark,  cool  shade.  Had 
this  tree  been  growing  in  1849  over  the  great 
palm-stove  at  Kew,  only  thirty  feet  of  each  end 
of  that  vast  structure  would  have  been  uncovered ; 
its  increase  was  proceeding  so  rapidly,  that  by 
this  time  it  could  probably  cover  the  whole.  Larger 
banyans  are  common  in  India;  but  few  are  so 
synynetrical  in  shape  and  height.  As  the  banyan - 
tree  gets  old,  it  breaks  up  into  separate  masses, 
the  original  trunk  decaying,  and  the  props  becom- 
ing separate  trunks  of  the  different  portions. 
Hooker'' s  Him,  Journal. 

THE  end  of  the  BANQUET. 
BY  W.  W.  STORY. 

Farewell,  my  friends  ! — I  hear  the  call 

I  cannot  but  obey ; — 
Farewell !  for  I  must  leave  you  all, 

Had  I  the  wish  to  stay. 

And  yet — forgive  me — I  rejoice, 
For  I  am  old  and  tired ; — 

Worn  by  the  talk,  the  lights,  the  noise, 
And  all  I  once  desired. 

After  a  time  life's  very  best 

Begins  to  stale  and  pall : 
I  go  to  silence  and  to  rest. 

And  so  farewell  to  all ! 

Burial  Vagaries. — ^The  few  who  care  to  take 
thought  about  their  own  burial  generally  exhibit 
more  or  less  eccentricity  in  the  matter ;  nor  is  this 
surprising,  since  they  would  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  subject  at  all,  unless  anxious  that 
their  remains  should  be  treated  in  some  way  ut 
of  the  common.  For  some,  the  silent  society  con- 
gregated in  churchyards  and  cemeteries  is  too 
mixed,  even  though 
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The  tombstones  are  pbced 
In  the  rtxj  best  taste. 
At  the  fieet  and  the  head 
Of  the  elegant  dead. 
And  no  one^s  received  who's  not  boned  in  lead : 

and   "  the  devated  position  of  the  receiving  tomb 
and  its  internal  arrangements  give  a  pleasant  and 
cheeriid  aspect  unequaled  in  any^ther  establish- 
ment of  the  kind."    Sach  fitstidioos   folks  shnn 
the  company  of  their  kind,  even  in  death,  decting 
to  be  buried  like  King  Manasseh,  in  the  garden  of 
their  own  house.  Many  sach  cases  might  be  dted. 
Dr.  Renny,  of  Newport- Pagnell,  was  buried  in  a 
raised  plot  of  ground  in  the  garden  he  had  long 
zeakmsly  tended.     Thoinas|Withers,  of  Radnage, 
was  laid  in  his  own  groimds,  beneath  the  shade  of 
his  own  trees,  according   to  his    dying  desire. 
Baskerville  the  printer  chose  a  grave  for  himsdf 
dose  to  his  garden.    The  Rev.  Langton  Freeman, 
rector  of  Bilton,  Northamptonshire,  was  eccentric 
in  so  many  ways,  that  none  who  knew  the  man 
were  surprised  at  his  leaving  peculiar  directions 
for  his  buriaL  He  ordained  that  his  corp»&e  should 
be  left  imdisturbed  until  it  grew  offensive ;  when 
that  came  about,  it  was  to  be  carried,  bed  and  all, 
decently  and  privately,  to  the  summer-house  in  his 
garden  at  Whilton ;   laid  therdn  upon   the  bed, 
wrapped  in  a  strong  double  winding-sheet,  and  in 
all  respects,   the  description  given   in  the  holy 
Scriptures  of  our  SaviourVs  burial  to  be  followed 
as  nearly  as  might  be.    The  doors  and  windows 
of  the  summer-house  were  then  to  be  secured, 
and  the  building  planted  round  with  evergreens, 
and  fenced  with  dark-blue  paUngs  of  oak  or  iron. 
These  instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter ; 
and  there  the  reverend  eccentric  Ues  still,  although 
fence  and  trees  have  disappeared,  and  the  sum- 
mer-house itself  is  in  ruins.     A  few  years  back, 
an  entrance  was  effected  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof^  and  the  curious  intruders  beheld  a  dried- up 
figure,  a  veritable  mummy  without  any  wrappers, 
Ijring  with  one  arm  across  the  chest,   and  the 
other  hanging  down  the  body.     The  Nidds   of 
Dunham,  Cheshire,  made  a  family  graveyard  of 
their  orchard.  Sir  James  Tillie,  of  Pentilly  Castle, 
was  interred  under  a  tower   in  his  own    park. 
Bencher  Hull  was  buried  beneath  the  tower  he 
erected  on  Leith  HilL  Sam  Johnson,  the  dandng- 
master,  not  owning  any  grounds,  obtained   per- 
mission to  lie  after  death  in  a  plantation  at  Gaws- 
forth,  near  Macdesfidd.     An  Essex  maltster  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  covered  with  one  of  the  hair- 
doths  used  in  drying  malt,  and  put  in  the  ground 
in  a  wood  belonging  to  him.    Thomas  Hollis, 
of  Crosecombe,  Dorset,  directed  that  his  corpse 
should  be   buried  ten   feet  below  the   surface  of 
one  of  his  fields,  and  the  ground  be  plowed  over 
immediatdy  afterwards,  to  obliterate  all  trace  of 


his  ahiding-|Jace.  Sir  Charles  Hastings  ordered 
his  body  to  be  wrapped  in  any  thing  that  woold 
hold  it  together,  and  buried  in  the  greea  open  at 
a  spot  he  had  selected ;  the  gpround  to  be  planted 
with  acorns,  that  he  might  render  a  last  service 
to  his  coimtry,  by  contributing  to  nourish  a  good 
English  oak.  'Fhe  old  Indian  soldier's  whim 
was  partly  prompted  by  patriotism ;  but  only  an 
odd  sort  of  vanity  could  have  been  the  impelling 
motive  in  the  case  of  the  brickmaker,  who  built 
a  vault  for  himself  and  wife,  at  the  side  of  a  lone- 
ly foot^iath,  near  the  Hertfordshire  village  c^ 
Flaunden,  a  mdanchdiy  memorial  that  has  start* 
led  many  a  bdated  pedestrian.  A  better  reasoa 
swayed  the  mind  of  the  old  shepherd  of  the  Chil* 
tern  Hills,  when  he  desired  his  fellow-shepherds 
to  lay  his  bones  upon  the  lonely  knoll  whereon 
he  had  rested  day  after  day  from  youth  to  age^ 
The  wish  of  the  worthy  patriarch  of  the  hills  was 
respecte^  and  the  spot  marked  by  a  rude  verse, 
cut  in  the  turf  above  him,  telling  the  passer-by 

how 

Futhfiil  lived  and  F^'thiul  died. 

The  craving  to  rest  amid  the  scenery  he  loved  in 
hfe  was  a  natural  one  on  the  part  of  the  andent 
flock-tender,  but  one  would  hardly  expect  such  a 
craving  to  find  place  in  the  breast  of  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Camdford ;  that  famous  duelist,  how- 
ever, had  a  spice  of  sentiment  in  his  composition  ; 
for  when  he  found  himsdf  called  out  by  Death, 
he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  expressing  his  wish 
that  his  body  should  be  removed  '*  to  a  far-distant 
country,  to  a  spot  not  near  the  haunts  of  men," 
where  the  surrounding  scenery  might  smile  npon 
his  remains.  The  far-distant  country  was  Swit- 
zerland, the  diosen  spot  a  place  marked  by  three 
trees,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  St.  Lampierre.  At 
the  foot  of  the  central  tree,  Camelibrd  had  passed 
many  solitary  hours  contemplating  the  mutability 
of  human  affairs ;  and  he  desired  that  this  tree 
should  be  taken  up,  his  body  deposited  in  the 
ground,  and  the  tree  replanted :  all  of  which  wms 
done. — CJkamitrs's  Journal. 

ox  A  RESURRECTIONIST. 

"  Here  lies  an  honest  man,  my  brothers. 
Who  raised  himself  by  raising  others  ; 
.\nxious  his  friends  from  soil  to  save. 
His  converse  still  was  with  the  grave ; 
To  rescue  firom  the  tomb  his  mission. 
He  took  men  off  to  the  physidan ; 
And  strove  that  all,  whom  death  rdeases, 
Shoidd  rest — if  not  in  peace — in  pieces. 
So  here  he  waits  his  resurrection. 
In  hopes  his  life  may  bear  dissection. 

— Blackwood s  Magasum. 
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To  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  undoubtedly  due  the  merit  of 
having  first  introduced  chloroform  at  Edin- 
burgh as  an  anaesthetic  agent.     As  early  as 
1 83 1  its  composition  was  made  known  by 
Sonkeren,  and  the  next  year  by  Liebig, 
but  by  these  chemists  the  investigation  was 
merely  made  as  a  part  of  scientific  inquiry. 
The  re-discovery  by  Simpson  in  1847  was, 
however,  entirely  independent  of  these  pre- 
vious investigations,  and  its  use  as  an  an- 
desthetic  was  entirely  due  to  the  discrimi- 
.  nation  of  our  accomplished  townsman. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfectly  new  invention,  a  dis- 
covery coming  fresh  at  once  from  the  brain 
like  Minerva  from   the    brain    of  Jove. 
There  are  always  some  antecedent  move- 
ments in   the  same  direction,  some  play 
about  the  central  idea  before  the  final  step 
is  taken,  and  this  was  the  case  with  chloro- 
fonn.     As  early    as  i8oo  Sir    Humphry 
Davy  suggested  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  and  indeed  it  was  used  in  dental  sur- 
gery by  Dr.  Evans,  in  Paris,  and  by  Dr. 
Horace  Wells,  in  Halifax,  United  States, 
in  1844.    Sulphuric  ether  was  also  employ- 
ed at  Boston  in  1846 ;  but  these  agents 
were  either  so  disagreeable   in  their  odor, 
or  so  inapplicable  to  the  major  operations 
in  surgery,  owing  to  their  want  of  persist- 
ency, that  they  had  no  chance  of  establish- 
ing themselves  as  permanent  agents  in  the 
annihilation   of    human   suffering,   either 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  operating 
knife,  or  during  the  agony  of  ordinary  dis- 
ease.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  perfect  quiescence  of  the  patient 
whilst  under  any   of  the  great    surgical 
operations  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  operator,  but  to 
the    patient.     The  very  fright  and  terror 
induced  by  the  sight  of  the  knife,  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  coming  trial,  is  suflfici- 
ent  to  depress  to  an  alarming  degree  per- 
sons of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and 
especially  those  in  whom  any  heart  affec- 
tion renders  the  possibility  of  shock  highly 
dangerous.     It  is  well  known  that  pain 
and  terror  prolonged  for  any  length  of 
time  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  indepen- 
dently of  any  ill  effect  from  the  operation. 
Instances  are  indeed  common  in  the  books, 
in  which  patients  have  died  on  the  operat- 
ing-table, before  the  knife  has  been  used, 
from  the  terrible  effect  of  shock.     Even  in 
the  natural  operation  of  parturition,  when 
complications  or  obstructions  have  ensued 


which  require  the  aid  of  instruments,  death 
is  not  by  any  means  an  infrequent  result 
of  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  strain 
upon  the  vital  powers ;  and  it  was  to  ob- 
viate these  mischances  that  Sir  James  Simp- 
son first  introduced  this  powerful  agent  in 
ameliorating  the  pangs  of  labor. 

Like  every  new  art  when  first  introduced 
it  was  met  by  some  of  the  profession  with 
mistrust.     The  world  had  gone  on,  they 
said,  for  thousands  of  years  without  any 
interference  with  the  physiological  pains  of 
labor;  not  only  were  they  harmless,  but 
necessary  as  a  safeguard  for  the  mother. 
In  this  instance,  indeed,  not  only  a  certain 
portion  of  the  medical  profession  set  their 
faces  against  the  employment  of  the  new 
agent,  but  the  clergy  denounced  it  as  a 
wicked  interferenee  with  a  divine  decree : 
*To  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow   and  thy  conception ; 
in    sorrow  thou   shalt   bring   forth    chil- 
dren.'   This  sentence  was  quoted  as  a 
spiritual  injunction,  which  at  once  set  the 
fiat  of  the  Almighty  against  the  supposed 
unnatural  interference  with  His  will.     We 
are  all  too  familiar  with  similar  outcries  of 
the  ignorant  made  against  the  discovery  of 
Jenner  in  the  last  century,  and  which  are 
still  repeated  to  this  day  by  the  *  peculiar 
people,*   who,  under  the  influence  of  a 
crass  fanaticism,  suffer  fine  and  imprison- 
ment rather  than  submit  to  the  law,  which 
in  the  interest  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
of  the  community,  makes  vaccination  com- 
pulsory.    The  best  answer  to  these  absurd 
objections  is  to  be   found  in  the  fact  that 
chloroform  has  now  been  used  in  thou- 
sands of  instances  in  relie^ng  the  pangs  of 
maternity,  not  only  without  any  evil  effect, 
but  to  the  relief  of  many  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences   which   follow    prolonged  labor- 
pains.     In  fact,  anaesthenisation  in  midwi- 
fery is  now  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 
The  extreme  agony  which  the  parturient 
woman  has  hitherto  looked  upon  as  inse- 
parable to  her  condition  is  nov  by  the  aid 
of  art  wholly  abolished.     In  different  sur- 
gical operations  where  time  is  required  in 
dissecting  away  diseased  parts,  the  gain  to 
the  surgeon  is  of  equal  importance  as  to 
the  patient.  We  may  safely  say  that  many 
operations  are  now  possible  that  would  not 
have  been  attempted  before   anaesthesia 
were  employed.     The  requisite  stillness 
and  equanimity  necessary  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  delicate  and  tedious  operations, 
without  their  aid,  could  not  have  beenob- 
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tained.  For  instance,  excision  of  the  jaw, 
of  the  scapula,  and  the  shoulder-joint, 
would  have  entailed  too  much  prolonged 
suffering  to  have  justified  any  surgeon  in 
such  operations.  Thus  the  discovery  of 
the  new  agent  may  be  justly  debited  with 
new  methods  of  operations,  especially  in 
that  new  but  beneficent  art,  so  justly 
named  by  Sir  William  Fergusson — its 
principal  originator — as  Conservative  Sur- 
gery. 

But  the  use  of  chloroform  has  its  draw- 
backs, and  is  in  a  measure  supplanted  by 
other  and  more  eligible  sister  compounds, 
such  as  methylene.  The  public  is  indebt- 
ed to  Dr.  Richardson  for  the  introduction 
of  this  anaesthetic  agent,  which  has  been 
used  by  Mr.  Wells,  distinguished  for  his 
skill  and  success  in  the  operation  known 
as  ovariotomy,  nearly  three  hundred  times. 

The  second  great  operation  of  the  past 
half-century  must  be  deemed  the  brilliant 
one  of  lithotrity.  Fifty  years  ago,  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  a  stone  in 
the  bladder,  the  time-honored  operation  of 
lithotomy,  or  of  opening  the  bladder  and 
withdrawing  the  stone  whole,  was  the  only 
method  of  cure  for  a  most  painful  and,  if 
neglected,  mortal  disease.  About  forty 
years  ago  the  attention  of  surgeons  in  this 
country  was  drawn  by  Heurteloup  and 
Costello  to  the  simple  expedient  of  crush- 
ing the  stone  by  means  of  a  peculiar  in- 
strument passed  into  the  bladder,  seizing 
with  its  forceps-like  teeth  and  crushing  the 
stone,  sweeping  out  the  larger  particles 
with  a  scoop,  and  washing  away  the  finer 
dust  by  means  of  an  injected  stream  of 
water.  The  operation  was  so  simple,  as 
compared  with  the  formidable  application 
of  the  knife  applied  to  such  a  sensitive  organ 
as  the  bladder,  that  the  very  dignity  of  sur- 
gery seemed  lowered  by  its  introduction. 

The  fight  between  the  Uthotritists  and 

the  lithotomists  became  exceedingly  lively, 

and  in  the  clash  of  opinions  the  truth  itself 

became   clouded.      Now,  however,   that 

time  has  cooled  the  heat  of  partisans, 

and  the  race  of  lithotomists  who  prided 

themselves  on   their  manipulative  power 

has  passed  away,  and  that  Weiss  has  so 

greatly  improved  the  crushing  instrument, 

the  great  merits  of  the  new  operation  have 

been   finally   accepted,  and  in  no  case 

would  a  surgeon  propose  the  operation 

with  a  knife   where  the  lithotrite    could 

effect  his  purpose.    It  is  true  the  operation 

for  crushing  is  no  longer  considered  so  sim- 


ple and  harmless  a  procedure  as  at  first ;  but 
the  records  of  the  two  operations  by  the  same 
hand  show  such  a  preponderating  mor- 
tality from  the  use  of  the  knife,  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  great 
gain  that  has  accrued  to  surgery  by  the 
introduction  of  the  modem  mechanical 
process. 

Sir  William  Fergusson,  in  giving  his  ex- 
perience of  the  two  operations,  says : — 

**I  have  personally. treated  271  cases — 162  by 
lithotomy,  and  109  by  lithotrity  ...  of  these 
271,  I  have  lost  47  ;  and  that  shows  a  mortality 
of  something  more  than  one  in  seven — not  a  had 
average  as  operations  for  stone  go  :  but  lithotrity 
cases  included,  I  consider  it  low  indeed.  And  I 
have  now  to  state  that  which  I  look  upon  as  of 
high  interest  in  the  modern  history  of  surgery, 
of  these  271  cases,  219  were  adults;  no  have 
been  treated  by  lithotomy,  and  of  that  number  ^^ 
have  died ;  109  have  been  treated  by  lithotrity, 
and  of  that  number  12  have  died! ' 

The  advantage  shown  by  these  figures 
in  favor  of  the  crushing  process  is  signifi- 
cant enough,  but  some  manipulators  may 
have  given  even  a  higher  proportion  of 
successful  cases.     Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
whose  skill  in  tliis  operation  has  become 
so  notorious,  could,  we  fancy,  give  more 
favorable  evidence  of  the  modem  operation 
than  the  Sergeant  Surgeon;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  one  hand  is  of  immense  advan- 
tage, as  it  leaves  no  loophole  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  advantage  was  due  to  espe- 
cial skill.     The  question  of  the  advisability 
of  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  during  this 
operation  has  been  much  discussed ;  but 
we  much  question  if  lithotrity  would  have 
attained  to  its  present  success  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pain-destroying  agent,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  part 
involved,  and  the  necessity  for  quietude 
thereby    necessitated.       By  its    aid    the 
merits  of  the  operation,  when  seen  at  its 
best,  afford  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
the    surgeon's  art.      It  is,  however,  just 
possible  that  a  still  less  painful  operation 
may  be  the  boast  of  the  coming  surgeon. 
It  has  Been  proposed  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
to  dissolve  certain  kinds  of  soluble  stones 
by  means  of  an  electric  current  conducted 
into  the  bladder ;  and  among  the  wonders 
performed  by  this  new  servant  of  man  we 
should  be  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  it 
performing  this  operation  in  a  perfectly 
painless  manner. 

The  operation  of  ovariotomy,  which  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  heroic  ope- 
rations now  peiformedy  must  be  looked 
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upon,  like  many  others  we  have  to  men- 
tion, as  only  a  re-discovery  of  an  old 
method  of  cure  under  better  auspices,  and 
in  more  intelligent  hands.  Until  within 
these  last  fifteen  years,  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  wound  made — really  the 
Caesarian  operation,  as  regards  the  magni- 
tude of  the  incision  required — caused  it  to 
be  virtually  set  aside  by  surgeons  as  un- 
justifiable, m  consequence  of  the  impossi- 
bility in  many  instances  of  successfully 
carrying  it  through  after  the  incision  had 
been  made,  and  upon  the  high  mortality 
attending  its  performance,  even  in  the 
cases  most  favorable  to  the  operation.  In 
1838  Mr.  Lawrence  denounced  attempts 
to  treat  diseased  ovaries  by  surgical  ope- 
ration '  as  dangerous  to  the  character  of 
the  profession ;'  and  the  review  of  which 
Sir  John  Forbes  was  the  editor  said  that 
•whenever  an  operation  so  fearful  in  its 
nature  was  performed  a  fundamental 
principle  of  medical  morality  was  out- 
raged.' 

It  was  under  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, therefore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
began  to  perform  the  operation  in  1858. 
At  that  time  it  had  only  been  performed 
once    successfully   in  any   of   our  large 
metropolitan  hospitals;    and    no  case  of 
complete  success  had  ever  occurred  in 
Scotland.    Yet  now  Mr.    Spencer  Wells' 
operatibns  amount  to  more  than  500 ;  the 
mortality  among  the  whole  of  the  private 
cases  is  24*23  per  cent.,  though  in  a  series 
of  100  cases  it  was  only  14  per  cent.,  and 
the  mortality  on  total  of  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital cases  is  26*66  percent.    Dr.  Keith  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  equally  successful; 
and  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  Dr.  Bird,  and  others 
have  performed  equally  good  services,  and 
done  their  part  in  adding  to  the  stores  of 
our  knowledge.     The  operation  is  now  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  recognised  as 
perfectly  legitimate.     The  remedy,  it  must 
be  remembered,    was    imperatively    de- 
manded by  the  hopelessness  of  the  disease, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  dropsy  which  ren- 
dered the   patient's  life    miserable,  and 
which  inevitably  proved  fatal.     The  tem- 
porary relief  yielded  by  tapping    could 
never  be  repeated  many  times,  and  these 
at  short  intervals,  and  then  death  closed 
the  scene,  oflen  in  young  women  just  en- 
tenng  upon  life.    The  boldness  of  the  sur- 
geon who  revived  the  operation  was  only 
^      j^^  Ws  success.     He  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  £ict  that  hundreds  of  women 


through  his  hand,  have  been  saved  from 
inevitable  death,  have  recovered  excellent 
health,  and  have  borne  children.  Conti- 
nental surgeons  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  admirable  skill  of  the  operator ;  and 
the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Stro- 
meyer,  the  German  surgeon,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  only 
the  other  day,  that  *  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
really,  in  this  operation,  had  surpassed  all 
living  surgeons,*  was  only  deserved. 

It  has  long  disparagingly  been  said 
that  amputation  is  the  opprobrium  of  surge- 
ry, and  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  frame  on  account  of  some  disease  or 
injury  to  the  joint  seems  to  justify  the  ex- 
pression. Sir  Charles  Bell  has  written  a 
charming  essay  upon  the  human  hand, 
that  most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  all  in- 
struments. Sir  William  Fergusson  justly 
descants  upon  the  perfection  of  the  human 
foot  and  ancle-joint,  with  regard  to  the 
perfect  adaptability  of  their  mechanism  to 
the  part  they  have  to  play  in  the  human 
machine.  Yet  by  the  old  method  of  pro- 
cedure these  perfect  instruments  were  both 
ruthlessly  and  needlessly  destroyed  wher- 
ever there  was  a  failure  of  the  joint ,  that 
is,  the  infinitely  superior  portion  of  the  hu- 
man machine  was  sacrificed  to  what  by 
comparison  may  be  termed  a  coarse  hinge. 
This  wanton  waste  of  so  important  a  por- 
tion of  the  frame  had,  however,  long 
struck  an  original  mind.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  last  century,  when  a  vigo- 
rous flash  of  originality  seemed  to  light  up 
the  annals  of  surgery.  Park,  of  the  Liver- 
pool Hospital,  may  be  said  to  have  ac- 
complished the  first  act  of  conservative 
surgery.  His  patient  (a  sailor,  to  whom 
the  loss  of  a  foot  and  leg  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  the  loss  ofhis  means  of  getting 
bread)  determined  him  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  simply  excising  the  diseased  part, 
the  knee-joint,  and  retaining  the  foot  and 
leg.  This  he  did  so  successfully  that,  to 
use  his  own  words,  the  patient,  several 
years  after  the  operation,  *  made  several 
voyages  to  sea,  in  which  he  was  able  to  go 
aloft  with  considerable  agility,  and  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  a' seaman;  that  he 
was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  suffered  great 
hardships,  without  feeling  any  further  com- 
plaint in  that  limb.'  This  was  a  crucial 
test  of  success  that  should  have  stamped 
the  operation  as  one  of  the  greatest  surgi- 
cal triumphs  of  the  time;  but,  like  so  many 
other  great  strides  taken  in  that  age  of  ex- 
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treme  vivification,  it  was  in  advance  of  its 
fellows,  and  was  destined  to  be  arrested  for 
the  better  part  of  another  half-century. 
Whilst  the  Liverpool  surgeon  thus  showed* 
the  way  to  the  preservation  of  the  foot  and 
leg,  Moreau,  in  Paris,  in  1797,  following 
his  inspiration,  retained  the  arm  and  hand 
by  simply  excising  the  elbow-joint.    These 
two  splendid    operations,   which  should 
have  immortalised  their  originators,  fell  un- 
heeded upon  the  profession,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.    We  can  only  account  for  this 
by  supposing  that  the  tremendous  strain 
upon  the  human  mind  at  this  time,  and  in- 
deed far  over  the  threshold  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  caused  a  reaction  in  pro- 
gressive surgery,  as,  indeed,  we  know  it 
did  in  operative  surgery  in  this  country. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  operation  has  only 
been  revived  during  the  last  twenty  )  ears, 
but  is  now  fairly  established.     The  elbow- 
joint  section  is  now  a  matter  of  daily  oc- 
currence,   but    the    knee-joint    operation 
owes  its  striking  success  to  our  provincial 
surgeons.    The  success  of  Mr.  Jones  of 
Jersey,  who  has  operated  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  with  a  percentage  of  cures  far 
exceeding  those  in  thigh  amputations ;  the 
like  success  of    Professor    Humphey  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Pemberton  of  Birming- 
ham, and  Mr.  William  Clarke  of  Bristol, 
prove  that  the  failures  of  the  metropolitan 
hospital  surgeons  in  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint  are  due  to  causes  with  which  the 
dangers  of  the  operation  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  we  shall  explain  presently. 

The  conservative  tendency  in  the  pro- 
fessional mind  in  the  metropolis  for  many 
years  opposed  a  passive  resistance  to  the 
knee-joint  operation,  which  was  strength- 
ened, no  doubt,  by  the  many  failures  which 
occurred — not  through  the  want  of  skill  of 
the  London  surgeons,  where,  of  course,  the 
pick  of  the  profession  are  to  be  found,  but 
to  the  foul  air  of  the  hospital  wards,  which 
undid  all  that  the  most  brilliant  manipu- 
lative skill  could  accomplish.  But  against 
this  resistance  the  splendid  results  in  the 
provinces  at  length  prevailed.  It  has  been 
argued  that  at  best  the  patient  has  a  stiff 
joint;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  limb,  though  stiff,  is  yet  of  flesh 
and  blood,  only  so  slightly  shortened  that 
a  thick-soled  boot  or  shoe  makes  up  the 
difference.  The  foot  and  hand,  with  their 
infinite  adaptability  to  human  wants  and 
necessities,  remain  intact.  What  an  enor- 
mous gain  this  to  the  old  method  of  ampu- 


tation, which  threw  us  back  upon  the 
bungling  resources  of  art  ?  We  have  little 
doubt  ourselves  that  that  miserable  apolo- 
gy for  the  human  extremity  which  those 
who  suffer  amputation  are  forced  to  sub- 
mit to — the  *  Chelsea  Pensioner,*  as  the 
bucket  and  stump  apparatus  is  termed — 
will  become  a  curiosity,  as  far  as  the  civil 
portion  of  the  population  is  concerned; 
and  that  that  hideous  hook,  which  the  old 
surgeons*  handiwork  needlessly  necessitat- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  the  ever  mobile  and 
delicate  articulations  of  the  hand  and  wrist- 
joint,  will  day  by  day  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Amputations  of  the  leg  and  arm 
in  war  must,  of  course,  be  made,  as  there 
is  no  time  nor  opportunity  for  delicate  sur- 
gery on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  the  fu- 
ture, conservative  surgery  will  without 
doubt  save,  in  civil  life,  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  limbs  that  have  been  hitherto  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  extraction  of  large  diseased  bones 
such  as  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  is 
another  operation  in  surgery  by  which  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder-joint  is  obviated. 
This  operation  was  performed  in  1858  by 
Mr.  Jones  of  Jersey.  By  means  of  this 
conservative  oj^eration,  instead  of  a  short 
stump  the  arm  still  remains,  and  is  capable 
of  motion,  whilst  the  deformity  is,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  -slight 

In  what  might  be  considered  the^  minor 
operations  of  surgery,  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  within  the  last  half-century  is 
very  marked  indeed.  The  resources  of 
the  surgeon  in  repairing  the  congenital  fail- 
ures of  nature,  and  the  accidents  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,  are  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice. What  malformation  more  disfiguring 
to  the  child  than  the  hare-lip  ?  Yet  this 
deformity  is  now  cured  by  simply  paring 
the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and  bringing  the  raw 
edges  together,  with  suture  or  spring  truss, 
and  nature  speedily  heals  the  wound.  In 
cleft  palate,  the  paring  knife  and  a  few 
stitches  at  once  remedy  deformity  and  change 
the  voice  and  restore  perfect  articulation. 
Obliquity  of  vision  formerly  was  deemed 
incurable ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  used  to  go  on  squinting 
through  the  whole  term  of  their  natural 
lives,  the    brilliancy   of   Dieffenbach's  • 

*  This  operation  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
this  German  surgeon,  but  it  is  as  well  for  English- 
men to  know  that  as  early  as  1823  Sir  C.  Bell 
performed  the  operation  on  a  monkey  successful- 
ly ;  it  is  really,  therefore,'  the  discovery  of  this 
great  anatomist. 
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operation  for  its  cure  may  be  estimated. 
By  the  simple  division  of  the  internal  rec- 
tus inside  of  the  eye,  strabismus  as  if  by 
magic  is  cured.  Club-foot  is  treated  now 
on  a  similar  principle.  The  squint  of  the 
foot,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  caused  by  the 
extreme  tension  of  a  tendon,  the  cutting  of 
which  sets  the  foot  straight.  Stromeyer, 
who  first  performed  the  operation,  thereby 
initiated  a  new  method  of  surgery.  By 
means  of  a  sharp  narrow-bladed  knife,  he 
makes  a  subcutaneous  incision,  by  which 
the  muscle  is  divided  without  exposing  the 
wound  to  the  air.  This  practice  is  of 
course  available  in  numerous  operations 
which  go  under  the  name  of  the  subcuta- 
neous incision.  The  very  objectionable 
departure  of  the  eye  and  the  foot  from  their 
normal  symmetrical  position  was  thus  at  a 
stroke  as  it  were  set  right  by  the  almost 
dramatic  application  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 
But  a  whole  world  of  operations  have  been 
opened  up,  especially  upon  children  suffer- 
ing firom  contortion  of  limbs,  either  from 
congenital  disease  or  from  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, through  this  simple  invention  of  the 
division  of  tendons.  Poor  wasters  of  hu- 
manity, tied  up  in  knots  without  power  of 
motion  and  utterly  helpless,  are  daily 
transformed  into  passable  specimens  of 
men,  capable  of  taking  a  part  in  the  games 
of  their  fellows,  and  of  doing  in  after  life 
their  share  of  the  world's  work. 

Indeed  the  human  face  and  frame  is  no 
longer  condemned  as  of  old  to  pass 
through  life  with  congenital  deformities, 
neither  are  the  blemishes  that  arise  in  after 
life  from  accident  or  disease  permitted  to 
remain  unrepaired.  The  well-known  ad- 
vertisement of  Madame  Rachael,  *made 
beautiful  for  ever,'  is  a  mere  piece  of  pro- 
fitable clap-trap;  but  what  her  cosmetics 
and  washes  failed  to  perform,  those  cun- 
ning in  skin  diseases  accomplish  every  day, 
and  in  more  serious  deformities  the  sur- 
geoi^'s  knife  with  a  few  intelligent  cuts  puts 
to  rights.  For  instance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  deformity  of  the  eyes,  there  is 
nothing  more  blemishing  to  the  human 
face  divine  than  tumors  of  the  jaw.  To 
say  that  all  normal  expression  is  lost  where 
they  occur,  is  but  a  method  of  stating  the 
case  mildly.  The  repulsive  character  they 
give  to  the  face,  independently  of  the  ter- 
rible discomfort  they  inflict  upon  the  poor 
patient,  is  sufficient  to  make  life  a  burthen 
to  him.  But  the  knife  of  the  surgeon 
speedily  sets  matters  right.    The  huge  ex- 


crescences which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
obliterated  every  feature,  are  now  no  long- 
er seen.  Tumors  of  malignant  growfii 
on  the  face  generally  arise  from  some  dis- 
ease of  the  jawbones,  and  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  early  operators  in  removing  this 
deformity  to  cut  away  the  greater  portion 
of  these  bones.  With  his  mallet  and  chisel 
the  surgeon  set  to  work  removing  the  dis- 
eased part,  to  speak  roughly,  just  as  a 
sculptor  would  correct  deformity  in  his 
rough  statue.  In  these  operations  per- 
formed some  fifty  years  ago,  more  of  the 
bony  framework  was  removed  than  in  the 
opinion  of*  modem  surgeons  was  neces- 
sary. According  to  Sir  William  Fergus- 
son,  only  so  much  bone  as  is  clearly  dis- 
eased is  removed.  Here  conservative  sur- 
gery is  truly  applied,  and  the  same  effects 
are  produced  with  far  better  expression. 
In  these  painful  and  tedious  operations, 
in  which  such  delicate  surgery  is  involved, 
necessitating  very  careful  dissections,  the 
use  of  chloroform  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;  without  the  perfect  quiet  thereby 
induced,  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part, 
^nd  the  restitution  of  the  face  to  its  origi- 
nal delicate  lines,  would  be  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment. 

Whilst  we  are  considering  the  means 
surgeons  of  late  years  have  adopted  for  the 
obliteration  of  blemishes,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  singular  operation  of 
skin-grafting,  originated  by  M.  Reverdin 
of  Paris  in  1869.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
frightful  scars,  seams,  and  contortions 
which  follow  upon  the  healing  of  ulcers 
involving  sometimes  a  large  breadth  of  the 
epidermis,  even  when  ultimately  they  re- 
pair themselves.  The  contractions  which 
take  place  after  severe  bums  often  contort 
the  limbs,  and  when  the  face  is  involved 
eliminate  every  element  of  grace  and  beau- 
ty it  may  have  originally  possessed.  When 
nature  refuses  to  heal  such  wounds,  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  constitution  is  very  depress- 
ing, often  indeed  causing  death.  An 
operation  which  at  once  repairs  the  blemish 
and  re-establishes  the  health  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  bene- 
ficent triumphs  of  minor  surgery.  As 
early  as  1804  the  experiment  was  tried  by 
the  Italian  physician,  Borpmeo,  of  trans- 
planting skin  from  one  portion  of  a  sheep's 
body  to  another,  and  the  experiment  was 
a  success ;  but  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son it  bore  no  fmit,  and  it  was  not  until 
Reverdin  conceived  the  idea  that  it  passed 
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into  the  domain  of  surgery.  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  original  operation  and 
that  of  the  French  surgeon  may  possibly 
have  been  the.  reason  why  it  was  not  im- 
mediately fruitful.  Boromeo  transplanted 
a  large  flap  of  skin  (just  -as  a  gardener 
would  transplant  a  sod)  from  one  place  to 
another,  an  operation  which  was  both 
painful  and  involved  the  making  of  one 
sore  place  to  cure  another.  Reverdin, 
with  a  superior  physiological  instinct,  mere- 
ly transplanted  small  portions  of  epider- 
mis, say  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch,  or 
even  less,  on  the  raw  surface,  at  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart.  These  speedily 
took  root,  and  spread  from  their  centre, 
until  these  different  little  islands  of  skin 
met  and  made  a  continuous  surface.  The 
idea  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  G.  D.  Pollock,  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  who  has  treated  several  cases  by 
this  method  with  admirable  results.  The 
only  conditions  necessary  for  success  are 
that  the  skin  shall  be  taken  from  a  healthy 
person,  and  that  it  is  placed  upon  a  heal- 
thy granulating  sore.  By  this  method  he 
has  treated  a  large  sore  18  inches  in, 
length,  and  in  a  few  months  a  healthy  skin 
has  been  produced.  When  cicatrisations 
(as  in  this  case)  have  contracted  limbs, 
they  are  straightened  by  extension,  and  by 
this  means  a  permanent  sore  and  a  great 
deformity  and  lameness  are  removed. 

Sir  William  Fergusson  has  stated  in  one 
of  his  lectures  that  surgical  revivals  are 
rarely  attended  with  success  (an  assertion 
which  we  think  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts),  and  immediately  gives  an  instance 
in  which  one  at  least  has  proved  an  im- 
portant success  of  the  day, — to  wit,  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression. 
We  may  here  re-state  what  we  have  before 
asserted,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  opera- 
tion that  marks  the  great  advance  of  sur- 
gery within  these  last  fifty  years  that  had 
not  been  tried  in  the  previous  half-century, 
tried  and  even  succeeded,  but,  we  suppose 
for  want  of  favorable  circumstances,  passed 
out  of  the  minds  of  practical  men.  Long 
since  compression  was  used  by  Guettani 
and  others ;  its  renewal  some  thirty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Dublin,  may  there- 
fore be  considered  a  mere  revival,  but 
practically  it  was  a  rediscovery.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  practice  at  once  set  the  English 
surgeons  upon  the  same  track,  and  liga- 
ture of  the  artery  is  now  no  longer  used 
where  pressure  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow 


of  blood  into  the  aneurismal  sac  can  be 
applied.  Of  late  years  even  the  method 
of  pressure  has  been  simplified.  The  ap- 
plication of  an  instrument  is  often  injurious 
and  painful,  and  only  very  lately  the  sim- 
ple pressure  of  the  finger  continued  two  or 
three  ^ays,  by  means  of  relays  of  students, 
has  succeeded  in  entirely  arresting  the  flow 
of  blood  to  the  aneurismal  sac,  causing 
thereby  coagulation  and  consolidation. 
The  method  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the 
artery  necessitated  a  surgical  operation  of- 
ten of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  nature,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  striking  operations 
of  our  great  surgeons,  the  great  Hunter  in- 
cluded. Digital  pressure,  in  accomplish- 
ing the  same  purpose,  seems  so  simple 
and  commonplace  that  the  dignity  of  the 
operation  would  appear  to  suffer  thereby; 
but  this  is  altogether  a  mistaken  idea. 
The  surgeon  who  accomplishes  his  end  by 
the  most  sparing  use  of  the  knife,  or  with- 
out its  application  altogether,  is  the  true 
hero  of  his  profession,  and  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  humanity.  As  a  stUl  later 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  simple 
method  we  must  refer  to  the  very  ingeni- 
ous method  adopted  in  i860,  in  a  case  of 
popliteal  aneurism  situated  beneath  the 
bend  of  the  knee-joint,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
By  simply  flexing  the  knee  and  keeping  it 
bent  for  two  or  three  days,  he  effectually 
retarded  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  sac,  and 
made  a  perfect  cure.  This  method  has 
been  adopted  in  nearly  fifty  similar  cases  by 
different  surgeons  since  its  first  introduc- 
tion, and  it  may  well  be  considered  a  per- 
fect triumph  (k  conservative  surgery.  It 
is  true  that  this  method  of  treatment  is  only 
applicable  to  arteries  situated  in  the  inward 
bend  of  joints,  but  for  these  it  must  super- 
sede the  old  method.  The  fact  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  without  keeping  the  pa- 
tient in  bed  is  in  itself  not  the  least  of  its 
merits.  In  this,  among  others,  the  graver 
operations  are  receding  into  the  minor. 
Again,  in  hydroceles  and  serous  cysts,  in- 
stead of  incisions  and  setons  being  em- 
ployed, injections  are  now  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  perfectly.  In  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  extremities  and  accidents  to  the 
skull,  the  active  measures  of  the  surgeon 
are  now  less  than  formerly  required.  Scro- 
fulous bones  are  now  treated  by  rest,  diet, 
and  codliver  oil,  instead  of  by  imputation, 
issues,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  many  dis- 
eases once  considered  purely  medical  have 
been  transferred  to  the  surgeon.    Ovarian 
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dropsy,  which  not  many  years  since  ran  its 
course  hopelessly  in  the  hand  of  the  phy- 
sician, is  now  cured  in  half  an  hour's  ope- 
ration by  the  surgeon's  knife. 

In  cases  where  amputation  is  required 
great  improvements  have  taken  place  of 
late  years.  The  great  desideratum  in  such 
cases  is  the  production  of  *  a  good  stump.' 
Syme,  and  Perigoflf,  the  Russian  surgeon, 
have  initiated  new  methods  for  accomplish- 
ing this  object.  The  old  circular  method 
of  operation  had  the  disadvantage  attach- 
ing to  it,  that  after  excision  the  muscles 
contracted  and  exposed  the  bone.  In  foot 
amputations,  Syme  retained  the  natural 
pad  of  the  heel,  and  Perigoff  improved  up- 
on this  operation  by  retaining  the  heel- 
bone.  In  amputations  of  the  thigh,  SirW. 
Fergusson's  oval  operation,  and  the  flap 
operation,  afford  ample  material  for  tho- 
roughly covering  the  bone  and  closing  up 
the  wound. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  modem  times  no 
such  mishaps  will  ever  occur  as  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  elder  surgeons,  who  in  many 
cases  on  record  removed  limbs  supposed 
to  be  diseased,  and,  when  too  late,  found 
to  their  dismay  that  there  was  no  local  af- 
fection at  all,  the  hysterical  temperament 
of  the  patient  leading  him  to  believe,  and 
to  convince  his  attendant,  that  mere  neu- 
ralgic pains  were  symptoms  of  serious  in- 
jury at  the  joint. 

Next  to  the  improvements  in  surgical 
operation,  their  after  treatment  must  be 
considered.  Tlie  scientific  accoucheur  has 
a  well-founded  hatred  of  what  he  terms  a 
•meddlesome  midwifery.'  A  meddlesome 
surgery  is  fast  becoming  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  intelligent  operator.  Within  these 
last  twenty  years  the  clear  sweep  that  has 
been  made  of  the  salves,  the  bandages,  the 
lotions,  the  strapping,  and  plasters  used  by 
the  elder  practitioners,  is  quite  refreshing. 
Surgeons  are  beginning  to  put  faith  in  the 
healing  powers  of  nature — a  little  lint  and 
cold  water,  how  excellent  it  is ! 

Sir  William  Fergusson  with  unmitigated 
contempt  denounces  these  useless  appli- 
ances in  which  the  old  school  had  so  much 
feith.  Referring  to  a  patient  sent  to  him 
from  the  country,  suffering  from  the  necro- 
sis of  a  small  portion  of  the  clavicle,  he 
says:* 

'  Now  in  this  case  the  practitioner  in  charge  had 
latterly  trusted  entirely  to  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
a  plaster  of  a  waxy  and  resinous  composition.  So 
thick  was  it  laid  on  (spread  upon  leather,  and  made 


to  cover  the  clavicle,  part  of  the  arm,  and  scapu- 
la) that  some  considerable  time  was  required,  with 
a  free  use  of  turpentine,  to  clear  all  away,  so  that 
the  part  may  be  properly  examined.  It  was  then 
directly  perceived  that  the  only  mischief  remaining 
was  a  small  bit  of  dead  bone,  which  was  almost 
as  easilv  removed  as  lifting  it  from  the  table. 
The  villanous  plaster  was  discarded,  water  dress- 
ing was  applied,  and  in  a  fortnight  only  a  scar  re- 
mained.* 

This  was  a  very  significant  example  of 
the  value  of  the  plaster  to  hide,  not  so 
much  the  wound  of  the  patient,  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Whilst  the  triumphs  of  surgery  during 
the  last  half  century  have  been  thus  far 
undeniable,  and  human  life,  as  far  as  the 
methods  of  performing  operations  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  largely  saved,  and  the 
old  terrors  of  the  knife  have  been  absolute- 
ly annihilated,  there  has  sprung  up,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  a  disease  purely  of  man's  crea- 
tion, which  has  swept  away  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  hospital  surgeons* 
scientific  advances ;  and  were  it  not  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  absolutely  to  eli- 
minate this  new  cause  of  mortality,  we 
should  indeed  despair  as  to  the  value  of 
our  progress.  The  cause  of  the  mortality 
we  refer  to  is  foul  hospital  air,  the  cause  of 
more  than  half  the  deaths  (to  take  a  low 
average)  that  take  place  in  our  large  me- 
tropohtan  hospitals  after  the  great  opera- 
tions. The  investigations,  instituted  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  by  Mr.  Holmes  and 
Dr.  Bristowe,  with  reference  to  the  hospi- 
tals of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  brought 
out  this  deplorable  fact  with  a  distinctness, 
in  our  opinion,  which  is  indisputable ;  and 
the  independent  inquiry  made  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Simpson  only  strengthens  us  in 
this  opinion,  and  leaves  no  appeal  from  the 
conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  from 
them,  that,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  we  aggregate  surgical  patients  under 
one  roof,  rises  the  mortality  of  those  who 
submit  to  operations  in  them. 

These  inquiries,  indeed,  only  confirm 
what  we  have  for  a  long  time  known  as 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  confining 
large  bodies  of  men  in  a  small  space,  even 
when  in  a  state  of  health.  Indian  barracks 
have  for  a  hundred  years  been  telling  us 
the  same  tale.  The  law  has  been  forced 
to  step  in,  and  regulate  the  amount  of  air 
to  each  individual  in  emigrant  ships,  open- 
ing outwardly  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
yet  we  go  on,  year  by  year,  adding  wing  af- 
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ter  wing  to  our  old  hospitals,  and  building 
gigantic  new  ones  for  the  reception  of  sick 
and  wounded,  totally  regardless  of  the  mor- 
tality that  inevitably  follows  the  crowding 
even  of  healthy  people.  In  surgical  wards 
of  large  hospitals  overcrowded  with  beds, 
we  have  not  only  the  same  condensation  of 
foul  air,  but  the  tenfold  more  deadly  addi- 
tion of  poisonous  effluvia  given  off  by 
disease,  and  especially  by  hospital  fevers, 
such  as  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  &c.,  which 
hangs  about  the  walls,  is  wafted  by  cur- 
rents of  air  from  ward  to  ward,  and  is 
carried  from  patient  to  patient  by  the 
surgeons,  students,  and  nurses  in  atten- 
dance, from  those  who  have  suffered  ampu- 
tations and  have  the  fever  so  often  follow- 
ing them,  to  those  about  to  submit  to 
operations  which  expose  large  wounds, 
and  are  consequently  Uable,  in  an  extreme 
degree,  to  be  infected  by  blood-poisoning. 
The  morbific  matter  which  hangs  on  the 
walls  of  hospitals  can  be  removed  by  no 
known  means  of  ventilation,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  at  times  to  destroy 
them.  When  detached  by  accident  the 
floating  particles  may  alight  where  they 
are  least  expected.  They  may  sometimes 
be  perceived  by  the  smell  at  a  distance  of 
500  feet  along  the  corridor  of  a  great 
hospital.  Of  course  atoms  that  can  be 
smelt  can  be  inhaled.  With  these  facts  in 
view,  we  can  give  full  credence  to  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the 
increasing  rate  of  mortality,  occurring  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  hospital,  after 
the  major  operations  in  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  hospitals. 

Size  of  Hospitals.  Death  Rate. 

1st  Series. — In  large  me- 
tropolitan and  British 
hospitals,  chiefly  con- 
taining from  300  to  500 
beds  or  upwards,  out 
of  2,089  y^^^  amputa- 
tions      .         .         .       855  died,  or  i  in  2*4. 

2nd  Series. — In  provincial 
hospitals ,  containing 
from  201  to  300  beds, 
out  of  803  limb  ampu- 
tations    .         .         .       228  died,  on  in  3*35. 

3rd  Series. — In  provincial 
hospitals ,  containing 
from  1 01  to  200  beds, 
out  of  1,370  limb  ampu- 
tations    .         .        .       301  died,  or  i  in  4*4. 

4th  Series. — In  provincial 
hospitals ,  containing 
from  26  to  100  beds, 
out  of  761  limb  ampu- 
tations   .        .         .       134  died,  or  I  in  5*6. 

5th  Series. — In  provincial 


hospitals ,  con  tuning 
25  beds  or  under,  out 
of  143  limb  amputa-^ 
tions  ...  20  died,  or  i  in  7*1. 
6th  Series. — In  British  pri- 
vate country  practice, 
with  the  patient  ope- 
rated on  in  single  isolat- 
ed rooms,  out  of  2,098 
limb  amputations    .    226  died,  or  i  in  9*2. 

We  know  that  these  statistics,  collected 
by  Sir  James  Simpson,  have  been  disputed ; 
but,  whilst  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  accuracy,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
swear  by  them.  The  table  collected  by 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Bristowe  gave  a 
lower  death-rate;  but  the  decline  in  the 
mortality  descends  equally  with  the  number 
of  beds ;  hence  the  fact  of  the  deadly  eflfect 
of  crowding  surgical  wards  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  upholders  and  the  denouncers  of 
large  hospitals.  We  have  a  corroboration 
of  the  assertion  that  mortality  greatly  in- 
creases according  to  the  degree  of  crowd- 
ing in  Mr.  Spencer  Wells'  statistics  with 
reference  to  cases  of  ovariotomy.  Here  the 
mortality  per  cent,  descends  from  76*92, 
in  five  large  hospitals,  to  27*09  in  the 
small  Samaritan  Hospital,  to  the  insigni- 
ficant figure  of  eleven  per  cent,  in  private 
practice,  otherwise  in  cases  totally  isolated 
in  their  own  homes  firom  all  the  danger  of 
surgical  wards. 

With  reference  to  cases  of  ovariotomy, 
Mr.  Wells  remarks  in  his  valuable  work 
that — 

*  The  place  where  the  operation  is  performed 
ought  to  be  healthy,  and,  as  time  is  generally  at 
our  command,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  putting 
orjeaving  the  patient  in  an  unhealthy  house  or 
district.  If  she  lives  in  a  healthy  part  of  the 
country  and  can  be  treated  there,  it  would  be 
positive  cruelty  to  bring  her  to  an  unhealthy  port 
of  town,  or  to  expose  her  to  the  influences  of  a 
large  general  hospital.  Even  in  the  same  town, 
or  in  the  same  district  of  large  cities,  better  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  in  private  houses  and  in 
small  hospitals,  where  the  patient  occupies  a 
room  alone,  than  in  large  general  hospitals,  where 
she  must  share  a  ward  with  other  patients,  and 
may  be  subject  to  the  influences  of  dissecting 
students.  In  the  fourth  series  of  one  hundred 
cases  the  mortality  in  private  practice  was  only 
14  per  cent.,  while  in  hospital  it  was  31  percent' 

It  may  be  urged — indeed,  we  know  it 
is — that  hospitals  are  maintained  not  only 
for  the  relief  of  sufifering  and  the  cure  of 
disease,  but  as  institutions  for  training  fu- 
ture surgeons  and  physicians;  that  the 
larger  the  hospital  the  greater  the  number 
of  operations,  the  more  extensive  the  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  the  better  teaching 
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power,  and  the  more  convenient  both  to 
the  teachers  and  pupils.  This  is  a  very 
plausible  answer;  but  we  question  if  it  is 
well  to  urge  it.  We  deny  that  patients' 
lives  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  best  pos- 
sible arrangements  for  the  schools.  We 
feel  certain  that  benefactors  who  pour  in 
their  thousands  for  the  enlargement  of 
these  establishments  would  hold  their  hands 
if  they  knew  that  their  beneficence  would 
be  expended  in  rearing  magnificent  estab- 
lishments perfect  in  every  respect,  but  with 
this  unfortunate  drawback  to  their  perfec- 
tion, that  the  larger  they  grew  the  more 
numerous  would  be  the  deaths  within  their 
walls ! 

Of  one  thing  we  are  convinced:  the 
hygienic  condition  of  these  great  hospitals 
must  either  be  wholly  revolutionised,  or 
the  performance  of  dangerous  operations 
within  their  walls  must  sooner  or  later  be 
abolished.  With  the  exception  of  accidents, 
which  require  immediate  attention  (and 
even  these  would  be  treated  much  more 
safely  in  their  own  homes),  we  see  no 
reason  why  all  the  large  hospitals  should 
not  have  cottages  attached  to  them,  either 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood  or  within 
easy  distance  in  the  country  by  railway. 
St  George's  Hospital  has,  indeed,  such  an 
establishment  at  Wimbledon,  where  all 
cases  of  ovariotomy  are  treated.  Possibly 
this  is  only  letting  in  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge.  We  trust  it  may  be  so,  and  that 
the  great  West  End  hospital  may  have  the 
honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  an  inevitable 
reform ;  otherwise  we  cannot  see  why  this 
particular  operation  should  be  made  an 
exception  to  others  equally  dangerous. 

The  most  marked  and  singular  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  the  utter  abolition  of  the  use 
of  the  lancet.  Fifty  years  ago  phlebotomy 
was  universally  practised  in  the  majority 
of  diseases,  and  the  bleeding- shop  was  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  was 
visited  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year 
by  the  people  even  in  good  health  *  to  be 
blooded.'  There  seemed  to  be  a  popular 
idea  abroad  among  the  people  that  they 
could  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
that  they  required  a  periodical  hand  at 
the  pump  to  keep  them  from  foundering. 
Medical  men  seemed  to  have  inherited 
this  popular  delusion — ^at  all  events,  their 
practice  was  founded  upon  no  scientific 
data.  Now  that  indiscriminate  bleeding 
has  utterly  passed  away  in  England  we 


c2an  only  wonder  at  the  astounding  drain 
of  blood  that  was  empirically  taken  from 
the  people,  and  speculate  upon  the  mor- 
tality it  occasioned  when  resorted  to  on 
improper  occasions,  as  indeed  is  still  the 
case  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  especi- 
ally in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  In  Italy  a  host 
of  illustrious  persons,  including  Cavour  and 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
have  fallen  victims,  even  recently,  to  the 
use  of  the  lancet. 

Some  of  the  records  the  surgeons  of  the 
last  generation  have  left  behind  them  only 
make  us  shudder  at  the  blindness  with 
which,  in  defiance  of  its  evil  results,  the 
use  of  the  lancet  was  persisted  in.  Dr. 
Markham,  in  his  *  Change  of  Type  in 
Disease,'  referring  to  this  infatuation,  gives 
the  following  examples  of  the  practice : — 

*  I  remember  (says  Dr.  Stokes)  when  I  was  a 
student  of  the  old  Meath  Hospital,  there  was 
hardly  a  morning  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  in- 
fatuated creatures  were  not  phlebotomised  largely. 
The  floor  was  running  with  blood ;  it  was  difficult 
to  cross  the  floor  of  tne  prescribing-hall  for  fear 
of  slipping.  Patients  were  seen  wallowing  in 
their  own  blood  like  leeches  after  a  salt  emetic' 

*  Dr.  Rush  tells  us  ninety  ounces  were  often  at 
one  sitting  taken  from  his  iriend  Dr.  Dewes,  and 
of  course  with  advantage.  Dr.  Dewes,  again,  on 
his  part,  took  eighty  ounces  from  a  delicate 
woman  in  puerperal  convulsions;  and  from  another 
young  woman,  under  similar  circumstances,  120 
ounces,  within  five  or  six  hours,  and  twenty  oun- 
ces more  on  the  next  day.  The  patient  lost  her 
sight  for  a  fortnight,  and  did  not  recover  her 
health  for  six  months;  ^* but  do  not"  (says  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,  who  tells  the  tale  to  his  students) 
**  harshly  coft chide  that  this  loss  of  blood  caused  the 
blindness  ;  a  much  more  natural  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  affection  of  the  brain  which  caused  the  con- 
vtdstotis  r  * 

We  could  go  on  for  pages  giving  exam- 
ples of  the  blood-letting  mania  which  in- 
fected the  old  practitioners,  and  of  the  per- 
sistency with  which  they  ascribed  the  ill 
effects  to  other  than  the  cause  they  them- 
selves were  supplying.  We  are  compelled 
to  say  that  nothing  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic is  so  humiliating  to  the  reasoning  phy- 
sician of  the  present  day  as  these  dreadful 
examples  of  the  unwise  use  of  the  lancet. 
The  reason  given  for  the  almost  sudden 
abolition  of  this  instrument  is  as  unreason- 
able as  the* practice.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  atmospherical  conditions  at  the  time  of 
the  first  advent  of  cholera,  in  1 830,  produced 
such  an  asthenic  type  among  the  popula-- 
tion — in  other  words,  such  a  state  of  de- 
bility, that  bleeding  could  not  be  borne. 
As  we  have  not  again  rushed  into  the  old 
practice,  we  must  conclude  that  this  sud- 
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den  advent  of  debility  is  persistent !  To 
such  miserable  conclusions  haphazard 
after-thoughts  sometimes  bring  us.  Not 
only  is  the  lancet  banished  from  England, 
but  from  Germany  and  France  we  hear 
from  Dr.  Stromeyer  that  it  has  disappeared. 
That  a  debilitating  influence  should  have 
simultaneously  overspread  Europe  is  so 
absurd,  that  we  can  only  smile  when  we 
hear  it  put  forth  as  the  cause  of  a  change 
in  treatment,  which,  indeed,  was  due  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  public. 

Like  all  sudden  reforms,  however,  it 
went  a  little  too  far.  There  are  diseases 
in  which  bleeding  is  undoubtedly  effica- 
cious ;  but  although  some  physicians,  like 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Stromeyer, 
more  independent  than  their  contempo- 
raries, insist  upon  the  advisability  of  resort- 
ing to  the  lancet  on  certain  occasions, 
there  seems  to  be  no  probability  of  the 
profession  reviving  the  practice  generally 
which  seems  to  them  dead. 

Among  the  medical  discoveries  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  affection  known  as 
Brighfs  disease  may  be  considered  as  the 
first.  This  is  a  form  of  kidney  disease 
which  generally  proves  fatal,  and  the 
method  of  diagnosis  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  pathological  chemistry,  which  shows  it- 
self in  a  very  dramatic  form.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  urine  placed  in  a  test 
tube,  by  the  application  of  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  or  the  mere  application  of  heat  from 
a  spirit  lamp,  affords  sufficient  proof,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  seal  the  fate  of 
the  patient.  The  presence  of  albumen  is 
by  either  of  these  tests  immediately  made 
,  evident,  and  the  constant  drain  of  this 
essential  element  of  the  blood  is  mortal. 
A  little  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
test  tube,  and  the  physician  knows  that  the 
days  of  the  patient  are  numbered.  The 
microscope,  with  its  searching  eye,  again 
finds  out  death  at  a  glance,  often  where  it 
was  quite  unsuspected.  Certain  unmis- 
takable appearances  in  the  lens  show  that 
cancer  is  present  in  the  tumor  the  surgeon 
has  removed  with  his  knife. 

The  greater  accuracy  of  our  diagnosis, 
consequent  upon  new  instruments,  which 
search  into  every  cavity  of  the  body,  is 
day  by  day  giving  us  clearer  views  of 
disease,  without  which  our  remedies  are 
often  vain,  sometimes  indeed  often  pre- 
judicial. Dropsies  of  the  chest  were  often 
confounded  together;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  those  of  the  abdomen.    The  for- 


mer are  no\i\known  to  be  but  the  sequela 
of  heart  disease,  whilst  the  nature  of  the 
latter  can  easily  be  discovered  by  the 
stethoscope  and  simple  percussion. 

A  new  instrument  has  only  just  been 
discovered — the  diaphonoscope — ^by  which 
the  internal  organs  are  made  visible 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  by  means 
of  very  powerful  lights,  which  render  the 
body  to  a  certain  degree  transparent,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
thereby  mapped  out  to  the  eye.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  present  of  wljat  value 
this  new  instrument  may  be  aS  a  diagnos- 
tic agent.  When  the  ophthalmoscope  first 
came  before  the  profession  it  was  rejected 
by  a  leading  ophthalmic  surgeon  as  a  mere 
*  useless  toy,'  whereas  it  is  now  recognised 
as  of  the  utmost  value.  By  its  aid  we  can 
discover  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation, and  the  condition  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Not  only  in  diseases  of  the  eye  its 
value  is  great,  but  it  has  become  a  neces- 
sity for  the  physician  in  brain  diseases. 
Epilepsy,  and  that  terrible  malady  general 
paralysis,  and  even  Bright's  disease,  can 
now  be  diagnosed  by  looking  into  the  eye 
with  this  instrument  at  the  optic  nerve, 
and  the  beautiful  reticulations  of  the  ar- 
teries which  are  seen  on  the  optic  disc 

The  *  useless  toy '  answers  many  ques- 
tions as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  brain, 
which^before  we  could  only  darkly  guess  at 

Possibly  the  greatest  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  last  century  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  To  two  men  are  due  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  action  of  the  nervous  centres — 
a  discovery,  according  to  Stromeyer,  as 
great  as  that  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Sir  C.  Bell,  by  careful'  dissection 
of  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  discovered  that 
those  of  motion  and  sensation  were  quite 
distinct;  and  this  discovery  gave  rise  to 
the  still  greater  advance  made  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  and  the  unravelling  of  his 
scheme  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal 
cord,  by  means  of  which  he  showed  us 
how  all  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy  are  performed  independently  of 
the  will.  Before  the  time  of  these  great 
physiologists  we  were  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  beautiful  machinery  by  which  the 
functions  of  life  were  carried  on,  perfectly 
unconsciously  to  ourselves.  We  knew  not 
why,  when  the  light  fell  upon  the  eye,  the 
pupil  contracted,  and  when  a  still  greater 
illumination  fell  the  eyelids  dosed  to  shut 
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it  out  altogether ;  why  the  fauces  grasped 
anything  placed  within  its  reach ;  or  why 
even  in  sleep  the  hand  immediately  moves 
away  any  object  that  may  be  irritating 
the  skin.  The  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  at  once  furnished  a  clue  to  many 
obscure  pains  that  had  been  treated  locally, 
but  which  might  have  resulted  from  the 
altogether  unsuspected  irritation  of  some 
internal  organ.  To  British  science  alone 
the  world  has  to  be  grateful  for  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  working  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  to  our  fathers  was  only  a 
tangled  w-eb,  of  which  only  the  thread 
here  and  there  had  been  caught  and  traced. 
To  the  two  physiologists  we  have  men- 
tioned alone  the  glory  belongs;  and  we 
question  if  even  the  great  discoveries  of 
Harvey  and  Jenner  surpass  the  value  of 
the  due  they  gave  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  nerves  act  upon  the  body. 

The  tools  with  which  the  medical  man 
works  have  also  been  marvellously  im- 
proved even  within  these  ten  years.  We 
are  not  now  alluding  to  the  instruments 
by  which  he  finds  out  diseases,  but  the 
medicines  with  which  he  cures  them.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  patient  is  directly 
interested.  We  can  all  remember  the 
nauseous  drugs  with  which  we  were  dosed, 
say  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  woody 
fibres  we  were  forced  to  swallow,  the  gritty 
substances  we  could  not  swallow,  the  pow- 
ders which  never  could  be  washed  out  of 
the  mouth!  Not  only  were  they  dreadful 
in  quality,  but  the  quantity  was  appalling. 
Both  the  physician  and  the  general  prac- 
titioner must  share  the  blame  as  regards 
the  excess  with  which  they  were  supplied. 
A  prescription  of  a  physician  of  the  old 
school  was  a  dispensary  in  itself.  The 
countless  ingredients,  the  action  of  which 
under  the  effect  of  the  gastric  secretions 
were  often  of  a  conflicting  character, 
without  doubt  produced  symptoms  that 
puzzled  him  as  much  as  the  patient.  The 
tendency  in  the  present  day  is  in  the  other 
direction.  A  wiser  instinct  has  taught 
simplicity ;  indeed  there  is  a  growing  re- 
liance upon  what  we  may  term  natural 
medicine  instead  of  mere  medicaments. 
Change  of  air,  water,  and  scene,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  now 
enter  largely  into  the  repertory  of  the  phy- 
sician. He  is  beginning  to  see  that  many 
curative  agents  are  required  to  set  his 
patients  up  in  health  again,  inasmuch  as 
many  have  been  the  cause  of  casting  him 


down  from  it ;  and  he  practically  admits 
that  these  agents  require  to  act  through  a 
longer  space  of  time.  Hence  extended 
holidays  and  prolonged  travel,  which  in- 
creases the  health  of  even  the  most  robust. 
The  general  practitioner,  dealing  with 
what  we  may  term  the  middle  class  strata 
of  the  population,  has  been  moved  to  a 
reform  by  another  motive,  which  is  quite 
as  potent  as  the  scientific  one.  The 
habit  of  charging  his  time  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  abominable  practice  of 
simply  sending  in  his  bill  for  medicines 
supplied.  It  is  true  this  great  reform  ap- 
plies more  to  towns  than  to  the  country, 
where  the  medical  man  is  obliged  to  act 
as  chemist  as  well  as  doctor;  but  even 
when  he  is  obliged  to  dispense  his  own 
medicaments,  the  habit  is  growing  of  charg- 
ing rather  for  his  skill  than  for  the  number 
of  botdes  he  crowds  upon  his  unhappy 
patients.  We  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  homoeopathy 
has  had  something  to  do  with  this  change. 
When  a  certain  enthusiastic  class  of  the 
population  took  up  this  new  doctrine,  and 
it  was  seen  that  by  perfect  abstention  from 
physic  (for  the  infinitesimal  doses  given 
practically  amounted  to  this),  the  patients, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  some  sim- 
ple derangement  of  the  system  existed,  got 
well;  the  lesson  taught  was  twofold — 
in  such  cases  the  curative  value  of  drugs 
was  of  secondary  importance,  and  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  was  the 
primary  cause  of  cure.  Faith  in  the 
physician — what  a  power  it  is!  and  he 
who  can  command  it  may  throw  much  of 
his  physic  to  the  dogs.  Nevertheless  faith 
stops  short  of  actud  bodily  derangement ; 
it  will  not  stop  an  ague-fit,  or  cut  short  a 
fever ;  it  will  not  set  the  lung  of  the  con- 
sumptive patient  to  rights,  nor  give  motion 
to  the  paralysed  arm.  In  such  cases  where 
destruction  of  vital  parts  has  ensued,  the 
mere  mockery  and  snare  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic theory  is  at  once  apparent.  And 
here  the  specific  value  of  certain  drugs 
discovered  during  the  last  half-century 
steps  in  to  restore  the  balance  to  the  or- 
thodox practitioner.  Among  these  may 
be  found  first  and  foremost  cod-liver  oil, 
that  has  stayed  the  hand  of  the  destroyer 
in  many  a  patient  that  would  otherwise 
have  succumbed  to  pulmonary  disease; 
iodine,  gallic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
have  proved  of  great  value ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  we  credit  the  medical  profession 
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with  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a 
most  petent  agent  in  rousing  the  vital 
powers  of  the  system.  Day  by  day  its 
potency  in  reviving  the  failing  nervous  sys- 
tem is  becoming  more  apparent.  Fara- 
dization, or  the  passing  of  the  constant 
current,  is  the  best  stimulant  known  in 
rousing  the  paralysed  limb,  and  in  cases 
where  the  heart's  action  has  stopped,  the 
current  has  once  more  set  the  machine  of 
life  going  again.  By  the  hydrate  of  chloral, 
on  the  other  hand,  overaction  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  met  and  checked,  and  all 
the  evils  of  opium — sickness,  constipation, 
and  headache — are  avoided.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  these  actual  additions  to  the 
agents  by  which  the  physician  fights  dis- 
ease, we  must  allude  to  the  much  more 
effective  and  scientific  method  in  which  he 
applies  them.  The  modem  discovery  of 
the  alkaloids,  or  the  active  medicinal  prin- 
ciples of  our  vegetable  materia  medica,  is 
very  important.  Instead  of  coarse  bark 
that  used  to  choke  us  when  we  were  at- 
tacked with  ague  or  weakness,  science 
now  presents  us  with  the  elegant  quinine. 
Instead  of  the  nauseating  dose  of  jalap  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  jalapine  is  far  more 
effectual,  and  morphia  with  a  drop  seals 
up  our  senses,  where  the  larger  dose  of 
opium  defeated  its  object  by  refusing  to 
remain  upon  the  stomach.  Even  the  mode 
of  action  of  this  drug  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years.  In  cases  of  neuralgic 
pains  and  spasmodic  agonies  subcutaneous 
injection  of  the  drug  now  acts  at  once 
effectually  upon  the  local  affection,  with- 
out our  having  to  go  the  round-about  way 
to  give  a  cure  through  the  system  generally. 
Sir  James  Simpson  has,  we  think,  very 
shrewdly  suggested,  that  the  principle  of 
rapidly  affecting  the  whole  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  means  of  the  wide-extend- 
ed blood  surface  of  the  lungs,  may  not  be 
far  off 

*  If  it  is  ever  (he  says), 'for  instance,  a  matter 
of  importance,  in  some  mflammatory  or  other  ail- 
ments, to  affect  the  system  rapidly  and  fully  with 
mercury,  why  may  not  the  chemist  discover  some 
gaseous  and  respirable  form  of  mercurial  combi- 
nation, the  inhalation  of  which  should  salivate  in 
as  many  hours  as  days  are  now  required  for  the 
induction  of  that  effect  ? 

His  own  discovery  of  chloroform  has  in- 
deed shown  us  the  potency  of  the  lung 
form  of  administration,  and  why  other 
medicaments  may  not  be  in  the  same  way 
employed  we  do  not  see.  As  Watt  said  of 


the  application  of  an  old  invention  to  per- 
form some  new  office,  it  would  only  be 
employing  *  a  knife  to  cut  cheese  that  had 
previously  cut  butter.' 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  better 
than  by  alluding  to  the  great  advance 
made  during  the  period  we  have  marked 
out  to  ourselves  in  the  treatment  of  Luna- 
cy. In  the  last  century  Bedlam  used  to  be 
one  of  the  public  sights  to  which  holiday- 
keepers,  on  the  payment  of  two-pence, 
were  attracted,  to  watch  the  piteous  objects 
caged  and  confined  within  their  filthy  dens. 
They  went  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  they 
visited  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  and  we 
question  whether  the  human  creatures  were 
not  considered  the  more  dangeroujs  of  the 
two.  The  treatment  of  the  lunatics  in  Bed- 
lam at  that  time  was  rather  a  favorable 
specimen  of  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  method  of  curing  the  mentally  afflict- 
ed. It  makes  us  shudder  to  read  the  ac- 
counts of  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  When  Mr.  Westerton  and  Mr. 
Calvert  visited  its  wards  in  1808,  they  found 
ten  patients  in  the  female  gallery,  each 
fastened  by  one  leg  or  arm  to  the  wall, 
with  a  chain  so  arranged  that  they  were 
able  to  stand  up  at  a  bench;  they  were 
dressed  each  in  a  filthy  blanket,  thrown 
poncho-Hke  over  their  otherwise  naked 
bodies.  This  was.  however,  only  an  ordi- 
nary arrangement.  When  any  patient  was 
looked  upon  as  dangerous,  special  arrange- 
ments were  made  that  were  still  more  out- 
rageous. Poor  Morris,  for  instance,  was 
treated  more  like  a  wild  and  furious  beast 
than  a  human  being.  Esquirol  was  even 
horrified  at  the  spectacle,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  treatment  of 
lunatics  in  France  was  one  bit  better  than 
in  England  before  the  time  of  Pinel.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  the  method 
in  which  they  secured  this  helpless  indivi- 
dual:— 

*  A  stout  iron  ring  was  riveted  round  his  neck» 
from  which  a  short  chain  passed  to  a  ring,  made 
to  slide  upwards  and  downwards  on  an  upright 
massive  iron  bar,  more  than  six  feet  high,  insert- 
ed  in  the  walL  Round  his  body  a  strong  iron 
bar,  about  two  inches  wide,  was  riveted.  On  each 
side  of  the  bar  was  a  circular  projection,  which 
being  fastened  to,  and  enclosing  each  of  his  arms, 
pinioned  them  close  to  his  body.  Thus  fixed,  like 
a  crow  on  a  wall,  this  poor  creature  was  enforced 
to  wear  out  his  existence  of  more  than  twenty 
years !' 

These  horrors  have  all  been  swept  away 
by  greater  intelligence,  greater  kindness  to 
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the  patient,  and  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  the  physical  causes  of  mental  disease. 
The  same  improvements  are  still  going  on, 
more  especially  from  the  removal  of  luna- 
tics from  the  larger  asylums  to  smaller 
abodes  where  they  have  the  benefit  of  a 
more  cheerful  mode  of  life  and  better  ^air. 

*  I  have  (says  Dr.  Bucknell)  recommended  the 
erection  of  an  inexpensive  building,  detached  from 
but  within  the  grounds  of  the  present  asylum,  in 
preference  to  an  extension  of  the  asylum  itself. 
My  reasons  for  this  recommendation  are,  that 
such  a  building  will  afford  a  useful  and  important 
change  for  patients  for  whom  a  change  from  the 
wards  is  desirable.  The  system  of  placing  patients 
in  detached  buildings,  resembling  in  their  con- 
struction and  arrangements  an  ordinary  English 
house,  has  been  found  to  afford  beneficial  results 
in  the  so-called  cottages  which  this  institution  at 
present  possesses.  These  cottages  are  much  pre- 
ferred to  the  wards  by  the  patients  themselves^  and 
permission  to  reside  in  them  is  coveted.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  such  auxiliary  buildings  can  be 
erected  at  a  much  less  expense  than  would  be  in- 
curred by  the  enlargement  and  alteration  of  the 
asylum  itself.  I  propose  that  in  the  new  building 
the  patients  shall  cook  and  wash  for  themselves. 

If  those  who  devise  these  vast  establish- 
ments would  only  study  human  nature 
and  the  English  character,  they  would  not 
be  surprised  at  these  cottages  being  prefer- 
red to  the  tyranny  of  the  big  houses.  Those 
who  are  harmless  and  hopelessly  insane 
need  not  even  the  protection  of  the  asylum 
walls.  They  are  now  very  judiciously 
drafted  back  to  their  own  unions,  where, 
in  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  *  house,' 
they  pass  the  last  years  of  their  lives  hap- 
pily, and  at  a  diminished  cost  to  the  rates. 
Here,  again,  we  can  see  a  return  to  an  old 
state  of  things,  but  with  better  safeguards 
to  the  good  treatment  of  the  patients  than 
our  forefathers  insisted  upon.  There  is  a 
moral  infection  in  asylum  air,  which  de- 
presses and  injures  the  patient,  as  much  as 
the  fever  infection  injures  the  inmates  of 
surgical  wards  of  the  great  hospitals.  Iso- 
lation in  both  cases  is  the  best  treatment. 
Healthy  minds  surrounding  the  one,  are 
as  much  required  as  pure  air  for  the  recovery 
of  the  other. 

In  the  colony  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  the 
harmless  lunatics  are  placed  in  cottages, 
and  live  the  life  of  the  people — a  people 
trained  by  hereditary  habit  to  treat  them 
properly.  Here  they  labor  in  the  fields, 
live  with  their  hosts,  play  with  the  children, 
and  partake  of  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  household.  In  this  village,  or  com- 
bination of  villages,  the  purely  medical 
treatment  is  under  the  control  of  medical 


inspectors.  There  is  perfect  freedom,  and 
we  question  if  the  runaways  are  as  nume- 
rous as  from  any  of  our  large  asylums. 
Our  Commissioners  are  with  faltering  steps 
making  advances  towards  this  primitive 
state  of  things,  which  puts  as  few  impedi- 
ments as  possible  in  the  way  of  the  recov- 
ery of  the  patient,  and  which  gives  the 
lunatic  mind  the  surroundings  and  sup- 
port of  healthy  minds — the  true  psycholo- 
gical medicine  when  judiciously  applied. 

We  see  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  recognise  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  more  freedom  to  the 
pauper  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
mania.  When  possible,  they  are  transferred 
from  asylums  and  workhouses,  and  sent  to 
reside  with  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
country  villages.  Kennoway,  in  Fife,  may 
be  said  to  be  growing  into  a  Scottish  Gheel, 
as  the  village  is  becoming  peopled  with 
the  incurable  insane.  So  far  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  new  life  acting  to  their  disad- 
vantage, it  has  proved  quite  the  contrary. 
Patients  who  were  noisy  in  the  asylums 
from  which  they  were  removed,  have  actu- 
ally become  quiet  in  the  homes  of  the  cot- 
tagers, and  two  patients,  who  were  con- 
sidered hopelessly  insane,  have  recovered 
after  experiencing  the  mentally  bracing 
effect  of  a  cottager's  life.  We  trust  the 
example  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  English 
Commissioners. 

But  the  improved  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane has  been  helped  on  in  this  country  by 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  disease  itself. 
Mind  being  now  considered  an  emanation 
of  the  body  taking  place  through  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  its  derangements  merely 
the  results  of  nervous  disease,  the  speciality 
is  merged  within  the  broad  scope  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession is  being  gradually  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence  an 
enormous  increase  of  experience  is  the  re- 
sult, and  the  unity  of  bodily  and  mental 
disease  and  their  effects  one  upon  the 
other  demonstrated.  Dr.  Maudsley,  in  one 
of  his  thoughtful  Gulstonian  lectures,  has 
written  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  special 
psychological  expression  of  different  dis- 
eases, and  has  shown  that  '  the  internal 
organs  are  plainly  not  the  agents  of  their 
special  functions  only ;  but,  by  reason  of 
the  intimate  consent  in  sympathy  of  func- 
tion, they  are  essentially  constituents  of  our 
mental  life.'  The  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  and  the  reproductive  organs,  when 
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diseased,  have  their  voice,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  in  the  varying  emotions  which  they 
give  rise  to.  The  wonderful  exaltation  of 
hope  which  takes  place  in  the  consump- 
tive patient  we  are  all  familiar  with.  The 
fear  and  oppression  which  accompanies 
heart  disease,  and  the  depression  and  envi- 
ous feeling  which  master  us  when  subject 
to  derangement  of  the  liver,  have  long  been 
patent  to  the  poet  as  well  as  to  the  physi- 
cian. To  a  still  larger  extent  sex  influences 
character,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
surgeon  to  wholly  change  the  tone  of  mind 
of  either  man  or  woman.  With  proofe  like 
these  of  the  solidarity  of  mind  and  matter, 
we  need  not  fear  that  the  study  of  psycho- 
logical medicine  will  in  future  be  hampered 
by  the  subtleties  and  words  of  the  meta- 
physician, but  that  it  will  become  amen- 
able to  scientific  inquiry  as  a  purely  phy- 
sical disease. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  hopes  for  the 
future,  the  present  and  the  past  alike  show 
how  much  mankind  owes  to  medicine  and 
surgery.  We  cannot  conclude  without  ask- 
ing what  has  medicine  received  in  return 
from  the  State  ?  In  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  and  Spain,  honors  and  rewards 
from  the  nation  await  the  men  who  are 
useful  to  their  country.  In  England  it  is 
certainly  most  unjust  that  while  national 
honors  are  heaped  upon  those  who  have 


distinguished  themselves  by  military  cou- 
rage or  political  talent,  no  public  recogni- 
tion beyond  a  baronetcy  is  given  to  men 
who  have  been  preeminently  benefactors 
to  humanity.  A  tardy  and  insufficient  tri- 
bute has,  it  is  true,  been  paid  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  vaccination;  but  there  live  at 
this  moment  men  in  the  profession  of  me- 
dicine who  have  done  as  much  to  deserve 
public  gratitude  as  did  Dr.  Jenner.  There 
are  great  men  who  have  robbed  operative 
surgery  of  half  its  horrors  by  abolishing  its 
pain,  and  there  are  those  who  have  man- 
fully overcome  every  opposition  which 
prejudice  threw  in  their  way,  and  have 
triumphantly  rescued  one  disease  from  the 
black  list  marked  incurable.  We  believe 
these  men  are  themselves  sufficiently  repaid 
by  the  inward  consciousness  of  having 
been  permanently  useful  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  of  having  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  But  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  those 
still  hesitating  as  to  the  profession  which 
they  will  embrace,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  some  tangible  evidence  should  be 
given  that  the  nation  appreciates  the  sac- 
rifices daily  and  hourly  made  by  those  who 
devote  their  energies  and  their  talents  to 
the  promotion  of  its  physical  well-being. 
— From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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BY  CHARLES  LOUANDRE. 


(Translated  for  the  EkiLBcnc  from  the  Revue  eUs  Deux  Uttmdes'i) 


In  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  in 
1847,  we  protested  against  that  tendency 
which  led  certain  novelists  and  dramatists 
to  select  their  characters  from  among  the 
depraved  and  dangerous  classes ;  we  then 
pointed  out  the  serious  injury  to  the 
cause  of  public  morality  and  the  dignity  of 
our  national  character,  which  was  likely  to 
result  from  this  continual  exhibition  of  low 
and  degraded  types ;  for,  as  a  great  writer 
has  said,  health  is  the  only  thinjg  which  is 
not  contagious,  and  we  cannot  with  im- 
punity give  as  intellectual  food  to  the  read- 
er's curiosity  the  adventures  of  fallen  and 
dissolute  women.  What  we  then  said  with 
regard  to  the  novel  and  the  drama  we 
now  repeat  in  reference  to  certain  pretend- 
edly  historical  monographs,  consecrated  to 


those  pimMches  et  rosies  femelles^  as  Sully 
calls  them,  who  by  the  kings'  caprices 
have  been  firmly  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  Brantome  was  the  founder  of 
this  school,  and  fi:om  Odette  de  Champ- 
divers  to  the  Countess  Du  Barry  we  have, 
reign  by  reign,  the  stories  of  the  anony- 
mous queens  of  the  Capetian  dynasty. 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  writers  of  our 
day  who  explore  this  branch  of  literature 
confine  themselves  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  purely  anecdotical  and  scandalous 
— to  themtrigues  of  the  boudoir  and  ante- 
chamber, and  to  the  madrigals  of  the 
courtiers.  They  are  unconsciously  affected 
by  the  base  flatteries  which  the  chroniclers 
and  poets  have  lavished  on  la  belle  Agnis^ 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  Duchess  d'£tampes» 
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and  their  like.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  gulf  of 
revolutions,  deeper  even  than  that  of  centu- 
ries, separates  us  from  the  monarchy  under 
which  Bossuet  himself  bent  before  Monte- 
span,  and  Louis  XIV.  could  hang  an  un- 
lucky bookseller  in  whose  shop  the  famous 
pamphlet,  /a  veuve  Scarron^  had  been  seiz- 
ed, without  a  single  voice  in  the  whole 
kingdom  being  raised  in  protest,  the  law  of 
majesty  shielding  the  favorites  as  it  did 
the  prince.  We  still  demand  that  the  wi- 
dow Scarron,  the  wife  of  the  great  king, 
shall  be  spoken  of  with  respect^  under  the 
pretext  that  her  old  age  was  pure.  We 
are  not  willing  to  admit,  even  in  erudite  and 
serious  works,  that  Odette  de  Champ- 
divers  was  a  horse-jockey's  daughter,  and 
that  an  imaginary  genealogy  was  created 
for  her  in  order  to  raise  her  by  birth  to  the 
height  ot  her  destiny.  We  believe  that 
Agnfes  Sorel  incited  Charles  VII.  to  under- 
take great  enterprises,  that  Pompadour  pro- 
tected the  philosophers  because  she  loved 
philosophy ;  we  are  moved  to  tears  over 
the  recital  of  La  Valliere's  repentance,  but 
we  leave  too  often  in  the  background  the 
serious  questions  suggested  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  favorites  in  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  by  their  influence  on 
the  country's  destiny. 

Under  a  free  government  the  individual, 
however  great  may  be  his  boldness  and 
ambition,  can  only  act  within  the  limits 
assigned  him  by  the  institutions  and  the 
laws ;  under  an  absolute  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prince  can  associate 
with  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
such  persons  as  he  may  choose.  To  become 
a  great  man,  it  was  only  necessary,  as  La 
Bruyfere  said,  to  see  the  king  and  to  be 
seen  by  him.  Pierre  de  La  Brosse,  barber 
to  Saint  Louis ;  Olivier  Le  Dain,  barber  to 
Louis  XL;  and  Lebel,  valet-de-chambre  to 
Louis  XV.  and  governor  of  the  Parc-aux- 
Cerfs,  all  held  important  places  in  the 
state.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  great 
reigns,  in  which  the  rulers  raised  their  so- 
vereignty and  the  country's  interests  above 
their  passions  and  their  weaknesses,  the  old 
monarchy  was  governed  by  its  surround- 
ings ;  and  from  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
who  served  the  Prankish  kings  but  to  de- 
stroy them,  to  the  rou^s  of  Louis  XV., 
who  corrupted  them  to  rule  them,  every 
one,  in  that  strange  and  restless  world 
which  was  called  the  court,  tried  to  secure 
a  portion  of  that  power  which  seemed  too 
great  a  burden  for  a  single  man  to  bear.  The 
New  Series.— Vol  XVII.,  No.  2 


favorites,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  re- 
lations, were  better  able  than  the  rest  to 
obtain  a  share  of  it,  if  not  to  usurp  it  alto- 
gether; they  avenged  their  sex,  whom  the 
fiction  of  the  Salic  law  excluded  from  the 
throne,  by  creating  beside  the  legal  govern- 
ment another  power,  occult,  mysterious, 
and  irresponsible ;  their  sway  was  the  more 
complete  as  it  was  limited  only  by  the 
Vill  of  the  kings  who  were  at  their  feet, 
and  was  endangered  by  nothing  but  satiety 
and  the  imperious  weakness  of  their  sex ; 
the  impotentia  muUebris^  so  fatal  to  the 
Caesars,  was  no  less  fatal  to  those  most 
Christian  kings,  the  bom  protectors  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Church. 

I. 

Under  the  Merovingian  kings  there  was 
the  utmost  confusion  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage. Influenced  by  their  national  tradi- 
tions, which  permitted  those  of  high  rank 
to  take  several  wives  ks  a  token  of  nobility; 
by  the  Roman  legislation,  which  recog- 
nized two  kinds  ot  union,  the  one  official, 
•justce-nupiuz^  the  other,  simply  to  gratify 
the  passions,  and  by  the  laws  of  Christian 
marriage,  which  permitted  but  one  wife, 
they  mingled  and  confused  these  various 
systems,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
at  the  same  time  wives  whom  they  had 
married  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  form^ 
who  were  called  queens,  and  recognized  as 
such ;  other  wives,  who  were  spoken  of  as 
queens,  but  were  looked  upon  as  illegiti- 
mate, and  simple  favorites,  unlimited  in. 
number,  who  bore  no  title,  but  who  might- 
become  queens  at  any  time.  These  various- 
categories  formed  so  many  branches,  the 
off-shoots  from  which  were  in  future  to  dis~ 
pute  the  crown ;  for  all  children  of  the 
king,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  theii: 
mothers  might  have  been,  were  eligible  to* 
the  throne.  Under  the  first  dynasty,  this 
was  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  of 
crime :  the  number  of  pretenders  increased 
the  state  of  anarchy  the  moment  the  nation, 
lost  its  King.  The  warriors,  in  their  capa- 
city of  freemen,  jtnrust  back  the  princes > 
bom  of  slaves,  such  as  Bathilde,  and  of 
spinners  of  wool,  like  M^roflMe;  the  am* 
bition  to  supplant  the  legitimate  queens- 
gave  rise  to  implacable  quarrels  among  the 
women  of  the  Merovingian  harem,  and 
the  peasant  woman  Fr^d?gonde  made  her 
way  to  the  throne  of  Clovis  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  Audovfere  and  Guleswinthe. 

It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Hugh 
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Capet  that  royal  marriage  assumed  the 
form  which  it  was  destined  to  retain  to  the 
last  days  of  the  monarchy.  The  church, 
however,  sanctions  the  system  of  repudia- 
tion, reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  break 
those  bonds  which  it  alone  has  the  right 
to  consecrate  ;*  and  this  also  in  the  early 
reigns  of  the  Capetian  kings  was  the  cause 
of  serious  troubles  through  the  repudiation  ^ 
of  Bertha,  of  El^onore  of  Aquitaine,  and 
of  Ingeburge.  The  interests  of  the  dynasty 
impressed  upon  the  kings  the  necessity  of 
establishing  marriage  as  the  basis  of  the 
order  of  succession,  and  from  the  time  of 
Philippe- Auguste  to  the  Revolution,  Louis 
XIL  and  Henry  IV.  were  the  only  ones 
who  took  advantage  of  the  canonical  law 
and  the  favor  of  the  popes  to  change  their 
legitimate  wives ;  the  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  made  an^ple  amends  in  other  ways 
for  the  constraint  which  religion  and  the 
affairs  of  state  had  thus  imposed  upon  them. 
Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
the  queens  of  fortune  are  identified  with 
the  kings ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  monarchy,  and  form,  ' 
by  the  side  of  the  younger  branches,  a  third 
branch,  which  draws  its  nourishment  both 
from  the  nobility  and  the  common  people. 
From  the  last  fifteen  kings  of  the  third 
dynasty,  we  can  select  twelve  who  publicly 
practiced  the  qualified  polygamy  of  the 
Merovingian  age.  Favorite  succeeds  fav- 
orite, "  as  one  nail  drives  out  another,"  to 
use  Brant6me*s  expression,  and  the  nearer 
we  approach  our  own  time  the  more  nu- 
merous and  powerful  they  become.  Be- 
side Charles  VI.,  we  find  Odette  de  Champ- 
divers;  beside  Charles  VII.,  Agnfes  Sorel, 
Antoinette  de  Meignelai,  the  lady  of  Ville- 
quier,  G^rarde  Cassignol,  besides  a  kind  of 
I>ermanent  harem  which  helped  the  King 
of  Bourges  to  gayly  lose  his  kingdom;  be- 
side Louis  XL,  Marguerite  de  Sassenaye, 
Huguette  de  Jacquelin,  who  represent 
ithe  noble  order,  and  Ph^lise  Renard,  la 
vGigonne,  and  la  Passefilon,  who  represent 
the  common  people,  and  that  vulgar  class 
from  which  Louis  loved  to  choose  his  con- 
fidants and  executioners ;  beside  Francis  L, 

*  Repttdiation  was  always  authorized  in  favor  of 
the  kings,  with  p>ermission  to  contract  a  second 
marriage.  Divorce,  which  is  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  revolutionary  institution,  was  sanction- 
ed by  the  church  in  the  early  days  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  when  Napoleon  requested  the  offid- 
alty  of  Paris  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Josephine, 
he  was  simply  returning  to  the  traditions  of  Louis 
VII.  and  Heary  IV. 


N.  Cureon,  Etampes,  Chateaubriant,  la 
Ferronibre  or  the  Advocate,  and  perhaps 
Anne  de  Boleyn  and  Diane  de  Poitiers ; 
beside  Henri  III.,  Ren^e  de  Rieux,  Marie 
de  Clfeves ;  beside  Henri  IV.,  d'AyeUe,  Ga- 
brielle,  Tignonville,  Martine,  de  Luc,  Ar- 
mandine,  Montaigu,  Fleurette,  la  Gland^e, 
Boinville,  Corisande,  d*Andouins,  Char- 
lotte des  Essarts,  Antoinette  de  Pons,  Marie* 
de  Beauvilliers,  and  many  more  whom  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  name,  for  we  should 
have  to  mention  fifty-seven,  and  should 
not  then  have  exhausted  the  list ;  beside 
Louis  XIV.,  aged  fifteen,  Mme.  de  Beau- 
vais,  aged  forty-five,  and  later  in  the  reign, 
Lamotte  d'Agencourt,  La  Vallibre,  Fon- 
tanges,  Montespan,  the  Marchioness  de 
Soubise,  and  a  number  of  the  maids  of 
honor  of  the  queen  and  of  the  kitchen-girls 
and  dairy-maids  at  Versailles ;  beside  Louis 
XV.,  Mailly,  Chiteauroux,  Vintimille,  de 
Romans,  and  Pompadour,  without  count- 
ing the  Irishwoman  Murphy,  the  little 
butcher  girl  of  Poissy,  the  little  shoemaker 
of  Versailles,  and,  if  we  can  put  any  con- 
fidence in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the 
time,  a  hundred  other  little  boiurgeoises, 
transient  hostesses  of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfe, 
the  greater  part  of  them  of  tender  years. 

Fifty -seven  favorites  publicly  acknow- 
ledged, a  hundred  natural  children,  bastards 
of  France^  as  they  were  called  under  the 
old  regime,*  such  is  the  record  of  Capetian 
gallantries  from  1400  to  1774.  The 
Bourbons  stand  preeminent  as  regards 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  choice, 
which  descended  even  to  a  rivalry  with  the 
lackeys  and  the  gardes  francaiseSy  and,  what 
seems  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  growth 
of  official  immorality  is  inexact  proportion, 
to  the  progress  of  absolute  power. 

It  was  not  without  detriment  to  the 
good  order  of  the  administration,  to  the 
government,  the  finances,  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  realm,  that  the  favorites  were  thus 
seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  it  was 
necessary,  as  Richelieu  said,  to  satisfy  the 
fierce  hunger  of  their  ambition,  to  purchase 
the  good  will  of  their  fathers  or  their  hus- 
bands, to  dismember  the  domain  to  create 
appanages  for  them,  and  to  assure  their 
creatures  of  a  high  position.  The  kings 
made  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  treat  them 

*  The  strongest  contingent  to  the  list  of  the 
bastards  0/  France  was  furnished  by  Louis  XV^ 
but  this  melancholy  prince  was  strangely  distanc- 
ed bv  Frederick-Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland, 
who  had  no  less  than  354  natural  drndren. 
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royally ;  they  opened  the  way  to  the  high- 
est offices  for  their  relations,  and  gave  the 
favorites  themselves  unlimited  credits  on 
the  funds  of  the  state,  "  for  their  dresses, 
furniture,  carriages,  houses,  gardens,  gild- 
ings, paintings,  ring^,  jewels,  masquerades, 
ballets,  gaming-houses,  and  other  super- 
fluous and  corrupting  luxuries." 

Charles  VII.  gave  Baron  de  Villequier, 
the  husband  of  Antoinette  de  Meignelai, 
the  islands  of  016ron,  Marennes,  and 
Averst ;  Louis  XI.  made  the  husband  of 
la  Passefilon,  a  small  provincial  merchant, 
a  counselor  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts; 
Francis  I.  made  Jean  de  Brosse,  husband 
of  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  Duke  d*Etampes  and 
Governor  of  Brittany ;  Henri  IV.,  in  order 
to  attract  Gabrielle  to  the  court  and  retain 
her  there,  made  her  father  a  member  of  the 
Council.  The  wages  of  shame  descended 
from  the  father  and  husband  to  all  the 
family.  Agnfes  Sorel  turned  the  first  trans- 
ports of  Charles  VII.  to  such  good  ac- 
count that  her  Ifaison  with  him,  for  a  long 
time  kept  secret,  was  at  last  revealed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  honors  which  suddenly 
surprised  her  relatives  in  their  obscurity.* 
The  Duchess  d*Etampes  made  one  of  her 
uncles  an  archbishop,  three  of  her  brothers 
bishops,  and  two  of  her  sisters  abbesses. 
Gabrielle  and  La  Vallifere  were  more  mo- 
dest, and  were  each  satisfied  with  a  bi- 
shopric. 

But  what  the  favorites  exacted  for  their 
relatives  was  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  they  demanded  for  themselves. 
Absolute  in  their  caprices,  because  they 
knew  that  the  kings  were  absolute  in  their 
power,  they  laid  the  heaviest  tributes  on 
the  property  of  the  state.  Diane  de  Poi- 
tiers, in  order  to  obtain  free  access  to  the 
public  treasury,  had  one  of  her  creatures, 
Blondet  de  Rocquancourt,appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Finances ;  she  also  obtained 
for  her  son-in-law,  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the 
gift  of  all  the  vacant  lands  in  the  realm  ; 
and  sold  her  patronage  to  FranSois  Alla- 
mand,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Accounts,  who  became,  thanks  to 
her  interested  protection, "  a  wholesale  rob- 
ber of  the  taxes."  Even  this  did  not 
satisfy  her :  she  caused  herself  to  be  invest- 
ed with  the  right  of  confirmation,  receiv- 
ing the  golden  mark,  which  was  levied  on 

*  "  Accessit  ad  stuf  ri  suspicionem  propinquonim 
Agnetis  ad  digni^ates  ecclesiasticas  repentina  pro- 
motis."  Rol^rt  Gaguin,  in  Carolo  VII.  lib.  x. 
foL  240,  edition  151a 


the  offices  with  every  change  of  incum- 
bent. Henriette  d*Entragues  was  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  Diane;  she  exacted,  at^ 
the  very  beginning,  the  Marquisate  of 
Vemeuil  and  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
which  represented  the  taxes  of  three  or 
four  provinces;  as  soon  as  she  received 
them,  she  formed  a  plot  with  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  to  impose  a  tax  of  fifteen  sous 
on  every  bale  of  wool  imported  and  ex- 
ported, and  it  required  all  of  Sully's  firm- 
ness and  reasoning  power  to  make  Henry 
IV.  understand  that  the  taxes  on  raw 
materials  belonged  not  to  the  favorites,  but 
to  the  state.  Fontanges  received  from 
Louis  XIV.  a  fixed  salary,  as  it  was  called, 
of  100,000  crowns  per  month,  to  say  no- 
thing of  pearl  necklaces  worth  150,000 
francs,  of  English  lace  dresses,  and  gold 
brocade  coverlets ;  her  total  expenses  for 
three  years  were  not  less  than  12  millions 
of  francs.  D'Argenson  paid  Mme.  de 
Mailly's  debts  with  the  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Pompadour, 
as  we  know  by  the  accounts  which  she 
herself  kept  with  the  exactness  of  a  cashier, 
cost  Louis  XV.  36,726,000  francs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perquisites  known  2&  croupes^ 
a  kind  of  subscription  paid  by  iht/ermiers 
ghieratix  in  order  to  obtain  a  rebate  on 
the  price  of  their  leases,  and  to  assure  them- 
selves, by  her  support,  of  impunity  in  mak- 
ing their  exactions.  Du  Barry  was  more 
extravagant  still,  and  her  reign  corresponds 
with  the  saddest  period  of  our  financial 
history,  the  one  in  which  that  tonsured 
rascal,  Abb^  Terray,  whom  she  had  made 
Minister  of  Bankruptcy,  cut  off  with  a 
single  stroke  of  his  pen  20  millions  of 
annual  income,  and  seized  the  tontines 
and  judiciary  dipbts. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  paid  them,  by  costly  presents,  and 
by  ftStes,  that  the  favorites  helped  to  ruin 
the  treasury ;  it  was  also  by  extravagances 
of  all  kinds,  into  which  they  indirectly  led 
the  kings.  The  mania  for  building,  which 
characterized  the  reigns  of  the  last  of  the 
Valois  and  the  Bourbons,  conduced  always 
to  their  profit.  Henri  II.  built  Anet  for 
Diane  de  Poitiers;  Francis  I.  had  Fon- 
tainebleau  entirely  remodeled  to  please  the 
Duchess  d'Etampes.  It  was  necessary,  be- 
sides, to  pension  off  the  dames  de  beauti 
when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  re- 
treat, and  to  encourage,  by  means  of  great 
prizes,  the  trade  of  marrying  the  women 
cast  off  by  the  kings,  which  had  become  a 
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specialty  with  poor  gentlemen,  paying, 
for  instance,  the  sum  of  200,000  francs  to 
the  Marquis  de  Vintimille,  for  giving  his 
name  to  Mile,  de  Nesle ;  and  it  was  also 
necessary  to  guarantee  to  the  bastards  of 
France  a  jx^sition  in  accordance  with  their 
birth,  and  an  income  of  12,000  francs  was 
not  too  large  for  each  of  the  children  bom 
in  the  Paroaux-Cerfs,  and  320,000  livres, 
for  the  Duke  du  Maine,  the  son  of  Mon- 
tespan,  that  thundering  and  triumphant 
Juno,  as  Mme.  de  S^vign^  calls  her. 

I'he  Estates-General,  and  the   Pariia- 
ments  after  them,  vainly  protested  against 
these  extravagances,  which  they  called  by 
euphemism   the  expenses  of    the  king's 
household.     Francis  I.,  in  order  to   free 
himself  from  all  constraint  and  to  destroy 
every  trace   of  his  compromising  prodi- 
galities, introduced  the   custom   of  using 
orders,  known  as  bons  or  acquits  au  comp- 
iant.     These  orders,  on  which  the  nature 
of  the  credit  was  not  specified,  were  hon- 
ored  at  sight  by  the   iresoriers-geniraux^ 
by   whom   they  were  sent   to   the   king 
as  soon  as  paid,  and  burned  immediate- 
ly in  his   presence.     It  was   understood 
that  these  funds  were  to  be  applied  exclu- 
sively, either  to  the  subsidies  which  France 
paid  to  foreign  princes,  or  to  those  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  which  it  was  important  to 
keep  secret ;  but  this  was  a  palpable  fiction. 
The  prince  was  always  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  them  as  he  wished,  and  it  was  by  this 
mysterious  method  of  keeping  accounts 
that  the  gold  of  the  treasurers,  to  whom 
in  derision  the  name  of  economists  was 
given,  i)assed   discreetly  from  the  public 
treasury  into  the  money-chests  of  Chateau- 
briant,  Fontanges,  and  Pompadour. 

The  honors  of  nobility  and  the  highest 
dignities  were  also  squandered  on  the 
fjivorites.  Charles  V.,  to  reward  the  towns 
which  had  most  signally  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  with  England,  and 
Charles  VII.,  to  honor  the  family  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  gave  them  the  privilege  of  adding 
to  their  armorial  bearings  a  chief  of 
the  arms  of  France.  Louis  XIV.,  to 
reward  La  Valli^re  for  giving  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  daughter,  illuminated  her  coat 
.  of  arms  with  the  three  fleurs  de  lis  which 
his  ancestors  had  made  a  symbol  of 
patriotism,  and  Louis  XV.  completed  the 
debasement  of  dignities  and  titles  by  mak- 
ing Mme.  d'Etioles  Marchioness  de  Pom- 
padour, and  the  woman  Lange,  Countess 
du  Barry. 
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Disastrous  to  the  administration,  whidi 
it  peopled  with  incapable  and  unworthy 
creatures ;  to  the  church,  which  it  degraded 
by  throwing  into  the  hands  of  women  the 
investiture  by  the  crosier  and  the  ring,  and 
to  the  finances,  which  it  delivered  over  to 
the  spoilers,  the  influence  of  the  favorites 
was  no  less  disastrous  in  a  political  point 
of  view.  Whenever  they  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  the  realm,  they  created  only 
trouble  and  disorder,  and  the  fulsome  praise 
of  which  some  have  been  the  objects,  is 
only  the  echo  of  the  lying  flatteries  of 
courtiers  and  poets. 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  invariably 
reproduced  in  the  greater  part  of  modem 
works,  Agnfes  Sorel,  la  dame  de  beaute\ 
roused  Charles  VII.  from  his  lethargy  and 
incited  measures  which  finally  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  English.  Agnfes  was 
thus  associated  in  glory  with  Jeanne  d'Arc ; 
but  happily  for  Jeanne's  honor,  as  well  as 
that  of  France,  this  is  rcerely  a  legend  put 
forward  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  king, 
Francis  I.,  who  had  an  interest  in  increas- 
ing the  influence  of  the  women  of  the 
court,  and  by  a  poet  and  a  nobleman,  both 
of  whom  wished  to  gain  favor  with  those 
who  ruled  their  master,  as  Agnfes  had  ruled 
Charles  the  Victorious.  The  signal  for 
this  movement  was  given  by  Francis  I.  m 
this  celebrated  quatrain : 

Gcntille  Agn^s,  plus  d'amour  tu  m^rite. 
La  cause  ^tant  de  France  recouvrer; 
Quece  que  peut  dedans  un  cloitre  ouvrer 
Clause  nonnain  ou  bien  d^vot  ermite. 

Brantome,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Dames  galantes,  has  paraphrased  in  prose 
the  royal  quatrain.  Baif  also  has  para- 
phrased it  in  a  kind  of  heroic  verse,  in 
which  the  lady  of  beauty  endeavors  to  ex- 
cite the  courage  of  the  King  of  Bourges : 

Vous  aimant,jenepuissouflrnr  queTonm^se 
Du  votre  majesty,  que,  pour  €tre  surprise 
De  Pamour  d*une  femme,  on  Taccuse  d'avoir 
Mis  en  oubli  du  roi  Thonneur  et  le  devoir. 

Previous  to  these  verses  of  Francis  I. 
and  of  Baif,  and  previous  to  this  chapter  of 
Brantome,  we  find  nothing  in  the  writings 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  nothing  in  the 
facts  which  confirms  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
Agnfes.  llie  dates  even  contradict  it,  for 
the  war  of  deliverance  was  begun  a  long 
time  before  Charles  VIL  had  met  the  wo- 
man whose  fame  was  sung  by  the  conque- 
ror of  Marignan,  and  the  only  merit  we 
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can  accord  the  lady  of  beauty  is  that  of 
sustaining  Jacques  Coeur  against  his  ene- 
mies. Agnfes  did  absolutely  nothing  to- 
ward helping  France.  The  favorites  of 
Francis  I.  did  all  they  could  to  ruin  him. 
The  Countess  de  Chateaubriant  compromis- 
ed our  arms  and  our  policy  in  Italy  by  the 
all-powerful  protection  which  she  extended 
over  her  three  brothers,  Lautrec,  Lescure, 
and  Lesparre.  She  made  Lautrec,  Gover- 
nor of  Milan ;  by  his  despotism  and  his 
pilleries  he  rendered  the  French  govern- 
ment odious  to  the  Italians ;  he  was  finally 
badly  beaten  by  them,  but  in  spite  of  all 
his  faults  he  was  still  retained  in  favor,  for 
his  sister,  says  Brantome,  "turned  back 
every  blow,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  popu- 
lar saying,  "  Chateaubriant  has  lost  and 
ruined  Milan."  Lescure,  as  incapable  as  he 
was  brave,  was  forced  by  a  series  of  false 
manoeuvres  to  shut  himself  up  in  Cremona 
where  he  was  captured  with  his  army. 
Lesparre  had  the  Marquis  Pallavicini  be- 
headed in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
estates ;  he  attacked  Reggio,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  been  prohibited  from  carrying 
the  war  into  the  Papal  States,  and  by  this 
rash  blunder  gave  Leo  X.  a  pretext  for 
turning  against  France.  The  king  was 
very  angry ;  but,  thanks  to  their  sister's  in- 
tervention, the  three  brothers  always  were 
returned  to  favor,  and  "  all  was  made 
smooth  by  love,"  except  the  fortunes  of 
our  arms. 

D'Etampes  succeeded  Chateaubriant, 
and  found  herself  placed  face  to  face  with 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  favorite  of  the  dau- 
phin Henri.  A  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween these  two  women  was  begun,  and  be- 
came the  turning  point  of  political  intrigue. 
D*Etampes  supported  the  Protestants, 
Diane  the  Catholics.  The  Court,  exposed 
alternately  to  these  two  influences,  vibrated 
between  tolerance  and  persecution,  and 
this  strange  condition  of  affairs,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  governments  maintained  by 
the  favorites  of  the  father  and  the  son,  con- 
tinued  until  1547. 

Worn  out  by  his  excesses,  and  struck 
with  a  death  blow  by  the  Advocate,  Fran- 
cis I.  was  sinking  slowly  to  the  grave. 
Diane  was  soon  to  reign  without  a  rival. 
D'Etampes,  either  from  vengeance  or  cu- 
pidity, sold  to  Spain  the  kingdom  which 
was  about  to  escape  her.  The  Dauphin 
having  been  placed  in  1541  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which  was  to  operate  in  the 
south  and  besiege  Perpignan,she  delivered 


the  secrets  of  the  intended  operations  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  expedition  proved 
a  failure.  In  1544,  by  false  orders,  she 
threw  into  their  hands  the  town  of  Saint 
Dizier,  which  the  Count  de  Sancerre  de- 
fended valiantly,  sold  to  Charles  V.  the 
French  army  stores  collected  at  Chiteau- 
Thierry  and  at  Epernay,  and  completed 
her  treason  by  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
Crespy,  which  gave  Spain  at  one  fell  stroke 
the  possession  of  twenty  important  towns. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  became  the  acting 
queen  on  the  accession  of  Henri  II.,  did 
not  betray  her  country,  but  was  the  ac- 
complice and  the  slave  of  the  Guises' 
ambition  :  eorum  libidini  ancillabatur,  says 
De  Thou.  By  her  intolerance  and  by  the 
elevation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  she 
provoked  a  violent  Catholic  reaction  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  civil  wars.  Henri 
II.  was  thrown  completely  in  the  back- 
ground by  her,  and,  while  the  court  poets 
celebrated  her  piety  and  chastity,  others, 
more  inspired,  composed  the  following 
epigram : 

Sire,  si  vous  laissez,  comme  Charles*  desire, 
Comme  Diane  veut,  par  trop  vous  gouverner, 
Fonder,  p^trir,  moUir,  refondre,  retourner. 
Sire,  vous  n'^tes  plus,  vous  n*€tes  plus  quecire. 

The  favorites  under  Charles  IX.  were 
overawed  by  Catharine  de  M6dicis,  and 
under  Henri  III.,  by  the  minions  of  the 
king ;  but  the  many  foibles  of  Henri  IV. 
gave  them  again  a  certain  importance,  and 
without  exerting,  as  in  some  of  the  preced- 
ing reigns,  a  decisive  power  in  the  affairs 
of  state,  their  influence  was  felt  in  rob- 
beries of  the  public  treasury  and  in  acts 
which  compromised  the  peace  of  the 
realm.  t 

Being  urged  thereto  by  Gabrielle,  Henri 
IV.  recognized  her  children,  and,  although 
he  did  nothing  in  their  favor  as  regarded 
the  succession,  he  gave  as  severe  a  blow  to 
the  monarchic  rights,  which  had  come  forth 
powerful  and  victorious  from  the  troubles 
of  the  League.  A  new  family  of  pretend- 
ers were  engrafted  on  the  royal  stock,  and 
Gabrielle's  eldest  son,  Caesar,  Duke  de 
Vendome,  called  Cesar  monsieur^  gave, 
under  Louis  XVI.'s  reign,  only  too  clear 
proof  of  the  justice  of  Sully's  apprehensions. 
Married  to  the  Duke  de  Mercoeur's  daugh- 
ter, and  receiving  from  him  as  a  wed- 
ding present  the  governorship  of  Brittany, 
he  tried  to  make  this  province  independent, 
conspired  against  Richelieu,  and  was  even 

*The  cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine. 
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accused  in  1641  of  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  him. 

Henriette  d'Entragues,  who  followed 
Gabrielle,  tried  like  her  to  persuade  the 
king  to  marry. her;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Marie  Touchet,  the  favorite  of  Charles 
IX.,  and  felt  herself  authorized  by  her  al- 
most royal  origin  to  aspire  to  the  crown. 
Henri  IV.  signed  for  her  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage, which  was  destroyed  by  Sully ;  in 
order  to  be  revenged  upon  the  niinister, 
she  allied  herself  with  the  enemies  of  the 
king,  entered  into  the  Biron  plot,  like 
d*Etampes,  opened  negotiations  with  Spain, 
and  aided  the  projects  of  Philippe  III. 
against  France. 

The  example  given  to  the  Bourbons  by 
the  founder  of  their  dynasty  was  fatal  to 
Louis  XlV.  and  Louis  XV.;  for  up  to  that 
time  the  ideal  of  French  royalty,  of  reli- 
gious, military,  and  judicial  royalty,  was  in- 
carnated in  Saint  Louis.  That  great  prince 
stood  preeminent  in  the  monarchical  tradi- 
tions as  their  most  perfect  type,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues  had  been  per- 
petuated through  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not 
as  a  check,  as  least  as  a  reproach,  to  those 
■  of  Iiis  descendants  who  sullied  their  cha- 
racters as  Christian  princes  and  rulers  of  a 
great  nation.  But  with  Henri  IV.  the 
type  changes;  it  is  no  longer  the  saint, 
but  the  v^rigalant  i\idii  all  desire  to  imitate, 
excusing  his  faults  by  citing  the  glories  and 
benefits  of  his  reign. 

While  reviving  the  voluptuous  traditions 
of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  Louis  XIV.  was 
too  selfish  and  jealous  of  his  power  to  al- 
low the  favorites  to  interfere  ofticially  and 
openly  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Their  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  his  reign  only  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
real,  and  can  be  traced  from  the  death  of 
Anne  of  Austria  to  the  opening  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

When  we  see  Louis  XIV.  taking  La 
Valli^re  and  Montespan  with  him  to  the 
wars,  receiving  them  at  the  camp  of  Com- 
pi^gne  with  a  magnificence  which  surpass- 
ed that  of  the  Ciwip  of  the  Cloih  of  Gold, 
ordering  towns  besieged  and  bombarded 
for  their  amusement  as  a  supplement  to 
the  ballets  of  the  court  and  the  f^tes  of  the 
enchanted  isle ;  we  can  readily  believe  that 
gallantry  had  much  to  do  with  the  wariike 
lollies  of  his  youth.  When  we  see  him, 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  becoming  the 
persecutor  of  the  Protestants  and  the  arm- 
ed protector  of  English  Catholicism,  we 


can  also  believe  that  he  only  sought,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  time,  to  lead  the 
lost  sheep  back  to  the  fold  in  order  to  make 
his  peace  with  God,  and  to  obtain  pardon 
for  his  openly  avowed  adulteries,  for  his 
base  seduction  of  the  maids  of  honor,  and 
for  his  cruelty  to  the  Queen  Maria  Theresa, 
who  died  heart-broken  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  At  last,  when  he  had  closed,  in  a 
saintly  manner,  the  era  of  his  mistresses  by 
a  clandestine  marriage  with  the  widow 
Scarron,  that  illustrious  and  designing  wo- 
man used  him  as  an  unwitting  tool  to  carry 
out  her  plans.  She  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  a  stem  and  gloomy  contemplation 
of  religious  things ;  she  sustained  by  her 
influence  the  priest  Letellier,  who  hastened 
the  destruction  of  Port-Royal;  she  weak- 
ened Colbert's  credit  by  declaring  that 
**  he  was  forever  thinking  of  the  finances 
and  never  of  God ;"  she  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  our  military  power  by  lending  her  aid 
to  the  plot  to  overthrow  Louvois.  Prac- 
ticing those  tactics  of  the  court  whfch  con- 
sist in  thrusting  aside  men  of  merit  and  in- 
dependent character,  in  order  to  replace 
them  with  those  of  .mediocre  talents  and 
servile  nature,  she  protected  Chamillart, 
who  ruined  the  public  treasury  by  his  in- 
capacity, and  Villeroi,  still  more  incapable, 
who  brought  upon  us  the  defeat  of 
Ramilies.  Without  openly  urging  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  she  prepared  the  way,  by  acting 
as  his  confessor,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  said  in  her  behalf,  there  still  re- 
mains in  history  a  fact  which  retrospec- 
tive apologies  can  not  set  aside,  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  her  supremacy  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  gloomiest  period  of 
the  reign.* 

*Mine.  de  Maintenon  may  justly  be  called  the 
most  able  woman  of  our  history.  She  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  state,  but  was  always 
careful  to  hide  herself  from  view,  and  her  influ- 
ence, so  to  &peak,  lefl  no  trace.  It  was  by  her 
social  life,  her  conversation,  and  her  wise  counsels 
that  she  influenced  the  government,  and  obtained 
control  of  Louis  XIV.'s  mind,  making  him  believe 
that  he  was  the  absolute  and  only  master.  Gabrielle 
and  d'Entragues,  by  making  known  their  desire  to 
marry  Henri  IV., raised  almost  insuperable  obstac- 
les  in  their  path.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  turned  aside 
all  difficulties  by  being  secretly  married  to  Louis 
XIV.  She  denied  herself  the  title  of  queen  in 
order  to  assure  herself  of  the  advantages  of  her 
position.  Remembering  the  maxim  "  that  there 
is  nothing  stronger  than  an  irreproachable  cha- 
racter," sne  kept  Louis  XIV.  in  his  declining 
years  at  a  distance,  and  simulated  virtue  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  her  ends.    Much  mig^t 
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Great  as  was  the  power  of  Mme.de 
Maintenon,  it  did  not  efface  from  the  king's 
heart  the  memory  of  Montespan,  the  only 
woman  perhaps  who  ever,  was  regretted  by 
him.  Mme.  de  Montespan  died  in  1707, 
and  some  years  later  Louis  XIV.  decreed, 
by  the  edict  of  August  7th,  17 14,  that  the 
children  whom  he  had  already  made  legiti- 
mate at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  the 
Duke  du  Maine  and  the  Count  de  Tou- 
louse, should,  together  with  their  male  de- 
scendants, succeed  him,  in  default  of  princes 
of  the  blood.  This  edict  created  the  pro- 
foundest  astonishment  throughout  the 
realm,  for  the  Duke  and  the  Count  were 
the  offspring  of  a  double  adultery;  the 
marriage  of  the  all-powerful  favorite  had 
never  been  annulled,  so  that  according  to 
both  the  civil  and  religious  law  they  were 
not  the  children  of  the  king,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Marquis  of  Montespan,  who 
might  thus  be  called  to  reign  over  France. 
The  proudest  prince  of  his  race,  the  one 
who  had  created  the  most  absolute  despo- 
tism that  had  ever  been  founded  on  heredi- 
tary right,  thus  overthrew  the  principle 
which  had  formed  the  strength  and  prgstige 
of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  for  the  legitimacy 
of  political  power  was  but  a  vain  word  so 
long  as  it  was  not  based  upon  legitimacy 
of  birth. 

With  Louis  XV.  the  royal  manners  sank 
to  a  still  lower  level.  Among  the  women 
who  have  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  his 
reign  some  were  entirely  ignorant  of  politics, 
there  being  among  them  those  who  did 
not  know  his  name,  and  who  were  terror- 
stricken  on  recognizing  him  from  his  por- 
traits ;  others,  publicly  placed  in  a  position 
which  tliey  assumed  as  an  official  dignity, 
followed  boldly  in  the  footsteps  of  d'Etam- 
pes.  One  among  them,  the  Duchess  de 
Chiteauroux,  endeavored  to  force  the 
prince  whom  she  controlled  to  walk  in 
honorable  paths ;  she  led  him  to  the  wars 
in  Flanders  and  Alsace;  but  Pompadour 
soon  interfered,  and  sought  to  deprave  him 
in  order  to  place  him  in  her  power.  En- 
dowed with  a  quick  intelligence  and  with 
a  discerning  mind,  which  enabled  her  to 


be  said  with  regard  to  the  praise  which  has  been 
lavished  on  her  in  later  years ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  judgments  of  her  contemporaries, 
and  to  the  instinctive  hatred  which  she  excited  in 
them.  The  sole  merit  which  she  possessed,  out- 
side of  her  talents  as  an  author,  was  that  of  sup- 
porting the  courage  of  Louis  XIV.  in  days  ol 
trouble  and  adversity. 


use  all  forms  of  corruption  for  her  own 
profit,  she  became,  as  Barbier  says,  mis- 
tress of  the  state  and  of  its  offices ;  she  sup- 
pressed  the   office    of    Director  of    the 
Funds  in  order  to  give  more  lustre  to  that 
of  the  Treasurer-General,  which  she  had 
obtained  for  one  of  her  prot^g^s.     Her 
debts  were  paid  by  Machault  d'Amouville 
the  moment  he  assumed  the  ministry,  yet 
later  she  plotted   to  overthrow  him,  not- 
withstanding his  high    capacity  and   the 
service  he  had  rendered  the  country  in  pro- 
claiming the  edit  de  mainmorte,  which  pro- 
hibited the  church  and  corporate  bodies 
from  acquiring  landed  properties  without 
first  obtaining  an  authorization  from   the 
crown,  in  levying  the  five  per  cent  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  sinking  fund,  and 
in  averting  famine  by  making  the  trade  in 
all  grains  free.     She  disgraced  the  Marquis 
d'Argenson,  founder  of  the  Military  Schbol, 
and  Maurepas,  who  had  given  proof  *of 
great  merit  as  minister  of  state.     She  took 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  Germany 
from  d*Estr6es,  the  conqueror  of  Hasten- 
beck,  to  confer  it  on  Soubise,  whom  Ros- 
bach   had   defeated.     After   exciting   the 
Court  agamst  the  Parliament,  she  allied 
herself  with  the  latter  against  the  Jesuits, 
to   whom  she  attributed  her  momentary 
disgrace  in  1757,  and,  by  the  distrust  which 
she  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Louis  XV., 
contributed   to  their  expulsion,   as   if  to 
show  that  in  France  nothing  could  resist 
the  favorites,  not  even  the  most  powerful 
of  religious  orders.     Finally,  she  transport- 
ed to  the  field  of  politics  the  disastrous 
power  of  her  petty  spites ;  in  order  to  ob- 
tain revenge  for  one  of  Frederick's  epigrams 
she  broke   the   alliances,   quarreled  with 
Prussia  in   order  to  unite    the   house  of 
Bourbon  with  that  of  Austria,  and  plunged 
France  into  all  the  disasters  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.     Mme.  de  Pompadour  had 
a   profound  knowledge   of    the   dangers 
which  threatened  the  monarchy,  as  is  prov- 
ed by  her  conversation  with  the  President 
de  Maniferes,  yet,  in  order  to  obtain  a  few 
flatteries   from  the  men    who  governed 
public  opinion,  she  lent  her  support  to 
those*  who  were  hurr)'ing  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  physiocrats  and  the  philosophers, 
Quesnay,  Voltaire,  and  the   Marquis  de 
Mirabeau.     Mme.  du  Barry,  who  had  all 
of  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  vices  without 
any  of  her  mental  graces,  subjected  Louis 
XV.  to  a  rule  more  sad  and  shameful  still. 
She  obtained  the  dismissal  of  Choiseul,  the 
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ablest  minister  of  the  reign,  in  order  to 
place  in  power  those  who  were  most  un- 
worthy, Maupeou,  d*Aguillcn,  and  Terrajc, 
whom  Mirabeau  called  a  monster.  Bank- 
ruptcy, theft,  the  sale  of  offices,  coups  (Teiat 
against  the  ancient  justice  of  the  realm, 
and  the  exile  of  the  Parliaments  of  Paris 
and  of  Rouen,  characterized  this  ministry, . 
which  was  dishonored  by  its  very  origin. 
D'Aguillon,  exhibiting  in  diplomacy  the 
same  baseness  that  he  had  shown  in  the  com- 
bat of  Saint- Cast,  favored  the  development 
of  the  Russian  power,  and  Louis  XV  yield- 
ing to  the  ascendency  of  this  woman,  who 
offered  to  his  senile  depravity  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  too  refined  experience, was  an  un- 
willing and  helpless  witness  of  the  first 
partition  of  Poland. 

III. 

The  facts  which  we  have  just  recalled 
do  not  appear  in  general  history  in  all  their 
importance  and  with  all  their  consequences 
because  they  fill  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
great  drama  of  events ;  but  when  we  follow 
them  in  detail,  separating  them  from  the 
facts  about  them,  we  are  struck  with  pain- 
ful surprise  at  seeing  to  what  a  sad  condi- 
tion these  apocryphal  queens  reduced  the 
monarchy  during  the  last  centuries  of  its 
existence ;  they  had,  so  to  speak,  a  hand  in 
all  our  disasters,  and  corrupted  everything 
about  them,  the  church,  the  court,  and  the 
nation. 

The  popes,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  ex- 
communicated the  kings  on  their  becom- 
ing the  cause  of  the  sUghtest  public  scan- 
dal, never  protested,  under  the  Valois  and 
the  Bourbons,  against  the  scandal  occa- 
sioned by  the  favorites ;  they  remembered 
that,  under  Henry  VIII.,  England  and  the 
Holy  See  had  been  set  at  variance  by  wo- 
men, and,  in  order  to  keep  the  kings  of 
France  good  Catholics,  they  accorded 
them  plenary  indulgence,  and  considered 
the  ceremony  of  consecration  a  kind  of 
preventive  absolution,  which  allowed  them 
to  sin  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  The 
confessors  could  not  well  be  more  severe 
than  the  popes.  A  single  one  among  them, 
Father  Annat,  had  the  courage  to  require 
from  Louis  XIV.  the  dismissal  of  Monte- 
span.  He  was  immediately  sent  away 
himself,  and  the  others  exacted  only  some 
simple  act  of  contrition  in  order  to  absolve 
their  penitents ;.  some  of  them  even,  like 
Pfere  La  Chaise,  went  so  far  as  to  publicly 
administer  the   communion  to  them  for 


their  subjects*  edification,  whenever  the  lat- 
ter dared  to  murmur  against  the  favorites. 
These  women  always  performed  their 
religious  duties  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
They  had  titled  confessors,  who  were  liable, 
like  R^ne  Benoit,  the  confessor  of  Gabrielle, 
to  become  bishops  by  their  penitents'  in- 
tercession ;  they  undertook  the  defence  of 
Orthodoxy  against  the  Huguenots  and 
Jansenists,  and,  like  Henri  I.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  they  atoned  for  their  dissipations  by 
their  intolerance. 

To  work  upon  the  failings  of  the  prince 
or  to  use  them  as  an  instrument  of  fortune, 
to  flatter  and  glorify  the  favorites  for  the 
sake  of  their  protection,  such  in  the  last 
century  was  the  surest  means  of  achieving 
success.  The  greatest  characters  did  not 
blush  to  become  the  negotiators  or  abettors 
of  the  prince's  intrigues.  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  the 
Duke  de  Guise  used  all  the  arts  of  a  most 
consummate  diplomacy  to  obtain  Marie  de 
Cloves  for  Henri  III.  Louis  XIV.  was 
captivated  by  Mme.  Henriette ;  the  queen 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  opposed  her  with 
Miles,  de  Pons  and  La  Vallibre.  The  lat- 
ter triumphed ;  Mme.  Henriette  formed  a 
league  of  women  to  find  a  rival  for  her. 
La  Valliere,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  which  sud- 
denly rendered  her  very  devout,  retired  to 
Chaillot ;  the  great  Colbert  sought  her  there 
to  persuade  her  to  return  to  Versailles,  and 
carried  back  and  forth  the  correspondence 
between  her  and  Louis  XIV.,  as  though 
the  bearing  of  sealed  letters  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Controller-General's  duties. 
Louis  XV.  attained  his  majority.  What 
women  were  to  rule  over  the  new  king  ? 
This  serious  question  agitated  the  entire 
court.  Seventeen  competitors  appeared ; 
fifteen  of  them  were  set  aside  by  the  two 
most  powerful  parties.  The  choice  lay  be- 
tween Mme.  de  La  Valliere  and  the  Du- 
chess d'Epemon,  and  both  parties  exerted 
every  influence  in  their  power  to  elevate 
the  woman  who  would  repay  them  by  her 
all-powerful  protection  for  the  support 
which  they  had  given  her. 

For  twelve  years,  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  prostrated  before  Montespan,  as 
it  had  been  before  Maintenon  and  the 
Marchioness  de  Soubise,  who  saw,  as  SL 
Simon  says,  ministers  and  princes  of  the 
blood  bowing  before  them,  while  no  one 
dared  to  resist  their  power.  Under  Louis 
XV.,  the  Dauphin,  the  Dauphiness,  the 
bishops,  and  the  philosophers  surrounded 
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Pompadour  with  homage  and  adulation, 
and  the  latter,  perceiving  their  cringing  ser- 
vility, conceived  so  exalted  an  opinion  of 
her  position  that  she  invented  a  ceremonial 
for  her  own  especial  use.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  came  to  visit  her, 
she  received  them  standing,  to  avoid  by 
this  apparent  deference  the  necessity  of 
offering  them  seats,  and  thus  compelled 
them  to  remain  upon  their  feet  while  in 
her  presence. 

In  a  monarchical  country  such  as  France 
was,  and  in  a  vain  one  such  as  it  is  still 
and  always  will  be,  even  in  democracy, 
the  example  set  by  the  court  could  not  but 
have  a  powerful  influence  op  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people.  The  women 
imitated  the  favorites  in  their  extravagant 
and  luxurious  life.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  bourgeoises  of  Paris  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  bewitched  by  Agnes  Sorel,  and 
vied  with  her  in  elegant  display.  Under 
Francis  I.,  they  wore  bands  of  pearls  upon 
their  foreheads  like  la  F6rroni^re ;  under 
Louis  XIV.,  they  wore  fontanges.  The 
men,  on  their  side,  imitated  the  kings  in 
the  looseness  of  their  private  life.  Long 
continued  habits  of  obedience  had  so  ac- 
customed the  nation  to  accept  and  submit 
to  every  thing,  that  the  monarchic  super- 
stition, which  raised  the  kings  above  all 
rights  and  duties,  also  caused  the  favorites 
to  be  respected.  The  people  murmured 
sometimes  against  their  extravagances,  and 
accused  them  of  doubling  the  taxes ;  some 
Parisian/n7////<f//rj  even  passed  before  Agnfes 
sam  ltd  faire  la  rMrence,  Jean  Vout^ 
published  Latin  epigrams  ridiculing  Diane 
de  Poitiers.  Vulgar  songs  were  sung  to 
the  tune  of  Mile,  de  La  Vallihre^  and  when 
Pompadour  passed  over  the  bridge  of 
Orleans,  built  by  the  engineer  Huyot,  who 
was  accused  of  making  only  one  work 
without  solidity,  the  whole  of  France  re- 
peated the  following  quatrain,  one  of  the 
most  biting  of  those  produced  by  the  sati- 
rical spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 

Censeurs,  Huyot  est  bien  veng^ ; 
Reconnaissez  votre  ignorance, 
Son  pont  hardi  a  support^ 
Le  plus  lourd  fardeau  de  la  France. 

But  quatrains,  songs,  and  epigrams  were 
all  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of  adulation. 
The  cities,  in  order  to  win  the  sovereign's 
good  graces,  endeavored  to  secure  the  favo- 
rites* good  will.  When  Diane  de  Poitiers  and 
Henriette  d'Entragues  visited  Lyons,  that 
ancient  metropolis,  honored  as  the  place 


where  the  blood  of  the  first  martyrs  of 
Christian  Gaul  was  shed,  received  them 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials ;  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  in  the  eighteenth,  the  poets  of  the 
church.  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  Cardinal  de 
Bemis,  Bishop  Berthault,  Abb6  Desportes, 
and  the  poets  of  the  court  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces, Guillaume  du  Sable,  Jacques  Pel- 
letier,  Ronsard,  Malherbe,  even  Voltaire 
himself,  celebrated  in  every  form  the  wo- 
men who,  as  they  said  in  the  old  regime^ 
increased  the  splendor  of  the  throne  by 
gallantry.  The  historians  refer  to  them 
with  admiration ;  they  are  all  beautiful, 
pious,  charitable  ;  they  largely  endow  the 
convents  and  the  churches,  and  among 
their  apologists  there  are  those  who  boast 
of  their  chastity,  comparing  them  with 
Penelope  and  Lucretia.  Parliament  even, 
jealous  as  it  was  of  its  own  dignity,  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  to  repair  in  a  body  to 
present  its  regards  to  Gabrielle,  and  record- 
ed with  respectful  submission  the  solemn 
declarations  of  adultery  which  conferred 
the  title  of  duchess  upon  La  Valli^re  and 
the  manteau  (Vlionneur  on  Pompadour. 

Fifty  years  of  royal  debauchery  had  sul- 
lied the  prestige  of  the  crown  under  Louis 
XV.  The  people  had  seen  their  prince 
governed  by  women  who  merited  only 
scorn ;  they  had  seen  the  kingdom  impov- 
erished by  their  extortions,  its  preponde- 
rance in  Europe  destroyed  by  ministers 
whom  their  caprices  had  forced  upon  the 
state,  and  when  Louis  XVI.,  the  best  dis- 
posed and  most  virtuous  of  the  Capetians, 
mounted  the  throne,  they  evoked  against 
him  the  terrible  memories  of  the  past. 
They  accused  him  of  submitting  to  the 
queen,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  submitted  to  the 
caprices  of  the  women  who  surrounded 
him.  They  accused  the  queen  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  public  funds  and  offices,  of  in- 
triguing with  their  enemies,  of  causing  the 
overthrow  of  the  ministers,  as  so  many  wo- 
men, connected  with  the  government  by 
the  weakness  of  the  kings,  had  formerly 
done,  and  the  Revolution,  with  its  terrible 
and  inexorable  logic,  visited  with  the  same 
condemnation  and  caused  to  mount  the 
same  scaflfold  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  last  mistress  of  the  last 
reign,  the  woman  Lange,  transformed  into 
the  Countess  du  Barry. 

Let  us  then  leave  in  the  shroud  of  their 
shame  these  depraved  creatures  who  have 
left  a  stain  on  the  reigns  of  our  greatest 
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kings  -,  those  kings  who,  in  spite  of  their 
faults,  have  an  eternal  claim  upon  our 
gratitude,  because  they  wrenched  their 
kingdom  piece  by  piece  from  foreign  usur- 
pation, because  they  never  despaired  of 
its  salvation,  because  they  created  that 
dear  France  which  is  now  so  spoiled  and 
torn  before  our  eyes.  Let  us  not  search 
history  for  its  scandals,  but  rather  let  us 


learn  its  lessons  :  we  have  enough  noble 
faces  to  adorn  our  galleries,  without  hang- 
ing there  the  portraits  of  Lais  or  of  Acte. 
Let  us  recall  the  words  which  Thraseas, 
when  Rome  had  fallen  from  her  glory,  ad- 
dressed with  his  last  farewells  to  those  who 
saw  him  die  :  "  Behold,  my  friends,  we 
live  in  a  time  when  even  courage  has 
need  of  great  examples." 


•  ♦ 


TOO     SOON. 

BY  KATHERINE  S.   MACQUOID,   AUTHOR  OF   "PATTY." 


CHAPTER  I. — ^THE  COUSINS. 

In  one  of  the  quietest  streets  of  dull, 
dowdy  Bloomsbury,  there  is  a  house  ra- 
ther larger  than  those  on  each  side  of  it — 
larger,  and  seemingly  older,  for  it  has  a 
quaint  door-heading;  the  door  itself  has 
carved  panels,  and  the  window-frames 
have  a  broad  antiquated  solidity  unmatched 
by  any  others  in  the  street. 

Within  the  house  this  is  even  more  ap- 
parent. The  entrance-hall  is  shut  in  by 
glass  doors,  from  the  midst  of  the  spacious 
black-and-white  pavement  of  the  inner 
hall  springs  a  massive  oak  staircase  which 
takes  its  square  leisurely  way  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  making  an  open  room- 
like well  in  the  front  centre  of  it,  and  guard- 
ed on  each  landing,  where  it  pauses  for  a 
good  broad  breathing  space,  by  solid  oak 
standards  with  heavy  round  knobs  atop, 
shining  as  their  maker  never  meant  them 
to  shine,  under  a  coat  of  most  incongruous 
varnish.  There  is  no  carpet,  and  Miss 
Eraser's  footsteps  echo  on  the  dark  oak 
steps  as  she  goes,  key-basket  in  hand,  to 
her  cousin's  study. 

But  she  stops  when  she  reaches  the  end 
of  the  landing  gallery  which  extends  on 
each  side  along  the  square  opening:  on 
the  right  it  leads  to  the  next  flight  of  stairs, 
on  the  left  to  the  doors  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  study. 

The  drawing-room  extended  all  across 
the  back  of  the  house.  The  study  had  a 
window  at  one  end  looking  into  the  street, 
and  a  door  at  the  other  which  led  into  the 
drawing-room ;  it  had  another  door  lead- 
ing on  to  the  staircase-gallery,  and  before 
this  is  a  heavy  crimson  curtain. 

Rachel  Fraser  stops  before  this  cur- 
tain, and  you  see  against  its  dark  back- 
ground what  a  fine  figure  she  has,  and 


how  well  her  .head  is  placed  on  her  slop- 
ing shoulders.  Her  dark  hair  is  getting 
rather  a  grey  tinge,  but  Miss  Fraser  does 
not  wear  caps.  If  you  study  her  dress 
carefully  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  you 
will  see  there  is  nothing  superfluous  about 
it — a  close-fitting  good  black  silk,  not  rich 
or  magnificent,  but  stout  and  likely  to 
wear  well;  her  hair  is  simply  arranged, 
but  you  can  see  that  there  is  not  a  hair 
out  of  place  ;  something  in  the  straight 
well-cut  features  and  narrow  lips  is  sug- 
gestive of  order  and  neatness.  Still  a 
comely  well-featured  woman,  she  must 
have  been  handsome  once,  a  though  she 
must  always  have  wanted  complexion  and 
grace  of  movement. 

The  sharp  rap  of  her  knuckles  on  the 
door  as  she  draws  back  the  curtain  is  so  in 
keeping  with  her  face,  that  you  know  be- 
fore you  hear  it  that  her  voice  will  have 
the  clear  incisive  tone  in  which  it  8a3rs, 
"  May  I  come  in,  Michael  ?" 

No  answer,  but  after  a  minute  the  door 
is  opened  by  a  man  who  matches  her  so 
well  in  height  and  stateliness  of  figure  that 
till  you  see  how  much  younger  he  is  you 
might  have  taken  Michael  Helder  for 
Rachel  Fraser's  husband,  and  going  past 
her  into  the  carpetless  room  with  books 
and  papers  littered  on  every  table,  letters 
and  memoranda  scattered  pell-mell  behind 
every  bit  of  china  on  the  high  oak  mantel- 
shelf, you  would  have  said,  "  And  what  a 
blessed  helpmate  she  must  be  to  this  untidy 
student  1" 

But  Miss  Fraser  is  ten  years  older  than 
Michael  Helder,  and  she  is  his  cousin. 
She  has  kept  his  house  for  him  ever 
since  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  ten  years 
old,  and  Michael  Helder,  his  life  and  for- 
tunes, his  talents,  his  virtues,  are  the  whole 
world  to  his  cousin  Rachel 
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She  has  all  the  idolatry  of  a  mother 
without  any  of  a  mother's  privileges. 
Michael's  will  is  the  law  of  her  life.  She 
is  never  hard  and  unyielding  to  him,  what- 
ever she  may  be  to  others ;  certainly  he 
never  contradicts  her,  but  then  this  would 
be  difficult  where  his  will  and  his  opinion 
is  made  the  law  of  the  entire  household. 

Michael  chooses  to  have  his  study  up- 
stairs, although  the  first  floor  of  the  great 
gloomy  house  has  never  been  furnished. 
There  are  three  rooms  below,  but  the 
dining-room  is  never  used  except  for  visi- 
tors; it  is  too  vast  for  two  people,  Mi- 
chael thinks,  so  Miss  Fraser  has  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  for  her  special  sanctum,  and 
the  other  is  the  living  room  of  this  quiet 
pair  of  cousins.  They  rarely  meet  except 
at  meal-times. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Michael," 
says  the  direct  voice,  "  but  here  is  a  note 
just  brought  round  from  the  museum,  and  the 
man  waits  for  an  answer."  She  looks  up  at 
her  cousin  and  puts  a  note  in  his  hand, 
and  while  he  reads  it  she  looks  at  him 
still  with  the  proud  fondness  of  an  elder 
sister. 

He  is  not  handsome :  he  is  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man ;  both  his  face  and  his 
limbs  look  strong  and  full  of  power; 
there  is  power  in  his  broad-lined  forehead 
and  in  the  crisp  light  hair  that  is  brushed 
off  it — power  in  his  deep-set  grey  eyes  and 
his  too  strongly-marked  jaw — power,  too, 
in  his  firm  lips,  though  it  is  tempered  here 
by  kindly  curves  in  the  lips  themselves. 
He  had  a  face  you  could  scarcely  help 
noticing,  though  you  would  hardly  have 
thought  it  possessed  one  beauty:  it  was 
masterful  and  peaceful  at  the  same  time, 
but  when  a  smile  broke  over  it,  it  had  an 
indescribable  attraction. 

"  I'll  not  write"— he  looked  up — "  don't 
you  trouble,  Rachel ;  I  will  go  round  pre- 
sently myself.  It  is  only  a  query  from  Mr. 
Williams,  and  I  can  explain  it  better  than 
I  can  write  it." 

She  lingered  while  he  went  down-stairs. 
She  did  not  alter  the  position  of  the  books 
or  papers,  but  she  squared  them  on  the 
tables,  picked  up  those  which  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  and  before  Michael  came 
back  she  had  given  the  room  a  set  orderly 
straightness  which  he  recognised  at  once. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  smiled.  "  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  place  this  would  be  if  I  were 
left  quite  to  myself.  I  could  never  bear  being 
put  to  rights;  it  would  take  me  a  month 


to  set  all  my  scattered  links  in  order  again. 
Jones  was  telling  me  yesterday  that  his 
wife  insists  on  tidying  his  study  table  every 
week." 

"  He  should  not  allow  her  to  insist." 

Michael  Helder  smiled.  "  I  believe 
you  and  I  live  alone  here  together  till  we 
make  a  code  of  our  own ;  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  wives  do  much  as  they  please,  and 
act  very  independently  of  their  husbands. 
The  fact  is,  Rachel,  you  have  spoiled  me 
out  of  all  fitness  for  matrimony." 

Miss  Fraser's  face  went  back  to  the 
firm  fixed  look  it  had  worn  till  she  went 
into  the  study.  "  No  woman  would  ever 
rule  you,  Michael;  but  very  few  would 
understand  you — you  are  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand, you  know."  She  was  smiling 
again  now.  "  I  dare  say  if  I  had  not  been 
studying  you  for  five-and-twenty  years  I 
should  not  have  understood  you  either,  and 
you  see  no  one  can  ever  have  that  chance 
again." 

There  was  a  kind  of  exultation  in  her 
words  that  seemed  to  strike  her  cousin. 

"  Then  I  Suppose,"  he  said,  with  a  pre- 
tended regret,  *'  that  I  had  better  give  up 
all  hopes  of  marriage.  Either  I  should 
drive  a  wife  distracted,  or  she  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  nie !" 

She  did  not  quite  like  his  bantering  tone. 
"  I  never  said  that,  Michael.  I  am  quite 
sure  you  could  make  any  woman  happy. 
My  doubt  is  whether  you  could  ever  find 
one  to  suit  you,  now  that  your  habits 
and  ways  of  life  are  so  fixed  and  regu- 
lar." 

"  I  don't  know,  really.  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  good  for  people  to  have  the  old 
stiff  furrows  they  have  grown  up  in  broken 
up  and  scattered.  Perhaps  a  wife  who 
kept  me  in  order,  and  insisted  on  being 
taken  out  to  parties,  might  be  better  for  me 
than  your  indulgence." 

He  gave  her  a  kind,  cousinly  look,  but 
she  did  not  see  it ;  she  had  turned  to  the 
door,  and  as  he  ended  #ie  said  *'  good- 
by,"  and  went  out. 

He  had  spoken  partly  in  joke,  partly 
from  the  teasing  which  all  men  are  sure  ^o 
inflict  on  women  who  worship  them.  And 
she  knew  this ;  but  with  all  her  sense  and 
strong  understanding,  she  knew  that  if 
ever  Michael  married,  all  the  light  would 
go  out  of  her  life.  She  did  not  love  him — 
she  would  have  scorned  the  folly  at  her 
age  and  at  Michael's — ^but  she  idolised  him, 
and  her  idolatry  would  not  yield  an  iota 
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of  worship  to  be  paid  by  any  one  but  her- 
self. A  wife ! 

Miss  Fraser  said  to  herself,  as  she  went 
down  the  broad  shallow  stairs,  that  Mi- 
chael would  be  miserable  with  any  wife. 

CHAPTER   II. — ANOTHER  PAIR   OF  COUSIN^. 

Spring-time  is  in  its  full  glory.  The 
glossy  green  leaves  float  lazily  in  the  soft 
genial  warmth,  no  longer  crinkled  with 
fear  lest  they  have  thrown  off  their  outer 
wrappings  too  early.  The  grass-plot — it 
is  too  small  to  be  called  a  lawn — behind 
Vine  Cottage  is  girdled  in  with  color  just 
now ;  laburnums  drooping  golden  showers 
of  blossom,  and  gueldres  roses  with  exqui- 
site warm  grey  shadows  lurching  in  their 
snowball  flowers,  and  lilacs  of  all  shades 
of  exquisite  color,  take  the  upper  range, 
and  beneath  are  hawthorn  standards  with 
deep-cropped  flowers,  so  pale  without,  so 
glowing  crimson  within,  and  double  cherry- 
trees  like  exquisite  miniature  roses;  below 
these  again,  to  fill  the  space  still  left  above 
the  bright  green  grass,  are  grand  purple 
flags,  their  stiff  leaves  standing  round  like 
a  guard  of  honor,  and  wall-flowers  of 
every  shade,  from  gold  to  chocolate,  and 
long  graceful  sprays*  of  Solomon's  seat 
bending  over  dark-eyed  heartsease. 

At  the  back,  well  under  the  shrubs 
themselves,  are  violets  and  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley ;  but  these  are  more  a  tradition  than  a 
reality,  since  "  improvement,"  in  the  shape 
of  building,  has  invaded  Old  Bromptou. 
Twenty  years  ago,  since  Bertha  of  Vine 
Cottage  one  spring  afternoon,  the  quaint 
quiet  suburb  had  still  some  breathing 
spaces,  some  fields  where  children  might 
pick  buttercups  and  revel  on  the  fresh 
green  grass ;  but,  alas  !  the  reign  of  brick 
and  mortar  had  begun ;  foundations  were 
dug  round  and  about,  and  houses  began  to 
thicken,  and  the  flowers  in  the  little  old- 
fashioned  gardens  grew  smaller,  and  the 
drained  groundioecame  yearly  more  barren. 
The  old  law  was  acting  itself  out  here  as 
elsewhere — Nature  bowing  her  beautiful 
head  before  mankind  her  conquerors,  and 
yielding  possession  to  their  iron  footsteps. 

"  I  say,  Bertha,  that's  too  bad,  you  are 
no  better  than  Jumbo." 

Frank  Williams  shakes  his  handsome 
head  at  his  cousin,  and  then  bursts  out 
laughing,  the  utter  mystification  in  her 
face  has  set  his  blue  eyes  twinkling  with 
amusement 


Frank  is  not  tall,  but  he  is  a  charming- 
looking  fellow,  an  incarnation  of  sunshine, 
as  he  stands  laughing  and  pulling  out  his 
long,  soft,  auburn  whiskers. 

Bertha  still  gazes  up  at  him  wonder- 
struck.  This  youth  and  maiden  are  not 
lovers ;  there  is  no  love  in  the  girl's  eyes, 
and  yet  they  are  just  the  eyes  that  would 
reveal  the  absorbing  feeling,  so  full  of 
varied  expression  that  it  is  difficult  to  char- 
acterise them,  except  in  the  words  of  one 
of  Andersen's  fairy-tales,  "  the  most  beau- 
tiful dark  lakes  in  which  all  manner  of 
thoughts  swam  about."  Bertha  is  not 
beautiful ;  but  for  her  eyes  and  her  intensi- 
ty of  expression  she  would  not  perhaps  at- 
tract much  notice.  Soft  dark  hair  is 
gathered  loosely  away  from  her  low  broad 
forehead ;  her  mouth  is  almost  as  expres- 
sive as  her  eyes,  full  of  sensitive  curves, 
and  yet  with  a  curling  upper  lip  which  be- 
tokens some  disregard  for  the  sensitiveness 
of  others.  There  is  a  strange  mingling  of 
vivacity  and  dreaminess  in  her  face,  and 
the  last  has  got  the  mastery  as  she  tries  to 
find  out  her  cousin's  meaning. 

He  pointed  to  her  fingers.  "  Look  at 
them,  purple  with  the  heartsease  I  gave 
you,  and  which  you  have  been  deliberately 
rolling  up  between  your  thumb  and  finger 
while  you  read  me  that  poem." 

Bertha  bit  her  lip;  it  was  red  before, 
but  it  glowed  like  a  bit  of  wet  coral.  "  And 
instead  of  listening,  as  I  thought,  you  were 
watching  the  fate  of  the  heartsease. 
Frank,  I  believe  you  are  illiterate,  though 
you  are  an  Oxford  man."  She  rose  up 
from  her  low  garden  chair,  and  shook  her 
head  at  her  companion.  "  You  have  not 
got  a  spark  of  sentiment  in  you." 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  have  much,  and 
yet " — he  gave  her  a  long  wistful  look— 
"  sometimes  I  think  you  are  harder  on  me 
than  you  know." 

He  sighed,  but  the  look  and  the  sigh 
were  lost.  Bertha  had  not  been  following 
his  thoughts,  she  was  intent  on  her  own. 
"  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  man  for  most 
things,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  still  envy 
you,  Frank — your  power  of  going  out  into 
the  world,  and  if  you  find  a  kindred  spirit 
there,  of  claiming  its  companionship." 

Frank's  bright  face  had  clouded  since 
his  sigh.  He  looked  at  her  now  with  a 
merry  smile.  "You'll  never  listen,  of 
course,  any  more  than  you  used  to ;  but 
you  are  'too  romantic,  your  world  is  not  a 
real  world,  and  you  will  never  get  conmion 
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flesh-and-blood  people  to  satisfy  your  lofty 
ideas." 

His  cousin's  lip  curled  up  at  once  and 
she  moved  her  shoulders  impatiently.  "  If 
you  read  more  and  amused  yourself  less, 
Frank,  your  ideas  would  be  loftier ;  it  is 
men  like  you  who  set  up  a  low  standard, 
who  help  to  make  life  commonplace  and 
dull." 

She  stopped  abruptly.  She  could  have 
gone  on  stinging  him  with  burning  words 
about  his  easy  content  and  his  want  of  a 
high  aim,  but  something  told  her  she 
would  not  be  understood,  and  after  all 
Frank  was  Frank,  and  he  was  very  good, 
and  perhaps  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
try  and  make  him  anybody  else. 

"  I  am  commonplace,  I  know,"  he  said, 
humbly  ;  "  you  have  taught  me  that,  Ber- 
tha, not  by  words  only." 

The  girl's  pale  clear  skin  glowed,  her 
eyes  were  liquid  with  softness,  as  she 
looked  up  in  her  cousin's  face  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  I  ought  never  to  be  rude  to 
you,  Frank,  because  you  always  take  my 
part." 

The  young  man  flushed  too ;  he  seemed 
as  if  he  were  going  to  make  an  earnest 
answer  and  then  he  broke  into  a  short 
laugh.  "I  was  only  joking;  but  are  you 
all  going  anywhere  for  change  this  au- 
tumn ?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  so ;  you  know  we  only 
go  every  three  years,  and  then  always  to 
Heme  Bay,  and  I  would  much  rather  stay 
at  home.  The  sea  is  the  only  enjoyment, 
and  then  one  feels  the  sea  is  not  as  bold 
there  as  it  might  be  in  other  places.  Frank, 
do  you  think  people  ever  realise  the  great 
longing  of  their  lives  ?" 

"  Often,  I  fancy ;  but,  of  course,  this  de- 
pends much  on  the  thing  coveted.  I 
don't  know,"  he  said,  mischievously, 
"  whether  a  young  lady  ever  finds  her 
ideal  hero — a  perfection,  strong  as  a  rock, 
in  whom  is  no  flaw  or  imperfection,  who 
is  never  impatient  or  wanting  in  devotion, 
and  who  guides  her  safely  through  all  the 
shoals  and  perils  of  life." 

"  Frank,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ah,  you  see,  I  can  guess  something;" 
then,  seeing  trouble  and  peq)lexity  in 
every  line  of  the  earnest  expressive  face, 
he  said,  gravely,  "  My  dear.  Aunt  Sophy 
gave  me  these  verses,  so  I  read  them.  I 
felt  guilty  after— -don't  be  angry.  Bertha, 
they  are  very  sweet  and  musical,  but  if  they 
really  express  your  feelings,  I  think  they 


are  unsafe.  There  are  no  such  men  as 
you  picture,  and  the  devotion  your  heroine 
lavishes  would  hardly  bring  her  happiness 
with  anordinary  man." 

He  spoke  earnestly  and  yet  timidly,  he 
did  not  understand  the  cloud  that  had 
gathered  in  his  cousin's  eyes. 

She  was  very  pale  and  quiet  when  she 
spoke  again.  "  Aunt  Sophy  had  no  right 
to  hand  about  my  private  papers.  I  call 
such  a  thing  a  household  treason."  Then 
she  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
pages  of  manuscript.  "  I  should  have 
thought  a  man  like  you,  Frank,  would 
have  found  out  before  now  that  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  which  people  set  down 
on  paper  are  not  necessarily  their  own, 
otherwise  how  would  they  ever  get  any 
variety  ?  Every  person  they  describe  must 
have  his  or  her  own  special  feelings.  I 
don't  choose  to  say  whether  I  speak  for 
myself  or  not  in  this  poem.  I  consider  no 
one  but  myself  has  a  right  to  know  my 
own  private  feelings." 

She  crushed  up  the  papers  in  her  hand 
and  went  abruptly  into  the  house. 

Frank  looked  after  her,  but  he  did  not 
laugh.  "  Poor  dear  girl,  she  will  be  mise- 
rable if  she  goes  on  like  this,"  he  said ; 
"  and  yet  if  she  really  loved  a  fellow,  per- 
haps it  would  all  come  to  nothing,  as  girls' 
notions  do.     If  I  could  only  feel  sure — " 

And  then  Frank  Williams  remembered 
he  had  an  appointment  in  his  rooms  in  the 
Temple  at  five  o'clock,  and  that  it  was 
certainly  against  his  interest  to  miss  it.  "  I 
wish  they  had  made  me  a  solicitor  instead 
of  a  barrister,"  he  thought,  as  he  went  back 
to  town;  "I  might  have  been  making 
money  by  this  time,  and  able  to  think  about 
marrying." 

CHAPTER  III. — "  VERY  OLD,  VERY  OLD." 

Bertha  Williams's  life  had  been  dull 
in  the  sense  of  monotony.  Her  mother 
had  died  before  she  could  remember,  and 
her  father,  a  dreamy  learned  scholar,  had 
never  recovered  the  sorrow  of  her  loss. 
He  had  given  up  his  child  when  she  was 
eight  years  old  to  the  care  of  her  mother's 
sister.  Miss  Sophia  Ashton,  and  the  gentie 
placid  lady,  as  "Aunt  Sophy,"  had  ever 
since  had  the  care  of  his  household. 

Mr.  Williams  was  fond  of  his  daughter, 
but  he  understood  books  better  than  he 
understood  human  beings,  and  therefore 
he  loved  them  better;  he  spent  his  week- 
day life,  except  the  scanty  amount  of  holi- 
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day  he  took  advantage  of,  within  the  walls 
of  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  every  year 
he  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  researches  his  position  required,  and 
his  home  life  more  of  an  episode  in  his 
existence. 

Miss  Ashton  was  sittins:  in  the  back 
room  at  needlework,  waiting  her  brother- 
in-law's  coming  home.  They  were  scarce- 
ly two  rooms,  although  there  were  folding- 
doors  between  them,  but  these  were  never 
closed.  Meals  were  eaten  in  the  front 
room,  and  in  the  other  there  were  book- 
cases and  a  pianoforte  and  a  work-table, 
and  glass  doors  leading  by  a  short  flight 
of  steps  on  to  the  gravel  walk.  If  formal 
visitors  came  to  Vine  Cottage  they  were 
ushered  into  the  prim  little  drawing-room 
up-stairs.  Aunt  Sophy  held  her  needle- 
work between  her  fingers,  but  she  was 
not  sewing;  her  mild  eyes  followed  Ber- 
tha's impetuous  walk  up  and  down  the 
grass-plot  with  a  kind  of  fearful  exjDectation, 
and  there  was  a  painfully  timid  expression 
on  her  delicate  lips. 

"  She  wants  her  mother,"  the  quiet  wo- 
man murmured  ;  "  it  is  not  likely  I  could 
be  enough  for  her." 

"  Sophy" — Mr.  Williams  had  come  in 
so  quietly  that  she  started — "  I  have  asked 
Raven  to  dine  with  us  on  Saturday.  Oh!" 
(he  saw  his  daughter  coming  towards  the 
house)  "  Bertha,  Mr.  Raven  is  coming  on 
Saturday.     He  asked  after  you  to-day." 

"  Did  he?"— (a  little  toss  of  her  head) 
— "  he  thought  I  was  a  book,  perhaps.  I 
hope  he  will  make  himself  agreeable  when 
he  comes,  and  croak,  croak  over  some- 
thing younger  than  Sanchomiatham !" 

"  Naughty  child !  But  he  is  very  gifted, 
and — "  Mr.  Williams  hesitated;  he  was 
trying  to  find  a  word  which  would  fit  his 
friend  and  satisfy  Bertha — "  and,  my  dear, 
he  likes  young  people." 

"  Papa  !" — such  a  look  of  comic  disdain 
came  into  her  face — "  he  does  not  even 
know  whether  I  am  old  or  young;  my 
only  merit  in  his  eyes  is  that  I  listened  one 
day  to  a  fearfully  long  discussion  about  his 
rock  and  eagle's  wings,  and  pretended  I 
understood  it.  I  don't  really  see  any  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Raven  and  a  mum- 
my, if  there  were  Assyrian  mummies." 

Her  father  turned  away  as  if  he  were 
weary  and  went  up-stairs. 

Bertha  groaned.  "  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
that  dreadful  old  man !  I'm  sure  he  is 
older  than  any  raven  on   record.     Aunt 


Sophy,  what  is  there  about  this  house,  that 
nothing  young  ever  comes  into  it  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear" — Aunt  Sophy's  voice 
had  a  shade  of  surprised  rebuke  in  it — 
"  what  is  your  cousin  Frank  ?" 

Bertha  had  been  standing  on  the  steps ; 
she  came  up  them  now  into  the  room,  and 
stood  facing  her  aunt. 

**  Aunt  Sophy,  do  you  think  you  could 
go  on  all  your  life  eating  mutton-chops  every 
day  for  dinner  ?  Frank  is  very  nice,  and  kind, 
and  good — good!  why  he's  excellent" 
She  gave  a  littie  weary  sigh.  "  I  have 
known  Frank  ever  since  he  was  three; 
there's  nothing  to  find  out  in  him,  I  know 
his  thoughts  and  ideas  inside  and  outside 
too." 

"  Well,  but.  Bertha"— Aunt  Sophy's  re- 
monstrance came  timidly,  she  was  in 
wholesome  fear  of  her  niece's  sharp,  nimble 
tongue — "  you  missed  seeing  Frank  for 
several  years ;  he  must  be  like  a  new  friend 
again  now." 

Bertha  shook  her  head.  "  He's  just  the 
same ;  there's  nothing  in  Frank  to  change, 
dear  old  fellow."  She  gave  another 
weary  sigh;  then,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  voice :  "  Please,  aunt,  when  you  find 
my  papers  about  don't  show  them  to  every- 
body." 

A  slight  flush  came  into  the  aunt's  gen- 
tle face;  Bertha's  tone  was  hardly  rude, 
but  it  was  certainly  not  deferential. 

"  I  only  showed  that  paper  to  Frank, 
my  dear." 

"  I  don't  wish  what  I  write  shown  to 
any  one  ;  I  don't  want  any  one  to  know 
that  I  ever  write  anything  but  letters.  It's 
a  habit  I  have  got ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  papers  ought  to  be  as  sacred  as  my 
account  book,  and  I  suppose  you  would 
not  show  that  to  Frank  ?" 

"I  did  not  know  you  kept  accounts," 
said  Aunt  Sophy,  glad. that  the  storm  was 
blowing  over ;  "  I'm  very  pleased  to  hear 
it,  it  is  a  very  good  habit,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  glad  too  soon,  aunt;  I 
put  down  what  I  remember  and  how  much 
papa  gives  me,  and  then  I  set  down  sun- 
dries to  make  it  even,  and  there  are  always 
more  sundries  than  anything." 

Here  her  father  came  in,  and  dinner 
was  served. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  there  were 
more  that  is  akin  to  us  m  trees,  and 
plants,  and  flowers  than  in  other  parts  of 
creation. 

Spring — ^its  approach  even   seems    to 
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stir  our  mental  development  as  it  stirs  the 
sap  in  the  living  nature  around  us;  and 
as  that  satisfies  its  instincts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  leaves  and  flowers,  so  the  crav- 
ing which  visits  most  of  us  early  in  the 
year  will  be  sure  to  give  some  outward 
sign  of  its  presence.  In  s6me  it  may  be 
joy — a  bounding  gladness  of  heart  which 
not  even  poetry  can  render  adequately, 
which  finds  its  echo  only  in  the  growing 
loveliness  of  budding  leaf  and  flower ;  in 
others  there  is  a  tender  languorous  sadness. 
But  in  all  there  is  the  same  effect — the 
emotions  from  some  mysterious  action  of 
nature  are  quickened  into  moving  life,  and 
are  so  near  the  surface  of  thought  that  it 
is  hard  to  keep  them  to  ourselves. 

Bertha  had  not  thought  this  out,  but 
she  was  suffering  from  its  effect.  She  had, 
with  a  frank  manner,  a  shy  nature,  which 
made  her  jealous  of  exppsing  her  thoughts 
to  the  notice  of  others,  and  it  was  this  re- 
ticence that  deceived  those  with  whom  she 
lived  as  to  her  real  nature. 

The  verses  so  full  of  passionate  longing 
for  a  love  which  would  sympathise  with 
the  hidden  want  at  her  heart,  the  want  of 
being  understood,  had  startlied  her  cousin 
Frank;  and  he  had  been  still  more  sur- 
prised at  the  unusual  openness  with  which 
she  had  shown  him  her  want  of  sympathy 
with  his  ideas,  fie  did  not  guess  how  the 
girl  longed  to  open  her  whole  heart,  and 
how  easily  he  might  have  won  her  confi- 
dence if  she  could  have  felt  sure  of  being 
understood ;  for  she  had  not  with  Frank 
the  chief  stumbling-block  of  a  sensitive 
nature  to  confidence  in  another — fear. 
She  had  no  actual  shrinking  from  her  cou- 
sin because  she  was  afraid  of  him,  she  only 
knew  by  instinct  that  he  could  not  imder- 
stand  her. 

Mr.  Raven  came  to  dinner  on  Saturday. 
He  was  not  so  dreamy  as  his  fiiend  Wil- 
liams, but  he  was  less  human.  He  was 
far  more  aware  of  Bertha^s  youth  and 
beauty  than  she  supposed.  She  looked 
pretty  to-day  in  her  white  dress  and  blue 
ribbon  in  her  dark  hair;  but  then  to  Mr. 
Raven  the  past  was  more  than  the  present 
or  the  future,  and  youth  and  beauty,  art 
and  music,  flowers,  and  all  sweet  sights 
and  sounds,  were  so  many  flies  to  be 
brushed  away,  when  intrusive,  fi'om  the 
ponderous  folios  of  thought. 

Bertha  had  been  excited  by  his  first 
complimentary  greeting  into  a  few  bright 
fluttered  remarks,*  and   Mr.    Raven   had 


laughed  till  she  began  to 'think  he  im- 
proved on  acquaintance,  and  was  not  af- 
ter all  the  "  old  fossil "  she  had  called  him  ; 
but  when  she  found  that  two  of  her  spright- 
ly rather  saucy  remarks  were  passed  by 
unnoticed,  she  took  refuge  in  silence,  and 
presently  got  engrossed  in  one  of  her  fond- 
est day-dreams — the  planning  of  a  journey 
to  Italy,  in  which  adventure  of  all  kinds 
was  to  be  her  portion,  while  the  conver- 
sation went  on  unheeded. 

All  at  once  she  began  to  listen — her 
father  was  speaking.  "  I  have  known  him 
for  years ;  he  is  about  the  best  informed, 
best  read  man  we  have." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  Mr.  Raven's  voice 
sounded  disparaging,  and  Bertha's  sympa- 
thy was  at  once  enlisted  for  the  unknown. 
"  Well,  I'm  not  so  sure,  and  he  is  too  mod- 
em for  me.  He  seems  always  willing  to 
hear  all  sides  of  a  subject ;  hardly  sound 
that,  I  fancy." 

"  You  will  find  yourself  mistaken." 
Bertha  w^  surprised  at  the  interest  in  her 
father's  voice ;  it  was  new  to  hear  him  in- 
terested about  a  person.  "  Helder  does 
not  decide  hastily ;  but  when  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  you  will  find  he  is  not  to  be 
turned  aside.  In  fact,  I  consider  him 
very  remarkable,  quite  beyond  the  post  he 
fills." 

Mr.  Raven  sipped  his  wine  in  a  sort  ot 
vicious  silence.  Praise  of  another  man's 
ability  was  not  palatable. 

«  Who  is  Mr.  Helder,  papa  ?" 

This  was  one  part  curiosity  and  three 
parts  revenge  on  Mr.  Raven's  previous 
neglect.  With  true  feminine  insight,  she 
had  read  the  learned  man's  vexation. 

"  Only  one  of  Mr.  Raven's  colleagues 
at  the  Museum,  my  dear;"  and  then  Mr. 
Williams  looked  at  Aunt  Sophy  as  if  she 
and  Bertha  were  not  wanted  any  longer. 
He  had  a  secret  dread  of  this  girl  when 
she  started  an  unwelcome  subject,  and  he 
saw  that  his  friend  did  not  like  this  one. 

"Aunt  Sophy" — the  girl  sat  herself  on 
a  stool  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  prim 
drawing-room — "do  you  know  this  Mr. 
Helder  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear." 

Aunt  Sophy  took  her  knitting  out  of 
her  basket. 

"  Do  you  think" — Bertha  had  sat  back 
in  thought  for  several  minutes — "  that  he 
is  as  old  as  my  father  is  ?" 

"He — I  don't  know — do  you  mean 
Mr.  Raven  ?" 
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Bertha  jumped  up  impatiently.  "  That 
old  book-worm !  Why,  he  must  be  seven- 
ty— always  was  seventy,  I  think.  I  be- 
lieve, if  he  ever  does  die,  his  skin  will  be 
parchment  and  his  blood  ink.  Send  for 
me,  aunt,  when  tea  is  ready ;  I  am  in  the 
garden." 

"  Put  a  shawl  on,  dear." 

But  Bertha  was  down-stairs  and  walking 
up  and  down.  There  was  a  young  May 
moon,  and  her  white  dress  gleamed  as  it 
glanced  across  the  silver  light.  The  leaves 
had  faded  into  a  neutral  tint,  and  the 
flowers  showed  ghost-like,  as  if  they  were 
disembodied  and  hung  in  air. 

Bertha  shivered  and  gathered  her  blue 
sash  round  her  shoulders.  *  I  'wish 
Frank  was  here.  No,  I  don't  j  I  can't 
think  when  Frank  is  here,  he  turns  every- 
thing into  joke.  I  wonder  if  this  Mr. 
Helder  is  old.  If  he  is  what  papa  makes 
him  out,  he  must  be  wonderfully  clever." 
She  walked  up  and  down,  thinking;  her 
eyes  grew  brighter.  . "  Frank  made  me 
wretched  by  saying  what  he  did  the  other 
day.  I  tried  to  think  he  was  wrong,  and 
yet  his  words  weighed  my  heart  down. 
Now,  if  a  man  like  papa  can  speak  so  of 
this  Mr.  Helder,  I  am  right  and  Frank  is 
wrong — there  are  these  firm,  wise,  godlike 
men  to  be  found.  Oh  !  how  I  could  wor- 
ship a  man  like  that !"  And  then  the  girl 
blushed  at  herself.  Never  till  to-night  had 
this  creation  of  her  dreams  taken  a  living 
shape.  The  next  minute  she  laughed. 
"  Of  course  he  is  old ;  even  Homer  shows 
us  that  wisdom  only  goes  with  age ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  crafty  wisdom,  like  that  detes- 
table Ulysses.  Perhaps  I  don't  mean  wis- 
dom ;  I  think  it  is  more  a  calm  grasp  of 
mind  that  I  want  to  find — a  nature  that  is 
never  weak  or  foolish,  and  yet  tender  and 
sympathetic.  Ah,  yes,  of  course  Mr.  Hel- 
der is  old,  and  has  white  hair.  I  suppose 
people  all  get  wise  as  they  get  old,  and 
yet  I  hate  old  men."  She  gave  a  little 
stamp  with  her  foot,  and  turned  to  meet 
the  maid  with  Aunt  Sophy's  summons. 

Miss  Asljton's  placid  face  was  troubled. 
Usually  she  kept  her  joys  and  sorrows  to 
herself,  but  she  had  grown  anxious  about 
Bertha,  and  at  last  she  had  summoned 
courage  to  speak  to  her  brother-in-law. 
Bertha  never  came  down-stairs  till  break- 
fast was  half  over,  so  there  had  been  plen- 
ty of  opportunity,  but  the  timid  woman  put 
off  and  put  off  her  resolution  till  a  week 
after  she  had  decided  on  it 


"  Walter" — she  took  advantage  of  the 
tea-urn  as  a  screen — "don't  you  think 
Bertha  looks  ill  ?" 

Mr.  Williams  was  deep  in  a  book ;  he 
started,  pushed  up  his  spectacles,  and 
looked  helpless.  "  III — when  was  she  ill  ?" 
And  then  he  looked  round  the  room  for 
explanation. 

"  She  has  not  been  ill,  but  she  has  been 
looking  pale  for  some  time.  I — I  think 
she  wants  a  little  change,  Walter." 

Mr.  Williams  looked  still  more  puzzled. 
"  But  it  is  May,  Sophy.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  a  change  before  September. 
The  sea  is  unhealthy  at  this  time  of  year." 

Aunt  Sophy's  face  was  pitiful;  she 
wished  she  had  not  spoken.  It  was  terri- 
ble that  Walter  should  think  she  wished  to 
interfere  with  nis  plans 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  variety,* 
she  said,  as  soon  as  she  got  courage.     "  I 
think  at  her  age  girls  get  dull  easily ;  she 
has  been  so  quiet  lately." 

Mr.  Williams  thought  he  had  dismissed 
the  subject.  Her  persistence  made  him 
uneasy. 

Bertha  came  in,  and  he  held  her  hand 
a  minute  after  she  had  kissed  him,  and 
looked  anxiously  in  her  face.  Sophy  was 
right ;  the  child  was  pale,  and  there  were 
dark  circles  under  her  eyes. 

"  Bertha,"  he  said,  when  he  rose  firom 
the  breakfast  table,  "  if  you  will  get  ready 
at  once,  I'll  take  you  to  the  Museum  with 
me.     I  have  to  look  out  a  date  there." 

"  I'll  be  ready  in  no  time,"  and  the  giri 
darted  from  the  room. 

Aunt  Sophy  stood  gathering  the  cups 
and  saucers,  so  that  the  maid  might  have 
less  trouble  in  clearing  them  away.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  contradict  her  brother- 
m-law,  but  she  meditated  on  his  words. 

"Well,  of  all  places,  the  British  Museum 
is  the  last  I  should  choose  for  a  girl  with  a 
headache.  Richmond  or  Hampton  Court 
would  do  her*  good,  now ;  at  least,  it  seems 
so  to  me."  This  came  penitentially,  for 
to  the  liumble-minded  woman  there  was 
something  near  akin  to  treason  in  ques- 
tioning Walter's  wisdom.  Miss  Ashton 
had  never  had  a  brother,  and  this  nusband 
of  her  only  sister  was  to  her  the  wisest  of 
mankind. 

In  her  heart  Bertha  disliked  the  Mu- 
seum; there  was  nothing  young  or  fresh 
there,  she  said.  But  it  was  so  new  for 
her  father  to  propose  anything,  or  to  seem 
to  be  aware  of  her  inaividual  existence. 
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that  she  was  delighted.  At  least  she 
should  get  a  walk  with  him.  They 
walked  up  to  busy  Sloane  Street,  and  then 
Mr.  Williams  called  a  cab,  and,  to  Ber- 
tha's joy,  a  Hansom,  so  that  when  they 
reached  the  Museum  her  eyes  were  spark- 
ling and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  the  ex- 
citement 6(  the  rapid  fresh-air  drive.  Ber- 
tha followed  her  father  up  the  steps,  but  he 
stopped  when  he  reached  the  portico.  A 
very  tall  man — Bertha  could  not  see  his 
face  as  she  stood  behind.  Her  father  was 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

"  I  heard  an  inquiry  for  you  just  now." 
The  peculiar  deep  voice  had  a  thrill  in  it 

that  awoke  Bertha's  attention.   "  Dr. 

said  half  an  hour's  talk  with  you  would 
help  him  materially ;  he  went  to  his  room 
to  write  to  you." 

«  Ah !  I'll  go  then."  Mr.  Williams  went 
forward  eagerly,  and  then  he  remembered 
Bertha.  "I  forget  I  have  my  daughter 
with  me,  and  I  was  going  to  take  her 
round — "  He  hesitated.  Then  he  said, 
simply,  "  Would  it  inconvenience  you  to 
take  care  of  her  till  I  come  back  from  the 
doctor's  ?" 

All  Bertha's  shyness  rose  in  protest,  but 
she  did  not  speak.  She  bowed  as  her 
father  introduced  her,  but  she  did  not  look 
up — all  her  joy  had  faded.  Her  father 
would  havis  been  a  silent,  dreamy  com- 
panion, but  still  he  would  have  been  her 
father,  and  she  could  have  done  what  she 
liked — pored  over  books  and  MSS.  and 
sauntered  and  dreamed  away  the  morning, 
for  Bertha  loved  books  ardently,  although 
she  affected  to  dislike  bookworms  and  mus- 
ty old  folios  and  ancient  learning. 

"  And  now,"  she  thought,  "  I  shall  have 
to  talk  and  behave  properly,  and  only  look 
at  what  this  old  gendeman  shows  me." 

"  Well,  then,  good-by,  my  dear,  you  will 
meet  me  here  in  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
if  I  may  take  up'  so  much  of  your  time, 
Helder." 

Mr.  Williams  moved,  and  Bertha  was 
face  to  face  with  her  guide. 

Mr.  Helder !  She  raised  her  long  dark 
lashes,  and  gave  a  quick,  wistful  look, 
and  her  eyelids  drooped  again,  for  Mr. 
Helder  was  looking  at  her  more  eamesdy 
than  she  had  ever  been  looked  at  in  her 
life. 

Bertha  felt  still  more  shy,  but  a  kind  of 

pleasure  mingled  with   her  dread.      Mr. 

Helder  was  not  young  or  handsome,  but 

he  was  not  old,  and  he  did  not  look  the 
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least  bit  like  a  fossil ;  but  she  had  been  ob- 
servant enough  to  hear  some  hesitation  in 
his  voice,  and  she  was  more  shy  than 
usual.  She  felt  sure  he  had  taken  charge 
of  her  unwillingly. 

And  she  was  right.  Michael  Helder 
was  unused  to  the  society  of  young  girls, 
and  he  had  felt  puzzled  in  this  new  position. 
But  his  one  glance  into  those  large  liquid 
eyes  had  changed  his  feeling;  he  felt  a 
sudden  unwonted  curiosity  flock  into  them 
again. 

The  young  girl  stood  where  her  father 
had  left  her,  timid  and  proud,  and  ready 
to  be  abrupt  and  unsociable  to  her  ac- 
quaintance. As  she  felt  his  gaze  on^  her 
face,  a  faint  color  rose  on  the  clear  pale 
skin,  and  made  it  look  velvet-like. 

"  Have  you  been  here  before  ?" 

Again  the  deep  yet  clear  voice  thrilled 
through  her  and  set  her  pulses  beating 
fast. 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  not  seen  much.'' 

Bertha  expected  that  his  next  question 
would  be  as  to  what  she  had  seen,  for  ac- 
cording to  her  creed  people  always  werei 
tiresome,  and  did  that  which  she  disHked. 
They  were  either  dull  or  petty.  She  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  her  new  acquaintance  was> 
only  an  ordinary  man,  and  that  was  worse 
than  a  bookworm.'' 

Michael  Helder  was  not  shy  or  awk- 
ward, though  he  was  unused  to  women.. 
His  first  idea  was  to  set  his  young  charge 
at  ease  by  diverting  her  thoughts  from 
herself.  He  did  not  even  ask  her  what 
she  would  like  to  see,  but  walked  on  till 
he  reached  the  gallerjes  of  antique  sculp- 
ture. Arrived  there  he  waited ;  he  wanted! 
to  see  if  this  silent  statue-like  maiden  had 
any  mental  link  to  the  light  he  had  seen 
in  her  eyes,  and  also,  it  must  be  confessed,, 
spite  of  his  wisdom  and  his  five  and  thirty 
years,  he  wanted  very  much  to  see  those 
dark  eyes  Ufted  again  to  his. 

They  walked  on  side  by  side  silently.. 
Gradually  Bertha  lost  memory  of  her  new 
guide,  and  stood  wrapt  before  the  Thalia.. 

"  It  is  very  fine,"  said  Mr.  Helder,  soft- 
ly, for  her  long  pause  puzzled  him. 

She  turned  on  him  at  once — her  hands 
clasped,  her  cheeks  glowing. 

"  It  is  beauty  itself;  there  is  no  other 
word." 

The  large  dark  eyes  were  full  of  fire  this 
time,  as  they  looked  earnestly  up  at  him, 
and  Michael  Helder  thought  he  had  nev- 
er seen  such  eyes  in  his  life. 
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"  You  have  never  been  in  Rome  or 
Florence  ?"  he  asked. 

Bertha  darted  a  shy  inquiring  look  at 
him,  and  then,  encouraged  by  the  interest 
in  his  face,  she  softened. 

"  How  strange  you  should  say  that !" 
A  sweet  confiding  yet  half-timid  glance  up 
at  the  face  bent  down  to  listen ;  it  was  so 
new,  so  delightful,  to  feel  that  she  was 
thought  worth  listening  to — she  who  felt 
that  no  one  appreciated  her — that  she 
kept  her  eyes  on  his  face,  and  went  on 
eagerly:  "Do  you  know  that  the  great 
longing  of  my  life  is  to  travel,  and  espe- 
cially to  go  to  Italy  ?  I  feel  sometimes  as 
if  I  could  not  wait,  as  if  I  must  get  to  Rome 
some  way  or  another."  Then  a  quick 
glow  of  shame  rose  in  her  face  at  her  own 
boldness,  and  it  seemed  to  Michael  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  as 
those  deeply-tinted  cheeks.  The  dark 
curved  lashes  fell  suddenly,  for  his  thought 
expressed  itself  in  his  eyes. 

Bertha  turned  her  head  a  little  away. 
**  I  hope  papa  will  not  be  punctual,"  she 
thought ; "  this  man  interests  me." 

"  You  must  be  tired,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Helder;  "shall  we  sit  down  on  this 
bench  ?" 

At  which  speech  Michael  felt  himself  a 
hypocrite,  for  he  knew  that  he  wanted  a 
better  view  of  the  changes  in  the  sensitive 
face,  as  now  the  well-marked  eyebrows, 
now  the  delicate  nostrils,  now  the  flexible 
mouth  came  into  play,  and  aided  the 
meaning  of  those  wonderful  dark  eyes, 
£ach  with  a  language  of  its  own. 

"  How  could  I  have  thought  her  a 
:statue  ?"  and  he  renlembered,  with  some 
^confusion,  that  he  had  considered  Mr. 
Williams  a  bore  for  imposing  this  charge 
onliim. 

"  You  have  been  abroad  ?"  she  had  said, 
and  then  sat  hstening  while  he  recalled  ex- 
periences of  his  visits  to  Italy  which  he 
thought  might  amuse  or  interest  her. 

Time  passed  away  while  they  sat  rest- 
ing on  the  bench.  Bertha's  lips  were  part- 
ed, and  a  flush  kindled  on  her  cheek 
again  as  she  listened.  It  was  almost  in- 
toxicating happiness  to  hear  all  that  she 
had  read  of  and  dreamed  visions  of  de- 
scribed by  one  who  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  those  art  treasures  that  she  longed  so 
passionately  to  behold.  And  his  was  no 
dry  catalogue.  It  seemed  to  Bertha  that 
Rome,  and  its  palaces,  and  its  vast  Cam- 
pagna,  was  spread  out  before  her,  while  she 


understood  more  of  the  beauties  of  Flo- 
rence and  Venice  than  she  had  ever  done 
before. 

All  at  once  he  started  up  and  flushed, 
and  then  he  pulled  out  his  watch.  "  I  am 
afraid."  He  hesitated — "I  believe  your 
father  must  be  waiting.  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late." 

The  color  faded  out  of  Bertha's  face. 
She  longed  to  ask  Mr.  Helder  to  look  at 
his  watch  again,  but  somehow  the  spell 
was  broken.  He  was  once  more  the  tall 
grand  gentleman  she  had  thought  him  as 
they  walked  side  by  side  to  the  galleries, 
and  she  was  the  silent  statue-like  girl. 

Mr.  Helder  was  silent  too.  He  could 
not  have  told  what  he  was  thinking  of,  un- 
less it  was  of  his  companion,  and  he  had  no 
definite  thought  of  her;  rather  a  hazy- 
pleasant  vision,  in  which  came  this  reflec- 
tion, "  Rachel  was  wrong  when  she  said  I 
could  not  find  pleasure  in  talking  to  girls, 
but  then  I  never  saw  a  girl  like  this  one." 

When  they  reached  the  entrance  Mr. 
Williams  had  not  appeared,  and  Bertha 
felt  ready  to  cry  at  the  needless  interrup- 
tion ;  but  next  minute  they  saw  him  com- 
ing from  one  of  the  private  entrances. 

He  thanked  Mr.  Helder  very  cordially. 
"  I  am  sure  Bertha  has  had  a  double  treat," 
he  said ;  "  you  have  made  a  much  better 
guide  than  I  should  have  done." 

"  I  am  afraid  " — Mr.  Helder  felt  sudden- 
ly guilty — "  Miss  Williams  has  not  seen 
much ;  we  have  been  talking — " 

"  I  will  answer  for  her  that  she  has  en- 
joyed herself,"  and  Mr.  Williams  smiled  at 
the  girl's  happy  face.  "  Now  we  must  not 
waste  any  more  of  your  time,  Helder. 
Good- day." 

Bertha  thought  they  should  part  without 
shaking  hands,  her  father  stood  between 
them;  but  to  her  great  joy  Mr.  Helder 
came  forward  and  shook  hands,  and 
thanked  her  for  a  very  pleasant  morning, 
"  Next  time  you  come" — he  smiled — **  I 
will  try  to  show  you  something  more  spe- 
cial than  the  old  marbles." 

Bertha  walked  down  the  steps  in  a 
dream,  and  long  before  they  had  passed 
through  the  iron  gates  her  father  had  gone 

mentally  to  Dr. and  his  new  theory. 

They  reached  home  in  almost  unbroken 
silence. 

CHAPTER  IV. — BERTHA  AND  FRANK. 

The  visit  to  the  Museum  had  been 
made  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  even* 
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ing  Frank  Williams  arrived  at  Vine  Cot- 
tage and  stayed  till  Monday.  Aunt  So- 
phy was  greatly  puzzled.  In  her  anxiety 
for  Bertha's  pale  face  and  listless  spirits  she 
had  suggested  to  her  brother-in-law  that  it 
he  saw  his  nephew  it  might  be  well  to  ask 
him  to  come  and  see  them  more  frequent- 
ly, and  Mr.  Williams  dutifully  called  on 
Frank,  and  seeing  him  look  fagged  and 
over-worked,  gave  the  invitation  for  this 
longer  visit  than  any  which  the  young  man 
had  as  yet  paid  at  Vine  Cottage. 

Over  Mr.  Williams's  study — a  third  room 
on  the  ground-floor — there  was  a  small, 
quiet  chamber,  but  this  was  rarely  used,  so 
that  in  the  quiet  household  some  little  bus- 
tle of  preparation  was  needed,  and  Aunt 
Sophy  was  fairly  puzzled  at  the  utter  want 
of  interest  shown  by  Bertha  about  this 
visit.  She  was  not  even  excited,  but  went 
out  on  a  message  to  the  rectory  just  before 
Frank  was  expected. 

"  Frank" — Aunt  Sophy  had  tried  to 
summon  courage  several  times  to  speak, 
and  gained  it  when  the  visitor,  after  much 
reckless  pacing  round  the  garden,  stood  at 
the  front  window  gazing  down  the  road — 
"  I  wish  you  would  notice  Bertha,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  is  troubling  her.  She 
is  not  ill,  but  she  is  so  quiet  and  unlike 
herself—" 

"  I  thought  she  often  had  dreamy  fits ; 
at  least  I  remember  she  had  when  she  was 
little." 

"  Ah,  yes."  Aunt  Sophy  sighed. 
These  dreamings  had  often  troubled  her 
gentle  soul,  but  one  or  two  mild  remon- 
strances had  been  met  with  such  a  curling 
upper  lip,  and  such  evident  dissatisfaction, 
that  Aunt  Sophy  had  long  ago  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  was  not  clever  enough 
to  understand  Bertha.  As  if  the  wisdom 
of  meek  gentleness  is  not  a  higher  woman- 
ly gift  than  any  mere  intellectual  talent ! 

*'  Yes,  Frank,  but  this  is  different ;  she 
seems  so  reckless,  almost  as  if  she  wei^  ex- 
pecting something  to  happen,  and  yet  I 
don't  know  what  she  can  expect." 

Frank's  eyes  sparkled :  a  foreshadowed, 
unbelieved-in  hope  had  been  suddenly  em- 
bodied by  the  pretty  gentle  woman's 
words.  Frank  looked  at  her  gratefully. 
"  I  will  go  and  meet  her,"  he  said,  eager- 
ly ;  **  she  will  come  straight  home,  will 
she  ?" 

"  Oh  yes." 

He  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  meeting 
Bertha  after  a  hurried  walk  of  five  minutes. 


he  greeted  her  so  heartily  that  her  face 
brightened  at  once. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  come,  Frank. 
Have  you  been  home  yet  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  Aunt  Sophy  told  me  where  I 
should  meet  you."  But  somehow  Bertha's 
manner  was  not  quite  that  which  her  cou- 
sin had  expected. 

"  What  shall  we  do  to-morrow  ?  I  am 
at  your  service  from  morning  till  night. 
Shall  we  be  off  for  the  whole  day  to  Rich- 
mond, or  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Frank  felt  as  much  puzzled  as  Aunt  So- 
phy. Bertha,  who  professed  such  enthu- 
siasm for  anything  suggestive  of  change  or 
variety,  only  smiled ;  there  was  no  answer- 
ing glow  in  her  face. 

**  Don't  you  think  a  walk  will  do  ?  At 
least,  I  do  not  want  to  tie  you,  of  course, 
only  I  should  like  to  be  at  home  in  the  af- 
ternoon." 

Frank  reddened.  He  was  not  suffici- 
ently in  love  to  be  jealous,  but  he  thought 
for  the  first  time  that  Bertha  was  cold  and 
a  little  bit  selfish.  When  they  reached 
Vine  Cottage,  too,  she  hurried  on  up  the 
steps  as  if  she  was  eager  to  get  away  from 
him. 

"  But  then,"  Frank  thought,  as  he  pulled 
out  his  whiskers,  "  no  one  ever  could  make 
Bertha  out,  and  that  is  why  she  is  so 
charming." 

"  Come  out  in  the  garden,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  she  appeared  in  the  little  sitting- 
room  ;  "  Aunt  Sophy  says  tea  will  not  be 
ready  yet,  and  I  want  to  see  if  there  are 
any  flowers." 

"  You  can  see  that  from  the  window." 
But  she  smiled  so  that  he  could  not  take 
offence.  "  No,  Frank,  I  am  not  coming 
out  to-night  You  will  see  the  flowers  bet- 
ter in  the  morning ;  look,  I  am  actually 
going  to  do  needlework." 

Aunt  Sophy's  puzzle  had  grown  to  be- 
wilderment Bertha,  who  confessed  that 
she  pined  for  something  young  to  talk  to, 
who  detested  needlework,  which  she  con- 
sidered only  fit  for  mere  household  drudges, 
(she  included  her  aunt  in  this  class,)  refus- 
ing a  aU-h-UU  with  her  cousin  that  she 
might  hem  a  pocket-handkerchief.  For  a 
moment  a  suspicion  very  foreign  to  Aunt 
Sophy's  nature  came — was  Bertha  really 
fond  of  Frank,  and  was  she  coquetting  ? 
and  then  she  told  herself  that  the  pair  had 
been  brought  up  too  much  together  to  be 
ever  more  than  cousins,  and  that  it  was 
o^ly  Bertha's  eccentricity. 
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There  was  a  little  pause  of  silence. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  we  ai^e  going  to 
do  to-morrow,"  said  Frank.  "  I  feel  in 
thorough  cockney,  spirits.  I  had  my  hair 
cut  to-day,  and  my  hair-dresser,  I  suppose, 
found  out  that  I  was  more  lively  than 
usual ;  he  said,  *  Well,  sir,  I  do  consider  a 
houting  is  *olesome  for  hall.' " 

"  Frank,  you  know  you  made  that  up, 
and  besides,  I  answered  your  question — " 

She  raised  her  head  defiantly. 

"  I  should  think  you  two  had  better  go 
into  the  country,"  said  Aunt  Sophy.     She 
had  not  even  looked  at  Bertha.     "  I  have 
'  not  seen  a  wild  primrose  or  a  wood  ane- 
mone this  spring — " 

"  I  should  like  to  know  where  we  could 
find  them." 

Aunt  Sophy  flushed  a  little,  the  tone  was 
so  very  contemptuous.  Frank  looked  sur- 
prised ;  he  remembered  these  outbursts  in 
childish  days,  but  he  had  not  seen  one 
since  he  had  begun  to  come  again  to  Vine 
Cottage ;  and  as  he  had  not  the  key  to  his 
cousin's  nature  he  took  the  very  worst  way 
of  soothing  her,  he  went  on  with  the  sub- 
ject. "  Now  don't  be  contradictory,  ma- 
dam ;  if  you  will  go  only  half  an  hour  on 
a  railway  line,  I  will  undertake  to  find  you 
violets  and  primroses  and  bluebells,  and 
even  anemones." 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  glistened,  and 
then  her  contradiction  came  back.  "  You 
can  go  and  get  Aunt  Sophy  some.  Now, 
don't  tease  me,  but  read  me  something." 

Frank  felt  contradictory  too.  Ever 
since  his  mother  had  come  home  widowed 
from  India  to  her  Yorkshire  home,  and 
had  withdrawn  him  from  the  care  of  his  re- 
latives, Frank  had  been  used  to  a  good 
deal  of  feminine  worship.  He  liked  to 
plan  and  settle  the  outward  affairs  of  life, 
and  he  thought  Bertha  rebellious ;  also,  he 
felt  that  she  might  have  been  a  shade 
more  gracious  towards  him  as  a  '^fisitor, 
but  he  was  too  good-tempered  to  harbor 
vexation.  "You  must  say  what  your 
highness  wishes  read,  then — or  look  here, 
I'll  read  you  a  bit  of  Praed." 

Bertha  started  up  and  took  the  book 
out  of  his  hands.  "  No ;  I  want  some 
poetry,  not  mere  jingle.  I  don't  call 
Praed  a  poet.  I  could  read  him  for  an 
hour,  and  he  would  never  stir  me.  Here, 
1  will  find  you  a  subject." 

She  snatched  up  a  volume  of  Ten- 
nyson. Bending  over  it  as  she  turned 
the  leaves,  Frank  thought  how  wonderfully 


pretty  Bertha  was  when  she  flushed  with 
excitement;  he  even  thought — ^poor  fellow  I 
— that  she  was  blushing  at  her  own  be- 
havior to  himself 

"  Here  " — she  looked  very  conscious  as 
she  gave  him  the  open  book. 

"This!  why  I  did  not  know  your  taste 
was  so  dreary." 

He  began  to  read  "  Mariana:" 

Bertha  sat  listening  with  intent  eyes 
and  parted  lips,  but  presently  she  held 
out  her  hand. 

"  Frank,  I  can't  bear  it  j  you  are  read- 
ing badly  on  purpose  to  tease.  You  know 
you  could  put  more  soul  in  it  if  you  chose. 
Can't  you  feel — *her  eyes  were  full  of 
eager  light' — that  her  heart  is  breaking 
— slowly,  slowly,  but  surely,  as  the  sea 
slowly  encroaches  on  the  dry  land. 

"She  only  said  the  light  is  dreary; 
He  Cometh  not,  she  said; 
She  said,  I  am  aweary,  awearv, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead.*" 

Aunt  Sophy  and  Frank  stared.  Bertha 
spoke  out  the  words  with  a  wailing  inten- 
sity. It  was  iinpossible  not  to  identify 
her  with  the  forsaken  girl  in  the  moated 
grange.  Bertha  saw  their  faces,  and  was 
conscious  of  her  own  mistake.  She  flung 
the  book  down  and  went  away  to  her 
room.  She  sat  herself  down  there  and 
pushed  her  hair  back  firom  her  forehead. 
"  They  are  tiresome  and  I  am  ridiculous. 
Why  should  I  think  he  will  ever  come  ? 
And  yet  I  can  think  of  nothing  else ;  and 
yet  I  know  if  he  did  come  I  should  not 
like  him,  and  should  certainly  be  rude  to 
him.  If  I  can't  be  civil  to  Frank,  it  is 
not  likely  I  should  be  so  to  a  stranger." 
She  bathed  her  burning  cheeks,  told  her- 
self she  was  a  goose,  and  rude  besides, 
and  then  went  down-stairs,  resolved  to 
behave  nicely  to  her  visitor.  Alas  for 
resolutions !  She  found  the  family  at  tea, 
her  father  among  them. 

"  Bertha  " — ^he  looked  so  much  brighter 
than  usual — "I  must  ask  you  to  tS  up 
early  to-morrow,  I  want  to  get  breakfast 
at  eight  o'clock." 

"Are  you  going  out  for  a  holiday, 
uncle  ?"  said  Frank,  mischievously. 

**  No" — Mr.  Williams  looked  disturbed  at 
the  idea  of  a  holiday  out  of  the  routine 
— "but  I  have  to  spend  the  morning  in 
the  Museum,  and  I  want  to  look  out 
several  references  before  I  start." 

*'  Can't  Bertha  or  I  do  it  for  you  ?"  He 
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looked  at  his  cousin.  He  knew  how 
much  she  liked  employment  of  this  kind, 
and  how  quick-witted  she  was  in  piecing 
information  together.  She  did  not  even 
seem  to  hear  him.  She  was  looking  at 
her  father  with  an  inquiring  expression 
that  he  could  not  understand,  but  it  had 
no  reference  to  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  "  Thank  you,  no  one 
can  help  me,"  but  Bertha  seemed  not  to 
hear.  If  she  did  hear,  she  was  plainly 
not  disappointed.  "  By-the-by,  Frank — " 
Mr.  Williams  was  very  apt  to  run  on  in  a 
line  like  a  clock-work  toy,  having  been 
once  wound  up  to  it.  It  was  so  difficult  to 
the  poor  man  to  withdraw  a  fraction  of 
his  attention  from  his  studies,  that  he  clung 
to  an  idea  that  had  been  once  given  from 
without.  "  Would  you  like,"  he  said,  "  to 
go  to  the  Museum  to-morrow  ?  Bertha 
went  the  other  day  and  she  was  delighted 
— were  you  not,-  child?  and  you  would 
like,  perhaps,  to  go  again  with  Frank  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you."  Bertha  spoke  quick- 
ly, and  then  her  face  grew  hot,  for  she 
felt  her  words  were  not  true.  "  And  yet," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  could  not  go  there 
with  Frank,  it  would  be  so  unlike  the  other 
day,  so  dull  and  commonplace.  He 
would  just  take  me  about  in  regular  order, 
and  make  me  look  at  everything  I  ought 
to  look  at.  Frank  never  will  understand 
how  I  hate  doing  things  I  ought  to  do 
just  for  *  ought's*  sake."  And  then  she 
wished  the  evening  to  come  to  an  end, 
it  was  so  difficult  to  talk  and  laugh  with 
Frank  when  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with 
her  thoughts. 

She  was  duller  than  ever.  Frank 
brought  Aunt  Sophy  her  candle  after  his 
cousin  had  bade  them  all  good-night. 
"  I  don*t  know  what  to  make  of  Bertha," 
he  said,  "unless  she  is  writing  a  book; 
she  is  evidently  wrapped  up  in  something 
we  know  nothing  of."  Frank  went  up- 
stairs whistling  softly,  but  it  was  not  a 
joyous  whistle :  a  dim  suspicion  that  this 
"something"  might  be  a  somebody 
came,  although  he  laughed  at  himself. 
"  How  could  Bertha  have  ^len  in  love,  so 
secluded  as  she  is  here  ?  and  she  is  not  a 
girl  to  be  taken  by  mere  outside  looks." 
This  last  sentence  came  ruefully,  and  the 
whistling  ended. 

CHAPTER  v. — A  VISIT. 

Miss  Fraser  was  a  different  natured 
woman   to  Aunt  Sophy.     She  took  life 


more,  as  French  people  say,  en  gros  than 
en  detail.  She  loved  her  cousin  Michael 
too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  he  had  been 
grave  and  silent  lately ;  but  then,  he  was 
never  very  talkative,  and,  as  her  sensible, 
strong  mind  argued,  he  might  have  some 
extra  puzzling  work  at  the  Museum,  or 
divers  other  worries  which  she  was  not 
called  on  to  think  of  unless  he  consulted  her. 

"  Just  the  kind  of  man  for  whom  any 
companion  is  so  much  better  than  a  wife," 
she  thought.  "  Michael  tells  me  what  hfc 
thinks  fit,  and  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  do 
not  worry  him  with  all  the  petty  details 
of  my  life!  Why  cannot  wives  act  in  this 
way,  instead  of  tormenting  a  poor  man 
every  time  he  looks  a  little  careworn,  and 
making  him  go  over  all  his  troubles  till 
they  seem  worse  in  the  telling  ?  No !  a 
wife  would  have  worried  Michael  to  death." 
For  she  considered  marriage  in  the  past 
sense  since  her  cousin  had  turned  five-and- 
thirty. 

But  Miss  Fraser  was  rather  surprised 
when  on  Saturday,  soon  after  Michael  had 
left  the  house,  a  note  was  sent  to  her  from 
the  Museum : — 

"  Do  not  wait  dinner  for  me.  I  am  go- 
ing to  call  on  a  fHend,  and  I  may  be  kept." 

"I  wonder  who  the  friend  is?"  she 
thought ;  and  Miss  Fraser  went  about  her 
morning  duties  with  a  slightly  ruffled 
aspect. 

She  would  have  been  still  more  troubled 
if  she  had  followed  her  cousin  down  the 
Brompton  Road — in  those  days  still 
quaint  with  old  houses  standing  back  in 
walled  gardens,  westerias  and  other  lovely 
graceful  blossoms  peeping  over  to  see 
where  the  dust  comes  from.  In  those 
days  Cromwell  Lane  still  existed,  and  you 
could  walk  to  Kensington  through  mea- 
dows enamelled  white  and  yellow  in  the 
exquisite  fresh  spring  grass.  Now  you 
walk  through  streets  and  terraces  of  stucco- 
fronted  mansions.  Well,  the  people  who 
decry  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  and 
Keats  and  say  they  are  no  poets  who 
glorify  anything  but  humanity,  will  tell  us 
that  the  change  is  gain.  But  Mr.  Helder 
did  not  note  the  quaintness  of  his  walk ; 
there  was  a  pleased  excitement  in  his  face, 
very  unlike  his  usual  self-possessed  gravity. 

When  he  reached  Vine  Cottage,  how- 
ever, he  noticed  how  trim  the  front  garden 
was,  and  he  saw  that  a  vine  as  yet  bare  of 
leaves  stretched  up  as  far  as  the  second- 
floor  windows,   and  that  the   low    wall 
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which  separated  the  little  garden  from  its 
neighbor  was  covered  with  golden  cor- 
chorus  blooms. 

When  the  maid  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  little  sitting-room,  Frank  was  seated  on 
a  stool  at  Bertha's  feet,  holding  a  skein  of 
wool  for  her  ;  he  had  succeeded  in  teazing 
her  into  brighter  spirits,  and  they  were 
both  laughing.  Aunt  Sophy  sat  near, 
with  her  dog,  a .  King  Charles  spaniel,  in 
her  lap  ;  she  was  smiling  at  the  cousins. 
Jumbo  sprang  off  his  mistress's  lap,  his 
ears  bristling  as  if  he  were  going  to  bark 
at  the  visitor,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and 
fawned  instead.  • 

Bertha  started  up  too,  and  her  ball  of 
wool  fell  at  her  feet.  She  was  vexed,  con- 
fused, frightened  all  in  one,  and  Mr.  fiel- 
der's face,  grave  even  to  solemnity,  did 
not  help  her  to  self-possession.  She  began 
to  stammer  an  introduction  to  her.  aunt. 
Frank  had  risen  up  from  his  stool,  and  he 
looked  at  the  new-comer  with  his  usual 
coolness.  But  Mr.  Helder  came  to 
Bertha's  help,  as  soon  as  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  her  and  had  understood  that 
she  spoke  to  the  delicate,  timid  woman  as 
aunt. 

"Your  brother" — he  smiled,  and  won 
Aunt  Sophy's  heart  at  once  (there  was 
something  very  irresistible  in  Michael's 
smile) — "  asked  me  to  meet  him  here  this 
afternoon,  but  when  I  heard  he  had  not 
come  home  yet,  I  ventured  to  ask  for 
Miss  Williams."  And  then,  as  he  was  a 
lover  of  dogs,  he  praised  Jumbo's  long 
silken  ears  and  fringed  paws — the  little 
dog  had  established  himself  on  his  lap — 
and  Bertha  would  have  felt  at 'ease  if  she 
could  have  forgotten  that  wool-winding 
incident. 

"It  must  have  looked  so  absurd,  and  I 
hate  to  look  absurd." 

Mr.  Helder  drew  Aunt  Sophy  into  talk. 
He  was  ready  to  talk  to  Frank  too,  but 
that  young  gentleman  was  cold,  and  in- 
clined to  be  supercilious  ;  and  a  political 
question  coming  up,  they  differed  thereon, 
and  Frank  being  ultra-conservative  in  his 
opinions,  expressed  them  with  such  a 
ruthless  disregard  of  contradiction  that 
Bertha  raised  her  head  defiantly,  and  Aunt 
Sophy's  meek  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  sur- 
prise. 

Mr.  Helder  spoke  once  or  twice  to 
Bertha,  but  she  gave  shy,  abrupt  answers. 
"  I  think,"  he  said,  when  he  had  sat  some 
little  time,  and  the  talk  had  devolved 


chiefly  on  himself  and  Aunt  Sophy,  "  that 
your  brother  has  met  with  some  engage- 
ment, and  that  I  had  better  not  wait  for 
him." 

Miss  Ashton  was  puzzled.  She  did  not 
like  to  ask  this  stranger,  whose  naiie  she 
had  scarcely  heard  before,  to  stay  to  din- 
ner, and  yet  she  knew  it  was  past  dinner- 
time, and  that  Jane  wa^  waiting  to  lay  the 
cloth. 

"  My  father  will  be  very  sorry,"  Bertha 
managed  to  say ;  "  yes,  very  sorry." 

She  felt  that  Mr.  Helder  must  not  go 
away.  Here  was  what  she  had  been  pi- 
ning for  ever  since  Wednesday,  and  how 
she  had  wasted  these  precious  minutes! 
Why  could  she  not  speak,  and  seem  at 
least  glad  to  see  him,  when  she  was  long- 
ing so  ardently  for  another  talk  with  him  ? 
It  was  all  Frank's  fault  for  being  there,  he 
made  her  feel  shyer. 

Mr.  Helder  said  good-by  and  left  a 
message  with  Bertha  for  her  father.  She 
longed  to  go  down  to  the  gate  with  him, 
but  Frank  was  evidently  ready  for  this. 
She  got  courage  to  look  up  as  she  shook 
hands,  and  she  thought  Mr.  Helder  looked 
surprised  and  disappointed. 

"  But  that  is  my  fancy,  most  likely,  as  I 
begin  to  think  everything  else  is  in  this 
world.  It  must  have  been  fancy  that  I 
thought  I  wanted  to  see  him  again.  I 
felt  wretched  and  uncomfortable,  and  hot 
and  cold  all  the  time,  and  yet — "  Even 
to  herself  she  dared  not  end  the  sentence, 
but  she  felt  that  if  Mr.  Helder  did  not 
come  again  she  should  be  miserable. 

"  Who  is  that,  my  dear  ?  "  Aunt 
Sophy  felt  genuine  female  curiosity  of  that 
gentle  tender  kind  which  rouses  at  any- 
thing suggestive  of  a  love  affair. 

"Mr.  Helder."  But  Bertha  kept  on 
stooping  in  search  of  her  ball  of  wool 
much  longer  than  was  necessary.  It  was 
under  her  chair,  if  she  had  only  looked 
there.  "  Papa  knows  him  ;  we  saw  him 
the  day  I  went  to  the  Museum." 

"  Oh  ! "  and  Aunt  Sophy  gave  a  little 
cough. 

Frank  came  in  before  Bertha  could 
speak.  "I  say.  Bertha,  I  thought  you 
abhorred  serious  people.  What  a  solemn 
slow-coach  your  friend  is  !  " 

"  My  friend  !  "  Bertha's  eyes  sparkled 
with  indignation.  **  How  can  Mr.  Helder 
be  my  friend  ?  I  never  saw  him  but  once 
before  to-day ;  I  know  nothing  about  him." 

"Oh,  I'm   glad  to  hear  it."     Frank 
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really  did  look  relieved.  "Then  I  may 
say  what  1  think,  and  I  don*t  think  much 
of  him,  do  you  ?  He's  such  a  great,  ugly, 
overgrown  fellow." 

Aunt  Sophy  had  been  studying  her 
niece's  face ;  she  felt  alarmed  at  the  storm 
she  saw  there. 

"  Oh,  Frank ! " — she  tried  to  give  him  a 
cautioning  look,  but  he  would  not  see  it — 
"  I  call  Mr.  Helder  a  fine  man ;  not  hand- 
some,, perhaps,  but  he  has  a  very  pleasant 
expression.     Don't  you  think  so,  Bertha  ?" 

Aunt  Sophy  would  have  bfeen  wiser  to 
leave  Bertha  alone.  The  mighty  witch- 
craft stirring  within  had  robbed  her  of  all 
self-control.  With  every  pulse  throbbing, 
and  a  crowd  of  half-formed  thoughts  chain- 
ing her  to  their  elucidation  just  then,  she 
almost  hated  Mr.  Helder  and  her  aunt,  and 
above  all  Frank. 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  certainly  don't 
care.  I  never  notice  men's  outsides ;  all  I 
care  for  is  intellect  and  power  and  loftiness 
of  mind." 

"Hush,  Aunt  Sophy."  Frank  spoke 
mockingly;  he  loved  Bertha  well  enough 
to  be  unreasonably  jealous  already  of  this 
new  acquaintance.  "  Don't  you  see  Bertha 
is  on  the  hilltops,  much  too  high  above  us 
mortals,  who  grovel  in  the  valleys,  to  note 
such  a  trifle  as  expression  ?" 

Bertha  did  not  answer  except  by  a  very 
curling  lip. 

"  I  don't  see,"  Frank  went  on  with  exas- 
perating coolness,  "  why  you  care  for  such 
gifts  in  a  man ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
one  of  your  mental  Titans  likes  to  come 
down-stairs  when  he  talks  to  women ;  it 
refreshes  him.  Life  could  not  go  on  but 
for  this  kind  of  contrast." 

"  You  don't  know  how  clever  men  talk 
to  women,"  said  Bertha,  contemptuously. 

Frank  flushed  quickly.  "  You  deal  too 
much  in  generals.  I  don't  fancy  all  men 
talk  to  all  women  alike,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  clever  men,  and  clever  women 
too,  are  just  as  fond  of  talking  nonsense  as 
any  one  else  is." 

"  Then  I  pity  them." 

Aunt  Sophy  looked  from  one  face  to  the 
other,  and  she  saw  that  the  cousins  were 
both  angry,  and  what  about  was  a  puzzle. 
Frank  recovered  himself  first  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  I  suppose  we  both  set  up  for  being 
clever,  don't  we  ?  and  we  are  talking  egre- 
gious nonsense,  and  I  dare  say  that  glum 
friend  of  yours  would  have  liked  his  visit 


much  better  if  you  had  talked  pleasant 
nonsense  instead  of  sitting  so  very  quiet. 
I  could  not  think  what  was  the  matter." 

"Why  didn't  you  speak,  then?  Mr. 
Helder  was  talking  to  Aunt  Sophy." 

"  I  don't  know;  the  whole  interview 
struck  me  as  being  forced  and  constrained  ; 
yon  generally  have  something  to  say.  Ber- 
tha, and  this  Mr.  Helder  did  not  seem  to 
be  at  his  ease  at  all." 

"  I  thought  quite  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  he's  not  worth  quar- 
relling over.  Aunt  Sophy,  have  I  time  to 
write  a  letter  before  dinner  ?  Thank  you 
I'll  do  it  here." 

Bertha  slipped  away  while  Aunt  Sophy 
settled'  Frank  at  the  little  writing  table.  • 

"  How  silly  I  am  !" — she  started  to  see 
how  angry  she  still  looked — "  what  is  the 
matter  with  me  ?  I  was  so  determined  to 
keep  this  altogether  a  secret  from  Frank, 
and  now  I  can  see  he  thinks  I  like  Mr. 
Helder,  and  I  shall  have  no  peace.  Do  I 
like  him  ?"  She  looked  again  at  her  face ; 
a  soft  glow  stole  into  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  were  liquid  with  consciousness.  *'  I 
cannot  tell ;  it  is  a  new  unnatural  feeling ; 
it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  liking,  to  shrink  from 
him  when  I  see  him,  and  yet  how  I  long- 
ed to  see  him  again !  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  It 
can  be  nothing  good,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
wicked  and  cross." 

CHAPTER  VI. — ^A  WALK  WITH  MR.  HELDER. 

Frank  had  said  good-by,  and  Bertha 
felt  remorseful.  Her  cousin  had  been  kind, 
affectionate  even  to  her,  and  she  had  been 
captious  and  contradicting. 

"  Poor  Frank,  I've  treated  him  very 
badly" — she  stood  at  the  window  after  he 
had  gone  away — "  and  he  really  has  more 
sympathy  for  me  than  any  one  I  know." 

"  Bertha" — Aunt  Sophy  was  sitting  in 
the  back  room  at  needlework  as  usual — 
"  your  father  told  me  not  to  say  anything 
before  Frank,  as  he  did  not  mean  to  ask 
him  to  stop,  but  we  are  to  have  a  visitor 
to-day ;  he  wrote  and  asked  Helder  to 
dinner  yesterday." 

"  What  nonsense !" — Bertha  flushed  up 
— "  just  as  if  I  should  have  told  Frank. 
Papa  might  tell  me  when  people  are 
coming." 

Aunt  Sophy  wondered,  in  her  quiet  way, 
what  difference  it  could  possibly  make. 
Bertha  never  took  any  interest  or  vouch- 
safed any  assistance ;  even  the  flowers  on 
tlie  table  were  arranged  by  her  aunt.    She 
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wondered  more  when  Bertha  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  not  a  gown  fit  to  wear,  aunt ; 
my  white  is  so  ruffled  and  my  black  silk  is 
so  shabby." 

**  If  you  give  Jane  your  white  gown  at 
once,  she  will  have  time  to  iron  it  before 
dinner." 

Bertha's  head  seemed  to  be  whirling 
round,  everything  was  unreal ;  she  could 
not  believe  Mr.  H elder  would  come,  and 
if  he  did,  she  knew  she  should  not  speak 
to  him ;  that  pleasant  talk  in  the  Museum 
must  have  been  partly  the  work  of  her  own 
imagination.  And  when  the  evening  end- 
ed, she  tried  to  think  over,  as  coolly  as  her 
excitement  would  let  her,  what  had  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Helder  and  her  father  had 
come  down  together,  and  Bertha  had  felt 
even  shyer  than  she  did  on  his  last  visit ; 
and  then  during  dinner  she  learned  how 
vain  and  foolish  she  had  been  to  indulge 
in  any  excited  thoughts  about  Mr.  H el- 
der's visit ;  he  had  not  come  to  see  her  at 
all,  only  to  consult  some  of  the  wonderful 
musty  yellow-leaved  volumes  in  her  father's 
study. 

Bertha  had  been  taught  by  her  father, 
and  she  was  looked  on  as  a  scholar;  she 
tried  hard  to  understand  the  subject  under 
discussion  at  dinner-time,  but  it  was  be- 
yond her,  and  indeed  her  father  made  no 
attempt  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  nor 
would  he  allow  it  to  strav  from  the  one 
subject.  After  dinner  he  sent  Bertha  to 
fetch  some  books,  and  she  felt  greedy  of 
every  moment  which  kept  her  upstairs. 
Mr.  Helder  asked  her  to  sing,  but  she  re- 
fused ;  she  felt  much  too  nervous,  and  she 
was  sure,  too,  that  Mr.  Helder  was  a  good 
judge,  and  had  probablv  heard  every  one 
worth  hearing. 

"  Every  time  I  see  him  he  seems  grand- 
er and  farther  above  us.  Oh !  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  him !"  And  yet  she  knew 
this  was  not  a  true  wish — she  knew  that 
with  all  her  shy  constraint,  the  feeling  that 
Mr.  Helder's  presence  inspired  was  too  ex- 
quisite for  words.  She  knew,  without 
shaping  it  in  words,  that  he  was  the  per- 
fection she  had  dreamed  of,  and  yet  she 
was  unable  to  show  her  worship  by  look 
or  word.  "  Next  time  I  see  him  I  shall 
not  be  so  shy ;"  and  then  it  struck  her,  as 
a  strange  feature  of  this  acquaintance,  that 
its  chief  delight  lay  in  anticipation. 

When  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
she  found  her  father  and  aunt  in  dis- 
cussion. 


"  But,  Walter,  will  it  not  be  better  for 
you  to  go  ?"     Mr.  Williams  fidgeted. 

"  My  dear,  I  can't ;  and  if  you  have 
Helder  you  cannot  possibly  want  me.  I 
could  not  give  the  time."  He  nodded  to 
Bertha.  "  Good-by,  my  dear ;  how  late 
you  are,"  and  he  went  to  his  study. 

Bertha  looked  hard  at  her  aunt.  "  Where 
are  you  going,  and  what  is  this  about  Mr. 
Helder  ?"  She  tried  not  to  blush  as  she 
spoke. 

"  I  thought  you  heard  last  niglit,  but 
perhaps  it  was  settied  while  you  were  up- 
stairs getting  those  books.  Mr.  Helder 
said  he  had  never  seen  Hampton  Court 
with  the  horse-chestnuts  in  bloom,  and 
your  father  laughed  and  said  I  had  been 
wanting  to  take  you  there,  and  then  Mr. 
Helder  settled  we  should  go  at  once." 

"  When — when  ?"  Bertha  was  breathless, 
but  her  aunt's  look  of  wonder  checked  her. 

"  Next  Wednesday,  if  the  weather  keeps 
fine.  We  are  to  dine  early  here,  and  then 
Mr.  Helder  will  meet  us  at  Waterloo 
station." 

"  And  won't  papa  go  ?" 

"  No,  I  wish  he  would." 

Bertha  turned,  so  as  to  escape  her  aunt's 
eyes.  "  He  ought  to  go,  it  will  be  very 
uncomfortable  to  go  with  only  a  stranger," 
and  then  she  got  crimson. 

"  Mr.  Helder  is  not  quite  a  Stranger,** 
said  literal  Aunt  Sophy  ;  "  but  if  you  dis- 
like it  so  much,  dear,  I  can  write  and  ask- 
Frank." 

Bertha  had  recovered  herself,  and  the 
mastery  she  always  exercised  over  hear 
aunt.  Her  lip  curled  with  surprise.  "  Why 
should  I  dislike  it,  if  you  do  not  ?"  She 
turned  and  looked  at  her  aunt  so  calmly, 
that  Miss  Ashton's  half-suspicion  faded. 
"  Only  I  think  we  shall  be  better  without 
Frank,  do  not  you  ?  he  said  he  did  not 
like  Mr.  Helder,  and  you  know  they  near- 
ly  quarrelled  about  politics."  She  said 
this  very  slowly,  for  she  was  so  determined 
against  Frank,  that  she  could  hardly  keep 
in  her  impetuosity. 

"  So  they  did."  Aunt  Sophy  went  on 
with  her  work  in  a  quiet,  surprised  way. 
She  was  pleased  there  was  a  tinge  of  color 
on  Bertha's  pale  face ;  it  was  very  pleasant 
that  this  excursion,  which  had  been  in  her 
thoughts  so  long,  was  really  to  take  place, 
and  that  it  gave  satisfaction. 

Wednesday  morning  was  gray  and 
cloudy ;  Miss  Ashton's  cheeks  flushed  with 
a  pretty  little  excitement,  as  she  asked  her 
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brother-in-law  what  he  thought  of  the 
weather. 

He  looked  from  her  to  Bertha  and 
smiled.  "  I  believe  you  are  the  youngest 
of  the  two  after  all,  Sophy." 

Bertha  smiled,  and  went  on  with  her 
breakfast  in  silence.  Afterwards,  when 
her  father  had  started  for  town,  and  Aunt 
Sophy  was  safe  giving  orders  to  cook, 
Bertha  stood  before  the  barometer,  tapping 
it  till  she  had  made  the  hand  move  towards 
"  set  fair."  But  at  luncheon  time  she  and 
her  quiet  aunt  seemed  to  have  changed 
characters. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Aunt  Sophy,  "  when 
I  was  your  age,  Bertha,  I  should  have 
been  wild  with  delight.  I  remember  go- 
ing to  Beulah  Spa  when  I  was  young,  and 
I  was  tired  with  excitement  before  I  got 
there." 

"  Ah,  you  see,  you  had  sisters,  and  also 
I  am  sure  this  generation  is  less  excitable 
than  the  last." 

Aunt  Sophy  sighed.  "  But,  child, '  if 
you  are  not  excited,  you  might  surely  eat 
something ;  you  will  be  hungry  before  we 
get  home." 

"  Not  I ;  but  I  think  we  shall  be  late." 

Bertha  jumped  up  from  luncheon  to  set- 
tle her  bonnet-strings  before  the  looking- 
glass  ;  she  could  control  all  outward  show 
of  feeling,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
must  start  alone,  if  Aunt  Sophy  would  not 
finish  luncheon ;  her  impatience  was  get- 
ting beyond  bounds. 

The  cab  drove  up  .to  the  station ;  there 
was  Mr.  Helder  walking  up  and  down. 
Bertha  longed  to  be  back  at  Brompton 
again.  She  did  not  venture  to  look  up, 
and  after  he  had  spoken  to  them  she  man- 
aged to  keep  behind  Auijt  Sophy. 

Mr.  Helder  did  not  notice  her  shyness, 
he  was  rather  amused  at  his  own  position. 
He  had  avoided  women's  society,  and  here 
he  was  a  self-appointed  squire  of  dames  to 
two  ladies  almost  strangers.  He  winced 
a  little  as  he  thought  of  hiscous'n  Rachel. 
"  How  amused  she  would  be  !"  Yet  some- 
how he  shrank  from  telling  her  of  his 
new  acquaintance.  He  looked  across  at 
Bertha ;  she  had  hardly  spoken,  for  the 
carriage  was  full  of  people.  He,  too,  had 
begun  to  think  that  imagination  must  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  spell  she  laid  on 
him  each  time  he  had  seen  her  since ;  she 
had  been  so  silent  and  lifeless,  and  yet  as  he 
looked  at  her  broad  forehead  and  her  elo- 
quent mouth — for  Mr,  Helder  read  faces 


truly,  and  he  knew  that  the  mouth  is  some- 
times a  more  faithful  index  than  the  eyes 
— he  decided  that  she  could  not  be  shal- 
low or  dull ;  and  then  he  saw  with  fresh 
admiration  how  easily  graceful  she  was  as 
she  leaned  against  the  cushioned  elbow. 
Her  head  was  turned  aside,  and  he  noted 
the  soft  silky  dark  hair  strained  off  the  tem- 
ple, how  exquisitely  fau:  and  delicate  was  her 
complexion,  and  perfect  the  litde  ear,  with 
its  rosy  blush  beneath  the  white  skin.  And 
yet  delicate  hardly  gives  the  idea  of  Bertha. 
She  had  not  much  natural  color,  but  she 
looked  full  of  life  and  health ;  her  color 
seemed  concentrated  in  her  lips  and  in  her 
eyes.  Suddenly  these  were  lifted  to  Mr. 
Helder^s  face,  and  met  his  full  admiring 
glance.  A  strange  power,*a  fascination  to 
be  resisted  and  yielded  to  all  in  one,  kept 
Bertha's  eyes  fixed  on  his.  Only  an  instant, 
then  they  drooped,  and  the  long  dark  lash- 
es touched  her  cheeks.  She  was  not  pale 
now,  her  cheeks  glowed,  but  there  was  no 
vexation  in  her  blush;  instead,  a  sweet 
happy  smile  curved  her  lips,  and  made  her 
in  her  companion's  opinion  lovely. 

Looks  are  wonderful  things — telegrams 
of  thought,  except  that,  instead  of  giving 
mere  fragmentary  comers  of  it,  as  any 
words  would,  they  tell  just  the  essence — 
that  spirituality  of  feeling  which  can  never 
be  spoken,  which  the  mere  fact  of  shaping 
into  words  destroys,  as  exposure  to  the 
broad  face  of  daylight  evaporates  the  fun- 
gus we  gather  underground ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  woman  who  has  eloquent 
eyes  has  a  precious  talent  among  her  sis- 
ters, and  if  she  uses  it  lightly  or  falsely,  a 
weapon  as  cruel  as  a  poisoned  knife. 

Bertha  did  not  know  what  her  eyes  had 
told  Mr.  Helder.  She  only  knew  that  day- 
light had  shone  in  on  her  struggling  per- 
plexity. She  had  met  a  glance  full  of 
sweetness  and  encouragement.  This  was 
how  she  read  Michael's  blue  eyes : 

"  He  likes  me,"  she  said  to  herself; 
"  and  he  is  glad  to  be  with  us,  and  we  shall 
have  a  nice  talk  presently." 

But  there  had  been  magic  in  the  look 
that  Bertha  knew  nothing  of,  poor  child. 
It  is  hard  to  say  when  Love's  arrow  strikes 
home — for  I  am  writing  of  a  case  of 
real  old-world  love,  not  the  modern  kind, 
which  grows  and  develops,  and  is  very 
much  the  sport  of  circumstances  after  all, 
I  think  the  electric  flame  had  spread  from 
the  man's  heart  to  the  girl's  at  their  first 
meeting,  but  I  am  certain  that  quickening 
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power  was  in  the  glance  just  exchanged 
between  these  two,  a  power  which  they 
might  rebel  against,  scoflf  at,  grapple  with, 
but  which  holds  one  or  other  mortal  who 
has  once  owned  it  for  good  or  evil  to  eter- 
nity. 

Bertlia*s  masterful  spirit  fled,  utterly  van- 
quished by  that  look.  She  let  Mr.  Hel- 
der  take  her  out  of  the  carriage  and  hold 
her  hand  in  his  an  instant  in  a  sort  of  dumb 
delight,  while  he  settled  with  Aunt  Sophy 
how  the  afternocui  should  be  ordered. 

"  You  would  like  to  see  the  gardens, 
my  dear  ?"  says  Aunt  Sophy,  her  niece's 
new  meekness  not  being  comprehensible  at 
first  reading. 

"  Yes,  very  much."  Bertha  speaks  soft- 
ly. Mr.  Helder  is  walking  between  the 
two  ladies,  so  it  is  almost  as  good  as  being 
alone  with  him,  the  girl  thinks.  She  can 
look  and  listen,  and  her  mental  worship 
can  go  on  unobserved.  "  Only  I  hope  he 
won't  talk  to  Aunt  Sophy  all  day.  That 
would  have  been  the  only  good  of  bring- 
ing Frank,  and  then  Frank  would  have 
wanted  me."  She  gave  a  little  frown  at 
this. 

"  Why  are  you  frowning  ?" 

Bertha  started,  the  voice  was  so  close. 
She  looked  up,  and  met  Mr.  Helder's  eyes 
very  near  her  own.  Where  had  her  shy- 
ness gone  in  that  minute  ?  She  forgot  it. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  intimate  for 
years.  The  magic  was  working  strongly 
within  her. 

"  Was  I  frowning  ?  At  my  thoughts, 
perhaps.  You  do  not  want  to  know  them, 
do  you  ?" 

"  Yes  I  do ;  please  tell  me."  His 
earnestness,  the  intensity  of  his  look,  had 
nearly  sent  her  back  into  fear  ;  but  he 
smiled  too,  and  the  smile  stole  into  Bertha's 
very  being.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
brought  sunshine  into  the  dark  corners  of 
her  heart.  She  looked  away  and  laughed 
— only  a  little  merry  laugh,  more  like  a 
happy  child  than  a  grown  girl. 

"  It  would  take  all  day  to  tell  them,  and 
then  " — she  looked  archly  into  his  eyes — 
"and  we  should  not  see  any  more  at 
Hampton  Court  -than  we  did  at  the  Mu- 
seum." 

Michael  Helder  was  considered  a  grave 
middle-aged  man,  extremely  self-contained 
and  decorous  in  every  department  of  life ; 
but  as  he  met  those  saucy,  sweet  dark 
eyes  lifted  to  his  in  a  rapid  darting  glance, 
and  then  swept  away  under  their  dark 


fringe,  he  forgot  where  he  was  and  Aunt 
Sophy's  presence,  and  he  longed  to  clasp 
this  strange,  fitful  child  to  his  heart  while 
her  sweet  mood  lasted. 

Miss  Ashton  could  not  clearly  hear  the 
dialogue  or  see  the  faces  of  the  speakers, 
but  she  was  glad  that  Bertha  had  found 
her  tongue  and  seemed  happy  and  more 
like  herself,  for  Aunt  Sophy  had  been 
pained  and  perplexed  by  the  girl's  strange 
iQanner  with  Mr.  Helder. 

"  I  think  I'll  sit  here  and  rest,"  she  said, 
when  they  reached  the  end  of  one  of  the 
lime-shaded  walks ;  "  I  know  you  will 
like  to  see  the  palace,  Bertha."  Then  to 
Mr.  Helder,  anxious  that  her  charge 
should  have  full  enjoyment  of  her  day, 
**  The  child  is  quite  learned  about  old  build- 
ings and  curiosities,  and  I  believe  some  of 
these  rooms  are  very  remarkable." 

Bertha's  face  grew  hot,  but  she  kept  in 
her  anger.  Love  teaches  hypocrisy  quick- 
ly ;  she  had  no  intention  to  deceive,  but 
she  could  not  contradict  Aunt  Sophy  in 
Mr.  Helder's  presence. 

How  kind  and  thoughtful  he  was.  Aunt 
Sophy's  tender  eyes  filled  with  gratitude 
as  he  turned  away  with  Bertha.  He  had 
taken  so  much  trouble  to  find  her  a  com- 
fortable resting-place,  sheltered  from  sun 
and  wind,  and  yet  one  which  give  her 
pleasant  sights  to  look  at  She  watched 
the  pair  as  they  wandered  on  among  the 
trees  and  shrubs  to  the  water. 

"  How  very,  very  kind  ;  now,  if  a  man 
like  that  would  maryy  Bertha,  she  would 
be  so  different ;  she  would  look  up  to  him 
and  respect  him — she  must ;  and  he 
would  teach  her  to  be  more  like  other 
people.  I  believe  " — the  indulgent  woman 
paused  a  little,  for  her  own  castle-building 
had  surprised  her — "  I  am  almost  sure, 
that  is  all  Bertha  wants — the  restraint  of 
a  companion  who  is  her  superior." 

She  sighed.  At  that  moment,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Helder  was  not  doing  much  to  prove 
his  superiority. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  learned 
young  lady,"  he  says,  as  they  leave  Aunt 
Sophy. 

"  No  more  I  am."  Bertha  suffered  too 
keenly  to  look  up ;  it  is  so  humiliating  to 
have  been  called  learned  to  this  wonderful 
scholar.  Her  cheeks  flush  as  she  remem« 
bers  her  father's  praise  of  Mr.  Helder.  **  I 
am  quite  ignorant" — her  eyes  smarted 
with  hot  tears — V  only  Aunt  Sophy  is  silly 
about  me  sometimes." 
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He  sees  her  distress,  and  wonders  at  it, 
Rachel  is  right,  girls  are  hard  to  under- 
stand. He  tries  to  divert  her  thoughts 
by  holding  out  his  stick  at  the  swan. 

This  makes  the  swan  beautiful :  his 
wings  lift  like  snowy  bulging  clouds,  his 
bosom  ruffles  as  each  separate  feather 
trembles  into  anger,  his  black  eyes  narrow 
into  slits  as  he  comes  hissing  at  his  adver- 
sary. Bertha  laughs  out  merrily,  and 
then  she  looks  reproachful. 

"  It  is  wicked  to  tease  him,  he  is  so 
beautiful.  I  can't  bear  anything  beautiful 
to  be  treated  carelessly." 

"  Do  you  care  so  much  for  beauty  ?" 
He  gives  a  little  sigh.  His  voice  is  so 
earnest  that  Bertha  looks  up. 

Down  go  her  eyes  again  in  a  fright. 
"  Is  it  wrong  to  think  so  much  of  beauty  ?" 

Mr.  Helder's  face  is  quite  grave — as 
grave  as  it  was  the  first  day  he  came  to 
Vine  Cottage. 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  humbly,  "  I  can't  help 
it.  When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  beat 
my  nurse  if  she  made  an  ugly  face.  My 
notion  is,  that  all  that  is  good  must  be 
beautiful." 

He  has  withdrawn  his  stick,  and  the 
swan  turns  his  back  in  disdain  and  swims 
slowly  back  alongside  of  the  wat-er-lilies. 
They  have  not  blossomed  yet,  but  their 
broad  leaves  lie  on  the  water  like  tiny 
green  islets. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  true,"  he  says, 
coldly.  "  I  fancy  our  friend  the  swan  is 
an  ill-tempered  fellow,  and  yet  he  is  thor- 
oughly beautiful." 

"  He  is  only  angry  when  he  is  teased, 
and  no  one  fikes  teasing."  Bertha  says 
this  consciously.  She  has  very  litde  peni- 
tence for  her  outbreaks  towards  Frank 
and  Aunt  Sophy.  She  considers  they  are 
answerable  because  they  do  not  try  to 
understand  her. 

But  Michael  Helder  is  far  too  much  in 
love  to  read  her  by  the  light  of  her  own 
words.  Just  at  this  moment  he  is  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  wish  himself  young  and 
handsome,  so  that  he  might  win  her  love. 

So  he  stands  silent,  looking  down  into 
the  sedge-fringed  waters,  and  poking  holes 
with  his  stick  in  the  huge  flat  green  lily 
leaves. 

Bertha  likes  this  silence.  She  is  enjoy- 
ing this  day  more  than  she  ever  enjoyed 
any  day  before,  and  she  reckons  greedily 
the  time  that  yet  remains.  The  grey 
clouds  have  drifted  down  to  the  horizon. 


and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  giving 
color  to  the  sky  and  to  the  tender  green 
lime-leaves,  and  gilding  the  sedges  as  they 
bend  forward  stiffly \o  peep  at  their  own 
reflection  in  the  water.  The-  lily  leaves 
only  give  therti  a  chance  every  now  and 
then,  which  is  hard,  for  the  reflection  is 
better  than  the  reality — they  gain  both  in 
color  and  height  in  this  transfigured  state. 

Bertha  points  to  them.  "How  nice 
one  must  look  in  water,"  she  says,  dreami- 
ly; "those  trees  farther. on  are  far  more 
beautiful  reflected." 

"  I  see  beauty  is  your  idol."  He  moves 
away  from  the  water;  he  is  not  quite  so 
happy  as  he  was. 

Bertha's  wits  awaken  at  his  changed 
voice.  She  glances  up  at  him.  He  is 
not  looking  at  her,  so  she  can  study  his 
face.  It  is  remarkable,  and  she  thinks  it 
a  wonderful  face ;  but  it  is  not  handsome, 
and  her  quick  feelings  tell  her  how  she 
has  been  wounding  him.  And  she  can  do 
nothing  to  show  penitence ;  any  conscious- 
ness would  only  double  the  wound.  But 
these  last  two  hours  have  been  developing 
womanhood  in  Bertha.  She  does  not 
answer  Mr.  Helder,  but  though  she  longs 
to  stay  beside  the  water,  she  follows  him 
like  a  dutiful  child,  and  at  his  next  question, 
a  question  as  to  whether  she  cares  to  see 
the  picture  galleries,  she  answers  softly, 
"  If  you  wish  to  see  them,  not  unless.  I 
like  everything." 

He  brightens  at  this.  "  Well,  it  is  very 
delightful  here ;  let  us  stay." 

They  have  no  more  actual  talk;  they 
wander  up  and  down  among  the  trees  and 
the  empty  flower  beds,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  chance  sentence.  Bertha  is 
trying  to  remember  some  of  the  many 
things  she  meant  to  say,  and  Michael 
Helder  gives  himself  up  to  the  delight  of 
watching  her;  and  then  they  cross  the 
broad  walk  and  meet  Aunt  Sophy.  "  Al- 
most time  to  go  home,  is  it  not?"  she 
says. 

To  go !  Bertha  thinks  the  afternoon  is 
not  half  over,  but  she  does  not  say  so ; 
she  leaves  her  aunt  and  Mr.  Helder  to 
settle  it.  They  take  one  or  two  turns  un- 
der the  lime-trees.  The  sunlight  is  softer 
now ;  it  plays  more  on  the  rugged  grey 
trunks  than  on  the  tender  green  leaves 
overhead ;  the  perfume  which  has  all  day 
filled  the  air  intensifies,  and  a  beetle  which 
has  hatched  before  his  time  buzzes  sudden- 
ly across  the  path. 
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"  How  the  days  are  drawing  out !"  says 
Aunt  Sophy.  But  she  does  not  get 
answered.  The  changing  light  is  so 
dreamy,  it  fills  her  companions  with  de- 
licious reverie. 

They  are  not  much  more  sociable  on 
the  way  home.     Mr.  Helder  has  an  even- 


ing engagement,  so  he  can  only  put  them 
into  a  cab  when  they  reach  the  station, 
and  then  Bertha  covers  her  eyes  and  goes 
over  the  whole  afternoon,  summoning  up 
every  word  and  every  look,  utterly  deaf  to 
all  but  her  delicious  meditation. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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It  must  always  be  a  great  deal  more 
difficult  to  estimate  justly  and  understand 
fully  the  power  and  gift  of  a  poet  whose 
works  are  in  a  foreign  language,  than  to 
appreciate  the  singers  whose  tongue  is  our 
own.  A  great  deal  of  the  absolute  essence 
and  soul  of  poetry  evaporates  in  the  very 
best  translation;  and  all  its  most  subtle 
graces  are  apt  to  elude  the  student  who 
reads  by  the  help  of  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars. In  this  particular,  above  all  others, 
is  made  visible  the  influence  of  that  little 
audience  of  cultivated  readers  who  stand 
between  the  poet  and  the  ordinary  public, 
impressing  often  by  but  slow  degrees  their 
judgment  and  opinion  upon  the  less-in- 
formed intelligences  that  take  from  them 
their  cue.  There  is  no  poetic  name  within 
the  last  hundred  years  which  has  won  a 
higher  place  than  that  of  Goethe — we  might 
indeed  say,  and  with  some  truth,  has  won 
so  high  a  place ;  and  yet  how  few  is  the 
number  of  ordinary  English  readers  who 
know  Goethe  in  anything  but  the  most 
superficial  and  accidental  way !  'A  trans- 
lation of  *  Faust,'  taken  up  impartially, 
without  scrutiny  into  its  rank — the  most 
indifferent  being  as  likely  as  the  best ;  a  re- 
membered glance,  twenty  years  ago,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  old  enough,  into  Car- 
lyle's  *Wilhelm  Meister;'  a  vague  tradi- 
tionary recollection  of  Werter,  with  per- 
haps the  Erl-kiiig,  as  a  very  great  refine- 
ment of  knowledge,  to  crown  the  informa- 
tion,— about  so  much  of  Goethe,  but  no 
more,  may  be  supposed  to  be  generally 
known  to  the  English  reader.  And  yet 
even  the  uninstructed  reader,  thus  mea- 
grely informed,  recognises  the  greatness  of 
the  name,  and  does  a  sort  of  homage, 
mingled  with  reverence  or  with  scorn,  with 
love  or  with  hatred,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  great  poet,  fashioned  so  unlike  most 
of  our  ideas  of  what  a  poet  should  be,  yet 
shadowing  over  earth  and  sea  in  an  ab- 
stract size  and  vastness  which  no  one  can 
deny.     This  kind  of  shadowy  impression 


of  greatness  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
world  in  spite  of  itself,  is  almost  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  rank  of  the  poet 
than  that  more  just  and  clear  conviction 
of  excellence  which  intimate  knowledge 
gives ;  and  in  Goethe's  case  the  unanimous 
testimony  is  all  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  he  is,  as  a  man,  hateful  to  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  who  unwillingly  ac- 
cord to  him  so  high  a  place  among  his 
peers.  His  is  one  of  the  figures  about 
which  men,  looking  back,  lose  all  the  calm 
of  historical  observation.  The  thought  of 
him  still  influences  the  mind  as  with  a  per- 
sonal partisanship.  To  the  smaller  number 
(and  let  us  allow  that  this  smaller  number 
includes  those  who  know  Goethe  best)  he 
is  more  than  a  poet — he  is  an  idol,  one  of 
the  greatest  wisest,  and  best  of  beings. 
But  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  world  he 
is,  as  a  man — we  do  not  think  we  use  to6 
strong  a  word — ^hateful  His  votaries  wor- 
ship him  with  a  blind  faith  and  supersti- 
tion such  as  are  commonly  enough  found 
in  conjunction  with  the  highest  intelligence, 
so  long  as  that  faith  is  not  called  forth 
towards  sacred  things;  and  a  g^eat  many 
of  the  rest  of  us  detest  him  with  an  in- 
stinctive and  thorough  repugnance  which 
is  independent  of  reason.  But  no  one  de- 
nies his  greatness,  his  exalted  place,  his 
rank  among  the  highest.  To  very  few 
men  since  the  world  began  has  such  a  uni- 
versal testimony  been  given ;  and  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  testi- 
mony could  be  other  than  true.  ^ 
But  in  face  of  this  great  and  perplexing 
figure  there  are  so  many  questions  to  a^ 
and  difficulties  to  settle,  that  the  work  of 
the  critic  is  hard  and  doubly  perplexing. 
A  great  many  minds  of  high  endowment 
have  yielded  themselves,  with  a  devotion 
almost  abject,  to  the  influence  of  Goethe ; 
while  upon  as  many  more  he  has  exer- 
cised as  distinct  an  influence  of  repulsion, 
driving  them  from  him.  The  former  class 
have  expounded  themselves  and  their  wor- 
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ship  so  fully  as  to  need  no  further  exposi- 
tion. To  the  latter  he  appears  in  his 
greatness  like  a  gigantic  g^nU  of  the  earth 
and  air — a  being  possessing  attributes  so 
different  from  ours  that  it  requires  an  ef- 
fort to  recognise  him  as  actually  of  our 
own  species,  bound  by  the  same  rules  of 
being.  This  separation  from  human  na- 
ture is  not  of  the  kind  which  in'  imagina- 
tion we  are  willing  to  assign  to  poets.  His 
is  not  the  fanciful,  abstract,  dreamy  being, 
helpless  among  the  cares  of  earth,  bom  for 
higher  occupations  and  aspirations  which 
we  are  disposed  to  accept  with  a  certain 
indulgence — an  indulgence  which  makes 
our  reverence  the  greater.  Instead  of  that 
poetical  conception  of  the  poet,  the  spec- 
tator finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man 
perfectly  qualified  to  contend  with  the 
world,  and  to  master  it ;  not  only  not  de- 
ficient in  practical  force  and  adroitness, 
but  singularly  endowed  with  all  the  strength 
and  all  the  weapons  necessary  for  every- 
day warfare ;  not  shrinking,  timid,  and  im- 
p^ioned,  but  brave  and  cool  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  mortal  strength  and  self- 
command;  not  impulsive  and  wayward, 
but  collected  and  steadfast — full  of  reflec- 
tion, resolution  —  a  man  of  purpose  and 
perseverance  and  strenuous  capacity.  At 
sight  of  all  these  manifold  endowments  our 
inclination  to  patronise  what  we  admire  is 
rendered  impossible ;  and  with  something 
of  the  same  feeling  which  steels  a  man's 
heart  against  the  woman,  however  attrac- 
tive, however  fascinating,  who  has  no 
need  of  his  superior  strength,  the  heart  ot 
the  world  is  repelled  by  the  poet  who 
stands  in  need  of  no  indulgence,  no  tender 
patronage,  no  kind  shutting  of  the  eyes  to 
his  weakness,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  ado- 
ration of  his  powers. 

There  are,  howevef,  reasons  deeper  than 
this  superficial  one  for  the  repugnance 
which  many  readers,  even  when  unable  to 
resist  the  magic  of  his  genius,  feel  towards 
Goethe.  There  is  something  inhuman 
in  his  greatness.  We  do  not  use  the  word 
as  implying  any  want  of  geniality  in  his 
character,  or  of  general  benevolence  and 
kindness  towards  other  men ;  but  rather  to 
express  the  strange  separation  and  self- 
concentration  of  his  nature.  He  was  in- 
human, as  Jove  and  Apollo  were  inhuman. 
It  is  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  demi-god 
raised  above  man  in  a  smooth  and  grand 
completeness,  that  we  regard  him.  He  is 
not,  as  other  men,  created  for  common 


duties  and  common  relationships,  whose 
life  is  a  network  of  connection  with  others, 
who  exist  for  others,  and  for  the  ordinary 
use  and  service  of  the  world.  Goethe,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  of  those  rare  beings  for 
whom  the  world  is  made.  To  his  own 
consciousness  it  is  a  huge  machine  devised 
for  his  education,  for  his  instruction — to 
minister  to  him,  to  communicate  experi- 
ences, informations — to  afford  him,  by  its 
different  arts,  and  by  various  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, stepping-stones  by  which  to  elevate 
himself  to  such  a  position  that  gods  and 
men  may  look  upon  him  and  wonder.  He 
is  irresponsible,  un-moral,  a  being  above 
law — nay,  he  makes  the  impression  upon 
us  of  a  being  existent  of  his  own  power  and 
will,  not  throwing  off  the  bonds  of  duty 
so  much  as  bom  in  a  sphere  above  them 
— created  for  hi^  own  purposes,  not  for 
God's.  To  some  minds  this  very  idea 
may  seem  profane,  as  if  implying  that  such 
an  incarnation  of  semi-deity  was  one  of  the 
possibilities  of  life ;  but  it  is  an  idea  which 
we  think  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  strike 
all  who  seriously  contemplate  the  charac- 
ter of  Goethe.  So  far  as  we  can  recall, 
he  stands  alone  in  this  superb  but  unswerv- 
ing isolation.  There  is  no  one  like  him 
anywhere — so  self-concentrated,  so  self- 
conscious,  so  calmly  certain  that  for  him 
the  universe  is  and  was  created.  Such  an 
idea  lightly  and  momentarily  held  is  part 
of  the  splendid  inheritance  of  faith 
with  which  most  of  us  enter  life ;  but  in 
usual  circumstances  this  confidence  is  tom 
from  us  so  soon  that  the  belief  is  too  airy 
and  evanescent  to  afford  more  than  one 
delusive  moment  of  grandeur  and  delight. 
Goethe  never  allowed  this  faith  to  be  taken 
from  him.  It  was  no  delusion  of  his  youth, 
but  the  calm  assurance  of  the  demi-god's 
nature :  that  earth  and  Germany  and  Saxe- 
Weimar  were  especially  formed — not  he 
for  them,  as  is  the  generous  ideal  of  an- 
other kind  of  soul,  but  they  for  him ;  that 
the  men,  and  especially  the  woman,  who 
came  in  his  way,  were  in  like  manner 
created  for  his  use,  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  cultivating  himself  and  all  his  faculties. 
We  might  put  Shakespeare,  and  Italy,  and 
the  Greek  mythology,  and  even  science,  into 
the  same  category,  were  it  not  that  these 
sources  of  mental  profit  had  to  be  shared 
with  other  men,  and  primarily  belonged, 
so  to  speak,  to  other  men,  so  that  he  could 
not  lay  the  first  and  most  absolute  claim 
to  them.     But  this  is  the  position  in  which 
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we  find  him  from  the  earliest  of  his  days 
to  the  last.  Even  when  he  makes  himself 
the  exponent  of  his  age,  he  is  still  separate 
from  that  age,  taking  advantage  of  it,  rais- 
ing himself  upon  its  shoulders,  indifferent 
to  it,  thoughtful  only  for  himself. 

This  self-concentration,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  called  selfishness;  neither  is 
there  any  lack  in  it  of  a  certain  careless 
generosity,  magnanimity,  even  fellow-feel- 
ing for  the  lesser  creatures  who  surround 
him.  No  one  more  than  he  feels  the  pa- 
thos of  the  situation  in  which  he  leaves  his 
Frederikas,  his  Frau  von  Steins.  His  sym- 
pathy, it  is  true,  has  not  the  slightest  influ- 
ence upon  his  actions,  which  afe  moulded 
by  a  higher  rule — viz.,  that  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  progress  and  self-culture ;  but  still 
he  has  the  power  of  throwing  himself  into 
their  feelings,  and  of  sorrowing  with  them. 
In  other  relationships  less  delicate  he  is 
perfectly  kind,  liberal,  friendly.  Suffering 
is  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  ugliness,  and 
he  never  hesitates  to  exert  himself  to  re- 
move it.  He  is  even  susceptible — most 
tremulously  and  delicately  susceptible — to 
all  superficial  influences.  In  his  youth, 
his  biographer  Mr.  Lewes  tells  us,  he  would 
take  up  the  occupations  and  accomplish- 
ments of  his  friends  along  with  them,  study- 
ing art  with  the  painter,  and  even  learning 
his  trade  with  the  craftsman,  in  an  exube- 
rance of  social  sympathy  such  as  few  can 
emulate.  All  that  the  demi-god  is  capa- 
ble of  was  strong  in  Goethe.  He  could 
throw  himself  into  the  being  of  others, 
working  with  them,  feeling  with  them, 
finding  the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  nature 
in  their  sorrows  as  well  as  in  their  joys. 
What  he  could  not  do  was  to  receive  them 
into  his  being,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
theirs.  That  was  not  possible  to  him.  It 
is  the  limitation  of  greatness,  but  still  it  is 
a  limitation.  He  could  communicate  al- 
most to  any  extent  of  liberality,  but  he 
could  not  receive.  All  that  came  to  him 
from  the  outer  world  was  superficial,  af- 
fected the  surface  of  him,  and  was  con- 
sciously used  by  him  for  his  own  mental 
advantage,  but  never  possessed  him,  car- 
ried him  away,  drew  him  out  of  himself. 
Such  natures  are  to  be  met  with  even  on 
a  lower  intellectual  altitude  than  that  of 
Goethe.  Men  there,  are  in  the  world,  and 
even  women,  kind,  generous,  and  sympa- 
thetic, who  are  yet  incapable  of  those  im- 
pressions from  others  which  turn  the  scale 
of  fortune  and  direct  life  into  new  channels. 


They  may  receive  comfort,  pleasure,  in- 
struction, from  without,  but  never  direction^ 
or  even  serious  influence.  Tliey  may  be 
warm  lovers  and  strenuous  fi'iends,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  being  turned  from 
the  natural  tenor  of  their  way,  or  swept 
into  the  fulness  of  another.  Goethe  was 
moved  by  all,  yet  moved  by  none — trem- 
ulous like  the  compass,  yet,  like  it,  fixed, 
and  incapable  of  divergence  from  the  grand 
centre  of  gravitation.  And  in  his  case  the 
centre  was  himself. 

We  are  not  so  daring  as  to  say  a  word 
against  that  mystery  of  self-culture  which 
many  philosophers  hold  out  to  us  as  the 
only  thing  worth  living  fbr,  and  in  which 
many  great  minds  have  spent  all  their 
powers.  It  may  have  a  generous  as  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  noble  side.  The  idea  of  a 
man  who  consecrates  this  fleeting  human 
existence  to  the  improvement  of  the  facul- 
ties God  has  given  him,  scorning  all  mean- 
er kinds  of  advantage,  is  without  doubt  a 
fine  one ;  and  it  is  finer  still  when  his  aim 
in  self-improvement  is  to  serve  and  help 
his  fellow-men.  Yet  there  is  something  in 
human  nature  which  cries  out  against  this 
pursuit  with  the  vehemence  of  instinct,  and 
is,  secretly  or  openly,  revolted  by  it.  We 
applaud  the  man  who  pursues  Art  to  per- 
fection, who  pursues  Science  even  in  her 
least  attractive  forms,  or  who  devotes  him- 
self with  enthusiasm  even  to  the  lower 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  The  spec- 
tator figures  to  himself  something  abstract, 
something  apart  from  and  loftier  than  the 
student,  which  he  follows  through  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  labors,  and  struggles,  even 
though  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  But  at  the 
name  of  self-culture  our  enthusiasm  flags. 
We  do  not  explain  the  change  of  sentiment, 
we  merely  state  the  fact.  No  doubt,  of 
all  the  waste  lands  that  are  given  us  to 
cultivate,  this  one  of  the  mind  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  probably  the  most  improva- 
ble ;  and  we  are  bound  to  ,do  our  best  with 
it,  to  produce  the  b^t  that  is  practicable 
from  it,  and  in  the  best  way.  Most  true ; 
yet  our  prejudice  remains  unaffected.  And 
there  is  reason  in  it,  as  in  all  universal  pre- 
judices. There  is  something  in  the  theory 
of  self-culture  which  transgresses  all  the 
modesties  of  human  nature,  and  strikes 
that  hidden  consciousness  of  insignificance 
which  lies  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  as 
with  a  jar  of  discord  and  ridicule.  What  I 
use  all  this  great  universe,  so  majestic,  so 
steadfast,  and  so  sublime,  for  the  cultivation. 
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of  one  speck  upon  its  surface ;  make  vas- 
sals of  all  the  powers  of  earth,  and  all  the 
sights  of  nature,  and  all  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  man — not  for  some  big  pur- 
pose, like  the  glory  of  God  or  the  advance- 
ment of  the  race,  but  for  the  polishing  and 
improvement  of  one  intellect,  for  the  sharp- 
ening of  one  man's  wits,  and  the  enlarging 
of  his  experience  and  the  improvement  of 
his  utterance!  The  intellectualist  may 
say,  How  splendid  the  organisation  which 
can  thus  show  its  supremacy  over  all 
things  created !  but  the  common  man  feels 
a  certain  sharp  revulsion,  a  mixture  of 
scorn  and  indignation,  humiliation  and 
shame.  There  is  even  a  bitter  mockery  to 
him  in  this  devotion  of  himself  as  well,  his 
anguish  and  his  errors,  to  the 'cultivation  of 
the  arrogant  intellect,  which  regards  him 
as  a  bundle  of  natural  phenomena.  This 
gives  the  special  sting  to  that  repugnance 
which  we  feel  involuntarily  towards  the 
human  creature  whose  life  is  professedly 
spent  in  the  culture  of  himself.  Does  not 
something  fail  in  our  reverence  for  Words- 
worth, for  example,  when  we  are  bidden  to 
believe  that  the  poet — instead  of  living,  as 
we  are  glad  to  think,  in  an  enthusiasm  of 
communion  which  was  almost  worship, 
with  his  mountains  and  lakes — made  them 
instruments  for  the  cultivation  of  himself, 
putting  himself  simply  to  school  there,  and 
living  that  life  of  lofty  seclusion  for  him 
and  not  for  them  ?  How  different  is  the 
feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  Bums, 
who  was  never  apart  from  these  influences 
of  nature,  whose  head  and  heart  were  full 
of  them,  who  was  made  a  poet  by  the 
grey  hills  and  moorlands,  the  homely 
beauty  of  the  ploughed  fields,  the  daisy 
under  his  plough,  and  the  stars  over  his 
head,  but  never  once  thought,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, of  self-culture  by  their  means! 
Goethe  offends  a  thousand  times  more 
deeply  than  Wordsworth  ever  did,  since 
man,  not  to  say  woman,  is  his  primer  and 
spelhng-book,  and  the  years  of  his  curricu- 
lum are  marked  by  so  many  sucked  oranges 
in  the  shape  of  loves  and  friendships  from 
which  he  had  taken  all  the  sweetness  that 
was  in  them  ere  he  passed  upon  his  tri- 
umphant way.  This  is  his  sin  against  hu- 
manity— the  sin  which  we  cannot  pardon 
him ;  which  neither  genius  nor  success,  nor 
even  benevolence,  graciousness,  and  cha- 
rity, can  make  up  for.  Other  men  have 
no  doubt  been  equally  inconstant,  equally 
disrespectful  of  their  fellows;  but  somehow 


the  coarsest  Lovelace  has  an  excuse  which 
the  philosophical  lover  has  not ;  and  he  who 
sacrifices  old  allies  to  his  ambition  is  less 
of  a  criminal  to  nature  than  he  who,  after 
having  exploite  another  human  soul,  puts 
it  aside  because  he  has  got  all  he  can  out 
of  it,  and  it  is  useful  to  him  no  more. 

It  is  thus  that  we  sum  up  the  indict- 
ment of  humanity  against  the  great  poet, 
whose  greatness  we  throw  no  doubt  upon, 
whose  works  we  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
preciate, and  whose  place  among  men  is, 
we  admit,  beyond  the  reach  of  assault. 
No  contemporary  nor  any  successor  has 
had  so  much  influence  upon  literature. 
He  has  been  the  originator  of  schools  of 
poetry  with  which  he  himself  was  scarce- 
ly connected.  He  has  given  the  divine 
stimulus  of  awakening  life  to  more  than 
one  mind  almost  as  great  as  his  own,  and 
all  this  independent  of  the  mass  of  noble 
poetry  which  in  his  own  person  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  world.  But  with  all  he 
stands  among  us  in  a  beauty  scarcely  hu- 
man, smiling  that  smile  of  the  superior 
which  is  alien  to  genius, — a  great  being 
who  watches  us,  pities  us,  tolerates  us, 
pierces  us  through  and  through,  with  half- 
divine  perception,  but  is  no  more  one  of 
us  than  Jove  is.  His  fulness,  complete- 
ness, good  fortune,  long  life,  exemption 
firom  all  natural  griefs  and  calamities,  are 
scarcely  required  to  heighten  the  effects  of 
nature ;  but  they  do  nevertheless  raise  the 
tone  of  color  and  intensify  the  high  lights 
in  this  woiTderful  picture.  Even  his  per- 
sonal beauty  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
hypothesis.  He  is  no  man  like  us,  but  a 
veiled  Apollo,  a  visitor  from  among  the 
gods.  All  sense  of  ordinary  human  moral- 
ity, responsibility,  is  to  be  laid  aside  in  our 
contemplation  of  him,  and  we  yield  to  ad- 
miration, even  to  enthusiasm,  for  his 
genius,  with  a  reluctance  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  hearty  readiness  of  the 
applause  which  we  bestow  on  much  infe- 
rior men. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  all  this  is 
said  from  an  English  point  of  view,  and 
professes  to  represent  no  more  than  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  foreign 
readers.  Goethe  has  been  the  idol  of 
his  own*  country  since  ever  he  revealed 
himself  to  her,  as  Dante  is  the  idol  of 
Italy,  and  Shakespeare  of  England.  And 
we  do  not  doubt  that,  had  we  space  to 
pursue  the  inquiry,  he  would  be  proved  to 
be  such  an  embodiment  of  the  genius  of 
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his  country,  in  all  its  height  and  breadth,  its 
remorselessness  and  kindness,  its  cold  de- 
termination and  mystical  hot  enthusiasm, 
its  steady  pursuance  of  an  end  through 
whatsoever  mpans  were  necessary,  shrink- 
ing from  nothing — as  to  afford  reason  suf- 
ficient for  the  worship  given  him  by  his 
countrymen.  Into  this  consideration  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter;  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  aspect  of  the  man, 
which  strikes  us  with  repugnance,  is  one 
which  has  raised  his  own  people  to  the 
highest  expression  of  sentiment  which  a 
nation  can  make  towards  its  favorite 
singer.  That  deep-searching  Teutonic 
mind  which  spares  no  trouble,  no  labor  to 
itself,  no  cost  to  others — which  has  such  a 
melting  susceptibility  indoors,  and  such  a 
pitiless  determination  without — is  the  kind 
of  mind  to  appreciate  self-culture  in  all 
those  heights  and  depths  which  thrill  our 
less  thoroughgoing  philosophy.  The  steady 
perseverance  of  a  scientific  aim  through 
everything,  the  subordination  (when  ne- 
cessary) of  other  people's  happiness  and 
comfort  to  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  piece 
of  spiritual  experience — processes  which 
strike  us  with  a  certain  sense  of  calm  and 
polished  barbarity — are  to  the  Teuton  so 
natural  and  praiseworthy  as  to  claim  no 
special  comment.  Neither  the  poet  nor 
the  nation  would  do  this  wantonly — only 
when  necessary, — when  the  culture  of  the 
one  or  the  progress  of  tlie  other  made  it 
indispensable.  To  our  minds  such  ways 
of  working  one's  will  are  never  indispensa- 
ble :  but  feelings  differ  even  in  the  heart  of 
civilisation.  That  Goethe,  however,  in  his 
integrity,  may  very  well  be  taken  as  ^  type 
of  his  nation,  few  Germans  will  hesitate  to 
allow  with  pride.  All  its  patient,  long-en- 
during theories,  its  kindliness  in  detail,  its 
stern  abstract  disregard  of  all  cruelties  that 
are  necessary,  its  persevering  pursuit  of 
knowledge  at  any  cost,  its  abundant  senti- 
mentalities and  pitiless  resolution,  are  all 
to  be  found  in  him  magnified  and  glorified. 
His  serenity  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  its 
phlegmatic  temper,  his  brilliant  persistence 
the  most  beautiful  type  of  its  obstinate  de- 
termination. And  when  we  read  of  the 
poet's  use  of  everybody  and  everything 
around  him,  men's  friendship  and  Women's 
love,  for  his  own  stepping-stones  and  edu- 
cational courses,  we  remember  (with  a 
shudder)  the  later  story  of  those  Prussian  * 

*  See  ofHcial  reports  of  Prussian  generals  touch- 
ing the  late  war. 


officers  who  marched  secretly  at  the  head 
of  imaginary  armies  through  peaceable 
France  before  a  blow  had  beeJ  struck  or 
menace  uttered,  placing  their  pickets  in 
imagination  with  a  horrible  matter-of-fact 
and  business-like  prevision  of  what  was  to 
come;  and  writing  down — in  the  gay 
cafes^  amid  merry  talkers  all  unconscious  of 
that  grim  comment  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  their  peaceable  lives — those  notes  and 
reports  which  were  at  once  the  foundation 
and  foreshadowing  of  reports  made  after- 
ward, when  the  armies  were  no  longer 
imaginary,  and  when  all  this  awful  cold- 
blooded study  had  ended  in  the  victory 
which  no  doubt  it  deserved.  No  doubt 
the  yictory  was  deserved ;  being  wrought 
for  by  such  long  labor,  such  minute  care, 
such  persevering,  patient,  unwearied  work. 
But  the  work,  and  the  way  of  deserving, 
are  such  as  chill  the  blood  in  one's  veins. 

We  repeat,  if  k  is  necessary  to  repeat  it, 
that  we  are  neither  accusing  Goethe  nor 
his  country  of  any  want  of  the  gentle  af- 
fections— kindness,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence. He  was  very  good  to  a  great  many 
people,  supported  various  poor  petitioners, 
took  thought  and  pains  for  his  dependants, 
and  was  often  most  considerate  and  sym- 
pathetic in  word  and  feeling,  as  well  as 
kind  in  act.  He  was  simply  remorseless 
in  carr)'ing  out  his  projects,  whatever  they 
might  be — pleasantly,  good-humoredly,  af- 
fectionately remorseless — not  to  be  turned 
from  that  sublime  work  of  self-cultivation 
by  anything  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Goethe  was  bom  in  the  year  1749,  in 
the  town  of  Frankfort,  in  the  old  world, 
before  the  French  Revolution  was  dreamt 
of,  when  Frederick  was  fighting,  and  Louis 
Quinze  heaping  up  the  measure  of  iniqui- 
ties which  were  to  be  visited  upon  the 
heais  of  his  children.  Germany  was  an 
unknown  land  to  what  were  then  called 
the  Muses.  To  all  the  wits  it  was  a  coun- 
try of  barbarians,  of  everlasting  mist  and 
darkness.  Even  its  own  sons  despised  its 
noble  language,  its  wealthy  traditions,  the 
poetry  and  music  that  lay  incipient, 
undeveloped  about  the  roots  of  the  nation- 
al life.  A  few  bald  French  couplets  were 
more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Teuton  kings 
and  nobles  than  all  the  chaotic  traditionary 
riches  native  to  the  soil.  Other  stars  were 
beginning  to  come  out  in  the  sky,  less 
known  and  less  knowable,  by  dint  of  deal« 
ing  with  arts  less  universal  than  that  oi 
Song,  when  the  great  Sun  of  German  lite- 
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rature  rose  unthought  of  out  of  the  homely 
Frankfort  street.  The  poet  was  bom  in 
that  condition  of  life  which  the  melancho- 
ly Jewish  thinker  prayed  for.  His  family 
was  neither  rich  nor  poor.  They  had  no 
nobility  to  open  to  them  the  higher  hea- 
vens of  German  society,  but  they  had  civic 
importance  and  consideration,  which  in  its 
way  is  almost  as  good.  If  thus  he  had 
little  claim  upon  the  notice  of  the  great, 
the  young  Goethe  was  still  in  a  position 
which  attracted  the  interest  of  many,  a 
perfectly  well-known  individual,  whose 
doings,  if  remarkable,  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract speedy  notice.  And  from  the  be- 
ginning these  doings  were  remarkable. 
Through  all  the  course  of  his  education  he 
stands  forth  upon  the  duller  background 
of  the  ordinary  youths  about  him — a  fig- 
ure always  striking,  though  more  from  a 
certain  air  of  jocund  greatness  and  good- 
humored  superiority  to  everybody  around 
than  from  more  tangible  causes.  At  Leip- 
sic,  at  Strasburg,  at  home  in  Frankfort, 
wherever  he  goes,  he  is  not  as  other  lads ; 
he  is  already  the  young  demi-god  among 
ordinary  flesh  and  blood — kind  to  the 
lower  creatures  about  him — with  a  jovial 
carelessness,  beneficence,  and  sympathy, 
throwing  himself  into  their  smaller  con- 
cerns, yet  always  looking  over  their  heads, 
finding  no  equal  amid  the  youthful  crowd, 
and  requiring  none,  his  nature  being  satis- 
fied with  the  other  relationship.  At  Leip- 
sic  there  was  a  certain  Kathchen  upon 
whom  he  experimented  with  rudiments  of 
love-making,  trying  his  'prentice  hand  in 
th^it  art  of  producing  emotion  which  was 
always  so  pleasant  to  him.  At  Strasburg 
or  near  it  he  found  Frederika,  one  of  the 
sweetest  simplest  figures  in  the  whole  pa- 
norama of  his  life,  whom  he  loved  after  the 
Goethe  fashion,  as  long  as  was  perfecdy 
agreeable  and  useful  to  him,  and  left  when 
her  day  was  over,  sorry  for  her  with  a 
magnanimous  sense  that  to  lose  him  was 
indeed  a  calamity  worth  lamenting.  His 
friends  of  the  other  sex  ministered  equally  to 
the  young  demi-god*s  spiritual  nourish- 
ment One  of  them  was  Jung  Stilling, 
whose  poverty  and  homeliness  the  beauti- 
ful popular  Goethe  patronised  and  protect- 
ed. "  Sympathising  with  Stilling,  listen- 
ing to  him,  and  dexterously  avoiding  any 
interference  with  his  religious  faith,  he  was 
not  only  enabled  to  be  his  friend,  but  also 
to  learn  quietly  and  surely  the  inner  na- 
ture of  such  men."  Another  friend  at- 
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tracted  him  by  a  different  exposition  of 
human  nature,  as  knowing  how  "  to  sub- 
ordinate himself  with  dignity."  Thus  the 
splendid  student  began  his  life's  career. 
With  or  without  dignity,  all  who  came  in 
his  way  had  to  subordinate  themselves,  to 
open  their  secret  chambers,  and  give  up 
what  enlightenment  was  in  them  to  the 
eager  and  insatiable  curiosity  with  which  he 
ranged  about  this  litde-known  world.  A 
noble  sentiment  and  a  noble  power,  it 
may  be  said,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  know- 
ledge well  worth  any  man's  while.  Yet 
somehow  the  process  chills  the  spectator, 
gay  as  is  the  soul  and  brilliant  the  career 
of  this  great  learner,  this  Welt-kind,  appren- 
ticing himself  to  life. 

His  first  work  of  any  importance  was 
the  heroic  drama  of  *  Gotz  von  BerHchin- 
gen,*  which  was  also  WaUer  Scott's  first 
work,  so  to  speak;  the  forerunner  of  all 
those  Marmions  and  Ivanhoes  which  have 
long  obliterated  and  superseded  their  Ger- 
man pioneer.     *  Gotz'  was  written  when 
Goethe  was  twenty-two,  and  is   perhaps 
more  remarkable  as  being  his  banner  of 
revolt  against  the  poeticd  canons  of  his 
time,  the  outburst  of  a  new  national  litera- 
ture and  new  generation  of  genius — and 
also  as  the  origin  of  a  school  of  poetry- 
widely    extended  among  ourselves,   and 
scarcely  yet  exhausted  in  force  and  power 
— than    from    its    own    intrinsic    merits.. 
These  merits  we  cannot  think  to  be  greats 
though  that  it  was  wonderful  in  its  daring, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  startled  the  whole 
German  world  by  a  marvellous  revelation 
of  something  of  their  own,  worth  caring 
for,  which  would  naturally  have  the  pro- 
foundest  effect  upon  a  people  living,  as  it 
were,  out  of  their  own  language  in  the 
borrowed  delights  of  an  alien  literaturej. 
neither  congenial  nor  natural  to  them*     Ift; 
circumstances   so   exceptional  it  may  be 
right  to  characterise  this  drama  as  "  a  work, 
of  daring  power,  of  vigor,  of  originality — a 
work  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
letters ;"  or,  with  a  newspaper  of  the.  day,, 
to  describe  it  as  "  a  piece  in  which,  ther 
three  unities  are  shamefully  outraged,,  and 
which  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  comedy,, 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  beautiful,, 
the   most   captivating    monstrosity."     In 
these  days,  however,  few  English  readers 
will  find  *G6tz'  either  captivating  or  beau- 
tiful.    It  is  busding,  rapid,  and  full  of  ac- 
tivity in  its  plot  and  action ;  yet  it  strikes 
us  as  looking  much  more  like  a  fossil  than 
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an  animated  picture  of  life.     One  reason 
of  this  probably  is,  that  the  author,  with  a 
philosophic  coolness  most  characteristic  of 
his  nature,  makes  it  his  aim,  not  to  repre- 
sent any  group  of  individual  souls,  their 
passions  and  motives,  but  to  give  "  a  pic- 
ture of  the  age."     His  picture  of  the  age, 
however,  is  abrupt  and  fragmentary.     It 
has  neither  the   fulness   and  richness  of 
Scott,  nor  the  minute  and  patient  detail  of 
Manzoni;  although,  so  far  as  this  effort  is 
concerned,  Goethe  was  the  parent  of  both 
these    great    writers.    The    drama    is    a 
breathless  sketch — rapid,  stirring,  and  fall 
of  movement,  but  without  passion,  almost 
without  strong  emotion.     Gotz  himself  is 
but  thrown  in  in  bold  outline  upon  the 
canvas,  his  character  very  faintly  indicat- 
ed, and  his  position  never  made    quite 
clear.     His  mixture  of  patriotism  and  in- 
dividualism ;  his  readiness  for  a  raid  at  any 
time ;  his  loyalty,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  hostility  to  everybody  else, — 
have   not  the  clearness  and  force  which 
such  a  picture  requires.     The  vacillating 
contre-hcros,   again,    Weislingen,   is    little 
more  than  a  shadow.     The  manner  of  his 
reconciliation  to  Gotz ;  the  way  in  which 
he  falls  in  and  then  out  of  love  with  Maria ; 
the  perfectly  proper  and  pretty  behavior  of 
that  young  woman  herself,   who,  after  a 
brief  engagement  to  this  captivating  trait- 
or, calmly  makes  up  her  mind  to  love  and 
wed  her  next  suitor, — are  neither  distinct- 
ly explained,  nor  indued  with  that  positive 
reality  of  action  which  makes  explanation 
unnecessary.     Of  itself,  indeed,  the   pro- 
duction would  be  but  of  small  account, 
were   it  not   for  the  results  which  have 
flowed  from  it :  it  was  as  the  opening  of  a 
door  into  that  romantic  and  picturesque 
world  of  the  middle  ages,  which  has  since 
afforded  us  so  many  splendid  pictures.     A 
work  altogether  destitute  of  passion,  and 
made  up  rather  of  conventional  drawings 
of  certain  typical  characters  than  of  any 
living  study  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
past,  it    has  yet    produced   the  brilliant 
school  of  fiction  in  which  Scott*s  glowing 
pictures   take  the  highest  place,  and   to 
which  we  also  owe  the  *  Promessi  Sposi,* 
and  even  *  Notre  Dame.' 

Goethe's  genius  opened  up  this  way, 
and  gave  the  first  impulse.  Perhaps  it 
was  but  the  carelessness  of  his  youth  push- 
ing the  door  open  as  he  passed,  throwing 
the  impulse  from  him  at  random,  in  the 
swing  and  fulness  of  his  progress,  which 


made  the  real  and  immediate  result  of  his 
first  effort  in  sustained  composition  so  much 
less  great  and  notable  than  its  succeeding 
ones.  But  the  English  reader,  at  least, 
will  trace  with  more  interest  the  germs  of 
some  of  Scott's  most  animated  scenes  in 
the  hasty  narrative  of  *  Gotz  von  Berlichin- 
gen,'  than  will  move  him  towards  that 
narrative  himself.  The  trooper's  descrip- 
tion to  the  wounded  Selbitz  of  the  distant 
battle  has  in  it  a  curious  suggestion,  which 
is  worked  out  with  infinitely  superior  force 
in  the  prison  scene  in  *  Ivanhoe,'  where 
Rebecca  with  much  more  eloquence  per- 
forms a  similar  service  for  the  wounded 
Saxon.  And  tlie  abrupt  introduction  of 
the  Vehme  Gericht  may  also  be  identified 
as  having  suggested  the  more  elaborate 
study  of  that  mysterious  and  somewhat 
theatrical  secret  society  which  is  to  be 
found  in  *  Anne  of  Geierstein.'  Thus  Goe- 
the's first  production  had  a  fate  quite  be- 
yond its  absolute  merits.  It  was  noj  a 
creation,  but  it  was  creative.  It  helped 
into  being  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and 
universally,  if  temporarily,  successful  de- 
velopment of  literature  ever  known.  The 
philosophical  critic,  looking  back  upon  all 
the  extravagances  and  exaggerations  of 
that  romantic  school,  may  doubt  whether 
the  world  was  much  the  better  for  it.  But 
certainly  the  world  has  been  the  better  for 
Scott ;  and  Goethe's  early  outburst  of  ro- 
manticism would  seem  to  have  been  the 
sign-post  which  directed  his  genius  to  that 
hitherto  untrodden  way. 

Having  cast  this  seed  into  the  firuitfiil 
world,  which  received  it  eagerly,  with  cla- 
mors of  applause  more  than  suited  to  the 
occasion — for  indeed  that  world  did  not 
know  that  Scott  was  coming,  and 
Manzoni  and  the  rest,  and  clamored 
for  *  Gotz '  only,  who  was  scarcely  worth 
its  trouble — the  careless  young  demi-god 
swept  on  upon  his  wildly-splendid,  ungov- 
ernable, yet  always  self-controlled  way. 
The  bigness  and  sweep  of  his  going  gives 
a  certain  air  of  wild  freedom  to  his  youth- 
ful career;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
perfect  is  the  self-control  which  exists  un- 
derneath the  youthful  abandon^  and  how 
thoroughly  Goethe  has  himself  and  his 
passions  in  hand,  going  just  so  far  as  he 
thinks  fit,  and  no  further,  either  in  love  or 
riot.  *  Gotz,'  we  have  said,  was  his  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against  literary  canons,  uni- 
ties, and  established  law  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  restraints  of  which  he  did  not 
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choose  to  endure.  But  the  work  which 
followed  was  more  real,  permanent,  and 
influential  than  *  Gotz.*  We  in  this  gene- 
ration have  partially  forgotten,  partially 
drifted  away  from,  all  possibility  of  interest 
in  the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter ;'  but  its  influ- 
ence has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  very  nearly  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  not  of  itself,  but  of  the 
stimulus  it  gave  to  the  imagination.     As 

*  Gotz '  created  the  romantic,  so  did  *  Wer- 
ter *  the  sentimental  school  of  literature — 
which  was  a  questionable  advantage  per- 
haps, yet  acted  upon  the  mind  of  Europe 
in  a  quite  prodigious  and  almost  incalcu- 
lable way.  The  wild  passion,  of  the  se- 
cond outburst  is  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  calm  historical  character  of  the  former. 

*  Werter*  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  story, 
told  almost  entirely  by  himself,  of  a  young 
man  distraught  with  love.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
two  experiences  in  real  life — one  of  them 
being  that  of  Goethe  himself,  who,  like 
Werter,  fell  in  love  with  a  betrothed  maid- 
en; but  being  Goethe,  and  not  Werter, 
mastered  his  love  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all 
the  imaginative  and  mental  sweetness  pos- 
sible out  of  it :  the  other  that  of  a  less  for- 
tunate youth,  bearing  the  unlucky  name 
of  Jerusalem,  whom  love  drove  to  suicide. 
Goethe  put  his  friend's  end  to  his  own 
story,  and  the  result  was  such  a  revelation 
of  youthful  sentiment  in  all  its  foolishness, 
weakness,  strength,  infinitude,  and  absur- 

.  dity,  as  perhaps  has  never  been  made  be- 
fore or  since.  This  is  not  the  time  to  criti- 
cise *  Werter.*  Its  faults  have  long  been 
apparent  to  the  world,  and,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  these  faults  are  the  very 
things  which  have  been  so  repeated  ad 
nauseam  that  the  parent  book  has  to  bear 
the  burden  of  much  folly  not  its  own.  But 
something  more  true  and  real  lay  beneath, 
in  which  human  nature  itself  found  expres- 
sion. In  these  melancholy  pages,  there  is 
not  only  a  somewhat  maudlin  lover  work- 
ing himself  up  to  frenzy,  but  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  whole  race,  wild,  excited,  full  of 
questioning  and  discontent,  tossing  it- 
self against  those  prison  walls  of  ordinary 
life,  law,  and  wellbeing,  which  are  to  the 
sober  soul  a  home  and  shelter.  Scepti- 
cism and  clean  negation  of  everything  un- 
seen and  intangible  had  come  to  their  cli- 
max  in  the  world ;  and  following  that  cli- 
max, or  along  with  it,  had  come  its  unfail- 
ing accompaniment,  that  profound  spiritual 
disgust,  weariness,  and  mbery,  which,  so 


long  as  human  nature  retains  something 
spintual  in  it,  must  always  attend  upon 
infidelity.  If  man  is  to  have  no  soul,  it 
seems  indispensable  either  that  he  should 
have  no  imagination,  or  that  that  imagination 
should  go  mad  and  lose  itself  in  a  hundred 
fluctuations  of  misery,  fi-om  unrest  to  de- 
spair. "  *  Werter,*  **  says  Carlyle,  "  is  but 
the  cry  of  that  dim-rooted  pain  under 
which  all  thoughtful  men  of  a  certain  age 
were  languishing ;  it  paints  the  misery,  it 
passionately  utters  the  complaint — and 
heart  and  voice  all  over  Europe  loudly  and 
at  once  responded  to  it.  True,  it  pre- 
scribes no  remedy ;  for  that  was  a  far  dif- 
ferent, far  harder  enterprise,  to  which 
other  years  and  a  higher  culture  were  re- 
quired ;  but  even  this  utterance  of  pain, 
even  this  little,  for  the  present,  is  ardently 
grasped  at,  ancf  with  eager  sympathy  ap- 
propriated in  every  bosom.** 

This  description  places  the  work  upon  a 
higher  level  than  we  should  ourselves  be 
inclined  to  give  it  *  Werter,*  so  far  as  it 
is  a  spiritual  cry  at  all,  seems  to  us  more  a 
protest  against  unhappiness  than  the  ex- 
pression of  that  sublime  discontent  which 
concerns  one's  own  being  in  the  first  place. 
But  of  all  the  protests  of  humanity  there 
is  none  that  echoes  so  widely  and  strikes 
so  deep.  Why  should  not  we  be  happy  ? 
What  need  can  there  be  in  heaven  or  earth 
so  absolute,  so  unanswerable  as  this  ?  and 
if  personal  happiness  is  not  to  be  had,  why 
should  the  lawless  and  hopeless  soul  en- 
dure, why  should  it  suffer  the  happiness  of 
others  ?  Setting  aside  all  religious  re- 
straints, the  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  simply 
unanswerable.  Philosophy  at  the  highest 
can  but  encourage  and  stimulate  the  de- 
spairing soul  by  arguments  as  to  what  is  best 
and  most  courageous  in  his  circumstances. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question;  and  while 
suicide  is  cowardice  in  one  way  of  think- 
ing, it  is  undoubted  courage  in  another. 
Such  was,  we  think,  with  great  reason, 
the  opinion  of  Goethe*s  age.  But  *  Werter  * 
is  neither  an  apology  for  suicide  nor  an  ar- 
gument in  its  favor.  It  is  only  a  picture 
of  the  processes  by  which  a  weakly- pas- 
sionate, vacillating,  and  doubtful  man  is 
driven  by  the  gradual  working  up,  half 
conscious  and  voluntary,  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, to  adopt  that  vulgar  tour  deforce  and 
easy  way  of  getting  out  of  his  dilemma. 
No  character  has  proved  itself  so  interest- 
ing to  genius  as  that  of  this  doubtful  being, 
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never  quite  sure  of  what  he  would  be  at, 
unable  to  take  any  decisive  step,  plagued 
by  his  power  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion (which  is  our  modem  fashion),  or  by 
incapacity  for  taking  stringent  measures  of 
any  kind  either  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes 
or  to  subdue  them.  What  a  wonderful 
descent,  however,  it  is  in  the  scale  of  pow- 
er, from  the  sublime  vacillation  of  Hamlet 
to  the  maudlin  lingering  of  Werter !  We  do 
not  mean  to  compare  the  two — that  would 
be  in  every  way  unjust;  for  the  great 
charm  of  *  Werter  *  is  simply  its  youthfiil- 
ness,  its  revelation  of  an  immature  mind 
and  exuberant  imagination — and  any  com- 
parison between  it  and  our  great  poet's 
most  splendid  work  would  be  as  ridiculous 
as  inappropriate;  but  yet  imder  what  chang- 
ed conditions,  with  what  curious  difference, 
does  the  great  type  of  hesitation,  of  doubt, 
of  unrest,  present  itself  to  the  one  and  the 
other !  Shakespeare,  with  that  perfection 
of  good  sense,  good  taste  and  feeling, 
which  are  so  largely  mingled  in  the  divine 
intuition  of  genius,  has  put  away  love  al- 
together from  the  great  intellectual  being 
who  wavers  before  the  awful  question  set 
before  him — a  question  which  concerns 
principles  much  more  momentous  than  his 
own  personal  happiness  or  misery.  It 
seems  even  profane  to  imagine  the  possi- 
bility^ of  Ophelia's  frown  putting  the  times 
out  of  joint  for  Hamlet.  But  the  question 
of  personal  happiness  is  the  one  specially 
involved  in  *  Werter.*  It  is  Lotte  who  is 
the  sun  and  centre  of  his  world :  his  philo- 
sophy, his  musings,  nature  itself,  alter  ac- 
cording as  her  brow  is  bright  or  cloudy ; 
and  though  all  manner  of  sadnesses  are 
skilfully  worked  into  the  picture  to  exag- 
gerate the  situation  and  deepen  the  gloom, 
these  are  rather  reflections  of  feeling  than 
independent  thought,  and  as  certainly  ray 
out  from  the  central  fact  that  Werter  him- 
self is  personally  wretched,  as  do  the  de- 
tails of  his  suicide.  With  Hamlet,  on  the 
other  hand,  personal  feelings  hav(?&ittle  to 
do.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
disappointed  ambition,  for  instance,  had 
any  share  in  the  heaviness  which  overshad- 
ows him  from  the  beginning.  He  is  sick  of 
the  mystery  of  sorrow  and  evil  about  him, 
full  of  forebodings  which  have  nothing  per- 
sonal in  them,  dim  perceptions  of  undefined 
wrong,  suspicion,  and  fear,  as  of  a  spirit 
walking  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  but  di- 
vining the  presence  of  evil  companions 
that  make  night  hideous.     This  dun  and 


sickening  consciousness  of  wickedness  and 
falsehood  round  him  has  swept  the  natural 
delights  and  miseries  of  youth  out  of  Ham- 
let's mind  at  the  very  outset  of  his  history. 
His  love  has  been  blown  out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind,  by  that  chill  air  of  suspicion  and 
miserable  doubt  which  has  killed,  so  to 
speak,  his  personal  existence,  his  self-re- 
gard, his  capacity  for  enjoyment — even 
his  natural  interest  in  what  becomes  of 
him.  Even  before  the  shock  of  absolute 
knowledge  which  unveils  to  him  the  mys- 
tery of  crime  which  he  suspected,  he  has 
ceased  to  care  much  what  becomes  of  him. 
Not  one  gleam  of  personal  motive  is  in  all 
he  thinks  and  says.  His  sense  of  undis- 
closed wrong — of  evil  preferred  to  good, 
and  falsehood  to  truth,  of  unreality  and 
lies  in  everything  great  and  small  that  sur- 
rounds him,  has  paralysed  the  very  sense 
of  self  within  him. 

We  ought  to  ask  the  reader's  pardon 
once  more  for  placing  Hamlet  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  Werter — but  Werter  here  means 
Goethe,  a  more  worthy  comparison;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  utterly  opposed 
our  Shakespeare's  theory  is  to  all  die  artistic 
principles  of  Goethe's  life  and  work.  It 
embodies  an  aspect  of  the  human  nature 
astray  in  the  world  which  has  not  occur- 
red to  his  intelligence,  great  as  that  intelli- 
gence is.  In  *  Werter,'  as  in  *  Meister,'  and 
still  greater  in  *  Faust,'  the  centre  of  the 
world  to  Goethe  is  self.  His  highest  misery 
is  that  man  can  get  so  little  out  of  this 
world — that  his  happiness  must  be  but  in 
dreams — that  all  is  limited  about  him— 
that  he  never  gets  what  he  wants :  whether 
it  be  Lotte,  whether  it  be  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  wisdom,  whether  it  be  plea- 
sure— never  can  he  get  what  he  wants. 
If  for  a  moment  the  delight  that  he  seeks 
is  accorded  to  him,  how  he  has  to  smart 
for  it !  In  his  later  years  the  poet  himself 
attempted  to  show  how  there  might  be  a 
remedy  for  this  in  a  voluntary  renunciation 
of  everything  that  was  not  to  be  procured — 
a  thin  sort  of  life-theory  not  of  much  genera! 
use,  we  fear.  But  for  the  present,  here  is 
the  grand  point  at  which  his  vacillating 
hero  and  his  philosophy  generally  break 
off  from  everything  Shakespearian.  Werter 
moans  and  maunders  till  the  reader  is 
very  sick  of  him ;  while  the  excellent  couple, 
whose  union  makes  his  misery,  stand  by 
wondering  somewhat,  sympathising  a  little, 
their  stolid  German  steadiness  just  modi- 
fied by  their  equal  German  sentimentalism. 
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He  does  not  want  to  separate  that  excel- 
lent Lotte  from  her  excellent  Albert ;  in 
short,  he  does  not  know  very  well  what 
he  wants,  except  to  undo  all  the  conditions 
of  life  and  get  to  be  happy  somehow.  This 
is  the  aim,  the  sole  end  visible  or  conceiv- 
able ;  and  this  is  the  great  poetic  tendency 
of  Goethe's  genius.  In  *  Faust '  it  is  treat- 
ed with  infinitely  more  splendor;  but  the 
central  idea  is  still  the  same. 

The  reader  of  the  present  day  cares  very 
little,  we  presume,  for  *  Werter  ;*  but  that 
there  are  really  charming  scenes  in  it,  full 
of  the  most  delightful  sense  of  both  natural 
and  moral  beauty,  no  one  who  has  ever 
glanced  at  the  book  will  deny.  Its  celebrity 
has  harmed  it  in  this  particular.  Had  it 
not  been  the  cause  of  a  kind  of  literary  re- 
volution, the  creation  of  a  new  school,  the 
stimulus  to  a  new  kind  of  intellectual  life, 
more  justice  would  infallibly  have  been 
done  to  the  exquisite  simple  background 
against  which  the  hero  staggers  and  stum- 
bles. Notwithstanding  one  recollection  of 
delicious  comicality  which  thrusts  itself 
into  our  memory, — the  climax  of  that  scene 
of  the  thunderstorm,  in  which  Lotte,  awed 
and  overcome  by  sublime  emotion  and  ad- 
miration, lays  her  hand  upon  Werter's  and 
murmurs  "  Klopstock !" — we  agree  with 
Mr.  Lewes  in  his  admiration  of"  such  clear 
sunny  pictures,  fulness  of  life,  and  deli- 
cately-managed simplicity."  The  groups  of 
children,  especially,  are  lovely,  natural, 
and  unaffected  in' the  highest  degree ;  and 
Goethe's  power  of  representing  them  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  his 
genius,  saying  much  which  we  should  not 
have  otherwise  divined  both  for  the  poet 
and  the  man. 

*  Werter '  took  the  world  by  storm.  It 
pleased  everybody  except — for  a  time — 
Lotte  herself  and  her  good  husband,  who 
resented,  as  they  well  might,  the  liberty 
taken  with  them.  Goethe,  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  he  flashed  upon  them, 
was,  or  professed  to  be,  much  astonished 
by  this,  and  breathed  forth  the  deepest 
penitence.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  so  able  could  have 
thought  it  possible  that  the  respectable 
couple  whom  he  made  the  centre  of  such 
a  romance  could  have  taken  it  calmly. 
He  got  over  this  difficulty,  however,  with 
ease,  and  thus  leaped  into  fame  by  means 
of  that  which  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
private  episodes  in  a  young  man's  life — an 
unsuccessful  love ;  his  sense  of  the  artistic 


force  of  the  situation  mastering  even  that 
unpleasant  sense  of  personal  discomfiture 
which  is  apt  to  move  the  youthful  mind 
under  such  circuriistances.  Mr.  Lewes 
proves  most  distinctly  that  his  separation 
from  the  admirable  Lotte  was  indeed  very 
little  of  a  heartbreak  to  the  poet,  and  that 
he  managed  to  enjoy  life  and  a  multiplicity' 
of  other  loves  even  at  the  terrible  moment 
of  her  marriage.  And  immediately  after, 
another  star,  called  Lili,  rose  upon  the 
firmament,  calling  forth  much  the  same 
comedy  of  rapid  love,  rapture,  wavering, 
and  indifference  to  the  affection  once  at- 
tained, which  had  marked  his  youthful 
passions  before.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  last  indecisions  in  respect  to  this  new 
experience  by  the  appearance  upon  the 
scene  of  his  Duke,  Karl  August  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  the  little  potentate  who  has 
snatched  out  of  oblivion  a  certain  stand- 
ing-ground among  the  things  that  remain, 
by  dint  of  his  patronage  of  the  great  poets 
of  Germany,  and  the  curious  aesthetical 
centre  which  he  managed  to  establish — 
metropolis  of  wit  and  refuge  for  genius. 
Goethe  was  but  twenty-six  when  this  dis- 
tinction occurred  to  him.  He  went  with 
his  Duke  to  Saxe- Weimar,  falling  immedi- 
ately into  a  friendship  with  him  which 
lasted  till  death.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  the  life  they  led;  but  its 
homeliness,  and  roughness,  and  odd  mix- 
ture of  the  fine  and  the  brutal,  its  dainty 
over-refinements  and  its  romping  jollity, 
belonged  to  the  time  and  the  nation,  and 
were  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  being  fully 
shared  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the  whole 
circle  depended.  The  curious  royal  riot 
of  the  period  which  ensued,  the  grand- 
ducal  entertainments,  the  open-air  play- 
actings, the  celebrations  of  everybody's 
birthday,  the  odes,  the  masks,  the  illumina- 
tions, the  crackers,  and  the  music, — are 
they  not  all  written  in  the  book  of  Mr. 
Lewes  ?  The  members  of  the  little  court 
were  almost  all  young,  let  it  be  said ;  and 
the  pranks  they  played,  and  the  high -jinks 
they  executed,  are  the  drollest  interruption 
to  a  serious  story.  Everything  was  there 
that  the  imagination  could  desire  to  enrich 
the  rollicking  life  of  the  young  prince  and 
the  young  poet;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
are  worse  things  than  the  nonsense  into 
which  they  plunged  royally,  though  it  was 
sometimes  distinguished  by  tricks  as  stupid 
as  if  they  had  been  a  couple  of  foolish 
young  Guardsmen.     Here,   too,  Goethe 
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found  another  love,  in  some  respects  the 
most  serious  relation  of  his  life,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Frau  von  Stein,  one  of  the  high 
well-born  ladies  of  the  little  court, — a  wife 
and  a  mother,  to  be  sure,  but  that  was  a 
subject  of  indifference  at  the  time;    and 
we  presume  a  believer  in  human  nature 
may  be  allowed  to  think  their  connection, 
though  most  intimate  and  tender,  an  in- 
nocent one.     At  least  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  it  here ;  for  in  those  days  morality, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word, 
had  scarcely  any  existence.     To  this  lady 
Goethe  remained  entirely  devoted  for  ten 
years  of  his  life.     He  consulted  her  about 
everything,  saw  her  and  wrote  to  her  daily, 
loved  her  as  much  apparently  as  he  was 
capable  of  loving,  and  was  loved  by  her; 
and  though  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  capacity  of 
prophet  to  Goethe,  overwhelms  this  poor 
woman  with  reproaches  for  having  shown 
a  litde  feeling  when  she,  too,  in  her  turn, 
was  cast  aside,  yet  that  will  be  the  least  of 
her  faults  to  the  reader,  who  probably  will 
feel  that  a  woman  who  has  been  worship- 
ped for  ten  years  may  naturally  be  expect- 
ed to  feel  a  certain  pained  surprise  when 
that  worship  is  withdrawn.     Mr.  Lewes 
has  no  mercy  for  the  Frau  von  Stein    She 
was  forty-five  at  the  end  of  her  reign,  and 
ought  to  have  made  her  lover  a  curtsey 
and  retired  gracefully,  as  is  the  best  policy 
of  women ;  or  perhaps,  better  still,  should 
have  interested  herself  in  finding  a  succes- 
sor to  her  own  place  in  the  demi-god's 
affections.     On  the   contrary,  she  was  so 
extremely  unreasonable  as  to  be  angry  and 
wounded  by  his  desertion  !    However,  she 
was  the  centre  of  his  life  during  his  earlier 
career  at  Weimar,  before  the  visit  to  Italy 
which  made  another  epoch  in  it.     During 
this  time  he  wrote  several  of  his  plays,  and 
at  least  began  the  composition  of  *  Meister.* 
Of  ^  Iphigenia,'  *  Tasso,*  and  the  rest,  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  treat.    These  are  not 
the  works   which   separate  Goethe  from 
other  men ;  and  *  Faust  *  had  yet  to  be 
written    and    *  Meister  *    completed — the 
great  works  of  his  life. 

We  are  so  profoundly  aware  of  coming 
at  a  disadvantage  after  ^he  elaborate  and 
complete  comments  of  such  writers  as 
Carlyle,  Lewes,  and  a  host  of  others,  that 
we  feel  our  courage  waver  as  we  approach 
the  greater  productions  of  Goethe's  genius. 
But  for  the  fact,  indeed,  that  no  list  of 
great  poets  in  the  century  which  is  past 
could  be  in  the  least  possible  without  in- 


cluding the  author  of  '  Faust,'  we  should 
have  shrunk   altogether  from  the    task. 
Goethe  culminates  in  this   great  poem, 
which  is  as  much  the  epitome  of  his  genius 
as  the  *  Divina  Commedia  *  is  of  the  genius 
of  Dante.    The  story  is  too  well  known  to 
require   any   description.     It   is  founded 
upon  one  of  the  legends  which  has  taken 
deepest  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  especi- 
ally in  Germany ;  and  with  all  its  mystic 
meanings,  its  wild  mixture  of  diablerie^  and 
its  profound    intellectualism,  no    subject 
can  be  supposed  more  likely  to  tempt  the 
imagination  of  Goethe  or  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen.     The  whole  fable 
is  peculiarly  national.     No  other  country 
has  ever  given  so  exalted  a  place  to  the 
philosopher,  or  been  so  willing  to  regard 
him  as  the  possible  first  actor  in  a  great 
drama ;  nowhere  else  have  such  lofty  pre- 
tensions of  mind  been  put  forth,  and  no- 
where else  is  such  rough  horse-play  practic- 
able, or  such  wildly  grotesque  superstitions. 
The  rude  life  of  the  common  people,  un- 
veiled   by    any  poetic  graces — the  utter 
separation  of  the  soul  living  in  thought  in 
the  very  midst  of  that  teeming   vulgar 
existence  which  gives  so  characteristic  and 
striking  a  beginning  to  the  story — is  tho- 
r9ughly  Teutonic.     Such  a  contrast  else- 
where might  have  appeared  overstrained, 
but  in  Germany  it  is  natural.    ,And  only 
in  Germany  could  the  wild  fantastic  dream 
of  the  Brocken  and  its  amusements,  and 
the  coarse  horrors  of  the  witch's  kitchen, 
have  been  possible  to  the  imagination. 
The  drinking-bout  in  the  wine-cellar  might 
perhaps  be  equalled  in  other  countries; 
but  we  doubt  if  any  but  a  German  poet 
would  have  ventured  on  so  brutally  realistic 
a  picture,  or  permitted  the  boors  to  stand 
forth  before  us  in  all  their  besotted  stu- 
pidity without  even  a  gleam  of    wit  to 
make  them  pardonable.     The  subject  was 
thus  adapted  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
both  to  the  poet  and  his  audience.  In  Eng- 
land its  splendid  power  would  no  doubt 
sooner  or  later  have  forced  it  into  notice, 
but  its  success  could  never  have  been 
national.     Even  now,  we  believe,  when  it 
comes  to  them  with  the  sanction  of  genera- 
tions, the  first  effect  of  *  Faust  *  upon  the 
simple  mind  is  much  more  an  impression 
of  disgust  than  of  enthusiasm.     We  have 
been  dragged  into  admiration  by  dint  of 
the  effusive  and  loudly-proclaimed  delight 
of  those  we  have  looked  up  to  as  our  guides 
in  literature.     But  in  Germany  no  such 
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mediation  was  ever  necessary.  The  work 
at  once  found  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation ;  and  it  comes  to  us  with  this  vast 
mechanical  advantage,  so  to  speak — the 
advantage  of  having  been  received  into 
the  permanent  picture-gallery  of  the  world 
by  at  least  one  unanimous  nation. 

The  work  itself,  when  we  come  to  re- 
gard it  more  closely,  is  like  the  old  Werter- 
cry,  repeated  in  a  deeper,  vaster,  more 
splendid  tone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
fusing and  bewildering  of  all  great  poems. 
It  satisfies  the  reader  who  looks  no  further 
by  its  strange  and  wildly  tragic  story,  keep- 
ing its  meaning  safe  for  those  who  seek  it. 
But  to  those  who  seek  that  meaning  most 
anxiously,  it  appears  a  grand  phantas- 
magoria wilfully  broken,  in  which  great 
gleams  of  sudden  light  are  everywhere 
flanked  by  fantastic  storm-clouds  drifting 
up  from  some  unknown  sea,  from  some 
abyss  of  mystic  vapor  full  of  the  most 
bewildering  shapes  and  sounds  of  wonder. 
"The  scenes  are  mere  magic-lantern 
pictures,"  says  Coleridge,  who  in  his  own 
dreamy  soul  ought  to  have  been  able, 
one  would  have  thought,  to  compre- 
hend his  brother  poet :  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain reality  in  the  image,  however  false  its 
application  may  be.  Scenes  from  a  magic- 
lantern — with,  however,  the  great  living 
world  for  the  curtain  on  which  to  display 
them,  and  a  greater  unseen  world  with  all 
its  mystic  forces  crowding  in  to  fill  up  the 
intervals,  framing  every  picture  with  rolling 
clouds  of  wonder,  with  huge  shadows  vi- 
sionary and  fantastic,  yet  terrible  in  their 
suggestiveness.  Through  the  whole  drama 
this  sense  of  blended  reality  and  unreality, 
this  phantasmagoric  character,  possesses 
the  spectator.  He  does  not  read,  but  looks 
on  while  he  is  carried  from  the  bright  soft 
scenes  of  outdoor  life,  from  the  chamber  of 
the  student,  from  the  more  sacred  chamber 
of  the  girl — up  and  away  into  the  moun- 
tain mists,  where  that  wild,  senseless, 
hopeless  revel  is  going  on  among  the 
clouds,  vainer  than  humanity  at  its  vainest, 
sickening  and  terrible ;  then  down  again 
with  a  swoop,  fate-driven,  to  the  deeper 
phantasmagoria  below,  where  all  the  sky 
and  lights  are  changed,  anrf  woe  has  suc- 
ceeded bliss,  and  the  brief  human  dream 
of  thoughtless  love  and  delight  has  ended 
in  death  and  murder  and  madness.  Dreams 
all !  with  only  that  gigantic  grasp  of  sor- 
row, pain  unendurable,  to  distinguish  the 
dream   which    is  clothed    in    flesh    and 


blood  from  that  which  is  mere  air  and 
spirit 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  It  means  that 
in  all  the  earth  and  all  the  air  there  is 
nothing  that  can  satisfy  the  wandering, 
yearning,  passionate  soul,  which  is  a  stran- 
ger in  this  world  and  a  sojourner  like  its 
fathers.  Let  this  being  throw  every  re- 
straint aside ;  let  him  try  knowledge  at  any 
cost,  pleasure  at  any  cost ;  let  him  adven- 
ture himself  on  the  most  awful  of  penalties 
in  wild  pursuit  of  something  to  satisfy  him, 
scorning  safety,  comfort,  virtue,  everything 
that  might  be  supposed  to  stand  between 
him  and  enjoyment — and,  lo !  his  fate  is 
no  better  than  that  of  the  dullest  slave : 
he  has  but  a  darker  climax  of  misery,  a 
deeper  depth  of  pain,  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  his  struggle.  Who  will  show 
himany  good  ?  He  seeks  it  in  lofty  ways, 
ancMi  vile ;  in  the  flesh,  in  the  spirit,  in 
some  wild  intermediate  region  vyhere  fan- 
tastic delusions  reign,  and  all  is  as  wildly 
false  as  the  disappointment  is  bitterly  true. 
Never  was  a  more  tremendous  moral  work- 
ed out  for  our  instruction ;  but  the  object 
of  the  poet  is  not  moral.  He  cares  as  little 
for  morality  as  he  does  for  probability,  or 
the  unities  of  art,  or  any  other  conven- 
tional thing.  When  Faust  sets  forth  upon 
his  wild  journey,  it  is  even  with  no  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  that  satisfaction  for  which 
he  scornfully  risks  his  soul,  indifferent  to 
the  danger.  In  all  he  does  and  wishes 
there  is  the  constant  presence  of  tliis  scorn- 
ful despair,  this  want  of  all  faith  and  real 
expectation.  We  feel  that  he  accepts  the 
devil's  bargain,  and  sets  oiit  with  him  in- 
finitely more  for  the  excitement's  sake  and 
to  escape  from  the  gnawing  sense  of  his 
personal  failure,  than  with  any  real  belief 
that  Mephistopheles  can  help  him.  His 
arbitrary  and  arrogant  demand  of  the  de- 
mon's services  to  procure  him  Margaret 
on  the  spot,  as  he  might  have  demanded 
a  flower,  betrays  this  half-savage,  half-con- 
temptuous scorn  of  hopelessness.  For 
Faust  at  that  moment  has  no  thought  of 
Margaret  in  the  deeper  way  of  love,  which 
surprises  him  afterwards  when  his  soul  fa 
brought  in  contact  with  the  fipesh  and 
frank  'girlish  being,  so  simple,  true,  and 
tender,  whose  sudden  and  unthought  of 
touch  staggers  him  for  a  moment  in  hfa 
wild  career.  Here  one  gleam  of  human 
reality,  clear  a&  the  daylight,  simple  and 
penetrating  as  nature  herself,  alights  mo- 
mentarily upon  the  wanderer,  but  is  ob- 
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scured  by  the  wild  clouds  that  swallow 
him  once  again,  the  wild  search  to  which 
he  is  driven  by  the  fever  within  him  and 
the  fever  without,  his  weird  companion 
and  his  hungering,  despairing  soul.  This, 
to  our  thinking,  is  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  the  wonderful  drama.  The  story  em- 
bodies the  tragedy  of  Gretchen,  but  to 
Faust  it  is  but  an  incident  in  his  awful  his- 
tory, an  incident  summing  up,  indeed,  its 
inevitable  and  unchangeable  character,  its 
struggle  of  life  and  death  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  between  the  actual  and  the 
unseen,  and  its  desperate  attempt  to  snatch 
some  supreme  flower  of  satisfaction  out  of 
that  universal  chaos — if  not  of  the  soul, 
then  of  the  senses — anything,  anything! 
which  will  make  him  say  to  the  passing 
moment,  "  Linger,  thou  art  so  fair !"  If  we 
could  imagine  the  mournful  writa:  of 
Ecclesiastes — ^be  he  Solomon,  be  he  %me 
other  heart-stricken  sage — roused  up  into 
a  sudden  tragic  passion  of  desire,  making  ^ 
one  last  frantic  effort  to  find  something 
which  has  not  already  been,  something 
out  of  the  sickening  routine  of  everyday 
disappointment,  there  are  no  other  gar- 
ments in  which  we  could  clothe  him  than 
those  of  this  eager  but  unhoping  spirit,  the 
scornful,  passionate,  despairing  Faust,  who 
is  as  contemptuous  of  the  risk  of  his  soul 
as  he  is  of  the  signing  in  blood  of  the  con- 
ventional compact.  And  here  it  must  be 
added  that,  if  any  gentle  reader  retains  a 
lingering  wish  to  be  able  to  approve  of 
Faust,  or  to  find  some  moral  excellence 
struggling  though  his  darkness,  that  fond 
imagination  had  better  at  once  be  dismiss- 
ed from  the  mind.  No  thought  of  morality 
is  in  the  whole ;  on  the  contrary,  its  bonds 
are  voluntarily  and  consciously  laid  aside 
in  order  that  the  last  experiment  may  be 
tried  without  any  obstacle ;  and  this  even 
^  the  most  didactic  mind  will  recognise  as 
*  a  kind  of  necessity.  Faust,  accordingly, 
is  not  a  being  to  excite  any  moral  sym- 
pathy; he  is  not  a  good  man  captive  to 
error,  or  led  away  by  temptations  of  the 
devil — or  even  struggling  against  the  forces 
of  evil  which  are  massed  and  grouped 
around  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes  out 
to  meet  them.  He  inspects  them  with  an 
eager  scrutiny,  and  makes  a  distinct  mental 
effort  to  find  in  them,  if  not  some  good, 
yet  some  pleasure, — a  fact  which  naturally 
increases  tenfold  the  reality  of  his  disgust 
and  sickening  perception  of  the^verlasting 
meanness  and  pettiness  of  that  wild  riot 


which  is  so  full  of  seeming  abandon^  but 
yet  so  slavish  in  its  fantastical  restraints. 
The  only  moment  at  which  the  man  is 
hushed  out  of  his  wild  fever  is  when  the 
touch  of  love  has  arrested  him — ^wjien 
compunction  seizes. him — when  his  wild 
course  is  stopped  for  the  moment,  and  a 
thought  of  the  ruin  he  may  bring  upon  the 
creature  he  loves  daunts  him  in  the  deliri- 
ous fearlessness  which  up  to  this  moment 
has  been  his  condition.  The  scene  in  the 
cave,  for  which  Mr.  Lewes  curiously 
enough  declares  he  can  find  no  reason, 
seems  to  us  the  one  point  where  the  storm- 
driven  spirit  touches  earth,  before  all  the 
powers  of  hell  tighten  upon  him  that 
grasp  which  he  scorns  and  loathes,  but 
cannot  any  longer  shake  off.  Love  and 
Nature  have  momentarily  turned  him 
back  into  a  man.  "  Shall  I  not  feel  her 
pangs — her  ruin  ?"  he  cries.  "  Must  I 
drag  her  and  her  peace  into  the  dust?" 
It  is  the  sudden  soft  murmur  of  the  brook 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  mariner's  dream — 
the  sudden  break  of  light  in  the  sky,  show- 
ing still  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  a  possi- 
bility of  calm.  Short-lived  p)ossibility — 
impracticable  hope !  for  fate  is  not  to  be 
cheated,  nor  the  demon,  nor  those  wild  im- 
pulses which  give  both  fate  and  demon 
their  power. 

The  character  of  Mephistopheles  is  per- 
haps the  most  wonderful  creation  in  all 
fiction.  He  is  not  a  man  in  the  guise  of 
a  demon,  like  Milton's  magnificent  Satan, 
but  a  true  devil,  without  one  mitigating 
feature,  one  compunction,  one  feeling, 
good  or  bad.  From  the  time  that  he 
appears  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  in  a 
scene  which  we  must  say  is  not  so  shock- 
ing to  our  feelings  of  reverence  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  many  cases,  until  the  last 
word  of  the  drama,  which  he  snatches  at 
to  destroy  if  possible  the  one  hope  of  the  dy- 
ing girl  and  her  miserable  destroyer,  the 
completeness  of  his  heartless,  soulless, 
devilish  nature  is  never  disturbed  by  any 
inopportune  breaking-in  of  humanity.  The 
mocking  unbelief  which  chuckles  in  the 
very  presence  of  divinity  over  its  own 
changeless,  emotionless  estimate  of  things 
human,  is  a  more  original  conception  than 
that  of  the  haughty,  remorseful  demons 
who  still  remember  their  high  estate,  and 
in  the  very  height  of  their  pride  are  con- 
scious of  having  fallen.  Mephistopheles, 
however,  who  still  now  and  then  likes  to 
see  Der  Alte,  and  finds  it  good  of  so  great 
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a  Lord  to  be  civil  to  the  Devil,  is  such  an 
inconceivable  mixture  of  cold-blooded  im- 
pudence and  mockery  as  no  human  imagi- 
nation ever  before  dreamt  of.  And  there 
is  an  infinite  subtle  power  in  the  way  in 
which  this  being,  in  the  very  height  of  his 
unmitigated,  unimpressionable  intellectual- 
ism,  is  yet  bound  by  the  most  fantastic 
cantrips  of  diablerie  which  fascinates  the 
spectator.  He  who  could  jeer  when  he 
came  out  of  the  presence  of  God,  is  yet 
held  fast  by  the  pentagram  on  the  floor  as 
if  he  were  some  sorcerer's  familiar;  and 
has  to  be  thrice  bidden  to  enter,  and  to  go 
through  various  other  contemptible  formu- 
las with  a  mixture  of  absolute  rigmarole  in 
his  supernatural  cleverness  which  betrays  a 
mockery  still  more  profound  than  the 
mockery  of  the  devil — the  saturnine  laugh 
within  a  laugh  of  the  man  who  can  create 
and  despise  the  very  demon  who  leads 
him  to  perdition.  We  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  put  beside  this  extraor- 
dinary creation  of  genius.  Shakespeare 
was  at  once  too  human  and  too  divine — 
too  profoundly  moral  in  his  nature — to 
have  been  capable  of  it.  He  never  could 
have  brought  himself  to  sneer  at  the  Sneer- 
er,  and  to  hold  up  to  everlasting  mockery 
only,  the  worst  and  strangest  and  most 
pitiful  impersonation  of  evil  which  ever  oc- 
curred to  genius.  Other  poets  have  ele- 
vated the  Devil  into  a  splendid  embodi- 
ment of  despair — they  have  hated  him, 
contemned,  even  in  a  tender  turn  of  the 
great  poet's  nature  have  pitied,  the  hope- 
less One ;  but  only  Goethe  has  made  him 
at  once  powerful  and  ridiculous,  victorious 
and  paltry — the  grotesque  slave  of  an  an- 
gle, as  well  as  the  remorseless  master  of  the 
perishing  soul. 

It  is  in  Margaret,  however,  that  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  baffled  and  bewildered 
by  all  these  mysteries,  finds  rest  and  re- 
freshment and  food  for  his  sympathies. 
She  is  placed  so  beautifully  on  the  canvas, 
and  surrounded  with  such  a  bewiu  hing  at- 
mosphere of  song — and  her  presence  is, 
besides,  such  an  intense  relief  from  the 
gloom  and  tumult  of  the  other  scenes — 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  allow 
that  her  character  is  the  least  truly  con- 
ceived, and  the  least  perfect  in  execution. 
This  is  so  far  natural  that  the  use  of  woman 
in  poetry  is  chiefly  conventional,  or  rather 
typical,  and  that  so  long  as  she  represents 
a  certain  ideal  of  beauty,  love,  and  inno- 
cence, individualism  is  not  required  for 


her.  She  is  the  light  in  the  picture,  a 
thing  much  more  straightforward  and  free 
firom  complication  than  the  darkness.  We 
fear  that  in  saying  this  we  will  shock  many 
readers  to  whom  Margaret  is  the  true  at- 
traction of  *  Faust.'  Yet,  nevertheless,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  they  will,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  agree  with  us  when  they 
have  looked  a  little  closer  into  her.  She  is  in- 
tended, it  is  evident,  to  be  extremely  young^ 
— younger  even  than  the  ordinarily  ima- 
gined age  of  girlish  perfection — and  perfect- 
ly simple,  though  rapidly  developed  under 
the  magic  of  Faust's  presence,  admiration, 
and  love.  But  perhaps,  more  from  the 
fault  of  the  age  than  the  poet,  this  gentle 
creature  is  made  so  purely  superficial  as  to 
yield  at  once  to  her  lover  without  even  a 
thought  of  the  pollution  involved — and 
that  after  she  has  been  discoursing  him  in 
the  garden  scene  with  that  wonderful  mix- 
ture of  gravity,  piety,  and  bewildered  girl- 
ish simplicity  about  his  religion.  To  be 
sure,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
spiritual  power  of  Mephistopheles ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  powerful 
points  in  the  story  that  Mephistopheles 
has  no  power  whatever  on  Margaret.  He 
steals  the  jewels  for  her,  and  manages  for 
Faust  a  visit  to  her  empty  chamber — but 
he  does  no  more.  He  cannot  take  the 
lover  there  when  Margaret  is  within.  He 
can  neither  force  her  innocent  soul  into  sin, 
nor  even  throw  her  into  a  questionable  po- 
sition. Her  downfall  has  to  be  left  to  her- 
self; but  this  very  downfall  is  at  variance 
with  her  character.  She  who  has  but  a 
moment  before  been  full  of  sweet  and  anx- 
ious though  confused  thought  about  her 
lover's  faith — who  has  shown  such  quick 
and  true  spiritual  perception  as  regards 
Mephistopheles — and  who  a  little  after 
sings  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  a  hymn  so 
full  of  the  loftiest  pathos — consents  with 
the  careless  readiness  of  a  wanton  to  the 
first  proposal  of  evil.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  would  have  been  fatal  had  the  drama 
been  one  founded  upon  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  art.  As  it  is,  however,  the  wild 
rush  of  the  phantoms,  who  are  always 
ready  to  flood  the  scene,  and  hurry  it  on 
from  one  chapter  to  another,  prevents  us 
firom  dwelling  upon  the  incredible  rapid- 
ity of  the  action  at  this  the  central  point 
of  the  story.  Never  was  figure  more  pa- 
thetic than  that  of  ppor  Margaret  after- 
wards, though,  Jndeed,  her  aspect  up  to 
the  crowning  anguish  of  the  prison  scene 
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is  that  of  an  innocent  martyr  rather  than 
of  a  Magdalen.  "  My  heart  is  sore,  my 
peace  is  gone,"  she  sings  in  her  early  de- 
spondency before  evil  has  come  nigh  her. 
But  it  is  with  a  deeper  tragic  anguish  that 
her  song  is  full  when  she  addresses  the 
Mother  of  Tears— 

*'  Wheresoe'er  I  go, 
What  woe !  what  woe !  what  woe  ! 

Is  in  ray  bosom  aching! 
When  to  my  room  I  creep, 
I  weep !  I  weep  !  I  weep  ! 
My  heart  is  breaking." 

She  is  the  victim  whom  man  and  the 
devil,  the  struggling  mind  and  the  malign 
spirit,  require  to  give  emphasis  to  their  con- 
flict with  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  all 
the  laws  of  earth.  Without  this  example 
of  their  reckless  progress  over  the  very 
neck  of  humanity,  indifferent  how  and 
where  their  crushing  footsteps  fall,  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  audience  would 
have  been  less  immense ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  Margaret  brings  the  drama  into  a  region 
accessible  to  those  who  have  neither  in- 
sight nor  patience  enough  to  follow  that 
unending  tragedy  of  *  Faust,'  which  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  be  going  on  still  in  ever 
new  and  new  experiment,  new  clutches  at 
those  apples  of  Sodom  which  turn  to  ashes 
in  the  mouth. 

W^e  need  not  add  that  the  *  Faust  *  tra- 
gedy does  go  on  to  another  weird  scene, 
into  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  poet.  The  worshippers  of  Goethe  will 
be  led  by  their  cultus  into  these  obscure 
shades  of  mystic  poesy;  but  to  us  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  with  them,  neither  would  the 
reader  thank  us  for  endeavoring  to  open 
to  him  a  bewildering  region  where  even 
Mr.  Carlyle's  enthusiasm  could  induce  few 
to  follow.  One  of  the  many  proofs  that 
universal  and  sovereign  poetry  must  con- 
fine itself  within  the  Hmits  of  common  hu- 
man perception  and  feeling,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  fable  of  *  Faust '  resolves  it- 
self, in  reality,  with  by  far  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  readers,  into  the  story  of  Margaret. 
In  her — in  her  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
and  in  the  heartrending  pathos  of  her  woe 
— the  human  interest  centres.  It  is  imma- 
terial to  the  most  of  us  whether  the  philo- 
sopher ever  finds  or  not  the  mouthful  of 
content  for  which  he  risks  heaven  and  hell; 
but  the  weeping  maiden  placing  those 
flowers  before  the  shrine,  appealing  to  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows — the  broken  heart  dis- 
traught with  misery — never  can  be  indiffe- 


rent to  us.  The  simplest  soul  weeps  over 
her,  and  the  greatest.  What  is  Helena  to  us, 
or  any  other  prehistoric  witch  ? — ^but  Gret- 
chen  lays  the  claim  of  inalienable  human 
compassion  and  sympathy  upon  all  our 
thoughts. 

*  Wilhelm  Meister '  is  in  every  way  a  less 
comprehensible,  less  definable  work  than 
the  great  poem  which  has  made  Goethe's 
name  for  ever  illustrious.    The  best  and 
soundest  critics,  and  those  who  are  most 
deeply  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Goe- 
the, speak  with  a  concealed  bewilderment 
which  is  not  less,  though  it  is  more  amus- 
ing, than  that  of  the  casual  reader.     Mr. 
Lewes  himself  is  driven  to  beseech  us  to 
relinquish  any  attempt  to  discover  the  idea 
of  the  work,  and  to  "  standfast  by  history," 
which  would  be  very  reasonable  if  it  were 
simply  a  history  of  Meister  which  we  were 
contemplating.    "  The  first  six  books — ^be- 
yond all  comparison  the  best  and  most  im- 
portant— were  written,"  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
*'  before  the  journey  to  Italy :  they  were 
written  during  the  active  theatrical  period 
when  Goethe  was  manager,  poet,  and  ac- 
tor.    The  contents  of  thesfe  books  point 
very  clearly  to  his  intention  of  represent- 
ing in  them  the  whole  nature,  aims,  and 
art  of  the  comedian ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
Merck  he  expressly  states  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  portray  the  actor's  life.    Wheth- 
er at  the  same  time  he  meant  the  actor's 
life  to  be  symbolical,  cannot  be  positively 
determined.     That  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  secondary  intention.    The  primary 
intention  is  very  clear."    This  statement 
we  should  receive,  we  repeat,  as  perfectly 
satisfactory,  had  the  novel  been  anything 
but  the  *  Apprenticeship  of  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter.'    The  life  of  the  comedian  is  indeed 
perfectly  clear,  and  full  of  genius.    Though 
the  incidents  are  scanty,  and  though  the 
tale  goes  on  in  that  leisurely  way  which 
promises  eternal  duration,  there  is  quite 
enough  in  it  to  justify  its  existence,  were  we 
not  mystified  at  the  beginning  by  an  inti- 
mation of  some  hidden  thread  of  meaning 
which  no  intellect  yet  has  been  clear  enough 
to  seize.      "  The  work  is  one  of  the  most 
invaluable  productions,"  Goethe  says  to 
Eckermann ;  "  I  myself  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  the  key  to  it."    It  was  the  work  of 
nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was  given 
to  the  world  with  vast  solemnity,  and  has 
been  accepted  ever  since  its  publication  as 
an  admirable  parable  of  the  highest  class 
— if  we  only  could  divine  what  it  meant 
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We  confess  frankly  that  the  meaning  which 
is  so  very  hard  to  discover,  seems  to  us 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  The  Goethe- 
idolator  who  reads  it  over  and  over  will 
doubtless  be  rewarded  for  his  pains ;  but 
the  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper,  to  begin  ' 
with,  will  probably  never  return  to  this  per- 
plexing book.  Even  from  Carlyle  we  can 
glean  not  much  further  in  the  way  of  ab- 
solute enlightenment  than  an  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  "  temper  of  mind  " 
— that  is,  the  universal  calm,  impartiality, 
and  largeness  of  apprehension  displayed  in 
the  work — a  temper  which  permits  the 
most  diverse  characters,  to  display  them- 
selves, each  "  having  justice  done  "  to  him, 
each  living  "  freely  in  his  own  element,  in 
his  proper  form."  This  is  the  same  quali- 
ty which  Mr.  Lewes  defends  from  the 
charge  of  immorality,  by  defining  it  as  "  a 
complete  absence  of  all  moral  verdict  on 
the  part  of  the  author."  But  both  critics 
take  refuge  finally  in  that  personal  plea 
which  seldom  betokens  much  strength  of 
argument.  Goethe  did  it,  therefore  it  must 
be  great.  "  *  Meister '  is  the  mature  pro- 
duct of  the  first  genius  of  our  times,  and 
must,  one  would  think,  be  different  in  .va- 
rious respects  from  the  immature  products 
of  geniuses  who  are  far  from  the  first,  and 
whose  works  spring  from  the  brain  in  as 
many  weeks  as  Goethe's  cost  him  years." 
This  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  certainty. 

The  second  part  of  *  Wilhelm  Meister ' 
— his  Wanderjahre  or  Travels,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  English  version — is  still  more  pro- 
foundly bewildering.  The  processions  of 
misty  figures  that  wind  in  endless  obscurity 
through  it,  defy  at  once  the  intellect  and 
the  memory— and  the  mysterious  education 
which  goes  on  in  the  *  pedagogic  Province ' 
under  the  superintendence  of  "  the  Chief 
of  the  Three,"  reaches  to  a  height  of  mys- 
ticism quite  beyond  our  reach.  Such 
knowledge  is  too  high  for  us.  Yet  there 
are  lovely  pictures  in  this  wildest  and 
strangest  little  volume;  and  a  kind  of  in- 
effable unmeaningness,  as  of  a  purpose 
which  has  quite  overshot  its  mark,  attracts 
us  somehow  to  the  quaint,  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  first  four 
or  five  chapters.  We  have  not  the  remo- 
test idea  what  it  means,  and  would  much 
rather  not  have  it  explained  to  us ;  but  it  is 
like  a  picture  of  Van  Eyck,  or  some  other 
early  Teutonic  master — a  group  of  beings, 
half  celestial,  half  peasant,  like  nothing 
earthly,  yet  full  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
homely  soil.  We  have  no  reason  whatever 


to  give  for  this  caprice  of  admiration ;  and 
it  may  be,  for  aught' we  know,  rather  a  dis- 
grace to  us  than  otherwise ;  but  we  confess 
Qiat  in  all  *  Meister '  this  curious  fantastic 
picture  is  the  only  one  which  has  taken 
deep  hold  of  our  thoughts,  or  in  the  least 
touched  our  heart. 

However,  to  return  to  the  one  irrefrag- 
able base  of  argument :  Goethe  wrote  this 
book,  and  therefore  it  must  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  it.  He  lin- 
gered over  it,  in  some  curious  twist  of  his 
great  intellect,  more  than  he  did  over  any 
other  work.  *  Faust  *  was  a  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  what  *  Meister '  cost  him. 
That  this  is  but  another  instance  of  the 
manifold  mistakes  of  genius,  and  of  the 
special  perversity  of  this  genius,  we  might 
venture  to  say,  were  the  poet  any  one  but 
Goethe,  who  has  the  special  privilege  of 
possessing  still  a  body-guard  ready  to  repel 
any  attack.  But  that  the  demi-god  had 
this  perversity  is  evident  enough.  When 
we  read  that  in  Rome  his  whole  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  study  of  the  structure  of 
plants— an  investigation  which  surely  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  Garten- 
haus  at  Weimar — and  that  during  the 
French  campaign  in  which  he  accompanied 
his  Duke,  he  was  absorbed  in  a  theory  of 
colors — the  reader  cannot  but  feel  that 
either  a  wilful  abstraction  of  his  great  facul- 
ties from  the  more  important  matters  under 
his  eye,  or  an  almost  childish  waywardness 
of  imagination,  must  have  been  the  cause 
of  such  strange  aberration.  A  small  man, 
who  had  been  seized  by  such  fantastic  phi- 
losophies, would  either  have  concealed 
them  sedulously,  or  would  have  been  cha- 
racterized, senza  compiimenti,  as  a  fool.  But 
it  was  part  of  the  great  Goethe's  instinct 
to  follow  his  own  intuitions  wherever  they 
led  him  without  shame  or  self-explanation. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  such  produc- 
tions as  the  *  Elective  Affinities,'  the  Wahl- 
verwandtschafUn — the  monument  of  a  last 
love,  which  seized  him  when  he  was  sixty, 
and  at  length  married,  for  a  pretty  girl  in 
her  teens,  who  was  sent  back  to  school  by 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  uncomforta- 
ble romance.  This  story  relates  how  a 
husband  and  wife  fell  in  love  with  their 
two  visitors,  and  all  the  delicate  conflict  of 
sentiment  that  ensued  as  to  whether  the 
four  lovers  were  to  be  made  happy  or  not. 
Mr.  Lewes  ingeniously  assures  us  that, 
"  taking  life  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be, 
this  situation  may  be  considered  as  terribly 
true,  and,  although  tragic,  by  no  means 
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immoral " — an  opinion,  however,  so  little 
agreed  in  by  the  English  public  at  least, 
that  the  *  Wahlverwandtschaften '  is  the 
only  important  one  of  Goethe's  works 
which  remains  untranslated.  We  have  said 
that  by  this  time  Goethe  was  at  last  mar- 
ried, an  event  which  did  not  occur  till 
nearly  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of 
his  connection  with  Christiane  Vulpius,  the 
mother  of  his  children,  who  only  then  be- 
came his  wife.  The  incident  is  not  so 
pleasant  that  we  should  dwell  upon  it ;  but 
it  is  curious  as  illustrating  the  often-illustra- 
ted theory  of  the  weight  of  bondage  which 
men  avowedly  dreading  the  yoke  of  mar- 
riage bring  upon  themselves  by  other  con- 
nections. Goethe,  who  had  taken  the 
bloom  off  so  many  young  existences,  had 
in  his  old  age  to  groan  under  the  bond,  un- 
legalised,  but  strong  as  habit  and  his  own 
weakness  made  it,  to  a  coarse  and  intem- 
perate companion,  whom  he  could  neither 
mend  nor  get  free  from.  He  married  her 
finally,  which  was  well,  but  did  not  alter 
the  character  of  his  sufferings,  in  which, 
recollecting  the  experiences  of  his  past  life, 
the  vindictive  reader  will  feel  a  certain 
satisfaction  as  of  poetic  justice.  Certainly, 
unless  the  rules  of  morals  and  of  feeling 
are  abrogated  by  a  man's  greatness,  which 
we  do  not  hold  to  be  the  case,  Goethe  rich- 
ly deserved  to  have  a  fat  and  intemperate 
termagant  saddled  upon  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

That  life  ended  most  tranquilly,  among 
such  honors  as  have  fallen  to  few  men. 
He  lived  so  long  that  his  fame  went  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  univer- 
sal worship.  From  all  the  different  points 
of  the  compass  idolators  came  to  bow  be- 
fore his  shrine ;  and  these  not  common  ido- 
lators. In  intellectual  Germany  he  ruled 
supreme,  though  he  was  not  a  poHtical  or 
patriotic  German,  and  took  but  little  inte- 
rest in  the  national  cause.  His  indifference, 
indeed,  to  public  events  must  have  reached 
the  length  of  affectation,  as  we  find  him  in 
August  1830  commenting  upon  "the  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano  "  in  Paris,  meaning  not 
the  Revolution,  news  of  which  had  just 
arrived,  but  a  discussion  in  the  Academy 
between  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire ! 
— surely  a  ridiculous  piece  of  pretence 
which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  other- 
wise than  by  the  perversity  already  referred 
to,  or  such  a  petty  determination  to  be  su- 
perior as  it  is  painful  to  connect  with  the 
memory  of  a  great  man.  His  way  to 
the  grave  was  as  pleasant,  as  gradual,  as 


softly  carpeted  with  mosses  and  flowers, 
as  ever  beguiled  human  footstep  onward. 
Weimar  became  famous  through  the  worid 
by  his  means.  It  was  no  longer  known  as 
a  little  ducal  Residenz,  or  the  capital  of  a 
tiny  province,  but  as  the  temple  in  which 
was  adored  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 
There,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  chil- 
dren, he  died.  His  companions  were  most- 
ly gone  before  him.  Duke  and  duchess  and 
brother-poet  had  been  swept  away  into  the 
unseen,  and  another  generation  had  taken 
their  place ;  but  it  was  a  generation  which, 
from  their  earliest  breath,  had  been  trained 
to  adore  Goethe.  He  was  eighty-two 
when  the  end  came.  He  died  an  ideal 
death,  with  as  small  an  amount  of  suflfer- 
ing  as  was  inevitable,  and  with  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  approaching  conclusion. 
The  last  words  he  uttered  in  this  world 
were  "  More  light !" — words  most  touch- 
in  gly  symbolical,  though  he  meant  it  not. 
His  life  had  been  exceptionally  prosperous, 
calm,  and  without  anxiety.  AH  he  had 
wished  for  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  a 
long  and  mellow  evening  of  repose  had 
followed  upon  the  bright  and  busy  and  lin- 
gering day. 

Thus  lived  and  labored  and  died  a  man 
who  has,  perhaps,  been  classed  at  more 
widely  different  estimations  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time.  If  we  cannot  allow, 
with  Carlyle,  that  he  and  the  first  Napo- 
leon were  the  two  greatest  men  of  their 
day,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  by  the 
least  willing  that  his  influence  spread  more 
widely,  and,  we  may  say,  has  lasted  long- 
er, than  that  of  any  other  modem  member 
of  the  great  brotherhood  of  poets.  He  did 
much,  and  he  suggested  much.  He  set 
minds  as  great  as  his  own  going  with  a 
touch  of  his  finger.  And  he  was  infinitely 
fortunate  in  catching  exactly  the  right  mo- 
ment and  the  right  subject  to  move  the 
world  withal.  His  fame  and  his  nature 
were  both  profoundly  national;  and  though 
his  patriotism  was  dull,  he  had  perhaps 
more  to  do  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries with  the  creation  of  that  national  sen- 
timent without  which  no  country  can  ever 
be  great.  In  every  way,  therefore,  the  ef- 
fects which  he  meant  to  produce  were  in- 
creased and  magnified  by  effects  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  produce — ^reflections  and 
impulses  which  he  threw  off  almost  with- 
out knowing.  There  can  be  no  better  ap- 
plause given  to  human  greatness. — Black- 
wood's  Magazine. 
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Because  the  Goths  are  nigh, 

And  Caesar's  help  is  late, 
Because  the  time  is  come  to  die, 

The  time  is  past  to  wait ; 
•  ITierefore,  we  feast  in  state, 

And  fill  the  goblet  high. 
To  drink  to  steadfast  prophecy 

And  to  avenging  fate. 

The  Caesar's  throne  may  fall. 

But  Caesar's  law  shall  stand. 
To  reign  within  the  blackened  wall, 

Over  the  wasted  land. 

Our  sons  though  weak  of  hand, 
Shall  conquer  in  their  thrall. 
For  they  shall  bind  on  great  and  small 

Words  in  a  bitter  band. 

Our  daughters,  in  their  shame, 

Shall  stoop  to  harsh  behest ; 
But  they  shall  set  their  lords  aflame 

With  longing,  sick  unrest. 

Yea,  and  the  sackcloth  vest, 
The  strong  desire  shall  tame. 
And  by  the  Heavenly  Husband's  name 

They  shall  avenge  us  best. 

Till  shame,  and  doubt,  and  care, 

In  barren  years  to  be, ' 
Shall  teach  a  foe  too  proud  to  spare 

To  pine  to  be  as  we. 

Whatever  sights  we  see. 
At  last  we  can  despair ; 
They  shall  be  hopeless  and  not  dare 

Call  death  to  set  them  free — 

Like  us  whose  hair  grew  white 

Under  a  rosy  crown ; 
For  Caesar  chid  us  back  from  fight 

In  days  when  it  was  brown. 

We  lay  our  burden  down. 
And  almost  count  it  Hght ; 
We  sink  without  a  blow  to-night. 

But  not  without  renown. 

It  shall  be  said  that  some 

Out  of  the  listless  mass. 
Whose  hearts  were  cold,  whose  arms  were  numb. 

Who  were  cut  down  like  grass, 

Looked  full  in  Time's  dim  glass. 
And  drank  ere  they  were  dumb. 
To  all  the  woe  that  is  to  come. 

To  all  that  is  to  pass. 
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For  time  will  make  a  prey 

Of  bitter  fruit  he  bore, 
That  he  may  bear  another  day 

Fruit,  bitter  as  before. 

We  pass,  but  we  adore 
What  will  not  pass  away, 
Caesar  or  Christ  shall  be  that  toy 

Of  Rome  for  evermore. 

Since  what  we  have  defied 

Is  still  an  empty  show, 
Tis  well  that  other  eyes  abide 

Its  bloodier  overthrow. 

Hark !  'tis  the  shout  we  know, 
And  they  are  just  outside; 
But  still  the  western  gates  stand  wide 

For  all  who  care  to  go. 

We  eye  the  battle  line, 

We  list  the  battle  din, 
We  have  watched  long  in  Victory's  shrine, 

Her  feast  will  soon  begin. 

Perhaps  she  counts  it  sin 
Because  her  marbles  shine 
With  nothing  redder  yet  than  wine — 

Let  other  revellers  in. 


L'Envoi. 


At  Treves  they  sang  this  song 

Some  centuries  ago  : 
As  other  Goths  may  come  ere  long^ 

The  tune  is  good  to  know. 


G.  A.  SiMCOX. 
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There  are  few  things  more  irritating  to 
one  who  consistently  honors  dogs,  than  to 
hear  superficial  and  indiscriminate  people 
talk  of  those  animals  as  if  they  were  all 
alike  in  their  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
and  only  differed  from  each  other  by  being 
white  or  black,rough-haired  or  silver-coated. 
**  The  dog,"  these  persons  will  complacen.tly 
observe,  "  is  "  this,  that,  or  the  other — "  sa- 
gacious," "  intelligent,"  and  "  fond  of  the 
chase."  Or  they  will  confide  to  you  that 
"  they  like  dogs  in  their  proper  place"  (to 
wit,  somewhere  wholly  out  of  sight),  or  "  do 
not  particularly  care  for  a  dog."  They 
might  just  as  well  remark  that  "  the  man  is 
wise,  honest,  and  plays  the  fiddle ;"  or  that 
*•  they  like  human  beings  when  they  keep 
their  distance ;"  or  "  do  not  specially  care 
for  a  man!"  That  every  dog  has  his 
idiosyncrasy  no  less  than  his  master  has 


his  own ;  that  his  capacities,  tempers,  gifts, 
graces,  and  propensities  vary  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  intellect,  will,  and  emo- 
tion ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to 
find  two  human  as  two  canine  Sosias,  are 
facts  which  the  vulgar  and  dog>ignorant 
mind  has  never  grasped.  He  who  has 
once  loved  a  dog,  if  he  find  courage 
after  its  loss  to  seek  a  second  friend, 
nearly  always  endeavors  to  procure  one  of 
the  same  breed,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
same  family,  for  his  heart  is  drawn  to  such 
an  animal  by  its  likeness  to  the  dead ;  nor 
can  he  by  any  means  transfer  his  affections 
from  the  bold  and  brave  mastiflf  to  the  ten- 
der little  King  Charles,  nor  from  the  f^wn- 
like,  coquettish  Pomeranian  to  the  sturdy 
and  matter-of-fact  Scotch  terrier.  But 
when  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the 
lost  favorite  has  been  found  and  installed 
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in  his  place,  the  second  dog's  individuality 
is  never  for  a  moment  obliterated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  comes  out  every  day  in  more 
vivid  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  old  pet  was  perhaps  somewhat  narrow- 
minded — a  dog  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea 
was  his  master.     To  the  rest  of  mankind 
he  was  reserved,  if  not  indifferent ;  and,  if 
forsaken  for  a  time,  he  pined  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.     His  successor  probably 
possesses  the  "  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity" 
to  a  degree  which  often  involves  him  in 
trouble  in  consequence  of  untimely  ca- 
resses offered  with  muddy  paws  to  unap- 
preciative  strangers,  but  which  reassures 
us  regarding  his  power  to  receive  consola- 
tion in  case  of  our  premature  departure  for 
a  world  into  which  we  make  no  efforts, 
like  the  mighty  hunters  of  old,  to  compel 
our  dogs  to  follow  us.    Again,  our  first 
dog,  after  a  reprimand,  used  to  shrink  from 
us  for  hours,  and  convey  by  sad  and  sol- 
emn looks  his  sense  that  a  cruel  breach 
had  been  made  in  the  harmony  of  our  re- 
lations.    The  second  will  hasten  to  assure 
us  that  we  are  most  graciously  forgiven  for 
our  bad  temper,  and  that,  with  all  our 
faults,  he  loves  us  still.    Number  One  was 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  (or  under)  the 
table,  and  displayed  his  feelings  towards 
bones  with  unaffected  simplicity.    Number 
Two  will  blink  at  us  urbanely  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  meal,  and  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  entertainment,  when  the  dread- 
ful idea  occurs  to  him  that  the  courses  are 
over,  the  dinner  is  eiyied,  and  he  is  not 
fed,  will  he  rise  in  remonstrance  on  his 
hind  legs  and  sit  like  a  statue  of  Anubis 
till  his  wants  be  supplied.     Number  One 
was  a  dog  of  resources,  and  when  his  path 
of  life  was  beset  with  any  of  the  thorns 
which,  alas!  strew  the  road  which  dogs 
are  born  to  tread — if  a  door  were  shut 
through  which  he  desired  to  pass,  or  his 
water-basin  were  left  unfilled  when  he  was 
thirsty,  or  the  rat  he  hoped  to  catch  had 
retired    into    an    inaccessible    hole, — he 
would  employ  his  whole  energy  and  inge- 
nuity by    scratching,  whining,   begging, 
watching,  and  poking  all  round  the  premi- 
ses till  he  had  attained  his  end.     Number 
Two,  on  the  other  hand,  when  defeated  in 
his  first  eager  rush,  always  subsides  rapidly 
and  resignedly  into  quiescence,  and  seeks 
ere  long  that  peculiar  consolation  for  un- 
satisfied longings  which  is  to  be  found  in 
rolling  oneself  up  into  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  circle  attainable  to  the  vertebrata. 


Our  first  dog  seemed  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  "  refined  and  gentle  melan- 
choly," such  as  the  divines  of  the  last 
generation  considered  the  proper  tone  of 
feeling  for  mortals  travelling  through  this 
vale  of  tears.  His  great  mournful  eyes 
looked  as  if  they  might  at  any  time  over- 
flow with  drops  from  the  depths  of  a  divine 
despair,  and  only  when  he  laid  his  noble 
head  sadly  on  the  tablecloth,  and  unmis- 
takably turned  those  eloquent  orbs  in  un- 
utterable longing  towards  the  dish  of  bis- 
cuits, were  we  able  to  fathom  the  profun- 
dity of  his  sorrow  and  his  aspirations. 
Our  second  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is 
blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition,  and 
evidently  views  the  world  as  a  place 
abounding  in  kind  people,  social  dogs,  in- 
teresting rabbits,  and  abundant  bones. 
His  bark  is  like  the  laugh  of  childhood, 
and  means  nothing  but  that  best  of  all 
possible  jokes,  "  How  happy  I  am  !"  He 
skips  here  and  there  as  if  wishing  to  go 
every  way  at  once,  and  pursues  the  swal- 
lows and  leaps  at  the  butterflies  out  of 
mere  joyousness  of  heart.  And  yet,  again. 
Number  One  had  an  Oriental  indifference 
for  all  proceedings  not  immediately  con- 
cerning himself,  and  habitually  lay  down 
to  enjoy  his  "  kef*  on  the  rug  whenever 
we  were  particularly  busy,  seeming  to  re- 
gard with  pitying  indulgence  the  fuss 
which  two-legged  creatures  make  about 
trifles  disconnected  with  the  real  concerns 
of  life,  namely,  sport  and  dinner.  But  in- 
stead of  calling  Allah  to  witness  our 
strange  and  foolish  behavior,  our  second 
dog  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  every- 
thing we  do  which  he  cannot  understand 
— ^pasting,  painting,  needlework,  using  a 
sewing-machine  or  a  chessboard,  lighting 
a  spirit-lamp,  arranging  a  cabinet, — it  is 
all  a  matter  of  intensest  curiosity  to  our 
poor  friend,  who  stands  on  his  hind  legs 
for  an  agonizing  period,  and  sniflfe  and 
looks,  and  asks  us  with  his  eyes  what  it  all 
means  ?  And,  alas  !  alas !  we  cannot  tell 
him.  Between  his  intellect — more  full  of 
the  wholesome  spirit  of  inquiry  than  that 
of  half  our  human  pupils — and  our  own, 
there  is  no  medium  of  communication 
which  suffices  to  let  the  knowledge  he 
seeks  pass  from  us  to  him;  and  so  the 
little  eager  gaze  dies  away  at  last  in  inevi- 
table disappointment  The  same  dog 
who  will  display  such  curiosity  as  this  (and 
I  not  only  "have  met,"  but  possess  one 
fairly  eaten  up  with  it),  will  also  hunt  out 
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in  the  woods  every  odd  creature,  and  study 
it  for  half  an  hour  together.  Twice  my 
dog  has  discovered  the  caterpillars  of  the 
goat-moth,  and  she  is  constantly  to  be 
foupd  seated  gravely  before  a  humble-bee, 
an  earthworm,  or  a  slug,  deliberately 
watching  its  movements,  and  occasionally 
(I  regret  to  say)  accelerating  them  by 
means  of  a  certain  sharp  experimental 
scratch  with  her  paw.  A  railway  train, 
seen  for  the  first  time,  running  across  a 
distant  valley,  filled  her  with  astonish- 
ment, and  after  ingeniously  running  round 
a  projecting  hill-side,  so  as  to  watch  it 
again  after  it  had  passed  behind  it,  she 
came  back  to  me  with  the  question  speak- 
ing in  every  gesture,  "What  was  that 
wonderful  thing  ?'*  For  a  child  of  three 
times  her  age  to  display  similar  thirst  for 
knowledge  would  be  to  hold  out  the  pro- 
mise of  a  new  Humboldt. 
.  Lastly  (for  this  sort  of  contrast  might  be 
drawn  out  ad  infinitum)^  our  dogs  display 
their  affection  towards  us  in  the  most  cu- 
riously-varied modes.  As  a  rule,  dogs, 
having  no  language  to  supplement  their 
caresses,  are  of  course  more  demonstrative 
than  human  beings;  but  if  the  master-do 
not  respond  to  the  demonstration,  the 
finer-natured  dog  retreats  into  himself,  and 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  colleys  of  most 
shepherds)  lives  a  life  of  devotion,  and 
sometimes  dies  of  despair  on  his  master's 
grave,  but  never  tells  his  love  by  so  much 
as  a  lick  of  the  hand.  There  are  great 
•varieties,  also,  in  the  manner  in  which 
dogs  will  display  their  feelings  even  to 
a  person  who  encourages  their  caresses. 
There  are  horrid  little  pampered  beasts 
who  obviously  like  to  be  stroked,  not  as  a 
token  of  affection,  but  because  it  pleasantly 
rubs  their  tight  skins,  and  who  would  as 
soon  be  shampooed  by  a  hairdresser  as 
caressed  by  their  foolish  mistress.  When 
the  stroking  ceases  they  turn  round  impe- 
riously, "Go  on,  I  say,"  and  scratch 
viciously  till  the  process  be  renewed,  or 
they  are  turned  out  of  the  room.  The 
dog  who  really  loves  his  master  delights  in 
mere  propinquity,  likes  to  lie  down  on  the 
floor  resting  against  his  feet  better  than  on 
a  cushion  a  yard  away,  and  after  a  wann 
interchange  of  caresses  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  asks  no  more,  and  subsides 
quietly  in  perfect  contentment.  That  a 
short  tender  touch  of  the  dog's  tongue  to 
hand  or  face  corresponds  exactly,  as  an 
expression  of  his  feelings,  to  our  kisses  of 


affection,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt 
All  dogs  kiss  the  people  they  love  in  this 
way  by  instinct,  and  sometimes  have  curi- 
ous little  individud  fancies  about  the  way 
they  do  it.  My  own  dog,  as  a  tiny  puppy, 
took  a  fancy  thus  to  kiss  or  bite  my  ear; 
and  being  stolen  and  lost  for  nine  weeks 
while  too  young  clearly  to  remember  me, 
this  propensity  enabled  me  to  identify  her 
most  satisfactorily  on  her  restoration.  The 
scene  was  exceedingly  exciting.  The 
Claimant,  for  whom  a  large  reward  had 
just  been  paid,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  whUe  various  witnesses  deposed  in 
her  favor.  The  first  said  she  .was  the  very 
image  of  the  lost  puppy,  only  grown  much 
more  stout.  The  second  swore  that  she 
had  cut  a  lock  of  her  hair  behind  the 
ears,  and  showed  the  place  where  appar 
rently  the  hair  had  not  yet  fully  grown 
again .  The  thurd  deposed  that  the  Claimant 
had  proved  that  she  knew  her  way  at  once 
to  her  own  old  kennel  and  to  the  kitchen. 
The  fourth  witness — most  valuable  of  all, 
as  probably  inaccessible  to  prejudice — ^was 
the  old  cat,  who  recognized  the  dog  dis- 
tinctly, while  the  new  cat  set  up  his  back 
at  her  unhesitatingly  as  an  utter  stranger. 
But  witnesses  on  the  other  side  gave  diflb- 
rent  testimony.  One  remarked  that  the 
original  puppy  had  a  black  nose,  whereas 
the  nose  of  this  dog  was  indisputably 
mottled.  Another  doubted  that  the  deli- 
cate young  silky-haired  creature  we  had 
known  could  ever  have  developed  into  the 
present  rather  loutish  individual,  and  vehe- 
mently disputed  the  test  of  the  shaven  locik 
of  hair,  which,  it  was  urged,  did  not  cer- 
tainly show  signs  of  having  ever  been  cut. 
All  this  time  the  Claimant  made  no  sign. 
She  did  not  seem  to  know  her  mistress,  to 
whom  she  had  been  exceedingly  attached, 
but  stood  looking  doubtfully  from  one 
person  to  another.  Impatient  to  decide 
the  case,  I  observed,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is 
my  dog ;  but  if  it  be,  she  will  remember 
her  old  trick."  Singular  to  say,  the  memo- 
ry of  the  young  creature,  which  my  appear- 
ance and  voice  had  failed  to  recall,  came 
back  in  a  moment,  when  brought  close  to 
my  face,  and,  in  a  rapture  of  recognition, 
she  immediately  caught  hold  of  the  lobe  of 
my  ear,  and  gave  it  the  identical  litde  gen- 
tle bite  she  had  been  wont  to  do  two 
months  before,  and  which  she  never  gave 
to  anybody  else.  After  this,  all  doubts 
vanished  forever,  and  Yama  resumed  her 
place  in  the  affections  of  her  family. 
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Of  course  the  return  of  a  master  after 
absence  is  the  crucial  occasion  in  which  a 
dog's  love  is  displayed.  It  is  impossible 
for  us,  who  so  rarely  embark  our  whole 
heart's  longings  in  a  single  affection,  and 
who  receive  news  by  every  mail  from  ab- 
sent dear  ones,  to  conceive  the  feelings  of 
an  animal  whose  entire  being  is  swallowed 
up  in  attachment  to  his  master,  and  to 
whom  that  master's  absence  is  a  severance 
complete  as  death,  and  who  then,  when  in- 
evitably wholly  unprepared,  hears  the  dear 
voice  and  beholds  again  the  form  he  adores 
suddenly  restored.  If  the  absence  have 
been  long,  and  the  dog's  affection  of  the 
more  concentrated  kind,  he  sometimes 
dies,  like  Argus,  of  the  shock,  and  always 
he  is  powerfully  affected.  A  young  and 
lively  dog  will  leap,  a  score  of  times  to 
kiss  his  master's  face,  but  an  older  one  will 
generally  cling  to  him  in  silent  ecstasy,  and 
perhaps  suflfer  serious  physical  derange- 
ment, like  a  human  being  who  has  passed 
through  an  over-exciting  scene.  A  toy- 
terrier  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sumner  Gibson 
was  twice  violently  sick  from  joy  at  res- 
toration to  his  mistress ;  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Evans,  Rector  of  Solihull,  Birmingham, 
has  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  an  in- 
stance in  which  this  physical  shock  took 
the  extraordinary  form  of  a  regular  swoon 
or  fainting  fit : — "  In  June  last "  (1872),  he 
says,  "  a  beautiful  black  and  tan  terrier 
followed  us  home  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Stoneleigh.  He  remained  with  us  one 
week,  the  pet  of  the  whole  house,  and  ap- 
parently very  fond  of  us.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  we  discovered  his  owner,  at  the 
sight  of  whom  the  dog  sprang  up  in  de- 
light, and  then  swooned  away,  and  lay  as 
if  dead  for  the  space  of  two  minutes,  when, 
having  been  sprinkled  with  water,  he  re- 
vived." 

Much  of  the  variety  apparent  in  the 
character  of  dogs  no  doubt  results  from 
the  behavior  of  their  owners.  Not  only 
do  people  reflect  their  peculiarities  on  their 
dogs  in  a  mysterious  fashion,  but  they  live 
with  them  on  wholly  different  terms  and  in 
different  relationships.  A  dog  is  an  idol 
in  one  family,  a  friend  in  another,  a  slave 
in  a  third.  Busy  people  spare  only  a  mo- 
ment now  and  then  to  bestow  a  hasty  pat 
on  the  poor  brute  who  is  hungering  for 
affection.  Philanthropists  mostly  treat  him 
with  a  distant  and  condescending  benevo- 
lence, to  the  last  degree  offensive  to  his 
feelings ;  and  both  gushing  and  misanthro- 
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pic  folks  make  a  fool  of  him,  to  his  ill- 
concealed  disgust,  by  lavishing  more  en- 
dearments than  he  cares  to  return.  In 
some  houses  an  absolute  despotism  is  the 
established  form  of  government.  The  dog 
is  allowed  no  moiu  propria  whatever,  and 
discipline  is  enforced  by  terrible  penalties, 
of  which  it  is  dreadful  to  speak.  Other 
people  live  with  their  dogs  in  a  republican 
manner,  or  what  the  Vni  Ya  would  call 
a  "  Koom  Posh,'*  and  the  dog  does  that 
which  is  pleasant  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
generally  unpleasant  in  those  of  unfortu- 
nate visitors.  In  such  cases  theowner  of  the 
animal  is  merely  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
well-intentioned  officer  of  state,  appointed 
to  attend  to  the  commissariat  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  dog's  comfort 
and  well-being.  If  he  fulfil  his  duty,  well 
and  good ;  the  dog  will  be  pleased  graci- 
ously to  accept  the  attentions  offered.  If 
he  neglect  it,  then  the  ill-used  quadruped 
will  "  know  the  reason  why."  Undoubt- 
edly both  these  extremes  are  evil,  and  no 
constitution  less  beautifiilly  balanced  than 
that  of  the  British  Empire  can  adjust  the 
nice  relationships  of  dogs  and  men,  reserv- 
ing the  rights  ot  all,  and  securing  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.. 
Worst  of  all  are  those  oligarchies  where- 
several  of  the  upper  class  (as  I  suppose  we- 
must  call  the  men)  divide  the  government- 
No  dog  can  serve  two  masters,  much  less, 
three  or  four  masters  and  mistresses ;  and 
his  proper  feeling  of  allegiance  and  devo- 
tion are  all  destroyed  by  placing  him  in  so. 
unnatural  a  position,  analogous  only  to  the- 
polyandry  practised  in  Thibet.  And,  on; 
the  other  hand,  for  one  human  being  to 
keep  several  dogs  at  once  (real  pet  house- 
dogs, not  poor  slaves  of  the  kennel-harem) 
is  a  violation  of  what  the  Germans  would 
call  the  root-idea  of  the  relation.  When  one 
dog  is  dead,  after  a  reasonable  interval  the 
owner  may,  without  violation  of  decency, 
take  to  himself  another  canine  companion. 
But  polydoggery  is  a  thing  against  which, 
all  proper  feeling  revolts,  and  the  Mormoni 
establishments  in  which  it  is  permitted  are- 
necessarily  scenes  of  permanent  rivalry  and 
discord.  Every  dog  would,  if  it  could,, 
compel  its  master  to  adopt  the  old  knight- 
ly motto,  with  slight  variation — 

Ung  Roy,  ung  Loy,  ung  Chien. 

But  of  all  the  current  mistakes  about 
dogs,  the  most  exasperating  is  the  vulgar 
delusion  that  they  have  no  faults,  that  all 
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their  virtues  are  mere  matters  of  course; 
and  that  we  may  expect  every  dog  to  be 
magnanimous  and  courageous,  as  we  ex- 
pect a  table  to  be  firm,  or  a  drawer  to 
open  and  shut.  The  grand  Wattsian 
aphorism,  "  It  is  their  nature  /*£?,"  exhausts 
the  popular  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and 
the  meanest  cad  will  pat  a  dog  condescend- 
ingly on  the  head  for  an  act  of  heroism 
which  he  could  not  himself  perform  to 
save  a  drowning  universe.  To  understand 
how  good  are  dogs,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary (as  Hegel  would  tell  us)  to  recognize 
also  their  badness.  We  must  see  that  the 
"  best  of  dogs  has  his  faults,*'  if  we  would 
appreciate  the  merits  which  redeem  from 
absolute  contempt  even  the  most  pusillani- 
mous cur.  I  have  used  the  word  "  faults," 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  might  not 
equally  properly  speak  of  the  crimes  of 
dogs,  for  the  turpitude  of  some  of  their 
actions  certainly  surpasses  mere  failure  in 
justice  or  benevolence.  There  are  traitor 
dogs  who  have  basely  accepted  bribes  of 
raw  meat  and  remained  silent  when  it  was 
their  imperative  duty  as  sentinels  to  chal- 
lenge the  intruder  with  the  loudest  of  barks. 
Moroseness,  and  even  malignity  of  temper, 
have  betrayed  many  an  animal,  otherwise 
^deserving  of  moral  approval,  into  deeds  of 
(violence  and  murderous  attacks  on  rivals; 
;and  the  dawless  brigandage  of  others  in 
Ihe  matter  of  their  neighbors'  bones  is  al- 
most too  common  a  transgression  to  be 
noticed.  Even  real  estate  (in  kennel  pro- 
perty) is  disregarded  by  some  marauders, 
who  will  hold  "  adverse  possession"  against 
the  rightful  owner  upon 

The  good  old  plan 
That  theyimay  take  \»feo  have  the  power. 
And  they  may  keep  who  can. 

'Others,  again,  set  aside  every  recognized 
principle  of  treaties  and  friendly  alliances. 
Among  the  "  dogs  whom  I  have  met"  was 
one  of  this  kind,  an  Italian  bandit,  tall, 
fierce  and  muscular,  who  lived  on  a  spur 
of  the  Apennines.  After  paying  him  a 
respectful  greeting  at  the  mouth  of  his  own 
den  in  a  Tuscan  farmyard,  I  had  been 
conversing  with  his  mistress  for  ha4f-an- 
hour,  when  Vendetta  (such  are  the  hideous 
names  Italians  give  to  their  dogs  .f))  «tole 
»up  behind  me  and  took  my  leg  in  his  onor- 
imous  jaws,  with  a  crunch  not  soon  to  be 
banished  from  a  retentive  memory.  Worse 
than  such  ordinary  traitorous  acts  was 
that  of  a  dog  of  whom  I  have  heard, 


whose  heart,  previously  full  of  the  milk  of 
canine  kindness,  had  been  turned  to  gall 
by  beholding  the  caresses  lavished  on  a 
toy-terrier  newly  acquired  by  the  family  in 
whose  affections  the  hardy  mastiff  had 
hitherto  reigned  supreme  and  alone.  From 
the  reports  furnished  me  of  the  judicial  in- 
quiry which  followed  the  crime  (and  to 
which  only  the  genius  of  M.  Gaboriau  could 
do  adequate  justice),  it  seems  that  the  little 
dog  was  missed  for  several  days,  and  his 
absence  bewailed,  while  something  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  big  dog  suggested  to  all 
beholders  that  some  terrible  tragedy  had 
occurred,  and  that  Leo  was  darkly  privy 
thereto.  At  length  a  servant  approaching 
the  coal  hole  fancied  she  heard  a  faint 
moan  of  anguish  from  the  flepths  of  that 
dreary  receptacle,  and,  a  light  being  pro- 
cured, the  miserable  little  toy-terrier  was 
found  well-nigh  buried  under  the  coals, 
and  quite  unable  to  extricate  himself,  or 
even  to  move  his  limbs.  Whether  the  vin- 
dictive Leo  had  actually  carried  his  puny 
rival  into  the  hole,  and  scratched  an  ava- 
lanche of  coals  over  him,  or  that  Tiny  had 
somehow  managed  to  involve  himself  in 
such  a  trap,  it  was  equally  obvious  fiom 
Leo's  behavior  that  he  was  quite  aware  of 
what  had  befallen  his  rival,  and  that  he 
lacked  the  generosity  to  deliver  him,  or 
even  to  draw  attention  to  his  deplorable 
case.  The  old  Egyptian  law,  which  punish- 
ed as  murderers  in  the  second  degree  men 
who  witnessed  a  murder  and  did  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  would  undoubtedly  have  fid- 
len  heavily  on  such  a  dog ;  nor  can  we 
deny  (though  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say 
of  a  dogj  that  Leo  was  almost  as  bad  as 
the  people  who  see  wives  beaten  to  death 
and  never  call  the  police,  much  less  stir  a 
finger  to  help  them. 

With  endless  facts  such  as  these,  proving 
the  occasional  wickedness  of  dogs,  it  is 
amazing  to  think  how  so  many  people  per- 
sist in  talking  of  dogs  as  if  their  natures 
were  all  on  a  dead  level,  and  it  were  quite 
a  matter  of  course  that  every  individual 
should  display  all  the  virtues  set  down  in 
books  of  natural  history  as  distinguish- 
ing "the  dog."  Bless  their  souls!  (or 
whatever  does  duty  for  a  dog's  soul),  Uic 
dear  brutes  are  a  thousand  times  more 
lovable  and  interesting  than  any  such 
pieces  of  moral  clock-work.-  In  the  hope 
of  awakening  some  readers  to  a  better  com- 
prehension, I  shall  endeavor  to  describe 
'-—not  the  intellectual  achievements  of  dogs 
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of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much, — ^but 
the  moral  characters  of  a  few  "  dogs  whom 
I  have  met."  Though  I  cannot  boast  of 
the  acquaintance  of  any  animals  whom  Mr. 
Galton  would  consider  as  Illustrious  Dogs, 
I  have  been  permitted  to  associate  with 
two  or  three  which  might  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  Eminent,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
that  the  privilege  has  not  been  altogether 
wasted.  No  doubt  every  reader  who  has 
possessed  and  studied  dogs  will  be  able  to 
parallel,  or  perhaps  surpass,  the  little  bio- 
graphical sketches  I  propose  to  offer.  But, 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  absurd  and 
misleading  delusions  of  the  dogless  multi- 
tude, I  trust  my  slight  but  faithful  deline- 
ations of  genuine  canine  character  may  be 
sufficient. 

To  corroborate  my  assertion  of  the  oc- 
casional wickedness  of  dogs,  I  shall  begin 
by  a  brief  memoir  of  a  really  atrocious 
scoundrel  named  Lintogs.  In  this  animal's 
disposition  vindictiveness  and  treachery 
were  the  only  stable  characteristics.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  been  maltreated  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  or  his  ancestors  before  him 
might  have  been  ill-governed ;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  result  was  as  I  have 
stated.  Of  gratitude  he  often  made  great 
outward  demonstration,  but  bitter  malice 
and  vengeance  lurked  in  the  recesses  of  his 
heart.  Lintogs  was  a  great  hulking  Irish 
terrier,  with  a  rough  yellow  coat,  a  coarse 
prognathous  jaw,  and  an  eye  which  never 
met  that  of  an  honest  man.  His  manners 
were  cringing  in  the  extreme,  and  he  fawn- 
ed on  his  master,  especially  at  meal  times, 
in  an  exaggerated  way ;  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  on  small  provocation,  he  would 
have  "  tumbled  "  him  from  behind  a  hedge, 
were  dogs  permitted  the  use  of  jfirearms. 
Lintogs  habitually  treasured  up  any  injury 
done  to  him  and  "  bided  his  time."  With 
my  own  eyes  I  saw  him  bite  a  poor  old 
laborer  who,  a  month  before,  had  punished 
him  for  stealing  his  dinner,  and  against 
whom,  in  the  interval,  the  cautious  cur 
had  refrained  from  betraying  any  unfriend- 
ly sentiment.  The  laborer,  with  three  or 
four  comrades,  was  carrying  the  heavy 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  bending  under  its 
weight ;  of  course  unable  either  to  defend 
himself  or  to  pursue  an  aggressor.  At  that 
propitious  moment  the  miserable  Lintogs 
ran  up  and  fastened  his  teeth  deep  into  the 
calf  of  the  poor  old  fellow's  l6g,  with  a 
snarl  of  delight  which  bespoke  the  gratifi- 
cation of  long  husbanded  passion.     Nor 


was  vindictiveness  the  only  evil  quality  o 
that  degraded  brute.  His  master^  having 
reason  to  suspect  that  thieves  came  about 
his  house,  and  that  Lintogs  was  an  un- 
trustworthy guardian,  went  one  night 
quiedy  and  without  a  candle  into  his  kit- 
chen, where  the  dog  slept  as  sentinel.  Ob- 
viously Lintogs  failed  to  recognize  his 
master  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  took  him 
for  an  intruder;  and  equally  obviously 
he  acted  on  Dogberry's  principle  of  "  al- 
lowing a  thief  to  show  himself  such,"  and 
steal  away.  Lintogs,  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs,  noiselessly  retired  into  the  scullery 
to  leave  the  coast  clear,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  remarked  (as  is  common  in  such 
cases)  that  "  the  office  of  an  *  informer* 
was  one  to  which  he  could  not  conde- 
scend." The  end  of  this  bad  dog  might  af- 
ford a  solemn  warning  to  other  curs  could 
the  lesson  be  conveyed  to  them.  His  gener- 
ally indulgent  master,  exasperated  at  length 
by  Lintogs'  thefts,  exclaimed  one  day  like 
Henry  IL,  "  Who  will  rid  me  of  this  pes- 
tilent fellow  ?"  The  servants,  who  disliked 
the  animal  (and  it  speaks  volumes  against 
either  a  dog  or  servants,  when  an  entente 
cordiale  does  not  exist  between  them),  took 
their  master  at  his  word,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  his  absence  to  put  poor  Lintogs 
in  a  sack  and  drown  him  in  the  river. 
When  the  master  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  was  angry  enough  with  the 
assassins,  but  we  are  not  informed  that  he 
thought  fit  to  undergo  any  penance  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder. 

Of  a  wholly  different  type  of  character 
was  the  small  red  cocker,  "  Begum."  Her 
besetting  sin  was  Worldliness.  She  had 
what  foreigners  call  la  maladie  Anglaise  ot 
over-reverence  for  rank,  and,  had  she  been 
a  lady,  would  have  probably  chosen  Sir 
Bernard  Burke's  publications  as  her  favo- 
rite studies.  As  it  was,  she  contrived  to 
make  out  in  a  large  household  the  relative 
dignities  in  the  domestic  hierarchy,  and, 
from  a  very  early  period,  was  observed  al- 
ways to  forsake  the  society  of  the  under- 
housemaid  for  that  of  the  upper  servants, 
and  to  quit  the  most  engaging  footman 
when  the  butler  invited  her  company. 
Above-stairs  she  knew  perfectly  the  degree 
of  respect  of  persons  which  ks  convenances 
required,  and  of  course  paid  devoted  court 
to  the  stately  old  Squire,  after  whom  she 
trotted  about  the  stables  and  farmyard  with 
an  air  of  veneration.  It  was  by  no  means 
everybody,  however,   to    whom    Begum 
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would  condescend  to  be  affable.  A  fre- 
quent visitor  of  the  Squire  (who  was  rather 
supposed  to  come  on  pressing  pecuniary 
emergencies)  was  detestable  in  the  opinion 
of  the  dog,  and  indeed  of  a  good  many 
other  people.  In  vain  did  this  gentleman 
praise  and  coax  the  "  nice  dog,"  of  whom 
the  Squire  was  so  fond,  and  call  her  affec- 
tionately, "  Poor  old  Begum,"  "  Good  old 
dog."  If  he  ventured  to  stroke  her,  his 
fingers  were  immediately  severely  bitten, 
and  wherever  he  walked  with  his  host,  a 
running  accompaniment  of  a  bass  growl 
bore  testimony  that  at  least  one  of  the  par- 
ty disapproved  of  his  society. 

Towards  her  own  species  Begum  vas 
usually  somewhat  haughty  and  reserved. 
It  was  not  for  her,  with  her  aspirations  af- 
ter high  society,  to  associate  freely  with 
the  rabble  of  setters  and  pointers  who  lived 
m  the  back  slums  of  the  kennels;  and,  as 
to  the  greyhounds,  their  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance was  balanced  by  a  want  of  polish 
in  their  address  to  small  lady  dogs  which  ren- 
dered them  offensive.     When  the  keepers 
released  these  rude  creatures  preparatory 
to  exercise.  Begum,  instead  of  joining  the 
party,  always  retired  into  the  housekeeper's 
room,  and  reposed  against  any  silk-dressed 
lady's-maid  who  might  be  sharing  the  per- 
petual libation  of  tea  carried  on  in  that 
apartment.     One    animal,   however,  was 
admitted    to    the    privilege  of  Begum's 
friendship  :  a  beautiful,  mild,  flaxen-haired 
Pomeranian  of  her  own  sex,  who,  having 
only   three  available  legs,  displayed   the 
gentler  manners  of  a  confirmed  invalid. 
After    every    separation,  when    the    Po- 
meranian had  enjoyed  a  drive,  or  Begum 
had  followed  the  Squire  to  the  woods,  the 
two  dogs  rushed  into  each  other's  paws, 
rubbed  their  noses  with  cordial  affection, 
and  then  lay  down  side  by  side,  resting 
against  one  another.     Several  times  in  her 
long  and  respected  career.  Begum  became 
the  joyful  mother  of  puppies,  and  on  all 
such  interesting  occasions  her  friend  Rip 
(or  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  she  came  to  be  called) 
presided  over  the  nursery,  slept  beside  the 
mother   in  her  temporary  seclusion,   ex- 
hibited the   "little  strangers"  to   visitors 
with  sympathetic  pride,  and  partook  with 
moderation  of  the  caudle  prepared  for  the 
invalid.     Strange  to   say,  when   the  poor 
nurse  herself  was  dying,  and  her  sorrowing 
mistress  brought  Begum  to  cheer  her,  the 
worldliness  of  Begum  reasserted  itself;  and 
(as  always  happens  with  Mammon-worship- 


pers) she  forsook  her  friend  in  her  extre- 
mity, leaped  over  her  prostrate  form  and 
rushed  out  of  the  stable,  never  to  return. 

With  these  dogs  resided  another,  who 
displayed — as  is  not  uncommon  in  her  sex 
— graces  of  person  rather  than  gifts  of  in- 
tellect or  force  of  character.     She  was,  in 
fact,  that  sweet  thing  a  weak-minded  fe- 
male; a  black  and  tan  Spaniel,  with  ex- 
quisite raven  hair  and  large  soft  eyes  of  a 
languishing  description.     Of  course   she 
was  greatly  cherished  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  family  and  very  fond  of  their  society; 
but  on  one  occasion,  for  no  assignable  rea- 
son, Lily  proved  fanciful,   and   declined 
an  invitation  to  go  out  with  a  shooting- 
party.     On  being  pressed  to   follow  her 
friends,  who  needed  her  to  put  up  game, 
the  dog  ran  away  from  them    and  hid 
herself  in  one  of  the  servants'  rooms  with 
singular    demonstrations    of    terror.      A 
gamekeeper  to  whom  she  was  attached  at 
last  dislodged  her  forcibly  from  under  a 
sofa  and  carried  her  out.     Once  in  the 
field  the  animal  recovered  spirits  and  ran 
about  as  eagerly  as  usual,  putting  up  rab- 
bits.    But  the  first  shot  which  was  fired 
missed  its  aim  and  struck  her  in  the  heart, 
and  poor  Lily  was  brought  back  dead  to 
the  roon^  she  had  been  so  loth  to  quit  an 
hour  before. 

Sly  was  a  dog  whose  devotion  resembled 
that  of  Caleb  to  the  Ravenswood  family, 
uniting  stem  fidelity  with  extreme  surliness, 
and  incorruptible  integrity  with  an  inconve- 
nient determination  to  have  things  arranged 
according  to  her  judgment  instead  of  Uiat 
of  her  nominal  mistress.  A  widow  lady  of 
great  wealth  and  masculine  ability,  the 
friend  in  former  years  of  Condorcet  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  fell  into  a  state  of  apa- 
thetic depression  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. She  had  no  children,  and  resided 
in  a  large  country-house  near  the  sea,  in 
preference  to  her  more  cheerful  abode  in 
Eaton  Square.  To  rouse  her  from  her  de- 
spair her  physician  bethought  himself  of 
presenting  her  with  the  very  ugliest,  roughest, 
most  ill-tempered  yellow-and-white  terrier 
which  could  possibly  have  been  discover- 
ed. Never  was  a  more  unladylike  pet,  but 
Sly  proved  an  intense  comfort  to  the  old 
lady,  towards  whom  she  displayed  an  at- 
tachment best  described  as  fe^^ocious. 
When  Mrs.  £.  once  attempted  to  kiss  a 
young  friend,  Sly  started  up  from  her 
slumbers  on  the  rug  with  a  roar  which 
sounded  like  an  oath,  and  tore  off  the  poor 
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old  lady's  cap  and  dishevelled  her  white 
hair,  before  anybody  could  guess  what  was 
the   matter.     On  other  occasions,   when 
she  sat  down  to  play  an  overture  of  her 
favorite  Sebastian  Bach,  Sly  always  leaped 
on  the  grand  piano,  ran  up  and  down  the 
case  in  a  fury,  and  finally  glared  over  the 
music-book  and  barked  peremptorily  till  the 
performance  was  abandoned.     Of  course 
visitors  at  the  house  fared  worse  than  the 
mistress.     Sly  constituted  herself  constable 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  followed  suspici- 
ously any  guest  who  might  move  about  it. 
A  touch  to  her  mistress's  book  or  writing 
materials  brought  forth  a  warning  growl ; 
but  the  matter  grew  serious  if  the  unwary 
stranger   approached  the  tea-chest.     Sly, 
who  had  a  passion  for  sugar,  clearly  con- 
sidered   the    receptacle  of   the  precious 
lumps  as  the  great  treasury  of  the  house. 
The  poor  beast's  love  for  her   mistress, 
however,  far  exceeded  all  her  other  senti- 
ments.    Mrs.    E.  having  returned  home 
unexpectedly  from  a  long  absence,  (when 
can  such  events  be  otherwise  than  unex- 
pected to  a  dog  ?)    Sly  very  nearly  lost  her 
life  from  joy,  and  did  lose  a  litter  of  pup- 
pies.    After    long    years    the   lady   died 
abroad,  and  her  body  was  brought  to  her 
house  enclosed   in  a  leaden  coffin  and 
placed  on  trestles  in  her  library.     In  some 
inscrutable  manner  the  strange,  pall-cover- 
ed object  conveyed  to  the  dog  the  fact 
that  her  beloved  mistress  lay  within,  and 
(as  I  was  informed  by  several  eye-witness- 
es of  the  scene)  the  poor  brute  yelled  with 
agony,  and  leaped  again  and  again  upon 
the  coffin   with   piteous  gesticulations  of 
fondness  and  despair.     A  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Sly,  and 
six  other  dogs  who  lived  about  the  house 
and  offices,  all  displayed  unequivocal  signs 
of  madness,  and  were  enclosed  in  the  sta- 
ble-yard and  shot  down  by  the  servants 
from  the  windows  overlooking  it.     One 
young  dog  only  escaped  by  leaping  the 
gate  of  the  yard,  and    this  animal  ran 
through  a  neighboring  park  and  bit  three 
cows  grazing  in  it,  who  all  exhibited  short- 
ly afterwards  tokens  of  hydrophobia,  and 
were  shot  in  the  writer's  presence  by  the 
police. 

The  epitaph  on  the  gendeman  who 

Lived  and  died  a  true  Christian ; 

He  loved  his  friends  and  hated  his  enemies — 

might  be  justly  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Nip,  a  dog  with  whom  I  had  the  privi- 


lege of  intimacy  for  years,  and  whose  cha- 
racter I  specially  commend  to  the  study  of 
those  benighted  persons  who  talk  of  **  thj 
dog"  being  this  or  that,  as  they  talk  of  the 
qualities    of   bu:ch-wood    or    mahogan). 
"  Intense"  was  the  only  word  in  the  lan- 
guage to  describe  Njp.     From  her  puppy- 
hood  she  seemed  to  have  taken  to  heart 
the  principle  of  doing  with  all  her  might 
whatever  her  paws  or  teeth  found  to  do. 
There  was  neither  lukewarmness  about  her 
feelings  nor  hesitation  about  her  actions. 
The  "  polarization  of  the  affections"  was, 
in  her  case,  complete.     At  the  pole  of 
adoration  was  her  mistress,  and  at  that  of 
detestation    all  persons  and  beasts  and 
things  whom   her  suspicious  little   mind 
could  imagine  to  be  either  her  mistress's 
foes  or  her  own  rivals.     The  charity-chill 
whom  the  clergyman  asked  what  it  loved 
most  and  feared  most,  and  who  gave  th.- 
disheartening  response  to  the  first  question, 
"  wittles,"  and  to  the  second  "  twoads," 
fell  far  behind  the  level  of  Nip's  sentiment.-, 
for  she  cared  little  for  "  wittles,"  and  feare(  1 
neither  *'  twoads"  nor  much  more  perilous 
creatures,  attacking,  on   one   occasion,  a 
huge  polecat  and  demolishing  him  on  the 
spot,  and  habitually  bullying  an  enormous 
bulldog  six  times  her  own  size,  of  ferocious 
aspect,  but  inwardly  benign  disposition. 
Nip  herself  was  a  beautiful  little  bull-ter- 
rier, pure  white,  with  a  black  nose,  exqui- 
sitely delicate  limbs,  and  a  Httle  face  whose 
mobile  features  expressed  emotions  as  rea- 
dily as  a  human  countenance.     Of  course 
her  ears  were  uncut — her  mistress  was  no 
barbarian  to  mutilate  nature's  work — and 
their  varieties  of  attitude  transformed  her 
expression  from  an  affected  and  ostenta- 
tious meekness  under  censure  to  a  martial 
enthusiasm,  suggestive  of  the  Marseillaise, 
at  the  bare  mention  of  a  rat.     In  the  va- 
rious wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  these 
same  pretty  ears,  however,  became  terribly 
torn,  and  more  than  once  presented  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  bleeding  fringe  than 
of  a  piece  of  white  flesh.     As  she  advanced 
in  years,  and  also  in  pugnacity,  her  honor- 
able scars  multiplied,  till,  finally,  her  little 
eager  face  was  all  spotted  with  them,  and 
one  ear  remained  permanently  pendent, 
the  muscle  which  should  have  erected  it  . 
having  been  bitten  through  by  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  bright  brown  eyes, 
speaking  volumes  of  love  and  devotion 
(or,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  courage  and 
fury),  and  the  wide-awake  aspect  of  the 
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whole  creature,  from  the  ever-moving,  nose 
to  the  tip  of  the  oscillating  tail,  Nip  was 
worthy  of  Landseer's  best  skill,  and  the 
heart  of  the  British  workman  was  always 
so  affected  by  her  charms,  that  the  words 
"  nice  dawg"  might  be  heard  repeated  by 
every  group  of  bricklayers  she  passed  going 
home  from  work  of  an  evening. 

Professionally,  Nip  was  a  rat-catcher; 
and  on  the  first  occasion  when  she  appear- 
ed on  the  stage,  she  is  recorded  to  have 
destroyed  thirteen  rats  in  thirty-six  seconds 
in  a  rat-pit;  a  considerable  achievement 
for  a  novice  in  that  unpleasant  kind  of 
public  entertainment.  To  the  end  of  her 
career,  though  transformed  into  a  lady's 
companion  (like  the  cat  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  turned  into  a  woman),  Nip  never 
ceased  to  display  a  fervent  professional  in- 
terest in  the  objects  of  her  original  pursuit. 
The  mere  whisper  of  the  word  "  Rats !" 
roused  her  from  the  soundest  repose,  and 
tier  friends,  who  did  not  desire  to  invoke 
an  immediate  storm  of  barking,  were  com- 
pelled to  speak  enigmatically  to  each  oth- 
er of  "  those  rodents  "  when  an  allusion  to 
such  animals  became  necessary. 

To  say  that  Nip  had  a  resolute  will 
would  be  feebly  to  express  the  tenacity  of 
her  volitions.  To  sit  on  somebody's  lap 
or  on  a  particular  chair,  to  go  in  or  out  of 
the  door,  to  roll  herself  in  a  new  silk  dress 
— ^if  Nip  had  taken  these  things  into  her 
little  bullet-head,  no  power  save  that  of 
her  mistress  could  do  anything  in  the  mat- 
ter. A  score  of  times  rebuffed,  she  return- 
ed perseveringly  to  the  charge  till  she 
gained  her  object.  Discovering  once  a 
water-rat  in  a  hole  under  the  bank  of  a 
brook,  Nip  spent  days  viciously  watching 
the  hole,  and  was  with  difficulty  lured 
home  to  her  meals,  after  each  of  which 
she  was  seen  trotting  off  again  to  lay  siege 
to  the  fortress  as  before.  Having  seized  a 
ball  or  similar  object  in  her  teeth,  heaven 
and  earth  might  sooner  come  asunder 
than  Nip's  jaws.  Frequently  I  have  held 
her  up  by  such  a  ball,  then  swung  her 
round  more  and  more  rapidly,  till  finally 
Nip's  body  and  tail  stuck  out  at  right  an- 
gles like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  whilst  I  per- 
formed half-a-dozen  gyrations.  On  one 
occasion,  walking  through  a  kitchen-gar- 
den, the  owner  called  attention  to  a  tank 
filled  to  the  brim  with  liquid  manure.  Nip 
of  course  stood  intently  observing  with  the 
rest  of  the  company  on  the  brink,  when 
at  this  unlucky  moment,  a  bubble  surged 


up  to  the  surface  of  the  horrid  vat  Instant- 
ly Nip  not  only  leaped  mentally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bubble  was  caused  by  a 
rat,  but  also  leaped  bodily  into  the  tank  to 
catch  it ;  and  for  one  awful  moment  sank 
before  our  eyes  into  the  witches'  cauldron 
and  was  covered  by  the  waves  of  abomi- 
nation. The  next  minute  her  little  white 
head  rose  above  the  surface,  and,  had 
choked  with  ammonia,  she  was  snatchfel 
from  destruction  and  held  for  ten  minutes 
under  a  fortunately-adjacent  pump.  Again, 
another  time,  she  was  caught  by  a  steel 
trap,  when  her  leg  was  severely  hurt ;  but 
the  effect  of  such  painful  exi>erience  was 
simply  to  make  Nip's  pluck  rise  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  she  fiercely  worned  and 
barked  at  the  trap,  biting  the  steel  savage- 
ly with  her  teeth. 

Nevertheless,  like  many  other  heroes 
and  heroines  overflowing  with  physical 
courage,  Nip  was  abjectly  superstitious 
and  ready  to  grovel  with  terror  in  the 
presence  of  anything  inexplicable  to  her 
mind.  An  India-rubber  cushion  filled  or 
emptied  of  air  in  her  presence,  or  a  bel- 
lows blown  in  her  face,  sent  her  into  par- 
oxysms of  hysterical  screaming,  £md  a 
monkey-skin  hung  against  a  wall  she  re- 
garded with  such  looks  as  a  man  might 
tum  on  a  ghost.  The  most  dreadful  oi 
all  objects,  however,  in  Nip's  opinion, 
was  the  garden-hose.  ^Vhether  she  took 
the  long  tube  for  a  snake  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fearful  im- 
plement was  on  all  occasions  the  signal  for 
Nip  instantly  to  shrink  out  of  sight,  nor 
would  any  persuasion  induce  her  to  remain 
in  the  room  where  it  was  usually  kept 
Strange  to  say,  another  dog,  who  has  none 
of  Nip's  courage  in  other  matters,  and  is 
herself  extremely  superstitious  about  stumps 
and  stones  in  the  woods,  has  never  view- 
ed this  same  hose  in  a  supernatural  light 
but  runs  frantically  to  attack  the  water 
when  it  squirts  from  it,  barking  and  biting 
at  the  stream,  and  of  course  getting  her- 
self drenched,  time  afler  time.  Who  shall 
say  that  we  have  not  here  evidence  both 
of  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Imaginap 
tion  and  of  its  entirely  various  action  in 
the  minds  of  two  animals? 

When  her  mistress  went  to  Rome  one 
winter,  Nip  spent  several  days  in  resdess 
misery,  looking  for  her  everywhere.  Then 
apparently  she  resolved,  in  a  resentful 
sort  of  way,  to  make  the  best  of  an  evil 
and  ungrateful  world,  and  take  her  walks 
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with  her  mistress'^  friend.     By  degrees  she 
seemed  to  grow  attached  to  this  friend, 
and  occasionally  honored  her  with  a  cor- 
dial caress.     But  the  very  hour  her  mis- 
tress returned  she  abjured  the  friend's  af- 
fection and  authority  with  contumely,  and 
once  more  became  absorbed  in  her  lawful 
liomage  and  devotion.   Anything  like  that 
devotion  I  never  witnessed  in  a  dog.  The 
creature's  whole  nature    seemed    to    be 
drawn  upward  like  a  needle  by  a  magnet, 
and  her  perfect  obedience  to  her  slightest 
signal  from  eye  or  voice  was  as  wonder- 
ful as  her  wilfulness  where  any  one  else 
was  concerned.     Of  course   Nip  was  a 
well-educated  dog,  and  knew  how  to  Beg, 
to  Trust,  and  to  Faint ;  the  three  canine 
accomplishments   corresponding    to    the 
learned  R's  among  human  beings.     I  re- 
gret that  veracity  compels  me  to  add  that 
towards  her  own  species  her  behavior  was 
far  from   exemplary.     At  one  time  she 
kept  a  Humble  Companion,  and  maltreat- 
ed her  like  any  fine  lady.     Poor  Blackie 
was  found  starving  in  Eaton  Square  in  a 
long  frost  and  with  a  hideous  wound,  ob- 
viously caused  by  some  red-hot  iron  in- 
strument, all  across  her  shoulders.    The 
little  creature,  a  slender  animal,  half  toy- 
terrier,  half  Italian  greyhound,  had  suffer- 
ed so  much  at  the  hands  of  cruel  men  that 
it   was     almost    impossible     for    me    to 
catch  her.     A  bribe  of  a  shilling  to  a  loi- 
tering policeman  merely  induced  that  sub- 
lime functionary  to  stalk  solemnly  along 
the  resounding  pavement  in  Blackie's  sup- 
posed direction,  while   that  forlorn  little 
brute  was  running  like  the  wind  to  the 
other  end  of  the  long  enclosure.   Another 
shilling  offered  to  a  street-boy  produced 
quite  an  opposite  effect,  for,  with  a  whoop 
and  a  war-cry,  there  were  instantaneously 
half-a-dozen  little  scamps  on  the  track  at 
full  speed  down  the  square.    Jumping  in- 
to a  hansom,  I  pursued  the  chase  in  the 
rear  of  my  pack,  and  somewhere  among 
Grosvenor  Gardens  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  poor  little  Blackie  hemmed  in  and 
cowering  in  a  doorway.     Of  course  the 
terrors  of  the  little  brute  disappeared  the 
moment  it  felt  my  caress,  and  was  hoisted 
into  my  cab  and  conveyed  home ;  and 
equally,  of  course,  in  ten  minutes  afler  the 
administration  of  food  and  water,  she  was 
ready  to  defend  her  new  premises  against 
any  invaders.  Sometimes  Nip  condescended 
to  play  with  this  waif  of  society,  notwith- 
standing her  obscure    antecedents]    but 


more  frequently  she  behaved  towards  her 
with   unchristian    haughtiness    and   even 
spite,  till  at  last  the  worm   turned,  and 
Blackie  fought  it  out  with  her  oppressor 
before  their  kennels  one  night  in  the  gar- 
den.    The  niglit  chanced  to  be  rainy ;  and 
all  that  is  known  of  the  battle  is,  that  next 
morning  both  dogs  were  found  covered 
with  gore  and  gravel ;  Nip  a  greyish  pink, 
and  Blackie  a  mixture  of  black  and  red, 
like  a  half-boiled  lobster,  hideous  to  be- 
hold.    Another  dog,  who  lived  on  more 
equal  terms  with  Nip,  and  with  whom  she 
sometimes  played  for  hours  on  the  grass, 
was  nevertheless  an  object  of  bitter  jeal- 
ousy.    When  Hajjin  rushed  barking  with 
ecstasy  to  the  door  at  which  she  heard 
her  own  mistress's  knock,  Nip,  who  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  that  lady's  comings 
and  goings,  habitually  rushed  out  of  her 
den  (disgusted,  like  a  Saturday  Reviewer, 
that  anybody  should  presume  to  enjoy 
anything  she  did  not  care  for)  and  fre- 
quently succeeded  in  changing  poor  Haj- 
jin's  shrieks  of  delight  into  a  yell  of  pain, 
by  giving  her  a  bite  before  the  door  could 
be  opened.     As  to  her  young  offspring, 
Nip  performed  her  duties  towards  them  in 
a  severe  and  perfunctory  manner,  clearly 
showing  that  it  was  not  on  a  blind  puppy 
her  affections  could  be  lavished.    Just  be- 
fore her  sole  surviving  offspring  (a  son  and 
heir  named  Sting)   was  born,   a    whole 
swarm  of  bees  fastened  upon   Nip  and 
stung  her  in  a  fearful  manner.     She  mere- 
ly screamed  defiance  and  called  to  her 
mistress  for  aid,  which  being  immediately 
rendered  (at  the  cost  of  course  of  a  dozen 
stings),  Nip  expressed  herself  satisfied,  and 
forebore  to  utter  any  lamentations  over 
her  cruel  sufferings. 

So  lived  Nip  for  many  years-^a  dog  of 
chequered  character,  with  strong  lights  and 
shades,  capable  of  rising  to  the  heights  of 
martyrdom  or  of  descending  into  the  gulf  of 
crime !  A  creature  like  this  could  be  an 
object  of  indifference  only  to  people  inca- 
pable of  conceiving  moral  qualities  except 
m  human  form,  or  of  loving  anything  un- 
less it  wore  a  coat  or  a  petticoat.  There 
was  as  much  in  Nip  to  praise  and  to 
blame,  to  regret  and  to  cherish,  as  any 
ordinary  acquaintance  reveals  to  us  in 
man  or  woman  in  a  lifetime ;  and  there  is 
always  this  difference  with  regard  to  a  dog 
and  a  human  being,  that  we  see  the  dog's 
character  pur  ei  simp/Cy  such   as  nature 

made  it,  whilst  we  see  the  man's  or  wo* 
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man's  through  a  thick  crust  of  convention- 
ality, and  perhaps  not  once  in  a  year  get  a 
glimpseofthereal  John  or  Jane  behind  the 
veil.  When  we  do  catch  a  full  sight  of  a  hu- 
man heart  in  its  anguish  or  joy,  tempta- 
tion or  triumph,  of  course  we  love  it  be- 
yond anything  we  can  feel  for  a  lesser  na- 
ture. Even  when  it  is  a  wicked  heart,  the 
revelation  stirs  us  to  the  depth  of  our  being 
with  pity,  terror,  perchance  with  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  lurid  light  into  depths  of  our  own 
souls.  "  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  us." 
But  then  it  must  be  the  real  human  pas- 
sion, not  the  dreary  fiction  of  a  sentiment 
— pretence  of  care  for  what  the  speaker 
cares  nothing,  of  pleasure  in  what  he  does 
not  enjoy,  of  hopes,  loves,  fears,  interests, 
admirations,  all  second-hand  and  half- 
affected  if  not  absolutely  unreal,  which 
make  up  the  staple  of  social  intercourse. 
Now,  with  our  humble  dog,  there  is  none 
of  all  this.  Everything  in  him  is  genuine 
to  the  heart's  core,  and,  so  far  as  his  na- 
ture goes,  we  reach  him  at  once,  and  love 
him  at  once.  And  so  Nip  was  beloved 
and  made  happy  for  all  her  little  span ; 
and  when  the  end  came,  she  lay  through 
the  long,  sad  winter's  night  in  the  lap  of 
the  mistress  she  loved  so  dearly,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  forbearing  to  moan 
as  if  on  purpose  to  save  her  pain,  and  still 
gazing  on  and  on  motionless,  till,  before 
the  dawn,  the  glaze  of  death  came  over 
the  bright  brown  eyes,  and  the  warm,  true 
little  heart  grew  still.  No  movement,  no 
withdrawal  of  attention  marked  the  last 
moment.  Gazing  up  straight  into  the  face 
which  was  her  heaven,  she  died. 

I  have  said  there  are  dogs  capable  of 
ascending  to  the  heights  of  martyrdom, 
and  surely  there  are  many  whose  lives  are 
inspired  by  tlie  purest  self-sacrificing  love, 
and  who  die  (in  their  simple,  unconscious 
way)  real  martyrs  to  the  cruflty  of  men. 
Mr.  Motley,  in  his  History  of  the  Nether- 
iamiSy  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  a  Hugue- 
not flying  for  his  life,  pursued  by  a  soldier 
of  Alva.  The  Huguenot  ran  at  last  upon 
a  frozen  river,  over  which  he  had  nearly 
passed  in  safety,  when  he  heard  the  sol- 
dier behind  him  in  his  heavy  armor  crash 
through  the  ice.  The  fugitive  actually  turn- 
ed round  and  saved  his  pursuer,  who 
thereupon  seized  him,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  Catholic  authorities,  by  whom  he 
was  shortly  consigned  to  the  stake.  It 
was  no  wonder  they  burned  him!  Such 
a  man  might  have  converted  the  world  to 


his  faith.    Here  was,  in  truth,  the  absolute 
embodiment  in  action  of  that  great  Chris- 
tian Idea  which  first  found  utterance  on 
the  Mount  of  Galilee.     But  how  often  has 
not  the  slow,  cold  heart  of  man  been  re- 
buked by  the  display  of  this  same  self-sac- 
rificing love  for  the  unkind  and  the  un- 
merciful by  the  poor  humble  brutes  ever 
since  the  far-off"  time  when  the   dog  fiist 
attached  himself  to  primeval  man  ?  How 
many  dogs  are  there  now  ih   the  woiid 
who  for  ever  return  blows  and   ill-treat- 
ment with  devoted  service,  and  who  would 
in  an  instant  leap  into  fire  or  water  to  save 
the  man  who  the  moment  before  had  been 
kicking  or  scourging  them  ?     Of  course  it 
is  common  to  slur  over  all  the  stories  of 
such  magnanimity  when  it  is  a  dog   who 
has  been  the  hero,  with  that  stupid  word 
"  Instinct."     But  if  we  analyze  what  we 
mean  by  instinct  in  such  a  case  we  shall 
find  that,  if  the  act  loses  moral  elevation 
by  the  absence  of  deliberative  choice,  it 
gains  almost  as  much  in  lovableness  by 
the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  with 
which  the  grand  self-sacrifice  is  achieved. 
It  is  not  that  a  dog  rushes  blindly  to  death 
and  danger.     He  knows  just  as  well  as  a 
man  does  the  risk  he  runs,  and  fears  pain, 
and  clings  to  existence  as  much  as  we. 
But,  with  him,  love  and  generosity  are  so 
overpowering  that  he  has  no  need  to  stand 
debating  whether  he  shall  give  himself  for 
another.     It  is  the  spontaneous  wish  of 
his  fond  heart  to  do  so,  and,  without  one  hesi- 
tation of  self-regardful  pity,  he  performs  the 
act  for  which  saints  and  heroes  fit  them- 
selves by  a  lifetime  of  virtue. 

I  did  not  myself  see — I  am  thankful  I 
was  spared — the  sight  once  described  to 
me  by  that  great  artist  and  tender-hearted 
man,  John  Gibson.  He  said  that  he  was 
one  day  walking  in  Venice  and  came  up- 
on a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  engaged 
seemingly  in  some  diversion.  Presently 
he  saw  in  what  the  "  sport "  consisted.  A 
fine  large  dog,  old  and  thin,  was  standing 
where  he  must  have  been  driven,  on  a 
small  islet  of  sand  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  shore.  ITie  animal  was  of  course  en- 
tirely defenceless  and  shelterless,  and  the 
men  were  pelting  it  with  large  stones  and 
broken  bricks  and  pottery.  Whenever  one 
of  these  missiles  hit  the  dog  the  crowd 
roared  with  laughter,  all  the  more  lively 
when  the  wound  seemed  serious,  or  the 
dog  gave  vent  to  a  sudden  cry  of  pain.  It 
was  not,  however,  making  much  moan  in 
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its  misery.  One  leg  was  broken,  one  eye 
blinded,  its  body  covered  with  bruises, 
and  obviously,  by-and-by,  perhaps  after 
half-an-hour  more,  some  stone  more  mer- 
ciful than  the  rest  might  crush  its  brain. 
Meanwhile,  the  dog  stood  still  and  pa- 
tient, looking  pitifully  and  inquiringly  at 
the  men  who  were  jeering  at  its  death 
agonies.  "  What  have  I  done  ?"  (Gibson 
said  it  actually  seemed  to  ask)-—"  what 
have  I  done  but  love  and  serve  you  all 
my  life,  that  you  should  deal  with  me 
thus  ?"  But  no  one,  save  the  gentle-heart- 
ed Englishman,  who  could  do  nothing 
amid  that  savage  crowd,  heeded  what  the 
dog  might  have  been  in  the  past  or  might 
be  feeling  now.  Rather  was  it  a  special 
jest  to  see  how  mild  the  creature  looked,  how 
helplessly  he  bore  the  pelting  of  the  stones 
and  shards.  And  so  Gibson  turned  sor- 
rowfully away,,  and  as  he  passed  down  the 
streets  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
crowd  still  followed  him — that  laughter  of 
fiends  over  suffering,  whicji,  alas!  has 
rung  in  every  land,  and  many  and  many 
a  time  has  echoed  over  English  fields,  or 
down  the  streets  of  English  towns ;  even 
as  we  are  told  it  did  in  Paris,  when  the 
lost  retriever  fetched  the  stick  for  the  gen- 
darme, who  therewith  immediately  knock- 
ed out  its  brains. 


There  are  a  few  men  who  feel  only  for 
themselves.  There  are  many  who  feel 
only  for  their  own  families  and  friends. 
Then  come  those  who  feel  for  their  own 
class,  their  townsfolk  or  fellow-countrymen. 
Of  recent  years,  since  the  interests  of  men 
and  women  have  seemed  to  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  there  are  thousands  who 
cannot  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the 
wants,  sufferings,  and  wrongs  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Lastly,  the  power  of  feeling  for 
animals,  realizing  their  wants,  and  making 
their  pains  our  own,  is  one  which  is  most 
irregularly  shown  by  human  beings.  A 
Timon  may  have  it,  and  a  Howard  be  de- 
void of  it.  A  rough  shepherd's  heart  may 
overflow  with  it,  and  that  of  an  exquisite 
fine  gentleman  and  distinguished  man  of 
science  may  be  as  utterly  without  it  as  the 
nether  millstone.  One  thing,  I  think,  must 
be  clear :  till  a  man  has  learned  to  feel  for 
all  his  sentient  fellow-creatures,  whether  in 
human  or  in  brutal  form,  of  his  own  class 
and  sex  and  country,  or  of  another,  he  has 
not  yet  ascended  the  first  step  towards 
true  civilization,  nor  applied  the  first  les- 
son from  the  love  of  God. — Comhill  Mag- 
azine, 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  held  in  London  last  month, 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, read  a  paper,  the  substance  of  which 
we  reproduce  from  the  Lottdon  Daily  News^ 
in  which  he  describes  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery he  has  lately  made  among  the  Assyrian 
tablets  of  the  museum.  He  had  divided 
the  collection  into  sections,  according  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
in  the  Mythical  and  Mythological  division 
found  a  curious  series  of  legen.Vs,  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  the  story  of  the  Flood.  Of 
this  particular  inscription  there  are  frag- 
ments of  three  copies,  containing  duplicate 
texts,  which  all  belong  to  the  time  of  As- 
surbanipal.  King  of  Assyria,  who  reigned 
about  660  B.C.  The  tablets  were  found 
in  the  library  of  that  monarch,  in  the  palace 
at  Nineveh.  The  inscription  thus  found  is  it- 
self a  copy,  made  for  that  monarch's  libra- 
ry, of  a  still  older  record,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Erech ;  and  which 


was  either  written  in,  or  translated  into,  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  Assyrian  copyist  has  marked  the  di- 
visions of  lines  in  the  earlier  document, 
has  preserved  some  various  readings  which 
had  crept  into  the  original  text,  has  used 
some  ancient  forms  of  characters  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  then  modem  repre- 
sentatives, and  has  incorporated  some  sen- 
tences which  had  originally  been  explana- 
tory glosses,  or  notes,  but  which  had,  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  crept  into  the  text  itself. 
From  these  and  other  indications,  such  as 
the  constant  use  of  forms  of  expression 
which  had  become  archaic  when  the  copy 
was  made,  Mr.  Smith  concludes  that  the 
original  composition  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  the  seventeenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era;  while  it  may  be  much 
older.  The  text  professes  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  a  monarch  whose  name  is  written 
in  monograms,  which  Mr.  Smith  is  unable 
to  read  phonetically,  and  whom  he  there- 
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fore  calls  by  the  ordinary  values  of  the 
signs  of  his  name,  Izdubar. 

This  Izdubar  evidently  belongs  to  the 
Mythical  period.  The  legends  given  in 
these  tablets,  among  them  an  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Erech,  when  the  gods  and 
spirits  inhabiting  the  city  turned  them- 
selves into  animals  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  conqueror,  show  the  unhistorical  cha- 
racter of  the  time.  Mr.  Smith  supposes 
Izdubar  to  have  lived  just  after  the  Flood ; 
and  that  he  may  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  monarchy,  perhaps  the 
Nimrod  of  scripture.  So  far  as  Mr.  Smith 
has  at  present  examined  these  fragments, 
he  says  they  remind  him  of  the  exploits 
and  labors  of  Hercules ;  and  if  our  present 
version  of  Berosus  is  correct  as  to  dates, 
Izdubar  may  have  to  be  put  some  30,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Of  course 
no  document  can  belong  to  so  remote  an 
age ;  but  the  legends  of  Izdubar  and  the 
account  of  the  Flood  must  belong  to  a 
very  early  period,  for  there  are  references 
to  the  story  in  the  bilingual  lists  which 
were  composed  in  Babylonia  during  the 
early  Chaldean  empires.  A  good  deal  of 
the  Assyrian  literature  consists  of  copies 
of  older  writings ;  and  Assurbanipal,  in 
whose  reign  these  Deluge  tablets  were 
copied,  and  in  whose  library  they  were 
found,  had  intimate  relations  with  the  city 
of  Erech.  This  city  remained  faithful  to 
him  when  the  rest  of  Babylonia  revolted ; 
and  he  restored  to  it  the  famous  image  of 
the  goddess  Nana,  which  the  Elamites 
had  carried  away  sixteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  before.  This  city  of  Erech, 
now  called  Warka,  is  one  of  the  four  nam- 
ed in  these  inscriptions;  the  others  are  Babel, 
Surippak  and  Nipur.  Babel  and  Erech  were 
the  first  two  capitals  of  Nimrod ;  and  Ni- 
pur, according  to  the  Talmud,  is  the  same 
as  Calneh,  the  fourth  city  of  Nimrod. 
Erech  must,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  the  centre  of 
the  exploits  of  Izdubar.  This  Izdubar, 
having  destroyed  Belesu,  and  won  his 
crown,  receives  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
the  Princess  Ishtar,  who  \vas  the  same  as 
Venus,  and  was  Queen  of  Beauty,  but  he 
reminds  her  that  she  has  already  a  hus- 
band, the  Son  of  Life,  whom  she  led  a 
poor  life.  Izdubar,  with  his  servant  Hea- 
bani,  then  conquers  the  winged  bull,  a  le- 
gendary monster  of  those  days,  but  at 
length  he  begins  to  fear  death,  man*s  last 
great  enemy.     He  therefore  sets  out  to 


find  Sisit,  son  of  Ubaratutu,  the  Xisthurus 
of  the  Greeks,  who. had  attained  immor- 
tality without  death.  "  To  Sin  I  prayed," 
he  says,  "  and  before  the  gods  my  suppli- 
(Etion  came;  peace  they  gave  unto  me, 
and  they  sent  unto  me  a  dream."  The 
account  of  the  dream  is  much  mutilated, 
and  his  journey  is  in  not  much  better  con- 
dition. After  long  wandering  he  falls  in 
with  a  seaman,  Urhamsi,  and  sails  with 
him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
Sisit  is  supposed  to  dwell.  On  the 
way  Urhamsi  tells  Izdubar  of  the 
waters  of  death,  of  which  he  says, 
"  the  waters  of  death  thy  hands  will  not 
cleanse."  At  length  they  see  Sisit  and  his 
wife  across  the  water  which  divides  the 
mortal  from  the  immortal,  and  Izdubar 
calls  to  him  to  ask  his  momentous  ques- 
tion. Only  part  of  Sisit's  answer  is  pre- 
served ;  it  relates  to  the  universality  of 
death,  and  ends,  "the  goddess  Mamitu 
the  maker  of  fate,  to  them  their  fate  hath 
appointed  ;]she  has  fixed  life  and  death,  but 
of  death  the  day  is  not  known."  Izdu- 
bar then  asks  Sisit  how  he  became  immor- 
tal— "  say  how  thou  hast  done  it,  and  in 
the  circle  of  the  gods  life  thou  hast  gain- 
ed." Sisit,  in  reply,  tells  the  story  of  the 
Flood,  of  his  own  piety,  and  the  reason 
why  he  was  translated.  There  are  con- 
siderable breaks  in  the  lines ;  but  the  story 
is  probably  told  in  metrical  form.  The 
city  Surippak,  he  says,  was  ancient,  the 
gods  dwelt  in  it.  Anu,  Bel,  Ninip, .  .^lord 
of  Hades,  revealed  tlieir  will  in  the  midst 
of  a  tempest.  r 

Surippakite  son  of  Ubaratutu  * 

make  a  great  ship  for  thee . . 

I  will  destroy  the  sinners  and  life .  « 

cause  to  go  in  the  seed  of  life  all  of  it  to  presenre 

them 
the  ship  which  thou  shalt  make 
....cuDits  shall  be  the  measure  of  its  length,  and 

cubits  the  amount  of  its  breadth  and  its  height. 

Into  the  deep  launch  it. 

I  perceived,  and  said  to  Hea  my  Lord 

I  will  perform,  it  shall  be  done. 

army  and  host. 

Hea  opened  his  mouth  and  spake  and  said  to  me 

his  servant 

What  he  said  is  mutilated  and  imperfect, 
as  is  the  description  of  the  ark,  of  which 
fifteen  lines  are  quite  lost  When  he 
launched  it — 

into  the  restless  deep  for  the time 

its  planks  the  waters  within  it  admitted 

I  saw  breaks  and  holes my  hand  placed 

three   measures  of  bitumen  I  poured  over  the 
outside 
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three  measures  of  bitumen  I  poured  over  the  in- 
side 

three  measures  the  men  carrying  its  baskets  took 
they  fixed  an  altar, 

I  enclosed  the  altar the  altar  for  an  ofTering. 

Then  follow  broken  lines,  in  which  the 
name  of  Pazziru,  the  pilot,  occurs,  and  in 
which  he  says  he  spread  reeds  above  and 
below. 

All  I  possessed  I  collected  it,  all  I  possessed  I 

collected  of  silver, 
all  I  possessed  I  collected  of  gold, 
all  I  possessed  I  collected  of  the  seed  of  life,  the 

whole 
I  caused  to  go  up  into  the  ship,  all  my  male  and 

female  servants, 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  animals  of  the  field, 

and  the  sons  of  the  army  all  of  them,  I  caused 

to  go  up. 
A  flood  Shamas  made,  and 
he  spake  saying  in  the  night,  **  I  will  cause  it  to 

rain  from  heaven  heavily ; 
enter  to   the  midst  of  tne  ship,  and  shut  thy 

door." 
A  flood  he  raised,,  and 
he  spake  saying  in  the  night,  **  I  will  cause  it  to 

ram  from  heaven  heavily." 
In  the  day  that  I  celebrated  his  festival 
the  day  which  he  had  appointed ;  fear  I  had, 
I  entered  to  the  midst  of  the  ship,  and  shut  my 

door 
to  gfuide  the  ship,  to  Buzursadirabi  the  pilot, 
the  palace  I  gave  to  his  hand. 
The  raging  of  a  storm  in  the  morning 
arose,  from  the  horizon  of  heaven  extending  and 

wide 
Vul  in  the  midst  of  it  thundered,  and 
Nebo  and  Saru  went  in  front ; 
the    throne  bearers    went  over    mountains  and 

plains, 
the  destroyer  Nergal  overturned ; 
Ninip  went  in  front,  and  cast  down  ; 
the  spirits  carried  destruction ; 
in  their  glory  they  swept  the  earth ; 
of  Vul  the  flood,  reached  to  heaven ; 
the  bright  earth  to  a  waste  was  turned ; 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  like it  swept; 

it  destroyed  all  life,  from  the  face  of  the  earth .... 
the  strong  tempest  over  the  people,  readied  to 

heaven. 
Brother  saw  not  his  brother,  it  did  not  spare  the 

people. 

In  heaven 

The  gods  feared  the  tepmest,  and 

Sought  refuge ;  they  ascended  to  the  heaven  of  Anu. 

The  gods  like  dogs  with  tails  hidden,  couched 
down. 

Spake  Ishtar  a  discourse, 

uttered  the  great  goddess  her  speech. 

The  world  to  sin  has  turned,  and  ' 

then  1  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  prophesied  evil ; 

when  I  prophesied  in  the  presence  of  the  gods 
evil, 

to  evil  were  devoted  all  my  people,  and  I  prophe- 
sied 

thus,  I  have  begotten  man  and  let  him  not 

like  the  sons  of  the  fishes  fill  the  sea. 

The  gods  concerning  the  spirits,  were  weeping 
with  her  ; 

the  gods  in  seats,  seated  in  lamentation ; 


covered  were  their  lips  for  the  coming  evil. 

Six  days  and  ni|[hts 

passed,  the  wind  tempest  and  storm,  over- 
whelmed, 

on  the  seventh  day  in  its  course,  was  calmed  the 
storm,  and  all  the  tempest 

which  had  destroyed  hke  an  earthquake, 

quieted.  The  sea  he  caused  to  dry,  and  the  wind 
and  tempest  ended. 

I  was  carried  through  the  sea.     The  doer  of  evil, 
and  the  whole  of  mankind  who  turned  to  sin, 
like  reeds  their  corpses  floated. 
I  opened  the  window  and  the  light  broke  in,  over 

my  refuge 
it  passed,  I  sat  still  and 
over  my  refuge  came  peace. 
I  was  carried  over  the  shore,  at  the  boundary  of 

the  sea, 
for  twelve  measures  it  ascended  over  the  land. 
To  the  country  of  Nizir,  went  the  ship ; 
the  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  the  ship,  and  to 

pass  over  it,  it  was  not  able. 
The  first  day  and  the  second  day,  the  mountain  of 

Nizir  the  same. 

The  third  day  and  the  fourth  day,  the  mountain  of 

Nizir  the  same. 
The  fifth  and  sixth,  the  mountain  of  Nizir  the 

same. 
On  the  seventh  day  in  the  course  of  it 
I  senth   forth  a   dove,   and  it  left.    The  dove 

went  *and  searched,  and 
a  resting  place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 
I  sent  forth  a  swallow  and  it  left.     The  swallow 

went  and  searched,  and 
a  resting  place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 
I  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  it  left. 
The  raven  went,  and  the  corpses  on  the  waters  it 

saw,  and 
it  did  eat,  it  swam,  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not 

return. 
I  sent  the  animals  forth  to  the  four  winds.     I 

poured  out  a  libation 
I  built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain, 
by  seven  herbs  I  cut, 
at  the  bottom  of  them,  I  placed  reeds,  pines,  and 

simgar. 

The  gods  collected  at  its  burning,  the  gods  collect- 
ed at  its  good  burning. 

the  gods  like  sumbe  over  the  sacrifice  gathered. 

From  of  old  also,  the  great  God  in  his  course, 

the  great  brightness  of  Anu  had  created ;  when 
the  glory 

of  these  gods,  as  of  Ukni  stone,  on  my  countenance 
I  could  not  endure ; 

in  those  days  I  prayed  that  for  ever  I  might  not 
endure. 

May  the  gods  come  to  my  altar ; 

may  Bel  not  come  to  my  altar 

for  he  did  not  consider  and  had  made  a  tempest 

and  my  people  he  had  consigned  to  the  deep 

from  of  old,  also  Bel  in  his  course 

saw  the  ship,  and  went  Bel  with  anger  filled  to 
the  gods  and  spirits  ; 

let  not  any  one  come  out  alive,  let  not  a  man  be 
saved  from  the  deep. 

Ninip  his  mouth  opened  and  spake,  and  said  to 
the  warrior  Bel, 

"  who  then  will  be  saved,"  Hea  the  words  under- 
stood, 

and  Hea  knew  all  things, 

Hea  his  mouth  opened  and  spake,  and  said  to  the 
warrior  Bel, 
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Thou  prince  of  the  gods,  warrior, 

when  thou  wast  angry  a  tempest  though  madest, 

the  doer  of  sin  did  his  sin,  the  doer  of  evil  did  his 

evil, 
may  the  exalted  not  be  broken,  may  the  captive 

not  be  delivered ; 
instead  of  thee  making  a  tempest,  may  lions  in- 
crease, and  men  be  reduced ; 
instead  of  thee  making  a  tempest,  may  leopards 

increase,  and  men  be  reduced ; 
instead  of  thee  making  a  tempest,  may  a  famine 

happen,  and  the  country  be  destroyed  ; 
instead  of  thee  making  a  tempest,  may  pestilence 

increase,  and  men  be  destroyed. 
I  did  not  peer  into  the  wisdom  of  the  gods, 
reverent  and  attentive  a  dream  they  sent,  and  the 

wisdom  of  the  gods  he  heard. 
When  his  judgment  was  accomplished,  Bel  went 

up  to  the  midst  of  the  ship, 
he  took  my  hand  and  brought  me  out,  me 
he  ])rought  out,  he  caused  to  bring  my  wife  to  my 

side, 
he  purified  the  country,  he  established  in  a  cove- 
nant and  took  the  people 
in  the  presence  of  Sisit  and  the  people ; 
when  Sisit  and  his  wife  and  the  people  to  be  like 

the  gods  were  carried  away, 
then  dwelt  Sisit  in  a  remote  place  at  the  mouth  of 

the  rivers ; 
they  took  me  and  in  a  remote  place  at  the  mouth 

of  the  rivers  they  seated  me, 
when  to  thee  whom  the  gods  have  chosen,  thee  and 
the  life  which  thou  hast  sought,  after  thou  shalt 
gain  this  do  for  six  days  and  seven  nights 
nke  I  say  also,  in  bonds  bind  him 
the  wav  like  a  storm  shall  be  laid  upon  him. 
Sisit  after  this  manner,  said  to  his  wife 
I  announce  that  the  chief  who  grasps  at  life 
the  wav  like  a  storm  shall  be  laid  upon  him ; 
his  wife  after  this  manner,  said  to  bisit  afar  off, 
purify  him  and  let  the  man  be  sent  away 
the  road  that  he  came,  may  he  return  in  peace, 
the  great  gate  open,  and  may  he  return  to  his 

country. 
Sisit  after  this  manner,  said  to  his  wife, 
the  cry  of  a  man  alarms  thee, 
this  do,  his  scarlet  cloth  place  on  his  head, 
and  the  day  when  he  ascended  the  side  of  the 

ship 
she  did,  his  scarlet  cloth  she  placed  on  his  head, 
and  the  day  when  he  ascended  on  the  side  of  the 

ship. 

Then  follow  some  mutilated  lines,  con- 
cerning the  purification  of  Izdubai. 
Then— 

Izdubar  after  this  manner,  said  to  Sisit  afar  off, 
this  way,  she  has  done,  I  come  up 
joyfully,  my  strength  thou  givest  me. 
Sisit  after  this  manner,  said  to  Izdubar 

thy  scarlet  cloth 

I  have  lodged  thee 

Izdubar  presently  says  to  Sisit  afar  off, 
"  Sisit,  to  thee  we  may  not  come."  Some 
one  is  mentioned  who  is  taken  and  dwelt 
with  death,  and  then  Sisit  tells  the  seaman 
Urhamsi  how  to  cure  Izdubar,  who  appears 
to  have  suffered  from  some  skin  disease. 
Izdubar  was  to  be  dipped  in  the  sea  when 


beauty  would  once  more  spread  over  his 
skin.  This  is  done.  The  record  tlien  pro- 
ceeds : 

Izdubar  and  Urhamsi  rode  in  the  boat 

where  they  placed  them  they  rode 

His  wife  after  this  manner  said  to  Sisit  afar  off 

Izdubar  goes  away,  he  is  satisfied,  he  performs 

that  which  thou  hast  given  him  and  returns  to  his 

country 
and  he  heard,  and  after  Izdubar 
he  went  to  the  shore 
Sisit  after  this  manner,  said  to  Izdubar, 
Izdubar  thou  goest  away,  thou  art  satisfied,  thou 

performest 
that  which  I  have  given  thee  and  thou  retnmest 

to  thy  country 
I  have  revealed  to  thee  Izdubar  the  concealed  story. 

Some  more  mutilated  lines  which  follow 
give  the  end  of  Sisit's  speech,  record  that 
Izdubar  took  great  stones  and  piled  them 
up  as  a  memorial  of  these  events ;  and  con- 
tain subsequent  speeches  and  doings  of  Iz- 
dubar and  Urhamsi.  Journeys  are  men- 
tioned of  lo  and  20  kaspu,  or  70  and  140 
miles,  a  lion  is  spoken  of,  but  not  the  Flood. 
Then  follows  a  colophon  with  the  heading 
of  the  next  tablet,  and  the  statement  that 
this,  the  tablet  from  which  these  lines  are 
translated,  is  the  eleventh  in  the  series  giv- 
ing the  history  of  Izdubar,  and  that  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  ancient  inscription. 

Mr.  Smith  then  gives  an  outline  of  the 
Biblical  accounts  of  the  Deluge  in  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  fol- 
lows it  with  a  translation  of  the  two  ac- 
counts which  Berosus  gives  of  the  Chal- 
dean story.  He  points  out  that  neither 
these  Cuneiform  names  nor  the  Greek 
names  appear  to  have  any  connection  with 
those  of  Lamech  and  Noah.  The  Greek 
forms,  however,  show  variant  readings,  and 
the  Cuneiform  names  are  mostly  written  in  • 
monograms,  which  are  difficult  to  render 
phonetically.  The  father  of  the  hero  of 
the  Flood  is  called  in  the  inscriptions 
Ubara-tutu,  which  should  correspond  to 
one  of  the  Greek  forms  Otiartes  or  Arda- 
tes,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  close.  Sisit 
corresponds,  of  course,  to  the  Greek  Xis- 
thurus;  but  no  comparison  can  be  made 
till  the  true  phonetic  reading  of  this  name 
is  known.  The  Bible  account  of  the  Flood 
mentions  one  God;  the  Cuneiform  account 
gives  all  the  gods  of  the  early  Babylonian 
pantheon  as  engaged  in  bringing  about  ^e 
Deluge;  but  the  two  agree  in  assigning 
human  wickedness  as  its  cause,  a  point 
which  the  Greek  account  omits.  The  gods 
having  resolved  on  the  Deluge,  tell  Hea, 
who  tells  Sisit;  Berosus  makes  Kionos  an* 
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nounce  it ;  so  the  name  provisionally  read 
as  Hea  is  the  Cuneiform  name  of  the  Greek 
Kronos.     The  Greeks  say  the  announce- 
ment was  made  in  a  dream ;  the  context 
renders  it  probable  that  this  Cuneiform 
account  does  so,  but  the  text  is  mutilated. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Ark  in  this  account 
are  lost,  but  the  measure  was  given,  like 
that  of  Genesis,  in  cubits ;  Genesis  says 
the  ark  was  50  cubits  broad,  and  30  high, 
while  the  inscription  says  that  height  and 
breadth  were  the  same.     The  trial  of  the 
vessel  by  launching  it,  and  the  coating  it  in 
and  out  with  bitumen  have  no  parallel  in 
the  Bible  or  in  Berosus.     The  filling  of  the 
ark  agrees   generally  with   the  other  ac- 
counts, but  differs  from  Genesis  by  includ- 
ing others  than  the  builder's  family,  and 
not  mentioning  the  sevens  of  clean  ani- 
mals.    The  month  and  day  are  given  in 
the  Bible  and  Berosus,  but  not  here,  unless 
a  mutilated  line  which  names  "  the  fifth 
day  "  is  part  of  the  date.     The  inscription 
differs  seriously  from  the  Bible  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  Flood,  of  which  Berosus 
says  nothing ;  but  some  critics  think  there 
are  two  versions  of  the  story  in  Genesis 
which  differ  as  to  the  duration.    The  Bible 
says  the  Ark  rested  on  Ararat,  after  150 
days,  on  the  17th  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  the  Flood  was  not  dried  up  till  the 
22nd  of  the  second  month  of  the  follow- 
ing  year;   the   inscription   says   that  the 
Flood  abated  on  the  seventh  day,  and  sev- 
en days  after  the  ship  touched  the  moun- 
tain the  birds  were  sent  out.     The  diffe- 
rence between  the  Bible  and  the  Inscription 
as  to  where  the  Ark  rested  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real.     The  Bible  says  Ararat; 
Berosus    says  the  Gordiaean  Mountains, 
and  commentators  are    inclined    to    lo- 
cate  Ararat   in  the  Kurdish  Mountains, 
east  of  Assyria.     The  Inscription  calls  the 
mountain  Nizir,  which,  according  to  an  in- 
scription of  Assur-nazir-pal,  King  of  Assy- 
ria, who  made  an  expedition  thither,  lay 
east  of  Assyria,  and  formed  part  of  a  series 
of  mountain  chains  extending  to  the  north- 
west into  Armenia.      All  three  accounts 
agree  that  birds  were  sent  out  to  see  if  the 
Flood  had  subsided,  but  curiously  differ  in 
details.    Genesis  says  a  raven  was  sent  out 
first,  which  never  returned,  a  dove  next, 
which  did  return ;  seven  days  later  another 
dove  which  came  back  with  an  olive  leaf; 
and  seven  days  yet  later  a  dove  which  did 
not  come  back.    Berosus  does  not  say  what 
the  birds  sent  out  were;  but  says  that  they 


came  back  the  first  time,  on  the  second 
time  they  had  mud  on  their  feet,  and  on 
the  third  time  they  did  not  return.  The 
Inscription  makes  the  first  bird  a  dove, 
which  came  back ;  the  second  a  swallow, 
which  also  returned;  the  third  a  raven, 
which,  feeding  on  the  floating  corpses,  did 
not  return.  As  to  the  building  of  the  altar 
and  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  all  the  ac- 
counts agree,  but  the  Inscription  and  Be- 
rosus both  say  Sisit  was  translated  to  the 
gods.  The  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  records 
this  translation  as  happening  to  Enoch,  an 
ancestor  of  Noah,  and  Noah  himself  lived 
for  many  years  after  the  Flood. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  evidence,  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  it  apparent  that  the  events 
narrated  in  the  Bible  and  in  this  Inscrip- 
tion are  the  same,  and  in  the  same  order, 
with  minor  differences  in  detail,  which 
show  that  the  Inscription  embodies  an 
independent  tradition.  The  narratives  be- 
long to  totally  distinct  peoples.  The 
Biblical  account  is  that  of  an  inland  people. 
The  name  of  the  Ark  means  chest  or  box ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  sea,  of  launch- 
ing, of  pilots,  or  of  navigation.  The  In- 
scription is  that  of  a  maritime  people ;  the 
ark  is  a  ship,  is  launched,  tried,  and  given 
in  charge  to  a  pilot. .  The  Inscription,  after 
giving  the  history  down  to  Sisit's  sacrifice, 
goes  back  and  mentions  the  god  Bel  as  the 
maker  of  the  tempest.  This  inconsistency 
with  the  first  part  of  the  Inscription  sug- 
gests to  Mr.  Smith  the  question,  whether 
the  Chaldean  narrative  itself  may  not  have 
been  compiled  from  two  distinct  and  older 
accounts.  The  oldest  traditions  of  the 
Babylonians  seem  to  centre  round  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  this  sea  Cannes,  the 
fish  god,  is  supposed  to  have  arisen ;  into 
it  the  ark  was  launched ;  and  Sisit,  after 
his  translation,  dwelt  near  it.  To  this  sea 
came  the  great  hero  Izdubar,  and  was 
cured,  and  here  he  heard  the  story  of  the 
Flood. 

Mr.  Smith  says,*in  conclusion,  that  this 
account^of  the  Deluge  opens  a  new  field  of 
inquiry  into  the  early  part  of  the  Bible 
history.  Questions  have  been  asked  as  to 
the  accounts  of  the  antediluvians;  the  situ- 
ation of  Paradise ;  the  origin  of  the  story  of 
the  Flood,  the  Ark,  and  the  birds.  Con- 
flicting answers  have  been  given ;  but  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  are  giving  new  ma- 
terial for  future  scholars  to  work  on.  We 
may  expect  other  discoveries,  throwing 
light  on  these  ancient  periods.    The  mat- 
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ter  does  not  end  with  a  translation  and 
commentary  on  such  an  inscription.  The 
history  of  the  legend  must  be  traced,  and 
it  must  be  compared  with  similar  stories 
which  come  down  through  other  nations. 
"All  these  accounts,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  in 
conclusion,  "together  with  considerable 
portions  of  the  ancient  mythologies,  have, 
I  believe,  a  common  origin  in  the  plains  of 
Chaldea.  This  countrv,  the  cradle  of  civili- 
zation,  the  birthplace  of  the  arts  and  sci- 


ences, for  2000  years  has  been  in  ruins ; 
its  literature,  containing  the  most  predotis 
records  of  antiquity,  is  scarcely  known 
to  us,  except  from  the  texts  the  Assy- 
rians copied,  but  beneath  its  mounds  and 
ruined  cities,  now  awaiting  exploration,  lay, 
together  with  older  copies  of  this  Deluge 
text,  other  legends  and  histories  of  the 
earliest  civilization  in  the  world." — London 
Daily  News. 


■*  ♦ 
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PART  I. 

Once,  and  once  only,  in  its  history  has 
the  Papacy  been  identified  with  the  gene- 
ral course  of  European  literature  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  experience  of  that  epoch  cer- 
tainly does  not  encourage  it  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  The  Renaissance  came  so 
suddenly,  and  came  from  so  many  sides  at 
once,  that  the  Papacy  in  its  enfeebled  con- 
dition at  the  time  had  no  opportunity  for 
really  examining  it,  and  lost  its  firm  hold 
upon  its  old  traditions,  and  found  itself 
committed  to  the  new  movement  before 
it  had  weighed  the  consequences  or  really 
determined  upon  its  policy.  It  was  no 
longer  the  vigorous  mediaeval  power  that 
had  crushed  the  rising  movements  of 
the  twelfth  century,  had  cowed  Abelard, 
had  uprooted  the  growing  literature  of 
Provence,  had  stopped  the  political  specu- 
lations of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  had  re- 
asserted its  sway  over  the  rebellious  intel- 
lect of  Europe ;  but  the  Papacy  of  the  Re- 
naissance was  the  crippled  power  that 
emerged  from  tlie  French  captivity,  the 
long  schism,  the  bonds  of  the  general  coun- 
cils,—emerged  an  object  of  general  suspi- 
cion, degraded  even  in  its  own  eyes,  with 
no  weapons  but  its  own  craftiness,  with  no 
aim  but  its  own  restoration,  at  all  events 
in  Italy,  to  decent  respect,  with  no  policy 
except  that  prevalent  in  Italy  at  the  time — 
to  promise  everything  asked,  and  perform 
as  little  as  possible. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Papacy 
was  not  disposed  to  add  to  its  many  ene- 
mies the  men  of  the  new  learning :  it  stood 
in  too  great  need  of  them.  The  reform- 
ing views  of  the  Council  of  Constance  had 
been  supported  by  men  of  high  reputation 
and  great  erudition,  such  as  Gerson  and 


D*Ailly.  The  Papacy  must  have  similar 
champions  on  its  side ;  and  it  was  useless 
in  its  hour  of  need  to  look  for  a  deeper 
qualification  than  a  power  of  writing  ele- 
gant Latin  prose.  The  rising  scholars 
were  only  too  ready  to  offer  themselves  to 
any  one  who  would  appreciate  their  ser- 
vices :  to  minds  exulting  in  the  glories  of 
antiquity  the  enthusiasms  and  aspirations 
of  the  day  mattered  little  j  culture  had 
made  them  ambitious,  and  they  longed  for 
a  sphere  in  which  they  might  distinguish 
themselves.  They  wanted  money,  if  only 
to  buy  books  :  ought  not  the  world  to  be^ 
long  to  the  wise  ?  But  wisdom  unfortu- 
nately was  badly  paid  by  those  inpowen  the 
Pope  was  more  likely  to  appreciate  it  than 
any  one  else  who  had  money  to  expend : 
and  then  at  the  Papal  Court  they  might 
write  letters  in  the  style  of  Cicero,  and  his- 
tories in  the  style  of  Livy,  and  deliver  ora- 
tions equal  to  any  of  the  great  productions 
of  antiquity  on  the  occasion  of  every  fresh 
arrival  of  ambassadors  from  a  foreign 
prince.  Hence  came  the  alliance  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  scholars  of  the  Re- 
naissance, by  which  Poggio,  Leonardo 
Bruni,  Guarino,  and  Francesco  Filelfb 
were  all  Papal  secretaries.  Even  Lauren- 
tius  Valla,  in  spite  of  his  audacious  use  of 
criticism  in  proving  the  falsity  of  the  Dona* 
tion  of  Constantine,  was  pardoned  after 
a  slight  apology;  and  honest  souls  like 
Campano  were  rewarded  for  sprightly  epi- 
grams and  jovial  manners  by  bishopncs 
which  they  never  visited,  and  whose  xeve- 
nues  they  thought  needlessly  encumbered 
by  the  obligation  to  wear  a  long  and  in- 
convenient garment  and  look  solemn  in 
public. 

The  Papacy  reaped  for  a  while  the  ad* 
vantages  of  this  alliance.    Rome,  from  die 
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time  of  Nicolas  V.  to  that  of  Leo  X.,  was 
the  literary  and  artistic  capital  of  Europe ; 
the  Popes  recovered  their  external  position, 
the  open  antagonism  of  France  and  Ger- 
many was  for  a  while  extinguished,  and  the 
Papal  revenues  flowed  in  securely;  but 
these  advantages  were  bought  by  a  heavy 
price.  Rome,  given  up  to  art  and  litera- 
ture, ceased  to  have  much  care  for  religion ; 
and  Erasmus  was  startled  to  find  in  Rome 
that  no  one  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
fashion  who  did  not  hold  some  false 
or  erroneous  opinion  about  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Church,  that  the  Cardinals 
made  oath  "  by  the  immortal  gods,"  and 
proved  the  souls  of  men  and  beasts  to  be 
the  same.  The  Papacy,  which  had  so 
long  held  fast  to  the  orthodox  faith  at  all 
hazards,  had  now  fallen  victim  to  a  heresy 
worse  than  any  she  had  in  former  times 
combated — the  heresy  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  needed  the  voice  of  Luther  and  the  de- 
fection of  half  Christendom  to  rouse  Rome 
from  its  refined  sensualism,  and  bring  back 
the  old  severe  rigid  system  which  won  new 
victories  and  put  forth  new  strength  in  the 
Counter-Reformation. 

The  most  characteristic  personage  in  the 
history  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Renais- 
sance period  is  without  doubt  -^neas  Syl- 
vius Bartolomeus  Piccolomini,  Pope  Pius 
II.  Bom  in  1405  at  Corsignano,  a  litde 
village  near  Siena,  of  an  old  noble  family, 
which  had  decayed  owing  to  the  democra- 
tic movement  of  mediaeval  Italy,  he  made 
his  way  in  the  world  solely  by  his  own 
abilities  and  tact — a  veritable  Gil  Bias  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  who  saw  that  the  world 
was  all  before  him,  and  was  determined  to 
use  it  for  his  own  ends.  In  early  life  he 
had  little  to  help  him,  as  he  was  one  of  a 
family  of  eighteen,  and  in  his  youth  work- 
ed with  his  own  hands  in  the  few  fields  his 
father  still  possessed ;  but  his  brothers  and 
sisters  died  except  two,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  -^neas,  the  only  surviving  son, 
left  home  to  study  law  in  Siena.  Law, 
however,  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  his 
ambition  soared  higher  than  an  advocate's 
gown  :  he  preferred  general  literature,  and 
was  an  unceasing  student  of  the  classics — 
nay,  he  even  managed  to  scrape  together 
money  to  go  for  a  litde  while  to  Florence 
and  attend  the  lectures  of  Francesco 
Filelfo.  He  obtained  a  reputation  in  Siena 
by  writing  Latin  love  poems,  and  by  other 
small  literary  efforts,  and  so  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  recom- 


mended as  a  clever  young  man,  well  fitted 
to  fill  the  post  pf  Secretary  to  Domenico 
da  Capranica,  who  was  passing  through 
Siena  on  his  way  to  Basle,  where  the  Coun- 
cil had  just  begun  to  sit.  Capranica  had  a 
complaint  against  the  new  Pope,  Eugenius 
IV.,  who  had  refused  to  confirm  him  in  a 
cardinalate  conferred  by  his  predecessor. 

-^neas  was  delighted  to  leave  Siena  and 
plunge  into  the  great  world  of  politics ;  and 
his  first  experiences  at  Basle  showed  his 
penetrating  mind  the  path  to  success.  He 
found  the  Council  full  of  needy  adventu- 
rers and  place-hunters,  men  of  culture  like 
himself,  who  hoped  in  these  troubled  times 
to  turn  their  wits  to  good  purpose,  and  reap 
advantages  which  quiet  days  would  never 
have  put  within  their  reach.  There  were 
undoubtedly  many  worthy  and  high-mind- 
ed men  who  were  the  chief  movers  of  the 
Council,  but  still  the  efforts  for  reform 
rested  upon  no  sure  foundation,  since  the 
whole  movement  was  little  more  than  a 
rising  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy 
against  the  Papal  monarchy,  stimulated  by 
the  ordinary  aristocratic  desire  to  share  the 
monarch's  plunder.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  many  honorable  men,  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Council  soon  became  a  struiggle  who 
should  get  the  larger  share  in  a  general 
scramble  for  Church  patronage. 

-^neas  soon  learned  to  estimate  the 
Council  at  its  true  value,  and  also  had  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  condition  of 
Europe  generally.  Between  the  years 
1432-35  he  was  in  the  service  of  various 
masters,  with  whom  he  visited  almost  every 
country  in  Europe — saw  the  weakness  of 
Germany  by  attending  a  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
learned  the  exhaustion  of  France  after 
its  English  wars,  and  admired  the  power 
of  Burgundy  and  the  wealth  of  Flanders ; 
saw  the  barbarism  of  Scotland^ravelled 
in  disguise  from  Newcasde  to  London  in 
company  of  a  justice  in  eyre,  who  little 
knew  to  whom  he  was  revealing  his  views 
on  English  politics  and  his  complaints 
against  the  feeble  Henry  VI. ;  in  Italy  also 
he  learned  the  policy  of  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti  of  Milan,  and  saw  the  immense 
influence  of  Niccolo  Piccinino,  the  great 
leader  of  condottieri.  So  in  1436  he  came 
back  to  Basle  an  expert  in  intrigue,  and 
with  a  reputation  which  was  sure  to  be  of 
service. 

JEneas  himself  gives  an  instance  of  the 
Council's  zeal  for  reform.    He  had  man- 
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aged  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who 
showed  his  appreciation  of  his  elegant  La- 
tinity  by  conferring  on  him,  though  still  a 
layman,  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  San 
Ambrogio  at  Milan.  For  this  irregular  ap- 
pointment the  dispensation  of  the  Council 
was  necessary :  true,  the  Council  professed 
to  be  engaged  in  putting  down  such  ir- 
regularities, and  attacked  nothing  more 
fiercely  than  Papal  dispensations;  but 
iEneas  was  a  worthy  man  who  had  done 
good  service  to  the  Council — it  was  hard 
to  refuse  one  who  had  such  good  capacities 
for  business,  so  pleasant  a  manner,  such 
ready  tact,  a  happy  way  of  glozing  over 
difficulties  and  settling  disputes;  finally, 
the  charming  modesty  and  graceful  defe- 
rence of  his  speech  quite  decided  the  mat- 
ter: "I  ask  nothing  which  may  be  con- 
trary to  your  honor :  I  would  prefer  your 
favor,  Fathers,  without  possession  of  the 
canonry,  to  a  capitular  election  with  full 
possession."  What  wonder  that  a  univer- 
sal murmur  of  applause  followed  this  de- 
lightful compliment,  and  -Eneas'  adversa- 
ries were  not  even  allowed  to  speak  ? 

This  was  -^neas's  first  taste  of  ecclesi- 
astical preferments :  as  yet  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  takuig  orders.  He  lived  in  a 
small  circle  of  humanists,  and  we  know 
from  his  letters  to  his  friends  that  his  life 
at  this  time  was  one  of  the  grossest  sensu- 
ality. It  was  in  fact  the  utter  and  unre- 
strained character  of  his  indulgences,  unre- 
deemed by  any  noble  feeling,*  that  saved 
him  from  the  fatal  crime  of  marriage,  by 
which  so  many  of  the  early  humanists,  be- 
fore they  clearly  saw  their  way  in  life,  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  golden  road  of  clerical  preferment. 
Principles,  ^neas  had  none:  his  Basle 
speeches  are  eloquent,  suave,  and  empty. 
When  the  breach  between  the  Pope  and 
Council  openly  broke  out,  and  they  ex- 
communicated one  another,  iEneas,  bound 
by  his  canonry  to  the  Council,  composed 
tractates,  pronounced  scathing  invectives, 
and  wrote  scurrilous  libels  against  the 
Pope ;  although,  as  he  says  in  his  first  let- 
ter of  retraction,  "  I  was  like  a  young  bird 
that  had  escaped  from  the  University  of 
Siena,  and  knew  nothing  either  Of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Curia  or  tliejife  of  Eugenius.'' 


•  **  Plures  vidi  amavique  foeminas  quarum  cx- 
inde  potitus  magnum  suscepi  tsedium. 


He  was  a  literary   adventurer,  ready  to 
turn  his  pen  to  the  best  account. 

In  this  respect  he  was  merely  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  character  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  which  was  a  reaction 
against  scholasticism,  against  the  monkeiy 
and  bigotry  of  the  Middle  Ages.     It  was 
of  little  consequence  what  side  was  taken, 
what  principles  supported — all  were  equally 
unimportant  to  the  man  of  culture — he 
must  only  be  careful  to  act  in  a  becoming 
way  in  public,  and  express  himself  in  good 
Latin.      It    is    very   characteristic    that 
iEneas,  after  he  became  Pope,  still  made 
no  effort  to  stop  the  publication  of  the 
more  immoral  of  his  youthful  letters,  or  of 
his  novel  "  Lucretia  and  Euryalus;"  the 
entire  series  was  revised  by  him  in  his 
later  days,  and  all  were  allowed  to  descend 
to  posterity  together.     Pope  Pius,  it    is 
true,  wrote  a  letter  of  penitence,  to   be 
published  with  the  rest.     He  wrote  them, 
he  says,  when  he  was  young  in  years  and 
in  mind — (yet  "  Lucretia  and  Euryalus  " 
was  written  when  he  was  forty) — they  con- 
tain moral  and  edifying  doctnnes,  to  those 
who  will  use  them  aright.      "  Whfit  we 
wrote  in  our  youth  about  love,  avoid  ii, 
O  men,  despise  it.     Follow  what  we  now 
say,  and  believe  the  old  man  more  than 
the  youth.     Regard  not  the  layman  high- 
er than  the  priest.     Reject  -^neas ;  receive 
Pius"  ("^neam  rejicite;  Pium  suscipite"). 
Really,  these  letters  were  among  the  most 
popular  that  iEneas  wrote,  and  he    was 
proud  of  them  ;  his  literary  fame  required 
their    circulation;  as  humanist  he  could 
justify  them  by  many  excellent  parallels 
from  antiquity ;  as  Pope  he  made  a  decent 
apology  for  them. 

iEneas  was  prepared  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything:  he  wrote  love-verses;  he  de- 
livered speeches ;  he  was  even  appointed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  honor  of  St.  Ambrose.  The 
theologians  were  indignant  at  this  prefe- 
rence of  a  layman,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Council  preferred  the  more  sparkling  style 
and  lively  manner  of  iEneas,  and  listened, 
he  tells  us,  "with  wondrous  attention." 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Council  of  Basle 
in  the  style  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and 
dialogues  in  defence  of  its  principles  after 
the  style  of  Cicero's  "  Tusculans."  If  it 
were  possible  to  satisfy  everybody,  ^neas 
would  try  and  do  so. 

By  this  means  he  obtained  a  secure 
position  at  Basle,  and  held  many  offices 
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in  the  Council;  but  Basle  day  by  day 
became  a  less  important  place,  and  a 
less  satisfactory  field  for  a  man  of  ability 
who  wished  to  succeed.  The  Council  had 
sat  so  long  and  done  so  little  that  it  began 
to  lose  prestige.  In  1438  France  with- 
drew, and  settled  its  own  Church  Reform 
by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges, 
while  Germany  at  the  same  time  pro- 
claimed itself  neutral  between  Pope  and 
Council.  The  assembled  fathers  of  Basle 
ventured,  when  it  was  now  too  late,  upon 
a  decisive  step :  they  brought  their  conflict 
with  Eugenius  to  an  issue  by  deposing 
him,  and  elected  in  his  stead  Amadeus, 
the  retired  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  hope 
that  his  name  and  political  influence  would 
win  back  to  the  Couijcil  the  allegiance  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.  But  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Felix  V. 
was  too  unused  to  ecclesiastical  matters  to 
act  the  Pope  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
around  him,  and  was  too  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  to  spend  his  money 
without  a  due  return.  The  place-hunters 
of  Basle  found  that  they  would  have  to 
maintain  their  Pope  instead  of  receiving 
from  him ;  he  refused  to  rob  his  children 
of  their  inheritance,  and  the  various  na- 
tional churches  showed  no  disposition  to 
give  him  so  much  recognition  as  to  confer 
a  right  over  their  revenues.  Under  these 
sad  circumstances,  the  Council  began  to 
thin  daily.  iEneas,  though  he  was  made 
Pope  Felix's  secretary,  thought  he  had 
better  move  elsewhere ;  and,  accordingly, 
while  on  an  embassy  to  Frederic  of  Ger- 
many, he  contrived  to  produce  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  Bishop  of  Chiemsee,  by 
whom  Frederic  was  induced  to  confer  upon 
him  the  honor  of  crowning  him  Poet  with 
his  own  hand.  It  was  an  odd  distinction, 
and  would  be  little  understood  by  the 
Germans.  Frederic  himself  cared  little 
about  poetry,  and  -^neas  certainly  was  not 
a  poet ;  but  it  pleased  his  vanity  to  think 
that  his  talents  were  now  appreciated,  and 
he  transferred  himself  from  the  service  of 
Felix  to  that  of  Frederic,  as  clerk  in  the 
Imperial  Chancery.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  account  for  his  conduct  later :  **  When 
all  were  leaving  Felix  and  refusing  to 
recognize  his  Papacy,  I  betook  myself  to 
the  Emperor  Frederic ;  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  change  directly  from  one  side  to  the 
other."  ^neas  wished  to  get  a  good  po- 
sition in  Germany,  and  use  it  as  a  vantage- 
ground  from  which  to  reconcile  himself 
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decently  with  the  Papacy,  and  even  gain 
its  gratitude.  So  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
-^neas  left  Basle,  and  went  into  Germany 
as  a  prophet  of  culture.  At  first  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  He  writes  soon 
after  his  arrival,  in  utter  despair  to  a  friend : 
*  Here  must  I  live  and  die,  without  rela- 
tionSy  without  friends,  without  acquain- 
tances, without  any  conversation  with  you 
and  my  other  friends.  Would  that  I  had 
never  seen  Basle,  for  then  I  would  have 
died  in  my  own  land,  and  laid  my  head  on 
my  parent's  bosom.  Now  I  may  say  I  am 
as  good  as  dead,  for  my  life  does  not  differ 
from  Ovid's  when  he  lived  in  banishment 
in  the  land  of  Tomi."  The  Emperor  took 
no  notice  of  him ;  he  was  merely  a  clerk 
in  the  Chancery;  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  German  manners  of  his  fellow-clerks, 
and  they  were  disgusted  by  his  morals; 
even  his  talents  were  not  appreciated,  for 
he  wrote  a  comedy  in  the  style  of  Terence, 
which  only  increased  their  contempt  for 
his  moral  character.  But  ^neas  was 
supported  in  his  trials.  "Many  things 
there  are  which  compel  us  to  persevere, 
but  nothing  more  powerfully  than  am- 
bition, which,  rivalling  charity,  truly  bear- 
eth  all  things,  however  grievous,  that  it 
may  attain  to  the  honors  of  this  world  and 
the  praise  of  men.  If  we  were  humble  and 
labored  to  gain  our  own  souls  rather  than 
hunt  after  vain -glory,  few  of  us  indeed 
would  endure  such  annoyances."  Under 
the  influence  of  these  feelings  -^neas 
wrote  his  most  popular  treatise,  "  On  the 
Miseries  of  Courtiers,"  in  which  he  details 
with  querulous  humor  all  the  grievances  of 
his  position,  from  the  ingratitude  of  the 
prince  to  the  sordor  of  the  table-cloths  and 
the  hardness  of  the  black  bread.  But 
hardest  to  bear  of  all  is  the  contempt 
shown  tbwards  literature :  "  In  the  courts 
of  princes  literary  knowledge  is  held  a 
crime ;  and  great  is  the  grief  of  men  of 
letters  when  they  find  themselves  univer- 
sally despised,  and  see  the  most  important 
matters  managed,  not  to  say  mismanaged, 
by  blockheads  who  cannot  tell  the  num- 
bers of  their  fingers  and  toes." 

But  presently  things  looked  more  bright 
to  him,  for  he  gained  the  favor  of  Caspar 
Schlick,  the  Chancellor,  a  man  who  had 
risen  by  his  own  talents,  and  who  was  op-  * 
posed  to  the  aristocratic  party  at  court. 
Schlick  knew  the  value  of  the  keen-eyed 
Italian  in  watching  court  intrigues  and 
letting  him  know  about  them ;  and  there 
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are  many  letters  of  JEneas  to  Schlick, 
which  show  how  acutely  he  could  serve 
his  patron.  And  so,  through  Schlick*s  fa- 
vor, -^neas  became  better  known  at  the 
court,  and  his  talents  consequently  were 
more  appreciated.  The  young  Sigismund, 
Duke  of  Austria,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  un- 
der Frederic's  guardianship,  asks  yEneas 
to  write  him  a  Latin  love-letter,  which  he 
does  with  an  appropriate  address  on  the 
uses  of  love  and  literature  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  two.  Now,  too,  he 
wrote  his  very  questionable  novel  of  "  Lu- 
cretia  and  Euryalus."  His  private  life 
seems  still  to  be  one  of  unprincipled  self- 
gratification. 

But  meanwhile,  in  his  eclesiastical  opin- 
ions, ^neas  is  slowly  feeling  his  way  round 
to  that  side  which  he  sees  will  ultimate! v 
prevail ;  at  present  he  wishes  to  follow  his 
masters  and  be  neutral.  His  letters  con- 
sequently utter  sentiments  favorable  to 
Eugenius  or  to  Basle,  or  expressive  of  en- 
tire indifference,  as  he  may  think  most 
convenient;  but  his  purpose  is  fixed  to 
make  the  best  of  his  position  and  take  no 
false  step.  "The  whole  of  Christendom," 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  favors  Eugenius. 
Germany  only  is  divided,  though  I  could 
wish  to  see  her  united,  and  so  adapt  my- 
self to  her ;  for  I  regard  this  nation  as  very 
important,  since  it  is  not  influenced  by 
fear,  but  by  its  own  caprice  or  judgment. 
To  whichever  side  the  King  and  the  Elec- 
tors incline,  thither  will  my  little  soul  fol- 
low them ;  for  I  may  not  trust  myself 
more  than  others."  He  professes  in 
another  letter  the  most  fervent  intention 
of  following  his  master :  "  You  know  that 
I  serve  a  neutral  prince,  who,  holding  the 
laiddle  course,  strives  after  reconciliation. 
It « pot  right  for  servants  to  wish  other 
than  their  master's  will  I  will  win  the 
king's  favor;  I  will  obey  the  king,  will 
follow  him  where  he  will ;  I  will  oppose 
him  in  nothing ;  I  will  meddle  with  no- 
thing that  does  not  concern  me.  I  am  a 
foreigner ;  my  purpose  is  to  act  the  part 
of  Gnatho :  what  they  say,  I  say ;  what 
ithey  deny,  I  deny.  If  they  act  wisely, 
vthey  shall  enjoy  the  praise;  if  foolishly, 
?they  shall  bear  the  disgrace.  I  envy  no 
rman's  glory,  and  wisli  to  grieve  over  no 
man's  infamy." 

But  uEneas  soon  had  reasons  for  taking 
a  keener  interest  in  Church  affairs.  His 
patron  Schlick  wished  to  get  the  bishopric 
..Qf  Prising  for  his  brother,  but  the  canons 


elected  another.      Schlick,  however,  did 
not  despair;  the  bishopric  might  be   ob- 
tained from  others  than  the  canons,  and 
so  he  turned  his  attention  to  Pope  Euge- 
nius in  the  hope  of  securing  what  he  want- 
ed  by    his    means.      It    entirely    suited 
^Eneas's  plans  to  follow  his  master  in  this; 
by  securing  the  recognition  of  Eugenius 
in  Germany,  he   would  obtain   a    strong 
hold  upon  the  gratitude   of  Rome,  and 
Rome  was  the  only  patron  from  whom  a 
man  of  ability  could  gain  substantial  re- 
wards.   -^]neas  was  now  past  middle  age; 
He  had  labored  hard  and  caught   very 
little ;  for  a  small  canonry  at  Aspach  in 
the  Tyrol  was  all  he  had  to  eke  out  his 
scanty   salary  as   secretary.     Politics,  he 
now  clearly  saw,  would  never  lead  him  to 
distinction  or  riche^  in  Germany ;     the 
Church  alone  could  give  him  wealth ;  the 
Pope  only  could  restore  him  to  his  native 
Italy,  and  confer  upon  him  that  position 
which  he  deserved.     To  take  orders,  be 
rconciled  to  the  Pope,  and,  if    possible, 
command  his  gratitude,  were  now  the  ob- 
jects of  uEneas's  policy. 

The  first  of  these  was  tolerably  easy,  as 
the  conscientious  objections  which  ^neas 
had  felt  in  his  early  days  had  now  disap- 
peared. The  fire  of  youth  had  burnt  out 
and  his  hair  was  now  turning  grey.  The 
worship  of  Bacchus,  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
pleased  him  niore  than  that  of  Venus ;  he 
had  become  practically  convinced  of  the 
ill  effects  of  his  former  follies,  and  wrote 
letters  of  sound  moral  advice  to  his  friends. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  religious  opinions 
to  hinder  him  from  becoming  a  good  ser- 
vant of  the  Church.  He  had  always  had 
strong  religious  feelings ;  while  a  boy  at 
Siena  he  had  been  so  deeply  moved  by  the 
preaching  of  Father  Bernardino  as  to  wish 
to  become  a  monk,  and  in  Scotland  he  had 
shown  his  thankfulness  for  an  escape  from 
shipwreck  by  making  a  painful  pilgrimage 
of  ten  miles  barefoot  to  a  shrine  of  the 
Virgin.  Nor  had  he  any  temptation  to  be 
free-thinking  in  his  opinions :  but  he  regard- 
ed religious  opinions  and  religious  observ- 
ances as  the  special  province  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  thought  that  others  need  not  be 
troubled  with  them.  At  the  end  of  his . 
dialogues  on  the  Basle  Council,  he  gives 
his  opinion  that  men  of  letters  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  so  many 
church-bells,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned 
good  Christians  without  being  required 
to  take  so  many  hours  from  their  studies 
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for  religious  services,  ^neas  was  never 
accused  of  unorthodoxy :  he  had  reformed 
his  morals,  and  so  at  the  age  of  forty  he  felt 
he  could  conscientiously  take  orders.  "  I 
have  a  piece  of  news  for  you,"  he  writes, 
"  that  will  surprise  you.  I  am  now  a  sub- 
deacon — a  thing  I  once  used  to  shudder 
at.  But  the  light-mindedness  that  grows 
amongst  laymen  has  now  left  me,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  love  so  much  as  the 
priesthood." 

-^neas  next  entered  upon  the  career  on 
which  his  political  fame  is  founded,  and 
became  the  means  of  bringing  back  to  the 
Papacy  the  still  neutral  German  Church. 
He  was  a  bold  man  to  undertake  an  em- 
bassy to  Pope  Eugenius,  whom  he  had 
covered  with  every  kind  of  infamy,  and 
against  whom  he  had  brought  to  bear  every 
kind  ofargument  three  years  before.  When 
he  reached  Siena,  his  relatives  besought 
him  not  to  venture  into  Rome,  ^neas  an- 
swered with  dignity  that  the  Emperor's 
ambassador  need  have  no  fear ;  he  knew, 
however,  that  he  had  a  more  effectual  title 
to  the  Pope's  consideration.  After  being 
privately  assured  of  his  acceptance,  he 
made  in  public  a  decent  apology  to  Euge- 
nius ;  he  had  gone  astray,  but  who  had  not  ? 
He  had  acted  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of 
the  Church,  and  now  mature  reflection  had 
brought  change  of  mind.  Eugenius  as- 
sured him  of  forgiveness,  and  the  secret 
negotiations  were  commenced. 

The  task  which  -/Eneas  had  undertaken 
was  a  hard  one,  and  the  bargain  which  he 
negotiated  was  most  scandalous ;  partly  for 
ready  money,  partly  for  rights  to  spoil  the 
German  Church,  Frederic  sold  the  Ger- 
man obedience.  Still  it  was  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  win  over  the  independent  and  strong- 
ly national  feeling  of  the  Electors,  who  de- 
spised Frederic's  feebleness  and  were  repel- 
led by  the  monastic  sternness  of  Eugenius. 
-^neas,  however,  succeeded:  he  cajoled 
the  king;  he  bribed  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz ;  and  on  the  night  before  tlie  final 
vote  of  the  Diet  he  ventured  to  alter  with 
his  own  hand  the  Pope's  instructions  to 
his  Legates,  so  as  to  make  them  just  en- 
durable to  the  Electors'  ears.  By  this 
means  he  secured  a  majority  for  the  Pope, 
and  hurried  at  once  to  Rome  to  have  the 
matter  formally  settled. 

The  Pope  was  ill  in  bed,  and  wished  be- 
fore he  died  to  see  this  lingering  quarrel 
brought  to  an  end.  Against  the  wish  of 
the  Cardinals  he  signed  the  Provisions  a 


few  days  before  his  death,  and  almost  the 
last  act  of  his  eventful  pontificate  was  to 
confer  on  ^neas  the  bishopric  of  Trieste, 
-^neas  had  well  earned  his  reward,  and 
had  gained  what- was  of  equal  importance 
to  him,  a  claim  to  the  remembrgtnce  of 
posterity.  He  had  given  the  last  blow  to 
the  Basle  Council,  to  the  anti-pope  Felix, 
to  the  rebellion  of  Germany  against  the 
Papacy :  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  But 
^neas,  like  all  great  men,  was  not  at  once 
appreciated.  The  successor  of  Eugenius. 
Tommaso  Parentucelli,  Pope  Nicolas  V., 
was  a  high-minded  and  honorable  man, 
entirely  devoted  to  study ;  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  which,  under  the  burden  of 
the  Papacy,  led  him  into  excess  in  wine ; 
choleric  even  to  his  friends,  self-willed, 
with  a  contempt  for  the  intrigues  of  the 
Curia,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  Papacy 
the  centre  of  European  learning.  To  a 
man  of  such  aims  and  of  «uch  a  character 
-^neas,  whom  he  had  well  known  in  his 
youthful  days,  must  have  seemed  the  most 
contemptible  of  men;  and  though  Nicolas 
was  compelled  to  use  his  services,  he  never 
trusted  him.  ^neas  was  sent  back  to 
Germany,  where  he  had  leisure  to  write 
letters  of  recantation  and  apology  for  his 
former  life  and  opinions ;  and  was  obliged, 
sorely  against  his  will,  to  apply  himself 
again  to  German  politics. 

His  talents  were  there  principally  em- 
ployed in  arranging  Frederic's  marriage, 
and  preparing  for  his  journey  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  Imperial  Crown.  His  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  took  part 
gives  us  a  strange  picture  of  the  feebleness 
of  Frederic  and  the  suspicions  of  the  Ita- 
lians, ^neas  went  to  Siena  to  await  there 
the  coming  of  Leonora  of  Portugal,  Frede- 
ric's betrothed  bride :  the  people  of  Siena 
were  afraid  at  the  presence  of  their  influen- 
tial countryman ;  they  feared  that  he  would 
plot  some  revolution  in  their  Republic; 
and  -^neas  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the 
port  of  Talamone,  where  he  spent  sbcty  days 
in  tedious  expectation.  Frederic  met  his 
bride  in  Siena,  whose  citizens,  in  spite  of 
their  former  fears,  testified  their  loyalty  in 
a  painfully  modem  way.  "  They  erected 
afterwards  a  marble  column  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  posterity,  that  the  Emperor 
who  came  from  the  East,  and  the  Empress 
who  came  from  the  West,  there  first  en- 
countered one  another."  But  -^neas  had 
not  only  to  make  loyal  speeches ;  he  had 
also  to  exert  himself  to  keep  the  Pope  from 
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being  at  the  last  moment  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  the  possible  consequence  of  re- 
ceiving so  powerful  a  guest  in  his  rebellious 
city.  Nicolas  tried  to  put  off  the  corona- 
tion, but  -^neas  stoutly  resisted ;  he  wrote 
that  he  marvelled  at  the  sudden  change  of 
the  Apostolic  mind :  that  it  was  not  hon- 
orable for  the  Pope  to  withdraw  from  his 
promise.  Nicolas  was  comforted  by  his 
guarantee  of  Frederic's  good  behavior, 
and  the  ceremony  passed  off  without  any 
disturbance,  ^neas  appeared  on  that  oc- 
casion as  the  Emperor's  chief  adviser,  and 
rumor  began  to  destine  him  to  the  Cardi- 
nalate. 

But  soon  a  new  and  grander  interest 
was  opened  to  ^neas,  one  to  which  his 
fame  is  permanently  attached.  The  news 
of  the  danger  of  Constantinople  from  the 
Turks  (1453)  caused  a  sensation  through- 
out Europe.  Frederic  was  glad  to  be 
brought  into  prominence  as  the  head  of 
Christendom :  he  was  contemptible  enough 
as  the  head  of  Germany.  The  Pope, 
though  he  felt  he  was  really  powerless,  was 
glad  to  have  a  chance  of  having  grants 
made  by  the  faithful,  and  "  Turk  taxes" 
imposed,  which  he  could  well  spend  in 
rebuilding  Rome  and  enriching  the  Vati- 
can Library  which  he  had  just  founded. 
But  the  humanists,  above  all  others,  took 
up  the  cause  with  avidity,  partly  from  real 
sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  many  of  whom 
they  knew,  and  some  of  them  had  visited 
Constantinople ;  but  very  greatly  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  opportunity  opened 
to  them  for  eloquent  appeals  and  fierce  in- 
vective: they  had  a  great  capacity  for 
writing,  and  hailed  with  delight  any  sub- 
ject that  admitted  of  classical  treatment. 
The  Turk  literature,  begun  by  Poggio,  and 
continued  by  Filelfo  and  -^neas,  with  a 
crowd  of  imitators,  makes  by  itself  almost 
a  library,  ^neas  breaks  forth  at  once  into 
a  wail :  "  What  shall  I  say  about  the  in- 
numerable books  at  Constantinople  not 
yet  known  to  the  Latins?  Alas!  how 
many  names  of  famous  men  will  perish !  It 
will  be  a  second  death  to  Homer :  a  second 
dissolution  to  Plato.  Where  now  shall  we 
look  for  great  philosophers  or  poets  ?  The 
fountain  of  the  Muses  is  choked  up."  But 
the  impression  on  ^neas's  mind  was  not 
a  mere  passing  one :  the  idea  of  delivering 
Europe  from  the  Turks  took  hold  upon 
him,  and  became  a  real  part  of  his  object  in 
life.  At  first  he  furbished  up  his  eloquence 
and    delivered  polished  Latin    speeches 


at  German  Diets,  to  incite  them  to  sup- 
port the  Emperor  in  the  crusade  ;  but  the 
Germans  were  not  so  satisfied  either  with 
the  Emperor  or  Pope  as  to  hand  themselves 
over  unconditionally  to  their    guidance. 
They  raised  inconvenient  questions  about 
reform  both  in  Church  and  State,  which  it 
required  all  ^neas's  ingenuity  to  ward  ofL 
Luckily  the  Diet  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  Pope's  death,  as  it  was  thought  the 
questions  might  be  better  raised  with  the 
new  Pope.    Alfonso  Borja,  Pope  Calixtus 
IIL,  an  old,  bedridden  man  of  the  age  of  77, 
had  all  the  fire  and  violence  of  his  native 
land  :  as  a  Spaniard  he  hated  the  Moslem, 
and  a  crusade  was  the  main  object  of  his 
pontificate,  ^neas  tricked  the  discontented 
Electors  of  Germany  by  selling  to  the  new 
Pope,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  the  German 
obedience,  at  the  price  of  his  own  cardinal- 
ate.     The  wily  Italian   was,  indeed,  too 
clever  for  the  clumsy  Germans.     This  is 
the  third  time  that  he  has  led  the  feeble 
Frederic  as  he  thought  fit,  and  has  sacrific- 
ed the  interests  of  the  German  Church, 
which  he  was  sent  to  represent,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  own  ambition,     ^neas, 
however,  did  not  at  once  gain  his  reward, 
as  the  Pope  had  so  many  nephews  and 
Spanish  grandees  to  provide  for.     It  was 
not  till  December  1456  that  -^neas   with 
delight  left  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  Germany,  where  for  twelve  years  he  had 
felt  himself  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner,  and 
with  decent  expressions  of  his  own  unwor- 
thiness  hastened  to  Rome,  "  the  Cardinal's 
only  country,"  as  he  called  it. 

At  Rome,  however,  he  soon  found  that  a 
poor  Cardinal,  who  wasnot  of  royal  or  papal 
blood,  had  no  chance  of  taking  up  an  in- 
dependent position,  -^neas  strove  des- 
perately to  make  the  most  of  his  connection 
with  Germany,  and  attain  to  political  im- 
portance at  the  Papal  Court  But  Ger- 
man affairs  had  now  ceased  to  be  of  con- 
sequence ;  the  Pope  cared  little  for  general 
politics,  and  was  devoted  solely  to  two 
objects — a  crusade,  and  provision  for  his 
nephews.  The  restored  Papacy  had  lost 
all  its  mediaeval  grandeur  and  its  old  tradi- 
tions ;  its  policy  was  directed  by  the  per- 
sonal interests  or  caprices  of  the  individual 
Popes,  who  were  more  bent  on  advancing 
their  relatives  than  promoting  the  interests 
of  Christendom.  So  one  Pope  undid  the 
work  of  another.  Calixtus  tore  the  splen- 
did bindings  from  the  books  which  Nicolas 
had  collected,  and  sold  them  for  the  put 
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poses  of  a  crusade :  and  the  old  friends  and 
advisers  of  Nicolas  had  no  weight  with 
Calixtus,  who  was  entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  nephews ;  so  that  the  Borjas 
ruled  in  Rome,  and  the  Cardinals  who 
could  not  submit  to  them  must  seek  re- 
fuge elsewhere,  -^neas  accepted  this  posi- 
tion, and  entered  at  once  into  close  inti- 
macy with  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borja,  after- 
wards infamous  as  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
When  he  was  away  from  Rome,  -^neas 
watched  over  his  interests,  and  tried  his 
best  to  share  equally  all  vacant  benefices 
between  himself  and  his  friend.  It  is 
quite  touching  to  read  of  the  sad  disap- 
pointment they  sometimes  met  with.  **  As 
regards  benefices,"  writes  -^neas,  "/ 
will  take  care  both  for  you  and  me.  But 
we  have  been  deceived  by  false  reports. 
He  who  we  heard  had  died  in  Niirnberg 
was  here  the  other  day  and  dined  with  me. 
So,  too,  the  Bishop  of  Toul,  who  was  said 
to  have  died  at  Neustadt  in  Austria,  has 
returned  in  good  health.  But  still  I  will 
keep  my  eyes  open  if  any  benefice  shall 
fall  vacant." 

That  ^neas  was  a  poor  man  was  cer- 
tainly not  his  own  fault  in  the  first  instance 
and  was  one  which  he  strove  his  best  to 
amend.  He  procured  from  the  Pope  a 
monstrous  grant  of  a  general  reservation 
of  benefices  to  the  value  of  2000  ducats  in 
Germany,  and  his  letters  show  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  fill  up  the  amount  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  JEneas  did  not  trust  to  the 
slow  means  of  wealth  to  gain  importance 
at  Rome.  He  had  learned  the  art  of  win- 
ning over  men ;  and  learned  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  early  years  how  injudicious 
it  was  to  make  an  enemy,  how  easy  it  was 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  So  among  all 
the  different  parties,  and  all  the  personal 
animosities  of  the  Roman  Court,  -^neas 
managed  to  move  with  graceful  sweetness, 
never  took  up  the  enmities  of  a  party  with 
which  he  might  ally  himself,  and  refused  to 
give  offence  to  any  one ;  he  corresponds 
even  with  the  absent  Cardinals  in  a  tone 
of  good-natured  friendliness. 

And  for  this  w^neas  was  recompensed ; 
for  on  the  death  of  Calixtus  (1458)  it  be- 
came obvious  to  the  Italians  that  the  only 
candidate  who  was  sufficiently  unobjection- 
able to  have  any  chance  against  Estoute- 
ville.  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  who  had  the 
French  influence  and  his  own  great  wealth 
in  his  favor,  was  Piccolomini,  Cardinal  of 
Siena.  There  were  eighteen  Cardinals  pre- 


sent at  the  conclave:  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  were  necessary  for  an  election.  On 
the  second  scrutiny  it  was  found  ^neas 
had  nine  votes,  Estouteville  only  six.  The 
assembled  Cardinals  proceeded  then  to 
try  the  method  of  vote  "  by  accession,"  as 
it  was  called.  "  They  sat  all  in  their  places, 
silent  and  pale,  as  though  they  had  been 
rapt  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  one  for  some 
time  spoke  or  opened  his  mouth  ;  no  one 
moved  any  member  of  his  body  except 
his  eyes,  which  he  cast  on  various  sides. 
Wondrous  was  the  silence,  wondrous  the 
appearance  of  the  men;  no  voice  was 
heard,  no  motion  seen."  Then  Rodrigo 
Borja,  who  had  not  yet  voted,  rose  and 
said,  "  I  accede  to  the  Cardinal  of  Siena." 
Then  another  Cardinal  did  likewise ;  one 
vote  only  was  wanted,  and  that  not  long. 
Cardinal  Colonna  rose, "  I  too  accede  to 
the  Sienese,  and  make  him  Pope."  The 
Cardinals  with  one  impulse  threw  them- 
selves at  -^neas's  feet:  he  was  clad 
in  the  white  papal  robe,  and  asked  by  what 
name  he  would  be  called.  "  Pius,"  he 
answered  at  once,  with  Virgilian  reminis- 
cence. "Sum  Pius  JEneas  fama  super 
aeth^ra  notus."  Again  the  Cardinals  adored 
him  before  the  altar ;  then  the  election  was 
announced  to  the  people  from  a  window. 
The  [People,  according  to  the  old  custom, 
ran  and  pillaged  the  house  of  the  late  Car- 
dinal :  all  Pius*s  books  and  works  of  art 
were  lost  to  him  :  but  he  had  one  source 
of  wicked  satisfaction — the  Cardinal  of 
Genoa  suffered  equally,  for  many  in  the 
crowd  confounded  the  cry  "  II  Sienese"  with 
"  II  Genovese,"  and  both  were  pillaged  to 
make  sure. 

Thus  JEneas  had  gained  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  Europe  solely  by  his  own  talents  and 
endeavors.  By  steady  perseverance  he 
had  climbed  the  ladder  of  preferment;  he 
had  always  shouted  with  the  majority, 
had  never  spoken  publicly  on  the  unpopu- 
lar side,  had  never  made  an  enemy  where 
he  could  avoid  it,  had  managed  that  his 
own  interest  should  coincide  with  that  of 
his  patron,  had  had  a  soul  above  mere  vul- 
gar consistency,  had  always  been  promi- 
nent, yet  never  too  pronounced,  except  at 
Basle,  when  his  blood  was  young,  and 
then  he  had  promptly  repaired  the  error 
and  avoided  it  for  the  future.  And  for  all 
this  self-denial  he  had  his  reward  when  the 
Cardinals  whom  he  had  cajoled  kissed  his 
feet,  their  hearts  bursting  with  envy,  and 
hailed  him  Successor  of  the  Apostle.    Nor 
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had  -^neas  gained  his  position  without 
long  and  severe  toil :  **  For  five  and  twenty 
years,"  he  said  to  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia  in 
language  modelled  after  St.  Paul,  "  I  have 
wetted  with  my  sweat  almost  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  tossed  by  tempests,  bitten 
by  frosts,  scorched  by  the  summer-heats, 
plundered  by  brigands,  cast  into  prisons, 
led  twenty  times  to  the  gates  of  death."  In 
truth,  without  any  need  of  hyperboles,  few 
men  have  combined  the  labors  of  practical 
politics  with  assiduous  study  and  constant 
literary  production  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
did  uEneas.  He  had  always  been  a  dili- 
gent student;  at  Basle,  in  his  days  of  youth- 
ful frivolity,  the  boon  companion  who 
shared  his  room  used  to  rail  from  his  bed 
at  -^neas,  who  pored  over  some  classic ; 
and  the  habits  which  he  formed  early  were 
never  lost.  It  is  astonishmg  to  see  how 
many  varied  interests  he  retained  amid  all 
the  bustle  of  his  scheming  life ;  his  mind 
was  always  active  and  keen,  and  it  was 
natural  to  him  to  give  a  literary  expression 
to  every  thought  that  occurred  to  him, 
and  every  piece  of  knowledge  that  he  gain- 
ed. Even  the  Basle  edition  of  157 1,  which 
contains  his  works  in  nearly  eleven  hun- 
dred folio  pages,  does  not  contain  nearly 
all  he  wrote;  many  additions  have  been 
])ublished  separately,  many  of  his  produc- 
tions are  yet  in  manuscript,  and  much  that 
he  wrote  has  been  entirely  lost.  Of  his 
poems  we  have  very  few  left,  and  they  are 
insignificant;  of  his  carefully  prepared 
speeches  we  only  have  a  few,  yet  they  fill 
three  volumes  4to.  Of  his  letters  we  have 
more  than  five  hundred;  besides  this,  he 
wrote  pamphlets  on  theology,  philosophy, 
and  even  natural  history ;  for  there  exists 
in  manuscript  a  treatise  of  his  "  About  the 
Nature  of  the  Horse."  His  mind  was  per- 
fecdy  encyclopaedic;  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  perfect  passion  for  seeing  everything  and 
writing  about  it;  he  had  very  little  choice 
of  subject,  but  turned  his  clear  and  polish- 
ed intellect  to  anything  which  the  varied 
fortunes  of  his  life  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  him :  hence  it  comes  that 
his  fame  is  chiefly  that  of  a  letter- writer 
and  historian,  for  he  lived  through  so  many 
important  events,  and  has  described  them 
so  fully,  that  his  writings  are  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.    At  Basle  he 


wrote  a  history  of  the  Council ;  in   Ger- 
many he  wrote  a  history  of  Frederic  III. : 
when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Bohemia,  he 
wrote  a  history  of  that  country  :  but  what 
impresses  us  most  with  his  keenness  and 
justness  of  observation  is  his  interest  in 
geography,  and  the  ease  with    which  he 
connects  geography  and  history  together. 
He  describes  the  position  and  the  objects 
of  interest  in  every  town  he  has  visited :  he 
never  sees  a  ruin  but  he  acquaints  himself 
with  its  'history,  and  so  round  this  desire  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  his  knowledge  grew. 
His  literary  style  is  a  transcript  of  his  men- 
tal (jualities :  it  is  not  a  struggle  after  pol- 
ished  Latinity,  like  that  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries ;  it  often  falls  into    barba- 
risms, but  it  is  always  easy,  flowing,  and 
clear.    yEneas,  whose  vanity  did  not  over- 
power his  criticism  on  his  own   works, 
says  of  himself:  "  My  style  of  writing  is 
unpolished  and  bald,  but  it  is  frank,  and 
without  trappings.     I   never  write   with 
labor,  because  I  do  not  stretch  after  things 
which  are  too  high  for  me,  and  which  I  do 
not  know,  but  what   I   have  learned   I 
write." 

There  is  no  one  whose  life,  regarded  as 
a  combination  of  literature  and  politics, 
exhibits  more  forcibly  the  simple  mental 
freshness  and  overpowering  thirst  for  know- 
ledge which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  scholars  of  the  age.  With  childlike 
eagerness  and  curiosity  -^neas  went  forth 
to  investigate  the  world ;  he  took  it  just  as 
he  found  it,  and  described  it  without  a 
tinge  of  pedantry.  He  looked  back  with 
only  slight  remorse  upon  his  early  failures 
and  mistakes,  for  he  had  always  made  the 
best  of  things  as  he  found  them,  and  he 
had  always  leamed  wisdom  from  every 
fi*esh  experience. 

The  Papacy  at  least  might  claim  the 
praise  of  adapting  itself  to  the  time.  When 
Francesco  Sforza  ruled  at  Milan,  and 
Cosmo  de  Medici  was  moulding  Florence ; 
when  Alfonso  of  Arragon  had  established 
his  learned  court  at  Naples,  and  France 
was  preparing  for  the  rule  of  Louis  XL, 
where  could  the  Papacy  find  a  happier 
mixture  of  culture  and  policy,  of  the  wili- 
ness  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove,  than  in  ^neas  Sylvius,  Car- 
dinal of  Siena  ? — Macmillan^s  Magazine* 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  large 
circle  of  readers  who  hailed  with  keen  de- 
light the  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by 
"  George  Eliot,"  will  be  satisfied  with  that 
writer  for  having  adopted  the  tantalising 
expedient  of  issuing  this  last  by  instal- 
ments— a  single  "  book  "  at  a  time.  Cer- 
tainly the  tales  which  have  already  pro- 
ceeded from  this  hand  owe  their  deserved 
popularity  by  no  means  exclusively  to  the 
interest  of  the  narrative,  or  to  that  eager 
curiosity  which  may  sometimes  be  roused  by 
the  skilful  handling  of  a  mystery.  Far 
less  do  they  depend  for  their  attraction 
upon  anything  that  can  be  understood  by 
tlie  term  "  sensational."  Such  books  are 
not  like  the  "foaming  grape  of  eastern 
France,"  whose  chief  zest  is  lost  unless  we 
take  the  full  draught  at  once,  and  which 
becomes  stale  and  unprofitable  if  set  aside 
by  any  interruption;  they  are  like  the  still 
old  wine,  of  rare  vintage,  whose  flavor 
we  love  to  dwell  upon  and  to  recur  to,  and 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  toss  off  out  of 
hand.  If  any  work  of  fiction  can  bear 
the  being  read  in  portions  without  injury 
to  its  effect,  it  is  one  which,  like  the 
present,  is  really  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a 
narrative  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
careful  studies  of  character,  fine  and  dis- 
criminating satire,  and  original  thought 
clothed  in  the  most  finished  and  epigram- 
matic language.  Regarded  in  this  point 
of  view,  each  "  book  "  of  *  Middlemarch  * 
is  complete  in  itself.  But  thorough  justice 
will  not  have  been  done  to  the  work  until 
it  has  been  read  through  a  second  time  as 
a  whole — an  experiment  which  very  few 
will  grudge  to  make. 

Dorothea  Brooke,  the  heroine  of  this 
Middlemarch  history,  is  as  unlike  an  ordi- 
nary modern  young  lady  as  well  can  be. 
She  would  have  felt,  perhaps,  that  in  say- 
ing this  we  were  paying  her  almost  the 
only  compliment  which  she  would  have 
valued.  To  be  complimented,  or  even  to 
be  made  love  to,  after  the  fashion  which 
most  of  her  sex  permit,  and  even  seem  to 
expect,  would  have  been  in  her  eyes  some- 
what of  a  degradation.  Here  is  her  de- 
scription : 

**  Miss  Brooke  had  that  kind  of  beauty  which 
seems  to  be  thrown  into  relief  by  poor  dress. 
Her  hand  and  wrist  were  so  finely  formed  that 
she  could  wear  sleeves  not  less  bare  of  style  than 


those  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
Italian  painters ;  and  her  profile  as  well  as  her 
stature  and  bearing  seemed  to  gain  the  more  dig- 
nity from  her  plain  garments,  which  by  the  side 
of  provincial  fashion  gave  her  the  impressiveness 
of  a  fine  quotation  from  the  Bible, — or  from  one 
of  our  elder  poets, — ^in  a  paragraph  of  to-day's 
newspaper.  She  was  usually  spoken  of  as  bemg 
remarkably  clever,  but  with  the  addition  that  her 
sister  Celia  had  more  common  sense.  Never- 
theless, Celia  wore  scarcely  more  trimmings ; 
and  it  was  only  to  close  observers  that  her  dress 
differed  from  her  sister's,  and  had  a  shade  of  co- 
quetry in  its  arrangements ;  for  Miss  Brooke's 
plain  dressing  was  due  to  mixed  conditions,  in 
most  of  which  her  sister  shared.  The  pride  of 
being  ladies,  had  something  to  do  with  it:  the 
Brooke  connections,  though  not  exactly  aristo- 
cratic, were  unquestionably  'good:'  if  you  in- 
quired backwara  for  a  generation  or  two,  you 
would  not  find  any  yard-measuring  or  parcel- ty- 
ing forefathers — anything  lower  than  an  admiral 
or  a  clergyman  ;  and  there  was  even  an  ancestor 
discernible  as  a  Puritan  gentleman  who  served 
under  Cromwell,  but  afterwards  conformed,  and 
managed  to  come  out  of  all  political  troubles  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  respectable  family  estate. 
Young  women  of  such  birth,  living  in  a  quiet 
country-house  and  attending  a  village  church 
hardly  larger  than  a  parlor,  naturally  regarded 
frippery  as  the  ambition  of  a  huckster's  daughter. 
Dorothea  knew  many  passages  of  Pascal's  Pen- 
sees  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor  by  heart ;  and  to  her 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  seen  by  the  light  of 
Christianity,  made  the  solicitudes  of  feminine  • 
fashion  appear  an  occupation  for  Bedlam.  She 
could  not  reconcile  the  anxieties  of  a  spiritual  Ij/e 
involving  eternal  consequences,  with  a  keen  in- 
terest in  guimp  and  artificial  protrusions  of  dra- 
pery. Her  mmd  was  theoretic,  and  yearned  by 
Its  nature  after  some  lofty  conception  of  the  world 
which  might  frankly  include  the  parish  of  Tipton 
and  her  own  rule  of  conduct  there ;  she  was  en- 
amoured of  intensity  and  greatness,  and  rash  in 
embracing  whatever  seemed  to  her  to  have  those 
aspects;  likely  to  seek  martyrdom,  to  make  re- 
tractions, and  then  to  incur  martyrdom  after  all 
in  a  quarter  where  she  had  not  sought  it." 

Her  pet  occupation  (or  her  "favorite 
fad^^  as  her  sister  irreverently  calls  it)  is 
drawing  plans  of  model  cottages  for  the 
poor ;  she  disciplines  herself  by  occasional 
fasts,  has  scruples  about  wearing  even  her 
mother's  family  jewels,  and  though  very 
fond  of  riding,  is  not  free  from  conscien- 
tious qualms  on  that  subject.  "She  felt 
that  she  enjoyed  it  in  a  pagan  sensuous 
sort  of  way,  and  always  looked  forward  to 
renouncing  it."  In  short,  she  is  one  of 
those  possible  Saint  Theresas  who,  through 
"the  meanness  of  opportunity,"  never 
come  to  the  front 

Celia,  the  younger,  looks  upon  her  sis- 
ter's peculianties  with  a  good  deal  of  awe, 
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mixed  with  suppressed  impatience.  She 
has  the  feeling,  sometimes,  that  Dorothea 
is  "  too  religious  for  family  comfort."  To 
her  practical  eyes — 

**  Notions  and  scruples  were  like  spilt  needles, 
making  one  afraid  of  treading,  or  sitting  down, 
or  even  eating.** 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  bachelor  uncle  with 
whom  the  two  sisters  reside,  is  the  squire 
of  Tipton  Grange  in  Loamshire,  keeping 
up  country  hospitality  on  an  income  of 
some  three  thousand  a  year;  "  a  man  of 
nearly  sixty,  of  acquiescent  temper,  mis- 
cellaneous opinions,  and  uncertain  vote." 
His  conversation — which  is  of  the  same 
miscellaneous  character  as  his  opinions — 
is  the  sort  of  talk  to  which  we  have  all 
listened  in  a  country  house,  the  master  of 
which  has  travelled  a  little,  and  read  a  lit- 
tle, and  dabbed  a  little  in  accomplishments 
in  his  younger  days.  Mr.  Brooke's  mind 
is  a  perfect  museum  of  ideas,  or  what  he 
takes  for  such;  just  as  his  library  drawers 
are  stuffed  with  what  he  calls  "  docu- 
ments"— miscellaneous  papers  which  he 
has  collected  on  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  and 
the  "  scrappy  slovenliness,"  as  his  author 
calls  it,  with  which  he  jerks  out  his  dis- 
jointed talk  is  highly  comical.  He  indul- 
ges a  good-humored  illusion  that  he  is  a 
kind  of  undeveloped  universal  genius,  a 
Crichton  in  posse,  who  could  have  beaten 
his  listeners  at  their  own  favorite  weapons 
if  he  had  cared  to  take  the  pains.  **  I  was 
too  indolent,  you  know  " — he  explains  on 
one  occasion — "  else  I  might  have  been 
anywhere  at  one  time."  Indeed,  his  natu- 
ral zeal  for  knowledge  would  have  "  car- 
ried him  over  the  hedge,"  as  he  observes, 
"  but  I  saw  it  wouldn't  do — I  pulled  up ; 
I  pulled  up  in  time."  This  complacent 
appreciation  of  his  own  lapsed  possibilities 
is  of  the  most  inoffensive  sort,  though  it 
brings  the  squire  into  some  little  trouble, 
inasmuch  as  it  tempts  him  to  take  up  the 
"  independent "  line  in  politics,  and  fall  a 
prey  to  the  radical  wire-pullers  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Middlemarch,  who  are  as  ea- 
ger as  any  of  their  fellows  to  secure  a 
gentleman  of  family  and  position  to  put  in 
their  front. 

To  such  a  man,  his  niece  Dorothea  is 
necessarily  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  He 
looks  upon  her  with  much  admiration,  a 
little  occasional  awe,  and  a  little  of 
that  contempt  which  we  all  secretly  feel 
for  anything  which  we  cannot  understand. 
Her  ways  are  not  as  the  way$  of  other 


young  women.  And  when  she  dedares  it 
**  impossible  "  for  her  to  many  their  neidi- 
bor.  Sir  James  Chettam — "  a  blooming 
Englishman  of  the  red-whiskered  type"— 
whose  estates  adjoin  the  Tipton  property, 
and  who  is  really  a  very  good  tempered 
and  amiable  fellow  besides  being  a  baro- 
net— though,  as  even  Mr.  Brooke  is  dri?en 
to  confess,  '^  he  doesn't  go  much  into 
ideas  " — then  his  feeling  of  the  inscnitabk 
nature  of  the  female  problem  is  confinn- 
ed. 


"  Mr.  Brooke  wondered,  and  felt  that 
were  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  study,  since  c^ 
he  at  his  age  was  not  in  a  perfect  state  of  sd 
tific  prediction  about  them." 

Poor  Sir  James  Chettam  has  been  an 
unacknowledged  suitor  of  Dorothea's  some 
time  before  the  story  opens.  He  has  nc?- 
er  as  yet  made  open  profession ;  and  Do- 
rothea has  steadily  in  her  own  mind, 
though  latterly  with  some  degree  of  1d^ 
ful  blindness,  referred  all  his  visits  to  the 
Grange  to  the  account  of  her  younger  sis- 
ter, and  treated  him  with  a  frank  kindness 
as  a  possible  brother-in-law.  For  Cdia 
such  a  destiny,  with  its  commonplace  hap- 
piness, might  be  possible ;  but  for  herself 
— the  idea,  when  it  flashed  upon  her  con- 
sciousness at  last  by  Celiacs  plain-speak- 
ing, is,  as  she  says,  "  horrible." 

*<  Dorothea,  with  all  her  eagerness  to  Imov 
the  truths  of  life,  retained  very  childlike  ideas 
about  marriage.  She  felt  sure  she  would  have 
accepted  the  judicious  Hooker,  if  she  had  been 
Iwrn  in  time  to  save  him  from  that  wretched  mif- 
take  he  made  in  matrimony;  or  John  Mflton 
-when  his  blindness  had  come  on ;  or  any  of  the 
other  great  men  whose  odd  habits  it  would  have 
been  glorious  piety  to  endure.  But  an  amiable^ 
handsome  baronet,  who  sjiid  'Exactly*  eren 
when  she  expressed  uncertainty — ^how  oonld  he 
affect  her  as  a  lover  ?  The  really  delightful  mar- 
riage must  be  that  where  your  husband  was  a 
sort  of  father,  and  could  teach  you  even  Hebrew, 
if  you  wished  it.*' 

In  fact.  Miss  Brooke  has  just  at  this 
time  found — or  thinks  she  has  found — ^thc 
ideal  hero  to  whom  she  feels  she  can  de* 
vote  herself,  who  (to  use  the  expresaon 
of  her  own  thoughts)  "  could  understand 
the  higher  inward  life,  and  with  whom 
there  could  be  some  spiritual  commo- 
nion."  To  her  enthusiastic  fancy,  which 
has  been  dreaming  of  this  nobler  destiny 
of  women,  the  coming  cavalier  wears  up- 
on his  head  (we  are  borrowing  the  Qlustra- 
tion  from  the  motto  to  thtfdkapter)  the  re- 
splendent helmet  of  Mambriaa  Certain- 
ly, to  the  reader's  eyes,  he  appeazs  clad  in 
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much  more  ordinary  fashion.  He  is  the 
Rev.  Edward  Casaubon,  rector  and  squire 
(for  he  Hves  in  the  manor-house)  of  the 
neighboring  parish  of  Lowick,  a  learned 
and  retired  scholar,  who  has  for  years 
been  making  voluminous  collections  for 
an  important  projected  work — a  *  Key  to 
all  Mythologies ;'  intended  to  show  "  that 
all  the  mythical  systems  or  erratic  mythi- 
cal fragments  in  the  world  were  corrup- 
tions of  a  tradition  originally  revealed ;" 
to  supersede,  we  suppose,  that  remarkable 
but  almost  forgotten  book,  Gale's  *  Court 
of  the  Gentiles/  Mr.  Casaubon  dines  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Grange,  and  there 
makes  complete  conquest  of  poor  Doro- 
thea. Her  admiration  is  not  shared  by 
Celia,  who  can  see  no  Mambrino's  hel- 
met— only  a  very  plain  man  of  from  for- 
ty-five to  fifty,  with  blinking  eyes,  the  ef- 
fect of  continual  study,  and  other  disa- 
greeable peculiarities.  Here  is  the  conver- 
sation which  takes  place  between  the 
sisters  after  this  first  dinner : — 

**  When  the  two  girls  were  in  the  drawing-room 
alone,  Celia  said — 

•*  *  How  very  ugly  Mr.  Casaubon  is  !* 

*•  *  Celia !  lie  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  I  ever  saw.  He  is  remarkably  like  the 
portrait  of  Locke.  He  has  the  same  deep  eye- 
sockets.' 

"  *  Had  Locke  those  two  white  moles  with 
hairs  on  them  ?' 

**  *  Oh,  I  daresay  !  when  people  of  a  certain 
sort  looked  at  him/  said  Dorothea,  walking  away 
a  little. 

**  *  Mr.  Casaubon  is  so  sallow.* 

***A11  the  better.  I  suppose  you  admire  a 
man  with  the  complexion  of  a  cochon  de  lait,"* 
[This  is  a  spiteful  hit  at  poor  Sir  James — for  Ce- 
Ua's  benefit.] 

***Dodo!'  exclaimed  Celia,  looking  after  her 
in  surprise.  '  I  never  heard  you  make  such  a 
comparison  before.* 

"  *  Why  should  I  make  it  before  the  occasion 
came  ?  It  is  a  good  comparison :  the  match  is 
perfect.* 

**  Miss  Brooke  was  clearly  forgetting  herself, 
and  Celia  thought  so. 

**  *  I  wonder  you  show  temper,  Dorothea.* 

**  *  It  is  so  painful  in  you,  Celia,  thnt  you  will 
look  at  human  beings  as  if  they  wc.c  i«*c.c  ani- 
mals with  a  toilette,  and  never  see  the  great  soul 
in  a  man's  face.' 

"  *  Has  Mr.  Casaubon  a  great  soul  ?*  Celia 
was  not  without  a  touch  of  naive  malice. 

**  *  Yes,  I  believe  he  has,'  said  Dorothea,  with 
the  full  voice  of  decision.  *  Everything  I  see  in 
him  corresponds  to  his  pamphlet  on  Biblical  Cos- 
mology.* 

"  «  He  talks  very  little,*  said  Celia. 

'*  'There  is  no  one  for  him  to  talk  to.*  ** 

But  Celia's  opinion  of  this  hero  of  her 
sister's  imagination  is  more  plainly  express- 


ed during  a  subsequent  conversation  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Rector  is  coming  to 
the  Grange  again  to  dinner  \  this  time  as 
the  accepted  lover  of  Dorothea,  though 
the  younger  sister  has  not  yet  been  made 
acquainted  with  that  fact. 


« < 


Is  anv  one  else  coming  to  dinner  besides 
Mr.  Casaubon  ?* 

**«Not  that  I  know  of.* 

***I  hope  there  is  some  one  else.  Then  I 
shall  not  hear  him  eat  his  soup  so.  * 

<*<  What  is  there  remarkable  about  his  soup- 
eating?' 

**  *  Really,  Dodo,  can't  you  hear  how  he 
scrapes  his  spoon  ?  And  he  always  blinks  before 
he  speaks.  I  don't  know  whether  Locke  blink- 
ed, but  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  for  those  who  sat  .op- 
posite to  him  if  he  did.* 

"  *  Celia,'  said  Dorothea,  with  emphatic  gravi- 
ty, *  pray  don't  make  any  more  observations  of 
that  kind.* 

**  *  Why  not  ?  They  are  quite  true,*  returned 
Celia,  who  had  her  reasons  for  persevering, 
though  she  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  afraid. 

"  *  Many  things  are  true  which  only  the  com- 
monest minds  observe.' 

**  *  Then  I  think  the  commonest  -  minds  must 
be  rather  useful.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Casau- 
bon's  mother  had  not  a  commoner  mind :  she 
mijght  have  taught  him  better.' " 

It  is  the  modem  version,  often  repeated 
in  the  prosaic  chronicles  of  life,  of  Titania 
and  her  love ;  only  that  in  this  case  the 
hero  of  feminine  admiration,  whatever  his 
social  deficiencies,  has  not  exactly  an  ass*s 
head  on  his  shoulders.  He  is  only  too 
learned,  and  too  devoted  to  his  literary  in- 
vestigations. But  the  die  is  cast.  The 
beauty  and  brightness  of  Dorothea,  her  in- 
telligence and  enthusiasm, — and  even  still 
more,  we  must  suppose,  the  marked  inter- 
est with  which  she  listens  to  his  pedantic 
sententiousness, — have  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  middle-aged  student,  and  awoke  in 
him  a  sensation  which  he  supposes  to  be 
love.  It  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  that  he 
has  been  "  using  up  his  eyesight  too  much 
of  late  upon  old  manuscripts,  and  wants  a 
reader  for  his  evenings,"  and  is,  in  this 
matter, "  fastidious  in  voices,"  as  he  has 
told  Mr.  Brooke ;  though  this  considera- 
tion has  clearly  had  a  large  share  in  direct- 
ing his  thoughts  towards  the  acquisition 
of  a  wife.  Still,  his  feelings  are  genuine,  so 
far  as  they  go.  The  long  letter  in  which 
he  conveys  his  proposal  is  redeemed  from 
much  of  its  egotism  and  assumption  of  su- 
periority by  one  or  two  touches  which 
show  that  such  heart  as  he  has  is  really 
concerned  in  the  matter,  and  by  the  con- 
fession that  "  in  this  order  of  experience 
he  is  still  young." 
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Dorothea  accepts  him, — ^thankfully,  al- 
most rapturously ;  with  an  amount  of 
tearful  gratitude  which,  if  young  ladies  in 
her  position  often  feel,  they  at  least  do  not 
let  either  their  lovers  or  their  biographers 
into  the  secret.  "  She  fell  on  her  knees, 
buried  her  face,  and  sobbed."  Here  was 
her  ideal  destiny  realised. 

**  How  could  it  occur  to  her  to  examine  the 
letter,  to  look  at  it  critically  as  a  profession  of 
love  ?  Her  whole  soul  was  possessed  by  the  fact 
that  a  fuller  life  was  opening  before'her ;  she  was 
a  neophyte  al)out  to  enter  on  a  higher  g^ade  of  ini- 
tiation. She  was  going  to  have  room  for  the  en- 
ergies which  stirred  uneasily  under  the  dimness 
and  pressure  of  her  own  ignorance  and  the  petty 
l)eremptoriness  of  the  world's  habits." 

If  Miss  Brooke's  feelings  are  very  un- 
like those  which  ordinary  young  women 
would  be  conscious  of  on  the  eve  of  ma- 
trimony, so  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Casaubon, 
in  his  views  on  that  important  step,  very 
unlike  a  regulation  lover.  He  does  not 
hesitate,  in-  his  very  original  love-letter,  to 
explain  that  he  looks  upon  Dorothea  as  a 
companion  who  is  "  to  supply  aid  in  graver 
labors,  and  to  cast  a  charm  over  vacant 
hours."  So,  again,  in  one  of  their  first 
conversations  after  their  engagement,  he 
says  to  her :  "  The  great  charm  of  your 
sex  is  its  capability  of  an  ardent  self-sacri- 
ficing affection ;  and  herein  we  .see  its  fit- 
ness to  round  and  complete  the  existence 
of  our  own."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  when  they  choose 
a  wife  of  deliberate  purpose  rather  than 
from  what  is  called  falling  in  love,  are  of- 
ten very  consciously  and  principally  in- 
fluenced by  such  considerations,  and  that 
they  are  frequently  much  more  truly  "  in 
love"  with  themselves  than  with  the  lady. 
But  they  must  feel  that  it  would  scarcely 
help  their  suit,  and  might  rather  startle  her 
self-appreciation,  to  be  told  that  instead  of 
a  necessity  to  the  suitor's  happiness,  she 
is  only  to  be  taken  up  as  the  amusement 
of  a  "  vacant  hour." 

No  wonder  that  such  a  lover  looks  for- 
ward eagerly  to  "the  happy  termination 
of  his  courtship,"  because,  among  other 
reasons,  it  is  "  a  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  his  great  work." 

**But  he  had  deliberately  incurred  the  hin- 
drance, having  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  now 
lime  for  him  to  adorn  his  life  with  the  graces  of 
female  companionship,  to  irradiate  the  gloom 
which  fatigue  was  apt  to  hang  over  the  intervals 
of  studious  labor  with  the  play  of  female  fancy, 
and  to  secure  in  this,  his  culminating  a^e,  the  so- 
lace of  female  tendance  for  his  declinmg  years. 


Hence  he  determined  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
stream  of  feeling,  and  pcrhap  was  surprised  to 
find  what  an  exceetlingly  shallow  rill  it  was.  As 
in  droughty  regions  baptism  by  immersion  could 
only  be  performed  symbolically,  so  Mr.  Casanbon 
found  that  sprinkling  was  the  utmost  approach  to 
a  plunge  which  bis  stream  would  afford  him ;  and 
he  concluded  that  the  poets  had  much  exagge- 
rated the  force  of  masculine  passion." 

But  Dorothea  sees  no  shortcomings. 
She  supplies  all  that  is  wanting  out  of  the 
wealth  of  her  own  imagination. 

'*She  filled  up  all  blanks  with  unmanifested 
perfections,  interpreting  him  as  she  interpreted 
the  works  of  Providence,  and  accounting  for 
secmine  discords  by  her  own  deafness  to  the 
higher  harmonies.  And  there  are  many  blanks 
left  in  the  weeks  of  courtship  which  a  loving  faith 
fills  with  happy  assurance." 

She  is  content,  therefore,  with  the  most 
imperfect  utterances  of  the  idol  which  she 
has  set  up.  She  even  smothers  her  natu- 
ral disappointment  when,  in  response  to 
her  enthusiasm  about  model  cottages,  he 
"  diverts  the  talk  to  the  extremely  narrow 
accommodation  which  was  to  be  had  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.** 
The  author  sums  up  this  form  of  hero-wor- 
ship, which  meets  us  in  so  many  shapes,  in 
one  of  those  terse  and  frequent  sentences 
with  which  these  volumes,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, abound. 

"What  believer  sees  a  disturbing;  omission  or 
infehcity  ?  The  text,  whether  of  prophet  or  poet, 
expands  for  whatever  we  can  put  into  it,  and  even 
his  bad  grammar  is  sublime. 

Once,  indeed,  the  veil  is  half-lifted  firom 
her  eyes,  and  a  casual  remark  from  her 
future  husband,  which  he  lets  fall  in  the 
most  complete  unconsciousness  of  all  that 
it  reveals,  jars  painfully  upon  her  woman's 
feeling.  It  has  been  settled  that  they  are 
to  go  as  far  as  Rome  on  their  wedding  jour- 
ney. Mr.  Casaubon  has  some  literary  re- 
searches to  make  in  the  Vatican.  Celia 
has  declined  to  accompany  them,  nor  does 
Dorothea  herself  desire  it ;  her  visions  of 
future  happiness  and  usefulness  are  fully 
self-sufi[icient  for  her.  But  Mr.  Casaubon 
is  disappointed— on  her  account,  of  course. 

**  *  You  will  have  many  lonely  hours,  Doro- 
thea, for  I  shall  be  constrained  to  make  the- ut- 
most use  of  my  time  during  our  stay  in  Ronu^ 
and  I  shall  feel  more  at  liberty  if  you  imd  a  com- 
panion.' 

"The  words  *I  should  feel  more  at  liberty* 
grated  on  Dorothea.  For  the  first  time  in  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Casaubon  she  colored  from  annoyance. 

***You  must  have  misunderstood  me  very 
much,*  she  said,  'if  you  think  I  should  not  enter 
into  the  value  of  vour  time ;  if  you  think  that  I 
should  not  willingly  give  up  whatever  interfered 
with  your  using  it  to  tne  best  purpose.' " 
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But  when  she  goes  up  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, she  reproaches  herself  for  the  irrita- 
tion she  has  felt,  and  for  the  tone  in  which 
she  had  answered  him. 

**  *  Surely  I  am  in  a  strangely  selfish  weak  state 
of  mind,*  sne  said  to  herselfT  *  How  can  I  have 
a  husband  who  is  so  much  above  me,  without 
knowing  that  he  needs  me  much  less  than  I  need 
him?"' 

So  they  are  married ;  to  the  discomfit- 
ure of  poor  Sir  James  Chettam,  who  bears 
his  defeat,  however,  with  very  sensible 
philosophy;  to  tlie  dismay  of  good  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  has  to  fall  back  for  support 
upon  his  convictions  of  the  general  incom- 
prehensibility of  woman ;  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  Celia,'who  is  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  her  antipathy  to  "  notions,"  and 
is  likely  to  have  an  uncomfortable  recol- 
lection, for  some  time  after  the  wedding, 
of  the  very  free  strictures  which  she  has 
passed  upon  the  bridegroom ;  and  to  the 
entire  disapproval  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Cad- 
wallader,  wife  of  another  rector  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  has  great  confidence 
in  her  capacity  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
her  neighbors  generally,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  match-making. 

The  marriage  turns  out  not  more  hap- 
pily than  might  be  expected.  Not  that  it 
leads  to  any  domestic  catastrophe ;  the 
hand  from  which  *  Middlemarch '  comes 
does  not  require  to  work  that  kind  of 
popular  material  up  into  the  story.  But 
Casaubon  is  unlovable ;  unlovable  by  any 
possibility  of  woman's  manifold  nature, 
as  poor  Dorothea  presently  discovers. 
Unlovable,  because  he  has  no  capacity  in 
himself  for  loving  anything  except  his  pro- 
jected book,  and  finds  his  young  wife,  ex- 
cept as  a  reader  and  amanuensis,  a  posi- 
tive embarrassment.  Yet  none  the  less 
will  the  thoughtful  reader  regard  him,  in 
spite  of  his  narrow  selfishness  and  hard- 
ness, with  great  pity.  For  upon  him,  no 
less  than  upon  Dorothea,  the  truth  is 
breaking  by  slow  degrees,  that  the  great 
idea  of  his  life  is  a  hopeless  failure.  The 
secret  gnawing  mistrust  of  his  own  powers, 
which  creeps  over  him  like  a  slow  paraly- 
sis; the  suspicion  that  the  row  of  close- 
filled  note-books,  the  darling  interest  and 
occupation  of  a  life,  will  never  in  his 
hands  take  connected  shape,  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  diligence  of  a  collector  for 
the  genius  of  an  author,  and  that  even  if 
his  ability  were  equal  to  the  task,  still  the 
literary  world  has  been  going  on  while  he 


has  been  lingering — that  his  researches 
have  been  anticipated  by  more  modem 
scholars,  and  that  in  all  his  elaborate  disqui- 
sitions he  is  but  fighting  in  argument 
against  the  ghosts  of  long- exploded  errors- 
all  this  is  as  bitter  a  mortification  to  the 
student  as  the  disenchantment  of  her  il- 
lusions is  to  the  young  wife.  Selfish  pe- 
dant though  he  be,  we  cannot  help  but 
pity  him ;  especially  when  he  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  that  this  keen-eyed  young  enthu- 
siast, whom  he  has  married  to  be  a  helj>- 
meet  in  a  very  unusual  sense,  is  becoming  a 
silent  critic  of  his  incapacity.  He  suddenly 
begins  to  look  upon  her  as  "  a  personifica- 
tion of  that  shallow  world  which  surrounds 
the  ill-appreciated  and  desponding  author." 
There  has  come  upon  the  scene  too,  in 
order  further  to  trouble  his  literary  peace, 
a  young  cousin  whom  he  has  half-adopted, 
and  to  whom  he  has  offered  to  give  a  start 
in  life  in  any  career  to  which  his  choice 
may  lead  him.  But  to  Will  Ladislaw, 
mercurial  in  temperament  and  indolent  in 
practice,  choice  of  a  career  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  An  amateur 
painter,  he  has  been  hanging  about  the 
studios  in  Rome  during  the  Casaubons' 
visit  there,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  relation- 
ship, has  established  an  intimacy  with  Do- 
rothea of  quite  an  innocent  kind,  but  of 
which  Mr.  Casaubon  is  in  a  certain  sense 
and  half-unconsciously  jealous.  The 
young  man  is  not  fond  of  his  elderly 
cousin  in  spite — or  possibly  because — of 
his  pecuniary  obligations  to  him,  and  to 
him  it  seems  "  too  intolerable  that  Doro- 
thea should  be  worshipping  this  husband," 
who  is  far  from  a  divinity  in  his  eyes.  He 
lets  fall  some  words  about  English  scholar- 
ship being  behind  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  Mr.  Casaubon's  misfortune  in  not 
reading  German. 

'*  Young  Mr.  Ladislaw  was  not  at  all  deep  him- 
self in  German  writers ;  but  very  little  achieve- 
ment is  required  in  order  to  pity  another  man's 
shortcomings." 

Dorothea  loyally  defends  her  husband, 
and  Ladislaw  is  piqued  into  still  more  dis- 
respectful utterances.  He  talks  about 
students  who  only  "  crawl  a  little  way  af- 
ter men  of  the  last  century,  and  correct 
their  mistakes — living  in  a  lumber-rocAn, 
and  furbishing  up  broken-legged  theories 
about  Chus  and  Misraim." 

"  *  How  can  you  speak  so  lightly  ?*  said  Doro- 
thea, with  a  look  between  sorrow  and  anger.  *  If 
it  were  as  you  say,  what  could  be  sadder  than  so 
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much  ardent  labor  all  in  vain  ?  .  .  .  Indeed, 
I  am  wrong  altogether.  Failure  after  long  per- 
severance is  much  grander  than  never  to  have  a 
striving  good  enough  to  be  called  a  failure.'  " 

But  the  arrow  thus  launched  remains 
fixed  in  the  wound.  Still,  Dorothea's  na- 
ture is  too  noble  for  it  to  have  any  effect 
upon  her  loyalty  to  her  husband.  Her 
eyes  become  opened  painfully,  not  only  to 
her  own  illusion,  but  to  her  husband's 
also.  "  She  felt  the  waking  of  a  presenti- 
ment that  there  might  be  a  sad  conscious- 
ness in  his  life  which  made  as  great  a  need 
on  his  side  as  on  her  own." 

The  closing  scenes  of  Casaubon's  life, 
made  more  anxious  and  hopeless  by  the 
presence  of  the  fatal  disease  which,  as 
both  he  and  his  young  wife  know  each  in 
their  secret  hearts,  may  cut  it  short  at  any 
moment,  are  described  in  masterly  fashion. 
Few  authors  could  have  succeeded  in 
making  us  understand  the  selfish  egoism 
of  the  antiquated  scholar,  and  the  high- 
souled  sacrifice  which  the  wife  still  makes 
to  duty  after  her  brighter  dream  has  for 
ever  disappeared,  without  rousing  our  in- 
dignation against  the  cold  and  unsympa- 
thising  husband.  But  it  is  done ;  and  the 
hardness  in  which  he  locks  himself  up 
against  all  attempts  at  sympathy  on  Doro- 
thea's part  only  increases  the  pathos  of  his 
lonely  despondency.  The  barrier  which 
disparity  of  every  kind  has  thrown  up  be- 
tween the  two,  is  described  with  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  thoughtful  analysis,  and  in 
language  which  demands  in  return  no  lit- 
tle thought  from  the  reader,  so  pregnant 
with  meaning  is  every  phrase. 

**  She  nursed  him,  she  read  to  him,  she  antici- 
pated his  wants,  and  was  solicitous  about  his  feel- 
m^ ;  but  there  had  entered  into  the  husband's 
mmd  the  certainty  that  she  judged  him,  and  that 
her  wifely  devotedness  was  like  a  penitential  ex- 
piation of  unbelieving  thoughts — was  accom- 
panied with  a  power  of  comparison  by  which 
nimself  and  his  doings  were  seen  too  luminously 
as  a  part  of  things  m  general.  His  discontent 
passed  vapor-like  through  all  her  gentle  loving 
manifestations,  and  clung  to  that  inappreciative 
world  which  she  had  only  brought  nearer  to  him. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Casaubon  !  This  suffering  was  the 
harder  to  bear  because  it  seemed  like  a  betrayal : 
the  young  creature  who  had  worshipped  him  with 
perfect  trust  had  quickly  turned  into  the  critical 
wife ;  and  earlv  instances  of  criticisnv  and  resent- 
ment had  made  an  impression  which  no  tender- 
ness and  submission  afterwards  could  remove. 
To  his  suspicious  interpretatioi  Dorothea's  si- 
lence now  was  a  suppressed  rebellion ;  a  remark 
from  her  which  he  had  not  in  any  way  anticipated 
was  an  assertion  of  conscious  superiority ;  her 
gentle  answers  had  an  irritating  cautiousness  in 


them :  and  when  she  acquiesced  it  was  a  self-ap- 
proved effort  of  forbearance.  The  tenacity  with 
which  he  strove  to  hide  this  inward  drama  made 
it  the  more  vivid  for  him ;  as  we  hear  with  the 
more  keenness  what  we  wish  others  not  to  hear." 

We  learn  to  see  with  Dorothea's  eyes 
"  the  lonely  labor,  the  ambition  breathing 
hardly  under  the  pressure  of  self-distrust ; 
the  goal  receding  and  the  heavier  limbs ; 
and  now  at  last  the  sword  trembling  visi- 
bly above  him." 

We  have  lingered  over  a  portion  of  the 
book  which  develops  most  remarkably 
the  writer's  powers,  and  we  prefer  to  leave 
the  future  of  Dorothea  Casaubon  to  be 
sought  out  by  our  readers  in  the  volumes 
themselves.  Her  discarded  suitor,  Sir 
James  Chettam,  who  is  by  no  means  the 
kind  of  person  to  break  his  heart  for  any 
woman,  consoles  himself  in  very  brief 
space  by  transferring  his  affections  to  the 
younger  sister,  Celia.  And  that  placid  and 
prosaic  young  lady  is  much  too  rational  to 
allow  his  passing  preference  for  Dorothea 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement 
which  she  feels  will  be  more  suitable  for 
all  parties.  The  baronet,  indeed,  like  a 
true  gentleman,  maintains  a  chivalric  loy- 
alty to  the  lady  who  was  none  the  less 
worthy  of  his  love  because  she  could  not 
accept  it.  He  always  continues  to  think 
Dorothea  "  a  noble  woman,"  who  "  ought 
to  have  been  a  queen ;"  an  opinion  which 
Celia  receives  with  much  complacency. 
"  It  was  very  well,"  she  thought,  "  for  Sir 
James  to  say  so,  but  he  would  not  have 
been  comfortable  with  Dodo," — in  which 
belief  she  was  undoubtedly  right. 

The  course  of  the  story  takes  us  very 
much  into  the  borough  town  of  Middle- 
march,  and  the  provincial  magnates  who 
make  up  society  there.  And  here,  we 
need  hardly  say,  the  peculiar  and  inimi- 
table force  with  which,  avoiding  anything 
like  caricature,  "  George  Eliot "  brings  be- 
fore us  the  characteristics  of  English  mid- 
dle-class life  is  fully  exemplified.  It  may 
be  that  those  smoother  and  more  refined 
circles  in  which  everything  is  cut,  more  or 
less,  to  an  artificial  and  uniform  pattern, 
and  where  few  things  are  more  dreaded 
than  the  imputation  of  oddity,  present  less 
attractive  matter  to  an  original  artist; 
since  one  modem  drawing-room  scene  and 
conversation  may  be  and  is  multiplied  by 
fifty  in  our  popular  novels  with  but  very 
slight  modifications.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  this  writer  has  a  special  faculty  of  ob* 
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servation,  and  a  special  taste  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  salient  features  of  country 
town  and  village  life,  with  a  quick  percep- 
tion both  of  the  humor  and  the  pathos 
with  which  it  abounds.  And  when  we 
get  fairly  into  the  town,  and  are  admitted  to 
the  hospitable  board  of  Mrs.  Vincy,  the 
mayor's  wife  (herself  an  inn-keeper's 
daughter,  though  she  has  a  son  at  Oxford 
affecting  expensive  society  and  spending 
his  money  therein,  as  innkeepers'  grand- 
sons are  rather  apt  to  do),  or  when  we  are 
set  down  at  old  invalid  Mr.  Featherstone's 
churlish  fireside,  we  feel  that  we  have  got 
into  a  fresher  atmosphere  and  more  amus- 
ing company,  even  if  not  quite  so  select  as 
Mr.  Fred  Vincy  the  Oxonian  might  desire. 
There  are  a  dozen  rapid  dashes  of  charac- 
ter among  these  Middlemarch  notabilities, 
whose  sayings  and  doings  occupy  but  a 
very  few  pages  here  and  there  in  the  vol- 
umes, but  each  with  individuality  enough 
thrown  into  them  to  set  up  an  industrious 
writer  with  characters  for  three  or  four 
separate  novels,  if  he  carefully  worked 
them  out.  Not  that  these  people  are 
what  are  sometimes  called  "  characters  " 
or  **  originals  "  at  all ;  they  have  no  eccen- 
tricities of  behavior,  and  no  recurrent 
phrases  or  turns  of  speech  at  which  we 
are  expected  to  laugh  every  time  they  ap- 
pear on  the  scene. 

Take,  for  instance,  those  brief  sketches 
of  Dr.  Sprague  and  Dr.  Minchin,  the  ri- 
val practitioners,  who  "concealed  with 
much  etiquette  their  contempt  for  each 
other's  skill."  There  is  nothing  out  of  the 
way  about  these  men — a  dozen  country 
towns  might  furnish  the  originals;  the 
value  of  the  drawing  lies  simply  in  the 
touch  of  the  artist's  hand. 

**  Dr.  Sprague  was  more  than  suspected  of 
having  no  religion ;  but  somehow  Miadlemarch 
tolerated  this  deficiency  in  him  as  if  fu  had  been  a 
Lord  Chancellor ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  his 
professional  weight  was  the  more  believed  in,  the 
old-world  association  of  cleverness  with  the  evil 
principle  being  still  potent  in  the  minds  of  even 
lady-patients  who  had  the  strictest  ideas  of  frill- 
ing and  sentiment.  .  .  On  this  ground  it  was  (pro- 
fessionally speaking)  fortunate  for  Dr."  Minchin 
that  his  religious  sympathies  were  of  a  general 
kind,  and  such  as  gave  a  distant  medical  sanction 
to  all  serious  sentiment,  whether  of  Church  or  Dis- 
sent, rather  than  any  adhesion  to  particular 
tenets.  .  .  .  Dr.  Minchin  was  soft-handed, 
pale-complexioned,  and  of  rounded  outline,  not  to 
oe  disUneuished  from  a  mild  clergyman  in  appear- 
ance: whereas  Dr.  Sprague  was  superfluously 
tall ;  his  trousers  got  creased  at  the  knees,  and 
showed  an  excess  of  boot  at  a  time  when  straps 


seemed  necessary  to  any  dignitv  of  bearing; 
you  heard  him  go  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down, 
as  if  he  had  come  to  see  after  the  roofing.  In  short, 
he  had  weight,  and  might  be  expected  to  grapple 
with  a  disease  and  throw  it ;  while  Dr.  Minchin 
might  be  better  able  to  detect  it  lurking  and  to 
circumvent  it." 

The  curious  thing  about  all  these  sketch- 
es is  that  that  they  are  people  whom  most 
of  us  have  known  under  some  other  name, 
only  we  failed  to  catch  the  humorous  as- 
pect of  their  being.  We  thought  them 
prosaic,  not  to  say  vulgar;  when,  lo! 
they  were  full  of  poetry, — to  the  poet 
Mr.  Standish,  the  old  lawyer,  "who  had 
been  so  long  concerned  with  the  landed 
gentry  that  he  had  become  landed  him- 
self," and  brought  out  his  "  by  G — "  "  in  a 
deep-mouthed  manner,  as  a  sort  of  ar- 
morial bearings,  stamping  the  speech  of  a 
man  who  held  a  good  position ;"  Mr. 
Chichely,  the  middle-aged  bachelor,  "  who 
had  a  complexion  somewhat  like  an  Easter 
egg,  a  few  hairs  carefully  arranged,  and  a 
carriage  implying  the  consciousness  of  a 
distinguished  appearance;"  who  thinks 
there  should  always  be  "  a  little  devil  in  a- 
woman" — '*  his  study  of  the  fair  sex  seem- 
ing to  have  been  detrimental  to  his  theo- 
logy;" who  shakes  his  head  meaningly 
when  it  is  suggested  to  him  to  "  make  up" 
to  Miss  Vincy — implying  that  "he  was 
not  going  to  incur  the  certainty  of  being 
accepted  by  the  woman  he  should  choose  V 
Mr.  Bambridge,  the  horse-dealer,  "loud, 
robust,  and  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being 
*  given  to  indulgence'— chiefly  in  swearing, 
dnnking,  and  beating  his  wife," — "the 
minute  retentiveness  of  whose  memory 
was  chiefly  shown  about  the  horses  he  had 
himself  bought  and  sold,  the  number  of 
miles  they  would  trot  you  in  no  time  with- 
out turning  a  hair,  being,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  still  a  subject  of  passionate  asseve- 
ration" (if  Mr.  Bambridge's  rich  fund  of 
anecdote  and  illustration  is  not  poetry,  we 
have  no  poetry  left) ;  Mr.  Horrock,  the 
"  vet,"  cynical  and  silent,  whose  critical 
judgment,  "  if  you  could  be  ever  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  it,  would  be  the 
thing  and  no  other ;"  Mr.  Trumbull,  the 
auctioneer,  with  whom  "  things  never  be- 
gan, but  always  commenced,  both  in  pri- 
vate life  and  on  his  hand-bills,"  and  who 
"  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  uni- 
verse under  his  hammer,  feeling  sure  it 
would  go  at  a  higher  figure  for  his  recom- 
mendation;"— ^why,  we  have  all  met  the 
very  men  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings 
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up  and  down,  and  never  till  now  saw  any- 
thing worth  special  remark  in  thera.  They 
are  like  the  little  "  bits"  of  scenery  you 
pass  on  every  turnpike  road;  an  artist 
comes  that  way,  takes  out  his  palette, 
dashes  a  few  streaks  of  moist  color  on  his 
rough*  paper,  and  you  have  a  result  which 
even  your  inartistic  eyes  can  appreciate, 
though  you  did  not  know  before  that  the 
picturesque  was  there. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  how  many  of  the 
best  novels  of  the  present  day  touch  with 
more  or  less  distinctiveness  upon  questions 
of  religious  belief.  We  set  aside,  of  course, 
those  many  stories — some  excellent  of 
their  kind,  others  the  veriest  rubbish — 
which  are  confessedly  stories  with  a  pur- 
pose, written  to  advocate  some  favorite 
view,  in  which  the  illustration  of  certain 
theological  tenets  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  book.  In  these,  if  we  only  know 
the  name  of  the  writer — sometimes  a 
fairly  accurate  guess  may  be  arrived  at  by 
merely  glancing  at  that  of  the  publisher — 
the  reader  is  enabled  at  once  to  forecast 
the  kind  of  fare  which  is  provided  for  him, 
and  will  proceed  to  read  or  not  to  read  ac- 
cording as  his  bias  may  incline  him.  But 
even  in  those  which  assume  no  such  didac- 
tic office,  and  whose  writers  would  fairly 
repudiate  any  such  design  as  proselytism, 
the  great  problems  of  rehgion,  instead  of 
being  tacitly  ignored  or  disguised  in  vague 
generalities,  are  assumed  as  having  a 
momentous  influence  upon  human  life. 
They  are  not  brought  prominently  into 
the  foreground,  perhaps,  but  they  are  evi- 
dently present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  as 
elements  of  great  importance.  If  our 
generation  be  indeed  so  irreverent  and 
irreligious  as  it  is  said  to  be,  the  traces  of, 
this  character  are  not  to  be  found  in  our 
highest  works  of  fiction.  If  there  is 
scepticism  in  them,  it  is  scepticism  in  the 
better  sense  of  the  word.  The  doubts  are 
those  of  the  honest  doubter ;  the  question- 
ing is  not  of  a  sneering  or  captious  kind, 
but  has  the  earnest  tone  of  the  inquirer 
who  seeks  an  answer.  Even  if  prevalent 
forms  of  belief  are  sometimes  held  up 
somewhat  rudely  to  the  light,  and  shown 
to  be  here  and  there  but  threadbare 
spiritual  raiment,  it  is  without  prejudice 
to  the  living  body  of  truth  which  they 
are  intended  to  clothe. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
works  of  the  writer  whose  last  production 
lies  before  us.    Theological  color  these 


volumes  have  none.  Professions  of  a  creed 
may  seem  to  be  even  purposely  avoided. 
But  no  one  can  say  that  their  tone  is 
other  than  reverent  on  religious  questions. 
The  unrealities  of  religion,  whether  they 
take  the  shape  of  formal  act  or  fluent  pro- 
fession, are  touched  with  a  satire  whose 
lash  is  not  the  less  cutting  because  it  is 
laid  on  with  the  most  delicate  wrist-play. 
People  "  whose  celestial  intimacies  seem 
not  to  improve  their  domestic  manners^" 
who  contrive  "to  conciliate  piety  and 
worldliness,  the  nothingness  of  this  life 
and  the  desirability  of  cut  glass,  the  con- 
sciousness at  once  of  filthy  rags  and  the 
best  damask,!'  find  no  mercy  here.  And 
whether  the  old  miser  Peter  Featherstone 
seeks,  as  he  declares  in  his  will,  "  to  please 
God  Almighty"  by  building  almshouses, 
or  Mr.  Bulstrode  attempts  "  an  act  of  res- 
titution which  may  move  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  avert  painful  consequences,"  the 
touch  of  honest  scorn  in  the  brief  phrases 
is  more  effective  than  a  homily.  And  no- 
where, read  where  we  will,  shall  we  find 
less  religious  narrowness,  or  a  fuller  con- 
fession of  the  spiritual  needs  of  human  na- 
ture. Indeed,  the  cry  of  the  soul  after 
something  more  satisfying  than  the  mere 
husks  of  worldly  well-doing  and  success 
seems  uttered  in  these  volumes  with  an 
intensity  which  is  almost  painful.  True, 
we  have  no  distinct  ideal  set  up  and  re- 
commended as  really  attainable ;  rather — 
and  this  gives  to  the  work  that  remarkable 
tinge  of  melancholy  which  has  beeti  re- 
marked, in  spite  of  all  their  grace  and  hu- 
mor, in  most  of  its  predecessors  from  the 
same  hand — we  are  allowed  to  gather  that 
for  the  most  part  ideals  are  unattainable, 
and  that  the  highest  aspirations  only  serve 
to  give  a  grandeur  to  the  failure  in  which 
they  inevitably  end.  We  have  been  forci- 
bly reminded,  as  we  read,  of  the  tone  of 
thought  which  runs  through  several  of 
those  most  remarkable  sermons  of  Frede- 
rick Robertson — that  all  life  is  in  one 
sense  an  illusion  and  a  failure :  and  that 
the  Highest  Life  on  earth  was,  to  outward 
seeming,  a  notorious  failure.  Take  the 
characters  in  these  volumes :  all  who  set 
before  them  an  object  in  life  higher  than 
their  fellows,  fail  in  its  attainment.  Casau- 
b  on  is  a  failure,  Dorothea  is  a  failure,  Lyd* 
gate  is  a  failure  more  than  all.  It  might 
seem,  at  first  thought,  as  though  the  mc^al 
were  as  cynical  as  this — if  you  would  escape 
disappointment,  you  must  not  seek  to  nse 
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above  the  level  of  your  fellow-creatures.  It 
is  Celia,  with  her  kitten-like  content  and 
hatred  of  "  notions," — Sir  James  Chettam, 
who  "  doesn't  go  much  into  ideas," — Will 
Ladislaw,  with  his  amiable  vagabond  di- 
lettantism, who  looks  upon  all  forms  of 
prescribed  work  as  *  harness,*  and  holds 
genius  to  be  "  necessarily  intolerant  of  fet- 
ters,"— Fred  Vincy,  with  his  goodhumored 
gentlemanlike  selfishness, — who  come  out, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  largest  share  of 
commonplace  happiness.  But  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  such  be  the  moral  which 
the  author — ^if  any  moral  be  intended  or 
permissible — would  have  us  draw.  The 
lines  may  be  read  another  way.  To  have 
an  ideal  at  which  we  aim,  and  that  ideal 
of  the  highest  kind,  is  the  worthy  life  and 
the  true  life,  though  not  of  necessity  that 
which  attains  its  object  or  wins  content. 
It  is  better  to  fail  than  to  succeed,  if  the 
aim  has  been  noble  in  the  one  case,  and 
mean  in  the  other.  Our  full  sympathies 
remain  with  the  aspirants  in  their  failures 
—even  because  of  their  failures — ^not  with 
the  lower  natures  in  their  placid  ruminant 
life.  We  feel  no  shadow  of  regret  for 
Dorothea's  loss  of  her  position  as  the  lady 
of  Lowick  Manor,  though  we  cannot  ac- 
cept without  some  disappointment  her  de- 
scent from  her  pedestal  to  the  level  of  or- 
dinary humanity,  to  be  only  "  known  in  a 
certain  circle  as  a  wife  and  mother ;"  and 
we  agree  sadly  with  Lydgate  in  regarding 
himself  as  a  failure,  when  he  gets  into 
extensive  practice,  and  the  receipt  of  an 
excellent  income,  and  is  credited  by  all  his 
acquaintances  with  the  possession  of.  a 
charming  wife. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  a  writer 
whose  line  of  thought  is  so  distinctly  mod- 
em, leaning  with  so  much  evident  tole- 
rance, if  not  with  favor,  towards  that  type 
of  old  English  churchmanship  which  has 
become  almost  a  byword  of  reproach 
among  the  more  active  and  critical  spirits 
of  our  own  day.  There  is  the  same  gen- 
tle dealing  with  the  old-fashioned  church 
parson  which  we  found  in  *  Adam  Bede,* 
and  in  *  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.'  Mr.  Fare- 
brother,  the  by  no  means  pattern  Vicar 
of  St.  Botolph's,  but  for  whom  neverthe- 
less our  sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted, 
is  cast  in  very  much  the  same  mould,  al- 
lowing for  these  specific  differences  which 
an  artist  whose  figures  are  never  servilely 
repeated  knows  how  to  make,  as  the  Mr. 
Irwin  of  *  Adam  Bede.*    Farebrother  has 


more  weakness,  but  more  ability.  The 
author  of  this  remarkable  series  of  novels 
has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  denounce 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to  term  "  the 
gentleman  heresy ;"  meaning  thereby  that 
to  be  a  gentleman  is  no  part  of  the  qualifi- 
cation for  a  clergyman's  office,  and  may 
possibly  be  a  hindrance  to  his  work.  We 
believe  that,  so  far  as  English  feeling  is 
concerned,  whether  among  rich  or  poor, 
no  mistake  could  possibly  be  greater;  and 
that,  next  to  those  more  solemn  essentials 
which  fit  a  man  for  such  a  vocation,  the 
delicate  tact  and  high-mindedness  in  little 
things,  which  mark  the  character  of  the 
true  gentleman,  are  qualities  especially 
needed  in  the  difficult  relations  into  which 
the  town  or  country  parson  is  being  con- 
tinually brought  with  his  people.  For 
men  who  become  clergymen  merely  "  for 
gentility's  sake,"  the  author  of  *  Middle- 
march'  has  very  little  indulgence,— dismiss- 
ing one  of  them  in  the  indignant  words  of 
honest  Mary  Garth,  "What  right  have 
such  men  to  represent  Christianity  ?  as  if  it 
were  an  institution  for  getting  up  idiots 
genteelly !"  But  to  find  any  favor  in  these 
volumes  they  must  be  gentlemen  in  the 
best  sense,  whatever  else  they  may  be : — 

'**!  don't  say  that  Farebrother  is  apostolic,' 
said  Lydgate.  *  His  position  is  not  quite  like  that 
of  the  Apostles  ;  he  is  only  a  parson  among  pa- 
sishioners  whose  lives  he  has  to  try, and  make  bet- 
ter. Practically,  I  find  that  what  is  called  being 
apostolic  now  is  an  impatience  of  everything  in 
which  the  parson  does  not  cut  the  principal  figure. 
I  see  something  of  that  in  Mr.  Tyte  at  the  hospi- 
tal ;  a  good  deal  of  his  doctrine  is  a  sort  of  pinch- 
ing hard  to  make  people  uncomfortably  aware  of 

The  appreciation  shown  by  this  Writer 
for  all  that  was  good  —  and  there  was 
much — in  the  clergy  of  the  old  school,  in- 
cludes also  a  kindly  though  critical  remi- 
niscence of  the  external  aspect  which  the 
Church  and  its  services  presented  in  their 
day.  Here,  as  before,  the  churches  into 
which  we  are  carried  are  not  the  "  restored" 
and  beautiful  buildings  with  which  we  are 
all  now  so  familiar  in  fiction  as  well  as  in 
fact,  but  the  "  white-washed  walls  and 
dark  old  pews,"  and  "  little  gallery  over 
the  vestry,"  in  which  the  parish  choir  sing 
the  good  old  tune  of  'Hanover.'  The 
date  of  the  story — in  the  days  of  *  Mr. 
Peel' — will  of  Qourse  account  m  some  de- 
gree for  the  style  of  the  picture ;  but  the 
touches  are  evidently  all  put  in  with  a 
loving  hand.     If  we  are  made  to  smile  at 
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the  homeliness  of  the  group,  it  is  a  smile 
of  a  very  kindly  sort,  and  there  is  no  more 
sneer  intended  than  was  in  Addison's  mind 
when  he  showed  us  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  allowing  no  one  to  go  to  sleep  in  church 
but  himself.  A  certain  provincial  archi- 
tectural society,  in  one  of  those  "  pro- 
gresses" now  so  common  in  search  of  ob- 
jects of  interest,  visited  amongst  other 
places  a  village  church  which  had  lately 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  architect.  The 
president — a  considerable  antiquarian  au- 
thority— got  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  began, 
as  was  usual,  to  deliver  a  kind  of  running 
lecture  on  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
the  building.  To  the  horror  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  zealous  rector,  who  had 
spared  neither  money  nor  pains  upon  the 
work  of  renovation,  he  began  his  remarks 
as  follows:  "We  have  here  before  us, 
gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  uninteresting 
objects  to  antiquarian  eyes — a  thoroughly 
restored  church."  One  can  quite  conceive 
that  to  the  author  of  *  Middlemarch,' 
though  for  a  somewhat  different  reason,  the 
hand  of  the  modem  restorer  who  has 
doubtless  by  this  time  duly  scraped  off  the 
whitewash,  and  cut  down  the  dark  old 
pews,  and  disestablished  the  singing  gallery 
in  Lowick  church,  will  have  seemed  to 
have  been  guilty  of  almost  as  ruthless  a 
sacrilege  as  the  enemy  who  in  older  times 
broke  down  all  the  carved  work  with  axes 
and  hammers.  Some  of  us  retain  cher- 
ished reminiscences,  tender  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque, even  of  the  unregenerate  church 
architecture  and  church  ordei:  of  our  child- 
hood; and  to  destroy  them  is  like  rubbing 
off  the  precious  rust  from  the  collector's 
relic. 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  may  also 
be  traced,  here  as  in  the  author's  previous 
volumes,  in  that  intense  appreciation  of 
midland  county  scenery — so  prosaic  in  the 
estimation  of  strangers,  so  heartily  enjoy- 
able to  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
it — which  shows  itself  in  passages  like  the 
following : — 

**  The  ride  to  Stone  Court  lay  through  a  pretty 
bit  of  midland  landscape,  almost  all  meadows  and 
pastures,  with  hedgerows  still  allowed  to  grow  in 
bushy  beauty  and  to  spread  out  coral  fruit  for  the 
birds.  Little  details  gave  each  field  a  particular  phy- 
siognomy, dear  to  the  eyes  that  have  lookea  on 
,  them  from  childhood :  the  pool  in  the  comer 
where  Che  grasses  were  dank  and  trees  leaned 
whisperingly ;  the  great  oak  shadowing  a  bare 
place  in  mid-pasture;  the  high  bank  where  the 
ash-trees  grew ;  the  sudden  slope  of  the  old  marl- 
pit  making  a  red  background  for  the  burdock ;  the 


huddled  roofs  and  ricks  of  the  homestead  without 
a  traceable  way  of  approach ;  the  grey  gate  and 
fences  against  the  depths  of  the  bordenng  wood ; 
and  the  stray  hovel,  its  old,  old  thatch  full  of 
mossy  hills  and  valleys  with  wondrous  modu  a- 
tions  of  light  and  shadow  such  as  we  travel  far  to 
see  in  later  life,  and  see  larger  but  not  more  beau- 
tiful. These  are  the  things  that  make  the  gamut 
of  joy  in  landscape  to  midland-bred  souls — the 
things  they  toddled  among*  or  perhaps  learned  by 
heart  standing  between  their  father*s  knees  while 
he  drove  leisurely." 

Perhaps  the  ablest  analysis  of  character 
in  this  book  is  that  of  Bulstrode,  the  "  evan- 
gelical "  banker.  To  paint  in  glaring  co- 
lors the  sanctimonious  hypocrite  is  easy 
enough  for  a  very  ordinary  artist,  and 
we  have  had  him  set  before  us  under 
various  names,  from  Mawworm  down- 
wards, until  we  have  become  almost  as  sick 
of  the  portraits  as  we  should  be  of  the  ori- 
ginal, if  we  met  him  in  actual  life — which, 
be  it  observed,  we  very  rarely  do.  But 
Mr.  Bulstrode  is  not  of  this  coarse  type. 
He  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  a  hypocrite  at  all ;  he  does  not  wear 
a  mere  outward  mask  of  spirituality.  So 
far  as-  intense  belief  in  an  unseen  world 
and  a  controlling  Providence,  and  a  real 
personal  interest  in  what  he  conceives  to 
be,  as  he  phrases  it,  "  for  God's  glory,"  he 
is  sincere  enough.  It  is  this  which  redeems 
him  at  his  worst  from  our  contempt  and 
disgust,  even  while  we  shudder  at  what  we 
feel  to  be  his  blasphemous  paltering  with 
conscience.  The  man  is  religious, — mise- 
rably and  superstitiously  so.  He  is  a  cha- 
racter much  more  natural,  and  probably 
much  more  common,  than  the  Phari- 
see of  ordinary  fiction.  To  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  such  natures  must  always  be  dif- 
ficult for  a  commonly  honest  mind ;  but 
the  dissection  of  such  a  man's  inner  con- 
science, which  we  have  here  made  for  us 
with  the  remarkable  skill  of  this  moral  ana- 
tomist, has  at  least  all  the  vraisemblance 
of  an  operation  performed  upon  the  actual 
human  subject.  That  entire  separation  of 
religion,  so  called,  from  the  human  duties 
of  life  is  seldom  perhaps  so  complete  as  we 
have  it  here  represented ;  men  do  not  of- 
ten confess  it  even  to  their  secret  selves ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being, 
for  sordid  minds,  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  heresies.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to 
appear  to  cast  even  the  shadow  of  an  un- 
fair reflection  upon  a  class ;  but  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  that  special  bias  towards 
a  theology  more  or  less  antinomian  which 
is  largely  observable  in  the  tradesman  dass 
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— to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
class  above  or  below,  is  not  purely  acci- 
dental, but  that  it  is  a  preference  arising 
distinctly  out  of  th6  circumstances  of  their 
life.  Finding  such  doctrines,  or  doctrines 
which  appear  the  same,  maintained  by  the- 
ologians of  repute,  and  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme by  modem  teachers  who  have  inhe- 
rited their  terminology  without  their  spiri- 
tuality, they  have  adopted  them  honesdy 
as  best  meeting  their  own  difficulties.  Few 
will  reason  themselves  directly  into  the  state 
of  mind  which  is  here  attributed  to  Mr.  Dun- 
kirk, the  thieves'  pawnbroker,  who  "  had 
never  conceived  that  trade  had  anything 
to  do  with  salvation ;"  but  a  good  many 
men,  who  are  by  no  means  hypocrites  in 
the  grosser  sense,  act  indirectly  upon  some 
such  belief.  This  description  of  the  Mid- 
dlemarch  banker's  state  of  mind  is  one 
which  might  serve  perhaps  as  the  unveiling 
of  more  than  one  nature  in  which  the  same 
contradiction  is  at  work : — 

**  There  may  be  coarse  hypocrites,  who  con- 
sciously affect  oeliefs  and  emotions  for  the  sake  of 
enlling  the  world,  but  Bulstrode  was  not  one  of 
uiem.  He  was  simply  a  man  whose  desires  had 
been  stronger  than  his  theoretic  beliefs,  and  who 
had  gradudly  explained  the  gratification  of  his  de- 
sires into  satisfactory  agreement  with  those  be- 
liefs. If  this  be  hypocrisy,  it  is  a  process  which 
shows  itself  occasionally  in  us  all,  to  whatever  con- 
fession we  belong,  and  whether  we  believe  in  the 
future  perfection  of  our  race  or  in  the  nearest  date 
fixed  for  the  end  of  the  world ;  whether  we  regard 
the  earth  as  a  putrifying  nidus  for  a  saved  rem- 
nant, including  ourselves,  or  have  a  passionate  be- 
lief in  the  solidarity  of  mankind. 

"The  service  he  could  do  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion had  been  through  life  the  ground  he  alleged 
to  himself  for  his  choice  of  action  ;  it  had  been  the 
motive  which  he  had  poured  out  in  his  prayers. 
Who  would  use  money  and  position  better  than 
he  meant  to  use  them  ?  Who  could  surpass  him 
in  self-abhorrence  and  exaltation  of  God's  cause  ? 
And  to  Mr.  Bulstrode  God's  cause  was  something 
distinct  from  his  own  rectitude  of  conduct :  it  en- 
forced a  discrimination  of  God's  enemies,  who  were 
to  be  used  merely  as  instruments,  and  whom  it 
would  be  as  well  if  possible  to  keep  out  of  money 
and  consequent  influence.  Also,  profitable  invest- 
ments in  trades  where  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
this  world  showed  its  most  active  devices,  became 
sanctified  by  a  right  application  of  the  profits  in 
the  hands  of  God  s  servant. 

"This  implicit  reasoning  is  essentially  no  more 
peculiar  to  evangelical  belief  than  the  use  of  wide 
phrases  for  narrow  motives  is  peculiar  to  English- 
men. There  is  no  general  doctrine  which  is  not 
capable  of  eating  out  our  morality  if  unchecked  by 
the  deep-seated  habit  of  direct  fellow-feeling  witn 
ndividual  fellow- men." 

There  was  an  "  Occasional    Sermons 
Bill,"  as  it  was  called,  brought  into  the 
House  last  session,  and  quickly  disposed 
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of;  not  being,  as  some  long-suffering  hear- 
ers might  fondly  have  hoped,  a  bill  to 
make  sermons  only  "  occasional,''  instead 
of  inevitable  as  at  present,  but  to  allow 
laymen  to  preach  them  "  on  occasion." 
It  was  found  that,  whether  occasionally  or 
constantly,  the  public  would,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  the  regular  practitioner.  But  if 
preachers  were  to  arise  from  among. the 
laity  who  could  deal  with  men's  consciences 
with  something  of  the  power  which  is 
shown  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages, 
one  would  be  glad  that  they  should  preach 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  at  Paul's  Cross, 
or  wherever  they  could  get  the  largest  au- 
dience. 

The  mental  struggle  of  this  man  Bul- 
strode with  his  great  temptation — which 
we  will  not  anticipate  for  the  reader — is 
described  with  wonderful  power.  How, 
when  disgrace  appears  to  be  imminent,  he 
"  in  vain  said  to  himself  that,  if  permitted, 
it  would  be  a  divine  visitation,  a  chastise- 
ment, a  burning ;  but  he  recoiled  from  the 
imagined  burning,  and  he  judged  that  it  must 
be  more  for  the  divine  glory  that  he  should 
escape  dishonor ;"  how  he  prays  "  that  if  it 
were  possible  the  rest  of  his  days  here  be- 
low might  be  freed  from  the  threat  of  an 
ignominy  which  would  break  him  utterly 
as  an  instrument  of  God's  service."  In 
the -very  crisis  of  his  temptation  he  rises 
and  spends  "  some  time  in  private  prayer." 
Do  we  wonder  that  it  is  neither  a  prayer 
that  the  temptation  may  be  removed,  nor 
that  a  way  may  be  made  for  him  to  es- 
cape ?  We  are  answered  by  the  author  in 
these  remarkable  words : — 

"  Does  any  one  suppose  that  private  prayer  is 
necessarily  candid — necessarily  goes  to  the  roots 
of  action  ?  Private  prayer  is  inaudible  speech,  and 
speech  is  representative ;  who  can  represent  him- 
self just  as  he  is,  even  in  his  own  reflections  ?" 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  study  for 
themselves  the  episode  which  we  have 
here  only  briefly  touched  upon,  and  which, 
while  entirely  free  from  all  sensational  in- 
cident, or  any  of  those  artifices  by  which, 
in  ordinary  works  of  fiction,  interest  is 
sought  to  be  excited  and  maintained,  is  to 
our  view  the  most  powerful  part  of  these 
volumes.  But  we  must  just  remark  how 
simply  and  beautifully  the  author  has  given 
us  the  true  solution  of  all  that  "  religious  **" 
casuistry  which  marks  the  conflict  in  the 
soul  of  Bulstrode,  in  a  few  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Caleb  Garth, — slow  in  speech,, 
but  quick  in  moral  perception. 
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"  *  You  are  a  consdentious  man,  Mr.  Garth — a 
man,  I  trust,  who  feels  himself  accountable  to 
God.  You  would  not  wish  to  injure  me  by  being 
too  readv  to  believe  a  slander/  said  Bulstrode, 
casting  about  for  pleas  that  might  be  adapted  to 
his  hearer^s  mind. 

**  *I  would  injure  no  man  if  I  could  help  it,' 
said  Caleb ;  •  even  if /thought  God  winked  at  it:  " 

A  second  love-story  is  worked  out  in 
these  volumes  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
insight  into  that  pathetic  tragedy  which  so 
often  underlies  the  surface  of  the  most  com- 
monplace life.  It  is  the  perfect  contradic- 
tory of  poor  Dorothea's  romance.  The 
dreamer  of  dreams,  in  this  second  case,  is 
the  gentleman  and  not  the  lady.  The 
town  of  Middlemarch  has  been  somewhat 
excited,  in  its  quiet  way,  by  the  advent  of  a 
young  surgeon — a  Mr.  Lydgate  ("  one  of 
the  Lydgates  of  Northumberland,  really 
well  connected,"  as  the  Dowager  Lady 
Chettam  observes),  a  very  good  type  of 
one  class — it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it 
were  a  larger  class — of  his  profession.  He 
is  clever,  well-read,  and  gentlemanlike; 
"  has  ideas,  "^ou  know,"  says  Mr.  Brooke, 
'*  and  wants  to  raise  the  profession."  He 
has  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  a  wife,  as  Miss 
Brooke  had  of  a  husband.  But  this  ideal 
he  would  have  been  very  far  from  finding 
in  Dorothea.  When  he  meets  that  young 
lady  at  a  dinner  which  her  uncle  gives  to 
some  of  the  Middlemarch  notables,  Jie 
looks  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  curious  ad- 
miration. 

"Her  youthful  bloom,  with  her  approaching 
marriage  to  that  faded  scholar,  and  her  interest  in 
matters  socisdly  useful,  gave  her  the  piquancy  of 
an  unusual  combination. 

**  *  She  is  a  good  creature — that  fine  girl — but  a 
little  too  earnest,'  he  thought.  *  It  is  troublesome 
to  talk  to  such  women.  They  are  sdways  wanting 
reasons,  yet  they  are  too  ignorant  to  understand 
the  merits  of  any  question,  and  usually  fall  back 
on  tkeir  moral  sense  to  settle  things  after  their 
own  taste.'  " 

The  lady  of  his  fancy  whom  he  thinks 
he  has  already  seen,  and  whose  somewhat 
commonplace  character  he  views  through 
the  same  kind  of  haze  as  that  with  which 
Dorothea  has  surrounded  her  hero,  is  a 
being  cast  in  quite  another  mould.  He 
had  not  yet  quite  fallen  in  love ;  but  he 
had  said  of  that  particular  woman,—'  She 
is  grace  itself— she  is  perfectly  lovely  and 
accomplished.  That  is  what  a  woman 
ought  to  be — she  ought  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  exquisite  music."  To  adorn  her 
husband's  life  is  his  view  of  the  mission  of 
<woman. 


"  Lydgate  felt  sure  that,  if  ever  he  married*  his 
wife  would  have  that  distinctive  womanhood  which 
must  be  classed  with  flowers  and  music — that  sort 
of  beauty  which  by  its  very  nature  was  virtoons, 
being  moulded  only  for  pure  and  delicate  joys." 
.  .  •  • 

'*  To  his  taste,  guided  bpr  a  single  conversation, 
here  was  the  point*  on  which  Miss  Brooke  would 
be  found  wantine*  notwithstanding  her  undeniable 
beauty.  She  did  not  look  on  things  from  the  pro- 
per feminine  anjg^le.  llie  society  of  sudi  women 
was  about  as  re&xing  as  going  from  your  work  to 
teach  the  second  form,  mstead  of  reclining  in  a 
paradise  with  sweet  laughs  for  bird-notes  and  blue 
eyes  for  a  heaven." 

How  iaj  this  paradise  is  ever  realised 
for  the  ambitious  young  surgeon — ^how  far 
bird-notes  and  blue  eyes  suffice  to  make  a 
man's  heaven  on  earth — especially  a  man 
who,  like  Lydgate,  *'  had  meant  to  lead  a 
higher  life  than  the  common," — we  leave 
to  be  discovered  in  the  volumes  which  fol- 
low. Nor  have  we  space  to  deal  with  the 
love  fortunes  of  Fred  Vincy  and  Mary 
Garth,  who  have  no  great  ideals  to  dazzle  or 
disappoint  them ;  though  we  may  say  that 
this  latter  young  lady  became  our  own  per- 
sonal favorite  from  her  first  appearance, 
not  only  from  her  uncompromising  hones- 
ty, and  tendency  to  show  a  little  temper, 
but  from  a  presentiment  that  these  plain 
brown  girls,  towards  the  end  of  thira  vo- 
lumes, have  a  tendency  to  improve  into 
something  very  charming  in  their  way. 

ITiere  is  one  observation  which  strikes 
us  more  forcibly  in  reading  these  volumes 
than  in  any  others  which  have  come  to  us 
from  the  same  hand.  It  is  the  power 
which  the  writer  shows  in  awakening,  not 
only  our  interest  in,  but  our  sympathies 
with,  nearly  all  the  prominent  characters 
in  the  full  drama  of  the  story.  In  most 
novels,  there  is  at  least  some  one  creation 
of  the  author's  fancy  on  whose  brightness 
a  shadow  is  seldom  allowed  to  fall,  in 
whose  cause  we  become  partisans,  and 
whose  greatest  weaknesses  are  cleverly  ex- 
cused. Or,  if  the  hero  or  heroine  are  not 
so  near  perfection  in  the  outset,  some  dis- 
cipline or  other  is  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  which  in  the  end  completes 
and  purifies  the  character.  And  in  some 
sense,  if  the  novelist  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  moral  teacher,  this  seems  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things.  But  such  is  by 
no  means  the  principle  upon  which  the 
author  of '  Middlemarch'  works.  We  find 
in  these  volumes  nothing  of  the  conven- 
tional hero  or  heroine.  As,  even  in  the 
most  disagreeable  charactoSy  we  aitahowa 
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in  almost  every  instance  the  good  that  is 
working  in  them  fitfully  here  and  there, 
so  in  the  portraits  of  the  favorites  the 
shadows  are  not  left  out.  The  only  per- 
sonages in  the  story  with  whom  we  are 
never  angry  or  disappointed  are  those  in 
whom  we  are  never  called  upon  to  take 
any  very  lively  interest — who  have  not 
character  enough  to  involve  contradic- 
tions,— such  as  Sir  James  Chettam  and 
Celia.  Dorothea  provokes  us  continually 
in  the  first  book,  until  we  scarcely  pity  her, 
though  we  can  foresee  much  of  the  result, 
when  she  marries  Casaubon ;  there  is  an 
Epicurean  selfishness  about  Lydgate,  in 
spite  of  his  nobler  aspirations,  which  makes  . 
us  feel  that  the  lower  form  of  selfishness  in 
others  from  which  he  is  made  to  suffer  has 
in  it  something  of  retributive  justice ;  Lad- 
islaw  is  full  of  weaknesses  and  irresolution. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  one  who 
acts  thoroughly  the  "  villain"  in  the  piece ; 
Rosamond,  who  most  rouses  our  indigna- 
tion, is  after  all  more  contemptible  than 
hateful ;  there  is  no  one  in  whose  frustrated 
designs  the  virtuous  reader  (what  a  tribute 
it  is  to  the  divinity  of  righteousness  that 
we  all  become  so  virtuous  when  we  sit 
down  to  read!)  feels  the  sort  of  triumph 
which  David  proclaims  ever  his  enemies. 
Casaubon,  with'all  his  pedantic  narrowness, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  pathetic  conception 
in  the  book;  and  when  Bulstrode  is  at 
last  exposed  and  makes  his  miserable  exit, 
so  intensely  have  we  been  made  to  feel 
the  mental  agony  and  bitter  humiliation  of 
the  man,  that  we  are  inclined  to  take  his 
arm,  as  Lydgate  does,  and  help  him  to  his 
carriage.  The  creatures  are  all  so  intense- 
ly human,  even  in  their  baser  aspects,  that 
in  spite  of  that  sevenfold  shield  of  virtue 
behind  which  we  shelter  ourselves,  as  has 
been  said,  when  we  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  characters  of  fiction,  an  honest  con- 
science hesitates  to  cast  the  stone. 

There  is  as  littie  of  overt  love-making  in 
these  volumes  as  is  consistent  with  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  modem  story- 
telling; but  if  any  readers  wish  to  see  how 
gracefully  such  a  subject  may  be  treated, 
let  them  turn  to  the  scene  in  the  library  at 
Lowick  Manor,  in  chapter  83. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  author's  previous 
works,  there  is  an  embarrassing  abundance 
of  tempting  morsels  for  extract.  Some- 
thing purely  original,  or  so  quaintly  put  as 
to  make  it  original,  might  be  found  on  al- 
most every  page ;  passages  on  which  the 


mind  lingers  as  the  eye  does  on  a  clever 
picture,  long  after  it  has  thoroughly  taken 
in  every  detail  of  the  subject.  One  is 
tempted  to  half-close  the  volume  fix)m  time 
to  time,  either  to  indulge  a  silent  laugh, 
or  to  digest  some  epigrammatic  truth 
which  opens  a  new  vein  of  thought  within 
ourselves.  In  each  of  these  brief  passages 
there  are  materials  for  an  essay  or  a  ser- 
mon : — 

*'  Suppose  we  turn  from  outside  estimates  of  a 
man,  to  wonder,  with  keener  interest,  what  is  the 
report  of  his  own  consciousness  about  his  doings 
or  capacity ;  with  what  hindrances  he  is  carrying 
on  his  daily  labors ;  what  fading  of  hopes,  or 
what  deeper  fixity  of  self-delusion  the  years  are 
marking  off  vdthin  him;  and  with  what  spirit  he 
wrestles  against  universal  pressure,  which  will 
one  day  be  too  heavy  for  him,  and  bring  his  heart 
to  its  final  pause.  Doubtless  his  lot  is  important 
in  his  own  eyes ;  and  the  chief  reason  tnat  we 
think  he  asks  too  large  a  place  in  ot;r  consideration 
must  be  our  want  of  room  for  him,  since  we  refer 
him  to  the  Divine  regard  with  perfect  confidence ; 
nay,  it  is  even  held  sublime  for  our  neighbor  to  ex- 
pect the  utmost  there,  however  little  he  may  have 
got  from  us." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  144. 

"  We  do  not  expect  people  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  what  is  not  unusual.  That  element  ot  tragedy 
which  lies  in  the  very  fact  of  frequency  has  not 
yet  wrought  itself  into  the  coarse  emotion  of 
mankind :  and  perhaps  our  frames  could  hardly  bear 
much  of  it.  It  we  nad  a  keen  vision  and  feeling 
of  all  ordinary  human  life,  it  would  be  like  hear- 
ing the  grass  grow  and  the  squirrel's  heart  beat, 
aira  we  should  die  of  that  roar  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  silence.  As  it  is,  the  quickest  of  us 
walk  about  well-wadded  with  stupidity." — VoLi.,  > 

p.  351. 

**  Character  is  not   cut  m  marble — it  is   not 

something  solid  and  unalterable.     It  is  something 

living  and  changing,  and  may  become  diseased  as 

our  bodies  do." — Vol.  iv.,  p.  182. 

Old  Mr.  Featherstone's  views  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  are  as  original, 
in  their  way,  as  those  of  Tennyson's  "  Nor- 
thern Farmer :" — 

"  There's  one  thing  I  made  out  pretty  clear 
when  I  used  to  go  to  church — and  it*s  this : 
God  Almighty  sticks  to  the  land.  He  promises 
land,  and  He  gives  land,  tuid  He  makes  chaps 
rich  with  com  and  cattle." 

Solomon  Featherstone  was  "  not  only  of 
much  blander  temper,  but  thought  him- 
self much  deeper  than  his  brother 
Peter  :"— 

"Indeed,  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  any  of 
his  fellow-men,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  well 
be  more  greedy  and  deceitful  than  he  suspected 
them  of  being.  Even  the  invisible  powers,  he 
thought,  were  likely  to  be  sooUied  by  a  bland  pa* 
renthesis  here  and  there,  coming  from  a  man  of 
property,  who  might  have  been  as  impious  as 
others." 

Mrs.  Cadwallader's  social  creed  is  stated 
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for  her  in  terms  which,  if  they  have  all  the 
severity  of  finished  satire,  have  yet  in  them 
a  lesson  of  the  widest  charity,  and  of  a 
kind  which  to  many  of  us  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  to  receive :  for  it  is  often  much 
more  easy  to  extend  indulgence  to  our 
neighbors'  sins  than  to  their  social  deficien- 
cies:— 

"  Her  feeling  towards  the  vulg[ar  rich  was  a 
sort  of  religious  hatred :  they  had  probably  made 
all  their  money  out  of  high  retail  prices,  and  Mrs. 
Cadwallader  detested  high  prices  for  everything 
that  was  not  paid  in  kind  at  the  Rectory :  such 
people  were  no  part  of  God's  design  in  making 
the  world ;  and  their  accent  was  an  affliction  to 
the  ears.  A  town  where  such  monsters  abounded 
was  •  hardly  more  than  a  sort  of  low  comedy, 
which  could  not  be  taken  account  of  in  a  well-bred 
scheme  of  the  universe.  Let  any  lady  who  is  in- 
clined to  be  hard  on  Mrs.  Cadwallader  inquire 
into  the  comprehensiveness  of  her  own  beautiful 
views,  and  be  quite  sure  that  they  afford  accom- 
modation for  all  the  lives  which  have  the  honor 
to  co-exist  with  hers." 

The  Middlemarch  interpretation  of 
"  candor"  is  probably  not  confined  to  that 
town,  where  it  meant  the  "  taking  an  early 
opportunity  to  let  your  friends  know  that 
you  did  not  take  a  cheerful  view  of  their 
capacity,  their  conduct,  or  their  position." 
Nor  is  Mrs.  Waule*s  notion  of  the  absur- 
dity of  using  ceremony  between  blood  re- 
lations peculiar  to  that  lady ;  "  she  was  acr 
customed  to  think  that  entire  freedom  from 
the  necessity  of  behaving  agreeably  was 
included  in  the  Almighty's  intentions 
about  families." 


One  brief  extract  more,  and  we  will 
close  the  volumes.  It  is  a  little  sermon, 
containing  more  than  many  long  ones, 
upon  a  text  from  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress  * 
— a  passage  from  the  trial  of  Faithful, 
which  stands  as  a  motto  to  the  last  chap- 
ter but  one : 

"When  immortal  Bunyan  makes  his  picture  of 
the  persecuting  passions  bringing  in  their  ver* 
diet  of  guilty,  who  pities  Faithml  ?  lliat  is  a  rare 
and  blessed  lot  which  some  greatest  men  have 
not  attained,  to  know  ourselves  guiltless  before  a 
condemning  crowd — to  be  sure  that  what  we  are 
denounced  for  is  solely  the  good  in  us.  The  piti- 
able lot  is  that  of  the  man  who  could  not  call 
himself  a  martyr  even  though  he  were  to  per- 
suade himself  that  the  men  who  stoned  him  were 
but  ugly  passions  incarnate — who  knows  that  he 
is  stoned,  not  for  professing  the  Right,  but  for 
not  being  the  man  he  professed  to  be." 

So  we  take  our  leave  of  a  work  which, 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  have  made  an  era 
in  the  literature  of  fiction.  Following,  as 
it  does,  a  series  of  acknowledged  master- 
pieces from  the  same  hand,  which  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  English  "  novel,"  it 
would  have  been  much  to  have  been  able 
to  say  that  it  maintained  the  reputation  of 
its  author.  But  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
the  matiure  judgment  passed  upon  it  by 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  work  of  a 
true  artist — and  we  will  admit  that  these 
may  not  be  the  majority  of  mere  novd 
readers — does  not  pronounce  it  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  series. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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The  existence  of  a  brigade  of  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  France,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  British  subjects,  and  annually  re- 
cruited from  our  shores,  is  a  very  striking 
fact,  and  one  whose  causes  and  signifi- 
cance may  have  been  too  much  overlooked 
by  modern  politicians.  No  one  can  fail 
to  be  struck  by  this  who  happens  to  read 
a  work  on  the  Irish  Brigade,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
O'Callaghan,  to  which  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  in  the  course  of  our  research- 
es. The  book  itself  is  bad,  full  of  inaccu- 
racies and  exaggerations,  and  unmistaka- 
bly disloyal  in  its  tone,  yet  it  is  interesting, 
and  it  affords  food  for  much  serious  reflec- 
tion. 

The  origin  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the 
service  of  France  can  hardly  be  assigned 


to  any  definite  date;  for  although  the 
Brigade  was  not  fully  and  finally  organ- 
ized until  1698,  yet  the  first  germ  of  its 
existence  may  be  discovered  nearly  thirty 
years  before. 

As  early  as  the  year  1671,  Charles  II. 
had  permitted  the  Comte  de  Hamilton  to 
levy  a  body  of  over  fifteen  hundred  men 
in  Ireland  for  the  service  of  the  King  of 
France.  This  regiment  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  regiment  de  Hamilton^  and 
was  broken  up  at  the  Count's  death  in 
1676,  and  its  members  drafted  into  other 
French  corps.  Among  them  was  a  young 
Irishman  of  the  name  of  Lee,  who  after- 
wards, at  Lord  Mountcashel's  death  in 
1694,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  his 
regiment — the  first  and  not  the  least  db- 
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tinguished  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  There 
had  been  Irish  troops  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice ever  since  the  desertion  of  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  in  1587;  and  from  1652  to  1658 
a  regiment  of  cavahy  and  one  of  infantry, 
both  entirely  composed  of  Irishmen, 
fought  under  the  banners  of  France.  But 
although  these  troops  by  their  valor  tend- 
ed to  create  a  reputation  for  the  Irish  sol- 
diery on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Irish  Brigade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  to  have  any  claim 
upon  our  attention  here.  In  the  spring  of 
1690,  when  James  was  hard  pressed  in 
Ireland,  he  implored  Louis  XIV.  to  send 
him  over  some  French  troops,  whose  ex- 
perience and  prestige  would  be  invaluable 
to  his  irregular  and  dispirited  army.  Louis 
accordingly  sent  over  about  six  thou- 
sand men  to  Ireland,  under  the  Comte  de 
Lauzun,  but  demanded  in  exchange  a  sim- 
ilar number  of  Irish  troops,  to  aid  him  in 
his  own  wars  on  the  continent.  Accord- 
ingly a  body  of  over  five  thousand  men 
and  officers  of  the  Irish  army  sailed  for 
France  in  the  transports  which  had 
brought  over  De  Lauzun's  forces  to  Ire- 
land. On  landing  at  Brest  these  Irish 
troops  were  formed  into  three  regiments, 
commanded  respectively  by  Lord  Mount- 
cashel,  the  Honorable  Daniel  O'Brien, 
afterwards  Lord  Clare,  and  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Dillon ;  Lord  Mountcashel  being 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  brigade. 
Although  this  body,  which  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Old  Brigade,' 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  real  Irish  Bri- 
gade, yet  the  latter  famous  corps  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  finally  organ- 
ized for  nearly  ten  years  more.  Never- 
theless Lord  Mountcashel's  Irishmen  did 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  France  dur- 
ing the  years  1690  and  1691,  in  Savoy 
against  Victor  Amadeus,  and  in  Spain 
against  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
Within  three  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  Irishmen — ^Jacobites  or 
otherwise — passed  over  into  France  with 
James  II.  Among  them  was  a  large  pro- 
portion of  trained  soldiers,  who  had  been 
recruited  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  who  in 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  were 
permitted  to  accompany  their  fallen  mon- 
arch to  his  asylum  in  France.  Some  of 
the  regiments  had  been  only  lately  raised 


for  the  service  of  James  in  Ireland,  but 
the  '  King's '  dismounted  dragoons  dated 
from  1685,  the  regiment  of  Mountcashel 
from  1683,  and  the  Royal  Foot  Guards 
from  1662.  These  eighteen  thousand 
Irish  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  French  king, 
although  two-thirds  of  them  were  nominal- 
ly in  the  service  of  James,  fought  bravely 
for  the  cause  of  France,  until  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  secured  for  a  brief  period  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  Their  ranks  were 
constantly  recruited  from  Ireland,  and, 
without  giving  any  credence  to  the  exag- 
gerated statements  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan  on 
this  point,  we  can  well  believe  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics found  their  way  to  France  during  the 
six  years  immediately  following  the  treaty 
of  Limerick ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Ja- 
cobite agents  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  enlist- 
mg  men  for  the  French  service,  and  their 
efforts  appear  to  have  been  completely 
successful. 

The  first  service  in  which  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade was  appointed  to  take  a  part  after  its 
organisation  in  1692  was  an  expedition 
against  England.  This  proposed  invasion 
was  planned  in  the  interest  both  of  James 
and  of  Louis ;  the  former  aimed  at  recov- 
ering his  lost  throne,  the  latter  at  deliver- 
ing a  home  thrust  at  the  able  and  intrepid 
chief  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  But 
England  was  saved  from  invasion  in  1692, 
as  she  had  been  in  1588,  and  as  she  was 
so  often  afterwards,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  elements.  Contrary  winds  prevented 
the  French  froyn  embarking  their  troops 
on  board  the  transports,  while  they  ena- 
bled the  Dutch  squadron  of  Van  Alle- 
monde  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Russell.  The  conse- 
quent naval  engagement  off  Cape  La 
Hogue  between  the  allied  fleets  and  the 
French,  under  the  gallant  Admiral  de 
Tourville,  and  the  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  entirely 
destroyed  the  French  navy,  and  effectual- 
ly put  a  stop  to  any  attempts  at  an  inva- 
sion of  England  for  some  time  afterwards. 
James,  who  had  watched  the  destruction 
of  his  hopes  from  the  cli£&  of  La  Hogue, 
retired  to  Saint  Germain  immediately  af- 
ter the  engagement,  and  the  Irish  troops 
were  ordered  to  join  the  armies  of  the 
French  king  in  Flanders,  in  Germany,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Italy.  During  the  campaigns 
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of  1692  and  1693  the  Irish  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  wreaking  their  vengeance 
upon  the  English  king  and  his  armies,  and 
were  especially  conspicuous  by  their  bra- 
very at  the  bloody  battle  of  Neerwinden, 
where  William  was  completely  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  retire  before  the  supe- 
rior force  of  his  great  military  rival  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  Through- 
out the  war,  indeed,  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
present  at  almost  every  battle  or  skirmish 
of  importance,  and  won  for  itself  a  repu- 
tation without  which  it  would  have  hard- 
ly survived  the  peace  of.  Ryswick.  But 
nowhere  was  their  valor  more  distinguish- 
ed than  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mar- 
saglia.  About  six  thousand  men  of  the 
Brigade  were  present  in  the  French  army, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Catinat  At  the  commencement  of 
the  engagement  Prince  Eugene  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  French  centre,  but  before 
he  could  take  advantage  of  this  success 
the  thin  battalions  of  Clare's  regiment  im- 
mediately took  the  place  of  the  disorgan- 
ised French  regiments,  and  charged  the 
Germans  with  such  fury  that  they  in  their 
turn  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  Through- 
out the  battle  these  Irish  troops  stood 
their  ground,  and  Colonel  Wauchop  lead- 
ing up  his  regiments  to  the  charge  at  a 
critical  juncture,  Eugene  was  at  length 
compelled  to  retire,  leaving  Catinat  mas- 
ter of  the  field. 

As  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  Louis  XIV. 
had  acknowledged  William  of  Orange  to 
be  the  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  for  him  any 
longer  to  allow  the  army  of  James,  as 
such,  to  remain  in  his  dominions.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  banish  the  soldiers 
who  had  so  ably  assisted  him  in  his  strug- 
gles with  the  League  of  Augsburg,  the 
French  king  determined  to  take  the  great- 
er part  of  James's  troops  into  his  own  ser- 
vice, and  by  uniting  them  with  the  brigade 
of  Mountcashel,  already  mentioned  as 
being  in  his  own  array,  to  organise  an 
Irish  Brigade  or  band  of  mercenaries  into 
which  all  future  refugees  from  Ireland 
might  be  enlisted ;  and  while  thus  provi- 
ding a  career  for  themselves,  might  assist 
his  own  troops  in  future  wars.  The  army 
of  James  numbered  over  12,000  men  and 
the  brigade  of  Mountcashel  about  6,000, 
making  together  more  than  18,000  men, 
out  of  which  early  in  1698  was  formed 
the  new  Irish  Brigade.    The  reorganisa- 


tion of  the  Irish  troops  was  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  officers  which  were  to  be 
found  among  their  ranks,  and  which  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar 
origin  of  the  regiments.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  include  the  greater  part  of 
these  Irish  officers  in  the  new  Brigade ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rank, 
and  received  a  small  allowance  from  the 
treasurv  of  France.  Dissatisfied  with  this 
treatment,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the 
French  king,  setting  forth  at  some  length 
their  real  or  imaginary  grievances  in  true 
Irish  fashion;  in  answer  to  which  the 
generous  Louis  formed  them  into  a  dis- 
tinct corps  of  officers,  to  serve  wherever 
he  might  be  desirous  of  employing  them, 
and  granted  them  the  full  pay  attached  to 
their  nominal  rank.  This  corps  Of  *  reform- 
ed '  officers,  as  they  were  called,  proved  a 
valuable  adjimct  to  the  Brigade  during 
the  early  part  of  its  career,  and  was  itself 
distinguished  upon  many  occasions. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
which  began  almost  immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  enabled 
Louis  to  turn  their  services  to  a  good  ac- 
count, and  in  one  of  the  earliest  engage- 
ments of  the  war  they  behaved  in  a 
way  that  confirmed  their  growing  reputa- 
tion on  the  Continent,  and  satisfied  the 
French  king  of  his  wisdom  and  foresight 
in  securing  their  services. 

The  city  of  Cremona,  then  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  dominion  in  Northern  Italy, 
was  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  1702  an 
important  military  centre.  A  gallant  Span- 
ish officer,  Don  Diego  de  la  Concha, 
was  commandant  of  the  citadel,  and 
Marshal  Villeroi,  as  commander  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  troops,  had  made  the 
city  his  head  quarters  during  the  winter. 
The  Marquis  de  Crenan  and  the  Comte 
de  Revel,  distinguished  French  generals, 
held  subordinate  commands,  and  Colonels 
Arthur  Dillon  and  Walter  Bourke,  with 
some  600  men  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  raised 
the  entire  strength  of  the  garrison  to  about 
5,000  men.  At  no  great  distance  lay 
Prince  Eugene  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
too  weak  to  besiege  Cremona,  and  yet  con- 
scious of  the  immense  importance  of  its 
reduction.  He  acccmlingly  throughout 
the  winter  devoted  his  particular  attention 
to  the  surprise  of  the  town ;  and  having 
put  himself  into  communication  with  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Cozzoli  living  withi* 
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in  Cremona,  he  contrived  to  have  a  sub- 
terranean passage  opened  from  the  main 
sewer  of  the  city  into  the  priest's  house. 
The  greatest  laxity  of  discipline  prevailed 
among  the  garrison,  and  the  sentries  on 
the  walls  were  both  few  and  careless. 
Eugene  had  no  difficulty  in  introducing 
by  degrees  about  500  men  through  the 
subterranean  passage  into  the  priest's 
keeping,  and  preparations  were  according- 
ly made  for  an  attack  on  the  morning  of 
the  ist  of  February,  1702.  In  addition 
to  his  own  corps  of  about  4,000  men,  the 
Prince  ordered  De  Vaudemont,  at  the 
head  of  5,000  more,  to  march  round  the 
city,  and,  crossing  the  river  Po  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  on  the  west,  to  enter  the  town  by 
the  gate  known  as  the  Po  Gate,  and  effect 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Eugene  with- 
in its  walls.  The  attack  was  well  planned, 
and  early  in  the  morning  the  gates  of  All 
Saints  and  Saint  Margaret  were  opened  by 
Father  Cozzoli's  cellar-men,  and  Eugene 
might  have  taken  p>ossession  of  the  city 
almost  without  striking  a  blow,  had  not 
Monsieur  d*Entragues,  a  French  officer  of 
rank,  happened  to  be  reviewing  a  regiment 
of  marines  in  one  of  the  squares  of  the 
town  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  These 
troops  opposed  tlie  entrance  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  al- 
though they  were  soon  overpowered  by 
Eugene's  superior  force,  the  noise  of  the 
conflict  aroused  the  sleeping  garrison,  and 
gave  time  for  a  hurried  arming  and  assem- 
bling of  the  other  troops.  Before  the 
allies  had  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
however,  Eugene  had  installed  himself  in 
the  Podesta,  or  Town  Hall,  and  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  Marshal  Villeroi,  hur- 
rying from  his  quarters  with  a  slender  es- 
cort, was  taken  prisoner;  Crenan  and 
Montyon  were  also  taken,  De  la  Concha 
and  Desgrigny  were  mortally  wounded, 
D'Entragues  was  killed;  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  already  congratulating  them- 
selves on  their  victory,  when  a  body  of 
men,  who  had  been  despatched  to  take 
possession  of  the  Po  Gate,  at  which  the 
Prince  de  Vaudemont  would  have  to  en- 
ter the  town,  found  the  road  barred  by  a 
small  detachment  of  Irish,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  O'Mahony,  who  defended 
the  way. until  the  remainder  of  their  coun- 
trymen, together  with  a  few  Spanish  and 
French  troops,  came  to  their  assistance ; 
and,  in  spite  of  repeated  charges,  both  of 


cavalry  and  grenadiers,  they  occupied 
the  fortifications  of  the  gateway,  and,  des- 
patching fifty  of  their  number  to  break 
down  the  bridge  of  boats,  so  as  to  prevent 
Vaudemont  from  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  they  showed  a  bold  front  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  city.  For  upwards  of  nine 
hours  did  this  devoted  band  resist  every 
attempt  made  by  Eugene  to  force  their 
position.  In  vain  did  the  flower  of  the 
German  infantry  advance  resolutely  against 
their  barricades ;  in  vain  did  the  terrible 
Austrian  cuirassiers  sweep  over  all  obsta- 
cles and  penetrate  into  the  tnidst  of  the 
Irish ; — the  Irish  remained  firm.  The  Ba- 
ron de  Freiberg,  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
in  the  Austrian  army,  vowed  that  he 
would  dislodge  them  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt; his  troops  were  beaten  back,  and 
he  himself  was  slain.  Negotiations  were 
tried  with  no  better  effect  Eugene  sent 
an  Irishman  in  his  own  service,  one  Mac- 
Donnell,  to  treat  with  O'Mahony,  think- 
ing that  the  persuasions  of  a  compatriot 
could  not  but  be  successful,  but  the  mes- 
senger was  taken  prisoner  and  the  Prince 
defied.  At  length,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Eugene,  seeing  that  De 
Vaudemont  could  not  cross  the  river  to 
join  him,  and  unable  to  hold  the  town 
with  his  actual  force,  was  compelled  slow- 
ly and  reluctantly  to  retire,  carrying  with 
him  a  marshal  of  France  and  other  distin- 
guished prisoners,  but  leaving  Cremona  as 
he  had  entered  it  in  the  morning,  a  Span- 
ish and  not  a  German  city.  In  their  he- 
roic defence  of  Cremona,  the  Irish  were 
reduced  from  600  to  250  men,  having  lost 
no  less  than  87  officers  and  263  men.  The 
large  proportion  of  officers  among  the  kill- 
ed and  wounded  was  the  result  of  the  pe- 
culiar organisation  of  the  Brigade  already 
referred  to,  and  which  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  results  of 
any  encounter  in  which  the  Irish  troops 
were  engaged.  The  Marquis  de  Revel, 
now  the  commander  of  Cremona,  selected 
O'Mahony  as  the  officer  to  be  sent  to  ap- 
prise Louis  XIV.  of  the  failure  of  Eu- 
gene's attempt;  and  the  delighted  mon- 
arch, to  mark  1)16  appreciation  of  O'Maho- 
ny's  services  and  those  of  the  Irish  general- 
ly, received  him  with  special  favor,  made 
him  a  handsome  present,  and  settled  on 
him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres. 

Beyond  their  savage  persecution  of  the 
Camisards  in  the  Cevennes,  nothing  wor- 
thy of  note  is  recorded  of  the  Irish  troops 
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of  Creraona  until  the  great  French  defeat 
in  1704.  The  brigade  at  Blenheim  formed 
part  of  the  division  of  Marshal  Marcin, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  allied  forces 
under  Prince  Eugene ;  and,  although  not 
more  than  two  thousand  strong,  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  gallant  con- 
duct throughout  the  day;  and  when,  at 
its  close,  the  defeat  of  Tallard  by  Marlbo- 
rough rendered  it  necessary  for  Marcin  to 
draw  off  his  division,  to  the  Irish,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Clare,  was  assigned 
the  important  and  honorable  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  retreat.  In  this  position  they  op- 
posed a  successful  resistance  to  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  thus  while  the  main  body  of  the 
Allies  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  Marshal  Tal- 
lard the  division  of  Marcin  was  enabled  to  ef- 
fect its  retreat  in  tolerably  good  order.  In 
the  Italian  campaign  of  the  next  year,  the 
Irish  mustered  in  much  greater  force  than 
at  Blenheim,  and  in  the  undecisive  battle 
of  Cassano  between  the  Due  de  Vendome 
and.  Prince  Eugene  they  attracted  general 
attention  by  their  valor;  and  the  great 
French  commander  himself,  who  was  not 
given  to  flattery,  wrote  of  them  in  the 
highest  terms  to  Louis  XIV.  At  the 
battle  of  Ramillies  the  Brigade  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  its  colonel,  Charles,  fifth 
Viscount  Clare,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  inferior  officers  and  men.  This 
Lord  Clare  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  officers  who  distinguished  the  Irish 
Brigade;  his  daring  charges  had  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day  at  the  first  battle  of 
Blenheim,  and  his  skill  and  courage  had 
saved  the  retreating  army  of  Marcin  at  the 
second.  It  was  while  endeavoring  to  rally 
the  flying  troops  at  Ramillies  that  he 
received  the  wounds  of  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  in  the  nominal  command  of  his 
regiment  by  his  infant  son,  afterwards  the 
Marshal  Thomond  and  the  hero  of  Fonte- 
noy. 

During  the  years  1705  and  1706,  the 
Irish  took  part  in  the  various  military 
operations  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
and  were  especially  distinguished  at  the 
battle  of  Calcinato.  But  our  space  forbids 
us  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  military 
operations  of  these  years,  or  those  which 
immediately  followed,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saymg  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Irish  Brigade  at  Almanza,  at 
Oudenarde,  at  Malplaquet,  and  at  Dettin- 


gcn,  was  not  of  any  considerable  impor- 
tance. We  must,  therefore,  pass  over  a 
period  of  forty  years  in  a  somewhat  abrupt 
manner  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  most  celebrated  if  not  the 
most  glorious  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
Irish  Brigade. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  1745,  Marshal  Saxe 
invested  Tournay,  which  by  virtue  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty  was  garrisoned  by  Dutch 
troops.  Although  broken  down  in  consti- 
tution and  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  even 
to  mount  his  horse,  the  mind  of  the  great 
Marshal  was  as  clear  and  as  active  as  ever ; 
and  the  eighty  thousand  Frenchmen  who 
composed  his  army  were  not  to  be  beaten, 
as  braver  Frenchmen  have  been  beaten  in 
our  own  time,  by  any  defect  in  general- 
ship. Ere  the  army  had  been  long  before 
Tournay,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
commanded  the  allied  forces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, set  out  firom  Brussels  to  raise  the 
siege  at  the  head  of  a  force  composed  of 
English,  Hanoverian,  Dutch,  and  Germans, 
to  the  number  of  about  fifty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand  were 
British.  Marshal  Saxe,  leaving  about  fif- 
teen thousand  men  to  keep  the  garrison  of 
Tournay  in  check,  advanced  to  meet  the 
Allies,  and  established  himself  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  plain  of  L'Escaut,'  having 
the  village  of  Antoin  to  his  right,  with  the 
wood  of  Barr^  to  his  left,  and  his  right  centre 
resting  upon  the  little  village  of  Fontenoy. 
Strong  as  was  this  position  by  nature,  it 
was  fortified  and  protected  in  front  by  re- 
doubts, and  the  only  possible  approach, 
the  narrow  and  rugged  space  between 
Barr^  and  Fontenoy,  was  commanded  by 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  French  army  was  in- 
spirited by  the  presence  of  both  the  King 
and  the  Dauphin;  and  Marshal  Saxe, 
anxious  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
royal  party  in  case  of  accidents,  stationed 
large  detachments  of  troops  to  guard  the 
bridges  over  the  Scheldt  and  to  keep  up 
communications  in  his  rear.  The  absence 
of  these  troops  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  left  before  Tournay  reduced  the 
Marshal's  army  to  about  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  a  force  not  much  greater  numerically 
than  that  of  the  Allies,  but  far  superior  in 
one  respect ;  namely,  that  it  was  free  from 
the  jealous  counsels  and  the  divided  action 
which  prevailed  in  the  opposite  camp.  At 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of 
May  the  cannonade  began.    The  Dutch, 
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under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  undertook 
to  carry  Antoin  and  Fontenoy  by  assault ; 
but  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  enemy's 
lines  at  either  of  these  points,  and  having 
suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the  French 
batteries,  they  retreated  in  confusion  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  field,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  any  further  part  in 
the  action.  A  detachment  of  British 
troops,  under  General  Ingoldsby,  which 
had  been  despatched  to  penetrate  the 
wood  of  Barrd  and  storm  the  redoubts  be- 
yond it,  also  failed ;  but  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, with  the.  main  body  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  advanced 
steadily  through  the  terrible  cross  fire  of 
the  enemy's  batteries  upon  the  French 
centre.  The  nature  of  the  ground  pre- 
vented the  cavalry  from  accompanying 
this  colunm  of  attack,  but  a  few  light  field- 
pieces  were  dragged  along  by  the  infantry. 
As  soon  as  the  Guards,  who  were  in  the 
firont  of  the  English  column,  arrived  within 
fifty  paces  of  the  enemy,  their  commander. 
Lord  Charles  Hay,  made  a  formal  salute, 
and  called  upon  the  French  Guards  to 
fire.  '  Messieurs,'  said  the  Count  d'Ante- 
roche,  *  nous  ne  tirons  jamais  les  premiers ; 
tirez  vouz-m^mes  !*  These  courtesies  soon 
gave  place  to  more  serious  proceedings; 
and  the-  English,  after  a  deadly  volley, 
moved  slowly  but  steadily  forward,  driving 
back  the  Guards  and  the  various  French 
regiments  which  successively  opposed  their 
advance.  Like  a  great  wave  the  British 
column  moved  on,  overwhelming  every 
obstacle  in  its  irresistible  progress,  and  the 
stoutest  hearts  in  the  French  army  quailed 
at  its  approach.  The  French  infantry  was 
beaten,  the  French  cavalry  was  in  confu- 
sion, many  of  the  bravest  of  the  French 
officers  were  killed,  and  defeat  seemed  in- 
evitable. Marshal  Saxe  implored  the  king 
to  retreat  while  there  was  yet  time,  and  not 
to  expose  any  longer  a  life  so  valuable  to 
France  to  the  dangers  attendant  upon  a 
general  retreat.  But  Louis  determuied  to 
stand  his  ground,  and  ordered  the  Marshal 
to  make  a  final  effort  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Lally,  colonel  of  one  of  the  Irish 
regiments,  which  bore  his  name,  four 
pieces  of  cannon  which  had  been  reserved 
for  the  defence  of  the  royal  position,  were 
directed  full  upon  the  victorious  column ; 
and  the  household  troops,  the  reserves, 
and  the  Irish  Brigade,  which  had  not  yet 


been  engaged,  were  drawn  together  by 
Marshal  Saxe  and  hurled  against  the 
English  flank  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
So  distinguished  were  the  Irish  troops  in 
this  charge  that  to  them  is  usually  ascribed 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  For  the  English, 
unassisted  by  cavalry  and  abandoned  by 
the  entire  Dutch  force,  were  staggered  by 
this  final  onslaught ;  they  halted,  wavered, 
and  fell  into  confusion.  At  length,  says 
Voltaire,  *  ils  se  raillferent ;  mais  ils  cddfe- 
rent;  ils  quittbrent  le  champ  de  bataille 
sans  tumulte,  sans  confusion,  et  furent 
vaincus  avec  honneur.*  The  Irish  Bri- 
gade on  this  eventful  day  was  composed 
of  the  regiments  of  Clare,  Dillon,  Bulkeley, 
Roth,.  Berwick,  Lally,  and  Fitzjames, 
commanded  by  Count  Arthur  Dillon  and 
Lord  Clare.  These  two  gallant  officers 
won  for  themselves  undying  laurels  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  lived  to  serve 
their  adopted  country  with  equal  honor 
both  in  peace  and  war.  But  distinguished 
as  was  their  career,  there  was  an  officer  in 
the  Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy  who  was 
destined  to  play  a  more  prominent  part  in 
the  world's  history  than  either  Count  Dil- 
lon or  Lord  Clare,  and  whose  name  has 
acquired  a  lasting  reputation  among  the 
number  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate. 

But  it  is  not  possible  in  an  article  like 
the  present  to  find  space  for  any  account 
of  the  life  of  Count  Lally.  The  history 
of  his  command  in  India  alone  would  fur- 
nish materials  for  a  volume,  and,  indeed, 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  writers  on  the 
military  history  of  that  country. 

During  the  absence  of  Lally  and  his 
Irish  contingent  in  the  East,  the  Brigade 
at  home,  firom  a  combination  of  causes, 
fell  rapidly  into  decay.  It  had  risen  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  fame  at  Fontenoy,  but  re- 
ceived a  death-blow  in  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  From  that  day  it  began  to 
decline.  The  eight  years  of  peace,  followed 
by  seven  years  of  war  in  which  the  French 
arms  were  seldom  successful,  tended 
greatly  to  demoralise  the  Irish  regiments, 
while  the  repeal  of  so  many  of  the  more 
stringent  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  HI.  enabled  the  Irish  to  serve  in 
the  army  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
thus  took  away  what  had  been  doubtless 
one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  enlist  in  a 
foreign  service. 

Of  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  troops  in  the 
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French  service,  and  of  the  valuable  assis- 
tance rendered  by  them  to  the  French 
cause,  there  can  be  no  question.  Their 
conduct  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona  in  1697 
has  been  wamily  eulogised  by  the  great 
commander  Vendome,  and  their  prowess 
at  Cremona,  at  Cassano,  at  Fontenoy,  and 
at  numerous  other  battles  and  sieges  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  calls  for  our 
highest  admiration.  The  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  the  Irish  regiments  was  not  without 
its  influence  upon  their  conduct  in  the  field. 
Most  of  the  regiments,  notably  that  of 
Lord  Clare,  were  raised  and  recruited  en- 
tirely from  the  estates  of  their  commanding 
officer,  and  were  composed  as  well  of  ca- 
dets of  his  house  as  of  his  dependents  and 
retainers,  many  of  whom  claimed  relation- 
ship with  their  leader,  though  moving  in 
an  humble  walk  of  life.  The  regiments 
of  Bourke  and  Dillon,  who  distinguished 
themselves  so  gloriously  at  Cremona,  were 
recruited  in  Galway  and  Roscommon  from 
the  followers  of  the  chiefs  of  the  above 
names.  Thus  the  '  clannish '  feeling  was 
present  to  a  very  great  degree  in  the  Irish 
regiments;  and  in  fighting  side  by  side 
with  their  own  relations  and  neighbors 
their  national  bravery  was  increased,  while 
a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
assistance  was  engendered,  which  contri- 
buted much  to  their  steadiness  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  field. 

The  fact  is,  that  out  of  Ireland  the  Irish 
have  always  proved  themselves  to  be  ad- 
mirable soldiers,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  formation  and  position  of 
the  Brigade  in  France  rendered  its  services 
especially  valuable  to  that  country.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  members,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  must  have  been  of  a 
superior  class  to  that  from  which  the  ordi- 
nary soldier  is  usually  drawn,  and  the 
honorable  rivalry  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  French  troops  combined 
with  their  intense  national  hatred  of  the 
English,  to  whom  they  were  so  often 
opposed,  to  render  the  Irish  daring  and 
resolute  soldiers.  The  number  of  officers 
in  the  Irish  Brigade  must  have  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  troops.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular allowance  for  each  battalion,  a  large 
number  of  supernumerary  or  'reformed* 
officers,  as  they  were  called,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Irish  ranks,  and  at  a  time 
when  personal  courage  was  of  so  much 
value  in  battle,  the  presence  of  so  many 


high-spirited  gentlemen  cannot  but  have 
been  of  considerable  importance.    These 
officers,  in    many  instances  relations    or 
connections  of  the  commander  of  their 
regiment,  were  men  of  the  highest  social 
position  in  their  own  country;    The  great- 
est and  noblest  houses  of  Ireland  had  their 
representatives  in  the  Brigade;  the  But- 
lers, the  Burkes  or  Burghs,  the  Fitzger- 
alds,  the  O'Neills,  the  O'Briens,  the  Tal- 
bots,  the  Nugents,  the  Plunketts,  and  the 
Dillons  sent  many  a  stout  heart  and  strong 
arm  to  do  the  bidding  of.  French  com- 
manders, and  to  fight  against  their  coun- 
trymen and  their  allegiance  on  the  blood- 
stained fields  of  Flanders  and  Castille. 
The  last  service  in  which  the  Irish  Brigade 
was  engaged  on  the  side  of  France  was 
the  expedition  against  the   British  West 
India  Islands  in  1779  and  1780.     Early 
in  the  former  year,  Count  Arthur  Dillon, 
with  a  contingent  of  some   1,400  men, 
served  under  the  Count  d'Estaing  after  the 
taken  of  Grenada  by  the  French,  and,  al- 
though unsuccessful  m  an  attempt  to  wrest 
Savannah  from  the  British  at  the  end  of 
177^,  he    took  part  in    the    expedition 
agamst  St.  Eustache  in  the  next  year,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  that  place  by 
the  French.    The  last  occasion  on  which 
any  member  of  the  Irish  Brigade  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  France  was  at  the 
siege  of  Brimstone  Hill  in  the  island  of  St 
Christopher,  *  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Antilles,* 
which  was  taken  from  us  by  the  French, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty-one  days,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1782.     Count  Dillon,  the 
commander  of  the  Irish  forces,  was  made 
governor-general  of  the  island,  which  he 
held  until  the  peace  of  1783,  when  it  was 
restored  to  Great  Britain.    The  Irish  Bri- 
gade was  not  broken  up  until  1791,  in 
which  year  a  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly abolished  all  distinctions  between 
foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  France  and 
native  French  regiments.     Upon  t}iis,  a 
part  of  the  Brigade  chose  to  remain  in 
France,  and  became  merged  in  the  gene 
ral  army  of  the  Republic,  while  six  regi- 
ments, commanded  respectively  by  Count 
Walsh  de  Serrant,  the  Duke  de  Fitzjames, 
the  Honorable  Henry   Dillon,  Viscount 
Walsh  de  Serrant,  Colonel  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  and  Colonel  Conway,  preferred  to 
emigrate   with    the  French    Legitimists. 
This  last  remnant  of  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  England,  from 
whose  territory  the  Brigade  had  be^  oii- 
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ginally  raised  and  constantly  recruited,  jects,  who  had  been  for  three  generations 

and  against  whose  armies  it  had  fought  for  among  the  bravest,  the  most  constant,  and 

a  hundred  years.     England  received  back  the  most  implacable  of  her  foes. — Frazet's 

again  into  her  allegiance  these  erring  sub-  Magazine. 


■♦♦•- 


QUACKS   OF   THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


The  quacks  of  the  present  day  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  and  meet  with  enough 
success  to  cause  astonishment  to  every 
thinking  person ;  but,  compared  with  their 
predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  pale  into  insignificance.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have 
brought  before  him  a  few  of  the  men  who 
traded  upon  the  credulity  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  days  of  Anne  and  the  three  Georges, 
the  days  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Johnson. 
When  we  consider  their  numbers,  their  ig- 
norance, and  the  impudence  of  their  pre- 
tensions, we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  success  they  met  with, 
and  the  way  they  were  spoken  of  and  pa- 
tronised by  the  highest  in  the  land.  Cob- 
blers, tinkers,  footmen,  and  tailors  (some 
not  able  to  read  their  own  advertisements), 
assumed  the  title  of  doctor,  and  pretended 
to*  be  able  to  cure  every  known  disease. 
They  advertised  particulars  of  their  won- 
derful cures,  and  by  the  use  of  scraps  of 
Latin  or  doggerel  rhymes,  or  by  claiming 
to  be  "  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,"  or 
an  "  unborn  doctor,"  secured  the  patronage 
of  the  lower  orders.  They  put  forward 
the  most  extraordinary  assertions,  as  in- 
ducements for  the  public  to  confide  in 
their  medical  ability.  One  asserted  that 
"  he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
green  and  red  dragon,  and  had  discovered 
the  female  fern  seed ;"  another  stated  that 
"  he  had  studied  thirty  years  by  candle- 
light for  the  good  of  his  countrymen;" 
whilst  a  third,  by  heading  his  bills  with  the 
word 

"  Tetrachymagogon," 
ensured  their  being  read  by  crowds  of 
people,  of  whom  the  majonty  when  sick 
would  go  to  no  other  but  this  learned 
man.  The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
lower  classes  may  explain  the  success  these 
quacks  met  with  amongst  them ;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  when  we  find  them  pa- 
tronised by  the  nobility,  and  even  called 
in  to  the  aid  of  suffering  royalty  ? — when 
we  find  them  receiving  titles  from  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign  and  being  honored  with  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 


The  strange  fact  that  these  quacks  found 
so  many  people  to  trust  in  them  is  well 
considered  by  Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  No.  572  of  the  Spectator  : 
"The  desire  of  life  is  so  natural  and 
strong  a  passion  that  I  have  long  since 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  great  encourage- 
ment which  the  practice  of  medicine  finds 
among  us.  Those  who  have  little  or  no 
faith  in  the  abilities  of  a  quack  will  apply 
themselves  to  him,  either  because  he  is 
willing  to  sell  health  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
or  because  the  patient,  like  a  drowning 
man,  catches  at  every  twig,  and  hopes  for 
relief  from  the  most  ignorant,  when  the 
most  able  physicians  give  him  none. 
Though  impudence  and  many  words  are 
as  necessary  to  these  itinerary  Galens  as  a 
laced  hat  to  a  merry-andrew,  yet  they 
would  turn  very  little  to  the  advantage  oi 
the  owner  if  there  were  not  some  inward 
disposition  in  the  sick  man  to  favor  the 
pretensions  of  the  mountebank.  Love  of 
life  in  the  one  and  of  money  in  the  other 
creates  a  good  correspondence  between 
them." 

One  of  the  most  pertinacious  advertisers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  Sir 
William  Read.  Originally  a  tailor,  he  be- 
came oculist  to  Queen  Anne  and  after- 
wards to  George  the  First.  From  Queen 
Anne  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
Though  so  ignorant  that  he  could  hardly 
read,  yet,  by  an  unusual  amount  of  impu- 
dence and  by  the  use  of  a  few  scraps  of 
Latin  in  his  advertisements,  he  obtained  a 
great  reputation  for  learning,  and  such  an 
amount  of  patronage  as  enabled  him  to 
ride  in  his  own  chariot.  When  travelling 
in  the  provinces  he  practised  ("  by  the  light 
of  nature"^  not  only  in  small  towns  and 
villages,  where  the  ignorance  of  the  inhab- 
itants might  be  supposed  to  favor  his  pre- 
tensions, but  also  in  the  principal  seats  oi 
learning.  In  one  of  his  advertisements  he 
calls  upon  the  vice-chancellor,  university, 
and  city  of  Oxford,  to  vouch  for  his 
cures.  He  advertised  in  the  7i//^rthat 
he  had  been  "thirty-five  years  in  the 
practice  of  couching  cataracts,  taking  off 
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all  sorts  of  wens,  curing  wry  necks,  and 
hair  lips,  without  blemish,  though  never 
so  deformed."  His  wife  assisted  him,  and 
after  his  death,  wnich  occurred  at  Roches- 
ter, on  the  24th  of  May,  1715,  carried  on 
his  business. 

In  those  days,  as  at  present,  the  quacks 
advertised  testimonials  from  grateful  pa- 
tients. These  are  referred  to  in  the  Spec- 
tator :  "  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing told  us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
amiss  if  we  paid  the  Spectator  the  same 
compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our  pub- 
lick  prints  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Moore  the  apothecary,  and  other 
eminetit physicians ^  where  it  is  usual  for  the 
patients  to  publish  the  cures  which  have 
been  made  upon  them,  and  the  several 
distempers  under  which  they  labored."* 

The  Dr.  Grant  here  referred  to  was  a 
celebrated  advertising  quack.  Commenc- 
ing life  as  a  tinker,  he  afterwards,  though 
very  illiterate,  became  a  Baptist  preacher 
in  Southwark,  then  turning  quack,  he 
eventually  became  oculist  to  Queen  Anne. 
Speaking  of  Read  and  Grant,  a  writer  in 
the  Grub  Street  journal  says : 

**  Her  Majesty,  sure,  was  in  a  surprise, 
Or  else  was  very  short-sighted, 
When  a  tinker  was  sworn  to  look  after  her  eyes 
And  the  mountebank  Read  was  knighted.'' 

Dr.  Grant  had  his  portrait  engraved  on  a 
copper-plate,  from  which  copies  were 
printed  for  distribution.  Of  this  portrait 
the  same  writer  says  : 

**  A  tinker  first  his  scene  of  life  began ; 
That  failing,  he  set  up  for  cunning  man ; 
But  wanting  luck,  puts  on  a  new  disguise, 
And  now  pretends  that  he  can  mend  your  eyes. 
But  this  expect,  that  like  a  tinker  true, 
Where  he  repairs  one  eye  he  puts  out  two." 

Mr.  Moore  the  apothecary,  was  known 
as  the  "  Worm  Doctor,"  because  of  a  cele- 
brated worm-powder  that  he  sold.  In 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Tatier  a  Lon- 
don tradesman  advertises  that  he  had  been 
cured  of  rheumatism  by  Mr.  Moore,  of 
the  Pestle  and  Mortar,  Abchurch  Lane. 
Moore  and  his  worm-powders  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  since  they  form 
the  subject  of  one  of  Pope's  poems,  of 
which  one  distich  runs — 

**  Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain. 
Since  worms  shall  eate*cn  thee." 

•  The  Spectator  follows  this  up  with  some 
humorous  testimonials  from  persons  who  have 
been  cured  of  jealousy,  spleen,  selfishness,  and 
other  distempers  by  reading  certain  numbers  of 
that  periodical. 


Early  in  the  century  flourished  Dr.  Tom 
Saffold,  who  use  to  publish  his  bills  in 
verse,  thus: 

**  Here's  Saffold's  pills,  much  better  than  the  rest. 
Deservedly  have  gained  the  name  of  best ; 
A  box  of  eighteen  pills  for  eighteenpence. 
Though  'tis  too  cheap  in  any     man's    own 


sense." 

Specimens  of  his  poetical  powers  were 
also  placed  on  his  doorpost  Dr.  Case, 
who  afterwards  lived  in  the  same  house, 
erased  the  verses  of  his  predecessor  and 
substituted  two  lines  of  his  own : 

**  Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case," 

He  is  said  to  have  gained  more  by  this 
couplet  than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works. 
The  following  elegy  appeared  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Saffold : 

**  lament,  ye  damsels  of  our  London  citv, 
Poor  unprovided  girls,  though  fair  ana  witty ; 
Who  masked  would  to  his  house  in   couples 

come 
To  understand  your  matrimonial  doom  ; 
To  know  what  kind  of  man  vou  were  to  marry, 
And  how  long  time,  poor  things,  you  were  to 

tarry. 
Your  oracle  is  silent ;  none  can  tell 
On  whom  his  astrologic  mantle  fell ; 
For  he  when  sick  refused  the  doctor's  aid, 
And  only  to  his  pills  devotion  paid. 
Yet  it  was  surely  a  most  sad  disaster 
The  saucy  pills  at  last  should  kill  their  master." 

To  understand  some  allusions  in  the 
above  the  reader  must  be  reminded  that 
nearly  all  these  quacks  pretended  to  a 
great  skill  in  astrology,  and  joined  the 
business  of  fortune-telling  with  that  of 
selling  drops  and  pills. 

The  sterner  sex  were  not,  however,  al- 
lowed to  monopolise  the  field  of  quackery. 
One  of  the  best  known  characters  of  the 
last  century  was  Mrs.  Mapp  the  Bone- 
setter,  who,  after  leading  a  wandering  life 
for  some  time,  settled  down  at  Epsom, 
then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort.  The 
remarkable  strength  with  which  she  was 
endowed,  together  with  such  knowledge 
as  she  had  acquired  from  her  father  (him- 
self a  bone-setter),  mainly  contributed  to 
the  success  which,  in  many  cases,  undoubt- 
edly attended  her  operations.  She  journey- 
ed to  town  twice  a  week  in  a  coach-and- 
four,  and,  at  the  Grecian  Coffee  Hause^ 
operated  on  her  town  patients,  carrying 
their  crutches  back-  to  Epsom  as  trophies 
of  her  skill.  During  one  of  these  visits 
she  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  niece,  and  the  success  which  she 
met  with  on  this  occasion  became  the  talk 
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of  the  town.  A  comedy  called  *The 
Husband's  Relief,  or  the  Female  Bone- 
setter  and  the  Worm  Doctor,*  was  brought 
out  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Mrs.  Mapp  attended  the  first  performance, 
accompanied  by  Ward  and  Taylor,  two 
quacks,  who  will  be  noticed  presently.  A 
song  in  her  praise  was  sung,  of  which  one 
verse  runs — 

**  You  doctors  of  London,  who  puzzle  your  pates 
To  ride  in  your  coaches  and  purchase  estates ; 
Give  over,  for  shame,  for  your  pride  has  a  fall, 
And  the  Doctress  of  Epsom  has  outdone  you 
all." 

Many  remarkable  cures  effected  by  her 
are  noted  in  the  public  journals  of  the  day, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  in  the 
receipt  of  a  very  large  income.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Grub  Street  your- 
naly  of  the  19th  of  April,  1736,  will  give 
the  reader  a  sufficient  msight  into  her  brief 
manied  life  :  *•'  We  hear  that  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  famous  bone-setter  at 
Epsom,  ran  away  from  her  last  week,  tak- 
ing with  him  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas, 
and  such  other  portable  things  as  lay  next 
to  his  hand.  Several  letters  from  Epsom 
mention  that  the  footman,  whom  the  fair 
bone-setter  married  the  week  before,  had 
taken  a  sudden  journey  from  thence  with 
what  money  his  wife  had  earned,  and  that 
her  concern  at  first  was  very  great,  but  as 
soon  as  the  surprise  was  over,  she  grew 
gay.  and  seems  to  think  the  money  well 
disposed  of,  as  it  was  like  to  rid  her  of  a 
husband."  At  this  time  she  was  at  the 
height  of  her  prosperity ;  in  December  of 
the  next  year  she  died,  "at  her  lodgings 
near  Seven  Dials,  so  miserably  poor  that 
the  parish  was  obliged  to  bury  her." 

Dr.  Ward,  one  of  the  quacks  mention- 
ed as  accompanying  Mrs.  Mapp  to  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  was  the  son 
of  a  drysalter  in  Thames  Street.  He  be- 
came a  footman,  and  it  is  said  that  whilst 
travelling  with  his  master  on  the  continent 
he  obtained  from  some  monks  those  re- 
ceipts by  which  he  afterwards  made  his 
"  Friar's  Balsam"  and  other  nostrums.  He 
began  to  practise  physic  about  1733,  and 
for  some  time  combated  the  united  efforts 
of  wit,  learning,  argument  and  ridicule. 
ITie  Grub  Street  journal  attacked  him  in 
a  well-written  article,  showing  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  his  "pill,"  giving  in- 
stances of  fatal  results  from  its  use,  and 
pointing  out  its  probable  principal  ingredi- 
ent.    He  replied,  giving  copies  of  deposi- 


tions made  before  certain  magistrates  to 
show  that  these  fatalities  arose  from  other 
causes.  He  also  inserted  in  his  reply 
several  testimonials  to  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess. The  controversy  went  on  for  som'e 
time,  no  doubt  much  to  Ward's  profit. 
One  of  his  detractors  finishes  an  article 
with  the  following  warning  to  the  public : 


<( 


Before  you  take  his  drop  or  pill 

Take  leave  of  friends  and  make  your  will." 


Praised  by  General  Churchill  and. Lord 
Chief  Justice  Reynolds,  he  was  dolled  in 
to  prescribe  for  George  the  Second.  The 
king  recovering  in  spite  of  his  attentions, 
Ward  received  a  solemn  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  driving  his  carriage 
through  St  James's  Park.  He  died  in 
1 76 1,  leaving  his  statue,  by  Carlini,  to  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

Dr.  Taylor,  or  the  Chevalier  Taylor,  as 
he  called  himself,  was  a  quack  oculist, 
whose  impudence  was  unparalleled,  as  his 
memoirs  written  by  himself  will  testify.* 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  with  his 
friend  Beauclerk,  talking  of  celebrated  and 
successful  irregular  practisers  in  physic, 
said :  "  Taylor  was  the  most  ignorant  man 
I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly ;  Ward  the  dull- 
est. Taylor  challenged  me  once  to  talk 
Latin  with  him.  I  quoted  some  of  Horace, 
which  he  took  to  be  part  of  my  own 
speech.  He  said  a  few  words  well  enough." 
Beauclerk, — "  I  remember,  sir,  you  said 
that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  im- 
pudence could  carry  ignorance."  It  was 
said  of  Taylor  that  five  of  his  coach-horses 
were  blind  in  consequence  of  their  master 
having  exercised  his  skill  upon  them. 

About  this  time  there  practised  in  Moor- 
fields  a  quack  who  advertised  himself  as 
the  "  Unborn  Doctor."  A  writer  of  the 
time  speaks  of  him  as  the  "  stuttering  Un- 
born Doctor,"  and  relates  that  a  gentle- 
man having  asked  him  to  explain  his  title, 
he  replied,  **Why,  you  s — s — ee,  sir,  I 
w — w — as  not  b— -born  a  d — d — idoctor, 
and  s — s — so  I  am  an  u — u — u — unborn 
doctor." 

We  may  mention  here  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  recommended  cold  water  and  stewed 
prunes  as  a  universal  panacea.  There 
was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Anodyne 
Necklace,  the  wearing  of  which  for  one 

**  He  published  his  travels  in  1762,  in  which  he 
styled  himself  *'Opthalminator  Pontifical,  Impe- 
rial, Royal."  &c. 
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night  would  enable  children  to  cut  their 
teeth  without  pain,  even  though  they  had 
previously  been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
These  necklaces  had  a  good  sale  at  the 
really  moderate  price,  considering  their  ef- 
fect, of  five  shillings  each. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  gentleman 
who  thus  introduces  himself  in  the  Eve- 
ning Post  of  August  the  6th,  1717:  "  This 
is  to  give  notice  that  Doctor  Benjamin 
Thornhill,  sworn  servant  to  His  Majesty 
King  George,  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son^ 
who  has'  kept  a  stage  in  the  rounds  of 
West  Smithfield  for  several  months  past, 
will  continue  to  be  advised  with  every  day 
in  the  week,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Swan 
Inn,  in  West  Smithfield,  till  Michaelmas, 
for  the  good  ofall  people  that  lie  languish- 
ing under  distempers,  he  knowing  that 
Talenta  in  agro  non  est  abscondita — that  a 
talent  ought  not  to  be  hid  in  the  earth. 
Therefore  he  exposes  himself  in  public  for 
the  good  of  the  poor.  The  many  cures 
he  has  performed  has  given  the  world  great 
satisfaction,  having  cured  fifteen  hundred 
people  of  the  king's  evil,  and  several  hun- 
dreds that  have  been  blind,  lame,  deaf,  and 
diseased.  God  Almighty  having  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  so  great  a 
talent,  he  thinks  himself  bound  in  duty  to 
be  helpful  to  all  sorts  of  persons  that  are 
afflicted  with  any  distemper.  He  will  tell 
you  in  a  minute  what  distemper  you  are 
troubled  with  and  whether  you  are  curable 
or  not.  If  not  curable  he  will  not  take 
any  one  in  hand  if  he  might  have  five 
hundred  pounds  for  a  reward." 

Of  foreign  quacks  who  have  resided  in 
England  we  may  mention  Dominicetti, 
Katerfelto,  and  Cagliostro.  Dominicetti 
in  1765  set  up  medicated  baths  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  which,  although  they  made 
a  considerable  sensation  for  a  time,  do  not 
seem  to  have  secured  the  lasting  favor  of 
the  public,  for  in  1782  Dominicetti  became 
bankrupt.  Katerfelto,  an  ex-Prussian  sol- 
dier, practised  in  England  during  the 
great  prevalence  of  influenza  in  1 782.  To 
the  sale  of  his  nostrums  he  added  the  at- 
tractions of  legerdemain,  and  electric  and 
microscopical  exhibitions.  Cowper,  in  his 
*  Task,*  alludes  to  him : 

**  And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread." 

The  "  arch-quack'*  Cagliostro,  whose  stonr 
is  told  by  Carlyle,  favored  England  witn 


his  presence  from  1785  to  1787.  He 
lived  in  Sloane  Street,  Knightsbridge,  where 
he  did  a  good  trade  in  Egyptian  pills  at 
thirty  shillings  the  drachm. 

In  1780  Dr.  Graham  opened  a  house 
in  the  Adelphi  Terrace  as  the  Temple  of 
Health.  His  rooms  were  stuffed  with 
glass  globes,  marble  statues,  medico^lec- 
trie  apparatus,  figures  of  dragons,  stained 
glass,  and  other  theatrical  properties.  The 
air  was  drugged  with  incense,  and  the  ear 
was  charmed  with  strains  of  music  from  a 
self-acting  organ.  Here  he  lectured  on 
the  beneficial  effects  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, and  explained  according  to  his  ad- 
vertisements "  the  whole  art  of  enjoying 
health  and  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  and 
of  preserving  and  exalting  personal  beauty 
and  loveliness ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  liv- 
ing with  health,  honor,  and  happiness  in 
this  world  for  at  least  a  hundred  years." 
One  of  the  means  to  this  end  was  tne  fie- 
quent  use  of  mud  baths  at  a  guinea  each ; 
and  on  certain  occasions  he  might  be  seen 
up  to  his  chin  in  mud,  accompanied  by  the 
priestess  of  the  temple,  otherwise  Vestina, 
the  Goddess  of  Health.  This  "  goddess" 
was  Emma  Lyons,  previously  a  domestic 
servant,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  i\it  friend  oi  Lord  Nelson. 
Dr.  Graham  removed  to  Schomberg  House 
in  Pall  Mall,  where  he  opened  the  Temple 
of  Health  and  Hymen.  Here  he  had  his 
celestial  bed,  which  he  professed  cost  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  One  night  in  this  bed 
secured  a  beautiful  progeny,  and  might  be 
had  for  one  hundred  pounds.  For  a  sup- 
ply of  his  Elixir  of  Life  he  required  one 
thousand  pounds  in  advance.  A  Prussian 
traveller  who  was  in  England  at  the  time 
described  this  temple,  with  its  van-col- 
ored transparent  glasses,  its  rich  vases  of 
perfumes,  half-guinea  treatises  on  health, 
and  divine  bsdm,  at  a  guinea  a  bottle. 
Magneto-electric  beds  were  on  the  second- 
door,  and  might  be  slept  in  for  fifly  pounds 
a  night.  Each  bed  rested  on  six. massy 
transparent  columns.  The  perfumed  dra- 
pery was  of  purple,  the  curtams  of  celestial 
blue. 

Graham  spared  no  expense  to  attract 
visitors.  He  had  two  footmen  in  gaudy 
liveries  and  gold-laced  hats  to  stand  at  the 
entrance.  His  rooms  at  night  were  bril- 
liantly lighted.  With  an  admittance  fee 
of  five  shillings  hb  rooms  were  crowded 
by  people  anxious  to  see  this  magnificent 
show  and  to  hear  the  lecture  of  the  quack 
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or  his  assistants  One  of  his  advertise- 
ments inlbnns  ns  that  "  Vestina,  the  rosy 
Goddess  of  Health,  presides  at  the  evening 
lecture,  assisting  at  the  display  of  the  ce- 
lestial meteors,  and  of  that  sacred  vital  fire 
over  which  she  watches,  and  whose  appli- 
cation in  the  cure  of  diseases  she  daily  has 
the  honor  of  directing.  The  descriptive 
exhibition  of  the  apparatus  in  the  daytime 
is  conducted    by  the    officiating    junior 


priest"  This  priest  was  a  young  medical 
man,  afterwards  Dr.  Mitford,  and  father 
of  the  celebrated  authoress. 

Graham's  expenses  were  very  large,  and 
when  the  public  ceased  to  patronise  him 
and  his  receipts  fell  off,  the  Temple  of 
Health  was  closed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
"  properties  "  were  sold  by  auction  in  1784. 
Graham  died  poor  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Glasgow. 
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TALLEYRAND. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Mirabeau,'  *  Danton,'  etc. 


The  chain  of  being  begins  with  the  ani- 
malcule and  expands  into  the  elephant :  so 
it  is  with  the  chain  of  events.  No  action 
or  accident  of  our  lives  is  insignificant; 
the  most  trivial  may  be  the  germ  of  our 
destiny.  When  a  chi^d  at  nurse  Talley- 
rand had  a  severe  fall.  What  event  could 
possibly  be  more  inevita;ble  or  common- 
place in  a  child's  history  ?  It  was  not 
commonplace,  however,  in  this  child's  his- 
tory. But  for  that  fall  he  would  have 
been  simply  a  noble  of  PancUn  rkgime : 
profligate,  indolent,  voluptuous,  an  unit 
amongst  his  herd;  expiating  his  sins  at 
last  in  the  obscurit}'  of  exile,  or  more  pro- 
bably beneath  the  knife  of  the  guillotme ; 
and  thus  he  would  have  dropped  out  of 
the  world  leaving  no  trace  behind,  and  his- 
tory would  have  known  him  not.  What 
that  fall  made  of  him  and  did  for  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  four  revo- 
lutions. 

CharlesMaurice  de  Talleyrand-P^rigord, 
eldest  son  of  the  Comte  de  Talleyrand, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  the  year  1754.  The 
Comtes  de  Talleyrand  were  descended  from 
a  younger  branch  of  the  sovereign  counts 
of  P^rigord,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  families  of  France,  and  whose 
haughty  motto,  Rk  que  Dieu*  they  bore. 

The  father  of  Charles  Maurice  was  a 
soldier, 'his  mother  a  lady-in-waiting  at 
Court  In  the  very  hour  of  his  birth  the 
infant  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  niu^e, 
who  removed  him  at  once  to  her  home  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  he 
was  reared  very  little  differently  to  her  own 
peasant  children.  This  was  the  fashion- 
able way  of  disposing  of  infantine  encum- 
brances in  those  days;  their  advent  was 

*  God  alone  is  our  king. 


a  disagreeable  accident  which  condemned 
the  fine  ladies  to  a  month's  seclusion ;  but 
with  that  the  trouble  ended,  the  accident 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  some  peasant 
nurse,  and  was  thought  of  no  more  until,  it 
was  of  an  age  to  be  trained  for  a  soldier  or 
a  priest,  or  a  courtier,  as  the  case  might  be. 
When  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  old,  he 
was  lamed  for  life  by  a  fall.  Eleven  years 
passed  away,  during  which  time  the  fond 
mother  had  not  onlv  never  seen  her  off- 
spring,  but  was  even  ignorant  of  the  acci- 
dent that  had  befallen  him.  About  this 
period  his  uncle,  the  Bailli  de  Talleyrand, 
a  naval  captain,  returned  to  France  after 
an  absence  of  many  years.  Being  desi- 
rous of  seeing  his  nephew,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  remote  village  to  which  the 
boy  had  been  exiled.  It  was  in  the  depth 
of  winter  that  he  undertook  this  expedi- 
tion, and  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 
ground.  As  he  neared  the  place  he  met 
upon  the  road  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  boy 
dressed  like  a  peasant,  to  whom  he  offered 
some  silver  to  guide  him  to  Mother  R^gaut's 
(the  nurse's  name  was  Rdgaut).  Delighted 
at  the  thought  of  the  promised  reward, 
the  boy  eagerly  undertook  the  service,  but 
he  was  very  lame,  and  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  horse,  so  the  good-natured 
bailli  lilted  him  into  the  saddle.  His 
wonder  and  consternation  may  be  imagin- 
ed when,  upon  arriving  at  the  cottage,  he 
was  informed  that  in  his  poor  little  lame 
guide  he  saw  the  nephew  he  had  come  to 
seek.  Not  another  hour  did  Charles 
Maiuice  remain  beneath  that  roof;  the 
bailU  took  the  boy  back  with  him  to  Paris. 
Such  was  the  childhood's  days  of  the 
future  great  European  diplomatist,  who  was 
destined  thereafter  to  hold  the  destinies  of 
France  within  his  grasp. 
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From  the  village  he  was  transplanted  to 
the  College  D'Harcourt,  where,  all  igno- 
rant as  he  was  when  he  entered  it,  he  soon 
carried  away  the  first  prizes,  and  became 
ultimately  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
scholars.  His  mother  now  paid  him  an 
occasional  visit,  but  as  she  Vas  always  ac- 
companied by  a  surgeon,  who  pulled,  and 
cauterised,  and  tortured  the  boy's  leg,  her 
visits  were  more  terrible  than  pleasing. 
But  all  the  pulling,  and  cauterising,  and 
torturing  effected  no  good — the  lameness 
was  incurable.  The  head  of  the  house  of 
Talleyrand  must  be  a  soldier — such  was 
the  traditfion  of  the  family,  and  it  had 
never  yet  been  departed  from.  A  cripple 
could  not  be  a  soldier.  It  was  announced 
to  him  that  his  birthright  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  younger  brother. 

"  Why  so  ?'*  asked  the  boy. 

^^  Because  you  are  a  cripple^^  was  the 
cruel  answer. 

Whatever  of  good  might  have  existed 
in  his  original  nature  those  words  crushed 
out ;  the  flavor  of  their  bitterness  lingered 
in  his  heart  unto  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
From  the  hour  in  which  they  were  spoken 
his  disposition  gradually  changed  ;  he  be- 
came taciturn,  callous,  and  calculating  ;  a 
cynic,  a  heartless  debauchee,  sparing 
neither  man  nor  woman  that  stood  in  the 
path  of  his  interest  or  his  pleasure.  He 
had  not  been  spared,  why  should  he  spare 
others  ?  It  was  not  for  nothing  he  earned 
thereafter  the  title  of  le  diable  boiieux. 

Being  a  Talleyrand,  as  he  could  not  be 
a  soldier,  he  must  be  a  churchman.  From 
the  College  d'Harcourt  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Sulpice  and  afterwards  to  Sorbonne  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  dislike  for  the  profession  he  was 
thrust  into,  and  testified  his  utter  unfitness 
for  it  by  a  life  of  gambling  and  debauch- 
ery. In  1773  he  was  received  into  the 
church.  Thereafter  he  was  known  as  the 
Abb6  de  Pe^rigord,  and  proved  a  most  ad- 
mirable addition  to  the  dissolute  and 
atheistical  clergy  of  the  age. 

In  that  same  year  he  was  presented  at 
Court,  and  became  an  habitue  of  Du  Bar- 
ry's boudoir.  One  evening,  at  one  of  her 
gay  assemblies,  while  a  number  of  young 
gallants  were  amusing  the  lady  by  the  re- 
cital of  scandalous  stories,  and  their  own 
amorous  adventures,  the  Abb6  was  ob- 
served to  be  silent  and  melancholy. 

"  Why  are  you  so  sad  and  silent  ?"  de- 
manded the  hostess. 


"  Helas  madame  la  comtesse^  je  faisais 
utte  reflexion  bien  m'elancolique ;  ^est  qt^d 
Paris  il  est  plus  facile  d^ avoir  des  femmes 
que  des  abbayes** 

The  King  was  so  charmed  with  this 
bon  mot  when  it  was  repeated  to  him,  that 
he  at  once  presented  the  witty  €ibbe  with  a 
very  handsome  benefice !  From  this  dates 
his  rise  in  the  church. 

In  1 780  he  was  appointed  agent-general 
of  the  French  clergy,  a  post  which  placed 
in  his  hands  the  entire  administration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  which  he 
filled  with  consummate  ability.  But,  as 
though  in  constant  protest  against  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  him,  and  the 
uncongenial  profession  to  which  that  wrong 
had  consigned  him,  the  immorality  of  his 
life  was  as  flagrant  as  ever;  his  profane 
epigrams  were  repeated  in  every  drawing- 
room ;  his  scandalous  love  adventures 
were  in  every  mouth. 

Although  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  his 
mistress  held  a  licentious  wit  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable recommendation  for  church  pie- 
ferment,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  quite  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  when  the  bishop- 
ric of  Autun,  for  which  the  Abb6  had  long 
been  intriguing,  fell  vacant  (1788),  it  was 
only  after  a  lapse  of  four  months,  and  at 
the  dying  request  of  the  Comte  de  P6ri- 
gord,  who  probably  felt  a  late  compunc- 
tion for  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to 
his  son,  that  the  King  reluctantly  bestowed 
upon  him  the  coveted  dignity. 

Here  is  his  portrait  sketched  by  a  con- 
temporary at  this  period :  "  Picture  to 
yourself  a  man  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
handsome  figure,  blue  and  expressive  eyes, 
nose  slightly  retrouss^,  complexion  delicate 
almost  to  pallor.  In  studying  the  play  of 
his  features  we  observe  upon  his  lips  a 
smile,  sometimes  malignant,  sometimes  dis- 
dainful. Studious  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, a  coquet  in  his  ecclesiastical  toilet, 
but  frequently  changing  the  costume  of  his 
order  for  that  of  the  laity,  irreligious  as  a 
pirate — performing  mass  with  an  unctuous 
grace — the  Abb6  P^rigord  finds  time  for 
all;  he  appears  sometimes  at  Court,  but 
oftener  at  the  Opera.  He  reads  his  brevi- 
ary, the  *  Odes  of  Horace,'  and  the  *  Me- 
moirs of  Cardinal  de  Retz' — a  prelate 
whos;  qualities  he  greatly  esteems.  If  he 
meets  Narbonne,  Lauzun,  Boufilers,  Segur, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ch&lons  in  the  house  of 
Madame  ^uimard,  he  will  sup  with  them. 
Ordinarily  fond  of  his  bed,  he  will  at  a 
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need  pass  two  or  three  nights  consecutive- 
ly in  hard  work.  Assailed  by  creditors, 
dosing  his  doors  to  the  importunate,  never 
promising  without  restrictions,  obliging 
through  circumstances,  somefimes  through 
egotism ;  greedy  of  renown,  more  greedy 
still  of  riches;  loving  women  with  his 
senses,  not  with  his  heart ;  calm  in  critical 
positions ;  haughty  to  the  great,  suave  to 
the  humble;  pausing  in  a  work  upon 
finance  to  write  a  di/I^f  doux ;  neither  vin- 
dictive nor  wicked ;  an  enemy  to  all  violent 
measures,  but  knowing,  if  necessary,  how 
to  use  them." 

Another  contemporary  thus  epigram- 
matically  describes  him :  "  He  dressed  like 
a  coxcomb,  thought  like  a  deist,  and  preach- 
ed like  a  saint" 

At  the  assembling  of  the  States  General 
he  at  once  espoused  the  popular  side.  Like 
Mirabeau,  his  own  order  had  rejected  him ; 
from  them  he  had  nothing  to  hope  ;  dis- 
tinction in  any  path  of  life  rather  than  in 
the  church  was  preferable  to  his  taste; 
while,  with  the  ambitious  spirit  that  ani- 
mated all,  whether  gentle  or  plebeian,  in 
that  age,  everything  seemed  possible  to 
him  in  the  new  order  of  things  which  was 
at  hand.  No  proof  of  the  utter  efFeteness 
of  the  atuien  r^'gime  is  so  conclusive  as  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  so  many  of  its  own 
body  helping  to  destroy  it.  La  Fayette, Mira- 
beau, and  Talleyrand,  all  three  of  the  no- 
blest of  the  aristocracy,  pioneered  its  de- 
struction before  Robespierre,  Marat,  or 
Danton  were  heard  of.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1789,  after  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  had  demurred  to  deliberate  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  iUrs  ^(at,  Mirabeau 
proposed  that  the  latter  without  further  de- 
lay should  declare  itself  "  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  French  people."  On  the 
22nd  of  June,  seven  days  later,  thanks  to 
the  unwearied  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun, 
a  majority  of  the  clergy  joined  the  iUrs 
etat.  In  his  very  first  speech  he  proposed 
and  carried  that  the  States  General  should 
henceforth  be  fused  into  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  title  already  assumed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  its 
discussions  should  be  unrestricted.* 

A  little  later,  and  La  Fayette  gave  the 
signal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  and 
created  the  National  Guard.  The  noble 
radicals  began  their  work  bravely ! 

*  The  electors,  in  sending  their  representatives 
to  the  States  General,  had  restricted  the  discus- 
sion and  action  to  certain  subjects. 
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Day  by  day  the  principles  of  the  Bishop 
advanced  more  and  more,  and  day  by 
day  he  became  more  and  more  popular; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Cordeliers 
and  the  Feuilletons;  his  speeches  on 
finance  were  everywhere  the  theme  of 
the  highest  laudation;  but  his  crown- 
ing act  was  to  carry  the  motion  for 
the  surrender  of  all  ecclesiastical  property 
to  the  use  of  the  nation.  Long  and 
stormy  was  the  debate,  but  on  the  2nd  of 
November  the  decree  was  passed.  Early 
in  1790  he  brought  forward  a  manifesto  to 
advocate  tl>e  abolition  of  all  privileges,  to 
advocate  church  reform,  and  a  vast  plan 
of  public  education.  On  the  i6th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  [the  same  year  he  was  named 
President  of  the  Assembly,  a  post  which 
even  Mirabeau  could  not  attain  until  one 
year  later. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  he  gave  in  his 
hearty  adherence  to  the  Act  called  *  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,'  consecrated 
new  bishops  to  replace  those  who,  from 
scruples  of  conscience  or  the  fear  of  Papal 
thunders,  had  refused  the  oath,  and  was, 
on  the  ist  of  May,  1791,  excommunicated 
by  his  Holiness  the  Pope  for  his  pains. 
Having  of  late  looked  rather  towards  poli- 
tical than  ecclesiastical  preferment,  the 
Bishop's  course  of  action  was  immediate 
and  decisive ;  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  cast  off  his  irksome  fetters,  at 
once  seceded  from  the  church,  and  was 
thereafter  known  simply  as  M.  de  Talley- 
rand. 

But  his  sagacity  foresaw  and  prophesied 
to  what  events  were  hastening.  Writing  to 
a  lady  fi-iend,  he  says,  "If  the  prince  de- 
pends upon  the  affection  of  the  people  he  is 
lost ;  if  the  people  are  not  guarded  against 
the  character  of  the  prince,  I  foresee  terrible 
misfortune — torrents  of  blood  flowing 
through  years  to  efface  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  few  months.  I  foresee  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  involved  in  the  same  de- 
struction  Mirabeau  believes 

with  me  that  we  are  marching  too 
quickly  towards  a  republic.  What  a  re- 
public !  composed  of  thirty  millions  of  .cor- 
rupted souls.  I  fear  that  having  attained  to 
that,the  fanatics  will  only  begin  to  light  their 
torches,  the  anarchists  to  er^ct  their  scaf- 
folds. Who  knows  how  many  amongst  us 
may  escape  the  fire  or  the  lantenu?  I 
must  arrange  my  affairs  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  shall  not  be  without  resources  what- 
ever happens." 

16 
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The  political  creed  of  Mirabeau  and 
Talleyrand  was  the  same ;  both  were  of  the 
party  of  order ;  both  advocated  the  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  monarchy  and  ration- 
al freedom  ;  but  with  those  points  all  simila- 
rity between  the  two  men  disappears.  The 
one  would  have  martyrised  himself  to  have 
enforced  those  principles ;  the  other  would 
not  have  imperilled  his  fortunes  for  an 
hour  to  have  maintained  any  principles. 
Upon  his  death-bed  Mirabeau  sent  for 
Talleyrand,  as  the  man  by  sympathy  and 
creed  the  most  fitted  to  be  the  repository  of 
his  plots  and  secrets.  But  with  that  mighty 
genius  was  swept  away  the  last  bulwark 
of  order,  and  so  cautious  and  calculating 
a  man  as  the  ex-bishop  was  not  the  one  to 
oppose  the  invading  forces  of  mob  rule. 

Twice  in  the  year  1792  was  he  sent  .on 
diplomatic  service  to  London — the  second 
time  arriving  with  an  autograph  letter  from 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  George  the  Third. 
But  the  excesses  of  the  revolution  were 
every  day  rendering  its  principles  more 
unpopular  in  England,  and  the  letter,  like 
every  other  act  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
being  supposed  to  have  been  dictated,  pro- 
duced no  effect.  The  object  of  the  mission 
was  to  conclude  an  alliance  between  France 
and  England,  but  while  the  negotiations 
were  actually  pending  came  the  news  that 
the  king  was  deposed — news  which  at  once 
terminated  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  all  foreign  countries. 

Except  by  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  Talley- 
rand was  received  but  coldly  in  this  coun- 
try. When  presented  at  St.  James's,  the 
Queen  disdainfully  turned  her  back  upon 
him.  "  She  did  right,"  he  said  afterwards, 
^^for  her  Majesty  is  very  uglyT 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that 
the  revolution  had  so  far  outstripped  him 
that  France  was  no  longer  a  safe  abode 
for  any  man  of  birth  and  position.  He 
lost  no  time  in  obtaining  a  passport  from 
Danton  and  in  returning  to  London  for 
the  third  time.  A  paper  which  implicated 
him  as  having  been  in  secret  correspon- 
dence with  the  Court  being  found  in  the 
iron  chest,  a  decree  of  accusation  was  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  Convention, 
And  his  name  was  included  in  the  list  of 
Emigres,  Until  1 794  he  resided  in  London. 
Here  he  mingled  with  the  Smigrh  with  a 
view,  possibly,  to  future  contingencies  that 
might  happen  to  the  Bourbons,  and  was 
well  received  in  certain  circles,  particularly 
that  of  Lansdowne  House.     In  general 


society  he  was  noted  as  cold  in  manner, 
silent,  sententious,  formal,  scrutinising; 
but  amongst  the  more  genial  few  this 
mask  was  cast  aside,  and  he  was  the  wit 
and  polished  man  of  the  world.  In  the 
January  of  the  year  last  named  he  received, 
under  the  Alien  Bill,  an  order  of  expulsion 
as  a  Jacobin.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Granville  he  declared  that  his  resi- 
dence in  England  had  no  reference  to  pol- 
itics— he  had  sought  there  simply  an  asy- 
lum. The  letter  remained  unanswered 
and  uiyioticed.* 

From  England  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  At  Washington  he 
was  well  received,  and,  longing  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  English  Government,  he 
actively  associated  himself  with  the  Anti- 
Anglican  party.  But  he  soon  grew  weary 
of  hi§  new  home,  and  was  about  to  set 
sail  for  the  East  Indies  t  when  he  received 
the  news  of  Robespierre's  downfall  and  of 
the  growing  desire  of  France  for  a  settled 
government.  He  at  once  determined 
upon  returning  to  his  native  land. 

The  most  active  of  his  friends  in  Paris 
was  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  him,  and  through  whose  inter- 
cession with  Joseph  Marie  Ch^nier  he  ulti- 
mately obtained  his  recall.  It  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  1795  that  he  once  more  re- 
turned to  Paris.  The  Rei^  of  Terror 
had  passed  away,  and  the  Reign  of  Society 
had  once  more  taken  its  place.  To  the 
clubs  had  succeeded  the  jeunesse  dam. 
Freed  from  the  horrible  phantom,  the 
bloody  realities  of  the  guillotine,  the  Pari- 
sians were  once  more  gai  and  sans  sawL 
There  were  no  distinctions  of  rank,  no 

*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  was  perfectly  justified  in  expo* 
ling  him.  When  pleading  in  the  Convention  far 
the  reversal  of  Talleyrand's  accusation,  Chtfnier 
made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  had  foand 
among  Danton*s  papers  a  correspondende  wluch 
indicated  that  the  exile  had  been  an  accredited 
agent  and  spy  of  the  Republic  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  sojourn  in  England.  It  is  true  tiiat 
the  correspondence  was  never  produced,  bnt  that 
he  obtained  his  passport  from  Danton  under  nome 
such  conditions  is  a  conjecture  well  warranted  by 
the  character  of  the  latter ;  that  Talleyrand  to  a 
certain  extent  fulfilled  those  conditions  is  equally 
in  harmony  with  his  own  character. 

t  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail  was  never 
heard  of  from  the  time  in  which  she  left  the  shores 
of  America.  Had  he  been  a  passenger  on  board 
her  Napoleon  mieht  never  have  reigned,  and  how 
different  from  what  it  is  might  have  been  thirty 
years  of  European  history  I  Another  instance  of 
the  gravity  of  so-called  insignificant  events. 
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grand  seigneurs,  no  rich  people,  no  artifi- 
cial ceremonies — everybody  lived  together 
in  a  happy  state  of  equality,  their  homes 
the  parks,  the  promenades,  and  the  public 
gardens. 

Upon  his  arrival  Talleyrand  was  every- 
where welcomed  as  a  wit  and  a  gentleman, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, where  he  delivered  two  admirable 
lectures  upon  the  commercial  relations 
between  England  and  America,  and  three 
weeks  afterwards  was  named  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  Directory,  which 
was  composed  of  Camot  and  Barth^lemy, 
Red  Republicans — and  of  Lareveilliere- 
Lepaux,  Rewbell,  and  Barras,  moderates, 
Talleyrand  attached  himself  to  Barras; 
and  when  Pichegru,  a  Robespierrean  at 
the  head  of  the  Assembly,  was  conspiring 
for  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  party,  he 
it  was  who  planned  the  coup  (PStat  by 
which  Barras  seized  upon  Pichegru  and 
Barth^lemy  and  put  Camot  to  flight.  But 
the  advantage  thus  gained  was  only  tem- 
porary ;  the  constant  defeat  of  the  French 
arms  by  the  Allies  put  the  Directory  in 
bad  odor,  and  Talleyrand,  attacked  by  the 
violent  Republicans  as  a  noble  and  an 
emigre^  resigned  his  appointment. 

Talleyrand  first  met  Napoleon  during 
the  latter's  visit  to  Paris  after  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  Egyptian  campaign.  Napoleon's  am- 
bition was  to  become  one  of  the  Directory. 
But  his  age  was  a  prohibition  that  could 
not  be  surmounted.  From  their  first  meet- 
ing, Talleyrand  had  assiduously  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  great  general  in  whose 
daring  genius  and  iron  will  he  foresaw  the 
best  ruler  for  France.  The  Directory  was 
weak  and  divided ;  at  any  moment  mob 
rule  might  rise  again  triumphant;  a  des- 
potic genius  alone  could  create  strength 
and  order  out  of  the  chaos  to  which  all 
things  had  been  reduced  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. "  When  society  is  powerless  to  create 
a  government^  government  must  create  socie- 
(v/'  was  one  of  his  profoundest  maxims. 
And  to  carry  out  this  maxim  he  now  de- 
voted all  the  powers  of  his  subtle  genius. 

The  Directory  would  not  admit  Napo- 
leon among  its  members;  therefore  the 
Directory  must  be  destroyed.  The  first 
step  was  to  gain  over  Si^yes,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Pichegru  as  the  head  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  and  who  had  also  succeeded 
Rewbell  in  the  Directory;  Si6y6s  gained 
over  Ducos,  and,  by  a  pre-arranged  plan, 


both  resigned ;  the  casting  vote  remained 
with  Barras,  a  weak  obstacle  in  the  hands 
of  Talleyrand ;  a  body  of  troops  overawed 
the  malcontents,  and — the  Directory  was 
no  more. 

Three  consuls  were  appointed — Buo- 
naparte, Ducos,  and  Si^yes.*  The  arch- 
plotter  was  rewarded  with  the  portfolio  of 
the  foreign  ministry,  and  from  that  time 
firmly  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  man  whose  elevation  he  had  secured. 
The  confirmation  of  the  consulship  for  life, 
and  the  founding  of  the  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  were  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  exertions.  In  the  debate  upon  the  lat- 
ter, he  spoke  these  profoundly  true  words : 
"  The  present  age  has  created  a  great  many 
things,  but  not  a  new  mankind;  if  you 
would  legislate  practically  for  mankind, 
you  must  treat  men  as  what  they  have  al- 
ways been  and  always  are.  ...  In  reor- 
ganising human  society,  you  must  give  it 
those  elements  which  you  find'  in  every 
human  society." 

The  treaties  of  Lun^ville  and  Amiens 
were  among  the  first  and  most  successful  of 
those  diplomatic  triumphs  with  which  his 
fame  as  a  minister  is  chiefly  associated. 
But  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
Machiavellian  about  his  mode  of  conduct- 
ing negotiations;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
said  to  have  always  spoken  in  an  open 
straightforward  manner,  never  arguing,  but 
always  tenaciously  sticking  to  the  principal 
point.  Napoleon  said  that  "he  always 
turned  round  the  same  idea." 

About  the  same  time  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Pope  wrote 
him  an  autograph  letter,  containing  a  dis- 
pensation that  enabled  him  to  marry.  The 
lady  was  one  Madame  Grandt,  whom  he 
had  first  met  during  his  exile  in  London, 
and  who  afterwards  openly  lived  with  him 
in  Paris.  Napoleon,  expressing  himself 
somewhat  scandalised  at  the  immoral  con- 
nection, commanded  that  he  should  either 
marry  her  or  cease  to  live  with  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  arrival  of  the  dispen- 
sation, the  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
as  much  privacy  as  possible.  The  lady 
was  very  beautiful,  but  far  from  clever. 
Several  stories  are  told  of  her  hitise ;  the 
best  known  is  the  following :  Having  read 
Defoe's  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  she  was  one 
day  introduced  at  dinner  to  Sir  George 

♦  The  two  latter  were  afterwards  succeeded  by 
Cambac^r^s  and  Lebrun 
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Robinson;  thinking  him  to  be  the  veri- 
table Crusoe,  whose  adventures  she  had 
been  reading,  she  puzzled  him  exceeding- 
ly with  questions  about  his  shipwreck  and 
the  desert  island,  winding  up  the  absurd 
scene  by  asking  particularly  after  his  man 
Friday !  When  surprise  was  expressed  at 
his  choice  of  a  wife,  Talleyrand  replied, 
**  A  clever  wife  often  compromises  her 
husband,  a  stupid  one  only  compromises 
herself."  But  Madame  Talleyrand  was 
not  always  stupid.  When  Napoleon,  in 
congratulating  her  upon  her  marriage,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  errors  of  Madame 
Grandt  would  be  sunk  in  Madame  Talley- 
rand, she  replied,  "  In  that  respect  1  can- 
not do  better  than  follow  the  admirable 
example  of  your  Majesty." 

After  Napoleon's  coronation  there  gra- 
dually arose  between  him  and  his  great 
minister  a  coldness  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  grew  upon  the  former  into  an  intense 
dislike.  It  is  impossible,  in  so  brief  an 
article,  to  more  than  glance  at,  without 
attempting  to  explain,  the  causes  of  this 
change.  In  the  first  place,  Talleyrand 
was  opposed  to  the  marriage  with  Marie 
Louise ;  in  the  second  place,  he  was  op- 
posed to  his  master's  schemes  of  universal 
conquest,  for  his  sagacity  forewarned  him 
that  one  serious  reverse  would  crumble  his 
vast  empire  into  dust.  Such  counsels  ex- 
cited only  the  indignation  of  a  man  drunk 
with  victory. 

Was  Talleyrand  implicated  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ?  These 
are  "  historic  doubts "  that  have  been 
much  discussed  by  historians  and  biogra- 
phers. At  Elba,  Napoleon  distinctly  de- 
clared that  those,  the  worst  deeds  of  his 
life,  were  counselled  by  his  foreign  minis- 
ter; but  Napoleon  is  not  an  undeniable 
authority ;  besides,  at  that  time  he  was 
posing  himself  as  a  hero  of  virtue  before 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  was  desirous  of 
shifting  the  burden  of  his  crimes  unto 
other  shoulders.  Such  an  act  of  impolitic 
and  useless  bloodshed  was  utterly  opposed 
to  the  cold  calculating  character  of  the 
diplomatist,  which,  with  all  its  vices,  con- 
tained nothing  of  cruelty  or  vindictive- 
ness.*    With  the  Bourbons  he  always  de- 

*  Amongst  all  the  unsparing  insults  and  op« 
probrium  that  Napoleon  heaped  upon  his  minis- 
ter's head,  in  that  terrible  quarrel  between  them 
which  preceded  the  latter's  resignation,  no  refe- 
rence jyas  made  to  this  shameful  deed.   Surely  in 


sired  to  be  on  good  terms ;  another  rea- 
son which  argues  equally  against  his  par- 
ticipation in  either  act.  During  the  Sf>an- 
ish  war,  however,  Napoleon  wrote  him 
several  confidential  letters  couched  in  a 
strain  which  scarcely  bears  out  his,  Talley- 
rand's, assertion  that  he  had  strongly  op- 
posed the  expedition.  The  most  probable 
solution  of  the  doubts,  and  that  most  con- 
sonant with  his  character,  may  be  that, 
although  emphatically  averse  to  both 
those  acts  of  lawless  power,  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  passively  submitted  to  the  inevi- 
table. 

Created  Prince  of  Benevento,  enormous- 
ly rich,  and  broken  in  health,  Talleyrand 
availed  himself  of  the  rupture  with  his 
Imperial  master  to  resign  his  office.  He 
did  not  however  entirely  retire  firom  diplo- 
macy; but  continued  from  time  to  time 
to  superintend  several  important  negotia- 
tions. "  //  is  ihe  beginning  of  the  end  P^  he 
said  to  Savary  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  the  subse- 
quent disasters  of  that  terrible  campaign. 
But  although  he*  foresaw  that  the  star  of 
Napoleon  was  setting  fast,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  cold-blooded  tergiversation 
that  has  been  imputed  to  him.  His  urgent 
counsel  was,  "  Peace  with  Russia  at  any 
price."  When  the  Allies  were  marching 
upon  Paris  his  advice  was  that  the  Em- 
press should  remain  in  Paris  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  dynasty.  But  Joseph 
Buonaparte  decided  the  question  by  pro- 
ducing a  letter  from  his  brother,  in  which 
it  was  commanded  that  in  the  event  of 
such  a  crisis  as  that  in  which  they  were 
then  involved  Marie  Louise  should  at 
once  retire  into  the  provinces.*  ^^  Now 
what  shall  I  do  /"  he  said  to  Savary.  "  // 
does  not  suit  every  one  to  be  crushed  under 
the  ruins  of  an  edifice  that  is  overthrown  T 

From  that  hour  Talleyrand  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  house  of  the  Prince,  said : 
"  When  I  arrived  in  Paris  I  had  fiq  plan 

that  hour  of  ungovernable  rage  and  malice  the 
Emperor  would  not  have  forgotten  this  the  blaidc- 
est  accusation  that  he  could  have  hurled  against 
him  ?  For  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  scene 
see  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  *  Historical  Characters.' 
*  Napoleon  wrote  thus :  *^ If  Talleyrand  wislUs 
the  Empress  to  remain  in  Paris  it  is  to  b^ray 
her , . .  beware  of  that  man  T  Was  this  merely 
an  ebullition  ofgall  ?  Was  it  a  suspicion  founa- 
ed  upon  certain  premises  ?  Or  xvas  the  warminf^ 
warranted  by  ascertained  facts  f 
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I  referred  everything  to  Talleyrand;  he 
held  the  family  of  Napoleon  in  one  handy 
that  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  other — /  took 
wliat  he  gave  w^."  "//  must  be  either 
Buonaparte  or  Louis  the  Eighteenth^*  was 
his  counsel.  The  result  of  the  conference 
was  a  proclamation  refusing  to  treat  with 
any  member  of  Napoleon's  family.  This 
at  once  destroyed  the  plan  that  had  been 
mooted  of  a  regency  under  Marie  Louise, 
and  secured  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bons. 

"  How  did  you  contrive  to  overthrow 
the  Directory,  and  afterwards  Buonaparte 
himself?"  mquired  Louis.  "  Mon  Dieu, 
Sire !  I  have  done  nothing  for  it — there 
is  something  inexplicable  in  me  that  brings 
misfortunes  upon  all  those  who  neglect  me^ 
At  all  events,  Talleyrand  did  good  service 
to  his  country  in  pressing  forward  a  con- 
stitution to  limit  the  power  of  that  King 
of  whom,  and  of  the  family,  he  truly  said, 
that  in  their  exile  they  had  learned  nothing 
fior  forgotten  nothing. 

Created  Grand  Almoner  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Prince  was  despatched 
to  the  congress  at  Vienna,  with  secret  in- 
structions to  endeavor  to  sow  discord  be- 
tween the  Allies,  and  thus  break  up  the 
bond  of  hostility  so  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  France.  But  the  escape  of  Buonaparte 
from  Elba  scattered  all  these  plots  to  the 
winds. 

Napoleon  made  overtures  to  win  back 
Talleyrand  to  his  cause,  but  neitlier  inter- 
est nor  inclination  swayed  the  diplomatist 
in  that  direction;  the  Emperor  had  re- 
peatedly and  grossly  insulted  him,  added 
to  which  he  knew  that  both  France  and 
Europe  were  surfeited  with  war,  and  that, 
irresistible  as  was  the  storm  for  the  time, 
it  could  not  last.  So  he  retired  to  Carls- 
bad on  pretence  that  his  health  required 
the  waters. 

The  Hundred  Days  passed  away ;  but 
Louis  had  determined  upon  the  minister's 
disgrace.  Talleyrand  knew  this,  and,  pre- 
ferring to  take  the  initiative,  waited  upon 
the  King  at  Ghent,  the  day  after  Water- 
loo, to  request  permission  to  remain  at 
Carlsbad.  "  Certainly,  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
I  hear  the  waters  are  excellent,"  was  the 
reply.  But  His  Majesty  could  not  so 
easily  rid  himself  of  the  obnoxious  diplo- 
matist. The  Duke  of  Wellington  inform- 
ed him  that  if  he  wished  for  the  influence 
of  England  he  must  have  a  man  at  the 
head  of  the  government  in  whom  England 


could  confide.  The  party  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Legitimists,  through  Guizot,  de- 
manded that  a  cabinet  should  be  formed 
with  M.  Guizot  at  the  head;  so  on  the 
day  after  the  polite  dismissal  at  Ghent,  M. 
de  Talleyrand  received  a  mandate  to  join 
the  King  at  Cambrai.  But  he  had  his  re- 
venge in  refusing  to  form  a  ministry  until 
the  King  signed  a  proclamation,  the  pith 
of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
errors  of  his  late  reign. 

To  the  fallen  party  Talleyrand  behaved 
with  the  utmost  clemency,  providing  mem- 
bers of  those  who  wished  to  quit. France 
with  money  and  passports,  and  reducing 
the  proscription  list  to  half  the  original 
number. 

He  retained  the  premiership  of  France 
until  the  24th  of  September,  181 5.  But 
his  government  was  weak,  the  king  hos- 
tile. The  Emperor  Alexander  had  de- 
clared that  the  Tuileries  could  expect  no- 
thing from  St.  Petersburgh  while  M.  Talley- 
rand remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,* 
added  to  which  the  Minister  foresaw  the 
mischievous  effects  that  would  accrue  from 
the  violent  Royalist  reaction  that  was  at 
hand,  and  preferred  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion to  encountering  the  coming  storm. 

From  181 5  to  1830  he  took  no  active 
part  in  politics,  unless  it  was  to  protest 
against  the  Spanish  war,  and  to  utter  a  de- 
fence of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Much  of 
his  time  was  spent  at  Valen9y  upon  his 
estate.  In  Paris  his  drawing-room  vied 
in  magnificence,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of 
its  society,  with  the  royal  palaces— being 
a  second  and  almost  greater  court.  Here, 
paying  homage  to  the  great  diplomatist, 
assembled  all  the  beauty,  all  the  wit,  all  the 
riches,  and  all  the  intellect  of  the  Restora- 
tion. But  he  was  no  longer  the  gay  abbe\ 
the  petit  maitre  of  Du  Barry's  boudoir, 
with  whom  every  woman  was  in  love. 
The  picture  of  him  drawn  by  Lady  Mor- 
gan in  1816  is  not  an  attractive  one. 

"  Cold,  immovable,"  she  writes,  "  neither 
absent  nor  reflective,  but  impassible;  no 
color  varying  the  livid  pallor  of  his  face, 
no  expression  betraying  his  impenetrable 
character.  For  the  moment  one  could 
not  tell  whether  he  were  dead  or  living ; 
whether  the  heart  beat  or  the  brain 
throbbed,  no  mortal  observer  could  verify ; 

♦  The  Emperor  Alexander  conceived  an  invet- 
erate dislike  to  Talleyrand  for  the  neelect  that 
Russian  interests  received  at  his  hands  during 
the  congress  at  Vienna. 
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from  the  soul  of  that  man  the  world  is 
disdainfully  excluded ;  if  one  might  hazard 
a  conjecture  after  what  we  have  seen,  it  is 
to  recognise  in  him  the  enigmatical  sphinx 
who  said  *  Speech  was  given  us  to  conceal 
our  thoughts.*  Neither  the  most  tender 
love,  the  most  devoted  friendship,  nor  any 
community  of  interests  would  make  that 
face,  which'  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
book  in  a  dead  language,  speak.'' 

Another  writer,  pursuing  the  same 
theme,  says :  "  To  baffle  his  penetrating 
sagacity,  you  must  not  only  not  speak, 
but  not  think.  It  was  not  only  by  his 
language  that  he  concealed  his  thoughts, 
but  by  his  silence." 

On  account  of  the  numerous  bons  mots 
and  epigrams  that  claim  him  for  parent, 
Talleyrand  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
been  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  flip- 
pant wit.  Lamartine,  however,  has  given 
us  quite  a  different  picture  in  the  following 
passage:  "A  taste  for  lively  sallies  and 
epigrams  has  been  attributed  to  him  which 
he  did  not  possess.  He  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, slow,  careless,  natural,  somewhat 
idle  in  expression,  always  infallible  in  pre- 
cision. His  sentences  were  not  flashes  of 
light,  but  condensed  reflections  in  a  few 
words.*' 

On  the  first  day  of  the  revolution  of  July 
he  made  no  sign.  On  the  third  he  sent  his 
secretary  to  St.  Cloud  to  see  if  the  king 
were  still  there.  Upon  being  Informed  of 
the  departure  for  Rambouillet,  he  dispatched 
a  paper  to  Madame  Adelaide  at  Neuillet, 
containing  these  words:  "Madame  can 
put  every  confidence  in  the  bearer,  who  is 
my  secretary."  "  When  she  has  read  it,*' 
he  said  to  the  secretary,  "  let  it  be  burned 
or  brought  back  to  me ;  then  tell  her  that 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost — Due  d'Orleans 
must  be  here  to-morrow ;  let  him  take  the 
title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  has  been  already  accorded  to  him; 
the  rest  will  come." 

Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
he  undertook  the  embassy  to  St.  James*, 
and  obtained  the  recognition  of  England 
for  the  new  sovereign.  Thus  did  he  for 
the  fourth  time  change  the  dynasty  of 
France !  His  last  diplomatic  labors  were 
to  tide  over  the  Belgian  difficulties  and  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  the  quadruple  al- 
liance. 

The  end  was  coming  fast.  To  gratify 
his  family,  but  not  from  personal  convic- 
tion, he  consented  to  make  his  peace  with 


the  church.  During  his  last  hours  his 
rooms  were  filled  with  the  flower  of  Pa- 
risian society.  Louis  Philippe  himself 
visited  his  deathbed.  Those  last  hours  arc 
well  described  in  the  following  quotation : 
"  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  seated  upon  the 
side  of  his  bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
his  secretar)'.  It  was  evident  that  death 
had  set  his  seal  upon  that  marble  brow ; 
yet  I  was  struck  with  the  still  existing  vigor 
of  the  countenance.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  life  which  had  once  sufficed  to  furnish 
the  whole  being  was  now  contained  in  the 
brain.  From  time  to  time  he  raised  up  his 
head,  throwing  back  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment the  long  grey  locks  which  impeded 
his  sight,  and  gazed  around ;  and  then,  as 
if  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion, a  smile  would  pass  across  his  features 
and  his  head  would  again  fall  upon  his 
bosom.  He  saw  death  approaching 
neither  with  shrinking  nor  fear,  nor  yet 
with  any  affectation  of  scorn  or  defiance." 

He  died  on  the  17  th  of  May,  1838,  aged 
84. 

"  He  possessed  a  mixture  of  the  firm- 
ness of  Richelieu,  knowing  how  to  select 
a  party,  the  finesse  of  Mazarin,  knowing 
how  to  elude  it ;  the  restlessness  and  £eu> 
tious  readiness  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
with  a  little  of  the  magnificent  gallantry  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,"  says  a  French 
writer;  thus  connecting  him,  by  comparison, 
with  all  his  great  predecessors  in  state- 
craft. 

Guizot  thus  sums  up  his  character: 
^'  Out  of  a  crisis  or  a  congress  he  is  neither 
skilful  nor  powerful.  A  man  of  court  and 
of  diplomacy,  not  of  govemment,  and  less 
of  a  free  govemment  than  any  other ;  he 
excelled  in  treating  by  conversation,  by  an 
agreeableness  of  manner,  by  the  skilful  em- 
ployment of  his  social  relations  with  iso- 
lated people ;  but  authority  of  character, 
fecundity  of  talent,  promptitude  of  resolu- 
tion, power  of  eloquence,  sympathetic  in- 
telligence with  general  ideas  and  public 
passions,  all  these  great  means  of  acting 
upon  mankind  at  large  he  entirely  wanted. 
.  .  .  Ambitious  and  indolent,  flattering 
and  disdainful,  he  was  a  consummate  cour- 
tier in  the  art  of  pleasing  and  serving  with- 
out servility ;  supple  and  amenable  to  the 
highest  degree  when  it  was  useful  to  his 
fortunes ;  £dways  preserving  the  air  of  in- 
dependence; an  unscrupiUous  politician, 
indifferent  to  the  means  and  almost  to  the 
end,  provided  that  it  secured  his  peraona 
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success;  more  bold  than  profound  in  his 
views,  coldly  courageous  in  peril,  adapted 
for  the  grand  affairs  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  the  great  air  and  the  great 
day  of  liberty  he  was  out  of  his  element, 
and  was  incapable  of  action." 

Talleyrand  could  neither  loye  nor  hate; 
he  was  a  passionless  man  ;  he  never  com- 
mitted a  cruel  or  vindictive  action,  and 
never  a  purely  motiveless  generous  one. 
Every  thought,  feeling,  plan  of  his  nature 
revolved  round  one^  great  centre — self. 
He  could  not,  as  a  great  statesman,  have 
created  a  broad,  comprehensive  scheme  of 
government ;  his  own  petty  interests  ever 
dwarfed  his  ideas.  In  him  the  reasoning 
faculty  was  largely  developed,  the  imagina- 
tive not  at  all;  he  trusted  to  no  deduc- 
tions, to  no  speculations  that  were  not 
rigidly  derived  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
periences :  hence  his  views,  although  won- 
derfully correct,  were  never  all-compre- 
hensive. He  understood  mankind  sec- 
tionally ;  he  could  almost  infallibly  foresee 
how  each  section  would  act  singly  /  but  of 
that "  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  " — of  those  subtle  links  that  can 
mass  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  by  which 
all  great  rulers  have  swayed  their  worlds,  he 
knew  nothing.  Because  no  process  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  no  experience, 
how^ever  extended,  can  deduce  them ; 
their  existence  can  only  be  revealed  by  the 
inspiration  of  those  creative  faculties  of 
the  mind  that  revealed  to  Shakespeare  a 
Macbeth  and  a  Hamlet. 

He  worked  for  the  greatness. of  France, 
because  upon  the  greatness  of  France  de- 
pended the  greatness  of  Talleyrand.  He 
was  purely  a  cynic — the  well-being  of 
mankind  never  for  a  moment  entered  into 
his  calculations.  To  him  the  world  was  a 
chess-board  —  mankind  the  pieces;  he 
ranged  his  kings  and  his  queens,  his 
bishops  and  his  generals,  and  played  them 
one  against  the  other ;  when  the  game  was 
exhausted  and  the  sovereign  was  encom- 
passed by  enemies  beyond  all  hope  of 
escape,  he  cried  "  Checkmate,"  and  began 
the  game  afresh.  It  was  said  of  him, 
"  Like  a  cat  he  always  falls  upon  his  feet ; 
cats  do  not  follow  their  masters,  they  are 
faithful  to — the  house '^ 

His  vices  were  those  of  the  age  in  which 
he  was  educated;  his  licentiousness,  his 
cynicism,  his  skepticism,  his  selfish  con- 
tempt for  mankind,  were  learned  in  the 
boudoir  of  Du  Barry.     In  reason  and  in 


action,  he  was  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
in  thought  and  feeling,  he  was  of  the 
ancien  regime.  His  liberalism  had  been 
learned  in  the  school  of  Voltaire;  he  ac- 
cepted the  advance  of  political  ideas  as  a 
necessity,  but  with  no  sympathy.  "  The 
thoughts,"  he  said,  "  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  intelligent  persons  in  any  age  or 
country  are  sure,  with  more  or  less  fluctua- 
tions, to  become  in  the  end  the  public 
opinion  of  their  age  or  community."  And 
he  always  yielded  to  public  opinion. 

While  attached  to  any  government,  he 
served  it  faithfully  and  zealously;  and  in 
all  his  tergiversations  he  scrupulously  re- 
tained the  outward  forms  of  decency,  re- 
serving to  himself  a  respectable  excuse  for 
his  defection :  "  /  have  never  kept  fealty 
to  any  one  longer  than  he  has  himself  been 
obedient  to  common-sense^^  he  said. 

The  most  brilliant  of  his  talents  was  a 
marvellous  and  almost  prophetic  foresight, 
in  proof  of  which  I  extract  the  two  follow- 
ing quotations  from  his  writings.  The 
prophecy  contained  in  the  first  is  rapidly 
coming  to  pass;  that  contained  in  the 
second  has  just  been  wonderfully  fulfilled : 

"Upon  the  side  of  America,  Europe 
should  always  keep  her  eyes  open,  and 
furnish  no  pretence  for  recrimination  or  re- 
prisals. America  grows  each  day.  She 
will  become  a  colossal  power,  and  the 
time  may  arrive  when,  brought  into  closer 
communion  with  Europe  by  means  of  new 
discoveries,  she  will  desire  to  have  her  say 
in  our  affairs,  and  put  in  her  hand  as  well. 
Political  prudence  then  imposes  upon  the 
government  of  the  old  world  to  scrupu- 
lously watch  that  no  pretext  is  given  her 
for  such  an  interference.  The  day  that 
America  sets  her  foot  in  Europe,  peace  and 
security  will  be  banished  for  many  years." 

"Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves;  the 
European  balance  that  was  established  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  will  not  last  for- 
ever. It  will  be  overturned  some  day; 
but  it  promises  us  some  years  of  peace. 
The  greatest  danger  that  threatens  it  in 
the  future  are  the  aspirations  that  are 
growing  universal  in  Central  Germany.  . 
The  necessities  of  self-defence  and  a  com- 
mon peril  have  prepared  all  minds  for 
Germanic  unity.  That  idea  will  continue 
to  develop  until  some  day  one  of  the  great 
powers  who  make  part  of  the  Confedera- 
tion will  desire  to  realise  4hat  unity  for  its 
own  profit  Austria  is  not  to  be  feared, 
being  composed  of  pieces  that  have  no 
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unity  among  themselves.  It  is  then 
Prussia  who  ought  to  be  watched;  she 
will  try,  and  if  she  succeeds  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  balance  of  power  will  be 


changed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for 
Europe  new  bases  and  a  new  organisa- 
tion."— Temple  Bar, 


■^  ♦  * 
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Physics  and  Politics;  or,  Thoughts  upon  the 
Application  of  "  Natural  Selection"  and  "  Inheri- 
tance" to  Political  Society.  By  Walter  Bagehot. 
New- York :    /?.  Appleton  6*  Co, 

The  aim  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  how  upon 
one  or  two  great  points  the  "  new  ideas  "  which 
have  come  from  **  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
much  physical  knowledge"  are  modifying  "  two 
old  sciences — politics  and  political  economy." 
It  is  the  first  noteworthy  attempt  that  has  yet 
been  made  toward  applying  those  principles 
which  are  slowly  crystallizing  into  the  science  of 
sociology  to  the  complex  problem  of  man's  history 
and  development;  and  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  ideas  and  methods 
of  physical  science  which  has  been  so  marked 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Bagehot*s  theory  is,  that  man  is  subjected 
to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  any  other  species  of 
animal.  By  **  inheritance"  he  has  certain  ten- 
dencies which,  as  soon  as  they  develop,  are  ope- 
rated upon  by  "  natural  selection,"  and  with  him, 
as  with  lower  forms,  any  useful  variation  would 
be  likely  to  be  preserved  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  would  give  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. The  variation  so  preserved  would  be 
transmitted  by  "  inheritance,"  so  that  there  is 
really  a  physical  cause  for  the  improvement  of 
man  from  generation  to  generation.  For  example, 
the  first  aggregation  of  individuals  that  establish 
something  like  a  government  strong  enough  to 
compel  obedience  would  have  such  an  enormous 
advantage  over  any  individuals  not  so  governed 
that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  government 
must  have  been  very  generally  established  early 
in  the  **  preliminary  age."  The  struggle  would 
then  be  between  various  kinds  of  government, 
and  the  best  would  necessarily  prevail,  because 
the  best  government  in  those  days  was  simply 
that  which  was  strongest.  The  natural  result  of 
this  would  be  that  reverence  for  the  law  would  be 
transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  would  hare  a 
tendency  to  develop ;  and  with  the  dominance  of 
law  the  age  of  politics  has  begun. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  theory  thus  out- 
lined that  it  really  seems  to  offer  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  some  nations — China, 
for  example — after  reaching  a  certain  stage  of 
development,  have  remained  stationary  for  cen- 
tury after  century;  while  others  press  forward 
in  never-ending  progress.  In  the  former  case 
that  reverence  for  law  which  was  so  great  a  source 
of  strength  in  the  earlier  ages  has  closed  up  all 


the  avenues  of  advance.  "  It  is  in  the  process  of 
becoming  a  nation,  and  in  order  to  become  such, 
that  they  subjected  theitiselves  ■  to  the  influence 
which  has  made  them  stationary.  They  could  not 
become  a  real  nation  without  binding  themselves 
by  a  fixed  law  and  usage,  and  it  is  the  fixity  of 
that  law  and  usage  which  has  kept  them  as  they 
were  ever  since."  Only  those  nations  progress 
who  can  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of 
custom  and  adopt  the  rule  of  choice — who  can,  in 
other  words,  reject  particular  laws  and  choose 
others  without  so  far  losing  respect  for  law  in 
general  as  to  retrace  their  steps  through  anarchy 
to  their  original  barbarism.  This  capacity  for 
orderly  change  is  brought  about  and  fostered  by 
free  discussion ;  and  this  explains  why  the  En- 
glish and  Americans  are  the  most  progressive  na> 
tions  on  the  globe. 

All  these  points  are  treated  by  Mr.  Bagehot 
with  consummate  subtlety  and  skill ;  and  his 
style  is  a  model  of  simple  and  lucid  statement. 
His  papers  are  too  brief  and  cursory,  however,  to 
be  satisfactory;  they  merely  outline  a  theory 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  seems  to  demand  care- 
ful and  ample  elaboration.  Unless  Herbert 
Spencer's  long  announced  work  covers  the 
ground,  we  hope  to  see  Mr.  Bagehot  return  to  a 
theme  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  his  best 
powers. 

"  Physics  and  Politics  "  forms  the  second  vol- 
ume in  the  **  International  Scientific  Series." 

MlDDLKMARCH  :  A  StUDY  OF  ENGLISH  PRO- 
VINCIAL Life.  By  "George  Eliot."  New- 
York  :  Harper  dr*  Bros,     2  vols. 

The  elaborate  review  of  this  work,  copied 
elsewhere  from  Blackwood's  Magazine^  leaves 
nothing  for  us  to  say  here,  except  to  urge  all  our 
readers  to  give  it  a  careful  and  studious  pemsal. 
While  it  was  yet  being  published,  the  London 
Spectator  remarked  that  **  Middlemarch"  promis- 
ed to  be  "one of  the  great  books  of  the  world." 
We  think  that  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  It 
is  the  greatest  novel  that  readers  of  this  genera- 
tion have  read,  or  are  likely  to  read ;  and  we  doubt 
if,  as  a  philosophical  analysis  of  human  character 
and  picture  of  human  life,  it  has  ever  been  sur- 
passed in  its  special  field.  One  such  book  as 
this,  written,  say,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  would 
give  us  a  better  and  truer  idea  of  the  real  life 
and  personality  of  the  ancient  Athenians  than  all 
the  literature  and  monuments  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us ;  and  the  time  will  come,  doubtless, 
when  "  Middlemarch"  itself  will  have  a  confessed 
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historical  value,  apart  from  its  interest  as  a  story. 
If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  work,  it  is 
that,  like  "  Romola"  and  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,"  it  is  too  sad,  and  even  disheartening.  In 
"George  Eliot*s**  theory  of  life,  circumstances — 
the  conditions  in  which  the  individual  is  cast  with 
small  volition  of  his  own — are  as  inexorable  and 
pitiless  as  "The  Fate  of  Grecian  Mythology." 
Man  is  bom  into  the  world — sometimes  with 
noble  endowments  and  aspirations.  He  labors 
to  attain  this  good  and  that ;  but  it  all  ends  in 
defeat,  and  he  finds  himself  borne  onward  on  a 
stream  of  Events,  each  connected  with  the  other, 
but  over  the  course  ofVhich  he  has  no  more 
control  than  the  chip  has  over  the  current  which 
floats  it  onward  to  the  sea.  As  she  expresses  it  in 
her  "  Spanish  Gypsy  :" 

"  Such  revenge 
Is  wrought  by  the  long  travail  of  manhood 
On  him  who  scorns  it,  and  would  shape  his  life 
Without  obedience." 

This  may  be  so— perhaps  it  is — something  like 
it  often  forces  itself  upon  our  thoughts.  But  the 
man  or  people  that  accepts  it  as  a  finality  has  lost 
the  only  spur  to  achievement 

Miles  Standish,  the  Puritan  Captain.  (The 
Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America.)  By  John  S. 
C.  Abbott.     New-York :  Dadd  6r*  Mead,  1873. 

The  author  remarks  in  his  introduction  that 
"it  has  been  a  constant  pleasure"  to  him  "to  en- 
deavor to  rear  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  heroic  cap- 
tain and  the  noble  man,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  great  Republic ;"  and  it  certainly  affords  us 
pleasure  to  say  that  this  volume  is  vastly  superior 
to  his  "Life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  reviewed  in  this 
department  last  month.  In  fact,  considering  the 
purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  subserve  as  a 
popular  sketch,  it  is  excellent  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects; and  confirms  our  opinion  that  in  "The 
Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America,"  Mr.  Abbott 
has  found  a  congenial  and  appropriate  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Of  course  there  have 
not  been  enough  authentic  details  of  the  life  of 
Miles  Standish  preserved  to  make  more  than  a 
brief  biographical  sketch ;  but  the  present  volume, 
taking  him  as  a  central  figure,  gives  the  best  nar- 
rative we  have  seen  of  the  proximate  causes  which 
led  to  the  exodus  of  the  Puritans  from  England, 
of  the  circumstances  attending  their  ciu!j...iion  to 
America,  and  of  the  earlier  years  of  their  settle- 
ment in  New-England. 

The  story  is  a  pathetic  one,  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  privations  and  multiform  suffering; 
but  as  full  also  of  heroism,  of  fortitude,  and  of 
noble  self-sacrifice  as  any  other  ever  told  by  man. 
It  is  a  genuine  consolation  to  think  that  such- 
fearful  trials  have  been  so  gloriously  rewarded ; 
and  every  reader  of  this  narrative  will  feel  that 
the  fine  monument,  a  description  and  picture  of 
which  is  given  in  the  closing  chapter,  is  a  deserved 
tribute  .tu  a  man  who,  though  playing  but  a  small 


part  on  the  world's  stage  while  he  lived,  yei  exer 
cised  an  immeasurably  important  and  ameliorating 
influence  on  the  future  of  his  race. 

The  Ocean  World  ;  being  a  Description 
OF  the  Sea  and  some  of  its  Inhabitants. 
By  Louis  Figuier.  New-York :  D,  Appleton  6r*  Co, 

**The  Ocean  World"  forms  the  third  vol- 
ume in  the  new  revised  and  popular  edition  of 
Figuier*s  works,  the  publication  of  which  was 
commenced  a  few  months  ago.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  noticing  previous  volumes  of  the  series, 
spoken  of  the  great  charm  of  Figuier's  writings, 
and  warned  the  reader  against  accepting  all  his 
statements  of  facts,  and  especially  the  conclusions 
he  draws  from  them.  It  remains  to  add  now, 
that  many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  these  works  on  the  score  of  accuracy  and  good 
taste,  are  obviated  by  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  present  edition  has  been  revised  by 
leading  English  specialists.  Each  volume  has 
passed  under  the  hands  of  some  well-known  ex- 
pert in  the  Subject  treated  of,  and  the  result  has 
been  that,  while  little  of  their  original  attractive- 
ness has  been  lost,  the  books  have  gained  im- 
mensely as  regards  their  scientific  value. 

"The  Ocean  World,"  for  example,  has  been 
edited  by  Prof.  E.  Perceval  Wright,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  who,  as  he  explains  in  the  pre- 
face, undertook  to  revise  it  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  have  "  no  difficulty  in  simply  re- 
taining the  text  that  helps  to  explain  the  in 
general  excellent  wood-cuts  that  illustrate"  the 
volume.  "Those  who  will  compare  the  present 
edition  with  that  of  1869,"  he  adds,  "  will  see 
that  the  alterations  have  been  very  numerous  and 
important,  several  chapters  being  nearly  re-writ- 
ten ;  that  all  the  dogmatic  assertions,  so  striking 
in  the  edition  of  1869,  have  been  toned  down  in 
conformity  with  that  modesty  that  should  charac- 
terize the  searchers  after  truth ;  and  that  the  more 
rampant  twigs  of  French  eloquence  have  been 
pruned  in  conformity  with  our  quieter  if  not  bet- 
ter taste." 

The  book  is  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of 
marine  phenomena,  and  contains  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  wood-cuts,  most  of  which  are  ad- 
mirable and  really  illustrative  of  the  text. 

A  book  of  noble  inspirations,  edifying  doc- 
trine, and  winning  eloquence  is  TAe  Perfect  Life^ 
by  William  EUery  Channing.  (Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.)  It  contains  twelve  discourses,  selected 
from  Mr.  Channing's  unpublished  writings  by 
his  nephew,  William  Henry  Channing,  present- 
ing his  idea  of  the  true  function  of  religion  and 
the  way  in  which  it  should  act  upon  man's  life. 
Some  of  the  titles  of  the  discourses  are,  "  The 
Religious  Principle  in  Human  Nature,"  "God 
Revealed  in  the  Universe  and  in  Humanity," 
"The  Universal  Father,"  "The  True  End  of 
Life,"  "The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
and   "The  Church  Universal"    All  the  others 
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are  on  kindred  themes,  and  have  a  certain  con-     riod  from  Gregory  the  Seventh  ^to  Innocent  |the 
secutiveness  and  co-relatjon.  Third,  from  a.d.  1085  to  1215. 


Among  the  most  successful  books  published 
during  the  "holiday  season,"  whose  attractions, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  that  season,  was 
The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Dr,  %  G,  Hoi- 
landj  (Scribner  &  Co.)  One  compact  quarto 
contains  all  Dr.  Holland's  poems,  from  **  Bitter 
Sweet"  to  "The  Marble  Prophecy,"  not  omitting 
the  shorter  poems,  on  which,  in  our  opinion,  his 
reputation  will  chiefly  rest.  The  volume  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  copiously  illustrated,  handsomely 
printed,  with  a  red-line  border  around  each  page, 
and  a  good  portrait  of  the  author. 

Independent  of  the  "original  designs  by 
eminent  American  artists,"  Mr.  Robert  Hewitt's 
work  on  \Coffee:  Its  History^  Cultivation^  and 
Usest  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,)  is  very  inviting  and 
full  of  information,  Mr.  Hewitt  is  an  enthusiast 
concerning  his  subject,  but  his  enthusiasm  is  of  a 
rational  and  practical  sort;  and  though  Elia's 
"  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig"  flavofs  the  Intro- 
duction, the  remainder  of  his  book  is  given  to 
really  curious  and  entertaining  facts  concerning 
the  history  of  the  coffee  plant,  its  cultivation  in 
various  countries,  the  methods  of  making  coffee, 
and  some  valuable  statistical  tables.  It  is  a  book 
with  which  all  lovers  of  this  noble  beverage  should 
be  acquainted. 

The  great  Events  of  History,  from  the 
Creation  of  Man  till  the  present  Time,  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  designed  for  schools,  pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  (New- 
York.)  It  was  prepared  by  William  F.  Collier, 
LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  chapters 
containing  the  events  from  the  Creation  of  Man 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  arti- 
cles on  the  settlement  of  America,  the  Indian 
Wars,  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of 
1812,  the  American  Rebellion,  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  have  been  added  by  an  American 
editor,  who  remains  anonymous.  The  book  is 
well  arranged  and  comprehensive,  and  will  meet 
a  want  in  our  schools. 
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A    Hungarian    translation   of  Mr.   Lecky's 
"History  of  Rationalism  in   Europe"   has  ap- 
peared at  Pesth, 

Freytag,  the  well-known  German  novelist, 
will  shortly  put  forth  a  new  novel,  "Ingo  und 
Ingraban,"  one  of  the  series  which  he  calls  "  Die 
Ahnen"— "  The  Ancestors." 

The  full  title  of  Earl  Russell's  new  volume  of 
essays  is  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  in  the  West  of  Europe,  from  the 
Reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  Council  of  Trent." 

The  fourth  part  of  Prof.  Luigi  Mariani's  "  Stu- 
dii  Storid  "  has  appeared,  which  contains-  the  pe- 


A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Sanscrit  has 
been  completed.  It  was  first  projected  and  exe- 
cuted by  Dr.  Carey.  A  new  translation  was  after- 
ward projected,  and  it  has  now  been  completed  by 
an  old  German  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Wenyer. 

Mr.  Robert  Browning  is  at  work  on  a  new 
poem,  and  has  been  forswearing  dinner-parties  of 
late,  in  order  to  write  the  more  diligently — a  real 
piece  of  self-denial,  for  the 'author  of  **  Paracel- 
sus" and  "  Fifine"  loves  the  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul  which  are  tO  be  had  at  good  houses. 
'—Public  Opinion, 

The  Athenemm  proposes  that  a  fresh  move  in 
the  direction  of  International  Copyright  and  of 
uniform  International  Postage  be  made  next  sum- 
mer, when  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Free 
Trade  League — many  of  whom  will  be  literary 
men — are  assembled  in  London  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Cobden  Club. 

The  number  of  booksellers  in  France  and  her 
dependencies  is  returned  at  5,674 ;  that  of  print- 
ing oflices,  at  1,399;  and  that  of  lithographic  . 
establishments,  at  1,624.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
first  class,  one-eighth  of  the  second,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  third,  are  in  Paris.'  There  are 
2,303  periodicals,  of  which  846  are  in  Paris. 

"Long  Ago"  is  the  title  of  a  new  London 
monthly  periodical,  to  be  devoted  to  popular  an- 
tiquities, with  departments  for  reports  of  archae- 
ological societies,  researches,  etc.  The  principal 
feature,  however,  is  to  be  a  series  of  original  arti- 
cles, by  well-known  writers,  on  manners,  customs, 
and  literary,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  "  olden 
time." 

The  first  volume  has  appeared  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  a  Russian  translation  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ty- 
lor*s  "  Primitive  Culture."  The  German  version 
of  the  same  work  is  also  announced  as  being  just 
about  to  appear ;  and  a  French  translation  of  Mr. 
Tylor*s  "Early  History  of  Mankind,"  with  notes 
by  the  translator,  M.  Emile  Cartailhac,  and  by  M. 
Quatrefages,  is  stated  to  be  in  preparation. 

A  WORK  of  great  historical  interest',  and  relat- 
ing to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the 
French  navy,  has  just  been  published,  under  the 
title,  "Du  Quesne  et  la  Marine  de  son  Temps,** 
by  Henri  Plon,  in  two  thick  volumes,  large  octavo. 
Du  Quesne,  one  of  the  most  eminent  naval  com- 
manders of  the  time,  was  ^<tprot^eo{  Richelieu, 
and  friend  of  Mazarin  and  Colbert. — GalignanL 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  of  the  British 
army,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  Indian  tale  of  the 
period  of  the  mutinies,  but  from  an  exclusively  n»> 
tive  point  of  view.  Colond  Meadows  Taylor  will 
then  have  written  three  tales,  illustrating  three 
great  epochs  of  Indian  history:  1657,  1757,  and 
1857;  the  years  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahxmtta  Se- 
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wajee,  of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  and  of  the  Sepoy  in  obtaining  the  insertion  of  the  famous  explana 
mutinies.  The  characters  in  'Tara,'  the  tale  of  tory  clause  which  presses  so  heavily  on  all  sacer 
1657,  and  in  the  forthcoming  work,  are  exclusive-     dotalists  and  sacramentarians.     We  believe 


ly  native. 

We  take  the  following  facts  from  M.  de  Lave- 
leye*s  interesting  work  on  journalism.    In  the 
United  States  and  in   Switzerland  there  is   one 
newspaper  to  every  six  thousand  inhabitants.     In 
Denmark,  one  to  every,  eight  thousand.     In  Ger- 
many, Norway,  and  Holland,  one  to  every  eigh- 
teen thousand.     In  France,  one  to  every  twenty 
thousand.    In  Sweden,  one  to  every  twenty-two 
thousand.     In  Englan'l,  one  to  every  twenty-four 
thousand.     In  Belgium,  one  to  every  twenty-six 
thousand.    In  other  countries,  such  as  Austria 
and  Italy,  far  fewer. 

The  Athenaum  of  November  23d  says .  The 

following  lines  by  Moore  are,  we  believe,  now 

published  for  the  first  time  : 

When  life  kwks  lone  and  dreary, 
What  light  can  dispel  the  gloom  ? 
When  Time's  swift  wing  is  weary. 
What  charm  can  refresh  his  plume  ? 
*Tis  woman,  whose  sweetness  beameth 
On  all  that  we  feel  or  see. 
And  if  man  of  Heaven  e'er  dreameth, 
'Tis  when  he  thinks  purely  of  theej 
Oh!  woman! 

M.  l'Abbe  Houssaye,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Paris  clergy,  has  just 
published  the  first  instalment  of  a  life  of  Cardinal 
de  B^rulle,  so  well  known  as  a  diplomatist,  and 
also  as  having  founded  the  French  Oratory.  The 
principal  feature  of  his  work  consists  in  th^  Car- 


the 
interesting  document  will  shortly  be  published, 
and  with  annotations. — Rock, 

The  livraison  of  M.  Tedener's  Bulletin  du  Bi- 
bliophile for  August-September,  just  issued,  con- 
tains a  number  of  interesting  articles.     Let  us 
name,  amongst  others,  some  inedites  letters   of 
Marie  de  Savoie  Nemours,  Queen  of  Portugal 
(1646-1683),   Catherine    de    Bourbon,  sister    of 
Henry  the   Fourth,  King  of   France,   and  the 
Count  de  St.   Florentin,    Minister    of   Foreign 
Affairs  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
M.  A.  Briquet  contributes  a  curious  notice  of  the 
poet  Chapelain's  library.     Our  readers  are  aware, 
no  doubt,  that  Chapelain,  the  famous  author  of 
"  La  Pucelle,"  and  one  of  Boileau's  victims,  was, 
in  his  time,  the  great  judge  in  matters  of  taste. 
Most  of  his  works  are  still  unpublished. 

In  the  new  edition  of  his  history.  Dr.  Hill  pur- 
ton  has   re-written  many  portions  of  the  work, 
particularly  in  Volume  I.,  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made,  for  the  first  time,  to  connect  an  historical 
narrative  with  archaeology  proper.    The  whole 
question  of  the  Roman  occupation  has  been   re- 
considered, and  Dr.  Burton,  in  his  conclusions, 
may  appear  to  some  people  not  to  have  shown  suf- 
ficient deference    to    the  authority  of  Tacitus. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  result  of 
recent  discovery  in  regard  to  the  stone  and  bronze 
ages  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  author  has 
added  largely  to  his  previous  notice  of  the  Norse 


dinal*s  correspondence  relating  to  the  marriage  of  invaders  and  settlers.     In  its  new  form  the  work 

Charles  the  First  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  embraces  a  period  of  1700  years. 
France.     Several   letters  forming   part   of    this 

series,  which  had  never  been  printed  before,  wUl  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  of  the  manuscript  depart- 

appear  in  the  second  volume.  ment  in  the  British  Museum,  ^und  some  weeks 

ago,  in  one  of  the  thirteenth-century  Harleian 

~  The   Maharajah  of  Cashmere  is  desirous  of  manuscripts,  the  probable  original  of  Chaucer's 

having  several  scientific  works  translated  from  the  „  prioress's  Tale  "  of  the  Christian  boy  killed  by 


English  into  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  as  he  un- 
derstands that  there  are  many  able  scholars  in 
England  and  Germany,  he  has  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Nassau  Lees,  who  is  to 
select  competent  persons  for  the  work.  His  High- 
ness has  had  some  works  already  translated  in 
Calcutta.  He  has  requested  that,  as  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  European  series  of  translations, 
Prof.  Liebig's  work  on  Chemistry,  or  some  other 
standard  book  on  the  same  subject,  should  be 

one  of  the  works  translated.    An  undertaking  of     /^ongoVh^^ryearV)i^  GautiVr  de  Coincy's 

this  sort  ought  to  prove  most  useful.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  the  Harleian  MS.  for 


a  Jew  and  brought  to  life  again  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Further  search  showed  that  the  MS.  was 
one  of  Gautier  de  Coincy's  collection  of  translated 
Miracles  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  the  Abb^  Poquet 
had  printed  it  in  1657  from  a  Soissons  MS.  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  though  without  any  notice  of 
the  relation  of  the  boy-miracle  to  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tale.  The  only  old  Latin  representative 
of  the  story  now  known  is  contained  in  the 
'  Fortalitium  Fidei,"  written  in  1459  and  printed 


Professor  Lorimer  (of  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, Queen's  square)  has  recently  discovered  in 
«*  Dr.  Williams's  Library"  an  important  memo- 
randum of  the  great  Scotch  Reformer  relating  to 
the  posture  in  which  communicants  should  receive 
the  elements  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Knox  would 
have  had  it — as  at  the  time  of  the  original  insti- 
tution— ^in  a  sitting  posture ;  but  this  being  ob- 
jected to  and  kneeling  insisted  on,  he  succeeded 


the  Chaucer  Society,  which  has  already  reprinted 
for  its  members  the  Latin  text  from  the  "  Forta- 
litium T'ldel^—AtAenaum. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Americans  are 
the  most  omnivorous  readers  in  the  world.  So 
far  as  newspapers  are  concerned  this  is  probably 
true,  but  we  think  the  usual  estimate  as  to  our 
taste  for  books  is  exaggerated.     English  books 
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are  higher- priced  than  ours,  and  they  depend 
largely  for  readers  through  the  circulating  libra- 
ries, where  one  book  must  necessarily  find  many 
readers.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  their  sales  in  excess  of  ours. 
We  find  in  recent  London  journals  reports  of 
sales  at  the  autumn  trade- sale,  by  John  Murray, 
which  would  seem  to  bear  out  our  argument. 
Mr.  Murray,  at  his  annual  sales,  first  entertains 
the  trade  at  a  dinner  (what  can  Brother  John 
do  without  well  fortifying  his  inner  man?)  and 
then  proceeds  to  offer  his  books  in  definite  lots. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results :  4000  copies  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Speaker's  "  Commentary 
on  the  Bible;'*  1800  of  Smith's  ** Dictionary  of 
the  Bible"  (a  book  that  has  already  had  a  very 
large  circulation);  6200  of  Mr.  Darwin's  new 
work  on  the  "Expression  of  the  Emotions  in 
Man  and  Animals"  (these  orders  are  in  ad- 
vance of  publication) ;  7200  Dr.  Smith's  "Latin- 
English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary;"  16,200 
Dr.  William  Smith's  "Latin  Course;"  4700  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Greek  Course;"  12,000 Murray's  "  Stu- 
dent's Manuals ;"  8000  Smith's  "  Industrial  Bio- 
graphies" (books  that  have  outsold  the  American 
editions  at  lower  prices);  12,000  Dr.  Smith's 
smaller  "History,"  and  so  on  through  a  long 
MsV—Appleton's  Journal, 
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New  Exploring  Expeditions.— The  number 
of  exploring  expeditions  sent  out  at  the  close  of 
1872  was  noticeably  large.  We  may  mention,  first, 
two  naval  expeditions  to  continue  the  surveys  for 
a  ship  canal  through  the  Darien  and  Nicaraugua 
routes,  in  charge  of  Commanders  Selfridge  and 
Lull  respectively.^  The  initial  point  for  the  former 
was  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus*  from 
whence  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Atralo  River 
could  be  most  easily  reached;  for  the  second, 
Greytown,  on  the  Atlantic. 

2.  An  expedition  organized  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment by  Commodore  Wyman,  its  hydro- 
graphic  chief,  to  explore  the  seas  between  our 
Pacific  States  and  China  and  Japan,  and  construct 
more  accurate  charts  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 
Other  scientific  researches  will  be  subordinate  to 
the  work  of  cartography. 

3.  The  American  Palestine  Exploration  Commit- 
tee's expedition,  under  charge  of  Lieut.  Edgar  Z. 
Steever,  of  the  United  Stales  Army,  who  will  be 
accompanied  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Paine,  as  naturalist 
and  archaeologist,  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Van  Dyck, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Beirut,  as  linguist. 

4.  A  British  Admiralty  expedition  round  the 
world,  in  the  ChalUngf,  Capt.  G.  S.  Nares,  with 
a  distin^ished  scientific  corps,  headed  by  Prof. 
Wyville  Thomson.  Its  course  is  thus  described 
in  Nature  of  Oct.  31,  1872 : 

"The  vessel,  which  is  at  present  at  Sheerness, 
will  probably  go-round  to  Portsmouth  about  the 


middle  of  November,  and  sail  from  thence  in  the 
beginning  of  December  for  Gibraltar,  the  first 
haul  of  the  dredge  being  made  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  if  the  weather  should  chance  to  be  favora- 
ble. From  Gibraltar  she  will  proceed  to  Madeira, 
thence  to  St.  Thomas,  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda, 
the  Azores ;  from  thence  to  Bahia,  touching  at 
Fernando  Norohna;  then  across  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and,* after  a  stay  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, southward  to  the  Crozetts  and  Marion 
Islands  and  Kerguelens  Land.  A  run  south- 
ward  will  then  be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
ice,  and  the  course  thence  be  made  to  Sydney. 
New-Zealand,  the  Campbell  and  Auckland 
groups,  Torres  Straits,  New-Guinea,  and  New- 
Ireland  will  then  be  visited.  A  long  cruise  of 
perhaps  a  year  will  then  be  made  among  the 
Pacific  islands ;  thence  the  expedition,  passing 
between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  visiting  Luzon 
and  its  neighborhood,  will  proceed  to  Japan, 
where  a  stay  of  two  or  three  months  is  expected. 
Thence  northward  to  Kamchatka,  whence  a  run 
will  be  made  northward  through  Behring's 
Straits,  and  then  through  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
southward  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  so  through 
the  deep  eastern  region  of  the  Pacific  by  Easter 
Island,  and  possibly  by  the  Galapagos  Archipel- 
ago to  the  Horn,  and  thence  home.  The  voyage 
is  expected  to  take  about  three  and  a  half  years." 

5.  A  Royal  Geographical  Society's  expedition, 
under  Lieut.  Grandy,  R.N.,  called  the  "Living- 
stone Congo  Expedition,"  landing  at  St.  Paulo  de 
Loando,  and  exploring  the  course  of  the  Congo 
with  reference  to  its  junction  with  the  Lualaba. 
Another,  under  Lieut  Cameron,  R.N.,  accom- 
panying Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  Zanzibar,  thence  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  under  his  auspices  and 
instructions.  These  two  expeditions  ought  to 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  main  features  of 
Inner  Africa  south  of  the  equator. 

6.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.^  Grant  DufPs 
"  pre-historic"  excursion  in  Asia  Elinor. 

7.  An  exploration  of  the  Faroe  Islands  by  the 
United  Steamers  Company  of  Copenhagen,  pri- 
marily to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  coal  de- 
posits which  this  Company  is  to  work,  under  a 
grant  from  the  government,  but  also  to  investigate 
the  general  geology  and  natural  history  of  these 
little-known  islands. 

8.  We  may  add  here,  as  not  previously  noticed, 
the  soundings  carried  on  in  July,  August,  and 
September  by  the  Pomeranioy  this  time  in  the 
Cattegat  and  Skagerack,  along  the  coasts  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  England,  and  the 
Shetland  Isles. 

Ozone. — Ozone  was  discovered  by  Sch5nbein 
in  1840,  when  experimenting  with  the  then  nevt- 
ly-invented  battery  of  Sir  William  Grove — an  in- 
strument still  recognized  as  jrielding  a  current 
superior,  in  respect  of  joint  quantity  and  in- 
tensity, to  the  current  jrielded  by  any  other  elec- 
trometer available  for  general  use.  Ozone  was 
recognized  by  Sch5nbein  successively,  as  a  minute 
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constituent  of  the  oxygen  gas  resulting  from  the 
electrolysis  of  water  effected  by  a  current  of  high 
tension ;  as  a  minute  constituent  of  air  or  oxygen 
through  which  electric  discharges  have  taken 
place;  and  as  a  minute  constituent  of  air  in 
which  moist  phosphorus  has  been  undergoing 
slow  oxidation.  To  Schonbein  then  is  due  the 
great  merit  of  recognizing  ozone  as  a  distinct 
form  of  matter,  having  an  identity  of  its  own  by 
whatsoever  means  prepared — as  also  the  merit  of 
discovering  the  most  important  means  for  the 
production  of  ozone,  and  of  establishing  its 
principal  properties  and  reactions. 

The  general  properties  of  ozone  are  those  of 
an  active  oxygenant.  Thus,  like  chlorine  and 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  it  bleaches  coloring  mat- 
ters, corrodes  fabrics,  tarnishes  or  otherwise  at- 
tacks metals,  and  liberates  iodine  from  iodide  of 
potassium.  Its  special  properties  are  its  charac- 
teristic pungent  odor,  its  destructibility  by  a 
moderate  heat,  and  its  non-manifestation  of  any 
acidulous  reaction. 

The  nature  of  ozone  was  at  first  the  subject  of 
much  speculation,   Schonbein  inclining    to    the 
view  that  it  was  a  new  elementary  body  and  a 
component  of  nitrogen.     But  in  1845,  Marignac, 
in  a  series  of  most  exact  experiments,  made  part- 
ly in  association  with  de  la  Rive,  brought  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  ozone  within  a  very 
narrow  compass.     The  experiments  of  these  in- 
vestigators,  in  which  they  established,   among 
other  points,  that  by  exposure  to  the  action  of 
ozone,  moist  silver  was  converted  simply  into 
oxide  of  silver,  and  iodide  of  potassium  into  its 
oxidized  form  of  iodate  of  potash,  were  suscepti- 
ble only  of  one  or  other  of  two  interpretations — 
either  the  interpretation  which  they  themselves 
put  on  their  results,  that  the  matter  of  ozone  is 
identical  with  the  matter  of  oxygen ;  or  else  the 
interpretation  put  on  their  results  by  Schonbein, 
that  ozone  is  constituted  of  oxygen  plus  the  ele- 
ments of  water ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.     For  a  long  time  experi- 
ment seemed  quite  incompetent  to  decide  between 
these  two  views— opposite  conclusions  being  ar- 
rived at  almost  alternately  by  the  different  in- 
vestigators engaged  on  the  inquiry.     Corrobora- 
tion, however,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  fact  that 
ozone  is  really  formed  from  oxygen  itself,  with  or 
without  water,  and  not  from  any  trace  of  nitrogen 
or  other  foreign  matter  that  might  possibly  be 
present,  was  afforded  by  a  remarkable  experi- 
ment conducted  by  Fremy  and  Becquerel  in  1853, 
being,  indeed,  the  first  recorded  quantitative  ex- 
periment made  with  ozone.    By  passing  a^  long 
series   of  electric  discharges    through   a   given 
volume  of  oxygen  standing  over  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  Messrs.  Fremy  and 
Becquerel  succeeded  in  causing  the  whole  of  this 
oxygen  to  assume  the  form  of  ozone ;   as  was 
shown  by  its  ultimate  complete  absorption   by 
the  solution,  with  correlative  liberation  of  iodine 


from  the  dissolved  iodide  of  potassium. — Once  a 
Week. 

Heart  Disease. — ^The  death  returns  show 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a 
steadily  progressive  rise  in  the  registered  mor- 
tality from  heart  disease  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  the  year  1850  the  recorded  fatal  cases  num- 
beredii  ,356,  in  i860  they  amounted  to  18,758, 
and  in  1870  to  25,259.  We  get  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  this  increase,  the  Lancet  says,  when 
the  growth  of  the  population  is  taken  into  account: 
thus  in  the  quinquennium  1851-55  the  average  an- 
nual mortality  from  heart  disease  among  males 
was  7.3  per  10,000  males  living;  in  the  next 
five  years  it  was  8.4  ;  in  1861-65  it  was  9.9  ;  and 
10.9  in  1866-70.  The  fatality  of  the  disease 
amongst  female  was  slightly  below  the  foregoing 
male  ratios,  but  was  marked  by  an  equally  rapid 
growth  in  the  four  groups  of  years.  Fully  one- 
third  of  the  entire  mortality  of  males  as  well  as  of 
females  occurred  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
sixty-five  ;  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  life  the 
fatality  is  comparatively  slight — less  than  2  per 
10,000  ;  from  twenty  to  forty-five  years,  and  over 
sixty  years,  the  range  is  from  5  to  8  per  10,000. 
These  facts,  which  we  take  from  Dr.  Farr's 
last  report,  seem  very  conclusively  to  support  the 
view  of  those  who  hold  that  heart  disease  is  actu- 
ally and  markedly  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 
True,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  augmented  fatality  of  heart 
disease  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  deaths 
ascribed  to  dropsy,  and  no  doubt  improved  diag- 
nosis and  nomenclature  have  materially  altered 
the  relative  position  in  the  mortality  returns  of 
heart  disease  as  understood  in  1850  and  in  1870. 
But  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  these  dis- 
turbing causes,  enough  remains  to  show  that, 
from  whatever  reason,  heart  disease  is  more  fa- 
tal than  it  used  to  be.  Dr.  Farr  considers  that 
this  result  is  due  to  the  greater  wear  and  tear  of 
business  and  the  increased  mental  activity  of  the 
age.  He  thinks  that  physicians  are  apt  to  get 
their  impressions  from  the  study  of  particular  cases 
which  arc  not  fair  samples  of  the  whole  mass,  and 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  it  is  certain  that 
the  strain  on  the  minds  of  the  classes  who  consult 
eminent  physicians  is  not  shared  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  that  fill  up  the  returns." 

Contortions  of  Geological  Strata. — In 
the  progress  of  science,  old  theories  have  to  be 
dropped  behind,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  new 
ones,  on  which  natural  phenomena  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  way  more  satisfactory  than  in  for- 
mer years.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
science  of  geology.  Not  very  long  ago,  geolo- 
gists attributed  the  contortions  of  strata  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  or  to  the  softness  of  the  mass  at  the 
time  the  bending  took  place.  But  proof  has  been 
recently  obtained  that  thick  masses  of  stone- 
even  limestone — may  be  bent  without  breaking. 
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Instances  are  numerous  ;  but  in  a  quarry  in 
Yorkshire  solid  layers  of  limestone  rock  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  in  thickness  may  be 
seen  bent  into  an  acute  angle,  and  without  crack- 
ing. And  experiments  made  with  thin  slices  of 
stone  demonstrate  that  even  the  hardest  may  be 
bent  at  pleasure.  Steady  pressure,  long  contin- 
ued, will,  it  seems,  work  wonders  in  the  way  of 
bending :  even  solid  masses  of  steel  show  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  as  nature  has  infinite  patience,  geolo- 
gists will  henceforth  refer  to  that  patience  many 
phenomena  which  they  have  long  regarded  as 
brought  about  by  other  conditions.  From  this  it 
appears  that  *  rigidity  '  is  now  to  be  regarded  as 
a  relative^  not  as  an  absolute  term.  .  In  this  coun- 
try, large  masses  of  pebbles  may  be  seen  in 
which  every  pebble  is  flattened  by  the  enormous 
and  long-continued  pressure  to  which  it  has  been 
subject. 

Influence  of  Alcohol. — Dr.  Parkes,  F.R.S., 
of  the  Netley  Hospital,  is  pursuing  his  inquiries 
into  the  effects  of  diet  and  exercise  on  the  bodily 
condition,  and  on  the  elimination  of  certain  pro- 
ducts from  the  animal  economy.  His  last  expe- 
riments were  made  on  a  soldier,  a  Scotchman, 
powerfully  built,  and  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
exercise  was  walking  and  digging ;  and  any  one 
who  has  handled  a  spade  knows,  that  to  dig  for  nine 
hours  a  day  is  not  easy  work.  The  experiments 
were  continued  during  sixteen  days,  and  were 
brought  to  a  close  with  trials  of  the  effect  of 
brandy.  After  drinking  four  ounces  of  brandy, 
he  fancied  *  he  could  do  a  great  deal  of  work  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  do  it,  he  found  he  was  less 
capable  than  he  thought.*  After  a  second  dose, 
his  inability  to  work  was  increased,  and  he  had 
palpitation  of  the  heart ;  and  a  third  dose,  taken 
eight  hours  after  the  first,  completely  neutralised 
his  working-power.  He  threw  down  his  spade, 
and  being  a  good  runner,  tried  to  take  running 
exercise,  but  was  unable,  through  failure  of 
breath.  Dr.  Parkes  observes  :  *  The  man's  own 
judgment  at  the  end  of  the  trial  was,  that  he 
would  prefer  to  do  the  work  without  the  brandy ; 
and  when  asked  for  his  reasons,  he  mentioned 
**  the  increased  thirst,  the  heaviness  in  the  even 
ing,  and  the  fluttering  at  the  heart."  *  And, 
commenting  on  the  case,  the  doctor  adds :  *  As 
the  effect  of  labor  alone  is  to  augment  the  strength 
and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  it  would  ap- 
pear obviously  impreper  to  act  on  the  heart  still 
more  by  alcohol.' 

Superstition  and  the  Cholera. —  Some 
curious  details  are  furnished  by  a  St.  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  the  Augsburg  Gazette  regarding 
the  means  employed  by  the  superstitious  in  Russia 
to  avert  the  effects  of  the  cholera.  In  the  district  of 
Witepsk  the  disease  had  in  a  short  time  carried  off 
five  hundred  victims  among  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. The  rabbis  consequently  ordered  that,  as  a 
means  of  charming  away  the  disease,  the  nuptials 


of  two  couples  should  be  blessed  in  the  cemetery. 
The  marriage  presents  were  to  be  furnished  by 
charitable  gifts,  and  the  other  expenses  met  in  the 
same  manner.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
ceremony  and  the  feasting  which  followed  in- 
creased the  severity  of  the  cholera  and  the  number 
of  the  victims,  llien  the  heads  of  the  sjms^ogues 
sent  about  agents,  instructed  to  levy- a  redemp- 
tory  tax  on  the  Jewish  population,  by  which  the 
Jews  would  ransom  themselves  from  the  scourge. 
But  the  ravages  increased,  and  the  rabbis  then 
forbade  calling  in  doctors,  and  required  that,  in 
order  to  cleanse  themselves  from  transgression, 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  body  should  denounce 
each  other  for  offences  against  morality.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  a  horrible  scandal — accusations, 
backbitings,  calumnies,  etc  Among  the  Chris- 
tians, superstition  assumed  a  like  scandxdous  form 
— tracing  magic  circles  round  the  spot  threatened, 
yoking  women  to  a  plough  and  making  a  furrow 
round  the  whole  village,  building  "sacred  fires," 
and  fumigating  with  the  burning  pieces,  etc. 

A  NEW  Invention  in  Telegraphy.— When 
Sir  William  Thomson  invented  his  reflecting  gal- 
vanometer, and  showed  its  usefulness  for  tele- 
graphic purposes,  he  insured  the  success  of  under<^ 
sea  cables,  whatever  their  length.  With  this 
instrument,  the  movements  of  the  little  reflector 
enable  the  clerk  to  read  off"  the  message  by  care- 
ful watching.  But  recently  Sir  William  Thomson 
has  invented  an  instrument — the  patent  siphon 
recorder — which,  as  its  name  indicates,  writes  or 
records  the  message,  as  received,  on  a  strip  of 
paper.  It  is  an  essential  condition  of  such  an  in- 
strument that  it  shall  be  very  light ;  and  the  siphon, 
in  this  case,  made  of  capillary  tubing,  is  not 
thicker  than  a  horse-hair.  Indeed,  so  small  is  the 
bore,  that  the  ink  will  not  flow  therein  of  itself, 
but  squirts  out  when  electrified.  The  siphon  is 
connected  with  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  an  electro- 
magnet, and  an  ebonite  disk,  armed  with  pieces 
of  soft  iron,  which,  being  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
is  kept  rotating,  and  regulates  the  current  flowing 
from  the  battery  and  the  cable.  Acted  on  by  this 
current,  the  ink,  as  already  stated,  squirts  from 
the  siphon  and  writes  a  succession  of  dots  and 
dashes,  which  represent  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. To  an  unaccustomed  eye  the  writing  is  a 
confused,  unmeaning  scribble;  but  a  good  tele- 
graph clerk  will  read  it  off"  as  if  it  were  ordinary 
writing.  Thus  a  message  will  now,  so  to  speak^ 
deliver  itself  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
thousands  of  miles  distant;  and  telegraphy  has 
achieved  another  triumph. 

Telegraphic  Line  from  California  to 
Japan. — An  undersea  cable  from  California  to 
Japan  would  be  of  great  advantage  (or  commerce, 
and  telegraphic  communication  generally;  but 
the  depth  of  the  Pacific  is  great,  and  its  breadth 
enormous.  Captain  Butler,  author  of  The  Greai 
Lmu  Landf  points  out  another  vray  in  which  the 
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connection  could  be  effected.  From  Fort  Garry, 
in  the  new  Canadian  province  of  Manitoba,  to 
Nicolaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River, 
by  way  of  Behring's  Strait,  is  five  thousand  miles. 
Of  this  distance,  three  thousand  miles  are  com- 
prehended in  rivers  and  lakes,  along  which  a 
cable  could  be  sunk,  and  lie  safe  from  the  accidents 
that  befall  land  lines.  The  existing  Hudson's 
Bay  posts  would  serve  as  stations  on  the  Ameri- 
can  continent ;  and  thence  the  line  would  cross  a 
shallow  sea,  and  ektend  under  water  all  the  way 
to  the  Amoor,  and  so  establish  a  round*the-world 
telegraph.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment  have  it  in  contemplation  to  make  a  i ail- 
way  from  the  Ural  Mountains  across  Siberia,  and 
also  to  Tashkent,  and  it  will  be  understood  that 
facilities  for  travel  are  likely  to  keep  pace  with 
facilities  for  telegraphic  communication.  The 
present  generation  has  seen  wonderful  feats  of 
locomotion,  and  may  perhaps  live  to  see  trains 
running  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin. 

CUNDURANGO. — After  a  protracted  trial  of 
cundurango  in  the  cancer  wards  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  in  London,  the  medical  authorities  of 
that  institution  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  drug  has  no  effect  on  cancer.  The  British 
Medical  Journal  says  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Clinical  Society  in  London,  papers  were  read 
by  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  conducting 
this  investigation,  in  which  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  not  one  single  indication  of  improvement 
had  been  observed  in  any  of  the  cases  treated  by 
the  alleged  remedy.  In  fact,  the  disease  either 
ran  its  usual  course,  or  the  patient  showed  symp- 
toms of  derangement  of  system  which  might 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  drug.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  England,  misled  by  the  re- 
ports that  had  come  from  America,  were  paying 
exorbitant  prices  for  the  nostrum,  and  the  feeling 
was  strongly  expressed  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  its  utter 
worthlessness. 

Changes  of  Color  in  Fishes.— The  Popular 
Science  Review  states  that  a  short  paper  was  read 
at  the  British  Association  by  M.  Georges  Pouchet, 
"  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Changes  of  Color  in 
Fishes  and  Crustacea."  The  author  referred  to  the 
fact  that  fishes  often  change  in  color  according  to  the 
color  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
but  he  explained  that  this  does  not  take  place 
when  the  fish  is  deprived  of  the  nerves  that  pre- 
side over  the  peculiar  corpuscles  to  which  the 
color  is  due.  The  change  does  not  take  place  in 
blind  turbots ;  and  in  the  seeing  turbot,  if  the 
nerves  are  divided  which  communicate  between 
the  eye  and  the  skin,  the  change  does  not  occur. 
If  the  fifth  nerve  be  divided,  the  change  takes 
place  all  over  the  body  except  at  the  part  to  which 
that  nerve  is   distributed.     These   experiments. 


M.  Pouchet  said,  show  that  the  change  of  color  is 
dependent  upon  impressions  received  by  the  ner- 
vous system  through  the  organs  of  vision. 

Stellar  Motion. — Mr.  Huggins  is  continuing 
his  spectroscopic  observations  of  stars  and  nebu- 
lae, and  finds  confirmation  of  his  former  disco- 
very that  a  number  of  stars  are  rapidly  receding 
from  the  earth,  while  others  are  as  rapidly  approach- 
ing. As  is  well  known,  our  sun  is  travelling 
through  space  with  prodigious  velocity,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  Mr.  Huggins'  statements,  that  the  re- 
ceding stars  are  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
from  which  the  san  is  coming,  and  the  approach- 
ing stars  in  the  opposite  quarter,  toward  which  the 
-  sun  is  going,  which  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Meteors. — In  November,  1871,  the  periodical 
meteors,  so  eagerly  watched  for,  were  very  few  in 
number,  and  various  reasons  have  been  put  forth 
as  to  the  reason  why.  Professor  Denza,  an  Ita- 
lian astronomer,  states  that  the  mass  of  meteors  is 
stretching  itself  out  along  its  orbit,  and  becom- 
ing less  dense  ;  so  that,  in  course  of  time,  the 
whole  orbit  will  show  a  thin  stream,  and  meteors 
will  be  seen  every  year  instead  of  at  longer 
intervals. 


VARIETIES. 


What  is  in  a  Piece  of  Wood. — We  now  part 
with  our  "old  violins  "  with  feelings  not  unmin- 
gled  with  regret ;  the  very  sums  of  money  given 
for  them  bear  witness  to  their  strange  indefinite 
value  and  importance — 300  guineas  is  a  common 
price  for  a  fine  Stradiuarius.  The  owner  of  the 
"  Messie "  refused  600  guineas  for  that  unique 
gem,  whilst  800  and  even  1,000  guineas  have 
been  offered  by  some  who  could  not  get  their  fa- 
vorites for  less.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Cincinnati  were  on  one  occasion  given  for  a 
Stainer;  and  as  the  city  of  Pittsburg  is  now 
built  upon  that  land,  we  may  confidently  say  that 
this  has  turned  out  to  be  the  heaviest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  violin.  And  what  is  it  that  we  pay  for  ? 
A  little  wood,  varnish,  paint — a  few  shillings 
would  buy  all  the  materials  ;  the  simplest  me- 
chanical knowledge  is  sufficient  to  cut  up  and  put 
together  the  common  fiddle,  which  is  now  sold  for 
ten  or  fifteen  shillings,  and  looks  to  the  novice  so 
much  mo're  •  desirable  than  the  "Messie,"  or 
**  Pucelle,"  though  not  unlike  them.  Then  what 
do  we  pay  for  ?  We  pay  for  what  no  money  can 
produce  again ;  we  pay  for  conditions  that  have 
passed  away ;  we  pay  for  the  inspiration  of  a 
matchless  workman,  and  a  subtle  soul  infused  in- 
to elements  which  seem  beggarly,  but  have  be- 
come priceless ;  we  pay  for  the  concentrated  ex- 
perience of  not  one  life,  but  many,  put  into  a  curve 
or  a  fluting — for  a  few  thin  plates  of  wood  fixed 
together  with  an  instinct  that  is  dead,  but  that  ere 
it  died  made  those  slips  of  wood  almost  a  living 
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organism — in  some  respects  more  than  a  living 
organism,  because  immortal.     There  is  no  reason 
why  the  violin  should  ever  wear  out.     It  grows 
old  with  its  perpetual  youth.     It  sings  over  the 
grave  of  many   generations.     Time,    that  some- 
times robs  it  of  a  little  varnish,  has  no  power  over 
its  anointed  fabric — it  need  never  be  battered. 
The  Joan  Carlino  viola  is  320  years  old,  and  still 
almost  without  a  scratch.     The  hard  perennial 
substance  steeped  in  the  silicate-like  varnish,  has 
well-nigh  turned  to  stone,  but  without  losing  a 
single  quality  of  sweetness  or  resonance.     The 
violin  is  the  only  fossil  that  still  lives,  and  lives 
with  a  fullness  of  Hfe  and  freshness  that  contrasts 
mysteriously  enough  with  the  failing,  sickly,  and 
withering  generations  of  man.     Even  should  mis- 
haps bruise  or  break  its  beauty  it  can  be  endless- 
ly restored — it  is  never  fit  for  death ;  it  survives  a 
thousand  calamities  ;  nay,  even  when  cut  up,  dis- 
membered, its  several  parts  scattered  through  a 
dozen  workshops  and  through  500  years,  it  lives 
on  with  a  kind  of  metempsychosis  in  new  forms, 
and  still  clings  strangely  to  its  individuality,  so 
^hat  men  taking  up  a  patchwork  violin,  say.  It  is 
fine,    the   front  is  poor,  the  head  is  tame;  but, 
then,  see,  here  is  a  Stradiuarius  back.     Thus,  hu- 
man in  its  power  and  pathos,  and  superhuman  in 
its  immortal  fabric,  the  viohn  reigns  the  prince  of 
all  instruments,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Paganini  or 
a  Joachim,  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the   civilized 
world. — The  Contemporary  Review, 

The  Schools  of  Alsace-Lorraine. — A  bill 
has  just  been  laid  before  the  German  Diet  on  be- 
half of  Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  capacity  of  Chan- 
cellor, the  object  of  which  is  to  regulate  stringently 
the  whole  of  the  future  economy  of  the  schools  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  According  to  its  provisions, 
all  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  placed  under 
the  authorities  of  the  province.  No  school  can 
be  opened  nor  teacher  appointed  without  license 
from  Government.  Existing  schools  not  con- 
forming to  Government  regulations  may  be  sum- 
marily closed  ^by  the  authorities,  who  may  thus 
act,  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  without  any  judicial 
preliminary  proceeding.  The  courts,  however, 
have  the  additional  power  of  inflicting  money 
penalties  for  any  infringement  of  the  law.  Teach- 
ers now  acting  under  sufficient  authority  from  the 
conditions  of  the  P>ench  law  may  continue  in 
their  posts;  but  those  who  have  not  so  fully 
qualified  must  obtain  special  license  tq  carry  on 
their  functions.  The  Chancellor  of  *the  Empire 
is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  conduct   of  the 


schools,  and  to  frame  regulations  touching  the 
language  to  be  employed  in  their  teaching,  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  masters,  as  also  to  pro- 
vide for  proper  conformity  to  the  regulations  by 
means  of  inspections.  He  has  further  powers 
which  may  be  delegated  with  the  others  to  the 
president  of  the  province,  to  provide  for  educa- 
cation  where  it  is  necessary  to  shut  up  existing 
schools.  Should  this  bill  become  law  it  will 
certainly  not  be  from  any  want  of  power  if  the 
German  authorities  fail  in  bending  the  young  idea 
of  the  annexed  territories  towards  the  parent 
stem  of  Tcutonism  from  which  French  art  had 
turned  it. 

Open  Fires. — In  every  home  there  should  be 
at  least  one  open  grate,  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment for  burning  wood  or  soft  or  hard  coal.     A 
fire  which  can  be  seen  as  well  as  felt — a  cheerful, 
bright,  blazing  fire,  with  shovel  and  tongs — and 
fender,  too,  if  you  please — ^which  will  attract  the 
family  by  its  social  influences,  is  a  grand  thing  in 
a  home.     Those  black,  grim,  tartarean  flues,  filled 
with  the  stale  odors  of  cellar  and  hot  air-cham- 
ber and  seething  water-tank,  and  emitting  clouds 
of  pulverized  ashes  to  cover  your  furniture  and 
stifle  your  lungs,  are  among  the  greatest  banes  of 
family  enjoyment  and  comfort.  It  is  all  well  enough 
to  have  one's  dwelling  warmed  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  to  have  no  coals  to  carry  beyond  the 
furnace,  but  this  heating  system  has  done  im- 
mense mischief  to  the  family  powers,  scattering 
the  members  of  it  ajl  over  the  house,  and  furnish- 
ing not  one  attractive  spot  in  which  the  inmates 
will  gather,  as  by  instinct  they  do,  to  enjoy  the 
cheery  comfort  of  the  fireside.     There  is  no  fire- 
side in  most  of  our  modern  houses.    There  are 
only  holes  in  the  floor  or  in  the  walls.    And  we 
r  e  dispos  ed  to  think  that  the  good  ventilation  of 
the  open  fire  adds  not  a  little  to  the  unconscious 
blessings  of  its  hospitable  and  domestic  influence. 
The  sight  of  the  little  folks,  as  they  sit  musing 
and    amused  while    the  wood-fire    burns,    and 
watching  the  fantastic  flames  and  glowing  coals, 
is  worth  many   times   the  cost  of  that  cord  of 
hickory  or  oak  at  city  prices ;  and  a  wise  house- 
hold  would  rather  part  with  the  furnace  which  that 
bright   blaze  supplements   and  atones   for   than 
with  the  low-down  grate  which  makes  the  family 
circle  a  real  thing.     Try  it,  ye  who  can,  and  see 
if  the  moral,  jesthetic,  and  domestic  power  of  this 
style  of   home  comfort  is  overestimated. — 77te 
Science  of  Health . 
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nions.  When  M.  Thiers  was  appealed  to, 
to  pronounce  the  Synod  to  be  merely  a 
consul totive  and  advice- giving  body,  he 
declared  it  was  tlie  business  of  the  Synod 
itself  to  decide  on  its  own  nature  and  pow- 
ers; all  he  had  to  do  was  to  act  as  the 
sentinel  of  the  law.  Accordingly  the  Sy- 
nod overruled  all  objections  against  its 
constituent  rights,  and  acted  throughout  as 
a  sovereign  assembly. 

The  two  parties  into  which  the  Synod, 
as  every  other  deliberative  assembly,  was 
divided,  now  stood  out  in  the  sharpest  con- 
ceivable contrast  with  each  other;  and, 
after  French  fashion,  each  side  had  two 
subdivisions — thus  forming  two  extremes 
and  two  centres.  They  were  designated 
by  the  names  of  Orthodox  and  Liberals. 
These  terms  are  complete  misnomers,  and 
very  misleading.  Orthodox  is  a  word  op- 
j)Osed  to  heretic :  both  expressions  imply 
the  reception  of  a  common  authority, 
whether  Scripture  or  any  other,  differing 
only  in  the  interpretation  each  assigns  to 
the  utterances  of  that  authority.  But  this 
was  in  no  wise  the  position  of  the  Ortho- 
dox towards  the  Liberals.  The  term  Lib* 
oral  so  far  correctly  expressed  the  main 
jmnciple  of  their  party,  that  they  claimed 
to  be  free,  to  be  exempt  from  all  obligation 
to  any  authority,  to  be  fully  entitled  to  form 
any  conception  they  liked  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  preach  it  as  Christianity. 
This  principle  of  the  opposition  party  in 
the  Synod  widely  exceeded  the  sense  at- 
tached to  the  expression  Liberal  in  the  po- 
litical world.  It  included  not  only  the 
idea  of  liberality,  of  toleration,  of  a  natural 
equity  which  does  justice  to  the  fair  rights 
of  others,  but  also  the  absence  of  all  limi- 
tation, the  right  of  every  member  of  the 
Protestant  Church  to  frame  at  pleasure  any 
interpretation  he  chose  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  adopt  it;  and 
this  as  co-ordinate  and  coequal  members  of 
one  common  ecclesiastical  institution.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  did  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  Voluntary  principle  :  they  did  not 
desire  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Pro- 
testant Church  recognised  by  the  State,  to 
abandon  support  from  the  funds  of  the 
State,  and  to  form  single  and  independent 
congregations,  each  with  a  Christianity  of 
its  own.  They  sought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  yet  to  be  as  free 
as  Voluntaries  to  set  up  any  scheme  of 
Christianity  that  suited  their  ideas  on  reli- 
gion.    Nor  did  they  leave  the  extent  to 


which  they  intended  to  push  this  liberty  in 
any  way  obscure.  They  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  debate  which  was  singularly 
clear.  It  covered  the  widest  conceivable 
space  short  of  Atheism.  There  was  no 
room  for  misunderstanding;  the  issue  was 
thoroughly  understood  by  both  sides.  No 
one  complained  that  his  meaning  and  his 
aims  were  not  rightly  comprehended.  The 
battle  was  obscured  by  no  cloud  of  mis- 
conception. The  view  taken  by  ortfe  side 
was  directly  contradicted  by  the  other. 
The  struggle  was  fought  with  the  most 
sharply  defined  antagonism,  but  no  one 
said  that  he  had  been  misunderstood.  The 
dividing-line  was  clearly  and  rightly  drawn 
by  M.  Guizot.  "  As  for  me,  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian :  I  know  what  my  symbol  is.  There 
are  men  sitting  by  my  side  who  do  not  ac- 
cept the  Christian  religion.  They  have  a 
sincere  belief  in  God.  I  shall  be  careful 
not  to  deny  that  these  men  have  a  religion. 
Let  them  form  a  Deistical  Church.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  it :  but  assuredly  the  difference 
is  great  between  them  and  Christians."  The 
issue  was  perfectly  plain :  the  definition  of 
Christianity  was  at  stake.  It  was  no  con- 
test between  bigoted  and  liberal  Christian- 
ity, between  ecclesiastical  conservatism  and 
toleration,  between  a  hard  and  fast  line  of 
dogma  framed  in  an  unenlightened  past 
and  the  wider  charity  of  modem  thought. 
The  question  was,  What  is,  and  what  is  not, 
the  Christian  religion  ?  The  word  Libe- 
ral manifestly  failed  to  describe  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Left :  to  deny  a  mode  of  think- 
in  or  is  not  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  it. 

The  Orthodox  party  in  the  Synod  has 
been  accused  in  England  of  having  dis- 
played a  marvellous  incapacity  to  under- 
stand the  Liberals.  These  latter  are  de- 
scribed as  men  who  are  ever  seeking  the 
truth,  who  refuse  to  be  the  slaves  of  for- 
mularies composed  in  distant  ages,  who 
deny  that  truth  can  be  bound  up  in  defi- 
nitions, who  do  not  place  their  faith  in  his- 
tories, or  traditions,  or  doctrinal  specula- 
tions, but  go  at  once  to  the  practical  facts 
of  a  new  life  and  the  power  of  spiritual  con- 
tact with  the  Gospel.  If  these  had  been 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  Liberal  position, 
if  the  liberty  they  contended  for  had 
aimed  at  nothing  further,  then,  no  doubt, 
the  Orthodox  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented the  mind  of  the  Liberals,  and 
the  debate  could  be  justly  charged  with 
having  turned  on  a  false  issue.  But  those 
who  dwell  on  the  blindness  and  unintelli- 
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gence  of  the  Orthodox,  themselves  admit 
that  the  language  of  the  Liberals  some- 
times requires  explanation,  and  that,  upon 
their  own  confession,  their  dogmatic  be- 
lief is  indefinitely  variable.  We  fear  that 
the  want  of  perception  is  to  be  imputed 
rather  to  the  English  critic  than  to  the 
French  Christian.  The  Liberals  urged 
the  views  here  ascribed  to  them,  but  they 
said  a  great  deal  more.  When  the  right 
is  claimed  for  every  minister  of  a  Christian 
Church  to  form  and  preach  any  opinion 
about  Jesus  Christ  that  he  chooses,  to  re- 
gard Him  as  an  ordinary  man,  to  accept 
or  reject  His  teaching  by  the  light  of 
human  reason,  and  thus  to  place  religious 
opinion  on  the  foundation  of  pure  Deism, 
it  is  at  once  obvious  that  something  far 
othei^in  kind  than  a  Church  more  or  less 
dogmatic,  more  or  less  tolerant,  is  at  stake. 
The  Liberals,  by  their  formal  proposal  to 
embody  authoritatively  in  the  Protestant 
Church  views  which  were  simply  theistic 
and  nothing  more — views  which  were 
clearly  enunciated  and  not  repudiated  by 
the  Liberal  party — raised  the  inevitable 
question,  Whether  Deism  was  Christianity  ? 
The  Liberals,  as  our  narrative  will  show, 
denounced  with  great  vigor  the  opinions 
of  the  Orthodox  as  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous. They,  moreover,  reproached 
them  with  obtuseness  in  not  comprehend- 
ing the  character  and  range  of  the  Liberal 
programme.  They  were  too  eager  to  have 
their  claim  of  unlimited  opinion  recog- 
nised in  all  its  breadth,  to  suffer  it  to  .be 
obscured  by  misapprehension. 

The  Svnod  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
action,  as  w^ell  as  set  forth  the  authority 
which  it  claimed,  by  adopting  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  proposed  by  M.  Pernessin, 
a  layman : — 

"  L'Assembl^e,  considerant  que  le  present  Sy- 
node  a  etc  convoqu^  et  s'est  r^uni  aux  termes  des 
lois  et  d^crets  que  ont  regl^  le  regime  de  i'Eglise 
R^formee  de  France  depuis  son  retablissement ; 
considerant  oue  la  convocation  et  iVlection  au  dit 
Svnode  general  reconnaissent  et  consacrent  les 
libertes  et  I'autonomie  de  I'Eglise  Reform^e  de 
France  en  mati^re  religieuse ;  considerant  que  les 
elections  au  present  Synode  g^n^ral  ont  ^t^  faites 
en  pleine  liberie,  avec  le  concours  de  toutes  les 
autorites  religieuses  appel^es  k  y  prendre  part, 
et  que  ce  droit  de  rEglise  R^form^e  de  France  k 
modifier,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  son  regime  interieur  reli- 
gieux,  notamment  son  systeme  Electoral,  quant  k 
ses  svnodes  futurs,  reste  entier  et  pleinement  re- 
serve, passe  k  Tordre  du  jour." 

The  Synod  thus  proclaimed  itself  to  be 
the  direct  successor  of  the  legislative  body 


of  the  ancient  Protestant  Church  of  France, 
and  to  be  invested  with   the  same  full 
power  of  legislating  and  governing  as  is 
possessed   by  the  British   Parliament   or 
any  other  constitutional  association.     The 
Liberals  who  deprecated  the  restoration  of 
the  Synod  might  now  have  withdrawn  into' 
Voluntaryism,  had  they  chosen  to  do  so  ; 
by  retaining  their  seats  they  recognised  the 
power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  minority. 
The  character  and  powers  of  the  Synod 
being  now  determined,  the   great  battle 
began  on  June  13th.   The  issue  was  point- 
edly defined  in  two  manifestoes   which 
the  contending  parties  had  laid  upon  the 
table.     The  Orthodox  proposed   action, 
the  Liberals  stood  on  a  simple  defensive. 
The  one  were  dissatisfied  with  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed   among   the  Protestants, 
to  the  great  trouble  of  private  consciences, 
and  with  a  distressing   uncertamty  as  to 
what  the  Church  did  and  did  not  hold ; 
the  others  defended  the  liberty  which  each 
congregation  and  pastor  enjoyed  to  form 
their  own  creeds  and  to  teach  them.     The 
Orthodox  took  up  their  position  on  the  car- 
dinal principle,  that  the  Church  is  a  religious 
society  held  together  by  a  common  faith  j 
the  others  maintained  that  the  Church  can 
exist   without  common   beliefs,  and  that 
every  individual  minister  has  an  inherent 
right  to  frame  his  own  symbol,  his  own 
creed,  for  himself.     This  is  not   the  old 
question  which  has  troubled  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  long  line  of  ages,  wheth- 
er any  particular  doctrine  is  essential  to 
Church  association  or  to  Christianity  itself 
— whether,  as  is  debated  in  our  own  day, 
any  ecclesiastical  communion  or  party  is 
too  broad  or  too  narrow ;  but  this  rather, 
whether    the    Church   has  any  doctrine 
whatever,  whether  it  has  a  single  religious 
tenet,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be 
a   Christian   society  or  church.     As  we 
have  already  remarked,  this  is  a  question 
which   possesses   paramount    importance 
for  every  Christian  in  the  world  of  every 
denomination.     Every   Christian   is   con- 
cerned in   the   vital  inquiry.  What  is   a 
Christian   Church  ?      Every  member   of 
every  form  of  Church,  the  broadest  church- 
man alive,  was  covered  by  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Liberals,  that  men  who 
had  nothing  in  common  but  a  belief  in 
God  and  a  pious  feeling  towards  Him 
were  all  entided  t(3  be  regarded  as  Chris- 
tian, and  might  all  be  included  in  one 
common  ecclesiastical  organisation. 
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The  first  move  was  made  by  those  who 
liad  a  positive  object  to  attain — by  the 
Orthodox.  *'  The  Synod  has  met,"  said  M. 
Giiizot,  *'to  determine  the  behefs  of  our 
Church.  There  are  essential  beUefs  which 
constitute  a  Church."  This  assertion  the 
Liberals  met  by  a  direct  negative — a  nega- 
tive of  the  principle  put  forth.  Christiani- 
ty, they  maintained,  does  not  consist  in  be- 
liefs. "  We  differ,"  interrupted  M.  Colani, 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Liberals, 
an  ex-professor  of  Strasburg,  and  who  has 
renounced  his  office  of  pastor :  "  you  place 
Christianity  in  certain  beliefs ;  we  place  it 
in  the  heart.  In  my  eyes,  a  man  is  a 
Christian  who,  although  a  sinner,  has  a 
joyous  confidence  in  God."  He  might 
have  encountered  M.  Guizot  with  the  un- 
deniable truth,  that  a  formal  declaration  of 
faith,  a  creed,  is  not  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  a  Christian  Church ;  he  might 
have  referred  to  Churches  which  are  held 
together  by  a  common  liturgy  or  form  of 
prayer,  and  probably  he  would  have  com- 
manded the  assent  of  some  members  of 
the  Right  Centre,  who  might  have  pre- 
ferred to  declare  their  belief  by  the  import 
of  their  prayers  rather  than  by  a  formal 
confession  of  faith.  But  this  would  have 
been  only  an  evasion  of  the  real  question 
at  issue,  for  a  prayer  declares  a  belief  as 
effectually  as  a  creed.  A  prayer  ad- 
dressed to  Jesus  Christ  at  once  acknow- 
ledges Him  to  be  capable  of  hearing  and 
answering  prayers,  and  a  vast  belief  is 
contained  in  the  acknowledgment.  M. 
Colani  manfully  resolved  to  go  down  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  it  is  this 
vigorous  penetration  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
a  Christian  Church,  which  confers  such 
surpassing  interest  on  the  debates  of  this 
French  Synod.  Thus  M.  Colani,  at  the 
very  outset,  denied  that  any  specifically 
Christian  belief  was  necessary  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  laid  down  limits  of 
Church  association  which  would  gather 
in  every  religiously-minded  Deist,  and 
give  him  the  name  of  Christian.  And  thus 
he  drew  the  correct  proposition  from  M. 
Guizot — a  proposition  as  much  philoso- 
phical as  religious — that  religion  is  com- 
posed of  two  essential  elements,  an  act  of 
the  intellect  and  an  emotion  of  the  soul. 
The  opening  of  the  very  first  debate  placed 
the  definition  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  battle-field. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  M.  Bois,  pastor  of 


Montauban,  moved  the  adoption  of  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  by  the  Synod  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Church's  belief.  "  Along  with 
its  fathers  and  its  martyrs,  as  they  spake  in 
the  Confession  of  La  Rochelle,  in  company 
with  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation 
in  their  symbols,  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France  proclaims  the  sovereign  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  our 
offences  and  rose  again  for  our  justification. 
It  preserves  and  maintains,  as  the  basis  of 
its  teaching,  its  worship,  and  its  discipline, 
the  great  Christian  facts  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  its  religious  solemnities  and  in 
its  liturgies,  more  especially  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Sins,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Communion."  Most 
truly  did  M.  Vaugiraud  observe  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  sought  to  declare  the  faith 
of  the  Church  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  would  allow  it  to  extend  its  limits 
up  to  the  point  where  infidelity  began.  M. 
Bois  maintained  "  that  there  cannot  be  a 
Church  without  a  common  faith.  A  man 
is  not  born  a  Christian;  he  becomes  one 
by  a  positive  act  on  his  part.  There  need 
not  be  a  uniform  faith,  but  certain  truths 
must  be  accepted.  Silence  was  not  per- 
missible. They  did  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
fallible in  their  statements  of  the  faith; 
they  were  not  engaged  in  the  work  of  a 
council ;  what  one  Synod  pronounced 
another  might  modify.  1  Two  tendencies, 
of  thought  were  often  spoken  of;  alas !  the 
reality  was  two  diametrically  opposite 
views.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  super- 
natural revelation,  on  the  other  a  simple 
utterance  of  tlie  human  conscience;  on 
the  one,  Jesus  Christ,  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  perfectly  holy,  infallible  as  to  reli- 
gious truth,  who  died  to  save  men,  and  rose 
again ;  on  the  other,  Jesus  of  Nazareth — 
that  is,  a  mere  man,  the  best  of  all  men, 
be  it  so,  but  who  partook  of  the  ideas  and 
even  the  errors  of  His  age,  who  had  His 
weaknesses  and  His  illusions,  who  died, 
and  remained  in  the  tomb.  In  all  honesty, 
are  these  two  tendencies  ?  No ; .  it  is  not 
a  shade  of  opinion  which  the  initiators 
of  this  movement  have  found ;  it  is  a  re- 
volution which  they  have  accomplished. 
They  have  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  this ;  they  have  founded,  I  will  not 
say  a  Church,  but  a  new  religion ;  and — 
thing  wonderful  and  without  example — a 
religion  without  dogma,  without  anything 
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supernatural,  without  prayer-^I  mean 
prayer  which  God  answers ;  for  I  do  not 
call  that  prayer  which  is  nothing  but  the 
soul  falling  back  upon  itself.  It  is  a  new  re- 
ligion which  they  bring  us ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  we  are  occupied  with  to-day  is 
this,  Does  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
wish  to  change  its  religion,  or  does  it  desire 
to  give  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  new 
religion,  with  the  faculty  of  ejecting  the 
old  ?"  Long  and  vivid  applause  followed 
these  words  from  the  Right  and  Centre 
benches. 

This  was  very  plain  speaking.  The 
description  given  of  the  Liberals,  or  rather 
of  the  ground  they  occupied,  was  the  most 
outspoken  imaginable.  Their  principle 
was  declared  in  the  most  precise  terms  to 
be,  that  pure  Deists  were  Christians,  and  as 
such  were  as  fully  entitled  to  be  members 
of  the.  Christian  Church  as  the  loftiest  be- 
liever in  traditional  dogma.  There  was 
not  a  touch  of  offensiveness  in  the  tone  of 
the  speaker ;  the  declaration  was  made  as 
a  practical  and  scientific  statement  of  a 
principle  at  issue,  apart  from  all  personali- 
ty. Was  it  repudiated  by  the  Liberals? 
Here  at  the  very  outset  their  position  and 
aim  were  plainly  defined  ;  did  they  remon- 
strate at  misdescription,  or  complain  of 
being  misunderstood?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  a  preceding  day  M.  Athanase 
Cocquerel  had  interrupted  M.  Guizot  with 
the  question,  whether  he  was  included 
amongst  those  whose  opinions  M.  Guizot 
had  characterised  as  anti-Christian  ?  But 
this  was  only  a  statement  of  the  very  point 
at  issue,  whether  the  holders  of  such  opin- 
ions were  or  were  not  Christians  ?  it  was 
no  repudiation  of  the  opinions  themselves. 
No  protest  whatever  arose  in  the  debate 
against  the  description  given  by  M.  Bois  of 
tlie  general  position  of  the  Liberals — it  was 
accepted  as  correct ;  and  the  battle  turned 
on  the  question.  Whether  such  opinions 
were  tenable  within  a  Christian  Church — 
whether  those  who  held  them  could  be 
members  as  Christians  of  a  Christian 
Church  ?  The  Right  proposed  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  for  the  Church  which  ex- 
cluded these  opinions;  the  Liberals  re- 
sisted that  proposition,  on  the  basis  that 
opinions  which  contradicted  that  Confes- 
sion did  not  place  men  outside  of  the  pale 
of  Christianity. 

The  first  line  of  defence  taken  up  by 
the  Liberals  was  an  appeal  to  consequences 
if  their  party  were  defeated ;  schism  would 


ensue,  the  Church  would  be  broken  up, 
and  great  mischief  would  result  to  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  re- 
proached the  Right  with  desiring  schism. 
The  Right  very  easily  replied  that  they 
did  not  aim  at  schism,  they  did  not  seek 
the  expulsion  of  their  opponents ;  but  the 
Protestant  Church,  they  contended,  had 
become  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  was  in- 
fested with  views  and  teachings  which 
were  repugnant  to  Christianity.  These 
they  must  eject  at  all  hazards  if  the  Church 
was  to  be  saved  from  dissolution ;  and  if 
schism  were  the  consequence,  they  would 
accept  schism  rather  than  the  authorised 
retention  of  anti-Christian  opinions  that 
overthrew  the  essence  itself  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  truth,  the  appeal  to 
schism  was  a  mere  threat,  and  a  threat  out 
of  place.  The  principles  in  conflict  were 
too  grave  and  too  directly  antagonistic  to 
allow  fear  of  external  consequences  to  have 
any  reality  in  the  debate. 

The  Left  now  retreated  on  a  second  po- 
sition. They  deprecated  all  imposition  of 
dogma.  Dogma  had  been  the  curse  of 
the  Church  for  centuries ;  it  had  expelled 
men  of  the  most  eminent  piety  from  the 
Christian  society ;  it  has  dishonored  and 
profoundly  injured  religion  by  the  most 
revolting  persecutions;  it  had  placed  re- 
ligion in  the  intellect  instead  of  in  the 
heart.  Dogma,  too,  was  but  intellectual  rea- 
soning— deductions  from  Scripture,  gene- 
rally narrow,  ill-considered,  and  erroneous. 
Dogma  had  failed  to  secure  uniformity  of 
belief;  wherefore  then  encumber  the  Pro- 
testant Church  with  an  obsolete,  ineffec- 
tive, and  unscriptural  machinery  ?  It  had 
bred  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  amongst 
the  clergy,  thus  sapping  the  morality  of 
the  teachers  of  religion.  "  By  imposing  a 
creed,"  exclaimed  M.  Pdcaut,  one  of  the 
very  foremost  chiefs  of  the  Left,  "  you  will 
reap  lying."  Had  the  Liberals  confined 
themselves  to  arguments  of  this  nature,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  would 
have  won  the  day.  There  were  not  a  few 
members  of  the  Right  Centre  who  com- 
bined a  strong  dislike  of  dogma  with  the 
sincerest  adhesion  to  the  inmost  truths  of 
Christianity.  It  is  incontestable  that  dog- 
ma has  often  sorely  defaced  the  fair  form 
of  Christian  piety.  Dogma,  indeed,  can 
never  be  got  rid  of,  even  by  the  most  lati- 
tudinarian  of  religionists,  for  no  religion  is 
conceivable  without  dogma.  That  there 
is  a  God,  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  itself 
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of  religion;  yet  this  proposition  is  the 
greatest  of  all  dogmas.  But  though  Chris- 
tianity contains  dogmas  without  which  it 
could  not  exist,  it  has  not  been  expounded 
in  the  dogmatic  form.  Dogma  is  necessa- 
rily involved  in  revelation.  The  moral 
truths  and  the  facts  of  revelation  contain 
dogma ;  but  it  is  not  put  out  formally  in 
Scripture  in  a  scientific,  intellectual  form. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  intellectual  con- 
struction of  dogma  should  go  forward; 
but  the  process  has  been  undeniably  push- 
ed to  excess.  It  has  been  too  minute,  aim- 
ing at  too  numerous  and  too  precise  defi- 
nitions, and  travelling  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  all  attainable  knowledge.  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  determination  of  dogma 
recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  the  philo- 
sophical and  metaphysical  ideas  of  the 
day ;  and  by  this  means  a  large  human 
element  was  imported  into  Confessions  of 
Faith,  that  was  inevitably  subject  to 
change,  and  even  discredit.  Thus  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  was  built  up 
out  of  a  physical  theory,  which  ascribed  to 
matter  a  mysterious  thing  called  substance. 
No  man  of  science  of  our  time  believes  in 
such  a  substance,  or  would  found  any  doc- 
trine, religious  or  other,  upon  it.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  large  infusion  of  earthy  clay 
in  the  precious  gold  of  necessary  dogma  is 
profoundly  felt  by  Christians  of  every 
class.  Then,  unhappily,  in  proportion  as 
the  definitions  travelled  into  extreme  mi- 
nuteness, the  disposition  to  exact  belief  in 
every  syllable  they  contained  grew  strong- 
er and  more  intolerant.  The  spiritual  ele- 
ment was  well-nigh  stifled  in  the  intellec- 
tual. Assent  was  required  to  propositions 
so  detailed  and  multitudinous  that  they 
exceeded  the  powers  of  the  human  facul- 
ties to  know  anything  about  them.  Meta- 
physics and  logic  set  to  work  on  revelation, 
and  derived  from  it  deductions  which  the 
apostles,  were  they  alive,  w^ould  be  amazed 
to  learn  were  contained  in  their  teaching. 

Reaction  was  sure  to  set  in,  and  its  tide 
is  now  flowing  with  great  force.  Men  have 
widely  learnt  to  feel  that 

"Thousands   have   reached  heaven  who    never 
knew 
Where  lay   the  difference  'twixt   the  false  and 
true." 

The  appropriation  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  the 
adoption  of  intellectual  formulas.  Con- 
fessions of  Faith  abounding  in  philosophi- 
cal theories  aregrowingly  disliked  as  condi- 


tions of  cburch  communion.  The  feeling 
is  fast  gathering  strength  that  men  may  be 
equally  good  Christians,  and  yet  differ  wide- 
ly on  theological  dogma.  By  many  a  lit- 
urgy is  held  to  be  the  best,  the  surest,  and 
the  most  abiding  bond  of  church-member- 
ship. A  liturgy  is  pervaded  by  dogma.  A 
God  who  is  Creator  and  Judge,  a  Christ 
who  died  to  save,  and,  though  dead,  can 
hear  and  answer  prayer,  are  dogmas  of 
the  greatest  breadth  and  depth ;  but  dog- 
ma in  a  liturgy  as  in  Scripture  is  practical 
in  form,  not  philosophical.  It  expresses 
relations  of  faith,  and  says  nothing  about 
ontology ;  it  addresses,  itself  to  the  spirit, 
and  leaves  room  for  intellectual  diver- 
gence. Here,  then,  the  Liberals  in  the 
French  Synod  had  a  second  chance  of 
victory.  They  came  from  congregations 
which  were  isolated  units.  They  might, 
whilst  declining  a  formal  Confession  of 
Faith,  have  placed  the  demand  for  union 
on  the  ground  of  a  common  liturgy.'  They 
did  indeed  repel  dogma  as  the  test  of 
church-membership.  They  dwelt  on  its 
narrowing  and  proscribing  influences. 
They  pomted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  home  of  dogma,  as  the  con- 
sistent and  logical  teacher  of  dogma.  But 
they  were  Protestants,  and  Protestants  had 
been  driven  away  from  the  Catholic  com- 
munion by  the  never-ceasing  evolution  of 
dogma.  The  Catholics  had  formed  dog-^ 
ma  out  of  the  intellectual  conceptions  of 
each  age,  and  thus  stereotyped  error,  and 
ultimately  reduced  Christian  thought  to 
slavery.  They  stood  on  the  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  Protestants,  the  right  of  free  inqui- 
ry. The  Christian  religion  did  not  aim  at 
suppressing  thought.  This  was  the  concei>> 
tion  formed  of  it  by  Catholics.  Protestant- 
ism was  built  on  the  directly  opposite  prin- 
ciple. Free  inquiry  had  overthrown  vast 
accumulations  of  dogma  in  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  by  free  inquiry,  and  not  by 
dogmas,  such  as  were  formulated  by  M. 
Bois,  that  the  French  Protestants  were  to 
live.  So  the  Liberals  argued;  but  the 
appeal  to  free  inquiry  was  foreign  to  the 
question  at  issue — a  mere  attempt  of  the 
Liberals  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their 
adversaries.  Free  inquiry  was  not  the 
direct  negative  of  dogma.  The  Right  stood 
on  free  inquiry  quite  as  truly  as  the  Libe* 
rals.  The  aim  of  the  latter  was  not  to  de- 
fend free  inquiry,  which  was  never  attack- 
ed, but,  under  cover  of  this  principle,  to 
establish  that  every  result  of  free  mquiiy 
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was  tenable  within  the  Christian  Church ; 
that  every  pastor  and  every  congregation 
might  adopt  any  opinions  they  pleased 
about  the  Christian  religion,  and  continue 
members  of  the  Christian  society.  To  re- 
sist such  a  demand  was  not  to  repudiate 
free  inquiry.  Free  inquiry  is  a  method, 
an  instrument,  the  universal  instrument, 
for  discovering  religious  as  all  other  truth, 
and  its  ultimate  tribunal  is  private  judg- 
ment. Protestantism  recognises  both 
these  principles  for  its  foundation.  If  the 
debate  in  the  Synod  had  turned  on  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  as  against  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Liberals  would  have  had  an  unassaila- 
ble position  in  declaring  that  they  held 
their  belief  on  conviction,  and  not  on  the 
utterance  of  an  infallible  Pope  or  Church. 
The  antagonism  of  the  two  parties  would 
then  have  been  real  and  direct.  But  the 
Right  was  not  divided  from  the  Left 
by  rejecting  free  inquiry.  Both  parties 
accepted  free  inquiry  and  private  judgment 
as  the  basis  of  belief;  only  the  one  held 
that  free  inquiry  brought  out  certain  con- 
clusions— the  other  denied  their  correct- 
ness. Nor  did  the  Orthodox,  by  taking 
the  traditions,  the  belief,  the  history  and 
lives  of  Christians  during  many  ages,  into 
account,  violate  free  inquiry.  They  treat- 
ed them  as  evidence  to  be  examined  and 
weighed.  They  acknowledged  the  entire 
right,  a  right  equal  to  their  own  to  be 
Christians,  of  men  to  be  Deists  upon  free 
inquiry.  What  they  repelled  was  the  right 
of  Deists  to  be  members  of  the  French 
Protestant  or  of  any  other  Christian 
Church.  The  Liberals  fought  for  the 
right  of  every  pastor,  without  forfeiting  his 
character  as  a  Christian  or  a  clergyman, 
to  accept  any  conclusions  whatever  from 
free  inquiry  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
Christianity,  even  to  the  extent  of  denying 
everything  in  it,  except  its  morality ;  the 
Orthodox  replied  that  a  society  which  in- 
cluded such  a  divergence  of  opinion  would 
be  as  chaotic  and  unintelligible  as  a  school 
of  philosophy  which  comprised  materialists 
and  spiritualists  amongst  its  members.  "M. 
P^caut,"  exclaimed  M.  Bastie,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Synod,  "  defends  a  new  con- 
ception of  religious  society.  The  principle 
of  union  for  him  lies  not  in  belief,  but  in  a 
community  of  aspirations,  memories,  and 
moral  ideas.  This,  I  say,  is  chimerical ; 
it  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  our  being. 
The  objective  elements  of  religion  exist  no 


longer  for  you.  There  is  nothing  left  but 
individual  feeling."  "  The  teaching  of  So- 
crates and  Cicero  might  be  taught  in  tlie 
Church,"  added  M.  Dhombres,  "  by  the 
side  of  Scripture,  on  your  system." 

The  discussion  speedily  plunged  into 
greater  depths.  "  We  do  believe,"  ex- 
claimed the  Liberal  M.  Clamag^ran,  "  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  only  you 
beheve  in  a  material,  we  in  a  spiritual  re- 
surrection of  Christ."  "  We  preach,"  cried 
M.  Fontan^s,  "  the  resurrection  in  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  the  Greek  word — the  rising 
of  the  soul  to  a  higher  life.  St.  Paul  did 
not  believe  in  the  material  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  said  that  if  Christ  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  higher  life,  he 
would  have  been  still  in  Sheol ;  that  if  Christ 
had  not  entered  into  higher  life,  there  was 
no  higher  life  at  all."  M.  Colani,  ex-pro- 
fessgr  of  Strasburg : — "  You  say,  *  rose  for 
our  justification.'  What  does  that  mean  ? 
It  is  St.  Paul's  expression.  St.  Paul  is  not 
always  clear.  Our  fathers  bequeathed  to 
us  two  things  :  a  school  of  theology,  which 
is  ruined ;  and  a  school  of  sanctification 
and  austere  life,  which  it  is  our  business  to 
build  up.  We  keep  Easter,  because  we  see 
in  it  the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  death, 
without  believing  that  his  body  left  the 
tomb.  And  who  can  celebrate  Pentecost 
better  than  we  who  are  spiritualists  ?  We 
appeal  from  you  to  Jesus  Himself:  not  to 
Jesus  glorified,  for  we  know  Him  not ;  but 
to  Jesus  our  brother,  who  pardoned  sin- 
ners without  atonement,  who  refused  mi- 
racles to  those  who  asked  Him  for  them." 

Upon  this  M.  Jalabert  distinguished  the 
Left  Centre  from  the  Left.  "  We  recog- 
nise Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation, 
the  product  of  an  intervention  of  God  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  and  not  merely  as 
the  highest  eftbrt  of  the  human  reason.  Je- 
sus Christ  is  for  us  more  than  a  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
Trmity,  nor  in  atonement  by  blood.  The 
I>eft  Centre  believes  in  the  supernatural, 
though  free  to  examine  any  particular  mi- 
racle. We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ's  body,  nor  do  we  admit  that  a  min- 
ister is  subject  to  his  own  conscience  alone. 
The  Left  believes  in  spiritual  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  souLs. 
They  are  like  the  disciples  before  the 
Lord's  death."    * 

M.  Etienne  Cocquerel  stood  upon  a 
very  different  principle.  "There  is  but 
one  single   authority — the    private    con- 
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science  of  each  man.     That  alone  can  say 
whether  Paul  or  James  is  right." 

Wider  liberty  of  thought  cannot  be  con- 
ceived than  that  claimed  in  this  language. 
Never  in  the  history  of  any  religious  so- 
ciety had  the  demand  for  comprehension 
been  pushed  to  such  an  extreme.  A  Con- 
fession of  Faitli  for  the  Church  was  resist- 
ed, avowedly  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  faith  to  confess.  Every  man  on 
these  principles  might  have  a  faith  of  his 
own  making,  and  yet  be  included  in  one 
common  Church.  Authority  there  was 
none,  none  except  each  man's  notion  of 
what  was  true  or  false ;  for  the  right  not 
only  to  interpret  Scripture  as  he  chose,  but 
also  to  pronounce  every  statement  made 
in  Scripture,  whether  of  fact  or  teaching, 
erroneous,  was  reserved  in  turn  for  every 
individual  member  of  the  Church.  But 
the  extravagance  of  their  demand  damag- 
ed the  Liberals.  Had  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  assertion,  that  by  the 
consent  of  all,  the  literal  inspiration  of 
every  word  of  Scripture  must  be  abandon- 
ed— that  no  one  accepted  every  statement 
it  contained — and  that,  consequently,  a 
standard  of  authority  other  than  the  actual 
words  of  the  Eible  must  be  appealed  to  in 
judging  particular  passages, — the  Evange- 
lical party  would  have  been  placed  under 
some  embarrassment.  Not  a  few  points 
were  cited  in  which  the  actual  utterances 
of  Scripture  were  given  up  by  believers  as 
irreconcilable  with  sound  exegesis.  Bu; 
there  was  an  enormous  interval  between 
resisting  a  declaration  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  on  the  ground  that  by  it  a  man 
might  feel  bound  by  words  which  no  one 
accepted,  and  a  rejection  that  proclaimed 
that  Scripture  was  no  authority  whatever. 
The  retort  which  the  Liberals  made — Why 
impose  Scripture  upon  us,  when  you  do 
not  regard  it  yourselves  ? — might  have  been 
difficult  to  answer  in  precise  terms ;  but  it 
was  perfectly  easy  to  point  out  that  to  re- 
ject Scripture  altogether — a  thmg  distinct- 
ly claimed  as  a  right  for  every  Liberal — 
was  to  give  up  the  Christian  religion  en- 
tirely. To  draw  up  an  accurate  definition 
of  the  inspiration  existing  in  the  Bible 
might  be  adjudged  a  hard  task ;  but  logic 
made  short  work  of  it  in  showing  that 
Christianity  was  completely  swept  away 
when  its  sole  ultimate  foundation,  the  re- 
cord given  of  its  facts  by  its  teachers,  was 
entirely  overthown.  It  was  the  doing  of 
the  Liberals  themselves  that  the  issue  took 


the  form  of  Scripture  or  the  Christianity 
constructed  by  each  man  for  himself. 

M.  Dhombres,  in  reply,  reached  the  very 
centre  of  the  Liberal  position.  The  Liber- 
als had  interpreted  spiritually  the  Christian 
facts :  ^^  Spiritualiser  z^  n'est  pas  vaporiser,** 
rejoined  M.  Dhombres.  "  When  a  fact  is  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  dis- 
appear, that  process  is  no  longer  called  the 
taking  a  spiritual  view  of  it."  "  To  suppress 
a  fact,"  M.  Vaugiraud  urged,  "is  not  to  in- 
terpret it."  Here  came  on  M.  Pemessin, 
a  layman :  "  You  say  that  religion  is  a  sen- 
timent ;  but  how  many  men  are  there  who 
do  not  share  our  beliefs,  who  have  Chris- 
tian sentiments,  and  do  Christian  deeds  ? 
They  exist  in  freemasonry,  and  in  many 
forms  of  religion.  Would  you  infer  firom 
this  that  you  would  throw  open  your  pul- 
pit to  a  man  who  put  the  masonic  triangle 
in  the  place  of  the  Cross  ?  M.  Cocquerel 
has  told  us  that  theological  sermons  do 
not  convert.  This  is  often  so  :  but  let  him 
remember  that  it  is  not  by  speaking  ol 
aspirations,  of  an  unlimited  ideal,  of  divine 
effluences,  that  consciences  are  awakened. 
I  once  heard  an  Easter  sermon  divided 
under  three  heads,  i .  The  resurrection  of 
nations ;  2.  The  resurrection  of  ideas ;  3. 
The  resurrection  of  nature  in  spring.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  force  of  CathoHcism  is,  that 
through  all  its  errors  it  has  preserved  Jests 
Christ."  Then  argued  M.  Guizot :  «  The 
authority  of  Scripture  and  the  conscience 
of  each  individual  man  alone  constitute 
authority  for  him.  Let  us  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  these  ideas  mean.  Wc 
hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  spirit  of 
association  ;  but  every  society  has  its  con- 
ditions. There  can  be  none  without  a 
common  belief  and  a  common  end.  Free- 
traders and  Protectionists  could  not  form 
a  common  society :  they  both  aim  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  they  proceed 
on  contradictory  principles.  Pantheism, 
which  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  learned 
materialism,  has  invaded  us  from  Germany. 
The  creation  of  certain  schools  has  be<m 
eminently  anti-Christian,  and  we  have 
had  the  grief  of  having  accomplices  of 
these  academies  amongst  us.  The  hand  of 
fellowship  has  been  held  out  to  them,  and 
efforts  made  to  introduce  them  into  the 
Church;  can  we  regard  such  persons  as 
allies  ?"  Grave  words  truly,  and  full  of 
meaning ;  words  that  deserve  at  the  pre- 
sent hour  to  be  as  well  weighed  in  England 
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as  in  any  other  country.  Finally,  M.  Bois 
summed  up  the  issue  before  the  vote : 
"  The  question  -  which  divides  us  is  this, — 
Is  there,  or  is  there  not — ^yes  or  no — a  su- 
pernatural revelation  of  God  ?  Has  God 
created,  loved,  and  saved  us  by  His  Son  ? 
If  so,  is  this  compatible  with  its  contradic- 
tory? If  Christianity  is  a  supernatural 
revelation  of  God,  it  is  not  the  supreme 
effort  of  the  human  reason.  There  are  no 
shades  or  degrees  here ;  the  proposition  is 
either  wholly  true  or  wholly  false." 

The  Synod  adopted  the  motion  of  M. 
Bois  by  a  majority  of  61  against  45;  and 
the  French  Protestant  Church  thereby 
made  a  confession  of  its  faith — a  declara- 
tion of  what  it  holds  to  be  true — and  con- 
stituted that  confession  as  the  principle  of 
its  association. 

On  July  3d  a  second  and  complemen- 
tary step  was  made  by  M.  Cambfort,  who 
moved  that  every  pastor  at  his  ordination 
should  declare  his  adhesion  to  this  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  adopted  by  the  Church.  The 
position  already  acquired  by  pastors  should 
be  respected,  but  watchful  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  should 
not  be  attacked  in  the  religious  instruction 
given.  This  last  clause  was  omitted  from 
the  motion — a  proposal  made  by  a  com- 
mittee imposing  the  duty  on  the  Synod  of 
watching  over  religious  instruction  having, 
after  a  short  but  warm  debate,  been 
adopted. 

Then  followed  a  repetition  of  the  strug- 
gle, a  second  battle  on  the  same  ground, 
only  the  personal  element  of  the  individual 
pastor's  feeling  here  occupied  the  foremost 
place.  The  danger  of  schism  and  its  mis- 
chief were  again  pressed.  The  best  minds 
were  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy,  and  they 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  would  retain  pastors  who  had  no 
will  and  received  impressions  like  wax. 
Hypocrisy  would  abound.  "  But,"  replied 
M.  Dhombres,  "  the  Protestants  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  the  most  unsubduable 
spirits  of  their  age  :  and  it  is  not  in  coun- 
tries with  determined  beliefe  that  charac- 
ters without  vitality  have  been  found." 
"And,"  continued  M.  Babut,  "we  com- 
memorate Christian  facts  at  our  great  fesr 
tivals :  can  we  allow  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  legends — that  one  should  read 
liturgies  without  believing  them  ?  If  we 
were  to  suffer  this,  I  do  not  say  that  we 
should  not  be  Christians ;  but  I  say  that 
we  should  not  be  honest  and  respectable." 


But,  rejoined  Colonel  Denfert,  the  celebrat- 
ed defender  of  Belfort,  *'  I  ought  to  change 
my  faith  when  I  like :  still  more  a  pastor, 
because  he  studies  these  questions  more. 
The  only  rule  is,  that  the  pastor  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  congregation  in  which 
he  teaches."  "  That  is,"  retorted  M.  Las- 
serre,  "  we  ultimately  arrive  at  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  his  island."  "  You  set  up,"  isaid 
M.  Delmas,  "  an  omnipotent  pastor  in  an 
enslaved  Church.  He  might  be  a  Jew, 
who  sees  in  God  ^  father,  and  in  Jesus  a 
sage — perhaps  the  greatest  of  sages."  M. 
Bois  wound  up  the  debate  by  a  quotation 
from  a  posthumous  paper  of  Professor 
Talaquier,  on  whom  M.  P6caut,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Left,  had  written  an  article, 
which  M.  Bois  praised  as  being  perhaps 
the  best  that  had  come  from  his  pen.  M. 
Talaquier  had  been  eminent  for  modera- 
tion, and  wholly  disinclined  to  theological 
strife.  No  man  had  had  a  greater  respect 
for  the  Hberty  of  thinking  of  others.  In 
this  paper,  entitled,  *  Who  can  become 
Pastors  ?'  M.  Talaquier,  after  repelling  the 
imposition  of  dogmatic  and  disciplinary 
formularies,  which  had  suited  a  different  age 
and  a  different  situation,  then  asked: 
"  Does  this  mean  that  the  ministry  is  given 
up  to  every  opinion  ? — that  every  one  can 
enter  without  scruple,  provided  only  that 
he  retains  the  names  of  Christ,  of  the  Gos- 
pel, of  Redemption,  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  that  these  terms  may  have  for 
him  ?  Does  it  mean  that  on  this  principle 
a  Fourierist  or  an  Icarian,  a  Hegehan  or  a 
Friend  of  Light,  has  right  to  seize  on  the 
pulpits  of  our  churches  and  our  academies  ? 
This  is  not  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, but  a  question  of  conscience  and  of 
honor.  What  comes  forth  from  every  sys- 
tem is  this,  that  a  dispensation  breaking 
forth  the  general  course  of  nature  and  of 
providence,  a  divine  intervention,  consti- 
tutes the  very  substance  of  the  Gospel. 
The  supernatural  clings  to  the  very  entrails 
of  Christianity,  and  when  this  conviction 
is  wanting,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
ministry  without  a  breach  of  conscience 
and  of  honor." 

The  Synod  voted  the  motion  by  a  ma- 
jority of  62  against  39.  Oa  the  reading 
of  the  minute  on  a  subsequent  day,  a  very 
characteristic  scene  occurred.  M.  Martin 
Paschoud  explained,  that  in  accepting*Jthe 
word  "  revealed  "  he  had  not  understood 
it  in  a  supernatural  sense;  he  took  it  in 
the  sense  of  the  poet — 
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**  Tout  ce  que  le  globe  enserre, 
Rcvele  im  Dieu  crtiateur." 

"  There  are  no  great  and  little  miracles," 
he  added.  "  Everything  is  a  revelation  of 
God,  because  everything  is  His  work  J' 

Thus  ended  this  most  memorable  dis- 
cussion. Grandly  did  it  bear  out  the  re- 
mark of  M.  Guizot :  "  I  have  been  pres- 
ent for  more  than  sixty  years  at  many  par- 
liamentary struggles,  in  which  the  first 
orators  of  France  were  engaged.  I  have 
never  seen  any  which  had  a  more  elevated 
or  a  more  dignified  character,  or  which 
was  more  remarkable  for  form  and  sub- 
stance." The  ability  and  thoroughness 
which  distinguished  it  throughout,  invest 
it  with  surpassing  interest  for  all  Christians. 
The  issue  concerned  every  man  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian,  for  it  was  the  defini- 
tion of  that  name.  Is  Christianity  pure 
Deism  ?  that,  in  all  its  breadth,  was  the 
question  that  had  to  be  solved;  and  no 
one  can  say  that  it  was  not  thoroughly 
grappled  with.  There  was  no  reticence  on 
either  side ;  no  fear  of  the  criticism  of  the 
world  ;  the  men  were  absolutely  in  earnest ; 
and  everything  which  concerned  the  argu- 
ment was  uttered  in  entire  fulness  on  both 
sides.  Hence  the  grandeur  and  impor- 
tance of  the  judgment  which  was  pro- 
nounced ;  and  remarkable  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree,  that  a  deliberate  assertion  of 
the  divine  and  supernatural  character  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  made  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly  upon  an  unrestricted  argument 
by  an  open  vote  against  opponents  of  great 
vigor  and  in  strong  sympathy  with  some 
of  the  most  intellectual  and  sceptical  ideas 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  a  body  of 
Christians  who  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  cold  and  unbelieving  rationalists.  Jus- 
tice has  not  yet  been  done  in  England  to 
the  philosophical  power  of  the  discussion 
and  the  splendor  of  the  result. 

There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  two  issues 
before  the  Assembly.  The  first,  whether 
men  who  held  such  diverse  opinions  about 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion 
could  be  comprehended  in  one  single  so- 
ciety, was  easily  disposed  of.  The  Liberals 
contended  virtually  for  anarchy,  for  a  form 
of  association  without  reality — for  the 
impossible.  But  the  second  issue  soon 
superseded  the  first  A  Church  was  an 
association  of  Christians  ;  Who  must  be 
regarded  as  not  Christians,  and  (hereby 
altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  the  inquiry 
whether  they  could  be  included  in  a  Chris- 


tian Church?  The  Synod  affirmed  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Christian 
revelation;  they  excluded  pure  Deists — 
that  is,  men  who  acknowledged  no  higher 
source  of  religious  truth  than  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  highest  reason  under 
its  most  moral,  and,  if  tlie  word  be  desired, 
most  spiritual  aspect.  In  pronouncing 
such  a  decision,  the  Synod  could  only 
affirm  the  proposition,  they  could  not  prove 
it.  That  was  a  function  which  was  not 
imposed  upon  them,  and  which  they  could 
not  have  discharged.  Their  task  was  en- 
tirely practical.  Shall  Deists,  who  may 
deny  every  alleged  Christian  fact,  reject 
every  asserted  miracle,  and  by  interpreta- 
tion eliminate  from  Christianity  every  ele- 
ment which  was  different  in  kind  fi"Oin 
those  found  in  philosophical  schools,  be  ac^ 
cepted  as  fellow-members  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church?  They  determined 
this  question  in  the  negative.  But  there 
remains  the  still  larger  one  for  us.  Was  the 
Synod  right  in  reason  when  they  affirmed 
the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity, 
as  constituting  its  differentia^  its  true  and 
necessary  essence  ?  We  answer,  with  M. 
Talaquier,  that  miracle  is  planted  in  the 
very  entrails  of  Christianity.  Without 
miracle  the  Christian  religion  is  gone.  It 
is  reduced  to  a  philosophy;  its  teaching 
has  then  the  same  source  and  the  same 
authority  as  all  other  philosophical  utter* 
ances.  The  light  of  reason  becomes  the 
sole  authority,  not  only  for  opinion,  but 
for  fact.  The  Christian  religion  rests  on  a 
claim  which  is  the  direct  contradictory  of 
the  ground  of  assent  put  forth  by  all  philo- 
sophy. Christianity  asserts  that  it  possesses 
special  and  specific  information  on  matters 
of  the  utmost  conceivable  importance  to 
man.  Deny  the  possession  of  infontiation, 
and  you  place  Christianity  at  once  upon 
the  same  ground  as  all  other  religions,  all 
other  philosophies.  It  then  knows  no 
more  that  what  the  voice  of  reason  says, 
and  its  beliefs  may  be  legitimately  contra- 
dicted and  pronounced  errors  by  all  who 
declare  that  the  voice  of  reason  says  just 
the  opposite  thing.  Christianity  says,  I 
know  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact ;  reasoa 
says.  You  know  as  /  do,  and  in  no  other 
way :  you  belong  to  me ;  you  are  only  one 
of  my  many  children.  Thus  Christianity 
says  that  it  knows  there  is  a  world  to  come^ 
a  life  after  death,  because  one  who  rose 
literalhr  from  the  dead,  after  having  been 
actually  put  to  death,  has  given  infoima- 
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tion  about  this  future  reality.  Reason 
says,  There  may  be,  or  there  may  not  be 
a  future  life.  Many  of  my  cleverest  sons 
affirm  that  there  is ;  a  still  greater  number 
have  said  that  there  is  not.  It  is  a  specu- 
lative opinion,  about  which  I  have  no 
knowledge.  Christianity  adds  that  this 
future  life  will  begin — so  it  is  informed — 
with  a  judgment  on  the  conduct  pursued 
in  this  life.  But  in  that  judgment  it  will 
be  condemned,  unless  a  Saviour  is  found  ; 
and  it  announces  the  existence  of  such  a 
Saviour,  and  the  terms  on  which  salvation 
may  be  attained.  These  claim  to  be  facts, 
made  certain  by  specific  information,  and 
reason  is  entitled  to  ask,  What  is  this 
special  information  which  you  say  you 
possess  ?  It  would  be  no  reply  for  Chris- 
tians to  answer  that  the  light  of  conscience 
and  of  the  mind  gives  the  assurance,  for 
then  reason  would  justly  deny  that  any  in- 
formation whatever  existed,  and,  with  this 
claim  to  information,  all  title  of  Christianity 
to  be  anything  more  than  common  philo- 
sophy would  utterly  vanish  also. 

A  quite  other  answer,  then,  must  be 
given  than  revelations  of  the  human  mind, 
however  cultivated  and  refined ;  and  that 
answer  must  be  that  the  information  was 
authenticated  by  miracle;  for  no  other 
answer  that  would  save  Christianity  from 
knowing  nothing  more  than  reason  does 
is  conceivable.  Clearly  the  existence  of 
miracle  must  be  proved ;  the  refusal  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  miracle  till  it  is 
proved  is  irresistible.  With  miracle  we 
know  that  a  future  life,  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  a  Saviour,  are  realities;  but  without 
miracle  these  vast  realities  melt  away  into 
mist  and  nothingness.  On  the  existence 
of  miracle,  therefore,  everything  depends. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  placed  His  religion 
on  this  very  ground.  He  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed to  His  works  as  the  proof  that  He 
had  been  sent  to  men  in  a  special  and 
peculiar  sense  by  God.  Above  all,  He 
perilled  His  claims  on  His  own  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  But  upon  this  some 
eminent  men  of  science  reply  that  miracle 
is  impossible.  They  not  only  deny  that 
no  miracle  is  sustained  by  adequate  evi- 
dence; they  maintain  beyond  this,  that 
by  the  nature  of  the  universe  no  evidence 
can  ever  establish  a  miracle,  for  it  would 
be  an  attempt  to  prove  the  impossible. 
This  answer  is  decisive  of  the  existence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  if  it  is  sound ;  all 
examination  of  evidence  for  miracle  would 


be  a  pure  absurdity  and  waste  of  labor. 
The  demurrer,  therefore,  of  these  scientific 
eminences  must  be  met;  and  we  assert 
deliberately  that  it  is  met  by  Christians 
with  the  utmost  ease.  Physical  science 
has  not  advanced  the  millionth  part  of  a 
step,  in  showing  miracle  to  be  impossible. 
Science  is  only  an  accurate  record  of  the 
processes  of  nature ;  its  laws  are  only 
generalisations  of  its  observations,  and 
one  of  its  observations  is  the  uniformity  of 
natural  sequence.  Science  has  not  travel- 
led one  step  beyond  this  uniformity.  Now 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  nature  always 
moves  along  the  same  path,  and  another 
to  say  further  that  that  path  never  can  be 
changed.  The  uniformity  on  which  science 
stands  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Christian's  argument.  The  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  miracle,  therefore,  is  a  mere 
barren  assertion  of  nature's  uniformity — a 
doctrine  necessary  for  and  admitted  by 
both  sides.  The  issue  begins  only  when 
the  proposition  is  brought  forward,  that 
this  uniformity  has  been  broken;  and 
manifestly  it  is  no  reply  to  urge  that  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  broken  before,  it 
cannot  have  been  broken  later.  A  scien- 
tific law  is  not  a  declaration  of  inherent 
necessity,  but  only  of  observed  fact.  There 
is  no  greater  or  more  universal  law  in 
science  than  the  law  of  gravity ;  but  what 
astronomer  would  assert  that  there  can  be 
no  other  law  of  gravity  than  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance  ?  The  asserters  of 
miracle  would  be  greatly  embarrassed  if 
the  uniformity  of  nature's  action  was 
shown  not  to  exist ;  but  an  argument  which 
cites  no  inherent  necessity,  but  only  ob- 
served sequence,  can  never  touch  the 
Christian's  affirmation  that  a  change  did 
occur  on  a  given  occasion. 

Science,  indeed,  might  enter  a  plea  which 
would  destroy  the  Christian  religion.  It 
might  take  its  stand  on  pure  Atheism,  an- 
nouncing that  materialism  was  the  sole 
force  in  the  universe.  This  objection 
would  be  fatal,  because  it  would  introduce 
not  only  actual  but  necessary  sequence  in 
the  events  of  nature.  If  will  is  swept 
away  out  of  existence,  an  intelligent  God, 
acting  for  an  end  willed,  would  be  want- 
ing to  the  Christian  evidence,  which  then 
would  manifestly  break  down.  Absolute 
materialism  is  the  sole  ground  which  would 
prove  a  miracle  to  be  impossible;  and 
what  Christians  would  have  to  do  against 
such  an  assertion  would  be  to  demand  the 
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proof  of  materialism.  The  world  is  a  far 
way  off  from  tliat  as  yet.  Christianity  is 
not  yet  summoned  to  show  cause  why  it 
should  not  be  pronounced  a  delusion,  be- 
cause a  God,  capable  of  adapting  means 
to  ends,  and  of  authenticating  a  message 
by  special  credentials,  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  necessary  fiction. 

But  there  are  men,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  England,  who,  avowedly  treating 
Christianity  as  a  mere  philosophy,  as  an 
outcome  of  natural  religious  feeling,  never- 
theless distinctly  claim  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians. They  justify  the  demand,  like  the 
French  Liberals,  on  the  spiritual  excel- 
lence of  Christianity,  the  nobleness  and  ele- 
vation of  its  ideal,  its  vast  power  to  civi- 
lise, the  goodness  of  the  character  it  tends 
to  produce.  They  insist  on  their  right 
to  the  name  of  Christians  as  other  men 
style  themselves  Platonists  or  Hegelians. 
Viewed  in  the  abstract,  and  as  designating 
what  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  particular  school  of  philoso- 
phy, the  right  to  use  such  a  name  could 
be  resisted.  If  they  would  term  them- 
selves Neo-Christians,  no  objection  could 
be  taken.  What  they  were  would  then  be 
plainly  understood.  But  the  matter  wears 
a  totally  different  aspect  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  historical  use  of  the  name 
of  Christian  by  the  professors  of  a  specific 
rehgion  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  and 
over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  danger  of  confounding  two  systems 
of  thought  directly  contradictory  in  their 
essence  is  immense,  and  the  mischief 
would  be  enormous.  To  repel  this  inva- 
sion by  a  radically  different  body  of  think- 
ers of  a  name  which  has,  in  the  known  un- 
derstanding of  mankind,  been  appropriated 
by  others,  is  a  necessity  of  the  most  vital 
kind  for  the  believers  in  revelation.  That 
the  new  men  admire  and  follow  Christian 
philosophy  is  no  defence  of  their  use  of 
the  name.  Every  society  which  suffers 
ideas  contrary  to  its  principles  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  its  name  destroys  itself.  The 
new  philosoi)hcrs  may  affirm  that  belief  in 
miracles  does  not  matter,  that  goodness  is 
everything,  that  spiritual  excellence  is  the 
true  salvation  of  man,  and  that  nothing  in 
Jesus  Christ  has  any  importance  except 
His  moral  teaching;  and  their  right  to 
maintain  these  opinions  as  the  true  ones  is 
incontestable  on  philosophical  ground. 
But  the  Christian  believers  in  revelation 
are  bound,  under  penalty  of  their  own  ex- 


tinction, to  say  that  these  men  are  not 
Christians.  To  admit  as  a  fellow-religion- 
ist a  man  who  declares  that  Christ  was  an 
ordinary  man,  tainted  with  error  as  other 
mortals — that  the  existence  of  a  future 
state  is  an  open  question — that  no  Saviour, 
except  as  a  moral  teacher,  is  needed — or 
that  men  have  no  reason  for  shaping  their 
lives  or  guiding  their  feelings  with  any  refe- 
rence to  a  judgment  to  come, — would  be 
at  once  to  proclaim  that,  even  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Christians  themselves,  these 
great  beliefs  have  no  real  importance,  are 
questions  utterly  indifferent  in  themselves. 
The  Christian  who  admits  that  the  denier 
of  these  things  may  be  termed  a  Christian 
with  as  much  truth  as  himself,  declares 
that  Christianity  is  not  an  acceptance  of 
facts  and  knowledge,  but  a  system  of 
speculative  opinion.  His  consent  to  the 
assignment  of  the  namq  to  philosophers, 
.would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  assert 
that  his  religion  stands  on  fact  and  infor- 
mation. Christianity  would  pass  alto- 
gether into  the  philosophic  region, — ^in 
other  words,  it  would  be  extinguished. 
The  process  of  extinction  would  be  the 
more  rapid  if  the  followers  of  a  philosophi- 
cal Christ  not  only  were  recognised  as 
fellow-Christians  by  their  brethren  who 
affirmed  supernatural  revelation,  but  also 
were  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  same 
organised  Church.  We  have  seen  what 
the  French  Protestants  thought  of  such 
fellowship.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  fully  conceded  that  the  Frendi 
Liberals  made  no  claim  which  was  incom- 
patible with  honor  and  self-respect.  They 
announced  their  views  fairly,  and  then 
asked  for  such  a  construction  of  the  Church 
as  would  permit  any  minister  to  be  and 
to  teach  what  he  chose.  The  case  would 
be  quite  different  if  they  had  been  required 
to  adopt  a  common  Hturgy.  The  Ortho- 
dox party  never  hinted  at  such  a  require- 
ment. To  have  proposed  it  would  have 
been  an  insult  to  their  opponents,  A 
Christian  who  treated  every  fact  and  belief 
which  claimed  to  be  supernatural  as  false, 
who  thought  miracles  to  be  impossible  or 
doubtful,  or  who  held  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
never  risen  from  the  dead  in  any  real  sense, 
but  to  be  still,  like  all  other  departed  men, 
in  the  tomb,  and  then  addresses  public 
prayers  to  such  a  Christ  which  he  would 
scorn  to  offer  to  any  other  dead  man, 
would  be  a  revolting  and  distressing  spec- 
tacle.   He  could  escape  the  charge  of  dis- 
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honesty  and  total  want  of  self-respect  only 
by  the  supposition  that  he  regarded  the 
words  he  used*  as  indifferent  and  of  no 
meaning;  still,  he  would  know  that  those 
who  heard  him,  and  for  whose  sake  it  was 
that  he  used  those  words,  would  under- 
stand him  to  be  uttering  them  in  the  same 
sense  with  themselves.  Such  a  position 
would  be  profoundly  immoral — destructive 
of  all  association,  whether  lay  or  religious, 
from  the  utter  distrust  in  the  existence  of 
sincerity  and  of  honor  which  it  would 
create.  An  avenging  Pascal  never  fasten- 
ed a  more  withering  brand  of  untruth  on 
any  Jesuit  than  that  which  the  feeling  of 
every  man  of  honor  would  inflict  on  a 
person  capable  of  so  disreputable  a  pro- 


ceeding. And  if  to  avert  such  an  infamy 
the  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the  act  or  the 
meaning  of  the  words  were  not  concealed, 
would  such  a  person,  we  ask,  dare  to  say 
to  those  with  whom  he  worshipped,  in  ex- 
plicit term^, — I  am  going  to  pray  with  you 
to  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  believe  He  is  dead, 
and  does  not  hear  me?*  'Honor  might 
be  saved  by  such  a  declaration,  but  would 
it  be  possible  for  any  body  of  men  to  as- 
sociate itself  with  such  a  proceeding  ? 
Would  they  endure  that  their  prayers  to  a 
Christ  whom  they  worshipped  as  God 
should  be  uttered  by  a  man  who  proclaim- 
ed that  he  was  speaking  to  ashes  ? — From 
Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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BY  A.  K.  H«  B. 


This  afternoon,  a  sunshiny  winter  after- 
noon, the  sky  bright  blue  and  the  air  cold 
and  clear,  I  climbed  the  winding  turret- 
stair  which  leads  to  the  top  of  a  certain 
tower.  The  tower,  which  carries  a  low 
spire,  is  that  of  the  parish  church  of  a  cer- 
tain little  city.  That  church  was  built, 
centuries  ago,  as  an  ancient  document 
bears,  ///  medid  civitate:  and  from  its  tower 
you  may  see  the  whole  city  very  distinctly. 
Very  picturesque  is  the  view.  You  look 
down  on  red  roofs,  and  ivied  ruins : 
green  gardens  are  interspersed :  and  on 
two  sides  the  buildings  cut  against  the 
blue  sea.  A  stranger,  looking  at  the  pros- 
pect for  the  first  time,  exclaimed,  *  How 
charming!'  And  no  one  can  feel  the 
special  charm  of  it  more  than  the  writer 
does.  But  I  thought,  looking  round,  that 
I  knew  better  than  the  stranger :  at  least, 
IJcnew  more.  For  I  know  every  house 
on  which  you  look  down :  every  household : 
and  the  curious  relations  between  many  of 
them,  friendly  and  other.  I  know  the  pov- 
erty and  privation :  the  anxiety  and  care : 
which  abide  under  many  of  those  roofs. 
It  is  not  all  improvement,  to  know  any 
place  so  well,  which  is  inhabited  by  hu- 
man beings.  Few  human  beings  look  the 
better,  for  bemg  looked  into  too  constantly 
and  too  long.  And  coming  down  the 
cork-screw  stair,  whose  steps  are  worn  by 
some  centuries  of  infrequent  use,  I  thought 
of  certain  disadvantages  which  come  of 
living  in  a  small  community. 


Let  it  be  explained  what  I  mean  by  a 
small  community.  I  mean  a  httle  place 
with  a  considerable  number  of  families  of 
nearly  equal  social  position.  A  country 
parish  is  not,  in  the  sense  intended,  a  small 
community.  But  a  Cathedral  Close  is: 
or  a  little  town. 

And  let  it  be  understood  that  I  admit 
the  advantages  of  a  small  community. 
There  is  something  homely  and  kindly  in 
living  where  you  know  everybody  and 
everybody  knows  you.  There  is  a  deso- 
lation in  the  heart  of  the  denizen  of  such 
a  society,  when  he  walks  the  London 
streets,  and  gazes  into  the  shop  windows. 
*  No  one  knows  me  here,'  he  thinks,  with 
a  certain  icy  shiver.  I  do  not  now  see 
how  anyone  can  feel  at  home  in  that  aw- 
ful place,  though  I  once  lived  there  for 
years.  I  cannot  now  understand  how  I 
did  it.  In  the  little  town,  when  you  go 
into  a  shop,  no  one  watches  to  see  if  you 
intend  to  steal  something.  No  policeman 
has  an  eye  of  suspicion  on  you,  as  you 
leisurely  pass  along  the  street.  Your  vo- 
cation and  place  are  known  accurately ; 
and  your  income  with  sufficient  approxima- 
tion. You  are  not  tempted  to  incur  ex- 
pense you  cannot  afford.  You  know  that 
the  only  reflection  which  will  follow  your 
doing  so  will  be  that  of  the  Roman  citizen 
retiuning  home  after  seeing  Curtius  jump 
into  the  gulf  in  the  Forum :  to  wit,  *  What 
a  fool !' 

But  there  are  things  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  balance.  I^et  us  try  to  state  them, 
look  at  them,  weigh  them. 

One  is  sometimes  strongly  felt,  though 
it  may  seem  fanciful.  It  is  the  general 
vague  sense  tliat  you  have  not  room  to 
stretch  yourself.  *  The  bed  is  shorter  than 
that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it ;  and 
the  covering  nirfower  than  that  he  can 
wrap  himself  in  it.'  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  feeling  is  constant.  Sometimes, 
one  is  quite  content.  But  again,  the  wish 
arises  for  space  in  which  to  expand  and 
expatiate.  There  comes  a  weariness  of  al- 
ways seeing  the  same  faces,  and  going  the 
same  round.  I  fancy  that  a  mill-horse, 
ever  turning  round  in  the  same  narrow 
track,  would  sometimes  wish  for  anything 
for  a  change.  I  do  not,  however,  say 
more  on  this  point :  because  I  know  vari- 
ous eminently  sensible  persons,  who  have 
in  my  hearing  stated  that  Goethe  was  a 
fool,  and  who  would  declare  that  what  has 
already  been  said  is  fanciful,  and  even 
morbid.  So  let  us  advance  to  what  is  be- 
yond all  question  real. 

Living  in  a  small  community,  you  come 
to  discern  people's  faults  with  painful  clear- 
ness. When  you  see  your  friends  every 
day,  you  see  through  them.  No  human 
character  can  bear  being  looked  at  so  con- 
stantly and  so  closely.  Under  the  micro- 
scope we  all  look  rough,  and  discolored, 
and  warped.  And  with  those  one  is  al- 
ways seeing,  one  does  not  take  the  pains 
to  conceal  weaknesses  which  one  does 
with  a  stranger.  Unless  a  man  is  a  very 
great  fool,  he  knows  quite  well  when  he  is 
saying  or  doing  something  foolish :  and  he 
keeps  it  back  when  with  those  with  whom 
he  stands  on  ceremony.  But  it  all  comes 
out  in  the  familiarity  of  constant  inter- 
course. Our  own  family,  and  our  near 
kin,  are  part  of  ourselves :  and  we  excuse 
their  errors  and  follies  as  we  do  our  own  : 
even  when  we  see  their  faults  plainly,  we 
like  them  hardly  the  less.  But  beyond 
that  intimate  circle,  there  arises  the  pecu- 
liar feeling  which  Scotch  folk  call  a  scim- 
tier  towards  a  friend  who  frequently  an- 
noys us  by  outbursts  of  vanity,  or  wrong- 
headedness,  or  spitefulness,  or  littleness,  or 
envy.  Familiarity,  as  the  proverbial  say- 
ing has  it,  breeds  contempt.  And  unless 
with  very  rare  specimens  of  humanity,  there 
is  very  much  that  is  little  and  contemptible 
in  human  nature.  The  greatest  fool  every 
man  has  known,  is  himself :  and  this  be- 
cause (in  spite  of  the  old  Greek  counsel) 


he  knows  himself  better  than  he  knows 
any  other.  Now  in  a  large  place,  when 
you  feel  that  some  little  frailty  of  a  really 
worthy  man  is  obtruding  itself  on  you  so 
painfully  as  to  make  you  forgetful  of  his 
real  worth,  you  can  see  less  of  him  for  a 
few  weeks  till  you  get  over  the  painful  im- 
pression. But  there  are  places  so  small, 
that  you  must  see  your  friend  every  day : 
even  when  it  would  be  far  better  for  both 
of  you  that  you  did  not  see  much  of  one 
another  for  a  time. 

Then,  in  a  small  community,  people 
come  to  stand  in  such  relations  to  one 
another  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  real 
enemies :  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  in  the 
decorous  restraint  of  word  and  deed  which 
goes  with  our  civilisation.  I  used  once  to 
tliink  that  decent  folk  would  have  no  ene- 
mies. When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  I  used 
continually  to  hear  public  worship  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  that 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  liturgy. 
An  ever-recurring  petition  was,  *  If  we  have 
enemies,  forgive  them.'  It  seemed  to  me, 
as  a  boy,  that  the  petition  was  needless. 
Who  could  be  his  enemy  ?  But,  growing 
up,  one  thought  differently.  There  are 
actual  cases  in  which  a  person  has  only  to 
know  that  you  wish  for  such  a  thing  to  be 
done,  to  resolve  to  oppose  that  thing.  Be- 
cause A  would  fain  have  things  go  one  way, 
B  will  push  for  the  opposite  way.  Now, 
that  is  being  an  enemy,  as  permitted  in 
this  age.  And  much  more  in  a  little  place 
than  in  a  big  will  such  enemies  be  found. 
The  scope  is  too  large,  the  people  are  too 
many,  in  the  big  place,  for  the  peculiar 
feeling  which  creates  them.  I  could  give 
curious  examples ;  but  that  is  exactly  what 
I  am  not  going  to  do.  And  the  further 
ebullition  of  enmity  which  makes  one  man 
exult  in  the  little  annoyances  which  befol 
another,  will  hardly  be  found  in  its  full 
maturity  amid  a  large  population  and  a 
wide  acquaintance. 

And,  though  you  do  not  like  a  man, 
and  find  that  in  him  which  rubs  you  the 
wrong  way,  you  cannot  draw  wholly  off 
from  him,  as  you  would  in  a  large  city.  In 
the  little  town  you  must  be  constantly 
meeting:  you  cannot  choose  your  own 
circle  of  associates.  You  are  of  necessity 
thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  persons 
whom  you  would  not  select  for  your  friends. 
In  a  large  place,  if  you  discover  in  any 
man  indications  of  a  character  which 
makes  it  impossible  that  youshpuld  respect 
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or  trust  him,  you  can  without  arkwardness 
drop  his  acquaintance  wholly.  But  it  is 
awkward  and  inconvenient  not  to  be  at 
least  on  terms  of  civility  with  a  human 
being  whom  you  must  frequently  pass  in 
tlie  street,  and  with  whom  you  must  some- 
times transact  business.  You  cannot  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  cutting  dead  even 
tlie  person  you  know  to  have  been  telling 
malignant  falsehoods  about  you,  in  print 
or  otherwise.  Then  a  certain  sense  of  in- 
sincerity arises  in  your  heart  when  you 
treat  with  outward  courtesy,  however  re- 
served, one  whom  you  know  to  be  a  cow- 
ardly enemy.  Further,  if  you  dislike  a 
person's  character  and  ways  at  all,  you 
will  dislike  that  person  very  much,  if  he  is 
constantly  obtruded  on  you.  He  will  be- 
come to  you  what  the  grinding  of  a  hand- 
organ  was  to  Mr.  Babbage:  what  the 
creaking  of  wood  rubbing  on  wood  is  to 
some  people :  the  object  of  a  vehement  an- 
tipathy, which  by  continuance  grows  al- 
together unbearable.  When  I  enter  a 
beautiful  cathedral  close,  it  appears  to  me 
a.s  the  home  oi  sacred  quiet  and  kindliness : 
surely  the  souls  that  inhabit  here  must  be 
calm,  beautiful,  and  holy  as  their  outward 
surroundings:  what  but  peace  and  love 
can  dwell  in  this  abode  of  unworldly  re- 
pose and  brotherly  devotion  ?  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  a  pleasant 
illusion.  But  in  some  cases  the  fact  is  far 
from  the  ideal.  Envyings  and  strifes,  so- 
cial bumptiousness  and  social  indignation, 
worldliness  of  spirit  and  foolish  extrava- 
gance, have  entered  even  here.  And  if 
unfriendly  relations  exist  at  all,  how  em- 
bittered they  must  be  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  the  disagreeable  object !  To  con- 
stantly hear  the  Litany  sung  by  a  man 
whom  you  esteem  to  be  a  humbug,  must 
be  a  great  provocation.  There  are  those 
towards  whom  you  can  maintain  a  tolera- 
bly forgiving  spirit  only  by  keeping  them 
out  of  your  sight  and  hearing. 

Among  those  members  of  the  little  com- 
munity who  remain  fast  friends,  perils  arise 
which  must  be  guarded  against.  One  is, 
that  there  comes  the  tendency  to  use  the 
same  freedom  of  speech  towards  one  an- 
other which  exists  in  some  outspoken 
and  inharmonious  families.  Disagreeable 
things  are  plainly  said ;  faults  pointed  out 
with  a  confounded  candor.  There  is  even 
a  disposition  to  rake  up  unpleasant  subjects 
without  any  call.  Now  it  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  the  writer  that  an  excessive 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XVIL,  No.  3 


closeness  of  intercourse  is  not  desu:able, 
unless  among  those  very  closely  related  by 
blood.  The  atoms  which  make  up  phy- 
sical Nature  are  kept  a  good  way  apart, 
even  in  the  substances  which  to  the  unsci- 
entific eye  and  touch  appear  the  most  solid 
and  homogeneous.  This  seems  a  teaching 
by  parable.  Even  so,  human  beings  ought 
to  be  kept  in  some  measure  apart  by  a 
certain  reserve  and  a  constant  courtesy. 
Do  not  tell  your  friend  that  he  has  made 
a  fool  of  himself  (however  certain  the  fact 
may  be),  unless  you  design  that  hence- 
forth there  shall  be  an  undefined  some- 
thing between  you,  a  little  rift,  which  may 
spread  till  you  are  divided  far.  The  re- 
collection will  be  unpleasant  of  that  over- 
frank  judgment,  even  in  an  unmorbid 
mind.  And  I  have  remarked  that  in  a 
small  community,  many  minds  are  mor- 
bidly sensitive  and  touchy.  One  never 
goes  wrong  in  practising  towards  all  around 
a  studied  courteousness  of  demeanor.  And 
one  has  remarked  how  a  man,  Httle  used 
to  be  treated  so,  and  known  for  a  hasty 
temper  and  a  rough  tongue,  is  gentled  and 
humanised  into  a  corresponding  courtesy 
and  amiability  towards  another  who  scru- 
pulously and  unaflfectedly  renders  him  his 
social  due. 

The  public-spirited  man  who  desires  in 
a  small  community  to  carry  out  any  pub- 
lic improvement,  will  find  by  experience 
what  difficulties  arise  of  the  situation.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  small  community 
is  apt  to  be  old-fashioned  in  its  likings,  and 
have  no  mind  for  innovation :  strongly 
holding  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
the  fathers  must  be  good  enough  for  their 
children.  Not  merely  that  such  a  com- 
munity is  apt  to  regard  with  jealousy  the 
proposals  of  a  new  comer  from  the  outer 
world,  esteeming  it  as  an  answer  to  all  his 
arguments,  that  many  of  its  members  knew 
the  place  before  he  was  bom  :  the  difficul- 
ty is  a  further  one.  It  comes  of  the  sin- 
gular interlacing  of  private  interests,  con- 
nections, likes  and  dislikes,  jealousies  and 
enmities.  C  will  not  go  heartily  into  any 
work,  which  he  believes  is  instigated  or 
supported  by  his  enemy  D.  E  will  not 
support  any  reform,  which  may  affect  the 
custom  of  the  shop  of  his  cousin  F.  G 
will  solemnly  declare  that  black  is  white,  if 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  black  is 
black  would  make  things  go  hard  with  the 
man  whose  son  is  to  marry  his  niece.  All 
this  is  very  irritating  to  a  downright  per- 
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son,  eager  that  some  good  work  be  done, 
or  at  least  that  the  work  be  estimated  on 
Its  proper  merits.  It  shakes  your  faith 
in  the  honesty  and  rightheartedness  of 
human  nature.  It  painfully  convinces  you 
what  inferior  motives  practically  impel 
the  doings  of  many  men.  And  if  you 
manage  your  fellow  creatures  into  the 
doing  of  what  is  good  and  right  by  driving 
them  according  to  their  natures :  by  sug- 
gesting to  the  cantankerous  man  reasons 
fitted  to  sway  the  cantankerous,  and  to 
the  foolish  man  considerations  which  would 
have  weight  only  with  a  fool ;  you  may 
carry  your  point,  and  that  a  good  point : 
but  not  without  some  sense  of  self-degra- 
dation. It  is  by  imperceptible  degrees 
that  the  tact  and  skill  of  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  shade  into  the  cunning 
trickery  of  the  Artful  Dodger.  And  near 
the  line  which  parts  the  permissible  fi-om 
the  mean,  an  honest  man  will  begin  to 
feel  very  unhappy. 

I  do  not  linger  on  that  which  in  a  little 
place  is  sometimes  felt  as  provocation : 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  your 
neighbors  to  investigate  all  your  proceed- 
ings, and  make  them  the  subject  of  much 
conversation  and  discussion.  Gossip,  if 
not  false  or  ill-natured,  is  a  needful  and 
justifiable  part  of  real  life  :  it  merely 
means  that  human  beings  are  interested 
in  the  persons  and  events  which  are  near- 
est to  them.  Yet  there  come  seasons 
in  which  you  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
littleness  of  humanity  than  at  other  times  : 
in  which  it  makes  you  angry,  while  it 
ought  simply  to  amuse  you,  to  find  anx- 
ious enquiries  made  as  to  who  dined  with 
you  on  such  a  day,  and  even  what  you  had 
for  dinner :  likewise  why  you  did  not  in- 
vite A  and  B,  each  of  whom  is  as  good  as 
you.  lUit  if  you  have  so  much  good  sense 
as  to  decline  to  listen  to  such  petty  talk, 
you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  it:  and  it 
comes  to  very  little,  after  all.  Passing 
from  this,  let  me  sum  up  by  saying,  gene- 
rally, that  if  you  live  in  a  small  community, 
it  is  expedient  that  from  time  to  time  you 
should  go  for  a  little  while  away  from  it : 
if  possible,  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
it.  Thus  only  will  you  keep  your  mind  in 
a  healthy  state.  Thus  will  you  see  things 
in  true  perspective,  and  looking  their  true 
size.  'J'hus  only  will  you  keep  it  present 
to  you,  how  modest  your  own  dimensions 
are,  and  how  small  your  weight.  I  have 
known  a  really  clever  man,  after  living 


for  some  months  together  in  the  unhealthy 
moral  atmosphere  of  a  small  place,  burst 
out  into  exhibitions  of  arrogance  and  con- 
ceit so  deplorable,  as  to  be  barely  consis- 
tent with  sanity.  It  is  needful  that  you  go 
where  you  may  sit  down,  and  take  in  that 
the  sphere  wherein  you  live  is  not  all  the 
world;  and  that  its  affairs  are  in  fact  not 
much  thought  or  talked  of  by  the  majority 
of  the  human  race.  And  discerning  this, 
you  will  go  home  again  quite  resolved  not 
to  be  drawn  into  small  strifes,  ambitions, 
and  diplomacies,  which  are  thoroughly 
bad  for  soul  and  mind.  To  educated  and 
sensitive  men,  dwelling  in  little  towns, 
London  is  a  great  and  wholesome  altera- 
tive. If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would  pro- 
vide an  endowment  which  might  send 
every  country  parson  in  Britain  to  London 
for  three  weeks  each  spring.  Just  to  walk 
about  the  streets,  and  behold  one's  un- 
known fellow-creatures,  and  see  how  big 
the  place  is,  is  to  many  an  over-driven  and 
over-sensitive  mortal  the  most  precious  of 
medicinal  gum. 

I  have  been  setting  forth  moral  rather 
than  material  considerations.  But  one 
cannot  help  thinking  how  in  a  little  place 
one  misses  the  material  advantages  (not 
without  their  moral  consequences)  which 
come  in  a  large  community  of  the  club- 
bing together  of  the  limited  means  of  a 
great  number  of  comparatively  poor  peo- 
ple. 

In  a  large  city,  there  is  everywhere  a 
solidity,  an  appearance  of  wealth.  As  in  a 
club,  a  congeries  of  men  of  very  moderate 
resources  are  able  to  afford  a  palace^  with 
the  arrangements,  the  books  and  periodi- 
cals, which  only  a  millionaire  could  pro- 
vide for  himself,  so  is  it  in  a  great  town. 
The  very  pavement  of  the  streets  is  diflfe- 
rent.  The  water-supply  is  better  and  more 
abundant.  The  shops  are  incomparably 
handsomer  and  better  provided.  You 
have  the  great  luxury  of  a  first-rate  book- 
seller, on  whose  tables  you  can  see  all  the 
new  books :  buying  a  few,  and  seeing  as 
much  as  you  desire  of  many  more. 

In  the  little  place  you  may  be  thankful 
to  have  a  railway  at  all :  so  thankful  that 
you  do  not  grumble  at  the  wretched  rick- 
ety wooden  shed  which  serves  for  a  sta- 
tion, the  raiding  carriages,  the  ill-laid  rails 
which  would  make  expre^  speed  destruc- 
tion. You  cannot  expect  to  step  into  the 
luxurious  and  fluent  carriage,  which  in 
nine  hours  and  a  half  bears   you  four 
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hundred  miles:  conveying  you  from 
Athens  to  Babylon.  Neither  can  you, 
when  you  feel  dreary  and  stupid,  wander 
away  and  lose  yourself  in  mazes  of  smoky 
streets  in  some  noisy  and  squalid  quarter, 
whence  you  return  with  a  penitent  sense 
that  you  have  litde  right  to  be  discontent- 
ed. Most  middle-aged  men  remember  to 
have  got  good  in  that  way.  I  remember 
talking  with  a  very  intelligent  working 
man  who  abode  in  a  little  city,  but  had  at 
one  period  in  his  life  lived  for  some  ye;ars 
in  London.  *  What  I  liked  about  London,* 
said  he,  *  was  this :  that  if  a  body  was  ill- 


ofF,  you  had  only  to  go  out  for  a  walk  and 
you  would  see  some  other  body  worse-off.' 
The  idea  was  sound,  though  awkwardly 
expressed.  It  was  as  when  the  Highlander 
said,  *  The  potatoes  here  are  very  bad ;  but, 
God  be  thanked,  they  are  a  great  deal 
worse  about  Drumnadrochit.' 

On  the  whole,  the  little  community  is  a 
school  wherein,  with  certain  disadvantages 
and  certain  advantages  too,  one  may  cul- 
tivate good  temper,  sympathy,  patience ; 
forbearance  with  the  faults  of  others  :  and 
the  habit  of  occasionally  remembering 
one*s  own. — Fraser^s  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

I  HAD  not  intended  to  carry  on  any 
further  a  history  which  is  chiefly  about  my- 
self ;  but  events  are  always  occurring 
which  change  one's  mind  from  day  to  day, 
and  alter  one's  most  fixed  resolutions.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  people  who 
make  unchangeable  decisions,  and  cer- 
tainly I  am  not  one  of  them.  Besides, 
common  fairness  requires  that  I  should 
allow  Mrs.  Peveril  to  have  the  same  privi- 
lege as  myself,  and  tell  thuigs  her  own 
way.  I  could  not  have  imagined,  had  I 
not  seen  it,  the  difference  there  was  between 
the  aspect  of  things  to  her  and  to  me.  I 
suppose  it  is  true  after  all  that  everybody 
has  his  or  her  own  point  of  view,  which  is 
different  from  all  others.  Of  course  we 
realize  this  fact  quite  clearly  in  a  great 
poem  like  "The  Ring  and  the  Book;" 
but  to  recognize  it  in  one's  own  small  af- 
fairs has  somehow  a  much  stranger,  more 
surprising  effect.  What  an  odd  difference 
it  would  make  in  the  world  if  we  could  all 
see  ourselves  now  and  then  with  other 
people's  eyes !  I  confess  that  the  girl  in 
her  story,  who  was  Mr.  Peveril's  daughter, 
is  very  much  unlike  the  girl  in  mine — 
and  yet  the  same  somehow,  as  may  be 
traced  out  with  a  little  trouble.  Tliis  is 
humbling,  but  it  is  for  one's  good,  I  sup- 
pose. When  you  look  at  yourself  in  a 
mirror,  you  have  so  much  interest  in  your- 
self that  your  defects  don't  strike  you — you 
can't  help  being  the  first  figure — the  most 
important ;  but  to  feel  that  all  along  you 
are  not  important  at  all — anything  but  the 


first  figure,  a  mere  shadow,  scarcely 
noticed !  it  has  a  very  odd  effect — some- 
times laughable,  sometimes  rather  the  re- 
verse; but  this  was  what  now  happened 
to  me. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  a  long  time 
passed  over  before  I  could  even  think  that 
Mrs.  Peveril  might  have  something  to  say 
on  her  side.  It  was  not  because  of  the 
rupture  between  Mr.  Durham  and  myself, 
and  the  sudden  conclusion  of  that  dream 
and  all  that  it  seemed  likely  to  bring  with 
it.  .  No  doubt  these  things  embittered  all 
my  feelings  about  her;  but  yet  I  was 
reasonable  enough  to  come  to  see  that  it 
was  not  her  fault — that  she  had  kept  out 
of  the  way  with  all  her  might — and  that 
after  all  she  could  not  foresee  that  another 
complication  might  arise  between  him  and 
me.  She  could  not  of  course  foresee  this  ; 
and  even  if  she  had  foreseen  it,  what  could 
she  have  done?  I  think  it  shows  I  was 
not  unfair  in  my  judgment,  for  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  to  say  that  I  soon  came  to  see 
that.  But  though  I  did  not  blame  her,  of 
course  I  was  embittered  against  her,  and 
took  refuge  in  being  very  angry  with  her 
on  other  grounds.  That  she  should  have 
said  our  living  together  was  a  mistake  was 
the  chief  of  these.  Why  was  it  a  mistake  ? 
Did  she  mean  to  say  it  was  my  fault  ?  If 
it  was  simply  her  fault,  as  I  felt  sure  it  was, 
why  did  she  call  it  a  mistake  ?  Why  not 
say  plainly  out,  "  I  was  wrong,  and  so  we 
got  into  trouble"  ?  How  easy  it  seems  to 
be  for  people  to  acknowledge  themselves 
in  the  wrong!  but  not  so  easy  for  oneself, 
somehow.     ^I   never  met  anybody   who 
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liked  it,  though  I  have  met  with  so  many 
who  ought  to  have  done  it,  and  to  whom 
it  would  have  been  so  simple — so  easy,  I 
thought;  but  that  never  seemed  to  be 
their  opinion.  Mrs.  Tufnell,  who  is  in 
some  things  a  very  odd  old  lady,  says  it 
never  is  anybody's  fault.  "  There  was 
never  any  quarrel  yet,"  she  will  say,  "  but 
there  were  two  in  it — there  was  never  any 
misunderstanding  but  two  were  in  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  blame 
on  the  one  side  and  innocence  on  the  other. 

Even  in  your  affairs,  Mary,  my  dear ." 

But  this  I  never  can  see  nor  allow.  How 
could  I  be  to  blame?  Only  seventeen, 
and  knowing  so  little  of  the  world,  and 
expecting  everybody  to  be  good  and  true, 
and  say  just  what  they  thought.  When  a 
man  said  he  was  fond  of  me,  how  was  I 
to  put  up  with  his  having  been  fond  of 
somebodv  else  ?  And  when  a  woman 
professed  to  be  thinking  of  me,  was  it 
natural  that  I  could  be  pleased  to  know 
she  had  been  thinking  of  herself?  I  could 
not  help  behaving  just  as  I  did.  It  was 
the  only  natural,  the  only  possible  way ; 
but  for  them,  they  ought  to  have  known 
better,  they  ought  to  have  thought  of  me. 
On  the  whole  that  is  the  thing  that  hurts 
one — that  goes  to  one's  heart.  People 
think  of  themselves  first — when  they  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  you,  they  think  of  them- 
selves first.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  all 
over  the  world. 

The  way  in  which  I  first  heard  Mary's 
story  was  simple  enough.  After  years  of 
a  dull  sort  of  quiet  life  at  Mrs.  Tufnell's 
— who  was  very  good  to  me,  and  very 
kind,  but  who,  of  course,  could  give  to  me, 
a  girl,  only  what  she,  an  old  woman,  had 
to  give — the  quietest  life,  without  excite- 
ment or  change  of  any  kind — she  had  a 
bad  illness.  It  was- not  an  illness  of  the 
violent  kind,  but  of  what,  I  suppose,  is 
more  dangerous  to  an  old  woman,  a  lan- 
guishing, slow  sickness,  which  looked  like 
decay  more  than  disease.  The  doctors 
said  "breaking  up  of  the  constitution,"  or 
at  least  the  servants  said  so,  who  are  less 
particular  than  the  doctors,  and  shook 
their  heads  and  looked  very  serious.  I 
was  less  easily  alarmed  than  anyone  else, 
or  it  seemed  to  me  a  natural  thing  that  an 
old  lady  should  be  gently  ill  like  that,  one 
day  a  little  better  and  the  next  a  little 
worse,  without  any  suffering  to  speak  of. 
It  was  not  until  after  she  was  better  that  I 
knew  there  had  been  real  danger,  but  she 


must  have  felt  it  herself  The  w^ay  in 
which  her  sense  of  her  precarious  condi- 
tion showed  itself  was  anxiety  for  me.  I 
remember  one  evening  sitting  in  her  room 
by  the  fire  with  a  book ;  she  was  in  bed, 
and  I  had  been  reading  to  her,  and  now 
she  was  dozing,  or  at  least  I  thought  so. 
Things  appear  (it  is  evident)  very  differ- 
ently to  different  people.  I  was  extremely 
comfortable  in  that  nice  low  easy-chair  by 
the  fire.  It  was  a  pretty  room,  full  of  pic- 
tures and  portraits  of  her  friends,  so  full 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  inch  of  the  wall 
uncovered.  The  atmosphere  was  warm 
and  soft,  and  the  tranquil  repose  and  ease 
of  the  old  lady  in  the  bed  somehow  seemed 
to  increase  the  warmth  and  softness  and 
kindly  feeling.  She  was  an  additional  lux- 
ury to  me  sitting  there  by  the  fire  with  my 
novel.  If  any  fairy  had  proposed  to  place 
her  by  my  side  as  young  and  as  strong  as 
myself,  I  should  have  rejected  the  proposal 
with  scom.  I  liked  her  a  great  deal  best 
so — old,  a  little  sick,  kind,  comfortable, 
dozing  in  her  bed.  The  very  illness — 
which  I  thought  quite  slight,  rather  an  ex- 
cuse for  staying  in  this  cosy  room  and  being 
nursed  than  anything  else — heightened  my 
sense  of  luxury.  She  was  not  dozing,  as  it 
happened,  but  lying  very  still,  thinking  of 
dying — wondering  how  it  would  feel,  and 
planning  for  those  she  should  leave  behind 
her.  I  knew  nothing  of  these  thoughts, 
no  more  than  if  I  had  been  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  fortunately  neither  did  she 
of  mine.  I  was  roused  from  my  comfort- 
able condition  by  the  sound  of  her  voice 
calling  me.  I  rose  up  half  reluctantly 
from  the  bright  fire,  and  the  little  table 
with  the  lamp  and  my  book,  and  went 
and  sat  by  her  in  the  shade  where  I  could 
not  see  the  fire ;  but  still  the  sentiment  of 
comfort  was  predominant  in  me.  I  gave 
my  old  lady  her  mixture,  which  it  was  time 
for  her  to  take,  and  advised  her  to  go  to 
sleep. 

"  You  must  not  doze  this  time,"  I 
said ;  "  you  must  go  right  off  to  sleep,  and 
never  wake  till  morning.  Everything  is 
put  right  for  the  night,  and  I  shall  not  go 
till  you  are  asleep." 

"  I  was  not  dozing,"  she  said,  with  that 
natural  resentment  which  everybody  feels 
to  be  so  accused;  and  then  afler  a  mo- 
ment, "  Mary,  I  was  thinking  of  you.  If 
I  were  to  die,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

I  was  very  much  shocked,  and  rather 
fHghtened ;  and  when  I  looked  at  her,  and 
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saw  by  the  dim  light  that  she  did  not  look 
any  worse,  I  felt  rather  angry.  "  How  un- 
kind of  you !"  I  said,  "  to  speak  so  !  You 
frightened  me  at  first.  What  would  it  mat- 
ter what  became  of  me  ?" 

"  It  would  matter  a  great  deal,"  she 
said.  "It  would  make  everything  so 
much  worse.  I  don't  want  to  die,  Mary, 
though  I  daresay  I  should  be  a  great  deal 
better,  and  get  rid  of  all  my  troubles — " 

"  Oh,  it  is  wicked  to  talk  so !" 

"  Why  should  it  be  wicked  ?  I  can't 
help  thinking  of  it,"  she  said,  lying  in  her 
warm  cosy  bed.  It  made  me  shiver  to 
hear  her.  I  began  to  cry,  rather  with  a 
chill,  wretched  sense  of  discomfort  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  warmth  than  anything 
else ;  upon  which  she  put  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  gave  me  a  litde  shake,  and 
laughed  at  me  sofdy.  "  Silly  child !"  she 
said — but  she  was  not  angry.  There  was 
a  very  grave  look  on  her  face  behind  the 
smile.  Dying  was  strange  to  her  as  well 
as  to  hie,  though  she  was  very  old. 

"  But,  Mary,"  she  went  on,  "I  want  to 
read  you  something.  I  want  you  to  think 
again  about  some  one  you  once  were  very 
fond  of.  I  have  some  news  of  Mrs.  Peve- 
ril " 

"Oh !"  I  said ;  and  then  I  went  on  stifliy, 
**  I  hope  she  is  well." 

"  She  is  quite  well — and — ycJiir  little  bro- 
ther. I  wish  you  would  see  them.  All 
that  happened  was  so  long  ago ;  I  think 
you  might  see  them,  Mary." 

"  I  never  made  any  objection  to  seeing 
them,"  I  said,  more  and  more  stiffly, 
though  my  heart  began  to  leap  and  thump 
against  my  breast.  "  You  forget  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  she  who 
went  away.     She  said  it  was  a  mistake." 

"You  are  an  unforgiving  child.  You 
did  not  try  to  enter  into  her  feelings, 
Mary." 

"How  could  I?"  I  said.  "Did  she 
wish  me  to  enter  into  her  feelings  ?  Did 
she  ever  give  me  a  chance  ?  She  said  it 
was  a  mistake.  What  was  there  left  for 
me  to  say  ?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "I 
don't  defend  her.  I  always  said  she  was 
wrong ;  but  still  I  have  been  hearing  from 
her  lately,  Mary.  I  have  three  or  four  let- 
ters which  I  should  like  you  to  read " 

"  You  have  been  hearing  from  her  with- 
•    out  ever  telling  me !" 

"  Bless  the  child  I  must  I  not  even  get 
a  letter  without  consulting  her  ?  But,  Mary, 


I  am  a  free  agent  still,  and  I  can't  be 
kept  in  such  order,"  she  said,  half  laugh- 
ing. "Give  me  that  blotting-book,  and 
my  keys,  and  my  spectacles,  and  bring 
the  lamp  a  little  closer." 

Indignant  as  I  was,  I  was  comforted  by 
all  these  preparations.  And  when  she  had 
put  on  her  spectacles  and  opened  the  blot- 
ting-book, sitting  up  in  bed,  my  mind  was 
so  much  relieved  that  my  indignation 
floated  away.  "It  is  a  pretty  thing  for 
you  to  talk  of  dying,  and  frighten  people," 
I  said,  giving  her  a  kiss,  "  with  your 
cheeks  like  two  nice  old  roses."  She  shook 
her  head,  but  she  smiled  too :  she  felt  bet- 
ter, and  got  better  gradually  from  that 
hour. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  had  to  listen  to 
these  letters.  Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been 
that  my  old  lady  was  ill,  I  would  have 
been  offended  to  find  that  she  had  deceiv- 
ed me,  and  had  known  about  Mary  all 
along.  It  was  a  deception,  though  she 
did  not  mean  any  harm.  "She  had 
thought  it  best,"  she  said, "  to  let  time  soft- 
en all  our  feelings,  before  she  told  me  any- 
thing about  it."  However,  I  must  not  en- 
ter into  all  the  discussions  we  had  on  this 
subject.  It  is  only  fair  that  Mary  should 
have  her  turn,  and  tell  her  story  as  I  have 
told  mine.  It  is  not  a  connected  story 
like  mine,  but  you  will  see  from  it  what 
kind  of  a  life  hers  had  been,  and  what  sort 
of  a  woman  she  was.  She  is  different  from 
the  Mary  I  thought — and  yet  not  different 
either — just  as  I  am  different  from  the  girl 
I  thought  I  was,  and  yet  very  like  too,  if 
you  look  into  it.  I  cannot  tell  what  my 
feelings  were  as  I  read  first  one  bit  and 
then  another,  and  a  great  deal  more  which 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  quote  here. 
One  moment  I  was  furious  with  her — the 
next  I  could  have  kissed  her  feet.  These 
people  who  send  you  from  one  extreme  of 
feeling  to  another,  who  do  wrong  things 
and  right  things  all  in  a  jumble,  take  a 
greater  hold  upon  you,  somehow,  than  bet- 
ter people  do,  who  are  placid  and  always 
on  the  same  level — at  least  I  think  so.  I 
started  by  calling  her  Mrs.  Peveril — and 
here  I  am  already  saying  Mary,  as  of  old, 
without  knowing !  And  Mrs.  Tufnell  wish- 
es me  to  go  and  see  her.  She  has  even 
made  me  promise  as  a  kind  of  reward  to 
herself  for  getting  better.  Since  she  takes 
it  in  this  way,  1  shall  have  to  go — and 
sometimes  I  fear  it,  and  sometimes  I  wish 
for  it    Will  it  make  any  difference  to  mf  ^ 
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Will  the  old  love  come  back,  or  the  still 
older  feeling  that  was  not  love  ?  Shall  I 
think  of  that  "  Mary  "  that  sounded  always 
so  much  sweeter  to  her  than  to  me  ?  Or 
shall  I  remember  only  the  time  when  she 
was  everything  to  me — when  she  charmed 
me  out  of  my  grief  and  loneliness,  and 
told  me  her  secret,  and  made  me  her  com- 
panion, and  was  all  mine  ?  I  do  not  know. 
I  begin  to  tremble,  and  my  heart  beats 
when  I  think  of  this  meeting ;  but  in  the 
meantime  Mary  has  a  right  to  her  turn, 
and  to  tell  the  story  her  own  way.  It  is 
all  in  little  bits  taken  from  Mrs.  Tufnell's 
letters,  and  sometimes  may  appear  a  little 
fragmentary ;  but  I  can  only  give  it  as  it 
came  to  me. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
HER   STORY. 

When  I  went  to  be  governess  at  Mrs. 
Durham's  I  was  quite  young.  I  had  been 
"  out  "  before,  but  only  as  nursery  gover- 
ness. Mine  was  not  a  very  regular  or, 
perhaps,  a  very  good  kind  of  education. 
My  mother  had  been  a  governess  before 
me,  and  not  one  of  very  high  pretensions, 
as  governesses  are  nowadays.  I  don't 
think  she  ever  knew  anything  herself,  ex- ' 
cept  a  little  music  and  a  little  French, 
which  she  had  forgotten  before  my  time. 
How  my  father  and  she  met,  and,  still 
more  wonderful,  how  they  took  to  each 
other,  is  a  thing  I  never  could  make  out 
Perhaps  I  was  most  fond  of  her,  but  cer- 
tainly I  was  most  proud  of  him,  and  liked 
to  copy  his  ways,  and  to  believe  what  my 
mother  often  said-^that  I  was  a  Martin- 
dale  every  inch  of  me.  This,  poor  soul, 
she  meant  as  a  reproach,  but  to  me  it 
sounded  like  a  compliment.  I  was  very 
silly  and  rather  cruel,  as  young  people  are 
so  often.  My  father  had  a  great  deal  of 
contempt  for  her,  and  not  much  affection; 
and  though  I  had  a  great  deal  of  affection, 
I  borrowed  unconsciously  his  contempt, 
and  thought  myself  justified  in  treating 
her  as  he  did.  She  was  wordy  and  weak 
in  argument,  and  never  knew  when  to  stop. 
But  he — when  he  had  stated  what  he  in- 
tended to  do — would  never  answer  any  of 
her  objections,  or  indeed  take  any  notice 
of  them,  but  listened  to  her  with  a  con- 
temptuous silence.  I  took  to  doing  the 
same ;  and  though  I  know  better  now,  and 
am  sorry  I  ever  could  have  been  so  fool- 
ish and  so  unkind,  yet  the  habit  remains 


with  me — ^not  to  take  the  trouble  to  reply- 
to  foolish  arguments,  but  to  do  what  I 
think  right  without  saying  anything  about 
it.  This  habit,  I  may  as  well  confess,  has 
got  me  into  trouble  more  than  once ;  but 
I  do  not  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  give  it 
up,  though  I  know  I  have  taken  harm  by 
it,  and  .no  good,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

We  were  very  poor,  and  I  had  been  a 
nursery  governess  and  a  daily  governess 
when  I  was  little  more  than  a  child.  When 
my  poor  mother  died  a  little  money  came, 
and  then  I  got  a  few  lessons  to  improve 
me  in  one  or  two  different  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  then  I  took  Mrs.  Durham's 
situation.  My  father  was  one  of  the  wan- 
dering men  who  live  a  great  deal  abroad ; 
and  I  had  learned  French  and  enough 
German  to  make  a  show,  in  the  best  way, 
by  practice  rather  than  by  book.  "  French 
acquired  abroad  " — that  was  what  was  put 
for  me  in  the  advertisement,  and  this  I 
think  was  my  principal  recommendation  to 
Mrs.  Durham.  Her  eldest  son  was  at 
home  at  the  time — a  young  man  just  a  lit- 
tle older  than  myself.  She  was  a  kind  wo- 
man, and  unsuspicious.  She  thought 
George  only  a  boy,  and  perhaps  about  me 
she  never  thought  at  all — in  connection 
with  him,  at  least.  I  used  to  be  encour- 
aged at  first  to  make  him  talk  French,  and 
great  was  tfle  amusement  in  the  school- 
room over  his  pronunciation  and  his  mis- 
takes. They  were  all  very  kind  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it.  They  were  as  fear- 
less and  trustful  with  me  as  if  I  had  be- 
longed to  them.  And  then  by  degrees  I 
found  out  that  George  had  fallen  in  love 
with  me.  I  think  I  may  say  quite  certain- 
ly that  I  never  was  in  love  with  him,  but 
I  was  a  little  excited  and  pleased,  as  one 
always  is,  you  know,  when  that  happens 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  so  odd — so  plea- 
sant to  feel  that  you  have  that  power.  It 
seems  so  kind  of  the  man — one  thinks  so 
when  one  is  young — and  it  is  amusing  and 
flattering,  and  a  thing  which  occupies  your 
mind,  and  gives  you  something  agreeable 
to  think  of.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  right 
way  of  thinking  on  such  a  subject,  but  it 
is  how  a  great  many  girls  feel,  and  I  was 
one  of  them.  I  had  never  thought  serious- 
ly of  it  at  all.  It  seemed  so  much  more 
like  fun  than  anything  else;  and  then  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  have  people  fond  of 
you.  I  liked  it ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  never 
thought  of  what  it  might  come  to,  and 
did  not  take  up  any  lofy  ground,  but  let 
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him  talk,  and  let  him  follow  me  about,  and 
steal  out  after  me,  and  waylay  me  in  the 
passages.  I  did  this  without  thinking,  and 
more  than  half  for  the  amusement  of  it.  I 
liked  him,  and  I  liked  the  place  he  took 
up  in  my  life,  and  the  things  he  said,  with- 
out really  responding  to  his  feelings  at  all. 
When  it  was  found  out,  and  there  was  a 
disturbance  in  the  house  about  it,  I  came 
to  my  senses  all  at  once,  with  such  a  hot 
flush  of  pain  and  shame  that  I  seem  to 
feel  it  yet  They  had  been  so  kind  to  me,that 
I  had  never  felt  my  dependence ;  but  now, 
all  in  a  moment,  I  found  it  out.  His  mo- 
ther was  frightened  to  death  lest  he  should 
marry  me !  She  thought  me  quite  beneath 
him  ;  me — a  Martindale  all  over — a  gen- 
tleman's daughter — much  better  than  she 
was!  This  roused  a  perfect  tempest  in 
me.  It  was  my  pride  that  was  outraged, 
not  my  feelings;  but  that  pride  was 
strong  enough  and  warm  enough  to  be 
called  a  passion.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
show  his  mother  that  nothing  in  the 
world  could  be  more  indifferent  to  me 
than  he  was,  but  she  would  not  be  con- 
vinced; and  at  last  I  determined  to  do 
what  my  father  often  had  done  when  my 
mother  was  unreasonable — to  withdraw 
out  of  the  discussion  at  once  and  summa- 
rily, without  leaving  any  opportunity  for 
further  talk.  My  father  was  living  then. 
He  was  at  Spa,  which  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  One  evening,  after  Mrs. 
Durham  had  been  talking  to  me  (George 
had  been  sent  away,  but  I  was  not  sent 
away  because  they  were  sorry  for  me),  I 
stayed  in  the  school-room  till  they  were 
all  at  dinner,  and  then  I  carried  all  my 
things,  which  I  had  made  up  into  bundles, 
down  to  the  hall  with  my  own  hands,  and 
got  a  cab  and  went  off  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion. I  bought  a  common  box  on  my  way, 
and  packed  them  all  into  it.  I  tell  you 
this  to  show  how  determined  I  was ;  not 
even  one  of  the  servants  knew  how  I  had 
gone,  or  anything  about  me.  It  was  win- 
ter, and  the  Durhams  dined  at  half-past 
six ;  so  I  had  time  enough  to  get  off  by 
the  night  train  to  Dover.  I  had  not  a  very 
large  wardrobe,  you  may  suppose,  but  I 
left  nothing  behind  me  but  some  old 
things.  I  was  not  particular  about  crush- 
ing my  dresses  for  that  one  night.  I  re- 
member, as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  dark 
sea  and  dark  sky,  and  great,  chill,  in- 
visible, open-air  world  that  I  seemed  to 
stand  alone  in,  as  the  steamboat  went 


bounding  over  those  black  waves,  or 
ploughing  through  them,  to  Ostend.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  wind,  but  the  sea  had 
not  had  time  to  rise,  and  there  was  the  ex- 
hilaration of  a  storm  without  its  more  dis- 
agreeable consequences.  The  vessel  did 
not  roll,  but  now  and  then  gave  a  leap, 
spuming  the  Channel  spray  from  her 
bows.  Oh,  how  I  recollect  every  particu- 
lar !  You  might  think  a  lonely  girl  in  such 
circumstances — flying  from  persecution,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  so — flying  from  love ; 
with  nothing  but  a  very  uncertain  welcome 
to  look  to  from  a  very  unsatisfactory  fa- 
ther, and  no  prospect  but  to  face  the  world 
again  and  get  her  bread  somehow — was 
as  sad  a  figure  as  could  be  imagined.  But 
I  was  not  sad.  I  had  a  high  spirit,  and  I 
loved  adventure  and  change.  I  felt  as  if 
the  steamboat  was  me,  going  bounding 
on,  caring  nothing  for  the  sea  or  the  dark- 
ness. The  wind  might  catch  at  us,  the 
water  might  dash  across  our  sides,  the  sky 
might  veil  itself — who  cared  ?  We  pushed 
on,  defying  them  all.  A  poor  governess  as 
good  as  turned  out  of  my  situation  be- 
cause the  son  of  the  house  had  fallen  in 
love  with  me — a  jjenniless  creature  without 
a  home,  with  not  a  soul  to  stand  by  me  in 
all  that  dark  world.  And  yet  I  don't  re- 
member anything  I  ever  enjoyed  more, 
than  that  journey  by  night. 

This  will  show  you — and  you  may  show 
it  to  Mary  to  convince  her — how  much  I 
cared  for  George  Durham.  I  sui)[)0se  he 
was  in  love  with  me — at  least  what  a 
young  man  not  much  over  twenty  consi- 
ders love.  That  is  six  years  ago ;  and 
probably  he  has  always  had  a  recollection 
all  this  time  that  he  was  in  love  with  me, 
and  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
faithful.  I  should  not  wonder  if  there  was 
a  kind  of  remorse  in  his  mind  to  find  that 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Mary,  and  cared 
for  me  no  longer.  It  is  a  superstition  with 
some  people  that,  however  foolish  their 
first  fancy  was,  they  ought  to  hold  by  it ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  was  very 
foolish,  not  to  say  cruel,  of  both  of  them, 
to  make  this  breach  on  account  of  me. 

I  got  another  situation  after  that,  and 
did  well  enough — as  governesses  do.  I 
never  complained,  or  thought  I  had  any 
reason  to  complain.  I  taught  all  I  knew 
— not  very  much,  but  enough  for  most 
people.  As  for  education,  as  people  talk 
nowadays — of  awakening  the  minds,  and 
training  the  dispositions,  and  re-creating 
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the  children,  so  to  speak,  intellectually 
and  morally — I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  why  should  I  ?  That  is  the 
work  of  a  mother,  appointed  by  God,  or 
of  some  great  person  endowed  with  great 
genius  or  influence — not  of  a  young  wo- 
man between  eighteen  and  five-and-twen- 
ty,  indifferently  trained  herself,  with  quite 
enough  to  do  to  master  her  own  difficulties 
and  keep  herself  afloat.  I  was  not  so  im- 
pertinent, so  presumptuous,  or  so  foolish 
as  to  have  any  such  idea.  I  taught  them 
as  well  as  I  could ;  I  tried  to  make  them 
as  fond  of  books  as  I  was  myself — I  tried 
to  get  them  to  talk  like  gentlewomen,  and 
not  to  be  mean  or  false.  I  was  not  their 
mother  or  their  priest,  but  only  their  teach- 
er. I  had  no  theory  then ;  but  after  one 
is  thirty,  one  begins  to  have  theories ;  and 
I  can  see  what  I  meant  in  my  earlier  time 
by  the  light  of  what  I  think  now.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  I 
was  a  successful  governess  on  the  whole ; 
I  got  on  very  well,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
find  fault  with.  It  is  not  a  very  happy 
life — when  you  are  young,  and  hear  plea- 
sant sounds  below-stairs,  and  have  to  sit 
reading  by  yourself  in  the  school  room ; 
when  there  is  music  and  dancing  perhaps, 
and  merry  talk,  and  you  are  left  alone  in 
that  bare  place  with  maps  on  the  walls, 
and  one  candle — a  girl  does  not  feel  hap- 
py ;  though  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
school-room  is  better  than  to  sit  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  drawing-room  and  be  taken  no 
notice  of — which  is  the  other  alternative. 
There  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the 
position  altogether,  as  I  can  see  now  that 
I  am  older.  When  the  governess  is  made 
exactly  like  one  of  the  family,  the  eldest 
son  will  go  and  fall  in  love  with  her  and 
bring  everybody  into  trouble.  It  is  hard 
for  the  lady  of  the  house  as  well.  How- 
ever, after  George  Durham,  I  was  careful, 
and  I  never  got  into  difficulty  of  that  kind 
again.  Four  years  after  I  left  the  Dur- 
hams  I  had  a  bad  illness — rheumatic  fever. 
My  people  were  very  kind  to  me,  but  I 
was  too  proud  to  be  a  burden  on  them ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  be  moved  I  left  and 
went  into  lodgings,  and  was  ill  there  till  I 
had  spent  all  my  money ;  it  was  only  then 
that  1  had  recourse  to  the  Spicers.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  confess  that,  though  Mr. 
Spicer  is  my  uncle,  I  was  ashamed  of 
him  and  disliked  him.  I  have  felt  angry 
at  my  poor  mother  all  my  life  for  having 
such  relations ;  but  of  course  there  they 


were,  and  had  to  be  made  the  best  of.  My 
money  lasted  till  I  was  almost  well,  but 
not  well  enough  for  another  situation.  My 
father  had  died  in  the  meantime ;  and  only 
then  I  sent  to  the  Spicers,  and  asked  if 
they  would  take  me  in  for  a  time.  I  was 
a  good  needlewoman  ;  I  knew  I  could  re- 
pay them  well  for  keeping  me.  That  is 
how  I  went  to  them.  What  followed  no 
one  could  have  foreseen.  You  know  how 
it  was. 

I  cannot  talk  about  my  husband— yet. 
How  could  I  talk  about  that  which  was 
everything  to  me,  which  changed  my  life, 
which  made  me  another  creature  ?  Peo- 
ple may  love  you,  and  it  makes  but  little 
difference  to  you.  It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt ; 
it  softens  your  lot ;  it  makes  things  bear- 
able which  would  not  be  bearable.  I  had 
known  that  in  my  life.  But  to  love — that 
is  another  thing.  That  is  the  true  revela- 
tion— the  lifting  up  of  the  veil.  It  is  as 
different  from  simply  being  loved  as  niglU 
is  from  day.  I  suppose  few  women  are, 
as  I  was,  in  circumstances  to  feel  this  sud- 
den lighting  up  of  existence  all  of  a  sud- 
den. Most  women  have  a  great  deal  to 
love,  and  know  that  condition  better  than 
the  other.  They  would  not  make  so  much 
fuss  about  being  loved  did  they  not  already 
possess  the  other  gift.  But  I  had  never 
really  loved  anybody,  I  suppose.  Various 
people  had  loved  me.  I  had  liked  it,  and 
had  done  what  I  could  to  be  kind  and 
agreeable  to  them.  Some  (women)  I  had 
been  very  fond  of.  It  seems  to  me  now 
that  the  world  must  have  been  a  most 
curious,  cloudy  sort  of  place  in  my  early 
youth — a  dim  place,  where  nothing  moved 
one  very  much ;  where  daylight  was  quite 
sober  and  ordinary,  and  nothing  out  of 
oneself  was  exciting.  When  I  saw  Mr. 
Peveril  first  I  had  no  warning  of  what  was 
coming.  I  did  not  feel  even  interested  in 
him.  He  seemed  too  gentle,  too  soft  for 
my  liking.  What  attracted  me  was,  I 
think,  chiefly  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
educated  man  I  ever  saw  there — the  only 
being,  man  or  woman,  who  was  not  of,  or 
like,  the  Spicers.  This  was  my  only  feel- 
ing towards  him  for  the  first  two  or  three 
times  I  saw  him — ^but  then . 

I  am  afi-aid  I  did  not  think  very  much 
about  Mary  when  we  were  married.  Of 
course  I  meant  to  do  my  duty  by  her; 
that  goes  without  saying.     And  her  resist- 
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ance  and  dislike  did  not  make  me  angry. 
They  rather  amused  me.  It  seemed  so  odd 
that  she  sliould  think  herself  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  be  so  deeply  offended. 
She,  a  girl,  with  all  her  life  before  her — 
fifteen— of  no  present  importance  to  any 
mortal,  though  no  doubt  she  would  ripen 
into  something  after  a  while.  When  Mr. 
Peveril  distressed  himself  about  what  he 
called  her  want  of  respect  to  me,  I  used  to 
smile  at  him.  He  would  have  made  her 
love  me  by  force  had  that  been  possible — 
as  if  her  little  suUenness,  poor  child,  made 
any  difference !  It  was  quite  natural,  be- 
sides— only  foolish,  if  she  could  but  have 
seen  it.  She  was  a  naughty  child,  and 
she  thought  herself  a  virgin-martyr.  I 
hope  it  is  not  wicked  of  me  to  be  amused 
by  that  virgin- martyr  look.  I  know  it  so 
well  I  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again 
in  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  To  say  a 
tragedy-queen  is  nothing.  There  is  a  sub- 
lime patience,  a  pathos  about  your  virgin- 
martyrs,  which  far  outdoes  anything  else. 
Poor  little  Mary  !  if  I  had  not  seen  that 
she  was  quite  happy  in  her  own  thoughts, 
even  when  she  thought  herself  most  mise- 
rable, I  should  have  taken  more  notice  of 
it  I  can't  tell  what  she  was  always  think- 
ing about — whether  it  was  some  imaginary 
lover  or  romance  of  her  own  that  she  kept 
weaving  for  iiours  together;  but  it  kept 
her  happy  anyhow.  She  was  very  pro- 
voking sometimes — never  was  there  such 
a  spoiled  child.  She  balked  me  tho- 
roughly in  one  thing,  and  would  not  let 
me  be  her  governess  as  well  as  her  step- 
mother ;  which  was  what  1  wished.  How 
often  should  I  have  liked  to  box  her  little 
impertinent  ears,  and  then  laugh  and  kiss 
her  into  good-humor !  But  in  that  point 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  I  had  to 
leave  all  to  time,  in  which  I  hoped — with- 
out, alas!  having  the  least  thought,  the 
least  prevision,  how  short  my  time  was  to 
be.  You  will  sec  that  I  am  not  one  to 
linger  upon  my  private  feelings.  I  have 
said  nothing  to  you  about  my  happiness. 
I  can  say  nothing  about  my  grief.  The 
beautiful  life  stopped  short — the  light  went 
out  after  this — an  end  seemed  to  come  to 
everything.  1  cannot  say  more  about  it. 
Everything  ended — except  one's  pulse, 
which  will  go  on  beating,  and  the  long 
hours  and  days  that  have  to  be  got  through 
somehow,  and  the  bread  that  has  to  be 
eaten  in  spite  of  oneself — and  has  to  be 


earned   too,    as    if  it    were   worth    the 
while. 

I  wonder  at  myself  sometimes,  and  you 
will  wonder,  that  I  did  not  break  down 
under  my  grief.  It  was  my  first  real  grief, 
as  that  which  preceded  it  had  been  my 
first  real  happiness.  I  have  even  envied 
the  people  who  got  ill  and  who  could  go 
to  bed,  and  darken  their  windows  and  lie 
still  and  let  the  sword  go  through  and 
through  them  in  quietness,  instead  of 
writhing  on  it  as  I  did;  but  that  must  be  na- 
ture. My  first  instinct  was  to  snatch  at 
something,  to  lay  hold  upon  something, 
lest  1  should  be  carried  away  by  some 
fiery  flood  or  other.  And  what  I  snatched 
at  was  Mary.  I  love  Mary.  You  may 
think  I  have  not  acted  as  if  I  did ;  but 
that  is  nothing ;  and  she  does  not  love  me. 
But  still  I  have  that  distinct  feeling  for 
her  which  I  never  experienced  till  her 
dear,  dear  father  (oh,  my  (lod,  my  God, 
why  is  it  that  my  child  will  never  call  him 
so !)  showed  me  the  way.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  bear  from  her; she  is  not  like 
me ;  and  there  are  many  things  1  dislike 
in  her.  But  all  that  does  not  matter. 
And  it  is  not  as  I  loved  him — but  yet  I 
love  her.  All  I  remember  about  those 
dark  days  was  that  I  laid  hold  uj)on  Mary. 
She  could  not  escape  from  me  when  1 
seized  her  so — few,  very  few,  people  can. 
To  resist  kindness  is  easy  enough,  but 
downright  love  has  a  different  kind  of 
grasp;  you  cannot  get  free  of  that.  It  is 
because  there  is  so  much  fictiticnis  love  in 
the  world  that  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  power  of  the  true. 

I  secured  her — for  the  time.  You  may 
say  it  did  not  last  very  long ;  but  that  was 
not  my  fault :  it  was  because  she  too,  in 
her  lime,  woke  up  from  her  affection  for 
me,  and  all  the  torpor  of  her  youth,  and 
heard  the  call  of  love,  and  got  up  and  left 
those  that  did  but  love  her.  The  time 
we  lived  together  was  a  strange  dreamy 
time,  between  blank  despair  and  a  kind  of 
languid  happiness.  Sometimes  1  would 
feel  almost  happy  because  of  what  was 
coming,  and  then  I  would  be  plunged  into 
that  horror  of  darkness,  that  shadow  of 
death,  which  is  of  all  things  on  earth  the 
most  terrible  —  worse,  a  thousand  times 
worse,  than  death  itself.  I  say  this  with 
confidence,  because  I  as  good  as  died 
once.     I  was  so  ill  that  I  had  floated  off 
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into  that  unconsciousness  which  would 
have  been  death  had  they  left  me  alone ; 
and  it  was  not  unpleasant.  Had  they  left 
me  alone  I  should  have  died,  therefore  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  this  was  death; 
and  it  was  not  disagreeable — just  a  soft 
floating  away,  a  gradual  growing  dim  and 
shutting  out,  without  any  of  that  sense  of 
desertion  and  loneliness  which  one  feels 
must  be  so  strong  in  the  dying.  But  the 
shadow  of  death  is  very  terrible.  No  one 
can  exaggerate  its  terror.  When  it  seizes ' 
upon  the  soul,  all  that  surrounds  you  is 
lost  in  one  sea  of  misery.  The  waves  and 
the  billows  pass  over  you.  You  feel  as  if 
you  could  not  endure,  could  not  last, 
through  that  flood  of  pain — and  yet  you 
do  last.  The  great  billow  passes  over,  and 
there  is  a  calm,  and  your  soul  is  so  fa- 
tigued and  worn  out  that  it  lies  exhausted, 
and  a  languor  of  rest,  which  is  almost 
ease,  passes  over  it.  This  was  how  I  lived 
for  three  months,  with  Mary;  until  the 
shock  of  the  other  who  thrust  himself  into 
our  life — the  stranger,  who  was  no  stran- 
ger, came. 

His  first  appearance  was  nothing  but 
an  insignificant  trouble,  a  mere  annoy- 
ance to  me, — why  should  I  care  ?  I  had 
not  thought  of  him  at  all  for  years;  and 
I  never  had  thought  of  him  much.  But 
still  I  did  not  want  him  there:  he  an- 
noyed me ;  he  was  a  kind  of  constant  me- 
nace of  more  annoyance  to  come.  But  I 
don't  know  what  steps  I  could  have  taken. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  realize 
that  he  would  fall  in  love  with  Mary.  I 
rather  think  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
man  who  has  loved  you  will  love  some  one 
else.  That  is — if  you  are  quite  indiffe- 
rent to  him  ;  it  is  so  much  easier  then  to 
believe  in  his  faithfulness.  The  idea  did 
not  occur  to  me.  I  feared  a  little  for 
Mary  once  or  twice,  and  tried  to  warn  her ; 
but  she  was  always  a  dreamy  sort  of  girl, 
and  it  was  hard  to  tell  when  a  new  influ- 
ence came  over  her.  She  had  lived  in 
dreams  of  one  kind  or  other  ever  since  I 
knew  her ;  and  I  knew  nothing,  really 
nothing,  about  what  was  going  on,  till  that 
unhappy  afternoon  when  he  recognized 
me,  and  came  in  and  talked  foolishly  in 
Ma^'s  hearing,  about  things  that  had  hap- 
pened so  long  before.  Poor  child! — I 
don't  blame  her,  for  her  foolishness  was 
natural  enough.  She  thought  I  had 
stolen  away  her  lover,  as  I  had  stolen 


away  her  father.  She  would  not  listen 
to  me,  and  when  she  did  listen  to 
me  she  would  not  believe  me ;  and 
there  on  the  other  hand  was  he,  de- 
manding explanations.  Good  heavens, 
what  right  has"  a  man  like  that  to  ask  ex- 
planations— a  man  one  had  never  cared 
for,  and  would  have  died  of  ?  He  worried 
me  so  that  I  could  not  be  civil.  What 
with  grief,  and  what  with  vexation  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken,  and  disappointment 
in  Mary,  and  illness  in  myself,  I  had  no 
patience  with  the  man,  maundering  on 
about  things  that  had  happened  ages  be- 
fore, that  were  of  no  importance  to  any 
living  being.  When  he  waylaid  me  on 
my  way  to  her,  keeping  me  back  from  her, 
in  her  agony  of  temper  and  mortification 
and  humiliation,  what  I  could  have  done 
to  him !  I  was  in  a  nervous  state,  I  sup- 
pose, and  easily  irritated.  I  could  have 
struck  him  when  he  came  out  and  worried 
ime.  And  there  was  Mary  turning  her 
tface  to  the  wall,  shutting  out  the  light, 
shutting  her  ears,  determined  to  be  miser- 
able. Oh !  when  I  toiled  up  and  down 
stairs  going  to  her,  when  I  felt  ill  and  knew 
that  nobody  cared,  when  I  saw  her  ab- 
sorbed in  her  foolish  misery,  and  him  tor- 
menting himself  and  me  about  dead  non- 
sense that  never  had  been  anything,  you  may 
excuse  me  if  I  had  very  little  patience.  Af- 
ter a  night  of  it  I  got  tired  and  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  It  seemed  too  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  put  up  with  all  this  folly  on  the. 
eve  of  being  ill.  And  who  would  care 
whether  I  was  ill  or  not,  if  things  went  on 
so? 

Then  I  took  my  resolution  suddenly,  as 
I  had  done  before.  It  was  not  with  the 
hope  and  high  spirit  that  had  kept  me  up 
when  I  went  off  to  Ostend  that  I  left 
Southampton  Street,  my  own  house.  I 
was  sick  and  tired,  that  was  all.  I  could 
not  be  troubled  to  go  on.  I  was  worried 
and  impatient  and  indignant — and  then 
Mary  had  a  friend  to  take  care  of  her.  I 
went  away.  I  went  to  an  hospital  after  a 
while  in  the  same  irritated  hopeless  state, 
feeling  that  it  did  not  matter  what  hap- 
pened ;  and  there  my  boy  was  born. 
Well !  what  did  it  matter  ?  They  are  for 
honest,  poor  women,  these  hospitals — and 
Heaven  knows  I  was  poor  enough,  but 
honest.  One  cares  for  oneself  only  when 
one  has  other  people  who  care.  I  had 
nobody.     I  did  not  lose  heart  altogether, 
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because  that  is  not  my  nature.  I  could 
not  if  I  would ;  but  what  did  I  care  for 
what  people  would  think  or  for  what  they 
might  say  ?  no  more  than  for  the  buzzing 
of  the  flies.  I  should  never  even  hear  of 
it — there  was  nobody  to  tell  me,  nobody 
to  pay  any  attention.  I  thought  most 
hkely  I  should  die ;  but  I  did  not  calculate 
upon  dying,  for  by  that  time  I  knew  I  had 
strength  to  go  through  a  great  deal.  And 
so  I  did.  My  boy  was  quite  strong  and 
well,  and  I  got  quite  well  and  strong  too. 
Often  I  have  thought  this  showed  how 
little  heart  I  must  have ;  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  got  quite  strong.  I  reflected 
seriously  whether  I  should  not  try  for  a 
nurse's  place,  which  was  very  well  paid, 
and  where  very  little  was  required ;  but 
even  if  I  could  have  parted  with  my  boy, 
I  had  no  one  to  trust  with  the  care  of  him. 
So  instead  of  doing  this,  I  made  shift  to 
live  for  a  whole  year  upon  my  forty  pounds 
of  income,  with  a  little  more  which  I 
earned  by  needlework.  When  you  are  a 
very  good  needlewoman,  you  can  always 
earn  something.  I  did  very  well ;  I  made 
baby  clothes ;  my  eyes  were  strong,  and 
my  health  was  good,  and  I  had  my  own 
baby  to  comfort  me.  There  is  nothing 
that  comforts  like  a  baby.  When  the 
child  laughs,  you  laugh  too.  You  laugh 
to  make  him  laugh ;  first  it  is  sympathy, 
then  it  is  delight,  till  gradually  you  grow  a 
baby  too,  and  are  amused  at  nothing,  and 
happy  for  nothing,  and  live  over  again, 
beginning  at  the  very  beginning,  in  the 
child. 

In  this  way  I  grew  to  be  so  tranquil,  so 
eased  in  mind,  and  happy  in  heart,  not- 
withstanding my  loss,  which  I  never  forgot, 
that  I  was  tempted  to  remain  just  as  I  was 
always ;  but  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  lose  all  that  I  knew,  that  I  would 
never  be  able  to  teach  him,  or  to  get  him 
education,  or  to  rise  in  the  world,  as  I 
wanted  to  do  for  his  sake ;  therefore  it  was 
clear  I  must  do  something  else.  This  was 
what  I  did  :  I  found  out  about  a  situation 
in  a  school  after  a  great  deal  of  inquiry.  I 
went  to  the  lady  and  told  her  my  story ;  I 
said  I  would  go  to  her  for  almost 'nothing  if 
I  might  have  my  baby  and  a  little  maid  to 
take  care  of  him.  When  she  heard  of  my 
"  French  acquired  abroad,"  my  showy  bit 
of  German,  my  music,  and  how  I  would 
make  myself  as  useful  as  ever  she  liked, 
having  excellent  health  and  no  sort  of 
prejudices  about  what  I  did,  she  closed 


with  me.  I  had  two  rooms,  and  board  for 
myself  and  the  maid  and  the  boy — no 
more  at  first — but  I  managed  on  that. 
And  then  by  degrees  we  improved.  She 
gave  me  first  twenty  pounds,  then  a  little 
more.  A  baby's  white  frock  and  a  widow's 
black  gown  do  not  cost  much.  We  did 
very  well.  I  have  fifty  pounds  now  the 
school  has  increased  so  much ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  may  have  a  share  soon  if  all  goes 
well.  My  French  goes  for  a  great  deal, 
and  even  my  name  and  my  widow's  cap 
go  for  something,  and  everybody  in  the 
school  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  the  baby. 
Am  I  happy,  do  you  say  ?  I  never  stop 
to  ask  myself  whether  I  am  happy  or  not. 
One  must  form  some  idea  of  change  in 
one's  mind,  some  thought  of  a  possibility 
which  might  make  one  happier,  before 
one  would  think  of  asking  oneself  such  a 
question.  And  as  I  have  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  ever  being  happier  than  I  am, 
I  do  not  think  about.it.  I  am  not  unhap- 
py— of  that  I  am  sure. 

You  talk  of  bringing  Mary  and  me  to- 
gether again.  Would  it  answer,  I  wonder  ? 
Sentiment  is  one  thing,  but  practicability 
is  another.  Having  told  you  that  I  loved 
Mary,  I  have  said  all  that  either  woman 
or  man  can  say.  Likings  change  and  alter, 
but  love  is  forever.  Yet,  whether  we 
could  live  together,  whether  she  could 
trust  me,  whether  she  would  understand 
the  past,  and  feel  how  little  I  wished  or 
intended  to  interfere  with  her,  I  cannot 
tell;  unless  she  could,  it  would  almost  be 
better  to  leave  us  as  we  are.  So  long  as  a 
woman  is  young,  as  Mary  is,  it  is  doubt- 
ful and  dangerous,  I  am  afraid,  to  try  any 
relationships  but  those  that  are  quite  nat- 
ural. She  is  with  you,  you  dearest,  kind 
friend,  as  if  she  were  your  own  child.  You 
can  do  her  nothing  but  good ;  but  I  am 
not  so  very  much  older  than  she  is.  I  am 
older — centuries  older — but  not  to  out- 
ward appearance ;  and  can  you  not  sup- 
pose a  state  of  things  in  which  the  last 
chapter  of  our  lives  might  be,  one  way  or 
other,  repeated  again  ?  I  say  this  not 
with  any  sort  of  vanity.  Heaven  knows, 
but  with  fear  and  trembling.  For  I  should 
be  happier  with  her — far  happier — but  not 
if  she  came  to  me  with  a  single  doubt  in 
her  mind,  a  single  thought  which  was  un- 
certain or  suspicious.  Do  not  tell  her  this 
one  difficulty  which  seems  to  me  to  stand 
in  our  way,  but  judge  for  us  both  what  is 
best.     I  want  her  for  myself  and  for  ' 
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boy.  We  belong  to  each  other,  and  no 
one  else  in  the  world  belongs  to  us.  How  of- 
ten I  long  for  her  when  I  am  sitting  alone  I 
How  many  things  I  have  in  my  mind  to 
say  to  her !  But  not  unless  it  would  be 
well  for  her,  to  whom  anything  may  hap- 
pen. Nothing  that  I  know  of,  except 
through  her  or  my  baby,  can  now  happen 
to  me. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

I  WILL  not  enter  into  all  the  particulars 
of  our  discussion  after  this,  for  time  would 
fail  me.  The  last  part  of  Mary's  letter, 
which  she  said  was  not  to  be  shown  to  me, 
made  me  angry.  I  thought  it  was  vanity 
on  her  part  to  be  afraid  of  interfering 
with  me  again.  "  In  what  way  ?"  I  could 
not  but  ask,  and  that  sharply ;  how  could 
the  last  chapter  of  our  lives  be  repeated  ? 
Mrs.  Tufnell  only  smoothed  my  hair  and 
soothed  me,  and  called  me  "  dear  "  and 
"  darling,"  but  would  give  no  explanation. 
"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  I  asked.  "  Oh, 
she  means,  my  love — probably  she  means 
nothing.  It  is  just  a  way  of  talking  that 
people  fall  into,"  said  my  old  lady.  I  knew 
this  was  said  simply  to  quiet  me,  but  on 
the  whole  perhaps  I  preferred  it  to  any- 
thing more  definite ;  and,  after  a  time,  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  pay  this 
visit.  What  a  strange  journey  into  the 
past  it  seemed  !  and  yet  actually  we  went 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  past,  into 
a  place  so  new  and  unknown  to  me,  that 
it  could  awaken  no  associations.  We 
drove  in  the  comfortable  old  fly,  with  the 
old  sleek  horse  and  the  old  fat  man,  which 
was  as  good  as  Mrs.  TufnelFs  private  car- 
riage. She  did  not  keep  a  carriage  of  her 
own,  but  I  am  sure  this  fly,  in  which  she 
drove  every  day  of  her  life  except  when 
she  was  ill,  cost  her  more  than  a  carriage 
would  have  done.  She  was  very  apolo- 
getic about  it  always.  "  I  could  not  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  of  a  carriage," 
she  would  say ;  "  horses  are  always  getting 
ill,  and  your  coachman  drinks,  or  he  gets 
into  trouble  with  the  maids,  or  something. 
Old  Groombridge  and  his  fly  suit  me  quite 
well.  No,  he  is  not  an  old  rogue.  I 
have  to  pay  him,  of  course,  for  all  his 
trouble,  and  for  the  loss  of  customers,  and 
so  forth.  You  know,  Mary,  he  always 
suits  himself  to  my  convenience  at  what- 
ever sacrifice ■" 

This  was  her  idea,  and  nothing  would 
convince  her  otherwise.    So  we  drove  in 


Groombridge*s  old  fly — ^which  was  one  of 
the  most  expensive  vehicles  in  town — out 
Hampstead  way,  but  past  all  the  houses, 
past  everything,  till  we  came  to  new  houses 
again,  and  skeleton  roads  and  villas  grow- 
ing up  like  mushrooms,  in  one  of  those 
long  straggling  arms  that  London  puts  out 
into  the  country.  I  had  got  excited  so 
often  thinking  that  we  must  be  quite  close 
upon  the  place,  that  at  last  I  ceased  to  be 
excited,  and  felt  as  if  we  had  set  out  upon 
a  hopeless  circle,  and  were  going  to  wind 
in  and  out  and  round  and  round,  till  we 
worked  back  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  How  dreary  they  look,  those  new 
places — roads  newly  laid  out,  breaking  in 
upon  the  fields,  which  somehow  look  so 
superior,  so  desecrated,  and  vulgarized  by 
those  new  muddy  lines  with  the  unnecessary 
kerbstones ;  and  then  all  the  half-built 
houses,  each  one  uglier  than  the  other, 
with  their  bow- windows,  all  made  by  the 
gross  (I  suppose),  and  their  thin  little 
walls  that  the  wind  whistles  through,  and 
even  their  monotonous  attempt  at  irregu- 
larity. A  steady,  solid  row,  which  is  very 
ugly  and  nothing  more,  is  endurable.  I 
was  saying  this,  when  suddenly  the  fly 
made  a  sharp  turn,  and  immediately  the 
villas  and  the  kerbstones  became  invisible. 
We  had  got  within  a  mossy  wall,  through 
a  large  old-fashioned  gate.  There  was  an 
avenue,  not  very  long  nor  very  grand,  but 
still  an  avenue,  with  odd  old  trees  all 
gnarled  and  mossed  over,  and  I  suppose 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  still  old,  and 
trees — trees  which  our  grandfathers  might 
have  walked  under.  The  house  was  an 
old  red-brick  house,  very  dark  red,  and 
covered  with  little  brown  and  yellow  lich- 
ens. It  was  neat,  but  yet  one  could  see  it 
was  in  want  of  repair,  and  looked  like  a 
poor  lady  in  a  faded  gown  and  mended 
lace  by  the  side  of  the  fiiie  shop -people  in 
silk  and  satin.  It  was  a  winter  day — a 
very  still  and  bright  one.  The  shadows  of 
all  the  leafless  trees  made  a  network  upon 
the  brown  gravel  path.  The  old  house 
seemed  to  be  basking,  warming  itself  in 
the  sun.  There  were  a  great  many  twink- 
ling windows,  but  not  a  creature  to  be 
seen  except  one  little  child  on  the  white 
step  of  the  deep  doorway.  There  was  a 
porch,  and  probably  his  nurse  was  there, 
but  the  little  fellow  was  standing  out  in 
the  sun,  cracking  a  little  whip  he  had,  with 
his  hair  shining  in  the  bright  light,  and  his 
little  face  like  an  apple-blossom.    He  was 
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shouting  out  some  baby  nonsense  at  the 
top  of  his  voict.  He  did  not  care  for  us, 
nor  for  anyone.  He  was  the  monarch  of 
all — quite  alone  in  his  kingdom,  indepen- 
dent of  everybody. 

"  Who  do  you  think  it  is,  Mary  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Tufnell,  taking  my  hand  suddenly,  as 
T  looked  out  laughing  and  amused  by  him. 
Good  heavens  !  I  had  never  once  thought. 
I  fell  back  into  my  comer  and  began  to 
cry,  I  cannot  tell  why.  Of  course  I  knew 
at  once  whom  it  must  be. 

And  then  s/ie  came,  not  in  the  least 
altered,  kissing  me  just  as  if  we  had  parted 
yesterday.  But  she  was  agitated,  though 
she  tried  not  to  show  it.  She  took  the 
little  boy  and  brought  him  to  me,  and 
thrust  him  into  my  arms  without  a  word, 
and  her  lip  quivered,  and  for  some  minutes 
she  could  not  say  anything.  The  meeting 
was  hard  altogether.  When  the  thing  that 
sundered  you  is  too  far  off  to  be  talked 
about,  and  when  everybody  counsels  you 
to  avoid  explanations  and  go  on  again  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  it  is  very  hard ; 
you  may  succeed  in  uniting  the  old  strands 
and  twisting  them  together  once  more,  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  you  will  fail. 
We  went  into  Mary's  new  home,  and  saw 
the  lady  who  was  the  head  of  the  school. 
It  was  holiday  time — the  Christmas  holi- 
days— and  they  were  alone.  This  lady 
was  middle-aged,  older  than  Mary,  but  not 
so  old  as  Mrs.  Tufnell.  She  was  an  un- 
married woman,  and  I  could  at  once  un- 
derstand what  Mary  had  said,  that  her 
very  name  and  her  widow's  cap  told  for 
something  in  the  place.  But  what  was 
most  evident  of  all  was  that  little  Jack  was 
the  sovereign  of  Grove  House.  What- 
ever anybody  might  do  or  say,  he  was 
supreme.  Miss  Robinson  was  fond  of  his 
mother,  and  "appreciated"  her,  as  she 
told  us  ;  but  little  Jack  was  the  monarch, 
and  did  what  he  pleased. 

Our  visit  was,  as  people  say,  quite  plea- 
sant. It  went  off  perfectly  well — we 
kissed  when  we  met  and  when  we  parted 
— we  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other 
of  what  had  passed  since  we  met — and 
there  was  little  Jack  to  make  acquaintance 
with,  and  a  great  many  of  his  wonderful 
adventures  to  be  told  of.  Mrs.  Tufnell 
came  away  with  the  thought  that  it  had 
been  a  great  success,  and  that  hencefor- 
ward nothing  more  was  wanted — that 
Maiy  and  I  would  be  one  again. 

But  Mary  and  I  felt  differently.     I  did. 


at  least,  and  I  am  sure  so  did  she.  You 
cannot  mend  a  rent  so  easily.  Such  a 
rent— a  rent  that  had  lasted  more  than 
five  years — how  can  it  be  drawn  together 
again  by  any  hasty  needle  and  thread  like 
a  thing  done  yesterday  ?  We  parted 
friends,  with  promises  to  meet  again ;  but 
with  hearts,  oh  I  so  much  more  apart  from 
each  other  than  they  had  been  an  hour 
before  !  An  hour  before  we  met  I  had  all 
sorts  of  vague  hopes  in  my  heart  —vague 
feelings  that  she  would  understand  me, 
that  I  would  understand  her — vague  yearn- 
ings towards  the  old  union  which  was  al- 
most perfect.  Did  you  ever  see  the  great 
glass  screen  they  have  in  some  houses  to 
shield  you  from  the  heat  of  the  fire  ?  You 
can  see  the  cheerful  blaze  through  it,  but 
you  feel  nothing.  Something  of  the  kind 
was  between  Mary  and  me.  We  saw 
through  it  as  well  as  ever,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  pleasant  warmth  ;  but  no  other 
sensation  followed,  only  the  chili  of  a  dis- 
appointment. I  felt  that  she  was  now 
nothing,  nothing  to  me ;  and  I — I  cannot 
tell  how  I  seemed  to  her.  We  had  the  old 
habit  suddenly  brought  to  life  and  put  on 
again,  but  none  of  the  old  meaning.  We 
were  like  mummers  trying  to  make  our- 
selves out  to  be  heroines  of  the  past,  but 
knowing  we  were  not  and  never  could  be 
what  we  appeared.  I  was  very  silent  dur- 
ing our  drive  home.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say  to  my  dear  old  lady.  She  looked 
very  fragile  with  her  pretty  rose-cheeks, 
lying  back  in  the  comer  of  the  fly  ;  she  was 
fatigued,  and  in  the  daylight  I  suddenly 
woke  up  to  see  that  she  did  look  very  fra- 
gile. I  had  not  believed  in  it  before. 
And  how  could  I  vex  her  by  telling  her  of 
my  disappointment  ?  I  could  not  do  it ; 
she  was  i)leased  and  happy ;  she  held  my 
hand,  and  nodded  to  me  and  said  :  "  Now 
you  see  you  are  not  so  much  alone  as  you 
thought  you  were.  Now  you  see  you 
have  friends  who  belong  to  you."  How 
could  I  have  had  the  heart  to  say  other- 
wise— to  say  I  had  found  out  that  we  were 
separated  for  ever,  Mary  and  I  ? 

That  evening,  however,  after  tea,  she  be- 
gan to  talk  to  me  very  seriously.  We  were 
sitting  over  the  fire — she  on  her  favorite 
sofa,  I  on  a  low  chair  near  her.  The  fire- 
light kept  dancing  about,  lighting  up  the 
room  fitfully.  It  was  a  large  room.  We 
had  some  candles  on  the  mantel-piece, 
which  shone,  reflected  in  the  great  mirror, 
as  if  from  some  dim,  deep  chamber  o|^iv\s\^ 
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oflf  this  one ;  but  it  was  really  the  firelight 
that  lighted  the  room.  I  had  been  singing 
to  her,  and  I  half  thought  she  had  been 
asleep,  when  suddenly  she  roused  up  all  at 
once,  and  sat  upright  in  her  little  prim  way. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mary,"  she 
said ;  and  then,  after  a  pause — "  You  think 
I  meant  nothing  but  love  and  kindness 
when  I  took  you  to  see  Mrs.  Peveril  to-day ; 
but  I  am  a  scheming,  wicked  old  woman, 
Mary.  I  had  more  than  that  on  my 
mind." 

I  was  a  litde,  but  only  a  little,  starded  by 
this  :  I  knew  her  way.  I  looked  up  at  her, 
smiling.  "  You  are  so  designing,"  I  said ; 
"  I  might  have  known  there  was  something 
underneath.  You  are  going  to  ask  them  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  holidays  here  ?" 

"  That  if  you  like,"  she  said  brightly,  en- 
couraged, I  could  see,  by  my  tone ;  "  but 
more  than  that,  Mary ;  more  than  that." 

I  was  not  curious.  I  looked  with  an  in- 
dolent amusement  at  the  shining  of  the  fire- 
light and  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  the 
flame  of  the  candles,  which  shone  out  of  its 
surface  without  seeming  to  move  the  dark 
ruddy  gloom  beyond.  A  glass  is  always  an 
inscrutable,  wonderful  thing,  like  an  open- 
ing into  the  unseen ;  it  was  especially  so 
that  night. 

"  Mary,"  Mrs.  Tufnell  resumed,  with  a 
voice  that  faltered ;  I  could  not  tell  why, 
"do  you  remember  when  I  first  spoke  to 
you  of  Mrs.  Peveril — when  I  was  ill — and 
what  I  said  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  with  sudden  alarm, 
looking  up  at  her.  "  You  don't  feel  ill 
now  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  have  got  a  shake,"  she  said. 
"  When  a  woman  at  my  time  of  life  is  ill, 
though  it  may  seem  to  pass  quite  away,  it 
always  leaves  a  something.  I  shall  never 
be  as  strong  as  I  have  been,  my  dear  child. 
I  feel  I  have  got  a  shake.  My  life  has 
come  to  be  like  the  late  leaves  on  the  top 
of  a  tree.  They  may  last  through  many 
gales,  but  the  first  gust  may  blow  them  off. 
I  cannot  feel  sure  for  a  day." 

I  went  close  up  to  her  in  my  fright,  and 
knelt  down  by  the  sofa,  and  put  my  arms 
round  her.  "  Do  not  speak  so,"  I  said ; 
"  you  could  not  leave  me  ?  What  could  I 
do  without  you  ?  I  am  not  an  orphan  as 
long  as  I  have  you.  You  cannot  have  the 
heart " 

"  Oh,  Mary !  hush ;  don't  overwhelm  me. 
It  was  of  that  I  wanted  to  speak.  I  shall 
live  as  long  as  I  can,  for  your  sake.     But, 


dear,  old  people  cannot  stay  always,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  wanted.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  it  a  great  deal,  and  there 
is  a  proposal  I  have  to  make  to  you — 
with  Mrs.  Peveril's  consent,  Mary.  You 
must  listen  to  all  I  have  to  say." 

'*  Oh,  you  have  consulted  Mrs.  Peveril !" 
said  I ;  and  I  got  up,  feeling  my  heart 
grow  chill  and  sore,  and  went  back  to  my  , 
seat  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said  to  me.  In 
the  depths  of  my  heart  I  must  have  been 
jealous  of  her  still.  It  came  all  back  upon 
me  like  a  flood.  My  dear  old  lady  gave 
me  a  grieved  look,  but  she  did  not  stop  to 
explain.  She  went  quickly  on  with  what 
she  had  to  say : — 

"  Grove  House  is  a  nice  old-fashioned 
house,  and  cheap,  and  they  have  a  good 
list  of  scholars ;  and  Miss  Robinson  would 
be  glad  to  retire,  and  would  not  ask  very 
much  for  the  furniture  and  things;  and 
Mrs.  Peveril  is  so  much  liked  by  everybody. 
I  have  always  set  apart  as  much  as  I 
thought  was  right  of  my  little  property,  in- 
tending it  for  you,  Mary " 

"  Don't !"  I  cried,  in  a  voice  so  shrill  and 
sharp  that  it  startled  even  myself  who 
spoke. 

"  It  is  not  very  much,"  she  went  on,  "  but 
it  is  all  I  can  give  away,  and  my  whole 
heart  has  been  set  upon  doing  something 
for  you  with  this  money  that  will  make  you 
independent.  My  dear  Mary,  I  am  half 
afraid  you  don't  like  the  thought,  you  are  so 
silent.  I  had  thought  of  buying  Grove 
House  for  Mrs.  Peveril  and  you-" 

"  For  Mrs.  Peveril  and  me !" 

*'  Yes — don't  you  like  the  idea,  Mary  ? — 
don't  you  like  the  idea  ?  I  thought  it  was 
something  that  would  please  you  so  much. 
You  have  always  said  you  liked  teaching, 
and  it  would  be  a  living  for  you,  dear,  and 
a  home  when  I  am  gone.  I  have  so  wished 
to  make  these  arrangements  for  you,  Mary 

"  Is  it  all  settled  ?"  I  said. 

"  Nothing  could  be  settled  without  your 
consent  All  that  I  want  is  your  good.  I 
could  not  leave  you,  could  I,  at  your  age, 
without  any  one  to  stand  by  you,  with- 
out a  home  to  go  to,  without  a  friend 


Thus  she  apologized  to  me  for  those  kind, 
tender  plans  of  hers;  and  I  sat  like  a  clod, 
feeling  that  I  could  not  reply.  I  was  dull 
and  heavy  and  miserable ;  not  grateful,  yet 
feeling  how  grateful  I  ought  to  be ;  under- 
standing her,  yet  not  owning  even  to  myself 
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that  I  understood  her.  It  was  not  a  very 
great  destiny  that  was  thus  allotted  to  me, 
but  that  was  not  what  I  was  thinking.  My 
mind  did  not  revolt  against  the  idea  of  being 
the  mistress  of  a  school ;  which  was  natural 
enough.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  quite 
tell  what  it  was  that  gave  me  so  miserable  a 
feeling.  Here  was  my  life  marked  out  for 
me ;  there  was  never  to  be  any  change  in 
it ;  no  alteration  for  the  brighter  or  better 
occurred  to  this  dear  old  woman  who  loved 
me.  She  wanted  to  make  sure  I  should 
have  daily  bread  and  a  roof  to  shelter  me, 
and  some  sort  of  companionship.  How 
right  she  was !  How  good  and  how  kind ! 
and  yet,  oh,  how  dreary,  how  unutterably 
blank  and  hopeless  seemed  the  prospect !  I 
felt  this  with  a  dull  fighting  and  struggle  of 
the  two  things  in  me — wanting  to  please 
her  by  looking  pleased,  feeling  how  good 
she  was,  and  how  kind,  how  just,  how  suit- 
able was  the  arrangement.  I  felt  all  this 
in  a  kind  of  way,  and  then  I  felt  the  struggle 
not  to  be  wildly  angry,  not  to  burst  out  and 
ask  her  how  she  could  think  of  condemning 
me  so — for  my  life  ? 

She  was  grieved  and  disappointed  at  the 
way  I  received  her  proposal,  but  she  was  so 
good  that  she  took  no  notice,  but  kissed  me, 
and  said  nothing  should  be  done  or  thought 
of  against  my  consent.  For  my  part  my 
heart  was  so  heavy  and  dull  that  I  could 
not  even  thank  her  for  her  kindness ;  but  I 
hung  about  her  when  she  went  to  bed,  and 
held  her  fast  in  a  speechless  way  that  she 
understood,  1  think,  though  I  said  nothing. 
She  cried,  she  looked  at  me  with  her  kind 
old  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  Oh,  Mary,"  she 
said,  "  don't  break  my  heart !  If  I  could 
live  forever  and  go  on  always  taking  care  of 
you,  don't  you  think  I  would  do  it,  for  your 
sake  and  your  father's  too  ?  But  I  cannot. 
One  must  die  when  one's  time  comes,  how- 
ever much  or.e  may  be  wanted,  and  I  must 
provide  for  that." 

"  Oh,  why  can't  I  provide  for  it  ?"  I  cried. 
"  Why  can't  I  die,  too  ?  That  would  be 
the  best  way." 

And  then  she  was  angry — half-angry — as 
much  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be.  And 
oh,  with  what  a  dreary  feeling  I  found  my- 
self alone,  and  had  to  sit  down  and  think  it 
over,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  as  one 
has  so  often  in  this  life.  I  had  to  teach  my- 
self to  see  how  good  it  was.  And  I  did.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  it.  What  was  there 
else  in  heaven  or  earth — as  I  could 
not  die  with   my  only  friend,  or  compel 


her  to  live,  what  was  there  else  that  I 
could  do  ? 

CHAPTER     IX. 

Next  morning  when  I  woke,  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was,  that  Mrs.  Tufnell 
must  have  died  in  the  night.  I  cannot 
tell  why  I  thought  so,  but  I  woke  with  such 
a  horror  in  my  mind  that  I  threw  a  shawl 
over  my  shoulders  and  rushed  to  her  door 
to  ask  how  she  was,  before  I  could  take 
breath.  She  was  not  up;  but  smiled  at 
me  from  her  bed,  where  she  lay  with  all 
the  pictures  and  the  portraits  of  her  friends 
about  her,  the  centre  of  a  silent  company. 
"  I  am  quite  well — ^better  than  usual,'*  she 
said ;  but  I  think  she  knew  the  meaning 
of  my  terror,  and  felt  that  after  all  that  had 
been  said  it  was  natural  I  should  be  afraid. 
This  perhaps  threw  just  a  little  cloud  upon 
her  serenity  too,  during  the  morning,  for 
however  calmly  one  may  think  of  dying, 
I  suppose  it  must  startle  one  to  see  that 
others  are  thinking  of  it.  I  suppose  so— 
it  seems  natural.  She  was  very  grave, 
thoughtful,  and  somewhat  silent  during  the 
forenoon ;  and  when  I  went  and  sat  down 
by  her,  and  asked  her  to  forgive  me,  and 
said  I  was  ready  to  do  whatever  she  thought 
best,  she  took  me  into  her  arms  and  cried 
and  kissed  me.  "  Oh,  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  change !"  she  said.  "  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  I  could  face  the  change — but, 
Mary,  for  your  good " 

It  was  about  noon  as  we  thus  sat  talk- 
ing it  over.  It  comforted  me  to  see  that 
she  liked  it  as  litde  as  I  did ;  that  she 
would  rather  have  kept  mc  with  her  to  the 
last  moment  of  her  life.  But  then  what 
should  I  have  done  ? — this  was  what  she 
thought  of.  We  were  talking  it  all  over 
very  seriously,  with  more  pain  than  either 
of  us  would  show.  It  was  a  chilly  winter 
morning.  The  room  was  bright,  to  be  sure, 
with  a  good  fire  burning,  and  all  the  com- 
forts that  so  many  poor  people  are  without ; 
but  there  was  a  chill  that  went  to  one's 
heart — the  chill  of  the  grave  for  her,  which 
she  thought  near ;  and  the  chill  of  the  out- 
side world,  from  which  she  had  sheltered 
me  so  long,  for  me.  I  remember  the  look 
of  that  morning — there  was  a  black  frost 
outside  which  bound  all  the  dry  street,  and 
seemed  to  hold  the  naked  trees  in  the 
square  so  fast  that  they  dare  not  rustle, 
though  an  icy  wind  was  blowing  through 
them.  There  were  traces  still  on  the  win- 
dows, notwithstanding  the  fire,  of  the  fros- 
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ty  network  of  the  night.  The  sun  had  be- 
gun to  shine  as  it  approached  noon,  but 
even  the  sun  was  white  and  cold,  and 
seemed  rather  to  point  out  how  chilly  the 
world  was,  than  to  warm  it.  After  we  had 
got  through  all  our  explanations  and  said 
all  that  was  to  be  said,  and  arranged  that 
Mary  was  to  be  invited  to  the  Square  with 
her  child  to  spend  a  week  of  the  holidays 
and  arrange  everything,  we  still  kept  sit- 
ting together  holding  each  other's  hands, 
not  saying  much.  I  could  not  pretend  that  I 
liked  it  even  to  please  her,  and  she  did  not 
like  it,  though  she  thought  it  right;  but  all 
the  same  it  was  settled,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  say. 

It  was  all  settled  by  twelve  o'clock,  fix- 
ed and  decided  with  that  double  certainty 
which  is  given  by  pain.  If  we  had  liked 
it  we  should  not  have  felt  half  so  sure. 
At  half-past  twelve  the  midday  post  came 
in,  and  I  was  still  sitting  by  my  dear  old 
lady,  holding  her  hand,  feeling  my  heart 
sink  lower  and  lower  every  moment,  think- 
ing how  I  sliould  have  to  leave  her  when 
she  wanted  me  most — when  Mrs.  Tufnell's 
maid  came  in  with  the  letters.  She  gave 
some  to  her  mistress,  and  she  gave  one  to 
me.  I  do  not  think  I  recognized  the  writ- 
ing at  first.  But  I  got  few  letters,  and  it 
gave  me  a  little  thrill  of  agitation,  I  could 
not  quite  tell  why.  It  was  a  foreign  let- 
ter, with  a  number  of  unintelligible  post- 
marks. I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window, 
partly  because  my  heart  began  to  beat  very 
loud,  and  partly  to  leave  Mrs.  Tufnell  at  liber- 
ty to  read  her  letters.  I  recollect  looking  out 
unconsciously  and  seeing  the  dried-up, 
dusty,  frosty  look  of  everything,  the  ice- 
wind  sweeping  the  dust  round  the  corners, 
the  bare  shivering  trees — with  a  momen- 
tary thrill  of  sensation  that  my  life  was  like 
that,  dried-up,  frost-bound,  for  ever  and 
ever.  And  then,  with  my  fingers  trembling 
and  my  heart  beating,  and  a  consciousness 
of  something  coming,  I  could  not  tell 
what,  I .  opened  the  envelope  and  found. 

This  was  what  I  found ;  without  any 

preface  or  introduction — without  anything 
to  soften  the  difference  between  what  was 
before  my  eyes  and  what  was  going  to  be. 

There  was  no  beginning  to  the  letter ; 
there  were  a  good  many  blots  in  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  written  with  a  hand  which  was  not 
very  steady.  There  was  not  even  a  date 
until  the  end.  He  who  had  written  it  had 
been  as  much  agitated  as  she  who  read  it ; 
and  she  who  read  it  did  so  as  in  a  dream, 


not  knowing  where  she  was  standing,  feel- 
ing the  world  and  the  white  curtains  and 
the  frosty  square  to  be  going  round  and 
round  with  her,  making  a  buzzing  in  her 
ears  and  a  thumping  against  her  breast. 

What  a  plunge  into  a  new  world — ^into 
an  old  world — into  a  world  not  realized, 
not  possible,  and  yet  so  strange  in  its  fas- 
cination, so  bewildering !  Was  it  a  dream 
— or  could  it  be  true  ? 

"  I  have  long  wanted,  and  often  tried,  to 
write  to  you  again.  I  do  not  know  now 
whether  I  may  or  whether  I  ought  If 
this  letter  should  come  to  another  man's 
wife,  if  it  should  fall  into  your  hands  in 
such  changed  circumstances  that  you  will 
scarcely  remember  the  writer's  name — and 
I  cannot  hide  from  mvself  that  all  this 
may  be  the  case — then  forgive  me,  Mary, 
and  put  it  in  the  fire  without  further 
thought.  It  will  not  be  for  you,  in  your 
new  life,  but  for  some  one  else  whom  you 
will  have  forgotten,  though  I  can  never 
forget  her.  •  But  if  you  are  still  little  Mary 
Peveril  as  you  used  to  be,  oh,  read  it!  and 
try  to  throw  your  thoughts  back  to  the 
time  when  you  knew  me — when  we  used 
to  meet.  You  were  not  much  more  than 
a  child.  How  much  I  have  thought  of 
that  time;  how  often  and  often  I  have 
gone  over  it  in  my  thoughts  I  need  not  tell 
you.  You  were  badly  used,  dear  Mary. 
I  was  wrong — I  will  say  it  humbly  on  my 
knees  if  you  like :  having  got  your  pro- 
mise and  your  heart — for  I  did  have  that, 
if  only  for  a  little  while — nothing  could 
have  justified  me  in  appearing  for  one  mo- 
ment to  place  you  otherwise  than  first  in 
all  I  did  or  said.  I  will  not  excuse  my- 
self by  saying  how  much  startled  I  was 
by  the  sight  of  Miss  Martindale,  nor  how 
anxious  I  was  to  know  whether  my  mother 
had  any  share,  or  what  share  she  had,  in 
her  disappearance  from  our  house.  I  will 
say  nothing  about  all  that,  but  only  that  I 
was  wrong,  wrong  without  any  excuse.  Had 
I  thought  of  what  I  was  risking  by  my  cu- 
riosity, I  would  have  bitten  my  tongue  out 
sooner  than  have  asked  a  single  question. 
Do  you  think,  could  you  think,  that  I 
would  have  sacrificed  you  to  the  old  fool- 
ish business  which  was  over  years  before  ? 
I  was  an  utter  fool,  I  allow,  but  not  such  a 
fool  as  that  Therefore,  Mary  dear,  dearest, 
whom  I  have  always  thought  of,  listen  to 
me  again ;  take  me  back  again  !  I  will  beg 
your  pardon  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
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times.  I  will  liumbly  do  whatever  pen- 
ance you  may  appoint  me ;  but  listen  to 
me  now.  You  would  not  listen  to  me  at 
first — and  perhaps  I  was  not  so  ready  at 
first  to  acknowledge  how  wrong  I  was.  I 
have  had  five  long  years  to  think  of  it,  and 
I  see  it  alL  You  were  rightly  angry,  dear, 
and  I  was  wrong ;  and  if  ever  man  repent- 
ed, I  have  repented.  Mary,  Mary !  take 
roe  back ! 

"  I  have  been  wandering  about  the 
woiid  all  this  time,  working  and  doing  well 
enough.  I  can  offer  you  something  better 
now  than  the  little  cottage  we  once  spoke 
of,  though  that  would  have  been  Paradise. 
I  am  leaving  along  with  this  letter,  and 
hope  to  arrive  in  England  almost  as  soon. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  write — unless  indeed 
you  would,  of  your  own  sweet- kindness — 
one  word — to  Chester  Street  ?  But  even 
if  you  don't  do  that,  I  will  go  to  Russell 
Square  in  the  hope  of  finding  you.  Mary ! 
don't  break  my  heart.  You  liked  me  once. 
If  I  knew  what  to  say  that  would  move 
yoUy  I  would  make  this  letter  miles  long ; 
but  I  don't  know  what  more  to  say,  except 
that  I  love  you  better  than  ever,  and  no 
one  but  you ;  and  that  I  am  coming  back 
to  England  for  you,  for  you  only — half 
hopeless,  only  determined  to  try  once 
more.  Perhaps  by  the  time  you  have 
read  this  I  may  be  at  your  door. 
"  Ever  and  ever  yours, 

"  George  Durham." 

"Mary!"  cried  some  one,  calling  me; 
*•  Mary,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Have  you 
bad  news,  my  dear  ?  Mary  !  Good  gra- 
cious, the  child  will  faint !  Mary,  don't 
you  hear  me  ?" 

"Qh,  hush,  hush !"  I  cried,  not  knowing 
what  I  said.  '<  Hark !  listen !  is  that  him 
at  the  door  ?" 

It  was  not  him  just  then ;  and  after  a  lit- 
tle while  the  curtains  stopped  going  round, 
and  the  floor  and  the  Square  and  everything 
about  grew  solid  and  steady,  and  I  came  to 
myself.  To  myself,  yes — but  not  to  the 
same  self  as  had  been  sitting  so  sadly  hold- 
ing my  old  lady's  hand.  What  a  change 
all  in  a  moment !  If  I  had  not  been  so 
happy,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  man's  letter  could  all  in  a  moment 
make  such  a  change  in  a  woman's  life.  It 
is  demoralizing  to  the  last  degree — it  comes 
in  the  way  of  all  the  proper  efforts  of  educa- 
tion and  independent  thought,  and  every- 
thing that  is  most  necessary  and  elevating. 
If  in  a  moment,  without  any  virtue  of  yours, 
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without  any  exertion  of  yours,  you  are  to 
have  your  existence  all  altered  for  you — the 
greyness  turned  into  brightness,  the  labor 
into  ease,  the  poverty  into  wealth — how  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  you  can  be  trained 
aright  ?  It  is  demoralizing,  but  it  is  very 
pleasant.  Oh,  the  change  in  one  half- 
hour! 

But  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  anyone  hpw  it  was  that  I  behaved 
like  a  rational  creature  at  this  moment,  and 
did  not  take  a  bad  turn  and  torture  him 
and  myself  with  objections.  It  was  not 
wisdom  on  my  part ;  I  think  it  was  the  ab- 
solute suddenness  of  the  whole  transaction. 
Had  he  left  me  more  time  to  think,  or  pre- 
pared me  for  his  reception,  my  pride  and 
my  delicacy  would  have  come  in,  and  pro- 
bably I  should  have  thrown  away  both  his 
happiness  and  my  own.  But  fortunately  he 
arrived  that  very  afternoon,  before  the  first 
excitement  was  over,  and  hearing  that  Miss 
Peveril  was  at  home,  and  that  the  servants 
had  not  been  forbidden  to  admit  him, 
walked  up-stairs  when  I  was  not  thinking, 
and  took  possession  of  me  as  if  there  had 
been  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Tuf- 
nell  was  begging  me  to  write  to  him  at  the 
very  moment.  I  had  shown  her  my  letter, 
and  she  was  full  of  enthusiasm  about  it.  *'  Be 
an  honest  girl,  Mary,"  she  was  saying  :  "  a 
girl  should  not  worry  a  man  like  that : 
you  ought  to  be  frank  and  open,  and  send 
him  a  word  to  meet  him  when  he  comes 
home.  Say  you  are  as  fond  of  him  as  he 
is  of  you " 

"  No,  I  could  not — I  could  not,"  I  was' 
beginning  to  say ;  when  suddenly  some- 
thing overshadowed  us,  and  a  big,  ringing 
voice  said  behind  me,  "  How  could  she  ? 
Let  us  be  reasonable."  Reasonable! 
After  that  there  was  no  more  to  say. 

But  if  it  had  not  all  passed  like  a  dream  ; 
if  he  had  not  been  so  sudden ;  if  he  had 
taken  more  time  and  more  care — the 
chances  are,  I  know,  that  I  should  have 
behaved  like  a  fool,  and  hesitated  and 
questioned,  and  been  proud  and  been  fool- 
ish. As  it  was,  I  had  to  be  honest  and 
happy — there  was  no  time  for  anything 
else. 

This  was  of  course  the  ending  of  the 
whole  matter.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether,  had  my  dear  old  lady  been  bur- 
dened with  the  anxiety  of  her  charge  of 
me,  she  would  have  died.  As  it  is,  she 
has  not  died.  She  lives  with  us  often  now, 
and  we  with  her.     On  my  weddfev%  ^"a.^ 
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she  talked  of  departing  in  peace ;  but  so 
far  from  departing  in  peace,  she  has  been 
stronger  ever  since,  and  has  a  complexion 
any  girl  of  twenty  might  envy.  When  I 
look  back  to  Southampton  Street  and  to 
Russell  Square,  where  I  was  so  unhappy, 
they  all  grow  delightful  and  beautiful  to 
me.  It  was  very  bad,  no  doubt  (I  sup- 
pose), while  it  lasted,  but  how  I  smile  now 
at  all  my  dolors!  The  delightful  fact 
that  they  are  over  makes  them  pleasant 
"  That  is  how  it  will  be,  Mary,"  my  dear- 
est old  lady  says,  "  with  all  our  sorrows, 
when  we  die  and  get  safely  out  of  them. 
We  shall  smile — I  know  it — and  wonder 
how  we  could  have  made  such  a  fuss  over 
those  momentary  woes."  This  is  a  serious 
way  of  ending  a  story,  which  after  all  has 
turned  out  merely  a  love-story,  a  thing  I 
never  contemplated  when  I  began  to  con- 
fide my  early  miseries  to  you.  How 
miserable  I  was !  and  how  it  all  makes  me 
smile  now ! 

As  for  Mary  —  the  other  Mary — we 
carried  out  that  arrangement  for  her 
which  had  been  proposed  for  me.     We 


bought  Grove  House  for  her.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  could  have  done  better.  I 
never  see  that  she  is'  dull  or  weary  of  her 
life.  What  languors  she  may  have  she 
keeps  from  common  view.  Little  Jack 
has  grown  a  great  boy,  and  she  is  very 
happy  in  him.  But  she  does  not  give 
herself  up  to  him,  like  so  many  mothers. 
"  I  must  keep  my  own  life,"  she  said  to  me 
once,  when  I  wanted  her  to  give  up,  to 
live  quietly  at  home  and  devote*  herself  to 
my  little  brother  alone.  "  He  will  go  out 
into  the  world  after  a  while,"  she  went  on  ; 
"he  must,  he  has  to  make  his  way — and 
I,  what  should  I  do  then  ?  follow  him,  or 
stay  at  home  all  alone  ?  No !  I  must 
keep  my  own  life."  And  so  she  does. 
Happiness  ?  I  cannot  tell  if  she  has  happi- 
ness ;  so  many  people  get  on  without  that 
— though  some  of  us,  I  thank  God  humbly 
on  my  knees,  have  it  without  deserving  it 
— without  having  done  anything  for  it. 
Mary,  I  believe,  never  takes  time  to  ask 
herself  how  about  that.  She  said  so  once; 
she  is  not  unhappy,  and  never  will  be ; 
she  has  her  life. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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THE     STORY    OF    LA    VALLIERE 
BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "  MIRABEAU." 


Few  kings  have  experienced  the  felicity 
of  being  loved  for  themselves  alone.  Of 
the  many  exceptional  blessings  bestowed 
upon  the  Grand  Monarque  that  was  one 
of  the  rarest.  Court  love  being  usually  a 
compound  of  vanity,  avarice,  and  ambi- 
tion. 

Amidst  the  pomp  and  bustle,  the  bril- 
liance and  artificiality  of  the  age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  the  story  of  La  Vallifere 
comes  upon  us  like  some  strain  of  soft 
pastoral  music  suddenly  breathed  among 
the  drums  and  trumpets  and  clashing  cym- 
bals of  a  grand  overture ;  as  though  while 
wandering  among  the  stately  magnificence, 
the  artistically-planted  groves,  geometri- 
cally-cut trees,  and  exotic  flower-beds  of 
Versailles,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon 
some  forgotten  nook,  unspoiled  by  art, 
where  the  grass  grew  unshaven,  and  where 
the  sweet  field-flowers  revelled  in  wild 
fretedom,  and  the  luxuriant  trees,  ignorant 
of  the  pruning-knife,  threw  forth  their  arms 
with  all  the  fantastic  grace  of  tmtaught 
l>Jature. 

Of  the  three  victims  of  kingly  love  over 


which  romance  has  cast  its  most  roseate 
hues.  Fair  Rosamond,  Jane  Shore,  and  La 
Vallifere,  the  later  is  the  purest,  her  story 
the  most  pathetic.  Few  among  even  the 
most  rigid  of  moralists  have  cast  a  stone 
at  her.  Her  youth,  her  simplicity,  her  dl- 
absorbing  love,  her  resistance,  the  almost 
impossibility  of  escape  from  the  effects  of 
her  passion,  her  agony  of  remorse,  the  total 
absence  of  ambition  and  liking  for  display, 
and,  above  all,  the  long  dreary  years  oif 
austere  penitence  that  closed  her  life, 
have  gained  for  her  the  tears  and  sympa- 
thy of  every  gentle  heart  of  all  succeeding 
generations. 

Louise-Fran9oise  de  la  Baume  le  Blanc 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Valli^re,  and  was  bom  at  Tours  in  the 
year  1644.  Her  father  died  while  she  was 
yet  an  infant,  and  after  a  while  her  mother 
re-married  with  M.  de  St.-R6my,  comp- 
troller of  the  household  of  Gaston  Due 
d*Orl^ans;  and  at  Blois,  the  residence  of 
that  prince,  Louise  passed  her  girlhood 

It  was  in  the  vear  1659  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
beheld  the  king ;  he  stopped  at  Blois  for  a 
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few  hours  while  on  his  way  to  claim  the 
hand  of  the  Infanta.  Louis  departed  un- 
conscious of  her  existence,  but  from  that 
hour  his  image  was  graven  upon  her  heart, 
never  to  be  effaced  until  it  was  cold  in 
death.  But  this  love  was  unknown,  un- 
acknowledged to  herself — it  was  dreamy, 
not  passionate ;  she  would  sit  for  hours  to- 
gether recalling  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the 
lineaments  of  his  face.  Ah !  if  she  could 
but  live  for  ever  in  his  presence,  to  gaze 
upon  him,  to  hear  him  speak,  although  no 
word  to  her,  she  could  be  happy.  Such 
was  the  dream  of  fifteen. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Due  d^Orleans 
died ;  the  establishment  at  Blois  was  broken 
up,  and  M.  de  St.-R^my  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  But  soon  afterwards,  through 
the  influence  of  Madame  de  Choisy,  Louise 
gained  admission  as  lady-in-waiting  into 
the  household  of  the  Princess  Henrietta, 
and  took  up  her  abode  at  Fontainebleau. 
It  was  impossible  that  her  youth  and  pre- 
pofeessing  appearance  should  long  escape 
the  attentions  of  the  libertine  gallants  of 
the  court.  The  Count  de  Guiche  made 
advances  to  her,  but,  too  preoccupied  with 
one  image  to  admit  the  shadow  of  another, 
she  quickly  repelled  them,  and  thus  con- 
verted his  love  into  enmity.  In  the  mean- 
time her  eyes  were  frequently  blessed  with 
the  passing  vision  of  the  idol  of  her  dreams; 
but  the  idol  was  still  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  worshipper. 

The  secret  was  revealed  to  him  by  a 
romantic  incident  during  the  marriage  fes- 
tivities of  Madame.  Among  other  mag- 
ni6cent  entertainments  given  on  the  occa- 
sion was  a  splendid  ballet  in  which  the 
King  appeared  as  Ceres.*  He  was  then 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  with  a  face  like 
Antinous  and  a  figure  like  Apollo,  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  lusty  manhood.  The 
Greek  dress  displayed  his  noble  form  and 
handsome  features  to  the  finest  advantage, 
and  gazing  upon  this  glorious  vision  Louise 
drank  in  new  draughts  of  love.  After  the 
banquet  she  and  two  other  ladies,  one  des- 
tined to  be  her  rival,  Athenais  de  Morte- 
mar,  the  future  Madame  de  Montespan, 
strolled  into  the  forest  through  the  soft, 
summer  twilight,  and  sitting  down  beneath 
a  large  old  tree  began  to  converse  of  the 
events  of   the  day.      Then:  movements 


♦  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
pewing  in  character  and  dancing  in  ballets  until 
m»  thirty-sixth  year. 


being  observed  by  M.  de  Beringhen,  he 
laughingly  proposed  to  the  King,  who  was 
standing  near,  to  follow  them  and  listen 
to  their  conversation,  which  would  doubt- 
less turn  upon  the  merits  of  their  favorite 
gallants.  Entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  frolic  the  King  eagerly  assented,  ancj 
after  following  the  ladies  at  a  safe  distance 
until  they  were  seated,  the  two  gentlemen 
contrived  to  ensconce  themselves  behind 
the  tree  and  hear  the  whole  conversation 
that  passed.  M.  de  Beringhen  was  cor- 
rect in  his  conjecture.  Two  of  the  ladies 
began  an  animated  criticism  upon  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  different  gentlemen  who 
had  prominently  figured  that  day.  The 
third,  who  was  Louise,  remained  silent 
until  she  was  appealed  to.  Her  reply 
thrilled  the  heart  of  Louis  with  pleasure 
and  gratified  vanity.  It  was  to  the  effect 
— that  she  wondered  that  any  other  should 
be  noticed  while  the  King  was  present 
This  reply  was  of  course  hailed  with  a 
shower  of  witticisms  from  her  companions. 
Overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  having  so 
openly  expressed  her  thoughts,  yet  still 
unconscious  that  they  deserved  the  mean- 
ing imputed  to  them,  she  added,  that  a 
crown  could  add  nothing  to  the  gifts  which 
Nature  had  lavished  upon  him — it  was 
rather  a  safeguard  against  the  presumption 
of  too  ardent  an  admiration. 

Eager  to  recognise  the  speaker,  for  it 
was  now  nearly  dark,  Louis  made  a  move- 
ment forward  and  thus  betrayed  the  pre- 
sence of  listeners.  Greatly  terrified  the 
ladies  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  ran  away 
so  swiftly  that  they  regained  the  company 
before  their  pursuers  could  overtake  them. 

The  sarcasms  and  jests  of  her  compa- 
nions revealed  to  Louise  the  secret  of  her 
heart.  In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  she 
asked  of  herself  the  question:  Are  their 
imputations  true  ?  Is  it  then  lav^  ?  and 
her  heart  answered,  "  Yes."  The  revela- 
tion was  terrible  to  her,  for  she  was  whol- 
ly pure.  She  prayed  for  strength  to  sub- 
due her  passion.  She  wept  tears  of  shame 
lest  her  secret  should  be  bruited  abroad, 
and  for  two  days,  fearful  of  encountering 
the  ridicule  of  such  a  discovery,  she  never 
quitted  her  room.  But  however  long  she 
might  put  off  the  evil  hour  it  must  come 
at  last;  her  duties  must  compel  her  reap- 
pearance in  public. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  very  time 
when,  after  her  seclusion,  she  first  entered 
the  apartments  of  her  royal  mistress,  the 
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King  was  there.  As  he  passed  down  the 
room  he  addressed  a  few  words  of  com- 
pliment to  each  lady.  Louise  was  the 
last  he  approached.  As  with  downcast 
eyes  and  trembling  voice  she  made  some 
brief  reply  to  his  gallantries,  he  started 
lind  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her.  He  recog- 
nised the  voice.  This  then  was  the  lady 
of  the  forest  whose  words  had  so  thrilled 
his  heart. 

Every  evening,  from  that  time,  he  join- 
ed the  circle  of  Madame  Henrietta  and 
never  failed  to  hold  some  conversation, 
however  brief,  with  Louise.  This  atten- 
tion was  quickly  marked  by  the  courtiers ; 
but  as  he  was  suspected  of  a  passion  for 
the  Princess  herself  it  was  thought  to  be 
only  a  mask  worn  the  better  to  concal 
other  designs.  And  this  interpretation 
Louis,  for  a  time,  preferred  to  humor.  But 
as  his  love  grew  day  by  day  he  soon  cast 
aside  all  disguise.  One  day  there  was  a 
great  hunt  in  the  forest.  While  all  were 
seated  at  a  repast  that  had  been  hastily 
improvised  beneath  the  trees,  a  terrible 
thunder-storm  came  on,  and  the  rain  de- 
scended in  such  torrents  that  every  one, 
regardless  of  rank  or  etiquette,  fled  to  the 
nearest  shelter.  Blinded  by  the  rain, 
Louise  unwittingly  took  refuge  beneath 
the  same  tree  as  the  King,  and  for  two 
long  hours,  with  the  pouring  rain  patter- 
ing upon  the  leaves  above  and  often  drop- 
ping upon  his  bare  head,  the  King  held 
converse  with  her.  The  words  were  un- 
heard, but  her  blushing  cheek  and  his  ear- 
nest manner  spoke  a  language  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  beholders. 

In  future,  when  the  ladies  of  the  court 
took  their  evening  drive,  Louis,  as  soon  as 
he  had  paid  his  compliments  to  Madame, 
attached  himself  wholly  to  the  carriage 
which  contained  Louise.  Not  content 
with  these  continual  meetings  they  kept 
up  a  daily  correspondence.  There  is  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  anecdote  told  of  this 
correspondence.  The  letters  of  the  King 
were  so  beautifully  written  that  Louise, 
who  possessed  but  little  talents  and  no 
brilliance  of  wit,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  produce  adequate  replies,  solicited  the 
assistance  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  a 
gentleman  remarkable  for  his  accomplish- 
ments, to  indite  her  letters.  This  brought 
about  the  discovery  that  he,  the  Marquis, 
actually  performed  the  same  office  for  his 
royal  master,  and  was  the  real  author  of 
the  epistles  she  had  so  much  admired! 


The  King  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  over  the 
expose, 

A  still  more  marked  and  open  proof  of 
the  King's  favor  was  the  presentation  to 
her,  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta, of  a  pair  of  magnificent  bracelets  that 
he  had  won  in  a  court  lottery.  In  the 
meantime  the  Queen  was  entirely  unsus- 
picious. "  That  confidence  was  a  sad  mis- 
fortune for  us  all,"  writes  La  Valli^re. 
"  One  tear  from  her  would  have  saved 
me!" 

When  the* nights  came  and  she  was 
alone  with  her  thoughts,  she  trembled  with 
fear  as  she  looked  back  upon  the  events  of 
each  day  and  saw  herself  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  gulf  of  shame  and  infamy. 
With  streaming  eyes  she  prayed  for  delive- 
rance from  temptation,  and  vowed  she 
would  fly  the  danger  ere  it  was  too  late.  But 
with  the  morrow  came  bending  over  her 
that  form  and  face  which  were  to  her  as  a 
god's,  that  entrancing  voice  breathing  soft 
words  of  passion  into  her  ear  imtil  her  soul 
swooned  with  the  ecstasy  of  her  adoration. 
All  resistance  melted  away;  let  death 
come — destruction — all,  so  that  she  might 
exist  but  that  one  hour  to  gaze  and  listen, 
her  being  absorbed  in  his.  She  had  pow- 
er to  resist  the  fascination  no  more  than  the 
moth  the  flame  that  will  devour  it,  the 
ship  the  whirlpool  that  will  engulf  it,  the 
Indian  the  eye  of  the  rattlesnake  that  will 
enfold  him  in  its  deadly  coils.  But  no  sin 
had  stained  her  as  yet. 

Louise  de  la  Valli^re  was  now  scarcely 
eighteen,  fair  complexion  tinged  with  the 
bloom  of  the  carnation,  flaxen  hair,  blue 
eyes  full  of  sweetness,  features  slightly 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  figure  under 
the  middle  height,  graceful  but  somewhat 
marred  by  a  slight  lameness.  The  Abb^ 
de  Choisy  says  in  his  Memoirs,  "  in  child- 
hood we  have  played  together  a  hundred 
times,"  and  he  thus  describes  her :  "  She 
was  not  one  of  those  perfect  beauties  that 
one  often  admires  without  loving ;  she  was 
very  loveable,  and  the  words  of  La  Fon- 
taine, *  a  grace  more  beautiful  even  than 
beauty's  self,'  seemed  written  for  her.  She 
had  a  beautiful  complexion,  fair  hair,  a 
sweet  smile ;  her  eyes  were  blue,  with  an 
expression  so  tender,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  modest,  that  it  gained  both  our 
hearts  and  our  esteem  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. HerAJiarm  was  inexpressible;  her 
voice  so  melodious  that  while  reading  the 
verses  of  Racine  they  seemed  purposely 
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)sed  to  suit  its  tones.  Further,  she 
lit  little  wit,  but  that  she  did  not  fail  to 
ite  continually  by  reading.  No  am- 
,  no  interested  views.  More  taken 
:h  dreaming  of  him  she  loved  than 
jr  studying  to  please  him ;  totally  ab- 
l  in  her  passion,  the  only  one  of  her 

erring  to  a  later  period  than  that  at 
we  have  at  present  arrived,  he  writes 
:  "Preferring  honor  to  all  things, 
xposing  herself  more  than  once  to 
rather  than  allow  her  frailty  to  be 
rted.  Sweet  tempered,  liberal,  retir- 
lever  forgetting  that  she  had  erred, 
5  always  to  return  to  the  right  path — 
LStian  feeling  which  has  drawn  upon 
[  the  treasures  of  pity,  and  imparted 
•  calm  to  a  long  life  of  austere  peni- 
From  the  time  that  she  knew  the 
I  love  she  had  no  wish  to  see  her  old 
5,  nor  even  to  hear  of  them,  for  her 
n  held  the  place  of  all." 
sn  the  shield  of  the  King's  love  did 
otect  her  from  the  advances  of  one 
ae — Fouquet,  the  celebrated  Minister 
nance — who  offered  to  place  two 
ed  thousand  livres  at  her  disposal. 
e  it  twenty  millions  I  would  not 
to  such  degradation,"  was  her  indig- 
eply.  On  hearing  of  this  audacity 
rage  knew  no  bounds. 
n  after  this  came  the  splendid  f^te 
IX — a  fSte  which,  in  costliness  and 
ficence,  far  surpassed  those  of  Fon- 
leau.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
:  and  gardens  of  Vaux  stood  for- 
sufficed  for  three  villages,  which  had 
•ased  to  make  room  for  them.  Their 
:ion  cost  ten  million  livres.  Fountains 
1  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  King's 
is— cast  their  waters,  brought  from  a 
cq  of  five  leagues,  into  enormous 
of  marble.  Versailles  was  not  yet 
:,  and  Fontainebleau  was  but  a  poor 
to  this.  The  'Ficheux'  of  MoH- 
as  on  this  occasion  represented  for 
5t  time.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
id  a  grand  display  of  fireworks.  The 
)st  the  minister  fifteen  million  francs, 
lonstrous  ostentation  filled  the  mea- 
f  the  King's  wrath,  which  had  long 
gathering  against  the  minister,  and 
r  the  entreaties  of  Louise  he  would 
urested  him  there  in  his  own  dwel- 
she  saved  the  life  of  her  insulter. 
1  would  her  royal  lover  have  loaded 
th  jewels  and  costly  gifts;  but,  unlike 


her  successor,  De  Montespan,  for  these  she 
had  no  liking,  and  persistently  refused 
them.  F^tes  of  unexampled  splendor 
were  given  in  her  honor.  In  all  these  the 
King  took  part.  In  one  he  led  the  pro- 
cession, his  dress  and  the  housings  of  his 
horse  blazing  with  jewels.  After  the  pages, 
equerries,  &c.,  came  a  gilded  car  eighteen 
feet  high,  fifteen  wide,  and  twenty-four 
long,  representing  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
This  was  followed  by  representations  of 
the .  four  ages  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
iron,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  seasons, 
and  the  hours.  When  night  came  the  ban- 
queting table  was  lit  up  by  four  thou- 
sand torches,  and  two  hundred  attendants, 
attired  as  dryads  and  wood  nymphs,  waited 
on  the  guests.  Two  persons,  representing 
Pan  and  Diana,  approached  the  royal  cir- 
cle on  the  summit  of  a  moving  mountain. 
A  vast  orchestra  was  erected  as  if  by  magic. 
Arcades  lighted  by  five  hundred  chande- 
liers of  green-and-silver  surrounded  the 
banqueting  hall  and  theatre,  and  a  gilt 
balustrade  enclosed  the  whole  exterior. 
The  f(§te  lasted  seven  days.  During  this 
time  the  first  three  acts  of  *  Tartuffe '  were 
produced ;  but  the  play  was  prohibited  as 
bearing  too  hardly  upon  the  religious 
bodies. 

La  Vallibre  was  now  at  the  height  of  her 
favor ;  she  had  become  the  mistress  of  the 
King;  but  from  that  moment  remorse 
never  ceased  to  gnaw  at  her  heart.  At 
length  came  a  terrible  blow;  Anne  of 
Austria  dismissed  her  from  the  court.* 
Overwhelmed  with  shame,  she  took  ref- 
uge in  her  chamber  and  abandoned  her- 
self to  despair.  The  King,  finding  her 
thus,  questioned  her  as  to  the  cause ;  but, 
fearful  of  creating  a  scene  which  could  but 
add  to  her  confusion,  she  would  not  tell 
him.  Provoked  by  her  silence,  he  left  her 
in  high  displeasure.  Utterly  prostrated  by 
this  double  blow,  feeling  herself  abandoned 
by  all,  and  tormented  by  remorse,  who  can 


♦  There  are  several  versions  of  the  cause  of  her 
flight.  One  given  by  Madame  La  Fayette,  an  au- 
thority by  no  means  unreliable,  is  to  the  effect, 
tliat  the  mtrigue  between  the  Princess  Henrietta 
and  the  Count  de  Guiche  had  been  revealed  to  La 
ValU^re  by  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  with  strict 
injunctions  to  secresy.  Now  it  had  been  agreed 
between  herself  ana  Louis  that  neither  should 
have  a  secret  from  the  other.  The  remembrance 
of  this  agreement  weighed  upon  her  mind,  until 
the  King,  remarking  her  strangeness  of  manner, 
questioned  her,  she  refused  to  tell  him  the  cause. 
He  left  her  in  anger,  did  not  return,  and  she  fled 
to  Chaillot. 
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describe  her  sufferings  ?  But  all  could  not 
conquer  the  anxiety  of  her  love.  Hour 
after  hour  through  her  sobs  and  groans  she 
listened  eagerly  for  the  returning  footsteps 
of  her  lover;  but  they  came  not.  Mid- 
night sounded,  and  still  he  returned  not ; 
and  then  came  the  awful  thought  that 
he  had  left  her  forever.  She  sprang 
from  the  floor  upon  which  she  had  been 
lying;  she  could  no  longer  remain  within 
those  walls,  and,  delirious  with  despair, 
fled  from  the  palace  into  the  darkness 
and  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  King  dis- 
covered her  flight,  and,  half  mad  with 
grief,  went  forth  himself  in  search  of  her. 
Certain  information  directed  him  to  the 
convent  of  Chaillot,  and  there,  lying  in- 
sensible upon  the  cold  stones  of  the  court- 
yard, he  found  the  fugitive.  She  had  come 
•  to  the  gate  while  the  nuns  were  at  their 
devotions,  and  they  had  refused  to  admit 
her  until  they  had  finished.  Prostrated 
by  fatigue,  she  had  swooned,  and  thus  the 
King  found  her.  Kneeling  down  beside 
her,  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  his  pas- 
sionate kisses  soon  restored  her  to  life. 
Clasped  in  his  fond  embrace,  her  head  pil- 
lowed upon  his  breast,  all  was  forgotten — 
remorse,  shame,  suffering — all,  in  the  bliss 
of  that  reunion,  in  the  joy  of  recovered 
love. 

From  that  moment  her  empire  over  him 
was  stronger  than  ever.  Intrigues  were 
set  on  foot  to  exasperate  the  Queen  against 
her,  but  he  thwarted  them  ere  they  could 
be  put  in  action,  or  openly  crushed  them 
in  their  birth.  He  excused  her  from  further 
attendance  upon  the  Princess  Henrietta, 
and  obliged  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria 
— who  had  retired  to  the  convent  of  the 
Val  de  Grice — to  receive  her.  Fain 
would  La  Valli^re  have  forgone  such  tri- 
umphs, which  she  felt  were  truly  only  humi- 
liations; but  her  lover's  voice  was  law,  and, 
devoted  as  he  was  to  her,  she  dared  not 
gainsay  him. 

In  1666  Anna  Maria  of  Bourbon,  after- 
wards Princess  of  Conti,  was  bom.  This 
was  her  second  child;  the  first,  a  boy,  had 
died  at  the  age  of  ten  months.  Louis 
now  created  his  mistress  Duchess  de  la 
Vallibre,  and  legitimatised  the  children  she 
had  borne  or  might  bear.  In  1667  she 
gave  birth  to  Louis  de  Bourbon,  created 
Count  de  Vermandois. 

This  child  was  educated  by  the  wife  of 
Colbert,  and  by  that  means  La  Vallifere 


was  brought  into  an  intimacy  with  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan.  The  latter,  united 
to  a  man  she  did  not  love,  had  already  be- 
gun to  throw  out  lures  to  attract  the  King. 
To  advance  this  object  she  attached  her- 
self with  much  seeming  ardor  to  Louise 
and  her  child,  and  always  contrived  to  be 
with  her  during  Louis'  visit.  La  Vallibre 
was  neither  witty,  well-read,  nor  accom- 
plished, Madame  de  Montespan  was  all 
these ;  La  Vallifere,  ever  a  prey  to  remorse, 
often  met  her  lover  with  tears ;  Madame 
de  Montespan  was  ever  sparkling  with  gai- 
ety, and  moreover  was  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  King  was  not  long  in  contact 
with  such  graces  of  mind  and  person  with- 
out being  moved  to  admiration ;  during  his 
visits  he  often  passed  the  whole  time  con- 
versing with  her ;  and  the  wily  beauty  lost 
no  opening  that  might  serve  to  advance 
her  interest  and  undermine  that  of  her  rival 
For  this  purpose  she  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  embittering  the  Queen  against 
Louise,  and  her  labors  soon  bore  fruit 

The  Spanish  war  was  on,  and  La  Valli- 
fere,  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  accom- 
panied the  King  in  the  campaign.  Goad- 
ed by  Montespan  the  latter  heaped  such 
insults  upon  her  rival,  at  one  time  causing 
every  seat  at  the  dinner  table  to  be  filled  so 
that  there  should  be  no  place  for  her,  that 
she.  La  Valli^re,  determined  to  return  to 
her  children  at  Compi^gne,  and  was  al- 
ready on  her  way  when  she  was  overtaken 
by  a  peremptory  order  from  the  King  com- 
manding her  to  return.  Fearing,  from  the 
sternness  of  the  mandate,  that  her  enemies 
had  been  poisoning  his  mind  with  false 
tales,  she  was  now  more  eager  to  return  to 
him  than  ever  she  had  been  to  leave. 
When  she  arrived  at  Guise  the  army  had 
departed.  Without  a  moment's  delay  she 
again  started  forward.  Urging  on  the 
horses  at  a  furious  pace  over  a  ploughed 
field  the  carriage  was  overturned,  and  in 
the  crash  her  arm  was  broken.  But,  heed- 
less of  pain,  and  possessed  only  with  the 
thought  of  overtaking  the  King,  she  pushed 
on,  and  driving  up  to  the  Queen's  carriage 
she  looked  through  the  window.  It  was 
done  without  thought,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  but  no  sooner  done  than  re- 
pented of.  The  King,  whose  love  was 
chilling,  received  her  with  an  angry  re- 
proof, and  turned  his  horse's  head  in  ano- 
ther direction.  But  soon  repenting  of  his 
harshness  he  returned  to  her,  and,  upon 
finding  how  severely  she  had  been  hurt. 
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overwhelmed  her  with  affectionate  atten- 
tions. When  they  moved  forward  he  in- 
sisted upon  her  bearing  the  Queen  com- 
pany, and  upon  her  being  received  in  the 
Queen's  circle ;  once  more  the  sycophants 
of  the  Court,  who  had  deserted  her  when 
her  influence  seemed  upon  the  wane, 
fowned  and  flattered  and  crowded  about 
her  as  before. 

But  day  by  day  the  King's  infatuation  • 
for  Madame  de  Montespan  increased,  and 
La  Vallibre  had  soon  convincing  proofs  that 
another  mistress  had  usurped  her  place  in 
her  lover's  affections.  The  disagreements 
of  the  royal  favorites  agitated  the  Court, 
and  at  last,  unable  to  endure  the  torturing 
sight  of  her  rival's  triumph,  Louise  once 
more  fled  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  abbess 
poured  forth  her  sad  liistory.  The  abbess 
received  her  kindly,  and  willingly  vouch- 
safed to  her  the  shelter  of  her  peaceful 
abode.  But  no  peace  came  to  the  soul  of 
the  unhappy  Louise.  Not  the  coldness 
and  falsehood  of  her  lover  nor  the  anguish 
and  remorse  of  her  own  heart  could  as  yet 
crush  her  love.  No  anguish  was  so  terrible 
as  being  absent  from  the  sight  of  him  whom 
she  still  adored  as  ardently  as  when  on  that 
stormy  day  they  stood  together  beneath 
the  tree  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
Would  he  come  once  more  and  take  her 
back  as  he  did  in  the  time  gone  by  ?  Would 
she  again  be  aroused  from  some  paroxysm 
of  despair  by  the  pressure  of  his  arms,  the 
warmth  of  his  kisses  ?  Such  thoughts  ever 
mingled  with  her  tears,  her  remorse,  and 
her  prayers. 

One  day  slie  heard  the  tramping  of 
horses'  feet  in  the  court-yard.  Her  heart 
leaped — her  pale  face  flushed  crimson. 
Twas  he — 'twas  the  King  come  to  take  her 
back — he  had  not  forgotten  her  !  But  she 
was  deceived — it  was  only  Colbert,  who 
bore  a'letter  from  Louis  requesting  her  to 
return.  He  had  not  forgotten  her,  but — 
"/^f  Idsi  time  he  came  himself  T  she  mur- 
mured ;  and  at  that  remembrance  her  heart 
sank  and  its  joy  fainted.  Yet  the  letter 
was  loving,  and  although  she  felt  that  the 
old  passionate  love  which  had  betrayed  her 
to  remorse  and  sin  was  a  bUss  she  could 
never  know  again,  still,  even  to  live  within 
its  shadow  was  to  her  a  happiness  which 
nought  else  on  earth  could  bestow.  So  she 
went  with  Colbert.  But  with  a  prophetic 
boding  of  her  coming  fate,  she  said  to  the 
good  abbess  at  parting,  "  Farewell  for  a 


time,  but  I  shall  soon  return  to  end  my 
days  among  you." 

Her  meeting  with  the  King  was  an  af- 
fecting one.  The  old  love,  although  fast 
dying,  blazed  up  for  a  moment  with  all  its 
old  fervor ;  and  as  he  folded  her  in  his 
arms  he  wept  genuine  tears  of  joy  at  their 
reunion.  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
warm  in  her  gratulations,  but  she  knew 
her  own  empire  was  secure,  and  that  the 
King's  ardor  was  but  the  evanescent  ex- 
citement of  the  moment. 

And  so  it  proved.  A  little  while,  and 
ever  increasing  coldness  and  neglect  smote 
her  heart  with  the  conviction  that  the  old 
love  was  dead,  and  that  this  world  had  to 
her  died  with  it.  She  would  have  retired 
to  her  estate  at  Vaujours,  but  this  Louis 
would  not  permit ;  neither  would  he  allow 
her  to  enter  the  convent  of  Chaillot ;  he 
could  not  as  yet  reconcile  himself  to  her 
perpetual  absence  from  the  Court.  But 
this  clinging  to  the  memories  of  the  past 
daily  grew  weaker.  The  anguish  of  her 
mind  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
for  a  time  her  recovery  was  despaired  of 
As  she  lay  upon  her  sick  bed  she  formed 
the  resolution,  that  should  God  spare  her 
life,  she  would  devote  the  remainder  of  it 
to  His  service,  and  pass  it  in  prayer  and 
penitence  for  her  sins.  To  this  course  she 
had  long  been  counselled  by  Bossuet,  who 
had  latterly  become  her  spiritual  director, 
as  well  as  by  the  Marquise  de  St.-Rdmy, 
her  mother,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
partly  reconciled  to  her  daughter,  but  who 
had  ever  regarded  her  connection  with  the 
King  with  profound  horror.  Louis  came 
to  her  during  her  illness,  and  would  fain 
have  dissuaded  her  from  her  resolve ;  but, 
although  she  loved  him  as  tenderly  as 
ever,  she  had  conquered  the  weakness  of 
her  heart  with  the  knowledge  that  that 
love  could  never  more  bring  aught  but 
misery  to  her. 

As  soon  as  her  strength  would  permit, 
she  went  to  the  Queen,  and  on  her  knees 
implored  her  pardon  for  the  wrongs  she 
had  done  her.  That  much-injured  woman 
freely  forgave  her,  and  shed  tears  over  their 
parting.*     Her  last  meeting  with  the  King 


*  Nothing  can  testify  more  eloquently  to  the 
natural  goodness  of  La  Valli^re's  disposition  than 
the  fact  that  the  Queen  never  manifested  any  last- 
ing resentment  against  her,  but,  when  unbiassed 
by  the  malicious  promptings  of  her.  enemies, 
treated  her  with  uniiorm  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. 
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was  on  the  day  that  he  departed  for  the 
Flemish  campaign  (1674).  Mass  was  per- 
formed and  prayers  offered  up  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.  All  the  Court  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  when  the  holy  service  was  over, 
Louise  advanced  from  an  obscure  part  of 
the  chapel,  where  she  had  been  offering 
up  her  fervent  prayers  for  his  success  and 
safety,  to  speak  the  last  words  of  earthly 
farewell  to  him  who  had  been  to  her  the 
life  of  this  world.  Her  face  was  deadly 
pale,  her  limbs  trembled  so  violently  that 
she  staggered,  and  her  voice  died  away  in 
her  throat  as  she  tried  to  speak  the  last 
bitter  words  that  ever  those  lips  would 
pronounce  for  him.  But  those  lips,  which 
had  been  once  to  him  the  rarest  treasure 
of  all  his  regal  wealth,  and  upon  whose 
accents  he  had  once  hung  so  fondly,  had 
lost  their  charm.  His  voice  was  hard,  it 
trembled  with  no  emotion,  there  was  no 
tenderness  in  its  accents.  Had  he  at  that 
moment  spoken  one  word  whose  tones 
would  have  recalled  the  love  of  the  old 
times,  it  might  have  melted  all  her  cold 
resolves ;  she  might  have  fallen  upon  his 
neck,  and  been  his  slave  again.  Happily 
for  her  no  such  word  was  spoken.  His 
farewell  was  cold  and  formal ;  perhaps  he 
felt  something  of  bitterness  at  the  thought 
that  she  could  leave  him.  For  the  last 
time  she  raised  her  swimming  eyes  to  that 
adored  face,  and  as  he  turned  to  leave  her 


the  gushing  tears  veiled  him  from  her  sight 
for  ever. 

The  convent  she  chose  was  a  Carmelite, 
the  most  austere  of  all  the  religious  orders. 
Henceforth  she  was  known  as  sister 
Louise  de  la  Mis6ricorde.  Madame  de 
S^vign^,  who  visited  her  in  1680,  thus 
writes  of  her :  "  She  had  in  my  eyes  lost 
none  of  her  youthful  charms.  She  has  the 
same  eyes,  with  the  same  expression ;  nei- 
ther hard  diet  nor  lack  of  sleep  has  sunk 
nor  dimmed  them.  The  uncouth  dress 
cannot  mar  her  grace  or  mien.  Her  mod- 
esty is  not  greater  than  when  she  gave  to 
the  world  a  Princess  de  Conti,  and  yet  it 
is  enough,  even  for  a  Carmelite.  In  truth, 
this  dress  and  the  retreat  bestow  dignity 
upon  her." 

Her  children,  of  whom  three  attained 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  to  whom  from 
first  to  last  Louis  was  devotedly  attached, 
became  great  and  powerful.  After  a  se- 
clusion of  thirty-six  years,  Louise  died 
peacefully  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  in  the 
arms  of  her  beloved  daughter.  Thus 
atoning  by  nearly  two  score  years  of  peni- 
tence for  those  youthful  sins  which  had  re- 
sulted rather  from  the  overweening  sensibili- 
ty of  an  ardent,  poetic  soul  than  from  moral 
deformity  of  mind;  sins  which  have  be- 
queathed to  posterity  one  of  the  saddest 
love-stories  that  fiction  or  history  has  re- 
corded.— Temple  Bar, 
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It  is  freely  allowed  by  most  authorities 
on  heredity,  that  men  are  just  as  subject 
to  its  laws,  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  are 
any  other  animals,  but  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally doubted,  if  not  denied,  that  an  estab- 
lishment of  this  fact  could  ever  be  of  large 
practical  benefit  to  humanity.  It  is  object- 
ed that,  philosophise  as  you  will,  men  and 
women  will  continue  to  marry  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  according  to  their  personal 
likings;  that  any  prospect  of  improving  the 
race  of  man  is  absurd  and  chimerical,  and 
that  though  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
human  heredity  may  be  pursued  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  curious  disposition,  they 
can  be  of  no  real  importance.  In  opposi- 
tion to  these  objections,  I  maintain,  m  the 
present  essay,  that  it  is  feasible  to  improve 
the  race  of  man  by  a  system  which  shall 


be  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
sense  of  the  present  time.  I  shall  first  de- 
scribe the  condition,  such  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  of  the  existing  race  of  man,  and  will 
afterwards  propose  a  scheme  for  its  im- 
provement whose  seeds  would  be  planted 
almost  without  knowing  it,  and  would  slow- 
ly but  steadily  grow,  until  it  had  trans- 
formed the  nation.  If  the  ordinary  doc- 
trines of  heredity  in  a  broad  sense  be  true, 
the  scheme  in  question  must,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  begin  to  show  vigorous  life  so  soon 
as  the  mass  of  educated  men  shall  have 
learnt  to  appreciate  their  truth.  But  if  the 
doctrines  be  false,  then  all  I  build  upon 
them  is  of  course  fallacious. 

The  bodily  and  mental  condition  of 
every  man  are,  in  part,  the  result  of  his 
own  voluntary  and  bygone  acts ;  but  expe- 
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rience  teaches  us  that  they  are  also  shaped 
by  two  other  agencies,  for  neither  of  which 
he  is  responsible;  the  one,  the  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  transmitted  to  him  by 
inheritance,  and  the  other,  the  various  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  has  been  perforce 
subjected,  especially  in  early  life.  Now, 
in  this  essay  1  do  not  propose  to  allude  to 
ordinary  education,  family  and  national 
tradition,  and  other  similar  moral  agencies 
of  high  importance.  I  leave  them  for  the 
present,  to  one  side;  the  residue,  with 
which  alone  I  am  about  to  deal,  may  be 
concisely  and  sufficiently  expressed  by  the 
words  *  race '  and  *  nurture/  It  is  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  of  these  that  the 
following  pages  are  chiefly  devoted ;  but 
not  entirely  so,  for  I  acknowledge  that  we 
cannot  wholly  disentangle  their  several 
tffects.  An  improvement  in  the  nurture 
of  a  race  will  eradicate  inherited  disease ; 
consequently,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  if 
our  future  population  were  reared  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  at  present, 
both  their  health  and  that  of  their  descen- 
dants would  be  greatly  improved.  There 
is  nothing  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  that 
shall  underrate  the  sterling  value  of  nur- 
ture, including  all  kinds  of  sanitary  im- 
provements ;  nay,  I  wish  to  claim  them  as 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  my  cause;  never- 
theless, I  look  upon  race  as  far  more  im- 
portant than  nurture.  Race  has  a  double 
effect,  it  creates  better  and  more  intelli- 
gent individuals,  and  these  become  more 
competent  than  their  predecessors  to  make 
laws  and  customs,  whose  effects  shall  favor- 
ably react  on  their  own  health  and  on  the 
nurture  of  their  children.  The  merits  and 
demerits  of  different  races  is  strongly  mark- 
ed in  colonies,  where  men  begin  a  new 
life,  to  a  great  degree  detached  from  the 
influences  under  which  they  had  been 
reared.  Now  we  may  watch  a  band  of 
Englishmen,  subjected  to  no  regular  author- 
ity, but  attracted  to  some  new  gold-dig- 
ging, and  we  shall  see  that  law  and  order 
will  be  gradually  evolved,  and  that  the 
community  will  purify  itself  and  become 
respectable,  and  this  is  true  of  hardly  any 
other  race  of  men.  Constitutional  stamina, 
strength,  intelligence,  and  moral  qualities 
cling  to  a  breed,  say  of  dogs,  notwithstand- 
ing many  generations  of  careless  nurture  ; 
while  careful  nurture,  unaided  by  selection, 
can  do  little  more  to  an  inferior  breed  than 
eradicate  disease  and  make  it  good  of  its 
kind.    Those  who  would  assign  more  im- 


portance to  nurture  than  I  have  done, 
must  concede  that  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  mass  of  the  population 
will  hereafter  live,  are  never  likely  to  be  so 
favorable  to  health  as  those  which  are  now 
enjoyed  by  our  wealthy  classes.  The  lat- 
ter may  make  many  mistakes  in  matters  of 
health ;  but  they  have  enormous  residual 
advantages.  They  can  command  good 
food,  spacious  rooms,  and  change  of  air, 
which  is  more  than  equivalent  to  what  the 
future  achievements  of  sanitary  science  are 
likely  to  afford  to  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. Yet  how  far  are  our  wealthier  classes 
from  the  secure  possession  of  those  high 
physical  and  mental  qualities  which  are  the 
birthright  of  a  good  race.  Whoever  has 
spent  a  winter  at  the  health-resorts  of  the 
South  of  France,  must  have  been  appalled 
at  witnessing  the  number  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  afflicted  with  wretch- 
ed constitutions,  while  that  of.  the  sickly 
children,  narrow-chested  men,  and  fragile, 
delicate  women  who  remain  at  home,  is 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  sickly  and 
misshapen  contingent  of  the  stock  of  any 
of  our  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

I  need  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  forms  of  civilisation, 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  tend  to  spoil 
a  race,  because  they  must,  by  this  time, 
have  become  familiar  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  heredity ;  it  is  sufficient  just  to  al- 
lude to  two  of  the  chief  among  those  which 
are  now  in  activity.  The  first  is,  the  free 
power  of  bequeathing  wealth,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  salutary  action  of  natural 
selection,  by  preserving  the  wealthy,  and 
by  encouraging  marriage  on  grounds  quite 
independent  of  personal  qualities;  and  the 
second  is  the  centralising  tendency  of  our 
civilisation,  which  attracts  the  abler 
men  to  towns,  where  the  discouragement 
to  marry  is  great,  and  where  marriage  is 
comparatively  unproductive  of  descendants 
who  reach  adult  life.  In  a  paper  just  com- 
municated to  the  Statistical  Society,  I  have 
carefully  analysed  and  discussed  the  census 
returns  of  1000  families  of  factor)' opera- 
tives in  Coventry,  and  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing small  rural  parishes  of  Warwickshire, 
and  find  that  the  former  have  little  more 
than  half  as  many  adult  grandchildren  as 
the  latter.  They  have  fewer  offspring, 
and  of  those  few  a  smaller  proportion 
reach  adult  life,  while  the  two  classes  marry 
with  about  equal  frequency  and  at  about 
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the  same  ages.  The  allurements  and  exi- 
gencies of  a  centralised  civilisation  are 
therefore  seriously  prejudical  to  the  better 
class  of  the  human  stock,  which  is  first  at- 
tracted to  the  towns,  and  there  destroyed ; 
and  a  system  of  selection  is  created  whose 
action  is  exactly  adverse  to  the  good  of 
a  race.  Again,  the  ordinary  struggle  for 
existence  under  the  bad  sanitary  conditions 
of  our  towns,  seems  to  me  to  spoil,  and  not 
to  improve  our  breed.  It  selects  those  who 
are  able  to  withstand  zymotic  diseases,  and 
impure  and  insufficient  food,  but  such  are 
not  necessarily  foremost  in  the  qualities 
which  make  a  nation  great.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  classes  of  a  coarser  organi- 
sation who  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  most 
favored,  under  this  principle  of  selection, 
and  who  survive  to  become  the  parents  of 
the  next  generation.  Visitors  to  Ireland  after 
the  potato  famine  generally  remarked  that 
the  Irish  type  of  face  seemed  to  have  be- 
come more  prognathous,  that  is,  more  like 
the  negro  in  the  protrusion  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  the  interpretation  of  which  was,  that 
the  men  who  survived  the  starvation  and 
other  deadly  accidents  of  that  horrible  time 
were  more  generally  of  a  low  and  coarse 
organisation.  So  again,  in  every  malari- 
ous country,  the  traveller  is  pained  by  the 
sight  of  the  miserable  individuals  who  in- 
habit it.  These  have  the  pre-eminent  gift 
of  being  able  to  survive  fever,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  law  of  economy  of  structure, 
are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  every  quality  less 
useful  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of 
their  life.  The  reports  of  the  health  of  our 
factory  towns  disclose  a  terrible  proportion 
of  bad  constitutions  and  invalidism  among 
the  operatives,  as  shown  by  intermitting 
pulse,  curved  spine,  narrow  chests,  and 
other  measurable  eftects ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  learn  from  the  census  that  our 
population  is  steadily  becoming  more  ur- 
ban. Twenty  years  ago  the  rural  element 
preponderated ;  ten  years  ago  the  urban 
became  equal  to  it ;  and  now  the  urban  is 
in  the  majority.  We  have  therefore  much 
reason  to  bestir  ourselves  to  resist  the 
serious  deterioration  which  threatens  our 


race. 


I  have  hitherto  addressed  myself  to  the 
purely  physical  qualities  of  mankind,  on 
the  importance  of  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  sufficiently  insisted  a 
few  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  prevailing 
feeling  that  the  mind  was  everything  and 
the  body  nothing.  But  a  reaction  has  set  in, 


and  it  has  become  pretty  generally  recog- 
nised that  unless  the  body  be  in  sound  or- 
der, we  are  not  likely  to  get  much  healthy 
work  or  instinct  out  of  it.  A  powerful 
brain  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  requires 
for  its  proper  maintenance  a  good  pair  of 
lungs,  a  vigorous  heart,  and  especially  a 
strong  stomach,  otherwise  its  outcome  of 
thought  is  likely  to  be  morbid.  This  being 
understood,  I  will  proceed  to  the  meotal 
qualities  of  our  race. 

I  have  written  much  in  my  work  on 
Hereditary  Genius  about  the  average  intel- 
lect of  modern  civilised  races  being  un- 
equal to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  the 
mode  of  life  which  circumstances  have  lat- 
terly imposed  upon  them,  and  much  more 
might  be  said  on  the  same  subject.  The 
advance  in  means  of  communication  has 
made  large  nations  or  federations  a  neces- 
sity, whose  existence  implies  a  vast  num- 
ber of  complicated  interests  and  nice  ad- 
justments, which  require  to  be  treated  in 
a  very  intelligent  manner,  or  will  otherwise 
have  to  be  brutally  ordered  by  despotic 
power.  We  have  latterly  seen  that  the  best 
statesmen  of  our  day  are  little  capable  of 
expressing  their  meaning  in  intelligible 
language,  so  that  political  relations  are  apt 
to  become  embroiled  by  mere  misunder- 
standing of  what  is  intended  to  be  convey- 
ed. In  no  walk  of  civilised  life  do  the  in- 
tellects of  men  seem  equal  to  what  is  re- 
quired of  them.  It  is  true  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  quite  competent  to  grapple  with 
the  everyday  problems  of  small  communi- 
ties, but  they  have  insufficient  ability  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  more  difficult 
duties  of  citizens  of  large  nations.  Conse- 
quently, the  functions  of  men  engaged  in 
trades  and  professions  of  all  kinds  are  ad- 
justed to  a  dangerously  low  standard,  and 
the  political  insight  of  the  multitude  goes 
little  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  is  ap- 
plied in  few  directions  except  those  to 
which  their  guides  have  pointed.  Great 
nations,  instead  of  being  highly  organised 
bodies,  are  little  more  than  aggregations  of 
men  severally  intent  on  self-advancement, 
who  must  be  cemented  into  a  mass  by  blind 
feelings  of  gregariousness  and  reverence  to 
mere  rank,  mere  authority,  and  mere  tra- 
dition, or  they  will  assuredly  fall  asunder. 

As  regards  the  moral  qualities,  which 
are  closely  interwoven  with  the  intellec- 
tual, we  cannot  but  observe  the  consider- 
able effect  which  the  influence  of  many 
generations  of  civilised  life  has  already  ex- 
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ercised  upon  the  race  of  man.  It  has  al- 
ready bred  out  of  us  many  of  the  wild  in- 
stincts of  our  savage  forefathers,  and  has 
given  us  a  stricter  conscience  and  a  larger 
power  of  self-control  than,  judging  from 
the  analogy  of  modem  savages,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had.  The  possibility  of  eradi- 
cating instinctive  wildness,  and  of  intro- 
ducing an  instinctively  affectionate  disposi- 
tion into  any  breed  of  animals,  is  clearly 
proved  by  what  has  been  effected  in  dogs. 
The  currish  and  wolfish  nature  of  such  as 
may  be  seen  roaming  at  large  in  the  streets 
of  Eastern  towns,  has  been  largely  sup- 
pressed in  that  of  their  tamed  descendants, 
who,  after  many  generations  of  selection 
and  friendly  treatment,  have  also  acquired 
the  curious  innate  love  of  man  to  which 
Mr.lDarwin  drew  attention.  All  this  gives 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  race,  especially 
if  *  viriculture '  be  possible,  notwithstand- 
ing that  our  present  moral  nature  is  as  un- 
fitted for  a  high-toned  civilisation  as  our 
intellectual  nature  is  unfitted  to  deal  with 
a  complex  one.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  great  variety  in  the  morals  of  the  hu- 
man race,  such  as  have  been  delineated  by 
Theophrastus,  La  Bruy^re,  and  the  phre- 
nologists. It  seems  to  me  that  natural 
selection  has  had  no  influence  in  securing 
dominance  to  the  noblest  of  them,  because 
in  the  various  tactics  of  the  individual 
battle  for  life,  any  one  of  these  qualities 
in  excess  may  be  serviceable  to  its  posses- 
sor. But  the  case  would  be  very  different 
in  those  higher  forms  of  civilisation,  vainly 
tried  as  yet,  of  which  the  notion  of  per- 
sonal property  is  not  the  foundation,  but 
which  are,  in  honest  truth,  republican  and 
co-operative,  the  good  of  the  community 
being  literally  a  more  vivid  desire  than 
that  of  self-aggrandisement  or  any  other 
motive  whatever.  This  is  a  stage  which 
the  human  race  is  undoubtedly  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  reach,  but  which  the 
deficient  moral  gifts  of  existing  races  ren- 
der them  incapable  of  attaining.  It  is  the 
obvious  course  of  intelligent  men — and  I 
venture  to  say  it  should  be  their  religious 
duty — to  advance  in  the  direction  whither 
Nature  is  determined  they  shall  go;  that 
is,  towards  the  improvement  of  their  race. 
Thither  she  will  assuredly  goad  them  with 
a  ruthless  arm  if  they  hang  back,  and  it  is 
of  no  avail  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  We 
are  exceedingly  blind  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
poses for  which  we  have  come  into  life, 
and  we  know  that  no  small  part  of  the 


intentions  by  which  we  are  most  apt  to  be 
guided,  are  mere  illusions.  If,  however, 
we  look  around  at  the  course  of  nature, 
one  authoritative  fact  becomes  distinctly 
prominent,  let  us  make  of  it  what  we  may. 
It  is,  that  the  life  of  the  individual  is  treat- 
ed as  of  absolutely  no  importance,  while 
the  race  is  treated  as  everything.  Nature 
being  wholly  careless  of  the  former  except 
as  a  contributor  to  the  maintenance  and 
evolution  of  the  latter.  Myriads  of  incho- 
ate lives  are  produced  in  what,  to  our  best 
judgment,  seems  a  wasteful  and  reckless 
manner,  in  order  that  a  few  selected  speci- 
mens may  survive,  and  be  the  parents  of 
the  next  generation.  It  is  as  though  indi- 
vidual lives  were  of  no  more  consideration 
than  are  the  senseless  chips  which  fall 
from  the  chisel  of  the  artist  who  is  elabo- 
rating some  ideal  form  out  of  a  rude  block. 
We  are  naturally  apt  to  think  of  ourselves 
and  of  those  around  us  that,  being  not 
senseless  chips,  but  living  and  suffering 
beings,  we  should  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance, whereas  it  seems  perfectly  clear 
that  our  individual  lives  are  little  more 
than  agents  towards  attaining  some  great 
and  common  end  of  evolution.  We  must 
loyally  accept  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
solace  ourselves  with  such  hypotheses  as 
may  seem  most  credible  to  us.  For  my 
part,  I  cling  to  the  idea  of  a  conscious 
solidarity  in  nature,  and  of  its  laborious 
advance  under  many  restrictions,  the 
Whole  being  conscious  of  us  temporarily 
detached  individuals,  but  we  being  very 
imperfectly  and  darkly  conscious  of  the 
Whole.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  conform  our  steps  to  the 
paths  which  we  recognise  to  be  defined, 
as  those  in  which  sooner  or  later  we  have 
to  go.  We  must^,  therefore,  try  to  render 
our  individual  aims  subordinate  to  those 
which  lead  to  the  improvement  of  tlie 
race.  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  strange 
as  the  doctrine  may  sound,  has  to  be  di- 
rected primarily  to  the  future  of  our  race, 
and  only  secondarily  to  the  well  being  of 
our  contemporaries.  The  ants  who,  when 
their  nest  is  disturbed,  hurry  away  each 
with  an  uninteresting  looking  egg,  picked 
up  at  hazard,  not  even  its  own,  but  not 
the  less  precious  to  it,  have  their  instincts 
curiously  in  accordance  with  the  real  re- 
quirements of  Nature.  So  far  as  we  can 
interpret  her,  we  read  in  the  clearest  let- 
ters that  our  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  our  race  ought  to  rise  to  the  force  of  a 
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passion ;  and  if  others  interpret  Nature  in 
the  same  way,  we  may  expect  that  at  some 
future  time,  perhaps  not  very  remote,  it 
may  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  chief  religious  obligations.  It  is  no 
absurdity  to  expect,  that  it  may  hereafter 
be  preached,  that  while  helpfulness  to  the 
weak,  and  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  is 
the  natural  form  of  outpouring  of  a  merci- 
ful and  kindly  heart,  yet  that  the  highest 
action  of  all  is  to  provide  a  vigorous  na- 
tional life,  and  that'  one  practical  and  effec- 
tive way  in  which  individuals  of  feeble 
constitution  can  show  mercy  to  their  kind 
is  by  celibacy,  lest  they  should  bring  be- 
ings into  existence  whose  race  is  predoom- 
ed  to  destruction  by  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  may  come  to  be  avowed  as  a  para- 
mount duty,  to  anticipate  the  slow  and 
stubborn  processes  of  natural  selection,  by 
endeavoring  to  breed  out  feeble  constitu- 
tions, and  petty  and  ignoble  instincts,  and 
to  breed  in  those  which  are  vigorous  and 
noble  and  social. 

The  precise  problem  I  have  in  view,  is 
not  only  the  restoration  of  the  average 
worth  of  our  race,  debased  as  it  has  been 
from  its  *  typical  level '  by  those  deleterious 
influences  of  modern  civilisation  to  which 
I  have  referred,  but  to  raise  it  higher  still. 
It  has  been  depressed  by  those  mischiev- 
ous influences  of  artificial  selection  which 
I  have  named,  and  by  many  others  be- 
sides. Cannot  we,  I  ask — and  I  will  try 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative 
— introduce  other  influences  which  shall 
counteract  and  overbear  the  former,  and 
elevate  the  race  above  its  typical  level  at 
least  as  much  as  the  former  had  depressed 
it  ?  I  mean  by  the  phrase  *  typical  level ' 
the  average  standard  of  the  race,  such  as 
it  would  become  in  two  or  three  genera- 
tions if  left  unpruned  by  artificial  selection, 
and  if  reared  under  what  might  be  accept- 
ed as  fair  conditions  of  nurture  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  healthy,  natural  se- 
lection. It  is  to  be  recollected  that  indi- 
viduals are  not  the  offspring  of  their  pa- 
rents alone,  but  also  of  their  ancestry  to 
very  remote  degrees,  and  that  although  by 
a  faulty  system  of  civilisation  the  average 
worth  of  a  race  may  become  depressed,  it 
has  nevertheless  an  inherent  ancestral  pow- 
er of  partly  recovering  from  that  depres- 
sion, if  a  chance  be  given  it  of  doing  so. 
It  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advantage  of 
the  civilised  habits  ingrained  into  its  na- 
ture, and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  rise 


above  the  abnormal  state  of  depression  to 
which  the  evil  influences  of  the  artificial 
selection  of  our  modem  civilisation  have 
temporarily  reduced  it. 

In  my  work  on  Hereditary  Genius  I  en- 
tered at  considerable  length  upon  the  class- 
ification of  men  in  different  grades  of  na- 
tural ability,  separated  by  equal  intervals, 
and  showed  how  we  might  estimate  the 
proportionate  numbers  of  men  in  each  of 
them,  by  availing  ourselves  of  a  law, 
whose  traces  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
variable  phenomena  of  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, it  will  be  found  that  we  may  divide 
any  body  of  individuals  into  four  equal 
groups,  of  which  two  shall  consist  of  me- 
diocrities, and  the  other  two  shall  be 
alike  but  opposite,  as  an  object  floating  in 
water  is  to  its  reflection,  the  one  contain- 
ing all  the  grades  above  mediocrity  up  to 
the  highest,  and  the  other  all  below  medi- 
ocrity down  to  the  lowest.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  law  is  strictly  applicable  to  na- 
tions where  many  individuals  are  diseased 
in  some  definite  manner,  because  the  es- 
sence of  the  law  is,  that  the  general  con- 
ditions should  be  of  the  same  kind  through- 
out. On  the  other  hand,  disease  and 
health  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  little 
more  than  different  grades  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  of  sanitary  conditions,  and,  so 
far,  the  nations  will  fall  stricdy  within  the 
range  of  the  law,  which  I  therefore  employ 
as  a  useful  approximation  to  the  truth. 
My  hope  is,  that  the  average  standard  of 
a  civilised  race  might  be  raised  to  the 
average  standard  of  the  pick  of  them,  as 
they  now  are,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every 
four.  It  will  be  clearly  understood  by 
those  familiar  with  the  law  of  deviation 
from  an  average,  that  the  distribution  of 
ability  in  a  race  so  improved,  would  be  very 
different  to  that  of  the  pick  of  the  present 
race,  though  their  average  worth  was  the 
same.  The  improved  race  would  have  its 
broad  equatorial  belt  of  mediocrities,  and 
its  deviations  upwards  and  downwards, 
narrowing  to  delicate  cusps ;  but  the  van- 
ishing point  of  its  baseness  would  not 
reach  so  low  as  at  present,  and  that  of  its 
nobleness  would  reach  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pick  of  our  present  race 
would  not  be  symmetrically  arranged,  but 
the  worst  of  them  would  be  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  the  form  of  the  whole  body, 
when  classified,  would  be  that  of  a  cone 
resting  on  its  base,  whose  sides  curved  up- 
wards to  a  sharp  point    I  find  it  impos- 
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sible  to  explain,  without  repeating  what  I 
have  already  written,  in  Hereditary  Genius 
(p.  343),  the  enormous  advantages  that 
would  follow  the  elevation  of  our  race 
through  so  moderate  a  range  as  that  I 
have  described  It  chiefly  consists  in  the 
sweeping  away  of  a  legion  of  ineffectives, 
and  in  introducing  in  very  much  greater 
proportions  the  number  of  men  of  inde- 
pendent and  original  thought.  It  is  those 
men  who  form  the  fine  point  of  the  up- 
ward cusp,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  who  make  nations  what  they  are; 
now  the  section  of  the  cusp  broadens  as  it 
descends,  therefore,  if  the  whole  affair  be 
pushed  upwards,  so  to  speak,  ever  so  little, 
the  numbers  of  the  men  of  the  same 
absolute  value  become  very  largely  in- 
creased. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
result  of  a  selection  at  the  rate  of  i  in  4 
of  the  inferior  specimens  of  a  civilised 
race,  and  will  take  my  example  from 
France,  because  the  quality  of  the  nation 
is  well  gauged  by  that  of  the  annual  body 
of  youthful  conscripts,  who  are  carefully 
examined,  and  whose  characteristics  are 
minutely  classified.  It  is  better  not  to 
take  too  recent  a  year,  as  some  persons  be- 
lieve the  French  race  to  have  deteriorated 
of  late,  so  I  will  refer  to  1859,  of  which  I 
happen  to  have  the  Compte-rendu  sur  le 
Recrutetnent  de  VArmee  in  my  library. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  conscripts  were  examined  in 
that  year,  and  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of 
that  number  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  the 
army.  Six  per  cent,  were  too  short,  being 
under  the  puny  regulation  height  of  5  feet 
5  inches,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these — 
sa^  one-half,  or  3  per  cent. — must  be  con- 
sidered as  unfit  citizens  in  other  respects 
than  being  unfitted  for  the  muscular  work 
required  in  the  army.  Not  many  were  in- 
capacitated by  accident,  as  by  blindness 
or  deafness  resulting  from  injury,  or  by 
rupture;  but  of  these,  again,  only  a  small 
portion  come  justly  under  that  head.  I 
am  assured  that  if  a  person  has  hereditary 
predisposition  to  deafness,  slight  accidents, 
such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  bad  cold, 
which  would  be  comparatively  harmless 
to  other  people,  will  frequently  affect  and 
ruin  his  hearing ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  eyesight  and  every  other  function. 
In  addition,  we  must  recollect  that  many 
accidents  are  the  result  of  stupidity  and 


slowness.  Of  the  injuries  by  the  effects  of 
which  youths  were  unfitted  for  the  army,  I 
feel  sure  that  less  than  half  should  be  as- 
cribed to  pure  accident,  and  that  of  the  30 
per  cent,  who  were  rejected  for  all  causes, 
not  more  than  3  per  cent,  should  be  allow- 
ed as  coming  under  that  head.  Adding 
this  to  what  we  have  already  excepted  out 
of  those  who  were  considered  too  short, 
there  remain  24  per  cent,  who  were  diseas- 
ed or  crippled  or  puny.  In  round  num- 
bers, one-quarter  of  the  French  youths  are 
naturally  and  hereditarily  unfitted  for  ac- 
tive life. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  of  ability,  to  see  what  the  quarter  of 
a  nation  is  like  who  are  picked  out  as  the 
best,  and  I  do  not  know  a  better  example 
to  cite  than  one  which  I  recently  witnessed 
with  great  interest;  it  was  on  board  the 
St,  Vincent  training  ship  for  seamen  for 
the  Royal  Navy,  which  is  stationed  at 
Portsmouth.  I  was  informed  that  out  of 
every  three  or  four  applicants  not  more 
than  one  was,  on  the  average,  accepted, 
the  applicants  themselves  being  in  some 
degree  a  selected  class.  The  result  was 
that  when  I  stood  among  the  750  boys 
who  composed  the  crew,  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  they  were  decidedly  superior  to 
the  mass  of  their  countrymen.  They 
showed  their  inborn  superiority  by  the 
heartiness  of  their  manner,  their  self-respect, 
their  healthy  looks,  their  muscular  build, 
the  interest  they  took  in  what  was  taught 
them,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  learnt 
it.  A  single  year's  training  turns  them  out 
accomplished  seamen  in  a  large  number  of 
particulars.  I  give  in  a  foot-note*  the 
conditions  which  they  must  fulfil  to  be 
qualified  for  admission ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  to 
produce  most  happy  results.  If  the  ave- 
rage English  youth  of  the  future  could  be 
raised  by  an  improvement  in  our  race  to 
the  average  of  those  on  board  the  St,  Vin- 
cent, which  is  no  preposterous  hope,  Eng- 
land would  become  far  more  noble  and 
powerful  than  she  wow  is.  The  general 
tone  of  feeling,  in  short,  the  *  Mrs.  Grundy,' 
of  the  nation  would  be  elevated,  the  pre- 
sent army  of  ineffectives  which  clog  pro- 
gress would  disappear,  and  the  deviations 
of  individual  gifts  towards  genius  would  be 
no  less  wide  or  numerous  than  they  now 

*See  next  page. 
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are;  but  by  starting  from  a  higher  van- 
tage-ground they  would  reach  proportion- 
ately farther. 

It  is  idle  to  lament  the  ill  condition  of 
our  race  without  bestirring  ourselves  to 
find  a  remedy,  but  it  requires  some  audaci- 
ty to  publicly  propose  schemes,  because 
the  world  at  large  is  incredulous  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ill,  while  most  of  those  who  are 
more  correctly  informed  feel  littie  faith  in 
the  feasibility  of  remedying  it.  Neverthe- 
less, the  subject  is  one  which  the  public 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  hear  discussed 
without  surprise  or  prejudice,  and  I  trust 
that  my  own  remarks  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  some  few  competent  persons  by 
whom  they  may  be  helpfully  criticised.  I 
will  describe  what  I  have  to  propose  from 
the  very  beginning.  It  is  entirely  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  ordinary  doc- 
trines of  heredity  are,  in  a  broad  sense, 
perfectly  true ;  also  that  the  popular  mind 
will  gradually  become  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  their  truth,  owing  to  the  fu- 
ture writings  and  observations  of  many 
enquirers ;  and  lastly,  that  we  shall  come 
to  think  it  no  hardheartedness  to  favor  the 
perpetuation  of  the  stronger,  wiser,  and 
more  moral  races,  but  shall  conceive  our- 
selves to  be  carrying  out  the  obvious  in- 
tentions of  Nature,  by  making  our  social 
arrangements  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  race. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an 
intellectual  belief  in  any  subject  and  a  liv- 
ing belief  which  becomes  ingrained,  some- 
times quite  suddenly,  into  the  character. 
I  do  not  venture  to  ask  that  the  doctrines 


of  heredity  shall  be  popularly  accepted  in 
the  latter  sense,  in  order  that  the  seeds  of 
my  scheme  should  be  planted,  but  I  am 
satisfied  if  they  shall  come  to  be  believed 
in  with  about  the  same  degree  of  persua- 
sion and  as  little  fervor  as  are  those,  at 
the  present  time,  of  sanitary  science.  That 
is  enough  to  enable  the  scheme  to  take 
root  and  to  grow,  but  I  cannot  expect  it 
to  flourish  until  the  popular  belief  shall 
have  waxed  several  degrees  warmer. 

My  object  is  to  build  up,  by  the  mere  pro- 
cess of  extensive  enquiry  and  publication  of 
results,  a  sentiment  of  caste  among  those 
who  are  naturally  gifted,  and  to  procure 
for  them,  before  the  system  has  fairly  taken 
root,  such  moderate  social  favor  and  pre- 
ference, no  more  and  no  less,  as  would 
seem  reasonable  to  those  who  were  justly 
informed  of  the  precise  measure  of  their 
importance  to  the  nation.  I  conclude 
that  the  natural  result  of  these  measures 
would  be  to  bind  them  together  by  a  va- 
riety of  material  and  social  interests,  and 
to  teach  them  faith  in  their  future,  while  I 
trust  to  the  sentiment  of  caste  to  secure 
that  they  shall  intermarry  among  them- 
selves about  as  strictly  as  is  the  custom  of 
the  nobility  in  Germany.  My  proposition 
certainly  is  not  to  begin  by  breaking  up 
old  feehngs  of  social  status,  but  to  build  • 
up  a  caste  within  each  of  the  groups  into 
which  rank,  wealth,  and  pursuits  already 
divide  society,  mankind  being  quite  nu- 
merous enough  to  admit  of  this  sub-classi- 
fication. There  are  certain  ingenious  per- 
sons who  examine  the  records  of  unclaim- 
ed dividends  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 


*  Each  boy  must  bring  a  proper  certificate  of  character  and  declaration  of  age.  The  age  of 
admission  is  between  15  and  lo^.  The  agreement  is  to  serve  in  the  Navy  up  to  the  age  of  28.  No 
boys  are  received  from  reformatories  or  prisons,  nor  if  they  have  been  committed  before  a  magistrate. 
The  other  requirements  are : — 


If  their  age  b  between 

Their  height  without  shoes 
must  be  at  least 

And  their  measurement  round  the 
chest  must  be  at  least 

15  and  15} 
154^  and  16 

16  and  16^ 

4  feet  io|  inches 

4  **     Hi       ** 

5  "      I    inch 

29    inches 

29\      ** 
30 

They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  fairly ;  be  strong,  healthv,  well  grown,  active,  and  intelligent ; 
free  from  all  physical  malformation ;  never  have  had  fits,  ana  must  be  able  to  pass  a  strict  medical 
examination  by  the  surgeons  of  the  ship.  Their  teeth  must  be  good,  that  they  may  be  able  to  bite 
biscuit ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  recollect  that  bad  teeth  are  to  some  de^ee  the  sign  of  a  bad  con- 
stitution. The  applicants  come  from  various  directions,  and,  though  a  majority  of  them  do  not  know 
the  regulations  for  admission,  yet,  as  many  of  them  do,  and  as  aU  have  to  bring  certificates  of  cha- 
racter, the  applicants,  on  Uie  average,  must  be  considered  to  be  in  some  sU^t  degree  a  selected  class. 
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search  for  the  heirs  of  the  original  owners, 
and  inform  them  (for  a  consideration)  to 
their  advantage.     My  object  is  to  have 
the  Enghsh  race  explored,  and  their  now 
unknown  wealth  of  hereditary  gifts  record- 
ed, and   that   those  who  possess  such  a 
patrimony  should  be  told  of  it.     I  leave  it 
to  the  natural  impulses  by  which  mankind 
are   guided,  to  insure   that  such   wealth 
should  not  continue  to  be  neglected,  any 
more  than  any  other  possession  unexpect- 
edly made  known  to  them,     Qreat  for- 
tunes are  commonly  observed  to  coalesce 
through  marriage,  and  members  of  aris- 
tocracies seldom   make  alliances  out   of 
their  order,  except  to  gain  wealth.     Is  it 
less  to  be   expected  that  those  who  be- 
come aware  that  they  are  endowed  with 
hereditary     gifts,    should    abstain    from 
squandering  their  patrimony  by  marrying 
out  of  their  caste  ?     I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment contemplate  coercion  as  to  whom 
any  given  person  should  marry ;  such  an 
idea  would  be  scouted  now-a-days  almost 
as  much  as  that  of  polygamy,  or  of  infan- 
ticide.    But  it  is  quite  conformable  to  the 
customs  of  this  century  to  employ  social 
considerations  to  effect  what  is  desirable, 
and  their  efficacy  in  this  case  would  be  as 
great  as  is  needful.     The  great  majority 
are  sure  to  yield  to  it,  and  it  is  a  trifling 
matter,  when  we  look  to  general  results, 
if  a  small  percentage  refuse  obedience.     I 
also  lay  great  stress  on  the  encouragement 
of  the  gifted  caste  to  marry  early,  and  to 
live  under  healthy  conditions,  and  this  I 
consider  would  be  effected  in  the  manner 
I  shall  briefly  explain. 

The  reader  will  probably  find  after  I 
have  concluded,  that  the  questions  chiefly 
to  be  discussed  (it  being  understood  that 
my  primary  suppositions  are  provisionally 
granted)  are,  first,  whether  the  proposed 
means  are  adequate  to  create  a  caste 
whose  sentiments  shall  have  the  character 
and  strength  assigned  to  them ;  and  sec- 
ondly, whether  the  existence  of  such  a 
caste  would  or  would  not  be  intolerable  to 
the  country  at  large,  at  the  time  when  it 
had  become  powerful,  but  by  no  means 
dominant. 

I  propose  as  the  first  step,  and  the  time 
is  nearly  ripe  for  it,  that  some  society 
should  undertake  three  scientific  services : 
the  first,  by  means  of  a  moderate  number 
of  influential  local  agencies,  to  institute 
continuous  enquiries  into  the  facts  of  human 
heredity;  the  second  to  be  a  centre  of 


information  on  heredity  for  breeders  of 
animals  and  plants ;  and  the  third  to  dis- 
cuss and  classify  the  facts  that  were  col- 
lected. I  look  upon  the  continuity  of  the 
enquiry  as  very  important,  from  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  I  have  experienced  in  ran- 
sacking bygone  family  details,  even  of  re- 
cent date.  Biographies  and  pedigrees  re- 
quire contemporaneous  touching  up,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  full  and  trustworthy, 
and  that  an  adequate  accumulation  of  he- 
reditary facts  may  in  time  be  formed. 

All  this  is  purely  scientific  work,  to  the 
performance  of  which  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection can  possibly  be  made,  and  is  in- 
tended to  tell  us  in  what  degree  and  with 
what  qualification  the  ordinary  doctrines 
of  heredity  apply  to  man.     Different  per- 
sons may  expect  it  to  yield  different  re- 
sults ;  that  which  I  expect  is,  that  these 
doctrines  will  be  fully  confirmed    in  a 
broad  sense,  and  that  an  immense  amount 
of  supplemental  and  special  information 
will  be  gathered.  It  is  entirely  on  the  sup- 
position that  these  hopes  will  be  verified, 
that  all  I  have  now  to  say  is  based.     The 
proposed  work  is  a  large  one,  but  not  im- 
practicable.    Any  family  or  any  commu- 
nity   could  undertake  the  raw  materials 
for  itself,  and  therefore  large  districts,  or 
even  the  entire  nation,  which  is  but  a  col- 
lection of  such  units,  could  equally  do  so. 
However,  it  would  require  much  enthusi- 
asm in  the  cause  to  carry  it  steadily  on, 
and  to  discuss  the  results  upon  a  sufficient 
scale,  but  it  need  not  be  isolated  work.  It 
would  naturally  fall  in  with  an  undertak- 
ing that  would  commend  itself  to  many,  of 
obtainmg  a  more  exact  statistical  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  nation  than  we 
now  possess,  by  working  very  thoroughly 
a  moderate  number  of  typical  districts,  as 
samples  of  our  enormous  population.     If 
enquirers  existed,  there  are  large  numbers 
of  statistical  queries  which  might  be  most 
usefully  answered.      Among  others,  we 
want  an  exact  stock-taking  of  our  worth  as 
a  nation,  not  roughly  clubbed  together, 
rich  and  poor,  in  one  large  whole,  but  ju- 
diciously sorted,  by  persons  who  have  local 
knowledge,  into  classes  whose  mode  of  life 
differs.    We  want  to  know  all  about  their 
respective  health  and  strength  and  constitu- 
tional vigor ;  to  learn  the  amount  of  a  day's 
work  of  men  in  different  occupations ;  their 
intellectual  capacity,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
tested  at  schools ;  the  dying  out  of  certain 
classes  of  families,  and  the  rise  of  others ; 
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sanitary  questions ;  and  many  other  allied 
facts,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
present  worth  of  our  race,  and  means  of 
comparison  some  years  hence  of  our  gene- 
ral progress  or  retrogression. 

I  will  now  suppose  a  few  more  years  to 
have  passed,  during  which  time  short  bio- 
graphies and  pedigrees,  illustrated  by 
measurements  and  photographs,  shall  have 
been  compiled,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  or 
more  individuals  in  each  of  the  districts 
under  investigation.  School-masters,  min- 
isters, medical  men,  employers  of  labor, 
and  the  resident  gentry,  will  be  applied  to, 
but  no  blind  zeal  should  be  evoked  that 
might  arouse  prejudice  and  unreasonable 
opposition.  The  facts  should  be  collected 
quietly,  and  with  the  bon&  fide  object  of 
obtaining  scientific  data.  If  the  results 
prove  to  be  such  as  I  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect, then,  but  only  then,  will  the  convic- 
tion begin  to  establish  itself  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  that  the  influence  of  heredity  is 
one  of  extraordinary  importance.  I  ask 
for  no  anticipatory  action,  but  merely  to 
enquire  on  a  large  scale,  in  a  persistent 
manner,  and  to  allow  events  to  follow  in 
their  natural  course,  knowing  full  well 
that  if  observation  broadly  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  present  doctrines  of  heredity, 
(^uite  as  many  social  influences  as  are 
necessary  will  become  directed  to  obtain 
the  desired  end. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  my  meaning 
clear  thus  far,  to  the  effect  that  I  propose 
no  direct  steps  at  first  beyond  simple  en- 
quiry, but  that  the  mere  process  of  carry- 
ing on  the  enquiries  will  have  an  inciden- 
tal influence  in  creating  common  interests 
and  mutual  acquaintance  and  fiiendships 
among  the  gifted  families  in  each  class  of 
society,  such  effects  naturally  resulting  in 
frequent  cases  of  intermarriage.  Then  I 
say,  the  offspring  of  these  intermarriages 
will  have  some  moderate  claim  to  purity 
of  blood,  because  their  parents  and  many 
of  their  more  distant  relatives  will  be  gifted 
above  the  average ;  also,  the  precise  family 
history  of  each  of  them  will  have  been 
preserved,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  a 
future  *  golden  book*  of  natural  nobility. 
Lastly,  a  mass  of  information  bearing  on 
human  heredity  will  have  been  collected. 

In  the  meantime  (supposing  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  all  I  maintain  as  regards 
the  doctrine  of  heredity,  and  the  probability 
that  the  improvement  of  the  human  race 
will  be  considered  a  duty)  the  scale  on 


which  enquiries  are  conducted  will  steadily 
grow.  I  should  expect  that  all  boys  at 
school  will  not  only  be  examined  and 
classed,  as  at  present,  for  their  intellectual 
acquirements,  but  will  be  weighed  and 
measured  and  appraised  in  respect  of  their 
natural  gifts,  physical  and  mental  together, 
and  that  enquiries  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  made  into  the  genealogies  of 
those  among  them  who  were  hereditarily 
remarkable,  so  that  all  the  most  promising 
individuals  in  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  registered,  each  in  his  own  local 
centre.  A  vast  deal  of  work  would  be,  no 
doubt,  thrown  away  in  collecting  materials 
about  persons  who  afterwards  proved  not 
to  be  the  parents  of  gifted  children.  Also 
many  would  be  registered  on  grounds 
which  our  future  knowledge  will  pronounce 
inadequate.  But  gradually,  notwithstand- 
ing many  mistakes  at  first,  much  ridicule 
and  misunderstanding,  and  not  a  little 
blind  hostility,  people  will  confess  that  the 
scheme  is  very  reasonable,  and  works  well 
of  its  own  accord.  An  immense  deal  of 
investigation  and  criticism  will  bear  its 
proper  fruit,  and  the  cardinal  rules  for  its 
successful  procedure  will  become  under- 
stood and  laid  down.  Such,  for  example, 
as  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
qualifications  for  entry  on  the  register,  and 
especially  as  to  the  increased  importance 
of  those  which  are  not  isolated,  but  com- 
mon to  many  members  of  the  same  family. 
It  will  be  necessary  also  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  average  order  of  gifts  to  aim 
for,  in  the  race  of  the  immediate  future, 
bearing  in  mind  that  sudden  and  ambi- 
tious attempts  are  sure  to  lead  to  disap- 
pointment. And  again,  the  degree  of  rigor 
of  selection  necessary  among  the  pa- 
rents to  insure  that  their  children  should,  on 
the  average,  inherit  gifts  of  the  order  aimed 
at.  Lastly,  we  should  learn  particulars 
concerning  specific  types,  how  far  they 
clash  together  or  are  mutually  helpful. 

Let  us  now  suppose  an  intermediate 
stage  to  be  reached,  between  that  of  mere 
investigation  and  that  of  an  accepted  sys- 
tem and  practical  action,  and  try  to  ima- 
gine what  would  occur.  The  society  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  or  others  like 
it,  would  continually  watch  the  career  of 
the  persons  whose  names  were  on  their 
register,  and  those  who  had  aroused  so 
much  interest  would  feel  themselves  asso- 
ciates of  a  great  guild.  They  would  be 
accustomed  to  be  treated  witli  more  re- 
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wpect  and  considcritiQa  than.  ocI:ers  ^ircse 
parents  were  originanT  of  the  sazie  socliI 
rank.  It  would  be.impertcesc  in  i=yoce 
to  assume  airs  of  patronage  tcvarils  such 
people ;  on  the  contmy.  die  cocsi-iendoa 
shown  them  would  naturaHv  tenti  co  en- 
courage their  self-respect  and  the  feeling 
Aat  they  had  a  family  nasie  to  sap  port 
and  to  hand  down  to  their  descendants. 
Again,  the  society  would  be  ever  watchful 
and  able  to  befriend  them.  For  it  would 
be  no  slight  help  to  a  man  to  state,  on  un- 
doubted grounds,  that  not  only  is  he  what 
he  appears,  but  that  he  has  latent  gifts  as 
well.  That  he  is  likely  to  have  a  healthy 
life,  and  that  his  children  are  very  likely 
indeed  to  prove  better  than  those  of  other 
people.  In  short,  that  he  and  his  family 
may  be  expected  to  turn  out  yet  more 
creditably  dian  those  ignorant  of  his  and 
his  wife's  hereditary  gifts  would  imagine. 
This  would  make  it  more  easy  for  him  than 
lor  others  to  obtain  a  settled  home  and 
employment  in  early  manhood,  and  to  fol- 
low his  natural  instinct  of  marrying  young. 
It  is  no  new  thing  that  associations  should 
successfully  watch  and  befriend  every 
member  of  large  communities,  and  in  the 
present  case  the  kindly  interests  sure  to  be 
evoked  in  dealing  with  really  worthy  and 
self-helpful  people  would  be  30  great  that  I 
should  expect  charity  of  this  kind  to  be- 
come exceedingly  popular,  and  to  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  leisure  of  many  people. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  patronising 
paupers,  and  doing  what  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  *  charitable '  actions,  which, 
however  devoted  they  may  be  to  a  holy 
cause,  have  a  notorious  tendency  to  de- 
moralise the  recipient,  and  to  increase  the 
extent  of  the  very  evils  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  cure. 

The  obvious  question  arises,  Would  not 
these  selected  people  become  intolerably 
priggish  and  supercilious  ?  Also  it  will  be 
said,  that  the  democratic  feeling  is  a  grow- 
ing one,  and  would  be  directly  adverse  to 
the  establishment  of  such  a  favored  and 
exceptional  class.  My  answer  is,  that  the 
indiioduals  in  question  would  not  at  first 
have  so  very  much  to  be  conceited  about, 
and  that,  later  on,  their  value  would  l>e 
generally  recognised  They  would  l>e 
good  all  round,  in  phy^iq'je  and  ntoraU^ 
rather  than  exccptionaliy  brijUant.  ^/r  many 
of  the  geniuses  would  nc/t  *  ptiss'  \ot  j/'^ysi- 
cal  quadities-  and  they  would  be  )fJ:\A  i-i 
good  order  by  the  consdousries*  ti-at  a.'jy 
New  SfJtiLs.— YfiL  XVII.,  >'..  3 


absurd  airs  on  their  part  might  be  daiigci- 
ous  to  them.     The  attitude  of  mind  which 
I  should  expect  to  prevlominatc,  would  be 
akin  to  that  now  held  bv  and  tow^uOs  thg 
possessors  of  ancestral  j>rot>erty,  v^f  utoUc- 
rate  value,  dearly  chenshe^l,  uud  having 
duties  attachevl.     Such  a   (>ersoa  would 
feel  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  alienate 
the  old  place,  and  he  is  generally  rcNiKxted 
for  his  feeling  and  Uke^l  on  his  own  account. 
So  a  man  of  goo^l  ra^^  would  tlvl  that 
marriage  out  of  his  caste  would  laruiNh  his 
blood,  and  his  sentiments  would  W  \vuiiui 
thised  with  by  alL     As  regar^ls  the  vlcmo 
cratic  feeling*  its  assertion  ol  cviualily  is  dv- 
serving  of  the  highest  avUuiration  ^*s>  iai 
as  it  demanils  equal  cv>nsiderati\»n  U»r  the 
feelings  of  all,  just  in  the  same  wav  ajiiheii 
rights  are  eipially  maintaiuiHl  by  the  law. 
But  it  goes  farther  than  thU«  for  il  a^txeMs 
that  men  are  of  cv^ual  value  as  s^Hial  units, 
equally  capable  of  voting,  auvl  the  ivnI. 
This  feeling  is  undeniably  wrong  uud  \\\\\ 
not  last     I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  \\\  be 
lieving  that  if  the  pei"sons  on  the  u'^i^ui 
were  obviously  better  and  tinei  pie*  ih  \\\ 
manhood  in  every  respect  than  oihei  iuen» 
democracy  notwithstaiuling,  tlu'ir  hiipni 
ority  would  be  recognised  ut  j\iM  \\I\»U  \\ 
amounted  to,  without  envy,  bul  veiy  pohhi 
bly  with  some  feeling  of  htmtility   on  llie 
part  of  beaten  conipetitnrs. 

Let  us  now,  in  our  imagination,  advaiu  e 
a  couple  of  generations,  a  hi  I  huppotn:  <i 
yet  more  distant  time  to  have  aiiiviil, 
when  societies  hluill  liav<*  been  miwii 
broadcast  over  the  land  anij  havtt  jici  miii: 
firmly  rooted,  and  wlwh  piiniipjcn  nl  ht 
lection  shall  have  been  wi-ll  dib<  uotit^d  and 
pretty  generally  ehlabliiilird,  anil  win  11, 
perhaps,  one  ];er  <  rnt.  of  the  ihiiiy  niJIIiohn 
of  British  people,  thai  is,  .p/o,i<oii  indlvl 
duals,  old  and  young,  and  o(  both  M^^L-h^ 
shall  have  their  iiaiiiri)  jn^^rjird  \\\  iIm:  llitii 
annually  published  ff/j^tt-iD,  Hy  \\\\n  hiuu 
the  Mrlc'.tcd  X'Siv.  will  havi:  l/r<  omm:  a 
f>owcr,  a  ^oiifeiderabli'  jii<Maj>i:  will  Im /<. 
taken  jJart:  in  ihr  u\iu\\ii'\  of  /j/uibih  of 
really  *^/itA  breed,  /or  iIj^-k:  will  b<:  ihmty 
U^ys  and  iiirla,  tlR'jii!><-l  v.-*  al;'yv<:  hi'-4itt* 
rity,  wlj'^/wr  pareijlb,  nh*Ua  'itt  both  ^.id«.^, 
four  j^randj/areijis,  syrver-Kl  oi  tbiji  gKji 
UM,l<rs  stiA   ^//Ubi/i!9,  '4tA    jW    fljcii    ^ij^i'i 

gr«:3.*-gri.Jj'j]/if<:litS;  W<:/4:   I,*  l>//hii  * Ohi>l*U 

rz!ijly  aJ/Ove  tl*e  averagr  ih  iniy  ^ttj/*'* 

tfii-t  fj**  ifi  ilAd.vld-Jiil    lo    !/«    a    A 01  fit Y  '  ''I 
2f^ 
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riod  a  strong  feeling  of  caste  would  be  found 
developed  in  the  rising  generation,  for  such 
is  the  vanity  of  men,  especially  in  youth, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  in  the 
world  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
in  some  way  remarkable,  and,  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  the  persuasion  would  be  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  A  number  of  perhaps  the 
best  informed  philosophers  in  the  nation, 
who  are  experts  in  the  matter,  solemnly 
aver,  after  careful  enquiry,  that  the  indivi- 
duals whose  names  are  on  the  register  are, 
in  sober  truth,  the  most  valuable  boys  and 
girls,  or  men  and  women,  to  the  nation. 
They  may  give  them  a  diploma,  which 
would  virtually  be  a  patent  of  natural  no- 
bility. They  assure  them  that  if  they  in- 
termarry under  certain  limitations  of  type 
and  sub-class,  which  have  yet  to  be  studied 
and  framed,  their  children  will  be,  on  the 
whole,  better  in  every  respect  than  the 
children  of  other  people — stronger,  heal- 
thier, brighter,  more  honest,  and  more  plea- 
sant. They  tell  them  that  in  addition  to 
the  old-established  considerations  of  rank 
and  wealth  there  is  another  and  a  higher 
one,  namely,  of  purity  of  blood,  and  that 
it  would  be  base  to  ally  themselves  with 
inferior  breeds.  In  corroboration  of  these 
flattering  words,  the  members  of  the  gifted 
caste  would  continue  to  experience  pleas- 
ing testimony  of  a  practical  kind,  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  one  consequence 
of  the  continual  writing  and  talking  about 
noble  races  of  men,  during  many  years, 
would  be  to  increase  the  appreciation  of 
them.  An  entry  on  the  register  would 
then  become  as  beneficial  as  it  was  a  few 
years  since  to  be  born  of  a  family  able  and 
willing  to  push  forward  their  relatives  in 
public  life.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  ready 
l)romotion  to  well-made  men,  and  it  is 
no  unreasonable  expectation  that  our  fu- 
ture landowners  may  feel  great  pride  in 
being  surrounded  by  a  tenantry  of  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, mentally  and  physically,  and  that 
they  would  compete  with  one  another  to 
attract  and  locate  in  their  neighborhood  a 
population  of  registered  families. 

I  will  now  suppose  another  not  impro- 
bable alternative,  namely,  the  result  of 
some  democratic  hostility  to  the  favored 
race.  Well,  it  would  gain  in  cohesion  by 
persecution.  If  trade  unionism  chose  to 
look  on  them  as  cuckoos  in  the  national 
^est,  they  would  be  driven  from  the  work- 


shops, and  be  powerfully  directed  to  co- 
operative pursuits.  They  would  certainly 
have  little  inclinatioti  to  inhabit  towns 
where  they  were  outnumbered  and  disfa- 
vored, and  would  naturally  settle  in  co- 
operative associations  in  the  country.  In 
other  words,  the  gifted  race  would  be 
urged  into  companionship  by  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances,  no  less  strongly 
than,  as  I  have  shown,  they  would  De 
drawn  together  by  their  own  mutual  at- 
traction, and  would  be  perforce  inhabitants 
of  healthy  rural  districts,  and  iiot  of  un- 
healthy towns.  All  this,  which  is  probable 
enough,  would  have  an  immense  effect 
in  strengthening  the  sentiment  of  caste,  in 
developing  the  best  points  of  their  race, 
and  in  increasing  its  numbers.  In  these 
colonies,  caste  regulations  would  no  doubt 
rise  into  existence,  and  gradually  acquire 
the  force  almost  of  religious  obligations, 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  character  of 
their  race,  by  encouraging  early  marriage 
among  their  more  gifted  descendants,  and 
by  discouraging  it  among  the  less  gifted. 
The  colonies  would  become  more  and 
more  independent  as  the  superiority  of 
their  members  over  the  outside  world  be- 
came, in  successive  generations,  more  pro- 
nounced. Their  members  would  be  httle 
likely  to  associate  intimately  with  persons 
not  of  their  caste,  because  they  would  suc- 
ceed better  by  themselves  than  when 
other  and  less  effective  men  were  admitted 
into  partnership.  They  would  not  only 
have  peculiarly  high  personal  gifls  of 
intelligence  and  morale  to  carry  out  co- 
operative undertakings,  but  they  would 
also  have  in  many  cases  special  advan- 
tages as  well.  If  they  wished  to  found  a 
club  for  mutual  relief  in  sickness,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  allow  strangers  of  a  less 
healthy  race  to  join  with  them.  If  it 
should  be  a  building  society,  they  by 
themselves  would  be  able  to  enforce  better 
sanitary  regulations  than  if  a  body  of  less 
intelligent  and  energetic  families  were 
mixed  up  with  them.  Their  social  gather- 
ings would  tend  to  be  exclusive,  because 
their  interests  would  be  different,  and  often 
hostile,  to  those  of  other  people,  and  their 
own  society  would  be  by  far  the  more  cul- 
tured and  pleasant 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  colonies  I 
am  describing  would  be  large  enough  for 
all  the  varied  interests  of  life  to  find  pljice 
for  their  exercise.    They  would  be   no 
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mere  retreats  from  a  distasteful  outside 
world,  but  energetic  and  capable  to  the 
higher  degree. 

The  continued  intermarriage  of  members 
of  such  colonies  seems  to  me  almost  a  cer- 
tainty, and  so  does  the  happiness  which 
would  generally  be  diffused  among  them. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  would  a  whole  popula- 
tion learn  to  be  industrious,  like  bees  or 
ants,  for  public  ends  and  not  for  individual 
gain.  If  such  communities  were  establish- 
ed, it  would  be  in  them,  rather  than  any- 
where else,  where  those  forms  of  new  and 
higher  civilisation,  which  must  hereafter 
overspread  the  earth,  would  be  first  evolved. 
It,  however,  they  should  be  persecuted  to 
an  unreasonable  extent,  as  so  many  able 
sects  have  already  been,  let  them  take  ship 
and  emigrate  and  become  the  parents  of  a 
new  state,  with  a  glorious  future. 

All  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  would  re- 
quire no  endowments,  and  yet  how  much 
could  be  effected  by  it.    We  may,  how- 
ever, expect  that  endowments  commensu- 
rate with  the  greater  items  of  national  ex- 
penditure would  ultimately  be  assigned  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
best  races  of  man.     Our  peers  enjoy  a  gross 
annual  income  of  some  nine  millions;  and 
that  of  all  other  settled  property,  irrespec- 
tive of  merit,  would  amount  to  an  enor- 
mous sum.     It  is  very  possible  hereafter,  at 
the  time  I  have  been  anticipating,  that  the 
Legislature  under  the  growing  influence  of 
the  gifted  caste  (supposing  other  customs 
to  remain  as  they  are  at  present)  w^ould  en- 
force some  limitation  to  inheritance,  in 
cases  where  the  heirs  were  deficient  in  na- 
tural gifts.  The  fittest  would  then  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  survival  than  at  present, 
and  civilisation,  which  is  now  recklessly  de- 
structive of  high  races,  would,  under  more 
enlightened  leadership,  employ  its  force  to 
maintain  and  improve  them.     The  gifted 
families  would  be  full  of  life  and  hope,  and 
living  under  more  intelligent  and  favorable 
sanitary  conditions,  would  multiply  rapidly, 
while  the  non-gifted  would  begin  to  decay 
out    of   the    land,   whenever   they  were 
brought  face  to  face  in  competition  with 
them,  just  in  the  same  way  as  inferior  races 
always  disappear  before  superior  ones.     It 
is  difficult  to  analyse  the  steps  by  which 
this  invariable  law  has  hitherto  accomplish- 
ed itself,  and  much  more  difficult  is  it  to 
guess  how  it  would  be  accomplished  under 
the  conditions  here  described,  but  I  should 
expect  it  would  be  effected  with  little  seve- 


rity. I  do  not  see  why  any  insolence  of 
caste  should  prevent  the  gifted  class,  when 
they  had  the  power,  from  treating  their 
compatriots  with  all  kindness,  so  long  as 
they  maintained  celibacy.  But  if  these 
continued  to  procreate  children,  inferior  in 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  qualities,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  the  time  may  come  when 
such  persons  would  be  considered  as  ene- 
mies to  the  State,  and  to  have  forfeited  all 
claims  to  kindness. 

The  objection  is  sure  to  be  urged  against 
my  scheme,  that  its  effects  are  too  remote 
for  men  to  care  to  trouble  themselves  about 
it.     The  earlier  results  will  be  insignificant 
in  number,  and  disappointing  to  the  san- 
guine and  ignorant,  who  may  expect  a  high 
race  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  present  mon- 
grel mass  of  mankind  in  a  single  genera- 
tion.    Of  course  this  is  absurd ;  there  will 
be  numerous  and  most  annoying  cases  of 
reversion  in  the  first  and  even  in  the  second 
generation,  but  when  the  third  generation 
of  selected  men  has  been  reached,  the  race, 
will  begin  to  bear  offepring  of  distinctly? 
purer  blood  than  in  the  first,  and  after  five 
or  six  generations,  reversion  to  an  inferior- 
type  will  be  rare.     But  is  not  that  too  le-- 
mote  an  event  for  us  to  care  for  ?     I  repl^ 
that  the  current  interests  which  the  scheme* 
would  evoke  are,  as  aheady  explained,,  ofiai 
very  attractive  kind,  and  a  sufficient  lewardi 
for  considerable  exertion   quite  indepen- 
dently of  anything  else.     Its  effects,  would  I 
be  ever  present,  clearly  visible,  of  general; 
importance,  and  of  the  highest  interest,  the 
number  of  experiments  going  on  at  the 
same  time  being  an  equivalent  to»the  slow- 
ness with  which  their  results  became  appa- 
rent.    Also,  it  must  be  recollected?  that  the  • 
laborers  employed  on  the  foundation  of 
any  edifice,  have  a  store  of  present!  plea-» 
sure  in  discounting,  so  to  speak,  jts.  future 
development. 

But  even  if  the  labor  were  wholly,  unrer 
munerated  by  present  pleasure,  I  should  1 
not  despair,  looking  at  the  great  works-al-i 
ready    accomplished   wndier   similar  con-- 
ditions.     I  will  cite  one-  example.     The. 
forests  of  Europe*  extend  over  enormous . 
tracts.     In  France,  ak>ne,  they  cover  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  millJon  acres,  which 
equals  a  region  13a  nmles  long  by  one  100 


♦  I  take  all  the  followin^^ftbi  from  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  memoir  b«  Mr.  Sykes  Gamble, 
Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  in  British  India, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  cfScoHaml,  1872U 
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broad.  The  chief  timber  tree  in  France  is 
oak,  and  an  ordinance  which  dates  from 
1669  contains  a  clause  inserted  by  Colbert 
that '  in  none  of  the  forests  of  the  State 
shall  oaks  be  felled  until  they  are  ripe,  that 
is,  are  unable  to  prosper  for  more  than  thir- 
ty years  longer.*  This  regulation  has  been 
strictly  attended  to  up  to  the  present  day, 
and  in  the  mean  time  forest  legislation  has 
grown  into  an  important  duty  of  the  State. 
The  same  has  occurred  in  Germany,  and 
the  lead  of  these  two  countries  has  been 
followed  by  Italy,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  British  India.  To  return 
to  our  oaks :  the  timber  is  of  'great  value 
in  France,  not  only  for  shipbuilding,  but 
on  account  of  the  enonnous  quantity  used 
for  parquet  floors  and  wine  casks,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  countries  which  formerly 
supplied  it  in  abundance,  are  now  running 
short  In  North  Germany  oaks  are  rarely 
permitted  to  attain  a  large  size,  being  usu- 
ally felled  before  they  are  100  years  of  age, 
and  the  fine  natural  forests  of  Hungary, 
Croatia  and  Sclavonia  are  becoming  ex- 


hausted; consequently  the  Government  of 
France  strives  to  favor  in  every  way  the 
growth  of  fine  oak  timber,  and  postpones 
felling .  the  trees  until  they  are  fully  ma- 
ture ;  that  is,  between  the  ages  of  1 50  and 
180  years. 

Is  not  man  worthy  of  more  conside- 
ration than  timber  ?  If  a  nation  readily 
consents  to  lay  costly  plans  for  results  not 
to  be  attained  until  five  generations  of  men 
shall  have  passed  away,  for  a  good  supply 
of  oak,  could  it  not  be  persuaded  to  do  at 
least  as  much  for  a  good  supply  of  man  ? 
Marvellous  effects  might  be  produced  in 
five  generations  (or  in  166  years,  allowing 
three  generations  to  a  century).  I  believe, 
when  the  truth  of  heredity  as  respects 
man  shall  have  become  firmly  established 
and  clearly  understood,  that  instead  of  a 
sluggish  regard  being  shown  towards  a 
practical  application  of  their  knowledge,  it 
IS  much  more  likely  that  a  perfect  enthu- 
siasm for  improving  the  race  might  deve- 
lop itself  among  the  educated  classes. — 
From  Fraset^s  Magazine, 
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There  is  a  valley  near  New  England,  fair 

As  vales  long  nursed  in  story  and  in  song ; 

Where  brethren  dwell,  and  sisters,  lulled  in  peace, 

United  in  monotonous  amity, 

To  war  against  the  world  and  natural  man. 

There  matin-birds  a  various  melody 

Deliver ;  there  soft  evenings  fall  asleep. 

And  the  bright  day  arises  glad  to  meet 

Green  earth  grown  beautiful  beneath  the  sun. 

But  ear  and  eye  are  taught  never  to  know 

The  Lord  of  Love,  through  loving  His  gladnvorld, 

In  perishable  sweetness  manifest. 

Maiden  of  slender  form  and  delicate  foot. 

Swift  Arethusa  gliding  o'er  the  snows 

Of  man's  cold  fancy,  here  must  veil  her  shape, 

Beauty  grown  shamefaced  of  her  Maker's  work. 

Here  men  cast  down  the  eye,  nor  guiltless  look 

Upon  a  woman ;  starve  and  pine  for  household  joys, 

Cosset  their  lamb  or  dog,  then  eat  and  sleep. 

And  shuddering  think  upon  the  wicked  world. 

No  infant  here,  the  sacred  seal  of  love, 

Is  bom ;  father's  petition  and  a  mother's  cry 

Unite  not  till  a  bridge  of  prayer  be  thrown 

Quick  from  tlie  cradle  to  the  gate  of  heaven ; 
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But  only  children  orphaned  or  forgot 
Learn  here  a  brother's  and  a  sister's  care. 

Thither  kind  Sister  Dorothy,  eldest  nun 

Of  this  new-gathered  church,  from  neighboring  town 

Returned ; — whence  deeds  of  mercy  called  her  forth ; 

Leading  a  tiny,  motherless,  six  years'  girl, 

Who  half  reluctant,  half  consenting  came ; 

Pulled  Dorothy's  gown  ere  yet  her  tears  were  dried, 

And  laughed  and  tossed  her  shining  golden  curls, 

A  very  April  weather  on  her  face. 

But  clinging  with  her  heart :  such  Phoebe  was 

When  Dorothy  brought  her  home,  and  such  she*stood, 

Fresh  tears  upon  her  eyes,  hearing  the  prayer, 

"  That  when  this  young  child's  yellow  curls  be  shorn 

Temptations  of  the  world  may  fall  with  them. 

And  vain  thoughts  lose  their  ever-growing  sway  " 

Still  as  the  pretty  shining  ringlets  fell 

Prayed  Dorothy,  while  Phoebe  dropped  her  tears. 

And  thought  upon  pale  hands,  no  more  to  stray, 

Lost,  in  that  fair  confusion  of  soft  gold. 

Henceforth  she  stood  a  daughter  of  the  Lord, 

In  muslin  cap,  with  formless,  spotless  gown, 

Copy  in  small  of  Sister  Dorothy, 

And  Dorothy  of  those  others,  save  a  peace 

Unknown  to  earth,  by  prayer  perpetual  won, 

Kept  in  the  elder's  face  angelic  swuy. 

Time  passed,  while  tractable  the  maiden  grew, 
And  dear  to  Dorothy.     Poor  heart !  with  yearning 
Filled,  unsatisfied,  daring  not  to  pour 
Thy  weight  of  tenderness  upon  the  child, 
What  sister  ever  gave  such  sister's  care ! 
But  Phoebe,  not  unmindful  of  this  gift 
Withheld  in  giving,  nourished  there  her  heart. 
Rested  and  soothed,  as  birds  in  summer  bowers. 
Thus  at  her  spinning  Dorothy  heard  her  sing. 
And  drew  a  kind  of  comfort  from  the  song. 

"  I've  a  conscience  here  protected. 

Worth  a  throne  or  diadem ; 
I've  a  mansion,  heaven-selected, 

In  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Here  I  have  a  dear  election. 

Thus  prepared  I  have  a  home,   . 
Such  a  home  that  my  affection 

Never  from  this  shade  will  roam." 

Daily  the  holy  fame  of  Lebanon  grew. 

And  sounded  through  the  hollows  of  wide  hills. 

Echoing  afar  on  many  a  mountain-side ; 

Till  thither  came  bowed  women,  sorrowful  men, 

Lone  widows,  followed  by  a  tattered  group 

Of  children,  fatherless  and  most  forlorn, 

To  swell  this  sacred  Family  of  the  Church. 

A  welcome  waited  all,  but  chief,  perhaps, 

The  young  and  stalwart,  strong,  and  fit  to  swell 

Their  church's  worldly  good,  and  thus  enlarge 
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The  company  of  joyous  saints  in  heaven. 

So  came  the  eldest  of  a  little  brood, 

One  Nathan,  with  his  mother,  powerless 

To  fend  her  fireside  now  from  poverty. 

Being  but  young,  and  hardly  fledged  in  strength. 

The  calm  green  aspect  of  this  gentle  vale 

Smote  th6  boy's  vision  with  a  sense  of  joy, 

And  gratitude  that  was  not  without  root. 

He  saw  the  bearded  grain  ah-eady  fit 

For  harvest,  watched  the  rounded  apple  fall. 

Nor  failed  to  hear  the  heavy-freighted  bee. 

How  beautiful  was  all  the  world  to  him ! 

Boyhood  yet  here,  and  sheltered  fi-om  earth's  care. 

Glad  he  rose  with  earliest  note  of  dawn, 

Bathed  in  the  common  fountain  his  young  brow, 

Donned  his  broad  hat,  and  ere  day's  sun  could  smite 

The  meadow,  heard  the  small  gate  click 

Behind  his  hurrying  feet,  first  gone  afield. 

Deftly  he  learned  to  cross  the  polished  floor 

When  Sunday  came ;  never  with  noisy  tread 

Touched  he  the  spotless  surface,  shining,  clean, 

Or  left  a  fleck  of  dust  behind  his  step ; 

But  with  eyes  downcast,  and  uplifted  voice,  ^ 

With  moving  hands,  and  dance  continuous^ 

He  joined  the  people  in  their  solemn  maze 

To  testify  the  gladness  of  his  faith. 

Forward  and  backward,  swaying,  sinuous, 

Turning  and  chanting,  swinging,  chiming,  slow 

Or  swift,  in  unison  with  the  growing  time. 

Once,  by  the  ardor  of  the  mystic  ring 

Inspired,  wide  swung  the  silver  gates  of  speech ; 

When,  lo !  the  young  man's  heart  in  perfect  praise 

Rose  to  our  Father,  while  those  others  stood 

Uplifted  by  the  Comforter  thus  sent. 

But  Phoebe,  her  soul  seated  in  her  eyes, 

Gazed  on  his  face  until  her  rapture  grew 

Far  beyond  words ;  and  when  a  silence  fell. 

Leaving  the  young  man  white  with  inward  fire. 

Her  voice  arose  in  mounting  melody. 

Leading  the  singers  to  new  heights  of  song. 

Then  grew  the  heart  of  Nathan  at  the  sound. 

As  grew  the  sad  eyes  of  that  Florentine 

Strong  to  behold  heaven's  Rose  ineffable ; 

And  calm  as  when  the  hand  of  Beatrice 

Beckoned  him  onward  to  her  gracious  height. 

The  exaltation  and  the  song  of  praise 

Were  ended ;  now  returned  six  working-days. 

And  Nathan  ever  was  the  first  afield ; 

But  through  the  stillness  of  midsummer  noon, 

Day's  task  half  done,  all  nature  breathing  low. 

He  seemed  to  hear  a  gentle  voice  reply 

To  every  aspiration,  and  uplift 

His  nooti-day  hymn  till  lost  in  heaven's  blue  fire. 

Coming,  at  sunset,  through  the  meadows,  home, 

Again  the  calm  of  faith,  by  Phoebe's  voice 

Inspired,  painted  the  West  with  tenderer  hues, 

And  filled  the  fretted  vault  with  harmony* 
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One  evening,  as  three  brethren  slowly  paced 
(Nathan  between  two  elders)  up  and  down 
Before  the  door,  Phoebe  ana  Dorothy  came 
To  join  their  talk  and  watch  the  summer  moon. 
"  I  thank  thee,  Sister  Phoebe,"  Nathan  said, 
"  For  calm  and  comfort  which  thy  voice  of  praise 
Gave  in  our  Sunday  meeting !"     "  And  I  thee, 
Nathan,"  said  Phoebe,  trembling,  "for without  thee] 
I  had  not  sung." 

Dorothy  heard  these  words, 
These  simple  words  of  brother  to  a  sister. 
And  turning,  as  the  spot  whereon  she  stood 
Were  suddenly  infected,  beckoned  Phoebe  in. 
From  the  night  air,  and  toward  her  lonely  couch. 
There,  lying  with  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast, 
The  round  moon  silvering  her  uncurtained  room, 
Phoebe  first  thought  how  many  days  of  life 
Must  pass,  with  none  to  know  if  ill  or  well. 
If  tender  joy  or  pain,  besiege  her  soul ; 
Such  shadows  Love  can  measure,  but  none  else ! 
"  And  love,"  she  whispered,  "  save  the  doting  care 
Of  Sister  Dorothy,  I  must  never  know." 

Thus  Phoebe  lay  and  watched  the  awful  moon 
Walking  in  silence  through  the  pathless  skies. 
Then  first  she  learned  the  wonders  of  the  night ; 
Heard  croaking  answers  from  a  distant  marsh 
To  strange  burds  on  the  hill,  and  thought  on  those 
Who  slept  in  peace,  and  prayed  that  all  might  sleep ! 
But  rose  herself,  opened  the  noiseless  pane, 
Fastened  her  gown  about  her,  and  leaned  forth 
To  gaze  upon  the  silver-fringed  earth. 
There,  with  a  sudden  fright,  upon  the  road. 
In  space  of  black  that  touched  the  awful  white. 
Some  living  thing  moved  on,  and  slowly  now 
Passed  through  the  silver  pathway  of  the  moon. 
Her  eyes,  then  saw — she  half  repressed  a  cry — 
'Twas  Nathan ;  he,  abroad  and  wakeful  too. 
Caught  iu  one  terrible  moment  where  she  stood, 
Swift  vision  of  the  maiden,  she  of  him; 
Then  saw  she  both  arm^  flung  in  agonjr 
Above  him,  while  through  dark  and  bnght  he  fled. 

At  dawn  came  Dorothy  with  forehead  calm. 
And  patience  bom  of  sleep  and  early  praise. 
While  Phoebe  bathed  her  sleepless  eyes,  and  moved 
Like  one  become  another,  yet  the  same ; 
Performed  her  daily  duties,  then  sat  down 
To  spin  her  portion  at  the  ancient  wheel ; 
And  lonely,  as  she  sat,  she  lonely  satig : 

"When  sorrowing  in  spirit. 

Oh  let  us  think  of  One 
Whose  soul  o'erflowed  with  anguish, 

Yet  suffered  it  alone. 
Oh  never  fear,  my  brother. 

Though  seemingly  alone, 
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And  grow  not  sad,  kind  sister, 

But  let  us  think  of  One. 
Since  our  dear  Saviour  suffered, 

We  can  endure  the  rod. 
And  tribulation  brings  us. 

Says  Mother,  near  to  God." 

Nathan  that  day  at  work  in  the  broad  fields, 

Prayed  in  his  furrow  with  a  mighty  voice, 

Yet  none  on  earth  could  hear :  "  Dear  Lord, 

Release  rae  from  this  prison  without  bars. 

Loosen  the  circling  arms  of  these  our  friends. 

That  we  may  go,  nor  feel  we  do  them  wrong. 

Mother,  who  hast  found  already  freedom  sweet 

In  the  blue  heavens,  why  didst  thou  bring  me  here. 

Forgetful  of  those  days  when  thou  didst  feed 

Upon  the  name  of  love  ?    O  Poverty,  scourge 

Of  man,  nipping  him  in  the  flower  and  the  bud, 

Teaching  the  mortal  mind  forgptfulness 

Of  what  lives  in  it,  immortal !    Lord,  Lord, 

Forgive  her !     Sorrow  blinded  her  sad  heart. 

Lo,  now  I  am  a  man,  and  but  a  man, 

Watching  the  beauty  of  Thy  glorious  world 

Swell  and  expand  from  Spring  to  Autumn's  fruit. 

Finding  Thy  love  abroad,  and  natural  joy 

Making  earth  laugh  in  unison  with  heaven. 

Why  gavest  Thou  eyes,  save  to  behold  Thy  work ; 

Ears,  but  to  hear  earth's  various  melody  ? 

And  why  these  native  powers,  condemned^  unused, — 

One  talent  wasted  waiting  for  the  ten, 

Perchance  thus  lost  for  ever.     Fair  blue  day ! 

Thou  strength  of  youth,  and  mighty  love's  first  hour ! 

Lord,  teach  me  how  to  worship  Thee  aright. 

And  use  Life's  morning  in  pure  chastity. 

Living  and  dying  in  the  name  of  Love. 

For  who  could  live  to  win  a  Paradise 

For  self  alone !    Teach  us  to  conquer,  then, 

Ourselves  and  Sin,  indeed,  but  learn  to  praise, 

As  young  birds  sing,  the  glory  of  the  world ! " 

Thus  Mother  Nature  in  her  old,  old  way 

Taught  the  young  man :  and  Nathan,  strengthened  thus. 

With  resolution  ripe,  when  sunset  came, 

Met  Phcebe  going  homeward  with  the  herd. 

And  spoke  to  her,  and  told  her  all  his  mind. 

She,  knowing  not  what  to  answer,  answered  not 

Till  she  had  laid  her  hand  in  perfect  faith 

Within  his  own ;  then,  finding  words,  she  said, 

"  Thee  is  right,  Nathan ;  nor  can  I  live  fitly 

Without  thee !"   "  Let  us,  then,"  he  said,  "  go  hence 

And  serve  with  the  world's  people  till  we  gain 

Store  for  our  marriage-day  and  humUe  home." 

Like  some  far  cape  whereon  a  morning  mist 
Hangs  a  white  veil,  by  early  breezes  rent, 
Such  was  the  face  of  Phoebe  while  he  spoke. 
Then  she,  "  Ah,  Nathan !    What  of  Dorothy, 
What  of  the  brethren  ?    Must  we  leave  them  here 
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Lonely  for  us,  their  children  ?     Let  us  first 

In  solemn  convocation  tell  our  nee^, 

And  ask  them  for  their  blessing  and  farewell." 

Thus  Phoebe  said,  but  Nathan  answered,  "  Nay, 

So  should  we  first  ask  what  they  may  not  give." 

But  Phoebe,  gently  urgent,  won  at  last 

"  Yea,"  from  his  lips,  and  hand  in  hand  they  went 

Through  evening  fields  of  heavy  bended  grain. 

And  hand  in  hand  they  stood  before  them  all. 
The  Church's  conclave  gathered  to  this  end, 
Silent,  till  Nathan  spoke,  and  speaking  shook. 
Though  with  low  voice,  the  temple  of  each  heart. 
,    "  I,  Nathan,  love  thee,  Phoebe,  as  God  said 
A  man  should  love  a  woman ;"  there  Ke  paused. 
And  Phoebe,  as  an  echo  may  give  back 
What  we  give — ^more  melodious— answered  straight, 
"  I,  Phoebe,  love  thee,  Nathan,  in  the  Lord, 
To  follow  thee  and  live  a  faithful  wife. 
Forsaking  brethren  and  these  sisters  dear." 
She  ended,  and  a  low  cry  sudden  smote 
Upon  her  ear,  a  vision  of  quick  death 
Lay  on  the  ground  before  her,  the  while  she. 
As  turned  to  stone,  moved  not,  but  other  hands 
Took  Dorothy  like  one  dead,  and  bore  her  home. 
There  lay  she,  night  and  day,  turned  toward  the  wall, 
Breathing,  but  speaking  not,  though  Phoebe  cast 
Her  arms  about  her,  weeping  bitterly. 
And  praying  foi;  one  word  before  she  wdnt. 
But  when  the  dawn  relumed  a  second  time, 
Those  two  passed,  penniless,  across  the  vale, 
Leaving  the  world  they  knew^behind  them,  brave 
To  seek  another  at  the  feet  of  Love. 

Five  years  went  by,  and  Phoebe  served  the  time 

With  a  kind  mistress ;  yet  she  often  thought, 

When  the  world's  people  laughed  at  Shaker  ways 

(For  such  they  call  them),  of  that  service  pure. 

That  living  aaid  that  dying  for  the  Lord 

As  they  believe,  that  scorning  of  the  flesh. 

And  all  that  stem  denial  of  man's  self 

To  do  the  awful  service  of  High  God 

And  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  His  Son. 

For  in  the  world,  although  the  name  of  Christ 

Seemed  not  unknown,  rich  tables  groaned  with  sweets, 

While  hungry  children  lived  forgot  near  by, 

And  women  gathered  costly  garments  up 

Lest  they  should  touch  a  filthy  beggar's  foot. 

Some  all  day  long  on  purple  cushions  lay, 

Or  danced,  or  sang,  or  gaily  charioted, 

Moved  over  noiseless  turf,  past  swaying  flowers. 

To  gaze  upon  some  pageant  of  the  plain. 

Or  watch  the  white- winged  ships  on  summer  seas ; 

While  other  women  in  the  noisome  town 

Toiled  through  the  burning  heat  of  August  noon, 

And  never  knew  the  beauty  of  green  fields, 

Save  by  the  light  of  saddening  memories. 

Thus  Phoebe  saw  and  questioned,  thus  she  lived 
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And  faithful  served  through  winter  mto  spring ; 
And  Nathan,  waiting,  in  this  winter  of  delay 
Found  a  bright  summer. 

Till  at  length  the  hour  came  1 
The  one  glad  hour  wherein  all  earthly  bliss 
Doth  culminate  and  whiten  into  bloom. 
And  Nathan  canied  Phoebe  to  their  home, 
The  old-time  cottage  near  a  walnut-tree 
Close  to  the  sandy  limit  of  salt  waves, 
Where  in  his  childhood  he  had  learned  to  love 
Voices,  and  glooms,  and  glories  of  the  sea. 

Thus  the  first  summer  passed,  and  autumn  came. 

And  Phoebe  ofttimes  stood  in  mist  alone        ,  ' 

Upon  the  shrouded  ocean's  awful  verge, 

But  ever  heard  the  voice  of  singing  birds. 

Above  the  noisy  battle  of  the  waves. 

Chirping  unseen,  about  her  cottage  eaves. 

A.  village  near,  stood  grappling  to  the  rocks, 

Tom  by  wild  storms,  salt-eaten  to  the  heart ; 

Here  Phcebe  gladdened  many  a  widow's  door 

With  share  of  her  own  gladness ;  strong  through  Love, 

She  lifted  now  the  burdens  of  the  rest. 

And  taught  how  bright  joy  indestructible. 

Sown  in  these  seeds  of  earth,  from  earth  shall  spring ! 

Thus  giving  ever,  ever  there  remained 

Deep  floods  of  ecstasy  upon  her  soul ; 

Till  often,  passing,  gazed  she  curiously 

On  other  faces,  asking  if  the  Lord 

Could  give  such  happiness  to  other  homes ! 

And  Nathan  looked  into  his  baby's  eyes 

As  if  he  looked  upon  the  blue  of  heaven. 

And  prayed  there,  with  a  stillness  in  his  heart. 

While  the  child  babbled. 

So  their  morning  went, 
And  the  noon  ripened ;  ever  more  and  more 
They  gave  out  of  this  fulness  of  their  life 
As  growing  Love  grew  richer — ^their  one  store ; 
And  while  they  sang  their  wonted  vesper  hymn. 
They  thought  on  those  dear  sisters,  brethren  dear. 
Who  rose  and  danced  their  praise  before  the  Lord 
With  saddened  hearts  and  white,  tear-channelled  cheeks, 
Dying,  while  living,  of  immortal  thirst. 

One  night  dreamed  Phcebe  of  the  ancient  wheel. 
Where  Dorothy  seemed  to  sit,  and  spinning,  sing. 
When  day  returned  and  hot  mists  lay  asleep 
On  the  far  seas,  while  breezes  stirred  the  com, 
And  butterflies  and  humming-birds  and  bees 
Darted  and  hummed  and  buzzed  about  the  porch, 
And  Phcebe,  busied,  murmiued  half  aloud 
Some  memory  of  the  song  that  filled  her  night, 
Retuming  in  dim  changes  of  her  dream, — 
A  woman  passed,  with  weary  feet,  unheard, 
Through  the  green  footpath  up  to  Phod^*s  door. 
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Seen  of  the  child,  he  tugged  his  mother's  skirts 
Until  he  drew  her  where  the  woman  ky, 
Fallen,  as  in  petition,  at  her  journey's  epd. 
Then  Phoebe  cried  out  in  one  mighty  wail, 
"  O  Dorothy,  my  sister,  art  thou  come  ?" 
And  lifted  her,  and  held  her  to  her  heart ; 
But  she,  ere  she  could  speak,  a*  storm  of  tears 
Let  fall,  from  meeting  clouds  of  joy  and  pain 
Unwonted  to  her  heart ;  while  Phoebe  said : 
"  There  is  small  need  of  speech  between  us  now 
To  tell  the  story  of  thy  pilgrimage !" 
And  Dorothy,  strong  by  hearing  her  sweet  voice. 
Made  answer :  "  Long  have  I  stood  in  loneliness. 
And  leaped  and  sung  before  the  church,  as  if 
A  heart  of  praise  were  in  me !     Others  said, 
'Behold  a  saint,  for  hath  she  not  her  griefs? 
Yet  is  she  ever  joyful  in  our  faith. 
Putting  aside  all  sweetness  of  the  earth. 
To  make  the  cross  more  heavy  that  she  bears.' 
I  heard  them,  and  I  knew  my  wicked  heart 
Was  turning  false  I     My  soul  was  filled  with  hate 
Toward  those  who  let  thee,  helpless,  go,  to  starve. 
Perchance,  on  some  highway ;  and  brooding  thus  . 
My  being  slowly  curdled  toward  them  all. 
As  night  and  morning  I  remembered  thee. 
I  could  not  pray,  for  prayer  is  bom  of  love, 
And  now  I  hated ; — ^hated  the  calm  gloze 
Worn  over  every  face,  whatever  the  thought ; — 
Hated  their  movement  slow,  and  gradual  dance. 
While  my  hot  heart  flew  ever  after  thee. 
One  morn  I  said,  *  The  Holy  Word  is  written. 
My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light ! 
Will  not  the  Father  show  me  how  to  read  ?' 
And  rising  from  my  bed  I  saw  a  shade 
Fall  between  me  and  the  new-risen  sun, 
Wherefrom  there  came  a  voice  articulate. 
Kneeling,  I  heard :  *  Go  thou,  and  burdens  bear 
For  others ;  thus  thy  burden  shall  prove  light ! 
He  who  shall  love  his  neighbor  as  himself 
Most  truly  loveth  Me ! ' 

Then  I  said  in  fear, 
*  How  heavy  are  the  burdens  of  this  sect,' 
As  if  to  try  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Again  I  heard,  *  I  am  no  more  in  the  world. 
But  these  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee.' 
Then  first  I  knew  we  were  not  set  apart,  ^ 

Save  in  proud  fancy,  from  that  outer  world. 
And  here  the  seed  of  sordid  cares  must  grow, 
Ambition,  selfishness,  and  thoughts  of  gain, 
The  common  fruitage  of  the  common  heart, 
Unbound,  unguided,  by  those  human  cords 
Of  natural  love,  which  fetter  earth  to  heaven. 
So  I  departed,  and  have  sought  for  thee 
Long,  up  and  down  the  weary  face  of  the  land. 
But  now  I  find  thee,  all  the  strength  of  life. 
The  frozen  current  of  young  joy,  the  breath 
Of  summer  days,  the  gladness  of  high  noon, 
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The  noble  indolence  of  evening,  gift  of  sleep, 
And  freshness  of  the  morning,  are  restored ; 
Youth  shining  back  across  my  length  of  days/' 

Thus  Dorothy  remained  and  blessed  their  house 
Until  the  day  whereof  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 
When  other  mansions  are  prepared  for  us. 
Then,  while  her  spirit  vanished,  gazed  those  three 
As  they  would  follow  through  the  vault  of  heaven, 
Death's  way  made  beautiful  by  the  feet  of  Love. 

— Mtumillat^s  Magazine. 
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THE   RECENT  STAR-SHOWER,   AND  STAR  SHOWERS  GENERALLY. 


On  November  27  last,  several  days  af- 
ter astronomers  had  given  up  a^l  hopes  of 
recognizing  any  conspicuous  traces  of  the 
great  November  meteor  system,  there  oc- 
curred a  remarkable  display  of  shooting- 
stars.  Meteors  fell  for  about  five  hours  at 
an  average  rate  of  nearly  two  thousand 
per  hour.  In  brilliancy  they  were  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  which  fell  during 
the  memorable  display  of  November, 
1866  ;  but  they  were  fully  as  numerous. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps, 
that  after  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  November  meteors, 
many  of  the  observers  of  the  recent  display 
should  have  supposed  that  it  belonged  to 
that  now  celebrated  system  or  stream. 
Were  this  the  case,  although  the  phenome- 
non would  not  be  without  interest,  yet  we 
should  scarcely  care  to  discuss  it  in  these 
pages.  For,  to  say  truth,  the  subject  of 
the  November  shooting-stars  has  become 
somewhat  well-worn ;  and  moreover,  there 
is  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  system  which 
may  not  be  found  fully  described  in  extant 
treatises  on  astronomy.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  only  was  the  recent  display  al- 
together unconnected  with  the  Leonides 
(as  the  November  meteors  are  called),  but 
there  are  circumstances  which  gave  it  a 
peculiar  interest  and  significance.  Care- 
fully considered,  it  will  be  found  to  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  meteo- 
ric astronomy,  and  especially  on  that  very 
remarkable  relation  which  associates  mete- 
ors with  comets. 

Since  it  chances,  also,  that  a  new  and 
siomewhat  startling  theory  of  the  origin  of 
certain  meteor  systems  has  recently  been 
propounded,  and  is  apparently  supported 
by  evidence  of  considerable  weight,  we 
think  that  this  is  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  again  touching  on  a  subject  which  in 


November,  1871,  we  discussed  in  these 
pages  at  some  length.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  paper  referred  to, — 
entitled  "  Meteors  —  Seed-bearing  and 
otherwise," — we  showed  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  some  meteoric  masses  which 
fall  on  our  earth  have  been  expelled  either 
from  the  sun  or  from  one  or  other  of  his 
fellow-suns,  the  stars.  We  shall  now  show 
how  similar  evidence  must  (it  would  seem) 
be  interpreted  in  the  case  of  meteor-systems 
which  certainly  have  not  come  from  the 
sun,  while  a  stellar  origin  is  almost  as  cer- 
tainly out  of  the  question.  The  falling- 
stars  seen  on  November  27  last  belong  to 
this  category. 

But  it  may  be  asked  in  the  first  place 
how  we  can  be  sure  that  those  shooting- 
stars  were  not  Leonides.  The  answer  b 
not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place,  every  shower  of  falling- 
stars  comes  as  certainly  from  a  definite 
direction  as  a  shower  of  rain  falling  when  a 
strong  and  steady  wind  is  blowing;  and 
apart  from  all  question  of  date,  a  star- 
shower  falling  in  one  direction  cannot  well 
be  mistaken  for  one  falling  in  another  di- 
rection. Now  the  contrast  which  exists  in 
this  respect  between  the  so-called  Novem- 
ber meteors — that  is,  the  Leonides — and 
those  which  fell  on  November  27  last,  was 
of  the  most  decided  character.  The  Leo- 
nides, regarded  as  a  shower,  meet  the  earth 
almost  full  front ;  the  shower  of  last  No- 
vember fell  from  behind.  Here  we  refer 
to  the  earth's  motion  in  her  orbit.  As  she 
circles  round  the  sun  she  of  course  always 
directs  her  motion  towards  some  point 
upon  that  circle  in  the  heavens  which 
marks  the  sun's  seeming  yearly  journey 
round  the  earth;  and  in  November  her 
course  is  directed  towards  the  constellation 
of  the  Lion.    It  is  from  out  that  constel- 
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lation — so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned 
• — that  the  Leonides  travel  to  meet  her. 
Were  it  not  for  a  slight  fall  from  the  north, 
it  might  be  said  that  they  meet  her  full 
front ;  and  their  course  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  shower  borne  by  a  fierce  wind, 
and  meeting  a  person  who  travels  so  as  di- 
rectly to  face  the  wind.  But  the  shower 
of  November  27  came  from  a  region  of 
the  heavens  lying  somewhat  north  of  the 
constellation  Aries,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  long  way  from  the  Lion  :  the 
Ram  is  indeed  only  separated  by  the  Fish- 
es from  the  Water-bearer ;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 27  the  earth  is  travelling  directly  away 
from  a  point  in  the  Water-bearer  on  the 
side  towards  the  Fishes.  So  that  the 
shower  fell  from  behind.  It  came  down- 
wards, also,  or  from  the  north,  with  a  much 
greater  slant  than  in  the  case  of  the  Leo- 
nides ;  and  it  fell  firom  the  outer  side  of  the 
earth's  track — that  is,  from  the  side  away 
from  the  sun.* 

There  can  be  no  possibility,  then,  that 
the  shower  of  last  November  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Leonides. 

But  another  question  will  at  once  sug- 
gest itself.  Astronomers  have  lately  been 
in  the  habit  of  predicting  star-showers,  and 
on  the  whole  not  without  success.  How 
was  it  that  the  late  shower  had  not  been  in 
any  way  announced  ? 

To  this  it  must  be  replied  in  the  first 
place  that  pieteoric  astronomy  is  a  science 
of  quite  recent  birth.  A  very  few  years 
ago  astronomers  were  far  from  feeling  as- 
sured that  meteors  are  astronomical  phe- 
nomena at  all.  Very  few  facts  were 
known  which  could  enable  astronomers  to 
make  predictions  even  respecting  one  or 
two  of  the  more  remarkable  meteor  systems ; 
while  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  a  far 
greater  number  were  unclassified.  These 
meteors — sporadic^  as  Humboldt  called 
them — might  belong  to  systems  capable  of 
giving  rise  on  occasion  to  great  meteoric 
displays,  precisely  as  the  Leonides  for  a 
score  of  years  in  succession  may  show  on- 
ly a  few  stragglers,  and  then  during  several 
years  produce  remarkable  showers.    But 

*  If  a  somewhat  commonplace  illustration  (but 
the  aptest  which  occurs  to  us)  be  permitted,  we 
may  compare  the  Leonides  to  a  shower  of  missiles 
thrown  at  a  rider  in  a  circus  from  the  front  seat  in 
the  lower  tier  of  bpxes  so  as  to  strike  him  in  the 
face,  while  the  shower  of  last  November  may  be 
compared  to  a  shower  thrown  from  a  back  seat  of 
a  higher  tier  so  m  to  strike  him  from  above  and 
from  the  outside,  but  also  slightly  from  the  rear. 


astronomers  could  only  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  displays,  in  the  case  of  near- 
ly all  those  meteor  streams  which  were 
known  only  by  their  stragglers.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  whatever  of  forming  the 
vaguest  idea  as  to  the  possible  occurrence 
of  star-showers  belonging  to  any  given 
system.  There  is  scarcely  a  night  in  the 
year  when  a  display  of  meteors  may  not 
occur — a  display  belonging  to  a  recognized 
meteor  stream,  but  one  whose  period  has 
not  been  determined. 

The  very  fact  that  astronomers  recognize 
an  association  between  meteors  and  comets 
shows  that  a  long  interval  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  periods  of  most  of  the  meteor 
systems  can  be  determined.  For  we  see 
that  the  November  meteors  exhibit  their 
great  displays  at  intervals  of  about  thirty- 
three  years,  this  being  the  period  of  the 
comet  they  belong  to;  and  the  August 
meteors  have  probably  an  interval  of  about 
1 50  years,  corresponding  to  the  period  of 
the  comet  of  1862  j  but  many  of  the  comets 
observed  by  astronomers  have  periods 
measured  not  by  decades  of  years,  but  by 
centuries,  and  even  by  thousands  of  years. 

But  it  chances  that,  in  a  quiet  sort  of 
way,  astronomers  had  discussed  the  possi- 
ble occurrence  of  a  star-shower-  during  the 
last  week  in  November,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  shower  actually  seen  was 
the  one  thus  looked  for.  The  circum- 
stances are  somewhat  remarkable. 

There  is,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  there  was — a  celebrated  comet  called 
Gambart's  by  the  French,  but  by  all  other 
astronomers  named  after  the  German  as- 
tronomer Biela.  This  comet  was  first 
fairly  discovered  in  February,  1826,  though 
it  had  been  seen  in  the  years  1772  and 
1805.  It  was  found  to  revolve  round  the 
sun  in  about  6}  years,  and  on  a  path 
approaching  very  closely  indeed  to  the 
earth's.  Indeed,  great  alarm  was  expe- 
rienced when  the  return  of  the  comet  was 
expected  in  1832 ;  for  it  was  shown  by  the 
calculations  of  astronomers  that  the  head 
of  the  comet  would  actually  envelope  the 
part  of  the  earth's  orbit  which  she  crosses 
on  November  30.  This,  in  fact,  happened ; 
but  since  it  happened  (as  predicted)  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1832,  when  the  earth  was 
a  month's  journey  from  that  part  of  her 
orbit,  of  course  there  was  no  collision. 
Twice  more  the  comet  circled  on  its  wide 
path,  extending  far  beyond  the  orbit  of 
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Jupiter;  and  again  in  1846  it  was  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  under  the  careful  tele- 
scopic scrutiny  of  astronomers.     It  was 
then  that,  almost  under  their  eyes,  the 
comet  behaved  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner.    Up  to   the  •13th    of  January  the 
comet  had  presented  its  usual  aspect,  a 
round    hairy-looking    head    enclosing    a 
brighter  nudeus,  and  a  narrow,  straight, 
and  rather  short  tail ;  but  on  that  day^  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  telescopist  who 
first  recognized  the  change,  the  comet  was 
found  to  be  double.    There,  in  the  place 
of  the  single  comet  of  the  day  before,  were 
"two    distinct    comets,"  says    Sir    John 
Herschel, "  each  with  a  head,  coma,  and  a 
little  nucleus  of  its  own ;"  and  each  with 
a  tail  also,  if  the  pictures  by  the  German 
observers  are  to  be  trusted.     "  What  do- 
mestic trouble  caused  the  secession,"  pro- 
ceeds Herschel,  "  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture, but  the  two  receded  farther  and 
fisuther  from  each  other  up  to   a  certain 
moderate  distance,  with  some  degree  of 
mutual  communication,  and  a  very  odd 
interchange  of  light — one  day  one  head 
being  brighter  and  another  the  other — till 
they  seem  to  have  agreed  finally  to  part 
company.     The  oddest  part  of  the  story, 
however,  is  yet  to  come.    The  year  1852 
brought  round  the  time  for  their  reappear- 
ance, and  behold!  there  they  both  were, 
at  about  the  same    distance  from  each 
other,  and  both  visible  in  one  telescope. 

In  1859,  when  the  comet  next  came 
near  the  earth,  circumstances  were  such 
that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  it.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  situated  as  to  be  lost  in  the  sun's 
light.  But  in  1866  the  double  comet 
should  have  been  well  seen.  In  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  both  comets  would 
appear,  astronomers  carefully  searched  the 
track  which  had  been  calculated  for  these 
bodies,  but  without  success.  In  some  as 
yet  unexplained  way  both  the  comets  had 
been  either  dissipated  or  destroyed. 

Now,  during  the  autumn  of  1872 
another  period  of  the  comet's  revolution 
was  completed,  and  again  a  search  was 
instituted.  Mr.  Hind  calculated  the  path 
of  the  chief  comet  of  the  pair  on  three 
different  suppositions  as  to  the  date  of 
nearest  approach ;  more  care  was  expend- 
ed in  the  search  than  in  1866  (when  the 
non-appearance  of  the  comet  took  astrono- 
mers by  surprise) ;  but  all  attempts  to  re- 
discover the  comet  proved  ineffectual,  and 
it  is  now  generally  believed  among  astro- 


nomers that  Biela's  comet  will  never  be 
seen  again  as  a  comet 

We  do  not  discuss  here  the  probable 
manner  or  cause  of  the  comet's  dissipa- 
tion, because  for  our  present  purpose  we 
only  require  to  consider  those  parts  of  the 
comet's  history  which  are  related  to  the  re- 
cent meteoric  display.  The  association 
between  the  star-shower  and  the  vanished 
comet  must  now  be  indicated. 

We  have  seen  that  the  comet's  path 
crosses  close  by  the  earth's.  Consequently, 
the  association  between  comets  and  meteors 
now  recognised  by  astronomers  leads  us 
to  expect  that  the  earth,  in  crossing  the 
comet's  track,  would  be  saluted  by  me- 
teors. What  we  have  learned  from  the 
November  meteors  teaches  us  further  to 
expect  that  the  most  remarkable  display 
of  these  Bielan  meteors  would  occur  when 
the  earth  crossed  the  comet's  track  soon 
after  the  comet  had  "  gone  that  way."  So 
that  since  the  comet  passed  early  last  au- 
tumn, it  was  to  be  expected  that  Uie  earth's 
passage  of  the  comet's  track  late  in  the  au- 
tumn months  would  be  attended  by  a  me- 
teoric display. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  1832  the 
earth's  destruction  was  expected  because 
the  comet  crossed  the  part  of  the  earth's 
orbit  which  she  traverses  on  November  30. 
So  that  if  matters  had  remained  unaltered 
a  display  of  Bielan  meteors  was  to  be  ex- 
pected on  the  night  of  November  30.  But 
it  was  known  that  the  place  of  passage, 
owing  to  perturbations  of  the  comet,  is 
shifting  backwards  along  the  earth's  track, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  November  27, 
the  very  day  of  the  recent  star-shower, 
would  correspond  with  the  time  of  the 
earth's  crossing  the  comet's  track.  For 
Dr.  Weiss,  a  German  astronomer,  calcu- 
lated that  in  1858  the  date  of  passage 
would  be  November  28 ;  and  comparing 
this  with  the  fact  that  in  1830  the  date 
was  November  30,  we  see  that  the  date 
for  the  present  year  would  be  Novemb^ 
27.* 
Next,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  Bielan 

*  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  enter  here  into 
the  recondite  considerations  affecting  the  esti- 
mated position  of  the  comet's  path.  What  is 
said  above  suffices  to  show  in  a  general  way  that 
November  27  is  about  the  right  day  at  present ; 
but  the  real  shifHng  of  the  date  takes  place  in  a 
very  complicated  fashion,  the  mere  description  of 
which  would  be  quite  unsuited  for  these  pages, 
while  the  explaiuUioii  eouM  only  be  ttnderstood 
by  the  inadieiiiaticitm 
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meteors    would  salute   the  earth.      The 
comet  travels  in  the  same  direction  round 
the  sun  as  the  earth,  and,  moving  more 
swiftly  than  the  earth  when  in  her  neigh- 
borhood, can  manifestly  only  reach  her 
fix)m  behind.    The  comet  also  crosses  her 
track  from  the  outside,  travelling  on  a  path 
slightly  inclined  downwards,  or  from  the 
north.    All  this  agrees  with  what  we  sta- 
ted above  as  to  the  course  of  the  meteors 
seen  last  November.     But  the  agreement 
is  very  close  indeed  when  details  are  con- 
sidered.   We  can  tell  the  very  part  of  the 
heavens  whence  the  comet  would  seem  to 
come  if  at  any  time  it  actually  overtook 
the  earth;  and  this  part  of  the  heavens 
(making  the  calculation  for  the  year  1872) 
would  be  close  to  the  feet  of  Andromeda. 
Now,  the  best  accounts  of  the  recent  me- 
teoric display  describe  the  shower  as  hav- 
ing its  "radiant  point"  in  that  very  re- 
gion of  the  heavens.     By  the  best  accounts, 
we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  those  which 
agree  best  with  the  theory  that  the  meteors 
bdonged  to  Biela's  comet,  but  those  which 
came  from  the  most  practised  observers. 
To  show  that  we  are  not  exaggerating  the 
value  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  we 
quote  the  account  received  from  Professor 
Grant,  of  the  Glasgow  Observatory.     Pro- 
fessor Grant  is  not  only  known  as  a  most 
skilful  astronomer  and  mathematician,  bu- 
he  has  also  paid  special  attention  to  met 
teoric  phenomena.    We  give   the  whole 
account,  partly  because  of  its  general  in- 
terest, and  partly  because  it  gives  weight 
to  the  determination  of  the  radiant  point. 
"  At  5.35,"  says  the  account,  "  when  a  se- 
ries of  observations  were  commenced  by 
Professor  Grant  and  his  assistants  at  the 
Observatory,  only  forty  meteors  were  seen 
to  fall  within  five  minutes.    The  number 
gradually  increased,  the  maximum  being 
attained  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  when  366 
were  counted  by  one  observer  in  five  mi- 
nutes.   As  the  region  of  observation  of 
any  one  person  was  necessarily  limited,  we 
may  assume  that  the  whole  number  ac- 
tually visible  in  the  heavens  was  much 
greater,  and  that  it  would  not  be  less  than 
1600    within  the  time  specified.     From 
8.15  onwards  the  meteoric  shower  gradu- 
ally lessened,  until  at   10.10   only   fifty 
shooting-stars  were  counted  in  five  min- 
utes.   The  radiant  point  was  a  little  above 
the  star  Gamma  Andromedae.    At  times 
three  or  four  meteors  darted  at  once  across 
the  sky,  like  a  dx>wer  of  serpents,  some  of 


them  leaving  behind  masses  of  light  of  a 
pale  red  color."  Again,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe, 
of  the  Highfield  House  Observatory,  Not- 
tingham, telegraphed  as  follows  on  Wed- 
nesday night :  "  From  ten  minutes  to  six 
to  the  present  time  (7.30,)  a  very  great 
shower  of  meteors  has  fallen.  They  still 
continue.    The  radiant  is  in  Andromeda." 

It  thus  appears  certain  that  the  display 
of  November  27  was  a  shower  of  Bielan 
meteors.  But  the  reader  may  desire  to 
have  some  evidence  showing  that  this  is 
not  an  after- thought,  but  in  accordance 
with  ideas  expressed  before  the  display 
took  place.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
mention  that,  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of 
the  Astronomical  Society  published  on 
October  24,  1872,  a  month  before  the 
star- shower,  there  appeared  a  list  of  132 
meteor  streams,  amongst  which  is  one  (No. 
1 20),  whose  date  is  set  at  November  30  by 
the  Italian  observers,  Schiaparelli  and 
Zezioli,  while  our  English  meteor-students 
set  it  down  for  November  25;  and  not 
only  is  the  radiant  of  this  shower  set  in 
Andromeda,  but  the  remark  is  appended 
that  the  shower  is  "  supposed  by  d* Arrest 
and  Weiss  to  be  connected  with  Biela*s 
comet."  Then,  in  the  same  number,  but 
in  another  article.  Professor  Herschel  in- 
vites astronomers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  a 
display  of  Bielan  meteors,  mentioning  that 
"  the  date  of  the  earth's  passage  through 
the  comet's  orbit  now  falls  in  the  end  of 
November." 

But  the  actual  appearance  of  the  shower, 
so  soon  after  Biela's  comet  had  passed, 
combined  with  the  perfect  agreement  be- 
tween the  movements  of  the  meteors  and 
the  position  of  the  comet's  path,  must  be 
regarded  as  rendering  certain  that  which 
before  had  been  but  highly  probable. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  display  of  No- 
vember 27  may  be  perfectly  aslured  that 
they  were  then  watching  the  fall  of  bodies 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  comets  ever  studied  by  as- 
tronomers. The  collision  so  dreaded  in 
1832  was  in  1872  actually  in  progress ;  the 
process  of  dissipation  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  was  illustrated  and,  perhaps, 
carried  to  a  farther  stage  last  November ; 
and,  lastly,  the  disappearance  of  Biela's 
comet  becomes  explicable  when  we  per- 
ceive of  what  slight  materials  the  comet's 
train  is  formed.  During  the  five  hours  of 
the  display  the  earth  tunnelled  a  path  (as 
it  were)  through  this  train — a  pathaquar- 
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ter  of  a  million  of  miles  long,  and  having 
a  circular  section  nearly  8,000  miles  in 
diameter ;  and  yet,  in  this  enormous  tubu- 
lar section  of  the  train,  having  a  volume  of 
about  twelve  millions  of  millions  of  cubic 
miles,  there  were  but  son>e  thousands  of 
scattered  shreds  of  matter,  so  minute  as  to 
be  unable  to  penetrate  our  atmosphere. 
Melted  and  vaporized  high  in  the  more 
tenuous  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  these 
small  bodies  doubdess  sank  in  the  form  of 
an  impalpable  powder  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  occupying  many  days,  perhaps,  in 
their  descent 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  circumstances  in  shooting-star  dis- 
plays which  are  essentially  different  from 
those  which  we  took  into  account  in  deal- 
ing with  meteorites  and  aerolites. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  our 
evidence  respecting  meteorites  was  based 
on  the  actual  analysis,  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopical, of  masses  which  have  fallen 
upon  the  earth  from  interplanetary  spaces. 
Shooting-stars  do  not  fall  as' masses;  and 
though  their  nature  may  be  to  some  extent 
inferred  fr6m  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
their  light,  as  well  as  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  light  which  they 
emit,  we  are  unable  to  apply  to  them  the 
reasoning  which  had  chief  weight  in  the 
case  of  meteorites.  We  cannot  assert  that 
the  substance  of  shooting-stars  came  origi- 
nally from  some  star  or  sun  in  space,  on 
the  strength  either  of  the  molecular  strift- 
ture  of  those  bodies  or  of  their  chemical 
condition,  for  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
on  either  point.  A  shooting-star  may,  for 
aught  that  is  known,  contain,  like  meteoric 
iron,  an  excess  of  occluded  hydrogen ;  or, 
when  it  first  reaches  our  atmosphere,  it 
may  have  that  peculiar  microscopical  struc- 
ture which  has  led  Mr.  Sorby  to  regard 
certain  meteorites  as  expelled  from  glowing 
orbs  like  our  sun  and  his  fellow  suns :  but 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
either  condition  prevails. 

There  are  certain  circumstances,  how- 
ever, about  such  meteor  systems  as  the 
Leonides,  Perseides,  and  these  Bielan 
shooting-stars,  which  have  a  very  decided 
bearing  on  the  question  of  their  origin. 

If  a  meteoric  mass  were  expelled  from 
the  sun,  it  would  return  to  the  sun,  unless 
either  it  encountered  one  of  the  planets, 
or  else  had  been  expelled  with  a  velocity 
great  enough  to  carry  it  for  ever  away 
from  the  sun.      For  the  latter  event  to 


happen,  a  velocity  of  about  380  miles  per 
second  must  be  imparted;  and  then  the 
body  would  pass  away  not  only  from  the 
sun,  but  from  the  solar  system,  and  after  a 
few  millions  of  years  had  elapsed  would 
pay  a  visit  to  some  other  star.  After  cir- 
cling around  this  star,  the  body,  if  it  es- 
caped collision  with  one  or  other  of  the 
worlds  circling  around  the  star,  and  if  its 
course  carried  it  clear  of  the  star  itself, 
would  pass  away  again,  and  enjoy  another 
interstellar  journey  lasting  for  a  few  rail- 
lions  of  years. 

Of  course  the  same  holds  with  meteors 
visiting  our  system  from  other  stars.  They 
reach  the  neighborhood  of  the  solar  system 
after  a  journey  lasting  millions  of  years 
(even  when  they  come  from  the  nearest 
star) ;  and  if  they  escape  entanglement  in 
our  system,  they  return  to  the  interstellar 
depths,  though  not  by  the  road  which 
brought  them  here. 

Now  the  shooting-star  systems  we  have 
mentioned  behave  in  quite  another  fashion. 
They  travel  round  the  sun  in  closed  orbits 
and  in  periods  of  moderate  length.  Most 
of  them  do  not  approach  the  sun  within 
fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  miles,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  possibility  of  their  having  once 
been  expelled  from  the  sun.  For  even  it 
a  body  expelled  from  the  sun,  instead  of 
4-etuming  directly  to  him,  were  enabled 
(through  the  cflfects  of  planetary  perturba- 
tion) to  steer  dear  of  ms  mass,  its  course 
would  nevertheless  pass  very  near  to  him 
for  ever  after. 

Whence,  then,  can  these  meteor  streams 
come  ?  They  cannot  have  come  originally 
from  the  sun  ;  and  it  is  only  by  entangle- 
ment in  our  system  that  meteor  systems 
conung  from  other  suns  can  be  compelled 
to  circle  around  the  sun.  So  that  hither- 
to the  theory  has  been  accepted  that  these 
meteor  systems  are  actually  visitants  from 
interstellar  space,  which  have  J>een  en- 
angled  by  the  attraction  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
and  so  compelled  to  take  up  their  present 
paths. 

But  it  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
that  enormous  difficulties  surround  this 
theory.  The  giant  planets,  Neptune,  Ura- 
nus, Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  undoubtedly  have 
power  enough  to  compel  a  visitant  from 
mterplanetary  space  to  circle  in  a  closed 
orbit  round  the  sun,  if  only  the  course  of 
the  said  visitant  carries  him  near  enough 
to  the  particular  giant  planet  which  is  to 
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accomplish  the  work.  But  the  approach 
must  be  very  close  indeed,  or  else  the  vis- 
itant will  not  be  entreated  to  stay  within 
our  system.  The  matter  is  a  very  simple 
one.  What  induces  the  body  to  visit  our 
solar  system  is  the  sun's  attraction.  This 
force  acts  on  the  body  for  millions  of  years 
before  the  body  reaches  even  the  outskirts 
of  our  system,  and  in  the  course  of  those 
years  the  body  acquires  an  enormous  ve- 
locity sunwards.  This  velocity  would 
carry  it,  if  undisturbed,  close  up  to  the  sun, 
round  whose  orb  the  body  would  swiftly 
make  a  half  circular  swoop,  and  would 
then  be  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the 
very  same  velocity  which  had  brought  it 
close  to  the  sun.  If  this  is  to  be  prevented, 
it  can  only  be  by  some  planet  depriving 
the  body  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  velo- 
city, and  so  taking  away  (in  fact)  its  power 
of  retreating.*  To  do  this  a  planet  must 
be  peculiarly  placed.  It  must  be  jiearly 
on  the  course  of  the  arriving  body ;  but 
that  is  by  no  means  sufficient :  indeed, 
the  action  of  a  planet  so  placed  would 
simply  be  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  body  as  it  approached,  and  it  is 
precisely  the  contrary  effect  which  is  in  the 
long  run  to  be  produced.  A  planet  must 
be  so  placed  that  it  draws  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  place  where  the  body  will 
cross,  but  not  so  near  as  to  exert  its  most 
powerful  action  until  the  body  has  passed 
that  place,  Then^  the  body  being  just  in- 
side the  planet's  course,  and  travelHng  sun- 
wards, the  planet  should  be  at  its  very 
nearest,  and  so  exert  its  greatest  pull  in 
drawing  the  body  back.  The  whole  affair 
must  be  managed  very  neatly,  so  to  speak ; 
for  the  body  will  inevitably  go  past  very 
quickly,  and  thus  the  planet  has  very  little 
time  during  which  to  exert  its  power.  Un- 
less the  planet  gets  a  really  eflfective  pull, 
owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  body  at  the 

•  The  case  may  be  thus  illustrated :  When  an 
elastic  ball  falls  from  a  great  height  on  a  hard  sur- 
face, it  rebounds  nearly  to  the  height  from  which 
it  had  fallen.  But  suppose  a  netting  to  be  inter- 
posed (not  far  from  the  hard  surface),  and  that 
though  the  body  bursts  its  way  throusrh  the  netting, 
it  only  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  best  part  of  its 
velocity :  then  the  body  will  not  rebound  to  a  great 
extent,  even  though  the  netting  be  removed.  A 
planet  may,  in  like  manner,  interfere  with  a  body 
approaching  the  sun  from  outer  space ;  and  though 
tne  body  may  get  past  the  planet,  it  mav  only  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  a  large  portion  of  its  velo- 
city ;  and  then  instead  of  returning  to  the  inter- 
stellar depths  it  will  pass  away  but  to  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  sun  (after  its  perihelion  swoop). 
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critical  moment,  the  body  will  escape  SQOt- 
free.  And  this  applies  quite  as  forcibly  to 
the  greater  giants,  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  as 
to  the  lesser  giants,  Neptune  and  Uranus ; 
for  though  the  two  former  have  greatly  the 
advantage  in  respect  of  attractive  power, 
they  have  to  deal  with  much  more  swiftly 
moving  bodies.  A  visitant  from  the  ce- 
lestial depths  would  pass  the  orbit  of  Nep- 
tune with  a  velocity  of  only  about  five 
miles  per  second,  while  it  would  cross  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
miles  per  second. 

Now,  if  this  were  all,  there  would  still 
be  strong  reason  for  doubting  whether  it 
really  has  been  by  the  entanglement  of 
visitors  from  interstellar  space  that  meteor 
streams  have  been  introduced  into  the  so- 
lar system.  Remembering  that  the  orbits 
of  the  giant  planets  are  from  a  thousand 
millions  to  5500  millions  of  miles  in  span, 
we  see  how  enormous  are  the  chances 
against  one  of  these  planets  occupying  just 
that  short  space  (a  few  thousands  of  miles 
in  length)  of  its  orbit  where  it  could  act  ef- 
ficiently on  a  body  crossing  that  orbit  in 
its  journey  from  outer  space.  But  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  a  body  so  arriving 
should  cross  the  orbit  of  anyone  of  the 
planets.  Indeed,  the  chances  are  enor- 
mously in  favor  of  its  path  crossing  the 
great  plane  of  the  planetary  movements 
far  away  from  any  planetary  orbit.  Thus, 
even  from  the  considerations  already  taken 
into  account,  we  see  that  either  there  must 
be  an  inconceivably  enormous  number  of 
visitants  from  outer  space,  or  the  giant 
planets  would  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
entrapping  even  a  few  meteors ;  whereas 
we  know  that  the  number  of  meteor  stream3> 
existing  within  the  solar  system  must  be- 
counted  by  millions. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  To  catch* 
a  single  visitant  from  outer  space  is  a  task 
altogether  easy  by  comparison  with  the 
task  of  catching  a  group  of  such  visitants. 
Now  to  take  a  single  instance,  tl>e  Novem^ 
ber  meteor  stream  occupies  at  present  a 
region  many  millions  of  times  larger  than 
the  sun,  it  has  supplied  already  many 
millions  of  falling-stars,  and  at  a^  very 
moderate  computation  it  contains  many 
billions  of  the  bodies  whose  fair  into  our 
atmosphere  produces  meteoric  displays. 
In  its  present  condition,  not  the  united 
power  of  all  the  giant  planets  could  re- 
verse the  work  originally  (according  to  the- 
ory) executed  by  Uranus  (one  of  the  least 
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of  them),  and  send  the  November  meteors 
away  into  outer  space.  But  with  every  al- 
lowance for  the  process  of  dispersion  which 
is  assumed  to  have  lengthened  and  widened 
and  depened  this  system,  is  it  conceivable 
that  it  was  ever  so  compact  as  to  enable 
Uranus  to  execute  the  neat  strategic  move- 
ment by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  cap- 
tured the  whole  flight?  If  Schiaparelli 
himself,  who  has  taken  a  chief  part  in  ad- 
vocating the  theory,  is  to  be  believed,  a 
flight  of  meteors  arriving  from  outer  space 
would  necessarily  assume  a  cylindrical  or 
lengthened  shape  long  before  it  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  our  system.  In  this 
case,  Uranus  certainly  could  not  have  cap- 
tured more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  ori- 
ginal flight  of  meteors,  and  we  are  left  to 
form  the  most  stupendous  conceptions  of 
that  cloud  of  celestial  visitants,  if  a  mere 
fragment  formed  the  November  meteor 
system.  But  taking  only  what  we  know, 
we  see  that  the  November  meteor  stream 
is  now  a  part  of  the  solar  system,  and 
therefore  if  Uranus  ever  acted  in  the  man- 
ner supposed,  he  must  have  captured  at 
least  all  the  November  stream  at  present 
recognized.  That  stream  must  once  have 
been  many  million  times  more  compact 
than  it  is  at  present ;  its  associated  comet 
must  once  have  been  so  condensed  (and 
in  close  company  with  the  meteors)  as  to 
be  utterly  unlike  the  comet  which  Dr. 
Huggins  examined  with  his  spectroscope  in 
1866 ;  and  in  fine,  added  to  all  the  marvels 
of  the  capture  itself,  we  have  to  account  for 
the  most  astounding  changes  of  condition 
alike  in  comet  and  in  meteor  train. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  same 
difficulties  present  themselves  in  account- 
ing not  only  for  all  the  known  meteor  sys- 
tems, but  for  the  myriads  of  meteor  systems 
which  must  exist  in  order  to  explain  (with 
any  degree  of  probability)  the  fact  that  the 
small  earth  encounters  so  many.  Thus  it 
appears  that  Schiaparelli*s  ideas  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  meteor  streams  now  forming 
part  of  our  solar  system  are  open  to  grave 
exception.  It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that 
they  are  demonstrably  untenable  in  at  least 
the  great  majority  of  known  instances. 

We  have  thus  been  careful  to  exhibit  the 
great  difficulties  which  surround  Schiapa- 
relli's  views,*  because  the  theory  which  we 


*  It  must  be  understood  that  our  objections  by 
no  means  extend  to  the  important  theory  estab- 
lished by  Schiaparelli,   that  meteors  and  oometi 


are  about  to  describe  seems  at  first  sight  too 
wild  and  fanciful  for  acceptance.  It  is  only 
by  showing  the  weakness  of  the  only  other 
tiieory  thus  far  advanced  that  we  can  hope 
to  claim  attention  for  that  which  is  now  to 
be  brought  forward ;  though  we  hope  to 
show  that  the  new  theory  has  strong  inde- 
pendent evidence  in  its  favor. 

Since  the  November  meteors  (still  to 
follow  their  history)  were  once  very  near  to 
Uranus,  for  so  much  is  certainly  known, 
while  nevertheless  it  is  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  captured  them  (acting  as 
officer  for  the  sun)  in  the  condition  of  a 
very  compact  cloud  or  flight,  no  resource 
«eems  open  to  us  but  to  believe  that  he  ex- 
pelled them  fi*om  his  own  orb  by  some 
mighty  eruptive  action.  And  if  we  accept 
this  view  in  the  case  of  the  November  me- 
teors, we  must  adopt  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion of  the  origin  of  meteor  systems  gene- 
rally.. 

The  new  theory  is  then  simply  this,  that 
the  streams  or  systems  which  produce  dis- 
plays of  shooting-stars^  as  well  as  the  comets 
with  which  such  streams  are  associated^  were 
at  some  distant  epoch  expelled  from  the  inte- 
rior of  one  or  other  of  the  nmjor  planets 
which  revolve  outside  the  zone  of  asteroids. 

This  theory  sounds  very  startling  at  a 
first  hearing.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  (i)  we  have  been  almost  forced  to 
believe  that  meteoric  masses  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  our  sun  or  his  fellow  suns;  (2) 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  major  planets 
were  once  in  the  condition  of  suns  (even  if 
they  are  not  at  the  present  time  the  scene 
of  processes  resembling  solar  action) ;  and 
(3)  if  a  large  sun  can  expel  matter  from 
his  globe  with  the  enormous  velocity 
necessary  to  carry  such  matter  for  ever 
away  firom  him,  it  is  more  than  conceivable 
that  smaller  suns  should  be  competent  to 
expel  matter  fix)m  their  substance  with  the 
much  smaller  velocity  necessary  to  free 
such  matter  from  the  attraction  of  the  pa- 
rent planet.  It  might  also  be  added,  that 
since  we  explain  the  downfall  of  heavy 
masses  as  due  to  solar  eruptive  energies,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  "  light- 
er metal "  of  the  shooting-stars  is  due  to 
the  eruptive  energies  of  minor  suns.  And 
it  would  appear  to  confirm  this  opinion 


are  associated.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  theory, 
and  certainly  not  in  deference  to  his  ideas  as  to 
&e  origin  of  meteors,  that  the  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety recently  awarded  its  gold  medal  to  SchiaparellL 
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that  so  far  as  observations  have  hitherto 
extended,  all  the  meteoric  streams  which 
really  belong  to  the  solar  system  (and  thus 
come  under  the  above  reasoning)  produce 
displays  of  shooting-stars  only,  not  casting 
down  upon  the  earth  any  aerolitic  masses, 
while  all  the  comets  which  are  of  compa- 
ratively short  period  are  in  like  manner  of 
secondary  importance  as  respects  their  di- 
mensions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
that  a  theory  so  surprising  should  be  sup- 
ported by  independent  evidence.  It  is, 
mdeed,  always  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  a 
theorjr  that  it  is  one  to  which  we  appear  to 
be  driven  by  the  failure  of  all  others  which 
had  suggested  themselves.  But  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  a  true  theory  that  it  not  only 
meets  the  particular  difficulties  which  have 
driven  the  reasoner  towards  it,  but  sup- 
plies an  explanation  of  other  circumstances 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  interpreted. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  such  a  result, 
is  (ordinarily)  to  examine  the  new  theory 
with  care  and  attention,  noting  in  particu- 
lar the  consequences  which  would  follow 
if  the  theory  were  true.  Let  us  see  what 
follows  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
in  the  present  instance. 

Let  us  begin  by  supposing  that  at  some 
far  distant  epoch,  the  four  giant  planets 
were  all  in  the  position  of  minor  suns, 
erupting  from  time  to  time,  and  with  great 
energy,  masses  of  vaporous  and  molten 
matter,  much  (in  their  degree)  as  the  sun 
is  now  understood  to  do.  Then,  whenever 
such  masses  were  flung  forth  with  suffici- 
ent force  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the 
parent  planet,  they  would  forthwith  revolve 
on  an  orbit  round  the  sun.  Now,  those 
that  the  planet  shot  out  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  itself  was  travelling  in,  would 
travel  faster  than  the  planet  and  follow 
a  wider  orbit  We  should  never  see  any 
traces  of  such  masses,  for  they  would  al- 
ways lie  far  beyond  our  range  of  view.  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  should 
have  the  best  chance  of  detecting  those 
which  were  shot  backwards  so  as  to  have 
their  velocity  as  greatly  reduced  as  possi- 
ble. But  without  for  the  moment  insisting 
on  this,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  ejected  mat- 
ter ever  to  come  into  our  neighborhood,  it 
must  have  its  perihelion  (or  place  of  near- 
est approach  to  the  sun)  somewhere  near 
the  earth's  path,  and  its  aphelion  some- 
where near  the  path  of  its  parent  planet. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ejections 


would  be  such  as  to  produce  this  particu- 
lar result ;  but  every  one  of  the  comets  or 
meteor  streams  known  to  us  should  exhibit 
the  peculiarity  in  question.  Now,  it  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  comets  which,  like  Biela*s 
and  the  comet  belonging  to  the  Leonides, 
have  short  periods,  have  their  aphelia  ly- 
ing close  to  the  orbits  of  one  or  other  of 
the  four  giant  planets.  The  peculiarity  is 
not  now  noticed  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
so  marked  in  the  case  of  the  comets  de- 
pendent on  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  that  they 
have  been  called  Jupiter's  comet-family. 
In  the  case  of  Neptune,  again,  there  is  a 
less  numerous  group  of  the  kind,  so  well 
marked,  that  in  the  plan  of  their  orbits 
given  in  Mr.  Dunkin's  supplement  to 
Lardner's  Handbook  of  Astronomy^  the 
paths  appear  as  though  they  had  been  pur- 
posely set  in  symmetrical  adjustment  with 
respect  to  Neptune's  orbit. 

Again,  we  may  assume  that  Jupiter,  who 
exceeds  in  mass  the  united  mass  of  Nep- 
tune, Uranus,  and  Saturn,  would  vomit 
forth  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  mix- 
ed masses  of  vaporised  and  molten  matter. 
It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  comets  which  circle  in 
closed  orbits  around  the  sun  belong  to  the 
Jovian  family  of  comets,  the  remaining 
third  being  distributed  among  the  other 
three  giant  planets. 

Yet  although  these  circumstances  agree 
satisfactorily  with  the  new  theory,  they  are 
not  altogether  convincing ;  simply  because 
they  might  be  expected  to  follow  if  the 
theory  were  sound  which  regards  the  giant 
planets  as  the  disturbers  of  cometic  masses 
arriving  from  interstellar  space.  We  come 
next,  however,  to  a  really  crucial  text  (sug- 
gested to  the  present  writer  by  Professor 
Herschel,  to  whose  consideration  he  had 
submitted  the  new  theory).  If  Jupiter  were 
to  introduce  a  number  of  comets  into 
our  system  by  his  action  on  matter  ar- 
riving from  without,  we  should  recognise 
in  these  comets  the  signs  of  an  extra-plane- 
tary origin,  in  a  diversity  of  motion  and 
direction  corresponding  to  that  recognised 
in  the  great  comets  which  from  time  to 
time  visit  our  system  from  without.  Some 
of  the  Jovian  family  would  travel  forward 
(that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
planets),  others  would  travel  backward, 
some  would  travel  nearly  in  the  level  of 
the  planetary  motions,  others  on  paths 
more  or  less  considerably  inclined,  and 
some  few  on  paths  nearly  square  to  that 
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level.      Buty  if  the  Jovian-comet  family 
were  originally  expelled  from  Jupiter,  inas- 
much as  they  would  all  (besides  the  motion 
he  gave  on  ejecting  them)  partake  in  his 
rapid  forward  motion,  we  should  find  them 
all  travelling  forward  and  all  on  paths  not 
gready  inclined  to  the  level  on  which  Ju- 
piter himself  travels.     Precisely  as  when  a 
bomb  explodes  in  mid-air,  the  fragments 
all  travel  in  the  general  direction  which  the 
bomb  had  before  pursued,  even  though  the 
bursting  force  acts  backward  on  some  and 
sideways  on  others,  so  it  would  be  with 
the  matter  expelled  from  Jupiter.     Those 
cometic  masses  which  we  recognise  as  Jo- 
vian, may  indeed  (as  suggested  above)  be 
masses  hurled  by  Jupiter  almost  directly 
rearward,  yet  that  would  still  leave  a  bal- 
ance  of  the   forward    motion   they  had 
shared  with  him,  and  they  would  appear 
as  comets  having  a  direct  and  not  a  retro- 
grade motion.*     And  in  like  manner,  mat- 
ter ejected  even  at  a  considerable  inclina- 
tion to  the  level  in  which  Jupiter  travels 
would  yet  travel  nearly  in  that  level,  just 
as  a  ball  which  a  passenger  by  an  express 
train  should  attempt  to  fling  straight  up- 
ward would  in  reality  not  travel  vertically 
upward  but  slantwise  with  respect  to  the 
ground. 

It  certainly  seems  to  be  a  circumstance 
strongly  favoring  the  new  theory  that  this 
relation  precisely  accords  with  the  observed 
peculiarities  of  the  Jovian  family  of  comets. 
It  had  been  noticed  respecting  them  (long 
before  this  theory  had  been  thought  of)  that 
ihey  ^//advance,  and  that  they  all  travel  on 
paths  moderately  inclined  to  the  general  le- 
vel of  the  planetary  motions.  Sir  John  Hers- 
chel  spoke  thus  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1859 
and  published  among  \i\s  Familiar  Essays: 
"  It  is  a  very"  remarkable  feature  that  all 
the  comets  of  short  period  revolve  in  the 


same  direction  round  the  sun  as  the  planets, 
and  have  their  orbits  inclined  at  no  very 
large  angles  to  the  ecliptic." 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Neptune,  which 
travels  at  the  rate  of  only  three  miles  per 
second  (while  Jupiter  travels  eight  miles 
per  second),  we  should  expect  to  find  a 
different  state  of  things.  We  might  still 
expect,  indeed,  to  find  the  greater  number 
of  the  Neptunian  comets  travelling  forward, 
but  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  their 
paths  lying  nearly  in  the  level  of  the  eclip- 
tic. Accordingly,  out  of  six  known  Nep- 
tunian comets,  we  find  that  five  travel  for- 
ward and  only  one  (Halley's  comet)  travels 
backward,  while  their  paths  are  found  to 
show  every  variety  of  inclination,  one  (De 
Vico's)  having  a  path  very  nearly  square 
to  the  level  in  which  Neptune  himself 
travels. 

Adopting  this  theory  of  comets  and  their 
associated  meteor  trains,  meteoric  astrono- 
my resumes  something  of  the  uniformity  it 
possessed  before  the  remarkable  evidence 
was  obtained  which  has  recently  compelled 
astronomers  and  physicists  to  regard  some 
meteors  at  any  rate  as  the  results  of  solar 
explosions.  All  comets  and  all  meteor 
systems,  no  matter  what  their  grade,  must 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  matter  expelled 
from  the  various  orbs  which  people  space. 
Only^  whereas  the  great  meteoric  masses 
owe  their  origin  to  suns,  the  streams  01 
small  meteors  which  produce  the  ordinary 
falling-stars  owe  their  birth,  if  this  theory 
be  true,  to  the  explosive  energies  of  orbs 
which,  like  the  giant  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  lie  midway  in  bulk  and  might  be- 
tween inhabited  worlds  such  as  the  Earth, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  and  great 
central  suns  like  the  orb  which  rules  and 
nourishes  our  solar  system.  —  Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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There  are  few  regions  of  Europe  into 
which  Victor  Hugo's  *  magnificent  scream ' 
has  not  penetrated.  Poet,  politician,  philo- 

*  The  case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  water 
flung  (not  too  sharply)  over  the  stern  of  a  swiftly 
advancing  ship;  such  water  would  move  backward 
Avith  respect  to  the  ship,  but  seen  from  some  station 
at  rest  would  seem  to  move  forward.  As  Jupiter 
travels  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  second,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  matter  retiring  very  swiftly/r^w 
fum  rearward  would  be  advancing  in  reality. 


sopher,  novelist — he  is  far  above  medio- 
crity in  each  vocation,  and  is  more  than 
eminent,  is  illustrious,  in  more  than  one. 
Though  the  excitement  of  recent  events, 
acting  upon  a  man  who  has  lived  long  the 
life  of  a  retired  student,  looking  out  on  a 
waste  of  sea,  may  have  carried  his  politi- 
cal oratory  into  unpractical  frothiness  and 
oceanic  splutter,  yet  we  are  not  justified  in 
following  the  fashion  set  by  many  of  the 
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newspapers  during  the  war,  of  ridiculing 
him  as  a  political  imbecile.  We  cannot 
despise  the  man  who  in  the  days  of  the  old 
republic,  in  185 1,  foresaw  the  imminence 
of  the  empire — that  *  immense  intrigue.' 
and  had  yet  the  courage  to  denounce  it  in 
the  Chamber  in  such  mordant  language  as 
this :  *  Quoi !  aprbs  Auguste,  Augustule ! 
Quoi!  parce  que  nous  avons  eu  Napo- 
Mon-legrand,  il  fautque  nousayons  Napo- 
leon le-petit !'. 

Victor  Hugo  does  not  spring  from  high- 
born ancestry,  but  the  nineteenth  century 
appears  to  have  been  favorable  to  the 
stock  ;  for  each  member  of  the  family  has 
become  more  or  less  distinguished  during 
that  period.  Victor  Hugo's  father  came 
of  a  bourgeois  family,  living  at  Nancy. 
Hugo/^r^  was  born  in  1774,  and  enlisted, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, just  before  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
Military  promotion  was  rapid  in  those  days, 
and  passing  from  grade  to  grade,  being 
only  a  sub-lieutenant  in  1791,  he  became 
a  general  in  1809.  Whilst  a  captain,  be- 
tween 1797  and  1799,  he  had  terrible  func- 
tions to  fulfil.  Having  been  nominated 
reporter  of  a  council  of  war,  his  business 
was  to  carry  out  the  fatal  suits  against  the 
runaways,  at  a  time  when  it  was  sufficient 
to  have  their  identity  established  for  them 
to  be  ordered  away  to  death.  During  this 
period  Victor  Hugo's  two  elder  brothers 
were  born.  The  father  was  probably  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect,  for  the  three 
sons  have  all  earned  distinction.  The 
elder,  Abel  Hugo,  began  life  as  a  page  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  when  the  latter  was 
king  of  Spain.  He  was  a  notable  child 
for  precocity,  having  entrusted  to  him, 
whilst  very  young  indeed,  most  delicate 
missions.  Become  a  little  older,  he  saved 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others  on 
several  occasions  by  the  exercise  of  mar- 
vellous ingenuity.  At  fourteen  he  was 
with  the  army,  betaking  himself,  in  the  most 
difficult  straits  or  cruel  privations,  to  three 
or  four  volumes  of  French  and  Spanish 
poetry  which  he  carried  with  him.  With 
these  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1813,  and 
made  use  of  his  studies  of  foreign  literature 
for  lectures,  which  had  a  marked  effect, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  Roman- 
tic School,  of  which  his  brother  Victor  was 
afterwards  the  chief.  He  wrote  many 
valuable  works,  but  only  in  prose.  To  his 
brother  he  abandoned  the  poetical  domain. 
He  died  in  1855,  with  the  first  sheets  of  a 


great  history  of  the  Crimean  war  just  pub- 
lished. The  second  brother  was  a  kind  of 
seer,  with  an  unquiet,  exalted  imagination. 
He  wrote  some  fine  energetic  lyrics  and 
dramatic  legends,  met  with  an  unfortunate 
love-passion,  and  went  crazy — incurably 
so. 

Victor  Marie  Hugo  was  bom  at  Besan- 
9on  in  February  1802;  and,  as  an  infant, 
travelled  over  Europe,  his  father  being 
stationed  successively  in  Elba,  at  Geneva, 
at  Paris,  in  Italy.  Whilst  governor  of  the 
province  of  Avelino,  the  latter  destroyed 
the  band  of  the  heroic  brigand,  Fra  Dia- 
volo. 

We  have  some  pretty  pictures  of  Hugo's 
early  life.  As  a  boy  he  resided  with  his 
mother  in  an  ancient  abbey.  She  was  a 
lady  of  some  culture  and  taste,  a  Vendean 
and  royalist,  and  the  first  muse  of  her  son. 
Under  her  inspiration  the  young  Victor 
composed  charming  juvenile  verses,  chiefly 
echoes  of  her  royalism,  several  of  which 
obtained  academical  prices.  One  of  his 
earlier  attempts  was  refused  the  prize,  be- 
cause the  judges  imagined  that  the  candr- 
date  was  hoaxing  them  in  giving  his  age 
as  fourteen.  As  the  boy  grew  older  he 
composed  a  coronation  ode  for  Charles  X., 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  present  to  the 
king.  That  monarch  handed  the  verses 
to  Chateaubriand  for  an  opinion  on  their 
merits,  and  received  the  enthusiastic  com- 
ment upon  them  from  his  poetic  councillor : 
— *  Sire,  c'est  un  enfant  sublime  !' 

Hugo's  mother  died  when  he  was  nine- 
teen, and  at  twenty  he  married  a  girl 
even  younger  than  himself,  Mdlle.  Ad^le 
Foucher.  At  this  date  the  youth  had 
composed  one  or  two  of  the  books  whose 
names  are  now  known  to  the  world.  One 
of  these,  *  Han  d'Islande,'  a  sort  of  etheri- 
alized  *  Blue  Beard,'  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  reach  a  second  edition,  and  bring  some- 
thing of  material  comfort  to  the  little  cot- 
tage that  lay  so  cosily  hidden  amongst 
trees,  but  had  held  previously  more  hope 
than  realization,  more  enthusiasm  than 
bank  notes.  The  Catholic  usage  is  to 
make  a  special  confession  before  marriage. 
Victor  Hugo's  youth,  it  is  said,  had  been 
so  unsullied  that  the  only  penance  required 
of  him  was  a  chat  with  Lamennais,  his 
confessor.  These  chats  with  Lamennais 
led,  however,  to  more  than  a  recital  of  boy- 
ish peccadilloes ;  they  inaugurated  a  spiri- 
tual direction  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
priest,   which  soon   sowed  some  deeper 
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thoughts  than  his  mother's  in  the  midst  of 
the  young  man's  untested  and  superficial 
royal  ism. 

Chateaubriand  followed  up  his  first  ad- 
miration of  Victor  Hugo  by  asking  him 
to  visit  him,  and  according  him  a  dignified 
and  gracious  patronage.  It  would  make 
an  entertaining  picture  could  we  but  have 
seen  the  high-minded  and  pompous  old 
author  send  his  secretary  for  an  old  manu- 
script of  verses,  and  read  aloud  to  his 
young  prot^g^  his  pet  portions  of  a  pon- 
derous tragedy ;  the  young  man  feeling 
highly  favored  all  the  while,  and  doing 
his  utmost  to  think  the  whole  very  fine, 
and  whenever  he  found  a  line  or  a  passage 
that  he  could  conscientiously  admire,  pil- 
ing his  most  assiduous  praises  upon  that. 

Like  most  writers  who  rise  to  greatness, 
Victor  Hugo  gave  birth  in  his  early  days ' 
to  a  number  of  writings,  the  titles  of  which 
never  appear  in  the  list  of  his  works,  even 
when  they  are  recounted  by  his  most  ad- 
miring friends.  Such  juvenile  obscurities 
are  *  Roland  et  la  Chevalerie,'  a  book  of 
poems;  *  Irtam^ne,'  a  tragedy,  the  last 
line  of  which,  by-the-by,  shows  strong 
traces  of  Hugo's  royalist  bringing  up — 

'  Quand  on  bait  les  tyrans,  on  doit  aimer  les  rois.' 

Several  other  poems  and  tragedies  were 
evolved  from  this  precocious  boy,  but  all 
are  unknown  until  we  arrive  at  *  Han 
d'Islande,*  composed  when  he  was  nine- 
teen. This,  say  his  friends,  was  the  first 
cry  of  revolt  of  the  young  eagle. 

The  young  eagle  lived  for  some  years 
in  his  cottage  with  his  wife,  as  quietly  as 
paired  birds  usually  live,  and  happily. 
An  amusing  little  story  is  told,  which  may 
i  llustrate  his  life  at  this  period.  The  poet, 
his  wife,  and  little  boys,  used  to  take 
walks  in  the  fields  about  their  cottage. 
One  evening  they  ascended  a  knoll,  where- 
on was  a  windmill  swaying  its  monstrous 
arms.  Victor  Hugo  offered  to  bet  that 
he  would  lay  hold  of  one  of  them,  and, 
hanging  on  to  it,  would  make  a  revolution 
in  the  air.  Madame  screamed,  and  so 
her  husband  renounced  his  projected 
aerial  voyage.  But,  to  prove  that  the 
thing  was  possible,  he  threw  his  wife's 
handkerchief  upon  a  mounting  wing,  and 
ran  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  mill  to 
catch  it  coming  down.  All  at  once,  m 
the  mill  itself,  there  opened  a  skylight;  a 
mocking  face  appeared,  it  was  followed 


by  an  outstretched  hand ;  and  Madame's 
cambric  and  lace,  ere  her  husband  could 
get  round,  had  become  the  prey  of  the 
miller,  who  closed  his  window  again  with 
a  burst  of  laughter.  Some  stout  country 
girl  that  evening  doubtless  had  a  pretty 
present  from  her  floury  lover. 

Friends  soon  began  to  surround  Victor 
Hugo  in  his  cottage  home.  He  began  to 
think,  and  to  be  looked  upon  by  those 
that  surrounded  him,  as  a  master.  True 
evidences  of  his  genius  rapidly  manifested 
themselves.  He  began  to  offend  critics 
of  taste,  and  to  set  on  edge  the  teeth  of 
decorous  keepers  of  academic  canons. 
He  commenced*  his  series  of  romantic 
dramas,  wherein  some  high  spirit,  some 
young  enthusiasm,  some  modern  vitality, 
were  permitted  to  abide  in  opposition  to 
the  heavy  classical  unrealities  of  the  ortho- 
dox writers.  These  gentry  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  first,  and  the  press  amused 
itself  with  the  new  school;  but  as  the 
power  and  influence  of  these  iconoclastic 
heretics  began  to  manifest  itself  in  grow- 
ing enthusiasms,  a  battle  between  the  two 
parties  began  in  earnest. 

Hugo  must  have  worked  hard  in  those 
days ;  he  produced  simultaneously,  lyrics,  \ 
dramas,  and  romances.  In  1832,  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  reviewing  his  novels  as  a  whole, 
and  pronounced  *  Notre  Dame,'  the  last 
written,  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  truly 
great  romances,  which  the  author  was  des- 
tined to  continue  in  the  future.  With 
*  Notre  Dame'  commences,  doubtless,  the 
acquaintance  of  the  average  English  reader 
with  Victor  Hugo.  This  work  was  writ- 
ten without  interruption,  its  author  avail- 
ing himself  of  Balzac's  plan  of  composing. 
He  shut  himself  up  from  convivial  friends, 
and  lived  in  his  work.  He  locked  up  his 
dress-clothes,  and,  clothed  in  a  *  bear-skin' 
— we  have  seen  an  English  novelist  at 
work  wrapped  up  in  a  huge  blanket — 
dreamed  and  wrote.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  bought  a  bottle  of  ink  to  begin  with, 
which  was  drained  dry  with  the  last  chap- 
ter; and  that  hence  arose  the  well-known 
expression  for  a  book — *  Ce  qu'il  y  a  dans 
une  bouteille  d'encre ;'  which  saying  Hugo 
afterwards  made  over  to  one  of  his  friends, 
who  wished  to  utilize  it  as  the  title  of  a 
series  of  works.  Professor  de  Morgan 
could  not  bear  a  fire  near  him  when  he 
had  anv  abstruse  intellectual  operation 
before  nim;  but  was  wont  then   to  sit 
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wrapped  up  in  an  overcoat.  Hugo,  on 
the  contrary,  likes  a  big  fire  and  an  open 
window  when  he  works. 

Victor  Hugo  was  driven  out  of  his 
rural  cottage.  Paris,  like  London,  kept 
running  into  its  suburbs  with  more  and 
more  bricks  and  mortar.  Trees  were  cut 
down,  and  the  fields  long  associated  with 
pleasant  walks  began  to  grow  crops  of 
scaffolding  poles.  For  a  time  Hugo  lived 
in  a  house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  whence 
he  migrated,  in  1830,  to  the  Place  Royale, 
to  a  splendid  old  mansion,  where  he  lived 
for  fifteen  years.  His  novel  of  *  Notre 
Dame,'  says  some  critic,  saved  mediaeval 
art  in  France,  and  gave  archaeology  a 
lyrical  impulse.  H  is  Parisian  abode  seems 
to  have  been  a  mediaeval  and  archaeologic 
embodiment.  Here  Hugo  reigned  as 
king,  with  a  very  distinguished  court. 

In  1848,  Hugo  entered  the  political 
arena  and  was  elected  a  representative,  of 
course  on  the  revolutionary  side ;  for  his 
ideas  had  been  gradually  developing  from 
the  time  that  his  mother's  influence  was 
removed  and  he  entered  into  the  wide 
world. 

In  1851,  after  the  Coup  d*£tat,  Hugo 
went  intd  exile,  proceeding  first  to  Brussels 
and  thence  to  England.  He  has  no  great 
affection  for  London.  He  came  thither 
in  December  1851 — an  unpleasant  month 
for  an  exile's  tour — but  found  the  fogs  too 
much  for  him.  *  God,  who  has  taken  our 
country  from  us,  should  not  quite  withdraw 
the  sun  as  well,'  said  he. 

After  England  he  proceeded  to  Jersey, 
where  in 

*A  spare  white  house  of  unaccustomed    form, 
On  barren  clifflands  scarred  by  wrathful  storm,' 

he  lived  in  tranquillity  for  several  years. 
Some  small  difficulty  arising  in  connection 
with  the  government  and  another  refugee, 
a  friend  of  his,  he  exchanged  Jersey  for 
Guernsey  in  1855.  Since  that  date  he 
has  had  his  home  in  that  charming  island, 
making  occasional  visits  to  Brussels.  On 
Napoleon's  fall  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
continued  there  during  the  siege,  but  he 
appears  now  to  have  gone  back  for  good 
to  his  exile-home,  though  few  weeks  pass 
without  some  words  of  his,  of  letter  or 
message,  being  published  in  Paris. 

Whatever  political  weaknesses  h.e  may 
be  guilty  of,  he  deserves  the  credit  of  writ- 
ing novels  steadily.  In  1861  he  was  writ- 
ing, from  a  village  near  Waterloo,  to  Au- 


guste  Vacquerie,  a  great  friend  of  his : — 
"Dear  Auguste,  this  morning,  30th  of 
June,  at  half  past  eight,  with  a  fine  sun  in 
my  windows,  I  have  finished  *  Les  Mis6- 
rables.' "     Since  that  work,  have  appeared 

*  LesTravailleurs  de  la  Mer '  and  *L'homme 
qui  rit,*  both  of  which,  probably,  are  near- 
ly as  well  known  in  England  as  in  France. 
Ten  years  ago,  one  of  his  reviewers  re- 
ferred to  a  work  of  his  as  brought  out 
"  after  forty-three  years  of  action,  at  the 
theatre,  the  tribune,  the  press ;  after  the 
production  of  ten  volumes  of  poems,  three 
of  dramas,  six  of  romantic  or  philosophi- 
cal works,  and  eleven  years  of  exile." 
Hugo  is  now  three  score  and  ten,  but  hale 
enough  to  take  two  hundred  sea-baths  a 
year,  which  must  be  nearly  one  a  day 
during  the  time  he  is  at  home. 

In  practical  matters  Hugo  seems  always 
to  have  had  a  quiet  power  of  getting  his 
own  way.  When  quite  a  young  man,  as 
artistic  leader  of  a  new  and  heretical  clique, 
he  had  much  to  fight  against  from  the 
powers  that  be.  His  plays  being,  as  they 
were,  *an  energetic  revelation  of  what 
height  of  daring  one  may  attain  to  on  the 
boards,'  not  seldom  came  under  official 
interdict.  And,  what  was  even  worse, 
actors  revolted  against  the  expressions  as- 
signed to  them — the  language  was  too 
forcible.     Such  verbal  audacities  as  this — 

*  Horrible  compagnonne, 
Dont  le  menton  fleurit  et  dont  le  nez  trognonne.' 

shocked  the  gallery  as  much  as  they  dis- 
turbed the  mincing  mouths  of  the  actors 
in  uttering  them.  There  was  one  actress 
between  whom  and  the  author  there  was  a 
regular  trial  of  strength.  It  was  Mdlle. 
Mars,  who  affected  culture  and  critical 
faculty.  At  the  reading  of  *  Hernani '  she 
sat  in  dignified  hauteur,  and  crunched 
burnt  almond.  As  the  young  dramatist 
read  the  words — 

*  Moi,  je  suis  fille  noble  et  de  ce  sang  jalouse, 
Trop  pour  la  concubine  et  trop  peu  pour  I'^pouse, ' 

a  voice  interrupted  him  saying:  ^ Favo- 
rite,^ The  author  raised  his  head  and  look- 
ed towards  Mdlle.  Mars.  She  had  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  her  fingers 
in  her  comfit-box.  He  thought  there  was 
some  mistake,  and  recommenced.  Again 
there  was  the  same  interruption.  *Is  it 
you,'  at  length  he  asked,  *  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  interrupt  me?'  She  answered 
in  the  affirmative.     *You  thmk,  then,  that 
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the  word  favorite  would  advantageously 
replace  that  of  concubine  /'  '  I  am  sure  of 
it.  We  have  never  said  "  concubine  "  at 
the  theatre.'  *  Then  it  shall  be  said  for  the 
first  time,  madame,*  answered  Hugo ;  *  one 
word  gives  force  to  my  thought — the  other 
would  weaken  it.'  She  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  obstinate  author  that  the  public 
were  certain  to  hiss,  but  he  persisted  in  his 
design.  At  the  very  last  moment,  when 
the  piece  was  being  brought  out  publicly, 
she  went  to  her  opponent  just  before  it 
was  her  turn  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  ask- 
ed, impudently,  if  he  still  refused  to  ex- 
punge the  offending  word.  He  told  her 
that  the  public  would  be  quite  within  its 
right  if  it  were  to  hiss,  but  that  she  was  not 
in  her  right  in  interrupting  proceedings. 
So  the  matter  dropped,  but  this  was  not 
tlie  last  pestering  he  had  to  undergo  at 
the  hands  of  the  fashionable  actress.  We 
have  reproduced  the  story,  as  it  serves  as 
a  representative  one,  and  marks  the  op- 
position between  the  old  and  new  school ; 
the  one  taking  refuge  in  conventionality, 
the  other  striking  out  boldly,  and  calling  a 
spade  a  spade. 

One  act  of  unusual  audacity  we  ought  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  Victor  Hugo.  He 
firmly  refused  a  large  pension  offered  him 
in  connection  with  an  interdict  which  had 
been  placed  upon  one  of  his  dramas. 

Victor  Hugo  is  an  example  of  the  vast 
power  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  instrument. 
Where  one  person  in  England  has  read  his 
poems  or  followed  his  speeches,  a  hundred 
know  something  of  his  novels.  This  is  by 
no  means  because  he  writes  better  novels  as 
novels  than  poems  as  poems ;  but  because  of 
the  superior  penetrating  power  of  the  great 
modern  literary  engine,  the  novel.  Though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  say  with  M.  Pelle- 
tan,  as  he  spoke  when  proposing  Hugo  as 
a  toast  at  a  banquet,  that  *  the  romance 
can  correct  the  false  positivism  *of  the 
statesman,  by  opposing  to  the  diplomacy 
of  politics  the  eternal  verity  of  the  human 
heart ;'  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
and  brdad  undercurrent  of  real  power  and 
influence  attends  the  circulation  of  a  high- 
class  novel  strongly  impregnated  with 
ideas.  The  novel  may  not  be  in  England 
the  enemy  of  the  statesman,  but  it  is  the 
terrible  rival  of  the  drama  and  the  ser- 
mon. 

It  has  been  said  of  Hugo  that  his  fic- 
tions afford  in  literature  the  species  of  in- 
terest resulting  in  vulgar   life  from    the 


spectacle  of  an  execution.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain truth  in  this  recusation ;  there  is,  in 
several  of  his  novels,  an  intense  and  strain- 
ing excitement  which  arises  from  the  con- 
templation of  abnormal  and  unusual  pas- 
sions. In  *  Notre  Dame,'  for  instance,  we 
have  the  infatuation  of  two  men  for  one 
woman,  running  through  the  story.  There 
is  nothing  very  unusual  in  the  idea,  taken 
simply  as  we  have  put  it,  but  when  one  of 
love's  madmen  is  a  celibate  priest,  and  the 
other  a  hideous  hunchback,  and  the  girl  a 
gipsy  dancing-girl,  and  the  loves  not  open 
and  healthy,  but  of  the  morbid,  gloating 
kind,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  fascination 
about  the  book  which  if  not  actually  demo- 
niacal in  its  nature,  is  yet  such  as  we  find  it 
almost  a  necessity  to  exorcise.  In  *  By  Or- 
der of  the  King,'  a  similar  instance  of 
such  demoralised  passion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bath-chamber  scene,  between  the 
Duchess  and  the  *  grinning  man.' 

But  Hugo's  intensities  of  style  are  more 
often  noble  than  ignoble. 

The  sort  of  people,  too,  that  make  so 
terrific  a  romance,  for  instance,  as  *Le 
Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamne,'  not  only 
necessary  but  good,  are  the  members  of 
that  very  large  class,  the  fat-wittfed,  who 
have  never  had  their  feelings  awakened  to 
the  pitch  of  sympathy  with  anything  out- 
side themselves.  Such  people  are  well 
described  as  those  who  *  would  condemn  a 
fellow  creature  to  death  with  little  delibe- 
ration, rather  than  go  longer  than  usual 
without  their  dinner,  but  would  be  mightily 
shocked,  and  talk  of  harrowing  their  feel- 
ings, should  any  one  seek  to  force  upon 
them  a  consideration  of  the  real  amount  of 
suffering  which  they  had  inflicted,  or  were 
about  to  inflict.'  Some  have  called  such 
works  of  Victor  Hugo,  *  a  long  nightmare;' 
but  the  author  seems  always  to  have  be- 
fore his  vision  the  heavy  bourgeois  tem- 
perament, that  nothing  short  of  a  horrible 
night-equine  impression  can  sting  into  any- 
thing like  feeling.  However,  Hugo  was 
the  leader  of  the  Romantic  School,  and 
his  works,  where  he  strives  the  most,  *  se 
complaire  avec  une  sorte  de  sensuality  k 
faire  savourer  au  lecteur  toutes  les  angoisses 
de  la  douleur  morale  ou  physique,'  do  but 
mark  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  against 
the  smooth-lacquered  nothingnesses  of  the 
old  classical  literary  regime,  and  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  feelings  which  he  set  himself  to 
teach  to  move. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  to  vagueness 
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and  fonnlessness  in  the  emotions  he  de- 
picts, and  the  *  piling  up  of  agony*  which 
detracts  from  the  effect  of  his  books  upon 
the  practical,  commonplace  reader,  by  its 
appearance  of  being  overstrained,  there  is 
a  strange  fascination  in  Hugo's  writings. 
They  are  vertiginous,  and  produce  a  weird 
cerebral  excitement.  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins's 
books  produce  something  of  the  same 
sensation,  and  are  apt  to  carry  away  the 
reader  in  an  unquiet  whirl ;  but  Hugo's 
intensities  are  grander  and  more  lasting  in 
their  influence.  The  latter  half  of  the 
*  Toilers  of  the  Sea'  may  afford  an  example 
of  what  we  mean. 

Hugo  has  not  been  the  best  possible 
teacher  for  the  French  nation ;  his  practi- 
cable political  ideas  have  too  often  excited 
them  in  the  path  of  their  distinctive  pas- 
sions, shallow  pride,  and  infatuation  for 
what  they  denominate  glory.  His  purer 
and  higher  thoughts  have  been  too  pure 
and  high,  too  spiritually  ideal  for  the  ave- 
rage French  mind,  which  vibrates  between 
dense  materialism  with  its  scoffing  scepti- 
cism, and  sensuous  religion  with  its  weak 
devoteeism.  But  when  he  draws  a  politi- 
cal picture  for  Frenchmen,  and  describes 
the  stones  on  the  left  bank  of  a  particular 
river  as  crying  out,  *  II  faut  que  la  France 
reprenne  leRhin,'  they  were,  unfortunately, 
able  to  comprehend  his  meaning  only  too 
well.  If  they  had  remembered  also  what 
he  said  in  1839,  *  Prussia  is  on  the  ad- 
vance,' perliaps  they  might  have  gained 
good  as  well  as  evil  from  his  counsels. 

Victor  Hugo  has  two  natures.  In  one, 
the  lower  nature,  he  has  all  a  Frenchman's 
weaknesses,  his  unsteadiness  of  purpose, 
his  childish  excitability,  his  mad  gaieties, 
his  depressions,  his  demoralisation.  But 
above  this  lower  nature  he  has  a  life  more 
serene  and  pure,  a  life  of  poetry  and 
spirituality,  of  deep  insights  and  celestial 
intuitions,  a  life  of  true  moral  passion  and 
earnestness.  He  may  not  be  angelic  as  a 
man,  but  an  angelic  shoot  is  somehow 
grafted  in  him.  In  his  French  moods  he 
is  often  unreasonable  and  hysterical ;  when 
he  is  sutficiently  free  from  excitement  to 
be  cosmopolitan,  his  spirit  is  that  of  a 
noble  and  high  hunianitarianism. 

Perhaps  exile  has  been  good  for  Hugo 
in  making  him  less  Parisian  and  more 
cosmopolitan.  *  Exile,'  says  one  writing  of 
him,  *  voyage  without  goal,  days  without 
hours,  space  without  air !'  Another  friend 
of  his  was  more  practically  suggestive,  if 


less  poetical,  in  his  observations  on  this 
topic.  It  was  at  a  banquet  given  in 
Hugo's  honor  at  Brussels,  in  1862,  that 
one  of  his  countrymen,  adverting  to  his 
presence,  pointed  out  that,  although  his 
hair  was  white,  his  forehead  and  eye  had 
a  calm  and  serenity  which  neither  ten  years 
of  exile  nor  manifold  incentives  to  despair 
and  wrath  had  been  able  to  disturb.  On 
this  was  naively  commented  :  *  His  rock 
of  Guernsey  and  the  sea  which  environs  it, 
seem  to  be  barriers  that  our  quarrels,  our 
jealousies,  our  rancors  and  our  feeble- 
nesses are  imable  to  overcome.' 

Hugo  has  a  grand  idea  of  doing  away 
with  the  statesman  or  middle-man,  and 
bringing  the  thinker  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  people  much  more  fully 
than  at  present.  The  idea  is  a  fine  one, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  men's  bosoms, 
at  all  events  in  France,  are  too  inflamma- 
ble and  too  little  self-regulative  for  it  to  be 
developed  at  present  in  politics  with  safety. 

Of  one  thing  Hugo  cannot  complain, 
that  he  has  been  without  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers.     With  regard  to  the  chapter  in 

*  Les  Mis^rables,'  where  Jean  Valjean  is 
struggling  with  himself  respecting  his*  duty 
of  descending  from  his  position  as  a  man 
of  wealth  and  respectability  to  his  old 
criminal  name  and  standing,  in  order  to 
save  the  unfortunate  who  had  been  mis- 
taken for  him ;  one  of  these  admirers  says 
that  the  strife  is  more  grand,  terrible,  and 
imposing  than  Waterloo :  *  In  the  one  there 
are  200,000  men,  in  the  other  there  is 
humanity.' 

Financially,  too,  Victor  Hugo  must  have 
been  well  appreciated,  for  his  great  works 
have  a  prodigious  circulation.  *  Les  Mis^- 
rables,'  it  is  said,  appeared  the  same  day 
at  Paris,  Brussels,  Leipsic,  London,  Milan, 
Madrid,  Rotterdam,  Warsaw,  Pesth,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  There  were  three  editions  in 
French,'  one  at  Paris  of  fifteen  thousand 
copies,  one  at  Brussels  of  twelve  thousand, 
and  a  third  at  Leipsic  of  three  thousand 
copies.  There  were  also  nine  or  ten  trans- 
lations, viz.,  into  English,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Portu- 
guese. In  Spanish  there  were  two  versions, 
one  of  which  was  published  in  Paris  with 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  copies, 
the  other  in  Madrid  with   five  thousand. 

*  Han  d'Islande'  was  sold  for  three  hundred 
francs ;  four  hundred  thousand,  it  is  said, 
were  bid  for  *  Les  Mis^rables.* 

Large  sums,  it  is  plain,  are  made  by 
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Hugo  for  his  writings;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  spends  freely.  One  of  the  best 
evidences  that  the  humanitarian  passion, 
which  is  the  highest  element  of  his  charac- 
ter, is  genuine  and  true  in  him,*is  that  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  carrying  his  prin- 
ciples into  practice.  Whether  it  be  a  po- 
litical cause  that  he  is  favoring,  or  the  poor 
of  Guernsey  that  he  is  succoring,  he  gives 
with  no  niggard  hand.  In  his  humani- 
tarianism  he  is  always  consistent,  always 
the  same,  whether  in  his  writings  or  his 
life.  He  is  always  pleading  eloquently  in 
favor  of  the  disinherited  of  this  world,  al- 
ways looking  out  for  the  weak  and  uncared 
for,  with  tender  solicitude.  It  is  at  the 
proud  and  the  strong  alone  that  he  inces- 
santly strikes,  deeming  received  opinions 
not  necessarily  infallible,  success  not  ne- 
cessarily great,  and  those  in  high  places  not 
necessarily  noble.  But  his  spirit  of  defi- 
ance of  the  *  principalities  and  powers  '  is 
one  of  chivalry,  not  of  jealousy.  The 
motto  graven  upon  the  walls  of  his  home 
is  *  Gloria  victis,  vae  nemini,*  which  is  good 
Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  *  Vae  victis  * 
of  old. 

Hugo's    poems,    when    they  are  not 

*  Chatiments,*  are  often  rather  ordinary 
and  monotonous,  especially  among  his  ear- 
lier ballads  and  odes.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions enough  among  all  to  prove  him  a 
genius.  There  are,  even  amongst  the 
smallest,  absolute  gems  of  lyricalart ;  and 
there  are  many  exquisite  blendings  of 
pathos  and  poetic  elegance,  marked  with 
a  stamp  that  is  Hugo's  alone.  Let  us  take 
for  example  a  poem  referring  to  the  fine 
old  journalist,  M.  Bertin,  who,  when  Louis 
Philippe  asked  to  see  him,  replied  with 
genuine  politeness  and  most  praiseworthy 
candor,  *  The  king  is  very  well  off  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  I  am  very  well  off  at  Les 
Roches ;  were  he  to  come  here,  we  might 
both  feel  uncomfortable.*  This  M.  Bertin 
lived  in  a  pretty  country  villa,  where  he 
kept  open  house  always.  He  oppressed 
his  visitors  by  no  conventionalities,  but 
left  all  free  to  amuse  themselves  as  seemed 
best  to  each,  reserving  the  same  privilege 
of  liberty  for  himself.  Being  an  old  man, 
he  had  one  day  fallen  asleep  whilst  reading 
in  the  garden.  Thus  Victor  Hugo  must 
have  seen  him,  and  so  have  gained  the 
suggestion  which  is  so  exquisitely  rendered 
as  follows : — 

*  Et  du  fonddeleur  nid,  sous  rormeet  sous  T^rable 
Les  oiseaux  admiraient  sa  t6te  v^n^rable, 


Et,  gais  chanteurs  tremblants, 
lis  guettaient,  sVpprochaient  et  souhaitaient  dans 

Tombre, 
D'avoir,    pour    augmenter  la  douceur  du   nid 
sombre, 

Un  de  ses  cheveux  blancs.* 

A  fit  pair  to  this,  in  its  peculiar  elegance, 
would  be  the  poem  where  a  maiden  is 
promised  *  a  green  robe  in  April ;'  and  it 
comes  to  her  in  the  springing  of  green  buds 
over  her  grave. 

To  make  a  reputation  in  poetry,  Hugo 
need  have  done  no  more  than  the  *  L^gende 
des  Sifeclesj'  which  is  his  greatest  and  most 
sustained  poetical  work. 

Looking  upon  Hugo  from  the  points  of 
view  of  politics,  philosophy,  poetry  and 
romance,  we  were  almost  forgetting  that 
he  has  another  faculty  still.  There  is  a 
book  published  as  the  work  of  Victor  Hugo, 
in  which,  as  says  its  editor,  the  late  Th6o- 
phile  Gautier,  there  is  neither  chapter,  nor 
ode,  nor  prose,  nor  verse ;  and  yet  it  is  al- 
ways the  great  poet  who  holds  the  pen. 
The  work  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of 
weird  drawings,  *  vague  profiles  of  sou- 
venirs, visions  seen  across  a  fog,  chimeras 
of  fantasy,  and  fortuitous  caprices  of  a 
careless  hand.*  They  would  be  done  with 
a  little  ink  or  a  little  coffee  on  an  old  en- 
velope, or  the  first  scrap  of  paper  that 
came.  His  friends  would  seize  upon  them 
so  soon  as  done,  and  a  few  of  them,  hav- 
ing been  collected,  form  the  volume  we 
are  speaking  of.  As  might  be  expected, 
these  drawings  are  full  of  a  mysterious 
ideality.  They  love  cloud  more  than  pre- 
cision, and  express  feehng  rather  than 
form.  Some  of  them  out-Dore  Dor6  for 
gloom  and  grand  ghastliness.  Some  seem 
to  give  forth  a  positively  frightful  melan- 
choly, while  others  breathe  a  soft  gentle- 
ness ; — cool  gleams  of  morning  are  show- 
ing on  the  trees,  river,  and  church  spire  of 
a  little  village.  *  A  souvenir  of  a  fog '  is 
wonderfully  suggestive,  and  over  a  draw- 
ing entitled  *  Amica  silentia '  seems  to 
brood  a  dark  lowering  atmosphere  of  elf- 
land.  *  One  of  my  castles  in'  Spain'  gives 
us  an  old  Moorish  building  of  strange 
grotesqueness.  M.  Hugo  is  particularly 
fond  of  mottoes.  Another  drawing  bears 
one  for  its  title,  *Homo  lapides,  nubes 
deus ;'  in  this  we  have  lofty  battlements 
and  towers  pushed  proudly  up  into  a  som- 
bre sky,  across  which  is  a  wild  whirl  of 
cloud.  An  unwearied  walker  is  M.  Hugo, 
his  friend  tells  us ;  *  Pensive  and  mysteri- 
ous rover,  always   accompanied  by   the  / 
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muse,  he  loves  to  surprise  solitude  in  the 
abandon  of  its  secret  attitudes,  to  come 
xdose  to  nature  during  hours  when,  ex- 
pecting no  one,  she  remains  en  deshabilUy 
and  does  not  compose  her  features.  He 
wanders  across  the  meadows  when,  under 
the  crimsons  of  evening,  the  files  of  the 
poplars  take  strange  profiles,  and  resemble 
processions  of  phantoms ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  shudder  of  dawn  makes 
quiver  the  old  convulsive  elm  by  the  side 
of  a  road  bathed  in  shadow,  a  passing 
dreamer  has  remarked  this  black  tremu- 
lousness  on  the  livid  whiteness  of  the  au- 
rora, and  you  will  find  it  in  a  strophe  or  a 
drawing.  The  poet  possesses  that  vision- 
ary eye  of  which  he  speaks  with  respect  to 
Albert  Diirer ;  he  sees  things  by  their  bi- 
zarre angle,  and  the  life  hidden  under  the 
forms  reveals  itself  to  him  in  its  mysterious 
activity.' 

M.  Hugo  would  have  declined  to  allow 
his  little  drawings  to  be  published,  but  it 
came  to  his  mind  that  the  profits  of  their 
sale  might  contribute  to  form  the  *  civil 
list  *  of  his  little  indigent  children.  We 
have  most  of  us  heard  of  his  kindness  to 
the  poor  of  Guernsey.  In  this  volume  of 
designs  is  printed  M.  Hugo's  letter  to  the 
publisher,  M.  Castel,  which  will  give  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  his  system  of  charity. 
*  Every  week,  poor  mothers  do  me  the 
honor  of  bringing  their  children  to  dine 
with  me.  I  had  eight  at  first,  then  fifteen, 
now '  (this  was  in  '62)  *  I  have  twenty-two. 
These  children  dine  together.  They  are 
all  mixed.  Catholics,  Protestants,  English, 
French,  Irish,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  nation.  I  invite  them  to  joy  and  to 
laughter,  and  I  say  to  them  :  Be  free.  We 
begin  and  terminate  the  repast  by  a  form 
of  thanks  to  God,  simple  and  outside  of 
all  rehgious  formulas  that  might  entangle 
the  conscience.  My  wife,  my  daughter, 
my  sister-in-law,  my  sons,  my  servants,  and 
I,  we  wait  upon  them.  They  eat  meat  and 
drink  wine,  two  great  necessities  for  child- 
hood. After  which  they  play,  then  go  to 
school.  Catholic  priests,  Protestant  min- 
isters, mingled  with  free-thinkers  and  pro- 
scribed democrats,  come  often  to  see  this 
humble  supper,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  one  goes  away  dissatisfied.  .  . 
This  is  not  alms,  it  is  fraternity.  This  pene- 
tration of  indigent  families  into  ours  does 
good  to  us  as  well  as  to  them.  .  .  .  We 
learn  to  be  of  use  to  them,  and  they  learn 
to  bear  goodwill  to  us.' 


Victor  Hugo  has  made  a  wondrous 
show-place  of  his  Guernsey  house.  It  is  a 
sort  of  Wardour  Street  repository,  drawn 
from  the  palaces  of  France.  When  we 
visited  it  in  1868  and  1871,  we  saw  a  table 
that  had  been  the  property  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  part  of  a  state  bedstead  of  Fran- 
cis the  First ;  a  service  of  crockery  present- 
ed by  Charles  the  Tenth.  There  were  also 
bed-room  tapestries  from  Fontainbleau,  as 
well  as  embroidery  from  the  needle  of  La 
Pompadour.  Perhaps  now,  1872,  Victor 
Hugo  may  have  added  to  his  poetical  curi- 
osity shop  a  bit  of  furniture  from  the  Tuile- 
ries,  as  a  memento  of  his  old  enemy  *  Na- 
poleon le  petit.'  What  changes  and  chances 
these  two  men  have  seen  !  In  June  1848, 
Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  M. 
Thiers  were  all  being  voted  for  together  in 
the  Paris  elections.  Paris  has  coquetted 
with  the  first,  has  played  see-saw  with  the 
second,  and  is  now  under  the  heel  ^  of  the 
last,  and  in  1848,  the  least  favored,  of  the 
three. 

What  with  antique  oak  carvings,  tapes- 
tried walls,  Dutch-tiled  fire-places,  statues, 
mirrors,  Chinese  porcelain  figures,  and  stray 
curiosities  of  all  kinds,  Victor  Hugo's 
house  bears  a  very  unconventional  aspect. 
We  can  quite  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
aristocratic  *  Sixties '  and  *  Forties '  of  Guern- 
sey, in  their  well-upholstered  mansions, 
looking  upon  the  great  man  in  their  midst 
with  some  disdain,  and  as  too  eccentric  to 
visit  with.  The  great  curiosity  of  all  in 
Hugo's  house  is  the  number  of  maxims 
and  mottoes  one  meets  with  everywhere. 
Carved  on  oak,  embroidered  on  velvet, 
embossed  on  leather,  they  swarm  like  Bal- 
zac's creditors.  They  creep  out  from  eve- 
rywhere :  from  behind  the  stove,  from  out 
of  the  chest  of  drawers;  they  scale  the 
windows,  they  attack  the  doors.  These 
mottoes  represent  different  sides  of  Victor 
Hugo's  life  and  thoughts.  On  a  great  pin- 
nacled chimney-piece  we  find  a  chronologi- 
cal list  of  earth's  benefactors,  thus  :  *  Moise, 
Socrates,  Christ,  Colomb,  Luther,  Wash- 
ington;' and  Victor  Hugo's  selection  of 
the  greatest  of  the  poets,  viz.,  *  Job,  Isaie, 
Homfere,  Eschyle,  Lucrece,  Dante,  Shakes- 
speare,  Moliere.'  In  another  place  we  find 
an  epigram  upon  a  timepiece,  relating  to 
the  hours : —  • 

'  Toutes  laissent  leur  trace  au  corps  comme  ^ 

I'esprit, 
Toutes  blessent,  h^las  ! — ^la  derni^re  gu^rit.* 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  have  a  religious 
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suggestiveness,  as  where,  under  a  death's 
head,  we  find  the  words,  *  Nox,  Mors,  Lux.' 
Round  one  room,  on  the  cornice,  runs  the 
following,  in  carved  oak.  It  is  taken  from 
the  *  Chansons  des  rues  et  des  bois : ' — 

*  Le  peuple  est  petit,  mais  il  sera  grand, 
Dans  tes  bras  sacr^s,  O  m^re  feconde  ! 
O  liberty  sainte,  au  pas  conquerant, 
Tu  portes  I'enfant  qui  porte  le  monde.* 

This  is  more  political  in  its  tendencies. 
Perhaps  the  article  that  strikes  a  stranger 
most  curiously  is  a  huge  wooden  chair  con  - 
spicuously  placed  by  the  table  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  and  with  a  chain  drawn  and 
fixed  across  its  arms.  This  is  known  as 
*  The  chair  of  the  ancestors  ;*  and  on  it  are 
inscribed  the  words,  *  Les  absents  sont  Ik.' 
On  the  arms  of  the  chair  are  the  names  of 
some  departed  members  of  the  Hugo  fa- 
mily. The  great  writer's  sanctum  is  at  the 
very  top  of  the  house,  a  sort  of  attic  room 
walled  with  glass  on  two  sides,  and  from 
which  may  be  seen  the  finest  view  in 
Guernsey ;  as  at  this  height  one  seems  to 
have  tlie  blue  sea  immediately  below  and 
around.  Here,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  is 
a  small  deal  writing-table,  and  here,  or  just 
above  on  the  parapet,  M.  Hugo,  or  his 
great  felt  hat,  may  be  discerned  very  early 
in  the  morning  by  the  passer-by. 

We  translate  a  fragment  from  a  French 
parody  of  *  L' Homme  qui  rit,'  which  will 
do  as  a  foil  to  the  description  of  Hugo's 
house.  *  Ursus,'  it  will  be  observed,  shares 
his  author's  passion  for  mural  inscrip- 
tions:— 

*  The  cabin  of  Ursus  was  simply  furnish- 
ed. Besides  a  pitcher  which  served  .him 
for  pillow,  the  furniture  was  composed 
only  of  two  leaves  of  paper  pasted  upon 
the  wainscot,  and  upon  which  were  traced 
with  the  hand  two  inscriptions  that  we 
could  detail  in  sixteen  pages,  but  that  we 
shall  translate  in  five  lines,  our  work  not 
being  bound  to  be  bought  for  300,000 
francs  by  the  publisher  Lacroix.     Here  is 


the  sense  of  the  inscriptions :  The  barons, 
peers,  viscounts,  and  marquises  of  England , 
they  are  canailU  I  as  regards  the  dukes, 
princes,  judges,  and  lords,  it  is  absolutely 
the  same  thing.  The  172  peers  reigning 
under  James  II.  possessed  amongst  them- 
selves alone  the  eleventh  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  England.  This  is  not  fun  for  the 
thirty  millions  of  English  who  are  not 
peers.' 

Hugo  is  one  of  the  few  among  the  ex- 
treme party  in  politics  who  are  broad 
enough  to  entertain  and  daring  enough  to 
avow  a  love  for  anything  antique.  In  his 
leanings  towards  antiquarianism  he  is  con- 
sistent and  unchangeable.  M.  Charles 
Hugo  tells  a  story  pf  his  father,  when  fly- 
ing after  the  Coup  d'Etai,  It  appears  that 
he  arrived  in  Brussels  with  but  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  found  his  at- 
tention arrested  by  a  curiosity  shop,  where 
he  saw  an  old  dish  of  remarkable  chased 
work.  He  inquired  the  price  and  found  it 
amounted  to  the  sum  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
Without  thinking  of  what  he  was  to  make 
his  dinner  of,  he  bought  the  dish.  The 
same  faculty  of  taste  that  caused  him,  a 
new-made  exile,  to  spend  his  last  piece  of 
gold  upon  a  curious  dish,  doubtless  impel- 
led him  to  his  poetic  protest  against  the 
demolition  of  the  Column  last  year. 

Hugo  has  earned,  and  will  keep,  his 
place  as  a  European  celebrity.  This  is  a  bad 
time  to  judge  him ;  for  he  lost  ground  with 
many  of  his  admirers  for  his  too  effervescent 
eloquence  during  the  war.  But  who  could 
think  calmly  and  at  his  best,  with  his  coun- 
try steeped  in  blood  and  disgrace,  and 
with  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  horror 
of  shells  filling  his  beautiful  city,  so  long 
worshipped  as  almost  a  goddess  in  the 
world  ?  Victor  Hugo  is  not  quite  one  of 
the  *  eternal  men,'  but  among  terrestrial 
stars  his  orb  shines  forth  large,  luminous, 
and  many  colored. 

Keningale  Cook. 
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CHAPTER   VII, — >THE   GROWTH   OF    LOVE. 

I  THINK  I  have  said  in  another  place 
that  the  growth  of  Love  is  like  Jack's 
beanstalk,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a 
truer  similitude. 


That  evening  Mr.  Helder  attended  a 
whist  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
played  very  unskilfully,  though  he  strove 
hard  to  keep  his  thoughts  on  his  cards ; 
but  when  he  reached  his  quiet,  dark  house 
thought  began  to  claim  its  rights.     He 
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went  to  bed ;  he  was  too  self-controlled  to 
sit  up,  as  a  younger  man  would  have 
done,  getting  rid  perhaps  of  some  of  his 
pent-up  feeling  on  paper ;  but  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  when  he 
waked  from  the  uneasy  slumber  which  had 
at  last  overpowered  his  excitement,  his 
first  thought  was  of  Bertha,  and  his  first 
impulse  a  resolve  to  go  down  to  Vine  Cot- 
tage and  see  her  again. 

He  did  not  notice  that  his  cousin  was 
quieter  than  usual,  and  that  she  watched 
him  closely.  He  had  taken  no  resolution 
about  it,  but  he  shrank  from  speaking  of 
Bertha.  He  knew  that,  with  all  her  good- 
ness, Rachel  was  eager  for  his  success  in 
life,  and  that  she  would  take  little  interest 
in  this  new  unambitious  acquaintance. 

By  mid-day  he  decided  tliat  he  was  in- 
fatuated by  Bertha's  dark'  eyes  and  that  he 
was  a  fool. 

"  Surely  at  my  age  I  might  have  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  be  running  af- 
ter a  girPs  eyes.  But  I  shall  forget  them, 
I  dare  say." 

He  decided — and  when  Michael  Helder 
decided  on  reflection,  he  forced  himself 
to  act  out  his  decision — that  he  would 
wait  a  whole  week;  if  he  then  still  felt  the 
same  attraction — well,  he  should  not  yield 
to  it  in  any  blind,  foolish  way,  he  should 
go  down  to  Vine  Cottage  and  study  Ber- 
tha's character;  he  should  go  several 
times,  and  judge  calmly  and  deliberately 
whether  she  was  likely  to  make  him  hap- 
py. And  having  thus  satisfied  his  com- 
mon sense,  he  suffered  torments.  He  was 
making  a  digest  of  an  accumulation  of  pa- 
pers, and  when  he  came  to  revise  it  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  misquoted  dates  and 
ill-arranged  facts  appalled  him — decidedly 
that  holiday  afternoon  had  disagreed  with 
his  memory. 

At  home  he  was  so  absent  and  self-ab- 
sorbed that  his  cousin  asked  him  abruptly 
what  ailed  him.  "  You  are  studying  too 
hard,"  she  said;  "you  want  change  of 
air." 

Tliis  was  on  Monday.  Michael  knew 
partly  what  ailed  him,  and  he  asked  him- 
self if  he  should  break  his  resolution  and 
go  down  to  Brompton. 

"  No ;  Wednesday  is  only  the  day  after 
to-morrow;  it  is  childish  not  to  wait" 

A  vainer  man  might  have  thought  of 
Bertha's  feelings,  and  how  she  would  read 
this  seeming  want  of  interest;  but  Mi- 
chael did  not  flatter  himself  that  the  girl 


had  more  than  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
him.  When  he  thought  of  her  handsome 
cousin  and  the  enthusiasm  which  she  had 
avowed  for  beauty,  his  hope  of  winning 
her  grew  faint 

Wednesday  came,  and  it  chanced  by  one 
of  the  contradictions  which  to  some  minds 
seem  so  vexatious,  to  others  attest  that  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  is  laid  on  every  earth- 
ly hope,  Frank  Williams  also  decided  to 
go  down  and  spend  the  afternoon  at  Vine 
Cottage.  He  had  been  pained  by  Ber- 
tha's manner ;  but  when  he  reflected  on 
her  natural  perversity,  it  seemed  to  him 
he  had  provoked  her  by  finding  fault  with 
her  new  acquaintance. 

"  If  I  had  praised  him,  she  would  have 
gone  against  him.  I  have  known  her  so 
long,  and  yet  I  never  succeed  in  managing 
her,  or  pleasing  her." 

Bertha  received  her  cousin  more  gra- 
ciously than  usual,  and  for  this  reason. 
For  a  day  or  two  after  the  visit  to  Hamp- 
ton Court  she  had  been  in  such  a  wild,  ex- 
cited state  that  Aunt  Sophy  had  been 
doubtful  about  the  success  of  her  experi- 
ment ;  but  as  even  Mr.  Williams  observed 
that  Bertha's  looks  had  improved,  the  gen- 
tle woman  supposed  it  would  all  come 
right,  and  that  the  girl  would  settle  back 
into  her  usual  Hfe. 

But  there  was  no  rest  left  in  Bertha,  un- 
less the  time  she  spent  looking  out  of  win- 
dow might  be  called  by  that  name ;  her  wild 
spirits  quieted,  but  she  was  full  of  petu- 
lant discontent  "  He  cometh  not,"  she 
said.  She  was  discontented  with  herself 
as  well  as  with  Mr.  Helder.  She 
had  opened  her  heart  to  this  stranger  be- 
cause she  thought  he  cared  for  her,  and 
what  a  mistake  she  had  made!  He 
tliought  her  a  silly  child,  "  gushing  "  per- 
haps, or  he  would  have  come  to  Vine  Cot- 
tage long  ago. 

Fortunately  for  Frank,  she  saw  him 
pass  the  window,  or  his  knock  might  have 
raised  a  false  hope,  and  he  would  have 
suffered  thereby.  He  looked  so  bright 
and  happy,  his  manner  was  so  kind,  that 
her  conscience  troubled  her.  She  had 
slighted  this  constant  friend  for  a  new  ac- 
quaintance who  cared  nothing  about  her ; 
•  in  her  remorse  she  softened ;  she  and 
Frank  were  talking  in  most  sociable  fa- 
shion when  Mr.  Helder  was  announced. 

Bertha  felt  that  her  cousin  looked  quick- 
ly at  her,  and  she  made  an  effort  to  be 
calm  and  indifferent ;  and  as  Mr.  Helder 
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was  striving  after  self-possession  too,  the 
greeting  was  cold  between  these  two. 

"  I  hope  " — Mr.  Helder  speaks  to  Aunt 
Sophy — "  you  are  none  the  worse  for  our 
pleasant  afternoon  ?"  And  while  Aunt 
Sophy  answers,  Bertha  sits  down  again 
beside  Frank,  and  her  cousin  says  in  a 
low  voice, — 

"  What  is  this  *  pleasant  afternoon  ?" 

"  We  went  to  Hampton  Court,"  says 
Bertha,  blushing,  and  she  remembers  her 
ungracious  refusal  to  go  with  him.  "  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  it  till  it  was 
setded,  Frank."  The  expression  in  her 
eyes  soothes  her  cousin  as  she  looks  up  at 
him  ;  it  is  almost  imploring.  He  can  af- 
ford to  be  benevolent  even  to  Mr.  Hel- 
der. 

"  Ah  " — he  pulls  his  whiskers — "  I  am 
glad  you  went ;  let  us  go  again  when  the 
roses  are  out." 

"  I  should  like  it,"  says  Bertha.  She 
knows  Mr.  Helder  is  looking  and  listening 
at  last,  and  she  smiles  at  Frank  on  pur- 
pose. She  is  getting  vexed  with  Mr.  Hel- 
der; if  she  w^re  reasonable  she  would 
know  that  he  cannot  leave  Aunt  Sophy 
in  her  comer,  and  force  himself  into  her 
t^te-a-t^te  with  her  cousin ;  but  she  is  not 
reasonable,  and  her  heart  gets  sorer  every 
moment. 

"  I  may  have  been  '  confiding  and  gush- 
ing '  once,"  she  thinks,  "  but  he  shall  not 
say  I  am  dying  to  be  spoken  to.  I  am 
not.  I  can  amuse  myself  with  Frank." 
And  all  the  while  her  ears  are  strained  to 
catch  every  word  that  Mr.  Helder  says, 
and  she  longs  to  look  up  in  his  face  as  she 
did  a  week  ago. 

Frank  is  thoroughly  happy;  he  goes  on 
laughing  and  chattering;  he  makes  Ber- 
tha laugh  too,  and  he  decides  that  she 'is 
a  "  brick."  She  does  care  for  him,  after 
all,  more  than  for  "  that  tall,  lumbering, 
serious-looking  swell,  who  looks  as  if  he 
had  never  danced  or  flirted  in  his  life." 

The  "  swell  "  lingers,  but  Bertha  makes 
no  effort  to  turn  from  her  companion  to 
himself,  and  Frank  is  determined  not  to 
give  her  the  chance  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Helder  keeps  up  a  labored  conver- 
sation with  Miss  Ashton ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  this,  and  very  soon  he  goes  away. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — MISS  FRASER'S  DISCOVERY. 

It  is  easy  to  set  down  words — very  diffi- 
cult to  render  the  meaning  of  them;  it  is 
something   like   the  interpretation   of   a 


drama  in  an  unknown  tongue.  *'  Mr. 
Helder  goes  away."  He  may  have  looked 
graver  than  when  he  came  in,  but  that  is 
all ;  he  gives  no  outward  sign  of  his  bitter 
disappointment. 

What  a  fool  he  has  been  to  keep  out  of 
tl>e  way  of  women  till  he  has  lost  the  pow- 
er of  winning  them,  and  then  to  dream 
that  he  has  a  chance  of  success  beside  that 
handsome  cousin !  Mr.  Helder  does  not 
fly  into  a  rage  with  Frank  and  call  him 
hard  names;  it  is.  not  his  way,  and  at  pre- 
sent he  is  too  full  of  humiliation  and  self- 
contempt  to  be  angry  with  any  one  but 
himself. 

But  this  mood  too  passes.  When  Miss 
Fraser  says  "  good-night,"  and  he  goes  up 
to  his  study  to  smoke,  he  sits  in  judgment 
on  Bertha.  "  Women's  eyes  are  not  to 
be  trusted ;  half  of  those  sweet,  trustful, 
confiding  glances  are  traditional,  handed 
down  from  some  dark-eyed  grandmother 
or  other,  who  had  a  heart,  and  has  be- 
queathed to  her  descendants  only  the  trick 
by  which  she  expressed  it  I  know  I  have 
read  it  in  some  book,  and  it  is  doubtless 
true.  I  could  excuse  a  boy  for  believing 
that  sweet  childlike  simplicity,  but  at  my 
age  it  is  absurd ;  and  yet  the  other  day" 
— he  puts  his  pipe  down  and  paces  his 
room — "  she  must  be  very  practised  if  she 
was  not  in  earnest ;  it  was  so  like  the  truth 
— so  like  the  frankness  of  a  shy  nature 
hardly  won  to  confidence.  Stuff!  what 
am  I  saying!"  He  goes  back  to  his 
chair.  "  How  do  I  know  she  was  not 
talking  in  just  the  same  way  to  her  cou- 
sin ?" 

Here  he  looks  very  disturbed,  and  feel- 
ing in  want  of  solace,  stretches  out  his 
hand  and  refills  his  pipe.  It  is  so  hard  to 
think  ill  of  Bertha;  but  his  pipe  helps  to 
clear  his  brain  ;  he  smiles  at  his  own  weak- 
ness. He  really  is  not  so  much  to  blame. 
To-day  she  did  not  treat  him  with  common 
civility.  He  tries  to  recall  every  detail  of 
the  parting  at  Waterloo  station,  and  he 
can  only  see  the  vision  of  those  dark, 
.  half-imploring  eyes  fixed  sweetly  in  a  last 
look.  It  is  not  possible  to  think  he  had 
then  given  any  cause  of  offence — her 
change  of  manner  is  only  caprice. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Fraser  had  taken  coun- 
sel with  herself.  Michael  had  seemed  so 
much  brighter  and  happier  that  morning 
that  she  hoped  she  had  troubled  herself 
about  his  health  unreasonably ;  there  was 
really  nothing  the  matter;  but  at  dinner- 
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time  he  was  stranger,  more  unlike  himself, 
than  ever.  He  was  so  absent  and  abrupt 
that  she  would  have  considered  him  rude 
if  he  had  been  any  one  but  her  beloved 
cousin.  She  decided  that  it  was  better  to 
speak  out,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  she  began. 
"  I  was  sorry  you  were  so  late  yesterday" 
— she  looked  at  him  keenly — "  the  book- 
binder came,  and  I  really  could  not  tell 
him  what  to  do." 

He  was  so  very  pale  this  morning  that 
the  keen  eyes  softened  as  she  looked  at 
him,  apd  an  anxious  look  stole  into  them. 

"  Ah,  that  was  a  pity."  Then  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  feeling  the  need  of  a 
confidant,  somehow  this  answer  came : 
"  The  truth  is,  I  went  down  to  Brompton 
to  call  at  my  friend  Williams's" — a  slight 
flush  here;  then,  with  an  effort  to  be  wholly 
fi*ank,  "  I  have  been  seeing  a  good  deal  of 
him  and  his  family  lately."  A  cold  chill 
fell  on  Miss  Fraser.  Her  cousin  had  not 
looked  at  her  while  he  spoke,  so  he  did 
not  see  the  surprise,  and  then  the  mortifi- 
cation, that  possessed  her. 

We  may  go  on  fearing  and  doubting, 
yet  at  heart  unbelieving  in  the  reality  of 
that  which  we  fear;  and  Rachel  Fraser 
had  done  this,  and  now  suddenly  she  heard 
from  her  cousin's  own  lips,  that  all  this 
changed  manner,  all  this  silent  abstraction, 
was  no  result  of  overwork,  no  mere  passing 
vexation,  but  a  thing  with  a  root,  and  that 
root  a  new  acquaintance  formed  without 
her  knowledge. 

She  was  wounded  deeply ;  her  pride, 
too,  rose,  and  that  intense  love  of  domin- 
ion which  is  at  least  often  latent  in  the 
heart  of  a  clever  woman,  resolved  that 
Michael  should  be  freed  from  what  cer- 
tainly had  not  improved  either  his  looks 
or  his  temper. 

"  Mr.  Williams,"  in  a  hard,  constrained 
voice ;  "  he  has  a  family,  has  he  ?" 

"  Yes  "—then  Michael  felt  that  he  had 
been  dealing  unfairly  towards  his  cousin, 
and  he  looked  up  at  her.  He  started  a 
little  at  the  intense  gaze  fixed  on  him; 
but  Rachel  always  took  a  warm  interest 
in  his  affairs,  though  she  never  worried 
him  with  questions.  It  was  only  natural 
she  should  wish  to  know  something  of  this 
new  acquaintance.  "  Mr.  Williams  has  a 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Ashton,  a  very  pleasant 
woman  indeed ;  I  am  sure  you  would  like 
her,  Rachel;"  then,  with  a  forced  laugh, 


"  She  manages  Williams  just  as  you  man- 
age me,  and  his  daughter  too,  I  suppose.'* 

Rachel  knew  it  all  now.  "  His  daugh- 
ter !"  She  saw  Michael's  eyes  droop ;  she 
heard  a  change  in  his  voice;  and  in  her 
heart,  spite  of  all  her  love  and  her  reve- 
rence, she  called  him  "  a  fooL" 

But  she  answered  carelessly,  as  women 
can  answer  when  they  are  most  deeply 
wounded, — 

"  How  old  is  the  daughter,  and  what  is 
she  like  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know."  Michael 
tried  to  smile  indifferently,  but  it  was  a 
very  sickly  attempt.  "  It  is  difficult  to  tell. 
You  say  I  know  nothing  about  young 
ladies;  I  fancy  Miss  Williams  is  about 
eighteen.  She  is  not  tall,  but  she  is  re- 
markable-looking." 

Rachel  coughed,  and  her  cousin  felt 
very  uncomfortable,  and  wished  he  had 
kept  silence. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  she  is  very  pret- 
ty.    Have  you  seen  her  often  ?" 

Till  now  he  had  been  patient.  He  was 
a  just  man,  and  he  considered  that  Rachel 
had  some  right  to  feel  hurt  by  his  reserve ; 
but  this  categorical  questioning  was  more 
than  he  could  bear. 

It  was  hard  enough  to  think  of  Bertha 
at  all — although  perforce  she  mingled  with 
all  his  thoughts — but  it  was  impossible  to 
discuss  her  with  his  cousin  Rachel.  His 
square  brows  almost  met,  and  he  rose  up 
from  the  breakfast-table. 

"  I  said  I  had  seen  them  all  several 
times;  I  am  no  judge  of  beauty,  so  I  can- 
not answer  your  question." 

Then  he  gathered  his  unread  letters  into 
a  heap  and  departed. 

CHAPTER   IX. — FRANK  TOO   GOES   AWAY. 

A  DEAD  silence  fell  on  Bertha  when  Mr. 
Helder  went  away. 

"  Why,  Bertha,  what  a  strange  child  you 
are !  "'says  Aunt  Sophy,  in  her  happy  un- 
consciousness ;  "  you  hardly  spoke  to  your 
friend,  after  all  his  kindness  the  other 
day." 

"  Yes  " — Frank  is  resolved  not  to  give 
offence  to-day — "  he  seems  a  kind  sort  of 
fellow." 

Bertha  has  kept  silence  because  she  felt 
a  storm  rising ;  now  her  lip  curls  rather 
more  than  usual.  "  You  must  know  so 
much  about  him  I"  Then  she  turns  her 
back  to  Frank,  and  faces  Aunt  Sophy. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  kind- 
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ness,  aunt ;  every  man  is  bound  to  be  civil 
to  every  woman,  I  fancy." 

Aunt  Sophy  bends  her  head  over  her 
needlework ;  she  cannot  cope  with  Bertha's 
tongue,  and  if  she  had  the  power,  she  has 
neither  will  nor  courage. 

"  Why,  Bertha,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?" 
Frank  is  startled  too  suddenly  out  of  his 
glimpse  of  hope  to  have  his  wits  about 
him.  "  I  meant  to  praise  him  because  I 
thought  you  liked  him ;  I'll  abuse  him  if 
you  prefer  it,  there's  plenty  about  him  to 
find  fault  with." 

"  Fault-finding  is  so  easy,"  says  Bertha, 
in  an  exasperated  voice,  for  it  seems  to  her 
that  she  has  flung  away  Mr.  Helder's 
friendship,  and  that  instead  of  leaving  her 
alone  with  her  misery,  Frank  and  Aunt 
Sophy  are  bent  on  tormenting  her. 

"  Then  I'll  praise — I'll  do  anything  you 
please  " — Frank  bends  his  head  down  and 
speaks  softly — "  if  you  will  only  be  friends." 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders,  she  will  not 
even  look  at  him. 

"  Friends !  how  absurd  you  are.  How 
can  we  be  anything  else  when  we  are  cou- 
sins ?"  She  says  this  aloud.  Miss  Ashton 
takes  no  notice,  but  she  sews  a  little  faster 
and  looks  nervous. 

The  young  man  flushes  up  to  his  tem- 
ples, but  he  controls  himself.  "  You  know 
what  I  mean,"  he  says,  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  why  will  you  always  misunderstand  me 
so  wilfully  ?" 

"  What  is  there  to  understand  ?"  she 
says,  so  tormented  that  she  can  no  longer 
sit  still ;  she  jumps  up  from  her  low  chair 
beside  Frank,  and  makes  for  the  open  glass 
doors  leading  to  the  garden.  He  follows 
her,  and  she  gives  an  impatient  glance  over 
her  shoulder  at  being  so  followed.  "  If 
you  mean  that  I  am  always  to  be  calm 
and  proper  behaved,  like  the  Miss  Gre- 
villes,  then  I  tell  you  I  can't ;  there  is  no 
*  prunes  and  prism  '  in  me."  She  tries  to 
pass  him,  but  Frank  stands  in  her  way. 

"  Bertha,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  how  I 
have  vexed  you !  I  wish  Helder  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  he  says,  impetu- 
ously, "  if  he  is  always  to  make  us  quarrel. 
Why  should  a  mere  stranger  come  between 
us  ?  Last  time  he  came  you  said  I  was 
too  silent ;  and  now  I  suppose  my  crime 
is  that  I  talked  too  much.  How  is  one 
to  please  you,  Bertha  ?"  poor  Frank  says, 
with  wistful  eyes. 

Poor  Frank,  indeed!  as  if  Bertha  is 
likely  to  yield  in  her  present  mood,  or  in 


any  mood  at  all,  to  such  an  appeal.  Frank 
has  studied  very  much,  and  has  seen  much 
of  the  world  for  his  age,  but  he  has  not 
studied  women,  although  he  thinks  he  has. 
I  am  not  sure  that  without  some  natural 
insight  mere  study  will  suflSce.  A  woman 
is  so  very  sensitive  in  detecting  observation, 
or  any  attempt  at  drawing  her  out,  that>  it 
is  quite  possible  she  defeats  her  investiga- 
tor by  assuming  and  acting  out  a  nature 
which  is  not  her  own  for  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  baffling  the  student  of  human 
character. 

Bertha  does  not  hear  Frank's  last  words, 
her  wrongs  have  gathered  into  an  answer 
which  she  can  hardly  wait  to  speak. 

"I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone," 
she  says,  with  flashing  eyes;  **  I  don't  find 
fault  with  you  and  torment  you,  I  only 
want  to  be  left  in  peace.  You  are  such  a 
tyrant !  how  can  you  expect  me  to  like 
you  ?"  He  tries  to  take  her  hand  as  she 
rushes  past  him  into  the  garden,  but  she 
pulls  it  away.  "  No,  don't,  Frank,  do 
have  some  sense ;  can't  you  see  you  bore 
me,  and  I  hate  being  bored !"  and  then, 
having  vented  her  wrath,  she  stands  silent, 
and  if  Frank  knows  how  to  manage  her, 
will  be  penitent  in  two  minutes,  for  the 
pain  in  his  face  makes  her  suffer  keenly. 

Frank  has  grown  pale,  and  the  veins 
show  on  his  fair  temples. 

"  I  bore  you,  do  I !  I  wish  you  had  said 
so  sooner.  Bertha.  I  see  my  mistake  now ; 
I  should  have  gone  away  and  left  you  free 
to  enjoy  your  new  friend's  superior  con- 
versation ;  but  then  as  each  time  I  have 
seen  him  he  has  talked  exclusively  to  Aunt 
Sophy,  and  left  you  unnoticed,  I  could  not 
suppose  you  cared  so  much ;  however,  I 
see  my  mistake,  and  will  try  to  avoid  it. 
Good-by." 

He  waits  an  instant  in  the  hope  that 
she  will  come  round;  but  the  taunt  about 
Mr.  Helder  has  stricken  Bertha  dumb. 

Frank  turns  away  and  goes  into  the 
house,  and  not  finding  Aunt  Sophy  in  her 
accustomed  comer,  he  takes  his  hat  and 
goes  away,  thinking  very  hard  things  of  his 
cousin  Bertha.  His  only  comfort  is  that 
he  had  been  just  saved  from  asking  her  to 
be  his  wife,  for  he  felt  madly  in  love  dur- 
ing those  last  minutes,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
have  spared  himself  her  scornful  rejection. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  keep  away 
from  Vine  Cottage  till  she  settles  down 
again.  We  never  used  to  quarrel  in  this 
way.    This  confounded  new  acquaintance 
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has  turned  her  head,  and  I*m  sure  he 
doesn't  care  a  rap  for  her.  It  is  really 
awful  to  see  how  girls  deceive  themselves." 

CHAPTER   X. — LOVE   WORKS   TROUBLE. 

Days  go  by,  then  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  and  through  them  all  we  for  the 
most  part  are  planning  and  looking  for- 
ward. We  seldom  realise,  while  we  are 
young,  at  any  rate,  that  we  are  living  our 
life  in  each  of  these  hours  which  we  often 
leap  over  in  anticipation,  so  desirous  are 
we  of  tliose  ahead  which  we  fancy  will 
be  so  much  fuller  of  happiness.  And 
yet  to  most  of  us  the  day,  it  may  be  the 
hour,  in  which  we  make  our  most  im- 
portant step,  comes  to  us  unexpectedly, 
with  no  warning  for  the  preparation  which 
we  should  have  thought  necessary  before- 
hand. And  also  this  same  event  which 
has  fixed  our  future  often  affects  others 
perhaps  wholly  unknown  to  us. 

That  afternoon  at  Hampton  Court,  ar- 
ranged almost  in  joke  in  a  few  laughing 
words  between  Mr.  Helder  and  Aunt 
Sophy,  had  already  caused  more  than  a 
fortnight's  misery  to  four  people. 

Mr.  Helder  had  struggled  manfully 
against  what  he  called  his  infatuation,  and 
had  found  himself  unable  to  conquer  it — 
utterly  unable  to  shut  out  the  vision  of 
those  dark  eyes  from  his  thoughts;  and 
the  more  he  thought  over  his  last  visit  to 
Vine  Cottage,  the  more  sure  he  felt  that 
those  eyes  would  never  be  his ;  indeed,  he 
was  not  sure  that  they  did  not  belong  of 
right  to  that  good-looking  cousin  who  had 
so  monopolised  Bertha,  and  seemingly 
with  her  own  will,  for  she  had  made  no 
effort  to  free  herself  or  say  a  word  to 
him. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  be  torment- 
ed," he  had  been  contrasting  himself  for 
the  hundredth  time  with  Frank;  "how 
much  better  suited  he  is  to  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen than  I  could  ever  be  ?  I  can't  get 
over  this  folly  all  at  once,  I  feel,  but  I  can 
keep  away  from  Vine  Cottage.  Williams 
will  forget  all  about  me  again  if  I  keep 
out  of  any  chance  of  seeing  him ;  and  if  he 
does  ask  me,  I  can  easily  refuse." 

Having  made  this  resolution,  it  did  not 
occur  to  Michael  Helder  that  anything 
further  was  required  of  him,  and  he  re- 
lapsed into  the  moody  silences  which  had 
troubled  Miss  Fraser. 

He  was  too  self-absorbed  to  notice  her. 
*  She  had  grown  pale  and  gloomy.    She  was 
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jealous,  and  she  knew  it ;  not  jealous  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  jealous  that  any  one 
should  share  the  confidence  and  trust  her 
cousin  had  reposed  so  implicidy  in  her. 

She  did  not  yield  to  this  feeling ;  it  was 
the  struggle,  and  a  nature  like  Rachel 
Fraser's  struggles  with  such  will  to  con- 
quer, that  meantime  it  centres  all  thought 
on  the  offending  self.  She  told  herself 
severely  that  she  was  wronging  Michael ; 
was  it  not  possible  for  a  man  of  his  age  to 
visit  where  there  was  a  young  girl  without 
wanting  to  marry  her  ?  But  the  doubt 
was  very  hard  to  lay  in  the  face  of  Mi- 
chael's grave,  altered  face  and  manner. 

The  servants  talked  down-stairs.  Had 
master  and  Miss  Fraser  quarrelled? — 
and  yet  no  one  could  observe  the  slightest 
token  of  ill-will  between  the  silent  pau*. 
Only  one  evening  at  dinner.  Miss  Fraser 
said,  "  Have  you  seen  your  friends  at 
Brompton  lately  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not."  And  Mr.  Helder 
spoke  in  so  loud  and  peremptory  a  tone 
that  the  parlor- maid  affirmed  to  the  cook 
she  nearlv  let  the  dish  fall  that  she  was 
handing  round.  Certainly  Mr.  Helder 
spoke  quite  friendly  to  his  cousin  soon  af- 
ter, but  that  "  No"  remained  a  startling 
fact. 

Meanwhile  Frank  was  getting  rid  of  his 
annoyance  more  easily.     He  fumed  and 
fidgeted  and  worried  at  first,  and  thought 
he  would  go  down  and  see  Bertha  and 
make  it  up,  and  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  that  would  be  undignified,  as  she  was 
the  offender,  and  he  knew  she  liked  men  id 
be  dignified.     Then  he  decided  to  write-^ 
and  he  did  write  one  or  two  letters,  but: 
these   were  not  satisfactory.     Finally,  he* 
waited  to  see   how  matters  would  settle 
themselves,  and  he  took  vigorously  to  row- 
ing, which  did  his  spirits  much  good  and 
made  him  brown  and  hearty-looking. 

But  Bertha  could  get  no  respite  from 
suffering.  She  was  paler  than  ever  now, 
and  besides  that  she  grew  thin  and  hol- 
low-eyed. Once  she  persuaded  Aunt  Sophy 
to  call  on  a  friend  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
when  she  got  there  she  felt  only  anxious  to 
come  away  a^pin,  lest  they  should  meet 
Mr.  Helder  aiia  he  should  recognise  them. 
If  she  could  only  have  decided  what  to 
think,  life  would  hot  have  been  so  full  of 
torment ;  but  one  half-hour  she  was  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Helder  had  never  cared 
for  her,  and  th^t  he  was  quite  indifferent 
about»  seeing'  her  again,  and  the  next  she 
22 
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was  heartbroken  at  the  remembrance  of 
her  own  conduct  towards  him.  She  was 
suffering  all  the  tortures  of  love  without 
any  of  its  compensating  joy,  for  every 
pleasant  memory  she  recalled  was  poisoned 
by  the  belief  that  it  was,  like  that  first 
meeting  at  the  Museum,  the  work  of  her 
own  imagination. 

"I  know  it  all  happened,"  she  said,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  I  am  not  quite  so  foolish  as 
that ;  but  my  vanity  deceived  me — I  mis- 
read it  all.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  man,  a 
giant  in  intellect  compared  with  other  men 
I  have  seen,  should  think  in  any  special 
way  of  such  a  girl  as  I  am,  so  unattrac- 
tive and  insignificant,  and  so  ignorant  and 
uncontrolled  ?"  And  while  Bertha  said 
this  to  herself,  she  really  believed  in  her 
own  humility,  and  felt  good  and  gentle  till 
her  will  was  ever  so  slightly  thwarted. 

But  her  sorrow  was  no  imagination ;  it 
began  to  tell  steadily  upon  her  health. 
Gradually  she  grew  weak  and  languid ; 
she  could  not  eat,  and  her  sleep  was  bro- 
ken by  constant  and  tormenting  dreams. 
She  knew  by  the  irresistible  instinct  so 
fearful  in  its  truth,  against  the  magic  force 
of  which  no  woman  can  struggle,  that  for 
ever  and  for  ever  Mr.  Helder's  image  was 
fixed  in  her  heart.  She  might  never  see 
him  again.  She  might  hear  of  his  mar- 
riage— the  agony  of  this  thought  was  ter- 
rible. 

"  What  would  that  matter  ?"  she  said, 
in  her  wild  despair ;  "  I  should  think  of 
him  just  as  much.  I  don't  suppose  I  love 
him.  Love !" — she  hid  her  eyes  in  her 
hands — "no!  I  could  not  love  a  man 
who  does  not  care  for  me ;  at  least,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  disgraceful  to  do  it.  Why  are 
such  things  sent  ?  I  was  happy  enough — 
well,  not  exactly  happy — but  I  did  not 
know  life  could  be  any  better,  I  only  sus- 
pected it ;  and  if  I  had  never  seen  him^ 
never  listened  to  his  talk — no,  it  wasn't  his 
talk,  what  was  it  ?  I  don't  know  now 
what  it  is  I  care  for.  Well,  I  dare  say 
Frank  would  gradually  have  hammered 
me  into  the  belief  that  it  was  all  romance, 
and  that  life  is  the  detestable,  prosy,  com- 
mosa.place  thing  he  thinks  it." 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
distracted  Bertha  while  she  sat  poring  over 
a  bo<^  her  quiet  aunt  thought — a  book 
of  which  she  never  turned  a  page.  No 
wonder  the  poor  child  was  inattentive  and 
answered  at  random.  She  gave  up  watch- 
ing at  the  window  for  the  feeble  chance 


that  Mr.  Helder  might  have  other  Bromp- 
ton  friends,  and  so  pass  along  the  road. 
She  feared  to  attract  Aunt  Sophy's  atten- 
tion. If  she  had  not  behaved  so  strangely 
to  Mr.  Helder,  and  if  he  had  come  again 
to  Vine  Cottage,  Bertha  would  not  so 
quickly  have  discovered  her  real  feeUngs. 
There  was  to  her  so  much  shame  in  the 
discovery,  that  sometimes  in  her  saddest  mo- 
ments she  forced  herself  to  joke  and  laugh 
with  her  aunt,  for  the  inquiring  tenderness  of 
Miss  Ashton's  looks  frightened  her.  You 
must  remember  that  Bertha's  girlhood  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  she  had  not  shaken 
off  the  old-fashioned  terror  of  those  days  of 
giving  her  love  unsought 

The  third  week  began,  and  Bertha  could 
no  longer  struggle  against  the  lassitude  of 
mind  and  body  which  she  had  striven  to 
hide.  Her  petulance  even  had  left  her, 
and  when  Aunt  Sophy  advised  her  to  go 
to  bed  early,  she  went  without  a  word. 

Aunt  Sophy  was  very  sad.  This  was 
something  more  than  a  perplexity.  She 
did  not  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Williams — 
he  had  listened  to  her  fears  and  had  acted 
on  her  suggestions,  and  this  was  the  ap- 
parent result;  and  her  chief  counsellor, 
Frank,  the  only  member  of  the  family  of 
whom  she  was  not  afraid,  had  not  been 
to  Vine  Cottage  since  his  quarrel  with 
Bertha. 

"  They  did  quarrel,  I  feel  sure."  The 
gentle  lady  leaned  her  soft  cheek  on  her 
hand  with  a  meditative  aspect.  "  When  I 
asked  Bertha  when  she  expected  Frank, 
she  said,  *  I  neither  know  nor  care.* " 
Here  Aunt  Sophy  sighed.  She  never 
carped  at  her  niece's  shortcomings ;  they 
were  always  lovingly  attributed  to  her 
own  want  of  skill  as  a  guide.  "  She  has 
none  of  her  mother's  gentle  ways,  perhaps 
that  is  why  Walter  takes  so  little  notice  of 
her.  lam  afraid  she  was  rude  to  poor 
Frank.  Ah !" — Miss  Ashton  took  her 
cheek  out  of  her  hand  and  sat  upright — "  I 
might  have  thought  of  it  sooner  if  I  had 
been  quicker-witted.  Poor  Bertha!  she 
is  sadly  mismanaged  among  us.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  was  rude,  and  that  is  what 
she  is  fretting  about,  for  she  does  firet,  poor 
dear  child,  though  I  do  not  like  to  tell  her 
of  it."  She  paused  here;  there  was  a  faint 
struggle  in  her  mind,  something  whispered 
that  it  would  be  better  for  both — safer 
for  Bertha,  if  she  urged  the  girl  to  tell  what 
was  troubling  her;  and  then  the  remem- 
brance of  many  abortive  attempts  to  win 
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her  niece's  confidence  came  back  in  a  flut- 
tering crowd,  and  she  resolved  that  it  was 
best  to  wait  and  hope.  "But  I  might 
write  to  Frank  and  ask  him  to  come  down. 
I  won't  even  mention  Bertha  in  the  note, 
and  then  I  cannot  do  mischief." 

CHAPTER  XI. — NOTHING  NEW. 

The  weather  suddenly  became  bright 
and  warm.  .  People  began  to  throw  off 
winter  wraps  and  fancy  summer  was  come, 
whereas  she  had  only  sent  out  one  of  her 
heralds  to  see  if  the  earth  were  ready  for 
her,  and  would,  no  doubt,  after  a  week  or 
so,  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  mortals  who 
had  been  unwise  enough  to  mistake  her 
harbinger  for  herself. 

But  the  sunshine  cheered  Mr.  Helder ; 
he  thought  himself  cured,  and  he  laughed 
and  talked  so  naturally  that  his  cousin 
Rachel  grew  happy  again,  and  decided  she 
had  taken  a  false  alarm. 

"  It  could  not  be  a  serious  liking,"  she 
said,  "  if  he  has  cured  of  it  in  three  weeks ; 
he  looks  quite  like  himself." 

So  he  did ;  and  he  felt  bright  and  hap- 
py, and  thought  no  more  of  Bertha  Wil- 
liams. Love  is  very  apt  to  try  this  plan ; 
he  retreats,  hides  out  of  sight,  and  then 
bides  his  time  for  a  weak  moment. 

Mr.  Helder  came  out  of  the  Museum 
and  met  Mr.  Williams  crossing  the  entrance 
hall. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been,  Helder  ? 
I  thought  you  would  have  come  to  see 
us." 

Mr.  Helder  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
of  "  business,"  but  his  security  was  not 
troubled  by  this  meeting.  He  had  told 
himself  Bertha  Williams  belonged  to  her 
cousin  Frank,  and  he  was  bound  to  believe 
his  own  assertion. 

They  walked  some  way  together,  and 
then  the  elder  man  said, — 

"  Come  down  to-morrow,  won't  you  ?  I 
go  home  earlier  on  Saturdays.  I  have  a 
curious  Persian  ms.  to  show  you,  and  seve- 
ral other  things  I  want  to  consult  you 
about." 

Mr.  Helder  hesitated,  but  being  pressed, 
consented ;  and  then  as  he  walked  home  he 
thought  he  had  perhaps  been  foolish  to 
stay  away  from  Vine  Cottage.  It  was 
only  because  he  was  unused  to  the  society 
of  young  girls  that  Bertha  had  taken  such 
a  hold  on  his  fancy. 

"  No  one  is  so  safe  as  just  after  a  cure," 
he  said.     But  when  he  reached  home  he 


did  not  tell  Miss  Fraser  he  was  going  to 
Vine  Cottage ;  he  had  told  Mr.  Williams 
he  could  not  stay  dinner,  so  there  was  no 
need  to  speak  of  his  visit. 

The  bright  warm  weather  lasted ;  even 
Aunt  Sophy  took  her  work  out  into  the 
garden  and  sat  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees. 

There  was  no  sociabiHty  in  Bqtha,  her 
aunt  said ;  she  would  never  sit  down  for  a 
talk ;  if  her  aunt  worked,  she  was  sure  to 
read  or  write,  or  do  something  which  pre- 
cluded conversation. 

On  this  afternoon  Bertha  was  very  rest- 
less. She  tried  music,  and  in  her  usual 
careless  fashion  left  the  pianoforte  open, 
with  sheets  of  music  lying  about ;  then 
she  went  into  the  garden  with  a  book,  a 
volume  of  Wordsworth ;  then  it  came  into 
her  head  that  she  must  that  very  moment 
compare  Wordsworth's  "  Daisy"  and 
Burns's,  and  she  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
studying  these  side  by  side  that  she  took 
no  heed  of  passing  events. 

She  had  seated  herself  on  the  Turkey 
carpet;  her  Wordsworth — a  large  heavy 
volume — lay  open  on  the  cushion  of  a  low 
easy  chau*,  and  she  held  the  Bums  propped 
against  it ;  her  wide  open  sleeve  had  fallen 
back  from  the  arm  which  rested  on  the 
chair,  and  she  held  her  soft  chin  firmly 
clasped,  as  if  she  were  taking  it  into  coun- 
sel in  the  matter.  She  faced  the  door,  and 
yet  she  was  so  absorbed  that  she  knew  it 
opened,  and  that  some  one  had  come  in 
before,  and  yet  she  could  not  rouse  her- 
self. 

"  Mr.  Helder,  miss,"  Jane  repeated. 

Bertha  crimsoned.  In  her  start  of  sur- 
prise she  let  Burns  fall,  and  this  helped  her, 
for  while  Mr.  Helder  picked  it  up  she  had 
time  to  rise  up  quietly  and  push  her  hair 
off  her  face. 

She  gave  a  quick  glance  into  the  garden ; 
she  wanted  to  escape,  and  give  Mr.  Hel- 
der up  to  Aunt  Sophy  till  she  had  got  her 
thoughts  in  order.  She  felt  too  excited  to 
speak.  But  the  garden  seat  was  empty. 
Aunt  Sophy  had  come  in — ^passed  through 
the  room  while  she  was  wrapt  in  her'books. 

Bertha's  color  fled  away  and  left  her 
paler  than  usual. 

"  Are  you  well  ?"  said  Mr.  Helder,  anx- 
iously, and  he  kept  her  hand  an  instant. 
He  was  shocked  at  her  looks ;  he  thought 
she  was  sadly  changed. 

He  did  not  know  how  earnestly  he 
spoke ;  but  the  tone  stirred  Bertha's  heart 
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"  Oh  yes,  quite  well,  thank  you."  She 
looked  up  with  a  loving,  grateful  glance, 
and  then  her  eyes  drooped  in  sudden 
shame.     Actually  she  had  begun  to  cry. 

Mr.  Helder  did  not  seem  to  have  no- 
ticed her  tears. 

In  that  moment  he  had  wished  himself 
away  from  Vine  Cottage ;  there  was  the 
same  glaAce,  the  wonderful  dark  depth  of 
expression  which  he  had  been  fighting  to 
keep  out  of  memory.  In  one  instant  he 
felt  his  hardly  won  victory  slipping  from 
his  grasp,  but  he  strove  against  the  subtle 
temptation ;  he  looked  resolutely  away 
from  Bertha,  and  remembered  that  in  that 
very  room  she  had  not  given  him  a  word 
or  a  look  when  her  cousin  was  beside  her. 
"  And  if  he  came  in  now  she  would  take 
no  more  notice  of  me — all  women  are  like 
this." 

"  I  hope  your  cousin  is  well,"  he  said, 
gravely,  when  he  and  Bertha  had  both  seated 
themselves. 

"  I  don't  know." 

He  had  resolved  not  to  look  at  her, 
but  there  was  such  genuine  surprise  in  her 
voice  that  his  eyes  travelled  to  her  face  at 
once.  She  was  looking  at  him  with  a  very 
puzzled  expression — a  new  idea  had  sud- 
denly sprung  into  life,  but  it  only  added  to 
her  confusion. 

"  Did  you  think  Frank  lived  here?" 
She  kept  her  eyes  on  his,  though  his  in- 
tense gaze  troubled  her,  and  brought  the 
color  back  to  her  face. 

Mr.  Helder  saw  it,  and  it  confirmed  his 
jealousy.  "  No,  I  only  supposed  that  you 
saw  him  often,  and  that — that" — it  is  so 
difficult  to  shape  it  in  words — "  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  yours." 

"  He  is  ray  cousin,  so  of  course  he  is  my 
friend,"  she  says,  simply;  "but  I  can't  tell 
you  how  he  is,  for  he  has  not  been  here  since 
the  day  you  came." 

She  speaks  sadly,  lull  of  self-reproach 
for  her  own  conduct;  but  Michael  only 
hears  regret  for  the  absence  of  her  lover. 
He  feels  savage.  He  is  no  longer  afraid  of 
looking  at  Bertha.  He  has  given  himself 
the  pain  of  coming  to  Vine  Cottage  to 
hear  a  love-sick  girl  talk  of  her  lover  and 
regret  his  absence.  It  is  insupportable; 
he  has  quite  forgotten  how  the  subject  was 
introduced.  Mr.  Helder  does  not  quite 
know  what  to  say,  and  while  he  hesitates 
Aunt  Sophy  comes  in. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  thought  it 
was  our  nephew ;  I  expect  him  presently." 


"  You  expect  Frank,  aunt  ?" 

Bertha  is  utterly  surprised,  and  speaks 
out  impetuously.  She  wants  Mr.  Helder 
to  understand  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
Frank's  intended  visit.  The  tone  startles 
him,  there  is  so  much  vexation  in  it. 

"  Yes."  The  faint  pink  tinge  on  Aunt 
Sophy's  cheeks  deepens  as  she  meets 
Bertha's  fixed  look  of  inquiry.  "  I  wrote 
and  asked  him  to  come,  it  is  so  very  long 
since  he  has  been  here." 

Bertha  glanced  quickly  at  Mr.  Helder, 
and  she  starts  when  she  meets  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her.  "  I  am  sorry  you  asked 
Frank,"  she  says,  carelessly ;  "  he  will  come 
when  he  wants  to." 

Mr.  Helder  must  surely  understand  now 
that  she  has  no  special  interest  in  Frank — 
he  is  only  her  cousin. 

What  Mr.  Helder  understands  is  that 
Bertha  and  her  cousin  have  had  a  lovers' 
quarrel,  and  that  this  kind,  sweetly  smiling 
aunt  is  trying  to  make  it  up  between  them. 
He  feels  hardened  against  the  dark  eyes, 
and  goes  on  talking  to  Aunt  Sophy. 

"He  has  been  here  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  says  Bertha  to  herself;  "  he  will  go 
away  soon,  and  I  think  we  are  less  friends 
than  ever,  for  it  is  worse  to  speak  and  not 
get  right  again  than  to  be  silent  as  we  were 
last  time."  She  feels  despairing,  and  yet 
what  can  she  do  ?  She  cannot  begin  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Helder  when  he  has  turned 
his  back  on  her. 

How  pleasantly  he  is  talking  to  her 
aunt.  She  sits  listening,  and  then  she  feels 
suddenly  giddy,  for  there  is  a  ring  at .  the 
bell.  Frank,  no  doubt,  and  he  will  take 
possession  of  her,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
— an  end  to  what  she  does  not  say,  for 
she  has  recognised  her  father's  creaking 
tread,  and  he  comes  in.  He  is  alone. 
Bertha  really  feels  thankful — a  very  un- 
usual sentiment,  for  she  is  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  the  events  of  life  go  specially 
contrary  to  her  wishes. 

"  This  is  very  kind,  Helder,"  and  Mr. 
Williams,  who  never  doubts  that  his 
friend's  visits  are  only  made  to  him,  drags 
Michael  off  to  the  study  to  read  the.  Per- 
sian MS. 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Helder  has  come  to 
dinner?"  says  Aunt  Sophy,  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  housekeeper. 

"  I  don't  know,"  and  Bertha  goes  into 
the  garden.  She  is  afraid  of  a  discussion, 
and  is  conscious  that  she  has  lost  all  self- 
control. 
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Aunt  Sophy  looks  after  her.  "Poor 
child,"  she  sighs,  "  I  am  afraid  she  thinks 
about  Mr.  Helder,  and  he  does  not  care 
for  her,  poor  child  !" 

The  poor  child  was  schooling  herself 
under  the  trees — lashing  herself  with  pride 
and  sensitiveness,  the  two  weapons  women 
mostly  use  against  themselves. 

"  He  does  not  care  one  bit  for  me !"  A 
scarlet  spot  burnt  on  each  cheek,  and  her 
eyes  glittered  with  excitement ;  they  were 
too  fevered  for  tears.  "  And  oh,  how  vain 
I  was  to  imagine  even  he  could  care 
whether  I  liked  Frank  or  not.  I  half 
think  I  will  pretend  I  do  like  Frank,  and 
then  Mr.  Helder  cannot  suspect  me  of 
caring  for  himself."  She  stopped ;  pre- 
sently she  sighed,  and  went  on  again :  "  No, 
that  would  be  so  missy,  so  unsimple ;  be- 
sides, it  would  be  an  untruth.  If  I  try 
hard  I  can  be  so  cold  that  he  will  never 
suspect  what  I  feel  at  the  sight  of  him." 
She  shrank  up  in  a  corner  of  the  garden 
seat,  which  the  drooping  bows  of  an  asp 
hid  from  overlooking  windows,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

What  did  she  feel  ?  She  could  not  tell — 
a  sensation  that  was  hardly  pleasure,  it 
was  too  fevered,  too  full  of  agitation  for 
any  real  happiness;  a  sensation  that  made 
her  pulses  throb  and  her  head  burn,  and 
her  hands  so  deadly  cold,  and  her  heart 
— ah !  what  frightened  Bertha  was  this 
new  strange  feeling,  as  if  her  heart  urged 
her  out  of  all  self-restraint. 

She  did  not  hear  footsteps  near  her,  for 
Mr.  Helder  has  come  across  the  grass,  and 
it  is  thick  and  velvet-like.  He  does  not 
want  to  take  her  by  surprise.  He  has 
said  good-by  to  Mr.  Williams  and  Miss 
Ashton,  and  has  come  out  to  find  Bertha 
to  say  good-by  too — "along  good-by,"  he 
says  to  himself;  why  should  he  come 
down  to  Vine  Cottage  again  only  to  be 
vexed  ? 

Jumbo  came  scampering  after  him,  his 
long  ears  flying  out  like  wings,  his  tail 
wagging  its  utmost.  A  true  spaniel,  he 
wanted  notice  from  the  new  visitor.  See- 
ing Bertha,  he  ran  to  her,  and  sprang  into 
her  lap.  She  looked  up  at  this  and  saw 
Mr.  Helder. 

"  I  am  come  to  say  good-by,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"  Good-by."  Bertha  rose  and  shook 
hands,  but  she  could  not  get  courage  to 
look  at  him. 

Mr.  Helder  looks  down  at  her,  and  the 


change  in  her  face  pains  him ;  out  here  in 
the  full  daylight  he  sees  how  wan  and  thin 
the  girl  looks. 

"  1  am  sure  you  are  not  well."  He  did 
not  mean  that  tenderness  in  his  voice,  but 
Bertha  hears  it.  She  looks  up  with  the 
wistful,  grateful  glance  that  tried  him  so 
just  now  indoors. 

"  How  kind  you  are,"  she  says,  gently  ; 
"  but  indeed  I  am  not  ill.     I — " 

She  stops;  she  was  actually  going  to 
say  she  was  only  unhappy.  What  is  the 
strange  power  this  man  has  of  drawing  out 
her  feelings  against  her  will ;  she  can  hard- 
ly keep  from  running  away;  she  cannot 
help  blushing. 

Mr.  Helder  feels  his  resolution  flying 
like  a  torn  kite,  and  then  he  thinks  of 
Frank,  and  struggles.  Why  should  he 
make  himself  unhappy  in  attempting  to 
comfort  Bertha?  He  feels  he  could  win 
her  confidence ;  her  quivering  lips  tell  him 
her  agitation  is  getting  beyond  control, 
and  she  will  confide  to  him  the  story  of 
her  love  for  her  cousin,  and  the  troubles 
arising  therefrom. 

"  I  am  too  old  for  Quixotism,"  says  Mr. 
Helder,  and  he  murmurs  some  indistinct 
sympathy,  raises  his  hat,  and  goes  back  to 
the  house.  But  he  looks  over  his  shoulder 
before  he  reaches  the  gravel-walk. 

Bertha  is  sitting  down  with  both  hands 
clasped  over  her  face. 

Mr.  Hdder  does  not  stay  and  think  this 
time;  he  is  beside  her  before  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing. 

"  If  you  are  not  ill,  you  are  unhappy. 
What  is  it  ?  Tell  me.  I  have  no  right, 
but  still  tell  me." 

Bertha  dares  not  take  her  hands  away, 
they  are  a  shelter  against  her  terror.  She 
feels  no  courage  against  Mr.  Helder's  pity. 
"  I  am  never  happy." 

"  Yes,  you  are.  Surely  you  were  happy 
the  first  time  I  saw  you;  and  again,  at 
Hampton  Court  you  looked  so  bright." 
Then,  impelled  out  of  himself,  "Why 
are  you  so  changeable  ?  Is  it  when  you 
are  unhappy  that  you  are  cold  ?" 

It  seemed  to  Bertha  that  she  could  not 
be  accused  of  coldness  unless  she  had  been 
previously  unreserved. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  stiffly, 
and  drew  her  hands  away  from  her  face. 
"  You  have  seen  so  little  of  me  that  you 
cannot  know  what  my  usual  humor  is." 

Mr.  Helder  bit  his  lips.  How  was  he 
to  win  this  child  to  listen.     She  seemed  on 
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the  defensive  on  all  sies,  but  his  love  was 
too  headlong  to  let  him  hesitate.  "  You 
will  tell  me  this,  at  least."  He  took  one 
of  the  small  trembling  hands  in  his,  heed- 
less of  any  overlooking  eyes.  "  Which  is 
your  true  self,  the  Bertha  of  Hampton 
Court,  or  the  stately  young  lady  who  had 
not  a  word  for  me  the  last  time  I  came  ?" 

Such  a  bright  look  spread  over  the  sweet 
intelligent  face,  that  once  more  that  foolish 
longing  came  to  him  to  take  her  in  his 
arms.     But  she  spoke  very  quietly  : — 

"  You  did  not  speak  to  me,  so  I  did  not 
know  you  cared,  and  Frank  would  keep 
on  talking  so." 

This  came  in  a  petulant  burst,  a  revenge 
for  the  siiffness  with  which  she  had  begun. 
He  felt  her  hand  was  restless,  so  he  let  it 
go.  Michael  Helder  was  not  a  vain  man, 
and  he  coveted  the  love  he  was  seeking 
too  ardently  to  believe  it  was  his  own. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  thought  ?" 

She  glanced  up  with  a  half  arch,  half 
shy  look,  that  made  her  infinitely  charm- 
ing. 

"  I  am  not  sure,  what  was  it  ?" 

"I  thought — ^perhaps  my  guess  was  a 
true  one — that  you  and  your  cousin  were 
engaged." 

The  blood  rushed  over  Bertha's  face, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  did 
not  speak  gently,  she  answered  impetu- 
ously, without  reflecting  on  her  words. 

**  Then  you  thought  me  a  flirt.  You 
V  thought  I  could  be  engaged  to  Frank  and 
care  for  him,  and  yet  talk  to  you  as  I  did 
•  at  Hampton  Court." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  frightened  at  her- 
self, but  she  had  no  time  to  realise  any- 
thing. 

"  You  are  a  darling,"  he  whispered,  and 
he  clasped  her  hand  tightly  in  his  ;  "  and 
we  will  never  misunderstand  each  other 
any  more." 

CHAPTER  XII. — MR.  HELDER  SPEAKS. 

Mr.  Williams  had  stayed  in  the  sitting- 
room  expecting  his  visitor  to  come  back, 
but  he  had  brought  a  book  in  his  hand, 
so  he  began  to  read,  and  time  passed 
away. 

Miss  Ash  ton  looked  up,  but  her  brother 
was  deep  in  his  book,  and  the  chief  solici- 
tude of  her  life  was  that  Walter's  leisure 
should  be  undisturbed;  so  she  sat  still, just 
giving  a  quiet  glance  now  and  then  to 
the  garden. 

The  garden  seat  was  set  izx  back  under 


the  trees,  and  it  was  not  visible  from  Aunt 
Sophy's  corner.  She  felt  fidgety  at  first 
— then  curious — then  interested.  She 
looked  up  again  at  her  brother-in-law ;  he 
had  roused  from  his  book,  and  was  also 
looking  towards  the  garden.  The  branches 
of  the  trees  interfered  with  his  view  of  the 
garden  seat,  but  still  Mr.  Williams  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  surprised;  his  face 
gradually  assumed  a  very  unusual  and 
wakened-up  expression.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  studious  friend,  instead  of  saying 
good-by  to  Bertha,  had  seated  himself  be- 
side her,  and  was  talking  very  earnestly. 

"  Sophy" —  the  truth  had  not  dawned 
on  the  scholar's  mind — **  Helder  is  talking 
to  Bertha;  should  I  go  out  to  him  ?" 

Miss  Ashton  did  not  go  to  the  window, 
but  she  moved  across  the  room  so  as  to 
get  Mr.  Williams's  view  of  the  situation. 

Her  brother  turned  a  perplexed  face 
towards  her. 

"  What  can  they  be  talking  about  ?  some 
book,  I  suppose." 

Aunt  Sophy  smiled.  There  was  a  con- 
scious look  of  mystery  about  her  that  puz- 
zled him  still  more.  She  simply  said,  "  I 
don't  think  you  are  wanted,  Walter." 

Mr.  Williams  kept  silence ;  he  felt  there 
was  a  special  meaning  in  her  answer,  so 
he  waited.  He  had  not  much  insight 
into  feminine  nature,  but  he  knew  that  the 
way  to  make  a  woman  speak  out  is  to 
leave  her  unquestioned. 

Aunt  Sophy  went  back  to  her  comer 
and  her  needlework,  but  her  thread  broke. 
Somehow  she  felt  unsettled.  After  a  few 
unsatisfactory  stitches  she  folded  up  her 
work  and  put  it  by. 

"  Walter" — Mr.  Williams's  ready  atten- 
tion showed  her  he  was  interested — **  have 
you  known  Mr.  Helder  long  ?" 

"  I  have  known  him "  (a  pause  of 

recollection)  "six  or  sevei^ years,  at  least" 

"  Why  did  he  never  come  here  before  ?" 

Mr.  Williams  looked  puz^ed. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  I  never  thought 
of  him  except  as  a  very  well-informed 
man  till  that  day  at  the  Museum ;  then  he 
was  so  kind  to  Bertha,  and  you  had  said 
in  the  morning  that  it  would  be  well  to 
increase  our  acquaintances,  so  I  asked  him 
down." 

"Then  you" — Miss  Ashton  hesitated 
and  blushed,  it  seemed  such  a  very  deli- 
cate subject  to  discuss — "you  did  not 
think  about  Bertha — I  mean  speciaQy — 
in  asking  Mr.  Helder  here  ?" 
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"Bertha!"  The  color  flew  over  Mr 
Williams's  delicate,  thoughtful  face;  he 
looked  intently  at  Miss  Ashton.  "  Per- 
haps I  mistake  your  meaning,  Sophy,  but 
I  could  not  think  of  such  nonsence.  Why, 
Helder  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father! 
Bless  me" — he  took  off  his  spectacles  with 
very  unusual  irritation — "Bertha's  a  baby  !** 

Miss  Ashton  was  frightened,  but  not 
convinced.  The  meekest  woman  clings 
to  her  own  judgment  in  a  love  matter. 

"  Bertha  is  the  age  her  mother  was  when 
you  asked  her  to  marry  you,  Walter;  she 
was  eighteen  last  birthday." 

The  vexation  faded  into  a  look  of  sad- 
ness. "  You  are  right,  Sophy."  Then  to 
himself  he  murmured,  "  Poor  darling;  and 
I  was  older  than  Helder  is." 

There  was  a  silence.  Neither  father 
nor  aunt  could  speak  the  thought  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  each ;  and  then  came 
footsteps  on  the  gravel  path,  and  Mr.  Hel- 
der himself. 

He  looked  flushed  and  eager. 

"  Williams,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  can  I 
speak  to  you  in  your  study." 

Mr.  Williams  had  no  reliance  on  femi- 
nine judgment  except  in  matters  purely  do- 
mestic, but  the  idea  suggested  by  his  sis- 
ter-in-law had  produced  a  sort  of  chaos 
in  his  mind ;  he  felt,  in  a  vague  way,  that 
it  was  she  who  was  responsible  for  this 
perplexity,  and  therefore  she  ought  to 
share  it. 

"  You  can  say  anything  before  my  sis- 
ter" (then,  catching  at  a  fragment  of  hope), 
"unless  it  is  about  Persian — you  don't 
care  about  Persian,  do  you,  Sophy  ?" 

Mr.  Helder  looked  into  her  sweet,  gen- 
tle face,  and  took  courage. 

"  No,  it  is  not  about  any  learned  matter, 
and,"  he  continued,  earnestly,  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  speak  before  Miss  Ashton,  because 
I  hope  she  will  take  my  part.  I  meant  to 
have  spoken  to  you  first.  I  dare  say  you 
will  be  surprised,  and  I  believe  you  will 
think  I  have  been  hasty,  but  that  can't  be 
helped.  Williams,  I  want  you  to  give  me 
your  daughter." 

Mr.  Williams  had  begun  to  rub  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand  before  the  sentence 
was  ended. 

"  But,  Mr.  Helder" — agitation  made  him 
formal  and  constrained  — "  Bertha  is  a 
child;  you  should  not  have  spoken  to 
her." 

Mr.  Helder  looked  beseechingly  at 
Aunt  Sophy,  but  he  spoke  for  himself. 


"  My  dear  friend,  she  is  all  I  want  in  a 
wife ;  and  if  she  is  so  good  as  to  accept 
me  and  my  awkward  elderly  ways,  won't 
you  let  us  be  happy?  I  know  I  am  not 
nearly  good  enough  for  her.  I  knew  it, 
and  tried  to  stay  away,  and  keep  out  of 
temptation,  but  you  tempted  me  yourself, 
old  friend,  to-day,  and  when  I  saw  her 
again  I  felt  I  must  know  my  fate." 

Michael  looked  almost  handsome  as  he 
spoke  this  in  warm  rapid  words. 

Mr.  Williams  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes. 

"  Sophy,  you  know  Bertha  better  than 
I  do.     Is  she  old  enough  to  think  of  this  ?" 

Again  Mr.  Helder  fixed  beseeching  eyes 
on  Aunt  Sophy.  She  smiled,  but  she 
looked  sad  too. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Helder  does  not  wish 
to  be  married  directly,"  she  said ;  "  and, 
Walter,  you  know  we  don't  quite  under- 
stand Bertha,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Helder  does." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Sophy,"  said 
Mr.  Williams. 

As  Michael  Helder  went  home  thtl^eve- 
ning — for  he  stayed  till  late  at  Vine  Cot- 
tage— across  his  bright  vision  of  joy  those 
words  came  back,  "  We  don't  quite  under- 
stand Bertha."  Was  she,  then,  so  difficult 
to  understand  ? 

CHAPTER  XII. — SOFTENED. 

Bertha  gave  no  opportunity  to  either 
her  father  or  her  aunt  for  any  words  of 
congratulation  or  of  advice.  Mr.  Helder 
looked  when  he  went  away  as  if  he  would 
have  preferred  a  private  leave-taking,  but 
Bertha's  shyness  had  come  back,  and  she 
kept  close  beside  her  aunt  when  she  said 
good-by.  Then  she  bade  them  a  hasty 
good  night  and  ran  away. 

She  had  just  put  on  her  dressing-gown, 
and  let  all  her  long  dark  hair  loose  over 
her  shoulders,  and  was  preparing  for  a  de- 
lightful reverie,  when  Aunt  Sophy  tapped 
at  the  door. 

Bertha  groaned,  "What  is  it?"  She 
spoke  in  a  sleepy  voice.  Aunt  Sophy 
came  in  without  further  invitation. 

At  all  times  Bertha  disliked  scenes  and 
fusses,  and  she  was  sure  Aunt  Sophy  would 
go  through  some  stereot)rped  form  "  pro- 
per "  to  the  present  occasion ;  so  she  stood 
stiffly,  without  even  a  smile  of  welcome. 

Aunt  Sophy  was  not  rebuffed,  though  it 
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cost  her  timid  nature  an  effort  to  seek 
Bertha's  confidence. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  simply,  and  she 
kissed  the  girl,  "  I  hope  you  are  very  hap- 
py.    You  are,  are  you  not,  dear  ?" 

Bertha  was  touched;  she  had  been 
longing  to  get  by  herself  to  pour  out  some 
of  the  wild  unbelieving  joy  that  she  had 
been  keeping  in  so  tightly.  She  put  both 
arms  round  Miss  Ashton's  neck  and  hug- 
ged her  till  the  gentle  soul  was  fairly  star- 
tled. 

"  Thank  you,  aunt,"  Bertha  whispered, 
and  her  aunt  felt  tears  on  her  cheek ;  "  I 
was  a  wretch  to  you  just  now,  but  I  sup- 
pose I  was  not  quite  accountable.  Aunt, 
did  you  think  of  it — did  it  ever  come  into 
your  head  that  he  cared  for  me  ?" 

She  still  keeps  her  arms  round  her  aunt, 
and  hides  her  burning  face  on  her  shoul- 
der. Aunt  Sophy  feels  uncomfortable,  she 
must  speak  the  truth. 

"  No,  dear ;  but  I  thought  you  cared 
for  him." 

Bertha's  head  is  erect  in  an  instant,  she 
looks  at  her  aunt  with  frightened  eyes. 

"^^•"^t,  do  you  think  he  thought  so  ? 
Oh,  if  I  thought  that,  I — " 

"  Hush  !"  Aunt  Sophy  puts  her  arm 
round  the  girl,  and  draws  her  close  again. 
"  My  darUng,  I  should  laugh  if  I  did  not 
see  you  are  really  distressed.  Why,  if  Mr. 
Helder  noticed  your  manner  towards  him 
as  I  did,  it  showed  more  dislike  than  lik- 
ing." 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  that  and  make 
me  so  wretched  ?" 

"My  dear  child,"  said.  Aunt  Sophy, 
soothingly,  and  the  tired  head  sank  once 
more  on  her  shoulders,  "  I  judged  only  by 
your  manner  between  his  visits.  My 
dear,  I  could  not  help  seeing  you  were  un- 
happy, and  I  thought  it  over  till  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  be  Mr.  Helder." 

Berdia  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
her  aunt ;  she  saw  the  sweet  blue  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  don't  deserve  it."  There  cante  a 
kittle  penitent  sob,  and  then  another  vehe- 
ment kiss. 

"  Oh,  aunt,"  she  whispered,  "  I  am  so 
happy  !  and  do  you  know  " — she  nestled 
her  face  quite  close  to  hide  her  shame  at 
the  avowal — "  he  says  he  has  loved  me 
ever  since  that  day  at  the  museum,  and  he 
stayed  av/ay  because  he  thought  I  cared 
for  Frank." 


"  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  dear ;  but  if . 
he  said  that,  why  need  you  have  worried 
just  now  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  Bertha,  dreamily ; 
"he  says  we  shall  never  misunderstand 
each  other  any  more." 

Miss  Ashton  sighs ;  she  does  not  want 
to  damp  Bertha's  joy,  but  she  has  misgiv- 
ings. 

"  How  soon  are  you  to  be  married  ?" 

"  Oh,  aunt !  not  for  ever  so  long.  Why, 
we  have  only  known  each  other  such  a 
short  time ;  and  aunt " — she  shrinks  closer 
to  her  aunt — "  I  don't  want  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  I  shall  be  quite  happy  if  I  see  him 
every  day." 

Miss  Ashton  smiles.  "  You  will  not 
think  so  long,  dear.  He  will  be  more  to 
you  soon  than  all  beside,  and  you  will  feel 
the  need  to  be  with  him.'* 

Her  aunt's  words  jarred,  they  seemed  so 
matter-offact. 

"  I  feel  he  is  my  life  already ;  but  I  am 
too  shy  of  him  to  care  about  getting  mar- 
ried. He  says  in  six  months,  but  that 
will  be  before  Christmas." 

"  Well,  never  mind  " — ^her  aunt  kisses 
her;  **you  may  be  sure  it  will  all  come 
right.  You  must  do  as  he  wishes,  my 
dear,  and  then  you  will  be  happy.  Good 
night,  and  go  to  sleep  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Bertha  opened  the  door  for  her  aunt 
with  most  unusual  courtesy,  and  then  she 
sat  down  before  her  glass  and  brushed 
her  hair  vigorously. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Sophy,  I  will  try  and  be 
kinder  to  her.  How  good  of  her  to  care 
for  my  happiness  so  much.  I  wonder 
what  papa  thinks?"  Then  she  takes  a 
long  look  at  her  face,  and  pushes  the  veil 
of  hair  aside  with  both  hands.  "  Why 
does  he  like  my  face  so  much?  My 
mouth  is  not  a  regularly  pretty  mouth, 
and  my  nose  is  too  small,  and  I  have  not 
even  a  high  forehead.  My  eyes — well, 
they  used  to  say  they  were  great  staring 
eyes  when  I  was  little ;  perhaps  I  have 
tolerable  eyebrows,  and  my  eyelashes  are 
long,  but  then  I  don't  think-  these  are 
enough  to  make  anyone  pretty.  What 
can  have  taken  his  fancy  in  me — oh,  how 
vain  I  am."  She  covered  her  face  and 
blushed.  "  No,  it  is  not  the  same  vanity 
now.  I  am  all  his,  every  bit.  I  shall  be- 
gin to  love  myself  because  I  am  his,  only 
I  wish  I  were  taller,  grander,  better,  more 
worthy  of  him.  And  yet  I  like  being 
afraid  ofhim,  and  feeling  so  inferior.  When 
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I  am  his  wife  I  shall  worship  him  from 
morning  till  night.  Oh,  how  happy  I 
am!" 

If  Michael  Helder  could  have  seen  the 
perfect  happiness  in  her  face,  he  would 
have  been  more  than  content.  Aunt  So- 
phy's meditation  was  less  satisfactory.  She 
did  not  look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  she 
opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  likeness 
of  Bertha's  mother.  It  was  very  like  Ber- 
tha, but  there  was  less  intensity  of  expres- 
sion: it  was  gender  and  far  less  intelli- 
gent 

"  Poor  child !"  Miss  Ashton  sighed;  "  I 
hope  she  will  be  as  happy  as  her  mother  was. 
But  then  she  expects  more  from  life  than  her 
mother  did ;  she  is  so  difficult  to  satisfy." 
She  kissed  the  little  picture,  and  put  it 
carefully  back  in  its  wrappings.  "  I  wish 
it  had  not  been  so  hurried  ;  and  yet  if  Mr. 
Helder  is  so  clever,  he  may  understand  Ber- 
tha, and  so  be  more  able  to  make  her  hap- 
py than  I  have  been.  Well,  in  six  months 
they  may  see  much  of  one  another,  but 
she  has  been^  seeing  Frank  for  quite  six 
months,  and  they  don't  understand  one 
another.  Poor  Frank!  I  am  afraid  he 
will  not  like  this.  I  wish  he  would  come 
and  see  us.  He  told  me  once  that  unless 
Bertha  marries  some  one  she  loves  very 
much,  she  may  turn  out  very  badly.  She 
does  love  Mr.  Helder,  I  think ;  but  then 
she  is  so  young,  and  she  has  seen  so  few 
people."  Aunt  Sophy  went  to  sleep  with 
a  vague  fear  at  her  heart  for  her  niece's 
future. 


CHAPTER  XIV.- 


-MISS  FRASER  LEARNS  THE 
NEWS. 


There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  Brompton  cot- 
tage and  the  Bloomsbury  house,  and 
Michael  felt  this  keenly  on  the  morning 
after  his  visit  to  Vine  Cottage. 

At  Brompton  the  rooms  were  small  and 
shabbily  furnished.  There  were  quaint 
tables  and  chairs,  and  here  and  there 
shelves  fixed  up  in  tasteful  positions,  and 
bits  of  old  china  set  thereon,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  choice  water-color  draw- 
ings. There  was  nothing  smart,  or  cheap, 
or  commonplace,  but  there  was  also  noth- 
ing which  might  not  have  been  better  'of 
its  kind. 

In  the  old  house  in  Bloomsbury  only 
three  of  the  many  sitting-rooms  had  been 
furnished,  but  in  these  all  was  good  and 
expensive;  rich  carpets,  sombre  curtains 


hanging  in  massive  folds,  and  plenty  of 
carved  oak  furniture  suited  to  the  style  of 
the  house.  In  all  the  rooms  the  dark  oak 
chimney-pieces  reached  nearly  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  shelf  that  ran  across  them 
was  far  too  high  up  to  set  a  looking-glass 
on ;  instead,  in  the  room  which  the  cou- 
sins occupied  when  they  were  together, 
and  which  Miss  Fraser  called  the  parlor, 
there  were  Nankin  jars  and  plates,  the  blue 
making  a  fine  contrast  to  the  dark. wood 
behind  them.  This  room  was  surrounded 
by  dwarf  bookshelves,  and  on  the  narrow 
ledge  a-top  was  a  variety  of  curiosities  in 
china,  pottery,  bronze,  and  Indian  fabrics, 
which  Mr.  Helder  and  his  father  had  col- 
lected. There  was  more  in  the  way  of 
taste  here  than  in  any  other  room  in  the 
house,  but  Michael  looked  round  it  and 
thought  how  very  different  it  might  look. 

Rachel  Fraser  was  thoroughly  methodi- 
cal, so  neat  that  she  could  not  bear  a  book 
out  of  its  place ;  but  her  love  of  order  de- 
feated taste.  Things  that  matched  in  size 
must  stand  opposite,  and  all  must  stand 
straight. 

In  her  own  sitting-room  she  allowed 
nothing  superfluous ;  the  china  and  other 
ornaments  in  the  parlor  were  a  conces- 
sion to  Michael,  though,  as  she  said,  they 
took  up  the  maid's  time  and  were  in  con- 
stant risk  of  breakage. 

But  Mr.  Helder  thought  as  he  looked 
round  this  evening,  how  dull  life  had  been 
afl  these  years ;  all  was  order  and  routine, 
but  the  motion  in  the  house  was  like  that 
of  a  machine,  there  was  none  of  the  glow 
and  the  sparkle  that  struck  him  at  Vine 
Cottage.  "  And  yet  Rachel  is  not  dull," 
he  thought;  "she  is  much  more  clever 
than  Miss  Ashton — she  has  far  more  con- 
versation. What  makes  the  difference,  I 
wonder  ?" 

He  had  not  decided  whether  he  should 
tell  Miss  Fraser  of  his  engagement,  or 
whether  he  should  wait  awhile. 

"  We  shall  never  be  so  comfortable  to- 
gether after.  Rachel  will  think  me  fool- 
ish, because  of  course  she  can't  see  my 
darling  as  I  see  her ;  and  we  are  so  happy 
together  that  it  is  best  to  let  things  go  on  as 
they  are  till  nearer  the  time."  And  he 
was  so  full  of  love  that  he  was  impatient 
to  brush  away  the  quiet  web  of  his  hitherto 
life,  and  begin  that  which  was  so  utterly 
untried.  But  the  matter  was  already  de- 
cided against  his  resolution.  Even  while 
he  sat  there,  book  in  hand,  seeming  to 
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jead,  and  wishing  it  was  bedtime,  his  cou- 
sin had  been  planning  the  best  way  of 
bringing  out  her  news. 

"  Michael," — she  cleared  her  throat  in  a 
way  which  to  Michael  was  ominous  of 
some  domestic  mischance — "  who  do  you 
think  I  walked  home  from  church  with 
this  evening?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  saw  you  had  some 
one  with  you,  so  I  went  on  alone." 

"  Yes," — said  rather  stiffly  for  Rachel ; 
she  had  been  disappointed  not  to  intro- 
duce her  cousin  to  this  newly-found  friend 
— "  it  was  Jane  Greville.  I  have  not  seen 
her  for  years ;  and  now  she  has  come  from 
Wales  to  stay  with  her  brother.  He  is  a 
clergyman  at  Brompton;  and  she  seems 
to  know  your  new  friends." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  *  new  friends  ?* 
I  have  known  Mr.  Williams  for  years." 

His  eyes  went  down  on  his  book  again, 
but  his  cousin  was  not  looking  at  him; 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  an  act  of 
duty,  and  she  stared  hard  at  one  of  the 
carved  oak  figures  that  supported  the  man- 
tel-shelf. 

"  I  don't  mean  Mr.  Williams.  Jane  says 
Miss  Ashton  is  a  sweet,  harmless  sort  of 
person,  but  totally  unfit  to  bring  up  her 
niece.  You  did  not  tell  me  of  her  eccen- 
tricity." 

"  I  do  not  consider  her  eccentric." 

It  was  a  pity  his  cousin  did  not  look  at 
him ;  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  would  both 
have  warned  her  she  had  ventured  on  in 
unsafe  topic. 

"  Ah,  you  know,  Michael,  you  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  girls ;  and  from  what 
I  hear  this  Bertha  Williams  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult person  to  understand.  It  seems  that 
her  aunt  is  afraid  of  her,  and  the  only  way 
^  she  manages  her  is  by  giving  up  in  every- 
thing.    No  one  dares  contradict  her." 

"What  a  pity  Jane  Greville  is  so  ill-na- 
tured." He  was  trying  to  restrain  his  an- 
ger. 

"  Ill-natured  !  my  dear  Michael ;  she 
only  repeats  what  she  hears,  and  these 
other  Grevilles  have  known  Bertha  Wil- 
liams ever  since  she  was  a  child.  Jane 
says  her  nieces  have  tried  to  be  sociable 
with  the  girl,  but  she  is  so  dictatorial  and 
so  reserved  and  odd,  that  they  do  not 
get  beyond  acquaintanceship.  Now, 
Michael,  I  saw  these  Greville  girls  last 
year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  their 
father  introduced  them  to  me.  I  thought 
them  extremely  nice  and  well-mannered." 


"  So  I  imagine  " — he  got  up  and  stood 
facing  his  cousin ;  "  and  I  had  better  tell 
you  at  once,  Rachel,  that  the  ordinary 
type  of  young  lady  would  very  possibly 
misunderstand  Bertha  Williams."  A  cer- 
tain pleading  wistfulness  in  Rachel's  eyes 
at  sight  of  his  frowning  brows  made  him 
pause  and  check  the  indignation  she  had 
awakened.  "  You  " — he  said  this  with  an 
effort  at  fi*iendliness  which  his  cousin,  all 
unsensitive  as  she* was,  felt  and  shrank 
from — "  will  understand  her,  I  am  sure. 
I  had  better  tell  you  at  once,  Rachel,  that 
— that  she  is  very  dear  to  me.  She — ^it 
has  been  brought  about  sooner  than  I  in- 
tended— ^but  she  has  promised  to  be  ray 
wife." 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  by  an  irresistible 
attraction  on  her  face ;  it  seemed  to  stiffen 
into  stone.  Her  eyes ,  were  fixed  on  his, 
but  the  pleading  look  was  gone,  all  expres- 
sion but  that  of  a  strong  stare  had  left 
them,  and  Michael  thought,  as  other  men 
have  thought  before  him  in  such  a  case, 
how  disagreeable  and  hard  a  woman  can 
look  when  she  is  not  pleased. 

He  had  no  idea  of  her  real  feelings,  or 
of  the  pain  he  had  given,  and  Rachel 
knew  this,  and  it  made  her  pain  harder 
to  bear.  She  had  gone  on  telling  herself 
Michael  was  all  to  her,  and  that  she  was 
nothing  to  him,  but  she  had  not  realised 
it.  Now  it  came  upon  her,  not  in  words, 
but  as  a  living  fact,  against  which  no  doubt 
availed ;  and  yet,  spite  of  the  sharp  pain, 
the  woman  in  Rachel  Fraser  prevailed, 
and  she  tried  to  hide  her  wound  out  of 
sight,  so  that  it  might  not  grieve  him. 

"  Your  wife,"  she  spoke  timidly ;  "surely, 
she  is  very  young  ?  " 

Michael  Helder  was  still  irritated,  and 
it  may  be  a  secret  consciousness  that  his 
choice  had  been  unwise  added  to  his 
vexation. 

*'  That  is  my  business,"  he  said,  quick- 
ly. "She  is  eighteen,  and  I  am  thirty- 
five;  but  this  difference  will  diminish  as 
she  grows  older." 

The  words  brought  a  smile ;  it  was  so 
difficult  to  think  of  his  bright-eyed  darling 
grown  old  and  tame. 

u  Well  "—she  felt  a  litde  hurt,  for  she 
was  striving  to  atone  for  what,  after  all, 
had  been  said  in  ignorance — "  I  wish  you 
joy,  Michael ;  but  I  suppose  you  are  not 
to  be  married  at  once." 

"  In  six  months."  Then  he  turned  and 
took  a  minute  survey  of  the  Nankin  jar 
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nearest  him.  Love  does  make  a  man,  for 
the  time,  cold  and  selfish  to  his  kindred, 
but  still  there  are  revulsions  against  this 
tyranny.  On^  of  these  came  to  Michael 
Helder  now. 

"  I  hope  you  and  Bertha  will  be  great 
friends,"  he  smiled.  "  I  fancy  you  will  like 
her,  and  I  want  her  to  be  just  as  clever  as 
you  are,  Rachel,  if,  indeed,  that  is  possible." 
She  smiled,  but  her  lips  quivered.  "I 
dare  say,"  he  kept  his  eyes  away  now, 
"you  think  I  have  kept  this  very  quiet, 
and  that  I  might  have  told  you  sooner, 
but  I  really  hardly  knew  my  own  mind — I 
mean  I  had  no  hope  she  would  listen  to 
me."  Miss  Fraser  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
but  he  did  not  see.  "I  found  I  had 
grown  attached  to  her,  and  so  I  stayed 
away,  and  then  was  asked  down  yesterday, 
and  then  I  believe  I  could  not  help  it.  I 
know  you  sometimes  think  I  have  been 
foolish  and  hasty;  only  don't  say  so, 
there's  a  good  soul." 

If  he  could  only  have  known  the  pain 
he  gave  he  would  have  been  so  sorry,  but 
this  kind  of  tragedy  is  tragic  only  to  one 
heart ;  the  other  is  so  wrapped  in  its  own 
joy  that  its  sympathy  sleeps. 

"  I  could  not  think  you  foolish."  Try 
as  she  would  there  was  sadness  in  her 
voice,  a  sadness  that  jarred  him,  and  struck 
one  clanging  funeral  note  amid  his  joy 
bells.  "You  seem  to  have  been  hasty, 
but,  of  course,  in  six  months  you  have 
time  to  learn  more  about  each  other.  Did 
you  say  you  were  asked  down  to  Brompton 
yesterday  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  saw  Williams  at  the  museum, 
and  he  asked  me." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Miss  Fraser. 

Michael  Fraser  turned  the  gas  higher, 
and  then  he  went  back  to  his  book. 

He  told  himself  he  was  disappointed  in 
Rachel.  He  thought  she  would  have 
been  heartier,  more  interested.  Why,  she 
had  not  asked  a  question  about  Bertha. 
However,  marriage  always  caused  discus- 
sion in  a  family,  and  in  the  end  Rachel 
could  not  help  loving  her.  Why,  a  strong- 
minded  woman  like  that  would  be  able  to 
make  such  a  timid  childish  creature  as 
Bertha  love  her  easily. 

But  he  was  too  happy  to  worry  himself; 
a  flood  of  light  and  sunshine  seemed  to  be 
let  into  his  life.  When  he  got  up  to  light 
his  cousin's  candle  for  her  he  gave  a  tri- 
umphant glance  round  the  room. 


He  meant  to  spend  frequent  evenings 
at  Vine  Cottage. 

"  It  has  been  so  new  and  sudden,"  he 
thought,  "  that  we  must  see  as  much  of 
one  another  as  we  can." 

CHAPTER  XV. — A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

"  Sophy  " — Mr.  Williams  put  his  head 
in  at  the  sitting-room  door;  he  had  just 
come  home.  "  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  send  Bertha  to  me  in  my  study." 

Bertha  was  hidden  in  a  comer,  but  her 
father  did  not  see  her,  and  she  gave  a  little 
start  at  the  summons.  More  than  once  she 
had  been  sent  for  to  receive  a  lecture  in  the 
study. 

"  But  no,  I  am  engaged  now,  and  papa 
won't  scold  me  any  more  ever,  I  think." 
She  gave  a  happy  sigh  of  relief.  This  be- 
ing engaged  had  done  wonders.  She  and 
her  aunt  had  never  had  so  much  sympathy 
before,  and  her  father,  even,  had  been  un- 
usually sociable.  Bertha  had  only  been 
engaged  a  week,  but  already  she  felt  older. 
She  thought  the  maids  even  treated  her 
with  increased  respect.  She  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  small  world  in  which  she 
lived,  and  she  felt  more  content  with  her- 
self. Mr.  Helder  had  come  down  twice, 
and  each  visit  had  been  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Greville  and  his  daughters  had  called  in 
and  stayed  to  have  tea,  so  that  there  could 
not  be  any  private  talk  between  the  lovers ; 
and  last  night  when  Mr.  Helder  came 
again,  Bertha  could  not  yet  call  him 
Michael.  Her  father  had  brouorht  Mr. 
Raven  down  to  dinner. 

"  Perhaps  papa  wants  to  lecture  about 
that  dreadful  old  man.  I  was  saucy  to  Mr. 
Raven,  of  course,"  she  pouted  a  little ; 
*•'  but  he  had  no  right  to  keep  my  hand  in 
his  and  talk  in  that  intimate  way  before  Mr. 
Helder,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  vexed,  he 
was  so  silent,  and  he  hardly  seemed  to  care 
to  sit  near  me.  I  wonder  if— if  I  shall 
ever  leave  off  being  shy  of  him.  But,  then, 
I  am  shy  of  everybody,  unless  it's  Frank. 
I  couldn't  be  shy  with  Frank."  She  stop- 
ped at  the  study  door.  "  I  don't  know,  I 
believe  I  should  be  shy  now  if  Frank  came 
and  saw  us  together,  but  then  that  is  an 
altogether  dififerent  kind  of  shyness.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  being  engaged.  I  did  not  feel 
nearly  so  shy  at  Hampton  Court.  Well,  I 
must  try  and  get  used  to  him,  I  have  plenty 
of  time.  I  shall  ask  him  soon  to  let  us  be 
engaged  a  year  instead  of  six  months." 
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. "  Come  in,"  her  father  called  from  the 
study ;  "  sit  down,  my  dear,"  when  she 
came  in,  with  a  special  courtesy  of  tone. 
Bertha  looked  up  surprised — her  father 
always  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  were  a 
child — to-day  he  made  her  feel  that  she 
was  a  woman.  She  sat  down  in  silence — 
her  heart  beat  a  little  faster ;  this  seemed 
more  awful  than  a  lecture. 

Mr.  Williams  cleared  his  throat,  took  up 
a  letter  which  lay  on  his  desk,  and  handed 
it  to  Bertha.  She  began  to  read  it,  but  she 
grew  puzzled  at  the  learned  names  and 
facts  against  which  she  stumbled  blindly. 

"  Papa,"  she  faltered,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand ;  do  you  want  me  to  read  any  of 
these  books  and  mss.  ?" 

Her  father  pushed  up  his  spectacles. 
"  My  dear !  don't  you  see  these  mss.  are  to 
be  consulted  only  in  Rome,  and  that  if  I 
undertake  the  very  honorable  commission 
which  that  letter  offers,  I  must  start  very 
soon  indeed  ?" 

Bertha  was  not  enlightened,  but  she  was 
troubled.  It  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  was 
to  help  her  father,  she  must  leave  Mr. 
Helder,  and  she  could  not  do  this  now 
when  she  was  longing  to  see  him  oftener. 

"  Do  you  mean  I  am  to  go  to  Rome 
with  you  ?" 

"  No !  oh,  no  !'*  Mr.  Williams  looked  at 
her.  It  was  evident  this  arrangement  had 
not  occurred  to  him. 

"The  case  stands  in  this  way,"  he  said, 
gravely ;  "  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
get  together  the  information  required  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  or  I  may  have  to 
spend  a  year  in  Italy.  I  could  not  manage 
without  your  aunt,  and  I  fancy  Helder 
would  dislike  such  a  separation." 

"I  should,"  Bertha  interrupted.  Mr. 
WiUiams  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  arrange  your  mar- 
riage before  I  leave  England;  you  have 
no  objection  to  this,  I  suppose  ?" 

It  seemed  to  Bertha  as  if  her  hair  stood 
on  end.  Marriage!  when  Mr.  Helder 
seemed  more  like  a  stranger  than  he  had 
been  at  first.  Her  sole  idea  was  resist- 
ance. 

"  Oh,  no !  No,  indeed  !  I  cannot  be 
married  yet.  Oh,  papa,  you  can  put  off 
your  journey,  or  you  can  leave  Aunt  Sophy 
with  me.  Why," — she  rose  up,  her  face 
was  fast  growing  crimson  as  other  thoughts 
mingled  with  her  shyness — "  Mr.  Helder 
told  me  himself  he  did  not  wish  to  be  mar- 


ried for  six  months.  I  cannot  be  forced 
on  him  in  this  way." 

"  Bertha  " — Mr.  Williams  spoke  severe- 
ly— " you  are  talking  nonsense;  the  only 
alternative  I  can  see  is  to  place  you  with 
the  Grevilles,  or  in  a  school,  and  then,  if  I 
can,  I  suppose  I  must  come  over  for  your 
marriage  at  the  end  of  the  year.  However, 
go  away  now  and  send  your  aunt,  I  must 
hear  what  she  thinks." 

Bertha  retreated ;  she  felt  crushed  with 
mortification,  but  at  the  door  courage  came 
back.  "  I  don't  see  what  Aunt  Sophy  has 
to  do  with  it,  papa  ;  it  is  I  who  am  the  per- 
son interested.  Can  you  not  give  up  the 
plan  altogether?" 

Mr.  Williams  hesitated.  He  thought 
Bertha  audacious  and  selfish,  but  he  began 
to  realise  that  she  was  no  longer  a  child. 
She  must  not  be  hurried  into  this  marriage 
against  her  will. 

"  Well,"  he  said  wearily,  "  you  don't 
seem  able  to  help  me,  your  aunt  may  do 
so ;  go  and  fetch  her,  you  can  stay  after- 
wards if  you  like."  ■ 

Bertha  darted  off  to  her  aunt.  She  threw 
both  arms  around  her.  "  Oh,  aunt " — she 
was  breathless  by  this  time — "it  is  so  un- 
just, so  cruel." 

"  Hush  !  my  dear ;  who  is  cruel  ?" 

"  Papa."  The  shocked  look  on  her 
aunt's  face  checked  the  torrent  of  words 
ready  to  burst  forth.  "  At  least,  I  don't 
mean  papa,  but  his  idea.  Aunt,  he  wants 
to  take  you  away  to  Italy,  and  send  me  to 
school;  or,  worse  than  that,  he  said  first  I 
was  to  be  married  directly." 

Miss  Ashton  sighed.  "  My  dear,  your 
father  could  not  be  cruel.  He  gave  you 
some  reason  for  this.  Bertha  ?"  She  look- 
ed inquiringly  in  the  girl's  troubled  face. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  are  to  come  to  the 
study ;  he  sent  me  to  fetch  you." 

She  kept  her  aunt's  hand  tightly  clasp- 
ed even  after  they  both  reached  the  study. 
Mr.  Williams's  face  cleared.  "  Thank  you, 
Sophy,  I  want  your  opinion."  And  then 
he  explained  to  his  sister-in-law,  with  ra- 
ther more  detail  than  he  had  given  Bertha, 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
He  had  had  time  to  recover  his  equanimi- 
ty, and  was  inclined  to  listen  to  Bertha's 
objections. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  presently,  "  I  want  to 
hear  your  opinion,  Sophy." 

"You  must  know  better  than  I  can, 
Walter;  but  if  you  go,  I  am  sure  you 
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ought  not  to  go  alone.  Will  it  not  be  best 
to  consult  Mr.  Helder,  and  hear  what  he 
says  ?  He  may  not  object  to  a  few  months 
of  separation.  He  and  Bertha  can  write 
to  each  other  if  she  goes  with  us." 

"  You  can  ask  him  that,"  said  Bertha ; 
"  but  you  must  not  ask  him  to  marry  me 
any  sooner.  You  will  kill  me  if  you  do  ; 
besides,  I  won't  be  married  yet !" 

Mr.  Williams  groaned  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders ;  he  had  hoped  during  these  last 
days  that  Bertha's  wilfulness  was  cured. 


"  Walter,"  Miss  Ashton's  cheeks  flushed 
a  little,  "  I  agree  with  Bertha,  I  think  her 
engagement  ought  not  to  be  shortened." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  see  Helder  to-mor- 
row." To  himself  he  added,  as  the  aunt 
and  niece  departed :  '*  It  is  most  extraordi- 
nary how  anything  connected  with  a  mar- 
riage seems  to  upset  women.  Sophy  is 
quite  disposed  to  take  part  against  me. 
Well,  Helder,  at  least,  will  be  reasonable." 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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Little  is  known  of  the  travels  of  the 
first  plants  of  cultivation  until  at  length 
we  trace  the  fruits  and  cereals  in  Egypt, 
Carthage,  Greece,  and  Italy,  spots  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  which  time  has  not 
dimmed,  visible  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  man  and  of  useful  plants. 

Noah  "  planted  a  vineyard ;  "  and  no 
doubt  the  vine,  with  the  olive  and  other 
fruits,  had  crossed  the  fertile  "  wilderness" 
from  Armenia  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, for  it  was  only  in  the  far  East  that 
the  vine,  the  peach  and  the  fig,  the  apri- 
cot and  the  pistachio-nut,  sprang  unbid- 
den fi-om  the  fruitful  earth.  Other  coun- 
tries obtained  them  second-hand.  Osiris 
presented  the  vine  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
Bacchus  distributed  the  grape  in  those 
warm  countries  which  a  nude  deity  found 
it  agreeable  to  visit  *,  while  other  kind  gods 
fetched  the  orange  from  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  planted  it  on  the  shores 
of  the  Levant.  It  seems  that  the  Greeks 
obtained  most  of  their  fruits  from  the  gods. 
The  olive,  for  instance,  was  produced  by 
Minerva  on  some  unknown  spot,  where 
Hercules  found  it  and  carried  it  to  Greece, 
on  returning  from  one  of  his  expeditions. 
This  may  have  been  about  the  time  that 
the  golden  implements  of  husbandry  fell 
down  from  heaven  on  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes. 

The  practical  Romans  acquired  their 
vegetables  with  the  sword  and  spear,  as 
Lucullus  did  the  cherry,  which  he  conquer- 
ed with  Mithridates  in  Pontus ;  and  what- 
ever the  Greeks  had  gained,  supernatural- 
ly  or  otherwise,  came  to  Rome,  like  the 
cherry,  by  gravitation  of  conquest. 

Italy  was  poor  in  indigenous  fruits,  and 
probably  had,  at  first,  only  the  wild  mul- 
berry, the  apple,  pear,  and  plum ;  but  she 


afterwards  covered  her  slopes  and  plains 
with  olives,  oranges,  figs,  and  vines,  by 
energy  and  enterprise,  such  as  the  following 
lines  display  : — 

"My  wealth  is  here,  the  sword,  the  spear,  the 

breast -de  fending  shield  : 
With  this  I  plough,  with  this  I  sow,  with  this  I 

reap  the  field ; 
With  this  I  tread  the  luscious  grape,  and  drink 

the  blood-red  wine ; 
And  slaves  around  in  order  wait,  and  all  are 

counted  mine. 
But  he  that  will  not  rear  the  lance  upon  the 

battle-field, 
Nor  sway  the  sword,  nor  stand  behind  the 

breast-defending  shield, 
On  lowly  knee  must  worship  me  with  servile 

kiss  adored, 
And  peal  the  cry  of  honor  high,  and  hail  me 

mighty  lord.*'* 

We  learn  little  of  plants  until  long  after 
the  Greek  Rhizotomae  or  collectors  of 
medicinal  roots,  Aristotle  the  Pharmaco- 
polist,  and  his  pupil  Theophrastus.  Ma- 
go,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  an  early 
authority,  who  wrote  the  first  great  work 
on  agriculture,  and  Mago  and  Carthage 
were  conquered,  and  his  twenty-eight 
books  carried  to  Rome,  B.C.  146.  At  the 
same  period  stem  Cato  wrote  only  of  use- 
ful plants,  while  Columella,  at  a  later  date, 
included  a  little  fancy  farming  in  his  long 
discourse,  and  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  treat- 
ed of  all  known  plants. 

The  colonists  and  civilizers  of  the  earth 
have  been  the  distributors  of  its  fruits. 
Even  the  commercial  Phoenicians  were 
among  the  early  carriers,  and  advanced 
the  mulberry  and  silkworm  from  the  fur- 
thest shores  of  the  Mediterranean  along 
the  coasts  they  visited,  by  the  same  route 
over  which  so  many  plants  have  been  con- 
veyed from  nature's  gardens  in  the  East. 

^Epigram  of  Hybrias. 
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The  indigenous  fruits  of  Europe  were  crabs, 
nuts,  berries,  masts,  and  sorbs;  the  rest 
she  obtained  from  their  Asiatic  birthplace, 
and  in  most  instances  vid  Rome,  their  great 
rendezvous  in  historic  times.  Of  the  cher- 
ry we  have  spoken;  the  apricot  arrived 
there  from  Epirus;  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  from  Armenia ;  the  damson  (damas- 
cene) from  Damascus ;  the  peach  and 
walnut  from  Persia;  the  chestnut  from 
Castanea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  pome- 
granate from  Africa.  The  fig-tree,  which 
sheltered  the  founders  of  Rome  when  they 
were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  had  crossed  with 
some  early  travellers  from  Syria,  or  from 
its  halting-place  m  Greece.  Honored  in 
the  future  city,  it  was  carried  next  the  vine 
in  the  processions  of  Bacchus ;  and  mod- 
ern abstainers  from  the  worship  of  that  god 
are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  corpulent  dei- 
ty derived  his  vigor  from  the  sugared  and 
succulent  fig,  not  from  the  vine.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  which  vainly 
forbade  the  exportation  of  the  fig,  pro- 
duced the  economists,  or  informers,  called 
sukophantai^  or  discoverers  of  figs,  and 
gave  us  the  word  sycophant. 

A  tree  still  more  reverenced  by  Pagan, 
Jew,  and  Christian,  was  the  pomegranate, 
whose  fruit  was  embroidered  on  the  ephod, 
and  carved  on  the  porch  of  the  Temple. 
Bacchus  is  said  to  have  first  twisted  the 
dry  hard  calyx  adhering  to  the  fruit  into 
"  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown,"  thereby 
ambiguously  keeping  faith  with  a  girl 
whose  confidence  he  had  won  by  pro- 
mising her  the  crown  which  a  diviner  had 
said  she  was  destined  to  wear.  When  at 
last  she  died  from  grief  and  hope  delayed, 
the  betrayer  metamorphosed  her  into  a 
pomegranate  tree,  and  affixed  the  crown 
to  its  fruit  for  ever.  The  device  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria  was  a  pomegranate,  with 
the  motto  "  My  worth  is  not  in  my  crown," 
and  the  French  had  a  witticism,  "  Quelle 
est  la  reine  qui  porte  son  royaume  dans 
son  sein  ?"  The  pomegranate  migrated  to 
Europe  with  the  first  flight  of  plants,  and 
crossed  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  with  the  earliest  explorers.  It 
reached  its  furthest  limits  in  high  latitudes 
when  monks  conveyed  it  to  a  distant  is- 
land in  the  northern  seas,  where  it  still  ri- 
pens fruit  of  small  size  around  London  and 
under  the  shelter  of  the  South  Downs. 
But  in  our  climate  the  juice  of  this  famous 
fruit  of  the  desert  has  no  attractions,  ex- 
cept to  curious  school-boys,  and  its  thou- 


sand pips  make  it,  in  our  estimation,  a  fit 
repast  for  blackbirds.  It  is  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  that  its  delicious  acid  can  be  fully 
enjoyed. 

Man,  especially  the  Roman,  has  been 
the  distributor  of  plants,  but  climate  governs 
their  distribution,  arranges  their  divisions, 
and  sets  limits  to  their  migrations.  The 
Romans  could  not  borrow  from  the  flora 
of  the  south  so  freely  as  we  have  borrowed 
from  them,  since  the  arborescent  and  ever- 
green character  of  vegetation  towards  the 
tropics  renders  it  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  slight  degree  of  frost  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  whereas  the  herbaceous  plants  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate 
zones  escape  the  winter's  cold  by  retiring 
from  active  contention  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  sun  seldom  scorches  our 
vegetable  visitors,  unless  they  come  from 
a  land  of  mist,  like  the  Sikkim  rhododen- 
drons; but  Italian  summers  are  too  hot 
for  some  of  the  plants  from  the  north. 

The  Romans  collected  everything  that 
a  splendid  sky,  without  a  tropical  sun, 
permitted,  and  their  gardens  contained 
nearly  all  the  vegetables  now  in  use.  They 
had  even  the  cauliflower,  a  highly  artificial 
modification  of  the  cabbage,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  originated  in  Cyprus,  where 
luxury  kept  a  good  gardener.  In  the  days 
of  primitive  virtue,  Cato  restricted  his 
account  of  the  horticultural  art  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  culinary  plants,  and  of  those 
used  in  chaplets;  and  the  same  spirit, 
dictating  the  laws  of  the  Decemvirs,  made 
hortus  synonymous  with  heredium^  or  in- 
heritance (as  it  was  practically  to  Naboth) ; 
and  it  made  the  families  of  the  Lactucani, 
Valeriani,  and  Fabii,  proud  of  their  names. 
Taste  became  less  severe  under  the  Empire, 
and  flower-pots  were  introduced  in  win- 
dows, and  even  the  houses  of  the  poor  in 
Rome  had  little  gardens  in  front  for  orna- 
mental plants — equivalent  to  our  window 
gardens — while  the  villas  had  highly-deco- 
rated gardens  attached  to  them,  and  there 
were  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  in  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

The  favorite  garden  trees  were  the  pine, 
for  its  refreshing  odor,  the  bay  for  its 
beauty  and  fame,  and  the  box  for  its  shade. 
Trees  were  regarded  as  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  The  simple  peasants,  savoring  of 
antiquity,  do  still,  says  Pliny,  consecrate  to 
one  god  or  another  the  fairest  trees,  and 
we  ourselves  worship  the  same  gods  in  the 
silent  groves  with  not  less  devotion  than 
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we  adore  their  images  of  gold  and  ivory  in 
our  stately  temples. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  plants 
in  their  passage  westward  in  different  ages, 
without  attempting  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
their  arrival  at  different  stages,  or  to  setde 
disputed  dates.  Caesar  found  in  Britain  the 
apple,  hazel,  elder,  bullace,  sloe,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry ;  and  his  successors  left  us 
the  vine,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  mulberry, 
'  fig,  damson,  medlar,  walnut,  &c.  In  all 
probability,  some  of  the  trees  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  Roman  generals,  or  go- 
vernors, in  Britain,  were  afterwards  lost,  as 
would  necessarily  be  the  case  with  neg- 
lected plants,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  seeds  do  not  ripen  in  our  cli- 
mate ;  andfthey  were  reintroduced  in  the 
monastic  age.  The  sweet  chestnut,  for 
example,  had  long  passed  from  Sardis  to 
Tarentum  and  Naples,  where  it  was  culti- 
vated with  much  care  and  success,  and  the 
Romans  would  bring  such  a  rapid-growing 
and  favorite  tree  to  ornament  their  English 
villas,  as  surely  as  they  brought  the  rose 
herself;  and  the  disputants  who  denied 
us  the  chestnut  until  late  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  refuted  by  common  sense  as  well 
as  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who,  writing 
in  the  twelfth  century  of  the  trees  of 
Britain  which  Ireland  wanted,  mentioned 
the  chestnut  and  the  beech. 

As  to  the  sorbus,  or  true  service  tree, 
there  is  no  dispute ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
one  of  the  few  habitats  where  it  is  still 
found  wild  in  England  is  in  Wyre  forest  in 
Worcestershire,  near  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man villa,  and  of  the  orchard  attached,  in 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  first  planted.  The 
same  orchard  may  have  ripened  the  first 
of  many  of  our  fruits,  sheltered  perhaps  by 
ihe  first  nursery  of  the  narrow-leaved  or 
"  English  elm ;"  and  in  the  garden  near 
may  have  been  planted  the  first  rosemary 
and  thyme  that  had  lately  blossomed  on 
Mount  Hymettus.  The  plane  passed  from 
Asia  to  Sicily,  thence  into  Italy,  and,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  had  reached  the  northern 
shores  of  Gaul  before  the  year  a.d.  79. 
The  peach  was  common  in  Gaul  in  the 
time  of  Agricola,  so  that  these,  with  the 
box  and  poplar,  followed  the  cherry,  which 
came  here  within  five  years  of  the  setde- 
ment  of  the  Romans.  The  apple,  though 
not  perhaps  native,  preceded  them  by  some 
German  route,  and  had  given  a  name  to 
the  British  Avalonia,  afterwards  called 
Glastonbury ;  but  it  profited  by  the  rural 


industry  of  the  Romans,  and  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  island  to  Ultima  Thule. 
Early  among  the  fruits  came  the  walnut, 
called  Juglans,  y{?vis  Glans^  in  remem- 
brance of  that  golden  age  when  the  gods 
ate  walnuts  and  men  lived  on  acorns. 

We  paused  with  the  wandering  fruits  and 
flowers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  note  down  the  names  of  a  few  that  the 
Romans  acquired,  or  the  Britanni  gained 
from  their  Imperial  visitors.  It  is  time  to 
notice  the  sudden  cessation  of  migrations 
when  the  Empire  and  its  gardens  in  Rome 
and  Britain  were  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  Northmen. 

The  Moors  were  more  civilized  con- 
querors than  the  wandering  nations  of  the 
North,  and  they  brought  to  Western  Eu- 
rope the  Persian  forage  plant,  lucem, 
Medicago  sativa^  still  called  in  Spain 'by 
the  Moorish  name  Al-fafa^  and  the  sugar- 
cane, which  had.  Ihen  only  the  Atlantic 
between  it  and  the  West  Indies  and  the 
future  sugar  States  of  America.  Some  of 
the  flowers  which  Spain  gained  from  Arabia 
may  have  been  passed  into  Holland  by 
Charlemagne,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  in  a  country  house  with  a  large 
garden  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  glimpse 
at  the  horticulture  of  that  dark  age,  and 
Holland  was  trodden  down  afterwards  by 
such  ravagers  as  the  "  Wild  Boar  of  Ar- 
dennes," who  must  have  rooted  up  many 
of  Charlemagne's  flower  bulbs ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Ro- 
man Empire,  a.d.  1453,  that  the  ranun- 
culus, anemone,  tulip,  hyacinth,  and  nar- 
cissus,— which  were  all  Oriental  before 
they  became  "  Dutch  bulbs," — found  a 
permanent  home  in  Holland,  having  first 
arrived  in  the  bales  of  Dutch  traffickers 
from  Persia,  by  way  of  Constantinople. 

England  next  began  to  furnish  her  gar- 
dens from  abroad.  They  had  been  sadly 
trampled  under  foot,  and  their  ruin  was 
never  more  complete  than  during  the  com- 
paratively recent  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In 
earlier  days  every  abbey  and  religious 
house  had  a  carefully  cultivated  garden, 
and  tKose  south  of  the  Trent  had  their 
vineyards;  and  even  crusading  barons, 
with  some  contempt  for  rural  labor,  had 
not  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
without  gaining  some  hints  for  their  Eng- 
lish gardens.  Quit-rents  were  frequently 
paid  in  fruits  and  flowers.  In  1205,  Ro- 
bert de  Evermere  held  his  lordship  of  Red- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  in  petty   seijeantry,  by 
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yearly  payment  into  the  Exchequer  of  two 
hundred  pearmains  and.  four  hogsheads  of 
wine  made  of  pearmains  (perry).  The  rose 
must  have  been  extensively  cultivated 
when  vassals  were  bound  to  deliver  them 
to  their  lords  by  the  bushel.  But  the  Wars 
of  the  'Roses  trampled  down  the  rose-beds, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  a  single  rose 
came  to  represent  the  bushel  of  roses,  just 
as  the  single  peppercorn  did  the  pound  of 
pepper,  when  a  "  peppercorn  rent "  super- 
seded the  original  bargain. 

A  new  era  of  gardening  began  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  the  Middle 
Ages  came  to  a  close,  and  the  great  barons 
and  proprietors  were  replaced  by  the  Eng- 
lish country  gentlemen.  Hops  were  intro- 
duced in  1523;  orchards  for  the  sale  of 
fruit  were  planted  in  the  Garden  of  Eng- 
land by  Henry  the  Eighth's  fruiterer ;  great 
houses  were  built  and  surrounded  with 
planted  grounds,  and  their  owners  began 
to  look  abroad  for  shrubs  and  trees  of 
ornament.  Henry  VIII.  built  Nonsuch, 
and  encompassed  it  with  parks  full  of  deer, 
and  laid  out  gardens  and  groves  and  walks 
embowered  by  trees,  doubtless  including 
the  famous  pippin  of  that  name,  so  that — 

**  This  which  no  equal  has  in  art  or  fame, 
Britons,  deservedly,  do  None-such  name." 

Hampton  Court  eclipsed  even  "  None- 
such;" Hatfield,  Holland  House,  Theo- 
balds, and  Greenwich  followed,  with  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Eighty-four 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  used  at  this 
time  in  the  decoration  of  English  gardens, 
and  in  the  next  reign  a  host  of  planters 
were  seeking  for  new  material.  The  tama- 
risk was  among  the  introductions  at  Ful- 
ham — still  famous  for  its  historic  trees — 
where  Bishop  Grindal  so  surrounded  his 
palace  with  foreign  and  native  foliage  that 
his  guest.  Queen  Elizabeth,  declared  she 
could  not  see  from  her  chamber  window 
for  trees.  Cecil's  house  at  Wimbledon  was 
also  famous  for  trees  and  shrubs,  awd  Ra- 
leigh's at  Sherborne  for  woods.  Burleigh 
had  the  best  collection  of  plants  in  the 
kingdom  at  his  mansion  in  the  Strand*;  and 
Gerrard,  author  of  the  *' Herbal,"  who 
lived  at  the  Physic  Garden  in  Holbom, 
superintended  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
grounds.  Bacon,  too,  now  formed  his 
plantations  at  Gorhambury,  and  wrote  his 
essay  on  "  Gardens."  Amongst  the  new 
plants  the  **  noble  laurel,"  or  sweet  bay 
(Laurus  nobilis)^  sacred  to  Apollo  and 


emblem  of  victory,  paid  its  second  visit  to 
England ;  as  did  the  Portugal  laurel,  which 
was  introduced  into  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden  in  1648;  and  the  common  laurel, 
which  reached  the  West  from  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  by  an  unusual  route.  It 
came  first  to  Constantinople,  and  was  then 
sent  by  the  German  Ambassador,  in  1576, 
to  Clusius,  keeper  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Vienna.  The  "  plum  of  Trebisond,"  as 
the  laurel  was  called,  arrived  with  a  horse- 
chestnut  and  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs, 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  dangers  of 
winter  weather  apd  rough  treatment.  It 
was  placed  by  Clusius  in  a  stove,  when 
nearly  dead,  and  was  saved  and  propagat- 
ed and  distributed  amongst  the  friends  of 
the  botanist.  We,  however,  obtained  "  this 
rare  tree,"  as  Evelyn  called  it,  from  Italy, 
and  our  oldest  laurel  was  brought  from 
Civita  Vecchia  in  1614  by  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  who  planted  it  at  Wardour  Cas- 
tle. "  The  fig  of  Spain,"  as  ancient  Pistol 
and  others  have  erroneously  called  it,  was 
re-introduced  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who  plant- 
ed it  against  the  wall  of  Lambeth  Palace 
when  he  returned  from  Rome  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VII I.  Later  still — a  century  ago — Pocock, 
the  Eastern  traveller,  and  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Divinity,  is  said  to  have  brought  back  a  fig 
plant  from  Syria,  and  to  have  planted  one, 
at  least,  of  the  venerable  fig  trees  which 
are  among  the  glories  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  plants,  which 
had  been  long  driven  from  our  gardens 
and  were  now  about  to  return,  were  the 
kitchen  vegetables.  Henry  the  Eighth's 
table  was  supplied  pretty  liberally  from  the 
royal  gardens  at  Richmond  and  Green- 
wich, where  melons  and  cucumbers  were 
now  forced  as  they  had  been  at  Rome 
1 500  years  previously;  and  grapes,  peaches, 
and  apricots  were  trained  to  the  fourteen- 
foot  wall  at  Nonsuch.  The  revival  of  gar- 
dening had  commenced;  but  although 
Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry,"  mentions  150  fruits  and 
plants  cultivated  in  gardens,  including  all 
the  common  vegetables,  "  kitchen  garden 
wares "  continued  to  be  imported  fit)in 
Holland,  and  fruits  from  France,  until 
market  gardens  were  established  about  the 
year  1600;  "before  which,"  says  Fuller, 
'*we  fetched  most  of  our  chenies  from 
Holland,  apples  firom  France,  and  haidly 
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had  a  mess  of  rathripe  peas  but  from  Hol- 
land, which  were  dainties  for  ladies,  they 
came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.  Since,  gar- 
dening hath  crept  out  of  Holland  to  Sand- 
wich in  Kent,  and  thence  to  Surrey,  where, 
though  they  have  given  6/.  an  acre  and 
upwards,  they  have  made  the  rent,  lived 
comfortable,  and  set  many  people  to 
work." 

A  new  continent  gave  us  at  this  time 
the  potato,  and  sent  two  great  travellers, 
the  tobacco  plant  and  maize,  to  grow  in 
future  side  by  side  in  many  countries  of 
the  Old  World;  while  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere conferred  on  the  west  its  apples, 
pears,  and  peaches,  with  its  bread  fruit  and 
bread  corns,  wheat,  rice,  and  millet.  The 
mango  came  later  still  to  the  far  West ; 
and  the  delicious  "  No.  1 1  '*  and  the  "  No. 
132,"  so  justly  prized  in  Jamaica,  retain  as 
their  names  the  numbers  with  which  the 
specimens  were  labelled  in  the  collection 
captured  in  a  French  Indiaman  by  Rod- 
ney, and  taken  by  him  into  Kingston  har- 
bor. America  had  few  indigenous  fruits 
adapted  to  our  gardens.  But  let  us  be 
grateful  for  the  pine.  Evelyn,  who  "  first 
taught  gardening  to  speak  proper  English," 
was  present  at  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall  when  his  Majesty's  gardener,  on 
bended  knee,  presented  Charles  II.  with 
the  famous  queen  pine  from  Barbadoes; 
and  as  pines  and  forced  fruits  soon  began 
to  be  grown  for  sale  by  the  London  gar- 
deners, we  may  conclude  that  English  gar- 
dens henceforth  supplied  English  tables 
without  foreign  help. 

Evelyn  describes  his  brother's  house  at 
Wotton  as  among  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  ornament  of  wood  and  water,  "till 
the  late  universal  luxury  of  the  whole  nation 
since  abounding  in  such  expenses."  Among 
the  recent  introductions  which  were  plant- 
ed at  Wotton,  when  Evelyn  himself  inherit- 
ed it,  were  cedars,  larches,  silver  or  Span- 
ish firs,  and  walnuts.  "  Sylva  "  was  pub- 
lished in  1 664 ;  and,  as  hospitable  hearths 
and  timbered  houses  had  made  inroads  on 
the  forests,  planting  for  utility  soon  became 
popular.  "Sylva"  recommended  indige- 
nous trees  for  profit;  nevertheless,  new 
trees  and  shrubs  continued  to  arrive. 
Tradescant,  a  Dutchman  and  one  of 
Charles  the  Second's  gardeners,  travelled 
over  Europe  to  collect  plants,  and 
visited  Barbary,  Greece,  Egypt,  &c.,  and 
his  son  went  to  Virginia  on  a  similar 
errand.  Among  the  new  trees  that  the 
New  Series.— .Vol.  XVII.,  No.  3 


good  bishop.  Dr.  Compton,  was  able  to 
plant  in  his  garden  at  Fulham,  were  the 
tulip-tree,  magnolia,  deciduous  cypress 
("  swamp  ceda?').  Western  plane,  and  some 
other  North  Americans,  and  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  in  1683. 

Among  the  public  and  private  Botanic 
Gardens  which  became  rich  in  plants  by 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  presented 
afterwards  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  claiming 
two  Cedars  of  Lebanon  planted  in  the 
first  year  of  their  introduction  ;  Ray's 
garden  in  Essex ;  Dr.  Sherard's  at  Eltham ; 
Dr.  Uvedale's  at  Enfield,  and  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort  at  Badminton.  Be- 
fore mentioning  the  exotic  oaks  which, 
with  a  single  exception,  arrived  at  one  or 
other  of  these  gardens  after  Sylva  Evelyn's 
time,  we  must  refer  to  the  two  British 
species,  Quercus  pedunculata^  or  the  com- 
mon oak,  and  Q,  sessiliflora^  the  sessile- 
fruited  oak,  the  grandest  of  a  noble  family 
in  form  and  bulk,  the  longest  lived  and  the 
strongest  timbered.  The  American  cou- 
sins of  our  oaks  are  more  distinguished  for 
their  foliage  and  its  rich  autumnal  tints, 
than  for  the  durability  of  their  timber; 
and  their  proper  place  is  in  the  pleasure 
garden  rather  than  in  the  wood.  Three 
characteristic  oaks  firom  the  Mediterranean 
— the  cradle  of  our  exotic  trees — are  the 
Quercus  cerris^  the  Turkey  or  mossy- 
cupped  oak,  with  its  deeply-lobed  leaves 
and  fine  tufted  foliage ;  Q,  ilexj  the  ever- 
green, or  Holm  oak,  which  has  ornamented 
English  shrubberies  since  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  and  has  left  its  mark 
in  King  James's  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible,  a.d.  161  i  (Susanna,  58)  ;  and 
Q.  suber,  the  cork  tree,  another  evergreen 
species  which  grows  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens and  many  other  places,  and  needs  noi 
label,  being  sufficiently  marked  by  its^ 
wrapper,  or  rind,  of  cork.  Besides  ©ur 
long  list  of  foreign  acquisitions,  numenous^ 
hybrids  have  appeared,  subsequently,,  on- 
the  scene  of  English  gardening  and  arbori^ 
culture ;  the  sub-evergreens  known  as  the 
Fulham  oak  and  the  Lucombe  or  Exeter 
oak,  having  been  among  the  first  of&pring 
of  our  naturalized  trees.  The  first  is  a 
round-headed,  the  second  a  pyramidal, 
rough-ti^ked  tree,  rapid  of  growth  like 
the  Turkey  oak,  and  bearing  a^  general  re- 
semblance to  it  and  to  its  other. parent,, the 
cork  tree. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  the  number  of 
patrons  and  planters  of  trees  greatly  in- 
creased. The  Duke  of  Argyle  stocked  his 
garden  at  Whitton,  near  Hounslow,  with 
exotics,  and  received  from  Horace  Wal- 
pole  what  we  regard  as  the  honorable 
sobriquet  of  "  treemonger."  At  the  same 
period,  the  first  great  planter  of  another 
ducal  house  began  to  clothe  the  hill  and 
mountain  tops  at  Blair  Athol  and  Dunkeld 
with  a  timber  tree  which  Pliny  had  ad- 
mired for  its  durable  and  incombustible 
nature,  and  which  was  used  for  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  and  for  many  of  the  build- 
ings and  bridges  of  Rome.  The  larch 
had  been  introduced  into  England  a  hund- 
red years  before  it  arrived  at  Dunkeld  with 
some  orange-trees  in  1727  ;  but  it  had  not 
been  planted  as  a  timber  tree  till  it  found 
its  way  from  the  hot-house  to  far  colder 
situations  on  the  Duke  of  Athol's  estate, 
covering  at  length  more  than  ten  thousand 
acres,  and  yielding  an  immense  revenue. 
A  native  British  tree  which  must  have 


travelled  far  in  the  pre-historic  period, 
since  it  is  found  on  the  Apennines  and 
throughout  Russia  and  North  Europe,  and 
near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  Lap- 
land, is  the  birch,  which  we  mention  be- 
cause we  think  it,  as  Coleridge  entitled  it, 
the 

"  Most  beautiful 
Of  forest  trees,  the  Lady  of  the  Woods." 

We  must  pass  rapidly  through  the  crowd 
of  migrating  plants  to  a  conclusion.  The 
travellers  of  the  last  century  brought  to 
England  innumerable  shrubs  from  India, 
North  America,  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast ;  and  recent  horticultural  collectors 
have  added  to  our  shrubberies  and  flower 
borders  from  the  uplands  of  China  and 
Japan,  from  California  and  the  Cape,  and 
have  filled  our  hot-houses  and  sub-tropical 
gardens  with  beautiful  foliage  in  such  im- 
mense variety  that  we  are  compelled  to 
pass  by  these  modem  migrations  for  want 
of  space  to  describe  them. — MacmillarCs 
Magazine, 
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For  two  thousand  years,  Orissa  has 
been  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Hindus ;  and 
its  Sanscrit  name,  Utkalad^sa — literally, 
*The  glorious  country* — has  crystallised 
the  devotional  regard  of  forty  generations. 
From  end  to  end,  it  is  one  vast  region  of 
pilgrimage.  One  of  its  sages,  held  by 
Hindus  to  be  inspired,  says  of  the  glorious 
country :  *  Its  happy  inhabitants  live  se- 
cure of  a  reception  into  the  world  of  spirits ; 
and  even  those  who  visit  it,  and  bathe  in 
its  sacred  rivers,  obtain  remission  of  their 
sins,  though  they  may  weigh  like  moun- 
tains. Who  shall  adequately  describe  its 
sacred  streams,  its  temples,  its  holy  places, 
its  fragrant  flowers,  and  exquisite  fruits  ? 
But  what  need  for  enlarging  on  the  praises 
of  a  realm  in  which  the  gods  themselves 
love  to  dwell  ?*  Mr.  Hunter  has  given  a 
•reply,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  European 
world,  to  these  questions,*  and  he  has  dis- 
sipated the  fables  which  had  previously 
obtained  general  belief  concerning  the  great 
idol  which  we  called  *  out  of  his  name,'  it 
seems.  Juggernaut.  Probably  no  portion 
of  the  world  presents  so  extraordinary  a 


*  Orissa.     By  W.  W.  Hunter.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. 


picture  as  the  beautiful,  luxuriant  Indian 
province,  ftiU  of  wonder  and  enchantment 
to  the  native  imagination,  and  in  which 
even  foreigners  feel  that  they  are  treading 
on  hallowed  ground;  while  the  villagers 
still  tell  how  the  image-breaking  Musal- 
mdns  retired  abashed  before  the  sanctity 
of  Orissa.  In  every  fiscal  division  in  Orissa 
there  is  a  community  of  cenobites,  scarcely 
a  village  is  without  its  fertile  abbey  lands, 
and  every  ancient  family, without  exception, 
has  devoted  its  best  acres  to  the  gods.  The 
province  is  divided  into  four  great  regions 
of  pilgrimage,  as  follows:  *From  the  mo- 
ment the  pilgrim  passes  the  Baitaram  river, 
on  the  high-road  north-east  of  Cuttack,  he 
treads  on  holy  ground.  Behind  him  lies 
the  secular  world ;  before  him  is  the  pro- 
mised land  which  he  regards  as  a  place  of 
preparation  for  heaven.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  river  rises  shrine  after  shrine  to 
Siva,  the  All-destroyer.  On  its  very  banks 
he  beholds  the  house  of  Yama,  the  king 
of  the  dead ;  and  as  he  crosses  over,  the 
priest  whispers  into  his  ear  the  last  text 
which  is  breathed  over  the  dying  Hindu 
at  the  moment  the  spirit  takes  its  flight : 
*  In  the  dread  gloom  of  Yama's  halls  is  the 
tepid  Baitaram  river.'  On  leaving  the  stream 
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he  enters  Jijpur — literally,  "  The  city  of 
sacrifice  " — the  headquarters  of  the  region 
of  pilgrimage,  sacred  to  Parvdti,  the  wife 
of  the  All- destroyer.  To  the  south-east  is 
the  region  of  pilgrimage  sacred  to  the  sun, 
now  scarcely  visited,  with  its  matchless 
ruins  looking  down  in  desolate  beauty 
across  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  To  the  south-west 
is  the  region  of  pilgrimage  dedicated  to 
Siva,  with  its  city  of  temples,  which  once 
clustered,  according  to  native  tradition,  to 
the  number  of  seven  thousand,  around  the 
sacred  lake.  Beyond  this,  nearly  due 
south,  is  the  region  of  pilgrimage  beloved 
of  Vishnu,  known  to  every  hamlet  through- 
out India,  and  to  every  civilised  nation  on 
earth,  as  the  abode  of  Jagannith,  the  Lord 
of  the  World.; 

Jagannith  is  our  old  acquaintance  Jug- 
gernaut, and  the  title  is  one  of  the  many 
under  which  Vishnu  is  known.  The  city 
of  Purf,  built  upon  the  extreme  south- 
eastern shore  of  the  province,  protected  on 
one  side  by  the  surf,  and  on  the  other  by 
swamps  and  inundations,  concentrates 
within  itself  the  devotion  paid  to  the  Lord 
of  the  World.  Here  is  the  national  temple 
whither  the  people  flock  to  worship  from 
every  province  of  India.  Here  is  the  Gate 
of  Heaven,  whither  thousands  of  pilgrims 
flock  to  die,  lulled  to  their  last  sleep  by  the 
roar  of  the  eternal  ocean.  *  Twenty  gene- 
rations of  Hindus,*  says  Mr.  Hunter,  *  have 
gone  through  life  haunted  with  a  perpetual 
yearning  to  visit  this  shrine.  On  its  fever- 
stricken  sand-hills  a  nation's  adoring  love 
has  been  lavished.  They  are  Purf,  "  the 
city"  of  its  religious  aspirations ;  they  are 
Purishottama,  the  dwelling  of  Vishnu, "  the 
best  of  men ;"  they  are  the  symbolical  Blue 
Mountain ;  they  are  the  mystic  navel  of 
the  earth.'  A  vernacular  tract,  sold  to 
pilgrims  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  de- 
clares that  *  even  Siva  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  glory  of  Purf;  how  feeble, 
then,  the  efforts  of  mortal  men  !'  Lord 
Jagannath,  who  dwells  in  the  awfully  sa- 
cred temple,  is  simply  a  log,  rudely  fashion- 
ed into  a  sitting  figure,  with  short  stumps 
for  arms,  and  he  is  essentially  the  god  of 
the  people.  Hence  his  undying  hold  up- 
on the  Hindu  race  since  he  made  his  first 
historical  appearance,  heralded  by  the  wild- 
est legends,  all  founded  upon  the  longing 
of  the  people  to  find  Vishnu  actually  some- 
where in  the  world — 318  a.d. — when  the 
priests  fled  with  the  sacred  image,  and  left 
an  empty  city  to  Red  Arm  and  his  buc- 


caneers. For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  Sacred  Log  remained  buried  in  the 
western  jungles,  till  a  pious  prince  drove 
out  the  foreigners,  and  brought  it  back. 
Three  times  has  it  been  buried  in  the 
Chilki  Lake ;  and  whether  the  invaders 
were  pirates  from  the  sea,  or  the  devour- 
ing cavalry  of  Afghdnistin,  the  first  thing 
that  the  people  saved  was  their  god.  Nor 
was  Lord  Jagannith,  although  hurried 
away  helpless  in  a  covered  cart,  unable  to 
defend  himself  by  spiritual  arms.  In  1 558 
the  Musalmin  general  tracked  him  to  his 
hiding-place,  and,  digging  him  up,  carried 
him  off  on  an  elephant  to  the  Ganges. 
There  he  determined  to  make  an  end  of 
the  god  of  Orissa,  and  threw  him  on  a 
blazing  pile  of  wood.  In  the  same  mo- 
ment,the  vaunting  Musalmdn's  limbs  drop- 
ped off,  and  he  fell  dead.  A  looker-on 
snatched  the  image  unharmed  from  the 
fire,  and  cast  it  into  the  river.  Holy  Mo- 
ther Ganges  knew  the  god  and  floated  him 
safely  down  her  stream,  till  a  priest,  who 
had  followed  Jaganndth  into  exile,  rescued 
him  from  the  river,  and,  extracting  the  im- 
mortal part  from  his  bosom,  brought  it 
safely  back  to  Orissa. 

In  the  following  passage,  Mr.  Hunter 
explains  the  ardent  love  and  devotion  with 
which  Lord  Jagannath  is  regarded :  *  As 
long  as  his  towers  rise  upon  the  Purf  sands, 
so  long  will  there  be  in  India  a  perpetual 
and  visible  protest  of  the  equality  of  man 
before  God.  His  aposdes  penetrate  to 
every  hamlet  of  Hindustan,  preaching  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy  Food.  The  poor 
outcast  learns  that  there  is  a  city  on  the 
far  eastern  shore  in  which  high  and  low 
eat  together.  In  his  own  village,  if  he  ac- 
cidentally touches  the  clothes  of  a  man  of 
good  caste,  he  has  committed  a  crime,  and 
his  outraged  superior  has  to  wash  away 
the  pollution  before  he  can  partake  of  food 
or  approach  his  god.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  the  lowest  castes  are  not  per- 
mitted to  build  within  the  towns,  and  their 
miserable  hovels  cluster  amid  heaps  of 
broken  potsherds  and  dunghills  on  the 
outskirts.  Throughout  the  southern  part 
of  the  continent,  it  used  to  be  a  law  that 
no  man  of  these  degraded  castes  might 
enter  a  village  before  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  four  in  the  evening,  lest  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  should  cast  his 
shadow  across  the  path  of  a  Brdhman. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the 
World,  priest  and  peasant  are  equal.   The 
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rice  that  has  once  been  placed  before  the 
god  can  never  cease  to  be  pure  or  lose  its 
reflected  sanctity.  The  lowest  may  de- 
mand it  from,  or  give  it  to  the  highest. 
Its  sanctity  overleaps  all  barriers,  not  only 
of  caste,  but  of  race  and  hostile  faith ;  and 
I  have  seen  a  Purf  priest  put  to  the  test  of 
receiving  the  food  from  a  Christian's  hand.* 

Jaganndth  receives  all  men,  and  accepts 
every  kind  of  worship.  Every  form  of  In- 
dian belief,  every  Indian  conception  of  the 
deity,  find  their  place  in  his  temple,  from 
the  fetichism  and  bloody  rites  of  the  ab- 
original races,  to  the  mild  flower- worship 
of  the  Vedas,  and  every  compromise  be- 
tween the  two,  together  with  the  lofty 
spiritualities  of  the  great  Indian  reformers. 
He  is  Vishnu,  under  whatever  form  and 
by  whatever  tide  men  call  upon  his  name. 
The  other  members  of  the  Indian  trinity 
are  also  represented  in  his  temple,  and  the 
disciple  of  every  Indian  sect  can  find  his 
beloved  rites,  and  some  form  of  his  chosen 
deity,  within  the  sacred  precincts. 

The  wealth  of  the  temple  is  very  great, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  Lord  Jaganndth*s  income.  Mr.  Hunter 
gives  us  thirty-one  thousand  a  year,  from 
tixed  sources,  but  this  sum  represents  only 
a  fraction  of  the  whole.     Not  a  day  passes 
without  long  trains  of  foot-5ore  travellers 
arriving  at  the  shrine.     At  the  Car  Festi- 
val, food  is  cooked  in  the  temple  kitchen 
for  ninety  thousand  devotees ;  at  another 
festival,  for  seventy  thousand ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  one  of  their  full  moons,  forty 
thousand  pilgrims  wash  away  their  sins  in 
the  surf.     The  number  that  daily  flocks  in 
and  out  of  the  holy  city  never  falls  short 
of  fifty  thousand   a  year,  and  sometimes 
amounts  to  three  hundred  thousand.  This 
is  the  computation  of  a  native  gentleman 
who  had  spent  his  life  on  the  spot.     *  No 
one,'says  our  author,*comes  empty-handed. 
The  richer  pilgrims  heap  gold,  and  silver, 
and  jewels  at  the  feet  of  the  god,  or  spread 
before  him  charters  and  title-deeds  convey- 
ing rich  lands  in  distant  provinces.  Every 
one,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  gives 
beyond    his  ability;    and  many  cripple 
their  fortunes  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
a  frenzy  of  liberality.     Thousands  die  on 
the   way    back,  from   not   having    kept 
enough  to  support  them  on  the  journey. 
But  even  when  the  unhappy  pilgrim  has 
given  his  last  rupee,  the  priests  do  not  suf- 
fer him  to  depart ;  some  shrine  still  remains 
to  be  visited,5ome  ceremony  to  be  witness- 


ed, or  some  blessing  to  be  obtained.    The 
devotee,  in  a  fever  of  apprehension  lest  any 
of  the  objects  of  his  pilgrimage  should  re- 
main unaccomplished,  gives  a  bond  to  be 
paid  on  his  return  home.     An  engagement 
of  this  kind  is  so  inviolable,  that  the  priests 
do  not  even  think  it  needful  to  take  it  up- 
on stamped  paper.    The  poor  pilgrim  pro- 
bably never  reaches  his  native  country; 
but  the  next  time  a  pilgrim-hunter  visits 
the  dead  man's  village,  he  produces  the 
bond,  and  it  is  paid  without  cavij.'     Mr. 
Hunter  believes  the  actual  income  of  Ja- 
ganndth  to  be  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.     There  are  six  thousand  male 
adults,  priests,  warders,  and  guides  in  the 
immediate  service  of  the  temple,  and  at 
least  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  live  by  it,  directly  or  indirecdy. 
Within  the  inclosure  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  temples ;  but  the  great  pagoda  is 
dedicated  to  Jaganndth.  Its  conical  tower 
rises  like  an  elaborately  carved  sugar-loaf, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  high, 
black  with  time,  and  surmounted  by  the 
mystic  wheel  and  flag  of  Vishnu.     The  pa- 
goda consists  of  four  chambers  :  the  Hall 
of  Offerings,  where  the  bulk  of  the  oblations 
are  made ;  the  Pillared  Hall,  for  the  musi- 
cians and  dancing-girls ;  the  Hall  of  Audi- 
ence, in  which  the  pilgrims  assemble   to 
gaze  upon  the  god ;   and  the  Sanctuary, 
where  sits  Jaganndth  with  his  brother  and 
sister  in  jewelled  state.     The  images  are 
rude  logs,  coarsely  fashioned  into  the  form 
of  the  human  bust  from  the  waist  up.  The 
idols  are  bathed,  dressed,  and  fed  every 
day.     The  sanctuary  is  cleared  four  times 
for  their  meals,  which  are  enlivened  by  the 
airy  gyrations  of  dancing-girls  in  the  Pil- 
lared Hall.     The  offerings  are  bloodless. 
No  animal  dies  to  do  honor  to  the  Lord 
of  the  World.     Indeed,  the  spilling  of 
blood  would  pollute  the  whole  edifice;  and 
yet,  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  principle  of 
compromise  in  this  great  national  temple, 
that  the  sacred  inclosure  also  contains  a 
shrine  to  Binsald,  the  *  stainless'  queen  of 
the  All-destroyer,  who  is  every  year  adored 
with  midnight  rites  and  bloody  sacrifices. 
Of  the  twenty-four  high  feasts  which  en- 
liven the  religious  year,  the  Car  Festival 
is  the  greatest;  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  is 
more  ancient  than  the  temple  itself,  and 
that  the  ceremonial,  exactly  resembling 
that  of  the  procession  of  the  Sacred  Tooth, 
bears  the  impress  of  the  ancient  Buddhis- 
tic faith.    This  festival  has  been  entirdj 
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misunderstood  in  Europe.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  cruel  or  blood-thirsty,  and  ic  has  no 
connection  with  self-immolation,  though  it 
is  true  that  some  persons  were  killed  for- 
merly at  the  annual  recurrences  of  the  fes- 
tival, and  that  ten  thousand  peasants  an- 
nually sacrifice  their  lives  to  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jaganndth,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
frightful  undertakings  possible  to  humanity, 
and  whose  results,  in  pestilence  spreading 
far  and  wide,  make  themselves  felt,  in  the 
inroads  of  cholera,  among  ourselves.  The 
accounts,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Car  Festi- 
val familiar  to  us  in  former  days,  are  quite 
imaginary.  Here  is  the  certainly  absurd, 
but  comparatively  harmless  truth. 

*  For  weeks  before  the  Car  Festival,  pil- 
grims come  trooping  into  Purf  by  thou- 
sands every  day.  The  whole  distnct  is  in 
a  ferment.  By  the  time  the  great  car  has 
risen  to  the  orthodox  height  of  forty-five 
feet,  the  temple  cooks  make  their  calcu- 
lations for  feeding  ninety  thousand  mouths. 
The  vast  edifice  is  supported  on  sixteen 
wheels  of  seven  feet  diameter,  and  is 
thirty-five  feet  square.  The  brother  and 
sister  of  Jaganndth  have  separate  cars,  a 
few  feet  smaller.  When  the  sacred  images 
are  at  length  brought  forth  and  placed  up- 
on their  chariots,  thousands  fall  on  their 
knees,  and  bow  their  foreheads  in  the  dust. 
The  vast  multitude  shouts  with  one  throat, 
and,  surging  backward  and  forward,  drags 
the  wheeled  edifices  down  the  broad  street 
towards  the  country-house  of  Lord  Jagan- 
ndth. Music  strikes  up  before  and  behind, 
drums  beat,  cymbals  clash,  the  priests  ha- 
rangue from  the  cars,  or  shout  a  sort  of 
medley  enlivened  with  broad  allusions  and 
coarse  gestures,  which  are  received  with 
roars  of  laughter  by  the  crowd.  And  so 
the  dense  mass  struggles  forward  by  con- 
vulsive jerks,  tugging,  sweating,  shouting, 
jumping,  singing,  praying,  and  swearing. 
The  distance  from  the  temple  to  the  coun- 
try-house is  less  than  a  mile,  but  the 
wheels  sink  deep  into  the  sand,  and  the 
journey  takes  several  days.  After  hours 
of  severe  toil  and  wild  excitement  in  the 
July  tropical  sun,  a  reaction  necessarily 
follows.  The  zeal  of  the  pilgrims  flags 
before  the  garden-house  is  reached; 
and  the  cars,  deserted  by  the  devotees, 
are  dragged  along  by  the  professional 
pullers  with  deep-drawn  grunts  and 
groans.  These  men,  four  thousand  two 
hundred  in  number,  are  peasants  from  the 


neighboring  fiscal  divisions,  who  generally 
manage  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  Purf 
during  the  festival.  Once  arrived  at  the 
country-house  the  enthusiasm  subsides. 
The  pilgrims  drop  exhausted  upon  the 
burning  sand  of  the  sacred  street,  or  block 
up  the  lanes  with  their  prostrate  bodies. 
When  they  have  slept  off  their  excitement 
they  rise  refreshed,  and  ready  for  another 
of  the  strong  religious  stimulants  of  the 
season.  Lord  Jaganndth  is  left  to  get 
back  to  his  temple  as  best  he  can  ;  and,  but 
for  the  professional  car-pullers,  would  in- 
fallibly stick  at  his  country  house.  In  a 
closely  packed  throng  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  women,  many  of  them  un- 
accustomed to  exposure  or  hard  labor,  and 
all  of  them  tugging  and  straining  to  the 
uttermost,  under  a  blazing  tropical  sun, 
deaths  must  occasionally  occur.  There 
have  doubtless  been  instances  of  pilgrims 
throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  in  a 
frenzy  of  religious  excitement.  But  such 
instances  were  always  rare,  and  are  now 
unknown.  At  one  time,  several  unhappy 
people  were  killed  or  injured  every  year, 
but  they  were  almost  invariably  cases  of 
accidental  trampling.  The  few  suicides 
that  did  occur  were  for  the  most  part  cases 
of  diseased  and  miserable  objects,  who  took 
this  means  to  put  themselves  out  of  pain. 
The  official  returns  now  place  this  beyond 
doubt.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Vishnu-worship 
than  self-immolation.  Accidental  death 
within  the  temple  renders  the  whole  place 
unclean.  The  ritual  suddenly  stops,  and 
the  polluted  oflferings  are  hurried  away 
from  the  sight  of  the  offended  god,  Chai- 
tanga,  the  apostle  of  Jaganndth,  preached 
that  the  destruction  of  the  least  of  God's 
creatures  was  a  sin  against  the  Creator. 
Self-immolation  he  would  have  regarded 
with  horror.  The  copious  religious  lite- 
rature of  his  sect  frequendy  describes  the 
Car  Festival,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
self-sacrifice,  nor  does  it  contain  any  pas- 
sage that  could  be  twisted  into  a  sanction 

for  it.; 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  instructed  in  the 
truth  about  this  wonderful  custom,concem- 
ing  which  all  the  western  world  for  so  long 
a  time  believed  horrors  far  exceeding  the 
reality,  more  especially  as  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  the  British  government  will 
ever  be  able  to  suppress  the  death-dealing 
pilgrimages  to  Purf. — Chambers^ s  Journal, 
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The  remarkable  and  especially  the  dura- 
ble popularity  of  the  writings  of  a  notice- 
able number  of  those  authors  who  were 
not  professional  penmen  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance not  unworthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  are  such.  Of  course  it 
is  not  in  the  pages  of  the  writers  alluded 
to  that  correctness  of  style  or  the  graces  of 
orderly  composition  are  to  be  looked  for. 
And  it  is  easy  to  point  out  how  large  a 
share  the  charm  of  these  merits  has  in  re- 
commending a  work  to  general  acceptance. 
Nevertheless,  some  special  charm  of  their 
own  such  works  must  have ;  for  the  fact 
of  the  special  popularity  of  many  be- 
longing to  this  category  during  many  gene- 
rations of  writers  is  undeniable. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  the  class — Brantome.  What  is 
the  merit  that  has  caused  and  will  cause 
his  volumes  to  be  printed  again  and  again, 
and  his  name  still  to  be  a  familiar  one  in 
men's  mouths  ?  His  style  is — especially 
in  the  eyes  of  an  academy-ridden  French- 
man— no  style  at  all.  His  matter  is  very 
frequently  most  objectionable.  His  ac- 
curacy in  the  statement  of  matters  of  fact 
is  exceedingly  problematical.  His  gossip, 
hung  together  with  hardly  as  much  of  con- 
sistence or  order  as  that  of  beads  on  a 
thread,  is  scarcely  more  indebted  to  the 
art  of  composition  than  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue.  Nevertheless,  there  is  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  works 
of  the  godless  Abb6  have  lived  and  are 
likely  to  Hve.  There  is  no  reading  man, 
to  whom  his  name  at  least  is  not  familiar; 
and  there  is  no  student  of  the  period  to 
which  he  belonged  who  has  not  been 
largely  indebted  to  that  specialty  of  his 
nature,  which  showed  itself  in  what  really 
hardly  deserves  a  more  respectful  name 
than  a  cacoethes  scribcndi,  Anquetil,  in 
his  Esprit  de  la  Ligue^  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  first  edition  of  Bran  tome's  works, 
which  was  in  twelve  duodecimo  volumes, 
that  the  publisher  would  never  have  printed 
them  in  pocket  volumes,  if  it  had  not  been 
felt  that  it  was  a  book  for  the  toilette  and 
the  promenade  as  much  as  for  the  library. 
And  he  adds,  "  the  prevision  was  a  just 
one,  for  Brantome  is  everywhere.  Every- 
body chooses  to  have  read  him."  But 
this  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


In  the  present  day,  when  no  life,  let  the 
hours  of  it  be  husbanded  as  skilfully  and 
used  as  industriously  as  they  may,  can 
suffice  to  enable  a  man  to  deal  with  all 
that  is  worth  reading  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  there  must  be  thousands 
of  reading  men,  very  justly  so  called,  who 
have  never  read,  and  will  never  read, 
Brantome.  And  there  must  be  many 
more  thousands  of  ordinarily  cultivated 
people,  who  are  likely  to  hear  the  old 
writer  spoken  of,  without  having  the  small- 
est idea  whether  he  was  a  writer  of  songs 
or  sermons,  an  archbishop  or  a  field-mar- 
shal. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptible  to  persons  belonging  to  either  of 
the  above  classes  to  hear  who  and  what 
the  Abb^  de  Brantome  was,  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  and  what  manner  of  books 
he  wrote. 

Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Abb6  et  Seigneur 
de  Brantome,  was  born,  in  all  probability, 
in  1540.  The  biographical  dictionaries, 
and  writers  of  similar  notices,  copying  each 
other,  state  that  he  was  bom  in  1527,  thus 
making  him  eighty-seven  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  July  5th,  1614.  But  the 
comparison  of  several  circumstances,  which 
he  mentions  of  himself  in  various  parts  of  his 
works,  with  other  facts,  the  dates  of  which 
are  known  with  certainty,  show  this  to  be 
impossible,  and  indicate  the  year  1540  as 
that  of  his  birth  with  a  near  approach  to 
certainty.  He  was  thus  seventy-four  when 
he  died.  Francis  I.  was  King  of  France 
when  he  was  bom.  He  lived  through 
the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  (1547 — 1558), 
Francis  II.  (1559),  Charles  IX.  (1560 — 
1573),  Henry  III.  (1574— 1588),  Henry 
IV.  (1589 — 1609),  and  died  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Louis  XIII. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  period  of 
modern  history.  Other  epochs  in  the 
lives  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
may  have  been  more  pregnant  with  events 
and  changes  exercising  a  wider  influence 
over  their  future  course  and  destinies. 
But  none  is  equal  to  it  in  picturesque  va- 
riety, and  in  that  abounding  movement 
and  adventurousness  (if  the  word  may  be 
allowed)  which  resulted  firom  the  stirring 
up  of  society  fix)m  its  profoundest  depths 
by  the  advent  and  spread  of  new  ideas 
and  modes  of  thought     It  was,  says  M. 
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de  Barante,  **  an  age  when  chivalry,  and 
the  independent  manners  derived  from  it, 
ha^  come  to  an  end,  while  the  obedience 
and  regulated  manners  of  modem  times 
were  not  yet  established ;  an  age  of  dis- 
order, in  which  character  developed  itself 
with  freedom,  in  which  vice  cared  neither 
to  disguise  nor  to  restrain  itself;  in  which 
virtue  was  lovely  because  it  existed  by  its 
own  choice  and  maintained  itself  by  its 
own  strength ;  in  which  loyalty  had  van- 
ished without  any  diminution  of  valor; 
in  which  religion  was  the  pretext  for  a 
thousand  cruelties  without  any  hypocrisy 
on  the  part  of  the  persecutors ;  an  age 
which  offers  more  of  interest  to  history 
tlian  any  of  those  which  have  succeeded 
it." 

And  the  charm  and  the  value  of  Bran- 
tomt's  books  is  that  they  paint  this  age  for 
the  reader, — "  the  very  form  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  time,"  as  no  other  writer  has 
done  it. 

Brantomemaybe  said  to  have  belonged 
to  both  the  great  professions,  which  main- 
ly gave  to  that  time  its  "  form  and  pres- 
sure"— the  Church  and  the  Sword.  The 
family  ofBourdeille  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  illustrious  of  Perigord. 
Writing,  some  time  since,  in  these  pages, 
of  another  notability  of  the  same  province 
—  Michel  de  Montaigne  —  the  author 
pointed  to  the  remarkable  manifestation 
in  the  old  essayist  of  the  special  recog- 
nized characteristics  of  the  Gascon  race. 
Montaigne  was  said  to  be  a  Gascon  of  the 
Gascons.  And  now  we  have  another 
Gascon,  who  no  less  notably  illustrates  the 
popular  theory  of  the  Gascon  character 
and  confirms  the  truth  of  the  accepted 
dicta  on  the  subject.  Yet  two  more  dif- 
ferent men  than  Montaigne  and  Brantdme 
never  lived ;  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
injustice  to  the  former  to  suggest  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  belonged  to  the  same  cate- 
gory of  human  beings  in  any  other  respect 
than  their  common  Gasconism.  But 
Brantome  was  also  undoubtedly  a  Gascon 
of  the  Gascons.  And  the  reader  will  mark, 
in  the  sequel,  not  without  curiosity,  the 
working  of  the  same  specialty  of  tempera- 
ment in  a  very  different  character. 

Charlemagne,  journeying  in  the  year  769, 
from  EquoUsimum  (Angoulbme)  to  Petro- 
goricum  (P^rigueux),  founded,  on  his  way, 
a  **  Basilica "  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Drome.  And  the  record  tells  us  that 
'^  locus,  quo  Basilica  fundata  est,  Brantos- 


mis  dicitur."  Now  the  seat  of  the  De 
Bourdeille  family  was  in  that  immediate 
neighborhood,  insomuch  that  part  of  the 
land$  of  Brantome  belonged  to  them. 
Thus  when  Henry  II.  gave  the  Abbey  of 
Brantome  to  our  author,  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  the  preferment  was  a  very 
convenient  one.  The  previous  holder  of 
it  had  been  a  bishop,  and  it  gave  the  title 
of  "  Reverend  father  in  God"  to  the  pos- 
sessor. Nobody  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  any  idea  that  there  was  any  reason 
why  the  preferment  should  not  be  held 
by  the  young  scion  of  the  noble  race  of 
Bourdeille.  And  the  sixteen-year-old 
Abb6  thenceforward  signed  himself  "  in 
any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation," 
"  Le  r^v^rend  pfere  en  Dieu,  Messire 
Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Abb^  de  Bran- 
t6me." 

It  will  be  understood  from  this  that 
Brantome  was  a  name  applicable  to  our 
author  alone,  and  not  to  any  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  He  had  two  brothers 
older  than  himself,  Frangoise  Vicomte  de 
Bourdeille  and  Jean  de  Bourdeille.  But 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  name 
which  their  younger  brother  has  rendered 
so  celebrated. 

The  young  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  at  a 
very  early  age,  before  he  had  yet  become 
Abb^  de  Brantome,  lived  as  page  to  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre. 
And,  it  may  be,  that  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  her  court,  gave  that  tinge  of  a 
love  of  literature  to  his  mind,  which  showed 
itself,  after  many  years,  in  leadmg  him  to 
turn  author  in  his  old  age.  It  is  probable 
enough  also  that  he  may  then  have  been 
imbued  with  the  first  lessons  of  that  mo- 
rality which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
his  character  as  he  himself  has  painted  it 
for  us.  For  although  Margaret  patronized 
learning  and  learned  men^  and  especially 
received  with  marked  favor  the  professors 
of  the  then  newly -reformed  faith — so  much 
so  as  to  have  herself  labored  under  grave 
suspicion  of  heresy — yet  her  life  and  the 
manner  of  it  was  about  as  far  as  it  well 
could  be  from  any  savor  of  the  austerity 
which  characterized  at  least  the  professions 
of  the  reformers. 

After  the  death  of  his  patroness  the  ex- 
page  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris. 
He  did  not,  however,  finish  the  university 
course  there,  but  was  removed  for  the 
completion  of  it  to  Poitiers,  about  the  year 
1555;  as  appears  from  one  of  his  remi- 
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niscences  of  that  bon  vieux  temps,  which  is 
too  characteristic  of  it  to  be  omitted 

At  that  time,  as  the  reader  of  course 
knows,  the  religious  differences  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots  were  run- 
ning high,  and  the  whole  body  of  French 
society  was  entirely  divided  between  the 
two  parties,  between  whom  the  division 
was  as  strongly  political  as  religious.  Now 
at  Poitiers,  "  those  of  the  Religion,"  as  the 
phrase  was,  mustered  strong.  And,  of 
course,  the  division  was  as  violent  among 
the  scholars  of  the  university  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  social  world.  The  ladies 
were  there,  as  elsewhere,  among  the  most 
violent  partisans — as  was  to  be  expected — 
in  a  matter  of  religion.  And  among  the 
most  zealous  of  the  fair  devotees  of  the 
new  faith  in  all  Poitiers  at  that  time  was 
the  wife  of  an  advocate  of  the  city,  known 
then  to  all  Poitiers,  and  since,  to  readers 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  as  La  belle 
Gotterelle,  by  reason  of  her  excelling  beau- 
ty. What  Lawyer  Gotterelle's  religious  pre- 
dilections were  cannot  be  told;  for  he 
does  not  at  all  appear  in  the  story.  It  may 
be  conjectured,  however,  that  La  belle 
Gotterelle's  zeal  in  behalf  of  her  favorite 
creed  moved  her  to  act  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  well  calculated  to  make  her  hus- 
band look  favorably  on  the  side  she  es- 
poused. In  a  word,  La  belle  Gotterelle 
was  an  universal  toast  among  the  scholars, 
and  it  was  well  known  among  them  that 
the  fair  Huguenote  was  neither  a  Lucretia, 
nor  unkind  ....  to  those  of  the  true  faith. 
All  the  sweetest  things  might  be  whispered 
in  her  pretty  ear,  ^nd  find  her  cold  as 
snow — a  veritable  Diana  to  the  whisperer, 
if  he  came  not  furnished  with  the  true 
Open  Sesame,  in  the  shape  of  the  *'  mot 
du  presche," — the  text  of  the  last  sermon 
at  the  reformed  church.  To  the  youths  of 
the  true  faith,  who  could  give  that  proof 
of  their  orthodoxy  and  their  devotion.  La 
belle  Gotterelle  had  nothing  to  refuse! 
Nor,  it  would  seem,  was  her  zeal  without 
its  success,  for  Bran  tome  declares  that  he 
knew  several  among  the  scholars  of  the 
university  who  frequented  the  Huguenot 
preachings  for  the  sake  of  the  reward. 

Branlome,  some  little  time  before  his 
death,  composed  an  epitaph,  which  he  di- 
rected should  be  engraved  on  his  tomb- 
stone ;  and  which  contains  a  summary  of 
his  entire  biography.  It  would  be  worth 
transcribing  for  the  sake  of  the  naive  and 
unblushing   vaingloriousness   of  it,  were 


it  not  that  it  is  exceedingly  long,  and  that 
the  facts  it  records  are  entirely  devoid  of 
interest  He  complains  in  it  that  other 
courtiers  received  more  reward  in  honors 
and  profit  than  he  did,  **  though  they  were 
not  equal  to  him  ^himself  that  is),  nor 
ever  surpassed  him  m  valor  or  in  merit** 
He  concludes  by  bidding  the  passer-by  go 
on  his  way,  and  "  leave  to  repose,  him, 
who  in  his  lifetime  never  had  any,  nor 
ease,  nor  pleasure,  nor  contentment  God 
be  praised,  nevertheless,  for  all,  and  for  his 
Holy  Grace." 

Brantome's  life,  in  a  word,  was  alter- 
nately that  ot  a  courtier  in  the  courts  of 
some  of  the  most  worthless  sovereigns 
who  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  that  of 
a  military  adventurer  in  various  lands,  till, 
having  taken  offence  at  being  disappointed 
in  obtaining  a  favor  firom  Henry  III.,  he 
threw  up  his  position  of  gentleman  of  the 
chamber,  and  was  on  the  pKjint  of  joining 
the  rebel  League,  when  he  was  saved  ftt>m 
so  rash  a  step  by  a  bad  fall  from  his  horse,  the 
consequences  of  which  kept  him  confined 
to  his  bed  for  the  next  four  years.  From 
that  time  forward  to  his  death,  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  his  estate,  occupying  himself 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  sister-in-law, 
the  widow  of  his  eldest  brother  (one  main 
part  of  such  management  consisting  m 
keeping  pretenders  to  the  widow's  hand 
at  a  distance,  and  preventing  her  from  mar- 
rying again),  and  in  writing  the  books 
which  have  made  his  name  celebrated. 
These,  which  were  all  left  by  him  in  MS., 
consisted  of  the  following  works : — 

The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men  and 
Great  Captains  of  Foreign  Countries ;  dedi- 
cated in  a  letter  dated  March  31,  1604,  to 
Margaret,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men  and 
Great  Captains  of  France, 

The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Ladies,  both 
French  and  Foreign. 

The  Lives  of  Women  of  Gallantry,  This 
last  work  was  dedicated  to  Francis,  Duke 
of  Alengon,  who  died  the  loth  of  June, 
1584.  And  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  written  before  the  others. 

Memoirs  of  Messiere  Pierre  de  Bourdeilk, 
Seigneur  of  Brantbme,  containing  anec- 
dotes connected  with  duels  at  the  Court  of 
France,  under  the  kings  Henry  II.,  Fran- 
cis II.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV. 

It  is  odd  that  Charles  IX.  is  omitted 
from  this  list  M.  Monmerqu^,  the  excel- 
lent and  most  competent  editor  of  the 
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best  edition  of  our  author's  works,  thinks 
that  the  above  title  was  the  work  of  the 
first  publisher,  and  that  the  omission  was 
a  mistake  which  Brantome  himself  would 
never  have  made. 

Spanish  Rodomontades  and  Heasani  Inci- 
dents. Dedicated,  this  also,  to  Margue- 
rite, the  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

Certain  translations  from  Lucan^  to 
which,  says  Monmerqu6,  Brantome  at- 
tached, notwithstanding  their  mediocrity, 
sufficient  importance  to  dedicate  them 
pompously  to  the  Queen. 

Fragments  of  a  Life  of  Francois  de 
Bourdeille,  his  father. 

A  Funeral  Oration  on  Madame  de 
Bourdeille,  his  sister-in-law;  together  with 
a  dialogue  in  verse,  entitled,  TTie  Tomb  oj 
Madame  de  Bourdeille,  and  another  piece 
in  prose  on  the  same  subject 

It  is  by  virtue  of  these  writings  that 
Brantome's  name  has  lived  and  will  con- 
tinue to  live.  His  doings  in  the  world 
were  of  small  importance  in  his  own  age ; 
and  of  neither  importance  nor  interest  in 
this.  What  he  was,  it  is  still  interesting 
to  know  and  understand,  for  he  was  a  spe- 
cially good  specimen  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  and  this  his  writings  very  vividly  de- 
pict for  us. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  man  who 
had  lived  such  a  life  as  that  of  ferant6me — 
the  life  of  a  courtier,  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a 
man  of  pleasure,  in  such  an  age  as  his — 
would  not  have  attached  any  importance 
to  writings  which  had  been  merely  the//f- 
aller  consolation  of  years  that  he  would 
fain  have  spent  otherwise  had  he  been  able 
to  do  so.  Biit  any  one  who  formed  such 
an  opinion  would  have  reckoned  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  peacock-like 
Gascon  vanity  of  the  author.  Here  is  his 
own  estimate  of  these  writings  and  of  the 
importance  of  them,  amusingly  indicated 
by  a  passage  from  his  exceedingly  long  last 
will  and  testament.  It  was  what  was 
called  in  those  days  a  "  testament  mys- 
tique," a  form  of  proceeding  said  to  have 
been  especially  prevalent  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  mystery  of  a  **  testament 
mystique"  consisted  in  the  fact  that  no- 
body save  the  testator  knew  anything  of 
the  contents  of  it,  till  it  was  opened  after 
his  death.  Instead  of  calling  a  lawyer  in 
the  usual  way  to  draw  up  the  instrument, 
the  testator  wrote  his  wishes  and  intentions 
himself,  and  then  folded  and  sealed  the 
paper.     And  its  legal  force  and  validity 


depended  on  his  delivery  of  the  document 
so  sealed  to  a  notary  public  with  the  wit- 
nessed declaration  that  the  paper  so  hand- 
ed to  the  keeping  of  the  notary  contained 
his  last  will  and  testament 

Here  is  that  portion  of  Brantome's  will 
which  concerns  his  writings : — 

"  I  will  also  and  expressly  charge  my 
heirs,  that  they  cause  to  be  printed  the 
books  which  'I  have  composed  by  my  ta- 
lent and  invention,  which  will  be  found 
covered  with  velvet,  either  black,  green  or 
blue,  and  one  larger  volume,  which  is  that 
of  the  ladies,  covered  with  green  velvet, 
and  another,  which  is  that  of  the  Rhodo- 
montades,  covered  with  velvet  gilt  outside, 
and  curiously  bound,  which  are  all  care- 
fully corrected.  There  will  be  found  in 
these  books  excellent  things,  such  as  sto- 
ries, histories,  discourses,  and  witty  sayings, 
which  I  flatter  myself  the  world  will  not 
disdain  to  read  when  once  it  has  had  a 
sight  of  them."  (True  enough !)  "  I  di- 
rect that  a  sum  of  money  be  taken  from 
my  estate  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  printing 
thereof,  which  certainly  cannot  be  much ; 
for  I  have  known  many  printers  who 
would  have  given  money  rather  than 
charged  any  for  the  right  of  printing  them. 
They  print  many  things  without  charge 
which  are  not  at  all  equal  to  mine.  I  will 
also  that  the  said  impression  shall  be  in 
large  and  handsome  type,  in  order  to  make 
the  better  appearance,  and  that  they  shall 
appear  with  the  Royal  Privilege,  which 
the  King  will  readily  grant  Also  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  printer  do  not  put  on  the 
title  page  any  supposititious  name  instead 
of  mine.  Otherwise  I  should  be  defraud- 
ed of  the  glory,  which  is  my  due." 

This  curious  peep  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  our  author's  mind  is  specially  sug- 
gestive when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  works  whose  diffiision  he 
was  so  anxious  to  secure.  More  than  one 
moralist,  in  speaking  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  pen,  has  warned  authors  that  it 
would  be  well  for  them  so  to  write,  that 
they  should  wish  no  page  of  theirs  to  be 
cancelled,  when  Conscience  should  be 
summing  the  works  of  a  lifetime  at  its 
close.  And  they  have  fondly  imagined 
that  such  a  consideration  would  suffice  to 
check  licentious  pens.  Yet  here  we  have 
a  writer,  a  large  portion  of  whose  works  are 
almost  unparalleled  in  their  cynical  licen- 
tiousness, who,  shortly  before  he  quits  the 
world,  takes  special  care  for  the  preserva- 
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tion  and  publication  of  these  shameless 
writings !  Not  a  free-thinker,  a  materialist 
who  believed  in  no  future,  or  a  Gallio  who 
cared  for  none  of  these  things!  Had 
Brantijme  been  such,  the  case  would  have 
been  far  less  strange  and  curious.  But 
our  author  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
he  was  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian !  He  would  have  told  you  that  he 
believed  implicitly  all  that  thel^hurch  bade 
him  to  believe.  And  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  his  conscience  was  as  void  of 
offence  in  writing  what  has  offended  so 
many,  as  it  might  have  been  had  he  left 
nothing  but  sermons  behind  him!  And 
herein  lies  the  special  interest  attaching  to 
him  as  a  representative  man  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived. 

M.  de  Barante  well  sa^-s  of  him  that 
"  he  expresses  the  entire  character  of  his 
country  and  of  his  profession.  Careless  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil;  a 
courtier  who  has  no  idea  that  anything  can 
be  blameworthy  in  the  great,  but  who 
sees  and  narrates  their  vices  and  their 
crimes  all  the  more  frankly  in  that  he  is 
not  very  sure  whether  what  he  tells  be 
good  or  bad ;  as  indifferent  to  the  honor 
of  women  as  he  is  to  the  morality  of  men ; 
relating  scandalous  things  with  no  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  such,  and  almost 
leading 'his  reader  into  accepting  them  as 
the  simplest  things  in  the  world,  so  little 
importance  does  he  attach  to  tKem ;  term- 
ing that  Louis  XL,  who  poisoned  his  bro- 
ther, the  f^ood  King  Louis ;  calling  women, 
whose  adventures  could  hardly  have  been 
written  by  any  pen  save  his  own,  *  honnUes 
damrs  '/  careless  as  to  any  great  exactitude 
in  his  relations,*  but  painting  them  vigo- 
rously with  tlic  true  general  coloring  of  the 
times,  ....  what  he  relates,  and  still  more 
the  manner  in  which  he  relates  it,  makes 
us  live  in  the  \i^vy  midst  of  that  age." 

With  regard  to  the  phrase  remarked  on 
by  IJarante  above,  which  in  truth  Bran- 
tome  uses  so  constantly,  that  when  a  "  belle 
ei  honuete  dame  "  is  spoken  of  you  are  sure 
that  some  abomination  is  coming,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  never  styles  such 


*  The  hcst  critics,  however,  seem  to  concur  in 
thinking  that  lirantdme  may  1)6  relied  upon  as 
trutlirulwith  regard  to  those  things  which  he 
represents  himself  as  having  seen  or  known  of 
his  own  personal  knowledge ;  his  untrustworthi- 
ness  as  an  authority  being  confined  to  the  many 
cases  in  which  his  statements  are  prefaced  by  **1 
have  heard,*'  or  **  It  is  said.'* 


ladies  *^  TertmatsisJ'  And  he  seems  to  use 
the  word  ^  konnHe^  iniich  in  the  sort  of 
sense  in  which  a  three^botde  man  was 
styled  ^  an  honest  Itilow  "  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers^ 

The  following  lemarks  of  Anquedl  *  are 
worth  citing  in  lOostration  and  completion 
of  those  of  NL  de  Barante : — 

^  In  reading  Brantdme,"  he  says,  **  a 
problem  presents  itself  which  is  difficult  of 
solution.  It  b  very  common  to  find  this 
author  joining  together  the  most  contra- 
dictory ideas  in  point  of  morals.  Some- 
times he  will  represent  a  woman  as  aban- 
doned to  the  most  shameless  libertinage, 
and  then  will  end  by  saying  that  she  was 
discrete  and  a  good  Christian.  Similarly 
of  a  priest,  a  monk,  or  of  any  other  eccle- 
siastic, he  will  relate  anecdotes  more  than 
licentious,  and  then  will  wind  up  his  men- 
tion of  them  by  saying,  very  seriously,  that 
the  person  in  question  lived  a  good  and  re- 
gular life,  and  was  a  respectable  churchman. 
Almost  all  his  works  are  full  of  such  con- 
tradictions, which  leads  me  to  propound 
this  question.  Was  Brantome  a  libertine, 
who  was  only  mocking  at  religion  when  he 
affects  to  speak  thus;  or  was  he  one  of 
those  whom  the  world  considers  amiably 
thoughtless,  and  who,  without  principles, 
and  without  intention,  confound  vice  and 
virtue  together  ?" 

Brantome  writes  and  writes  constandy 
in  the  manner  which  so  puzzles  the  grave, 
but  somewhat  dull,  historian.  But  Anque- 
til,  in  the  naive  statement  of  his  difficulty, 
shows  less  knowledge  of  the  time  when 
Brantome  lived  than  is  becoming  in  an 
historian.  The  courtier  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III. — the  reverend  father  in 
God,  who  lived  the  vagabond  life  of  an 
adventure-seeking  swashbuckler,  had  sim- 
ply no  conception  that  religion  had  aught 
to  do  with  restraining  such  conduct  as  he 
describes.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  was  not 
a  Huguenot,  went  to  mass,  had  the  proper 
sacraments  at  proper  time  and  place,  they 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  good 
Christians.  And  in  taking  this  view  of 
the  matter,  Brantome  was  neither  a  hypo- 
critical nor  even  a  careless  speaker.  He 
fully  supposed  and  believed  such  to  be  the 
case.  And  as  for  any  sort  of  sentiment  as 
to  the  real  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
the  debaucheries  he  describes,  you  might 
as  well  have  expected  it  from  an  ape  or 

*  Esprit  tit  la  Ligui^  torn.  L  p.  32.   Edit.  1767. 
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a  pig.  The  social  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lived  made  it  impossible  that  his  mind 
should  conceive  any  such  ideas. 

Le  Laboureur,  writing  about  a  hundred 
years  before  Anquetil,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  is,  says  of  Bran- 
tome  that  the  fault  of  having  written  such 
a  book  as  his  Dames  Galantes  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  corruption  of  the  court  in 
his  day,  "  of  which  one  might  tell  far 
more  terrible  histories  than  those  which 
he  has  narrated."  And  Le  Laboureur  was 
a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  in  that  matter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  magic-lan- 
tem-like  peeps  into  the  past  one  gets  from 
Brantome,  and  of  the  way  he  has  of  paint- 
ing a  scene  with  a  slight  and  easy  but 
happy  word  or  two,  here  is  a  peep  at  the 
celebrated  Chancellor  de  THopital,  —  a 
man  who  was  as  much  out  of  his  place  in 
that  age  as  Brantome  was  in  and  of  it : — 

"  Another  Cato  he  was,"  says  Brantome, 
"  who  knew  right  well  how  to  censure  and 
correct  the  corrupt  world.  He  had  all  the 
look  of  it  too,  with  his  great  white  beard, 
his  pale  face,  and  his  grave  manners,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  veritable  portrait  of 
St  Jerom  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many 
at  Court  called  him  so !  Everybody  was 
afraid  of  him ;  and,  above  all,  the  magis- 
trates, of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  I  re- 
member at  Mouliiis  once  I  had  asked  M. 
d'Estrozze,*  who  was  a  favorite  of  his,  to 
speak  to  him  about  some  business  of  mine, 
which  he  dispatched  for  me  at  once,  and 
kept  Strozzi  and  me  to  dine  with  him. 
We  dined  very  well,  we  three  alone  at 
table  in  his  chamber  with  him.  He  gave 
us  nothing  but  bouilli^  though ;  for  that 
was  his  ordinary  fare  at  dinner.  But  all 
dinner-time  there  was  nothing  but  fine 
discourses,  beaux  mois^  and  beautiful  sen- 
tences, which  came  out  of  the  mouth  of 
this  great  personage,  with  now  and  then  a 
pleasant  word  of  jest.  After  dinner  he 
was  told  that  two  magistrates,  who  had 
received  nominations  of  President  and 
Councillor,  were  waiting  to  be  admitted 
by  him  into  their  appointments.  He  or- 
dered them  to  be  at  once  shown  in,  but 
did  not  rise  or  move  an  inch  from  his 
chair  to  receive  them.     They  were  shaking 

^^^^M^»^^— ^^l^M^^-^     ■  ■  ■  —  -■■■■■■  IM»|,I.  M  ^— .^^^M^M^^ 

*  This  is  the  fashion  in  which  he  Frenchifies 
the  name  of  Pietro  Strozzi,  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Filippo  Strozzi,  "who  after  his  father's 
death  in  prison  sought  and  found  a  career  and 
fortune  in  France. 


in  their  shoes  like  leaves  in  the  wind.  He 
had  a  great  book  brought  in  and  placed 
upon  the  table;  opened  it  himself,  and, 
pointing  to  certain  passages,  called  on 
them  to  explain  them,  and  reply  to  his 
questions  upon  them.  They  answered  so 
stupidly  and  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  they 
kept  contradicting  themselves,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  say ;  in  such  sort,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  them  a  lecture,  and 
telling  them  that  they  were  but  asses,  bid 
them  go  back  to  the  schools  again.'  Strozzi 
and  I  were  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner 
the  while,  and  saw  all  the  wry  faces  they 
made,  and  the  fright  of  the  poor  devils, 
who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  men  go- 
ing to  be  hanged.  We  laughed  our  fill 
under  the  chimney.  When  they  had  gone 
out  the  Chancellor  turned  to  us  and  said, 
*  They  are  a  pretty  pair  of  asses ;  it  ought 
to  lie  heavy  on  the  King's  conscience  to 
give  magistracies  to  such  people.*  Strozzi 
and  I  said  to  him,  *  Possibly,  monsieur, 
you  gave  them  nuts  to  crack  too  hard  for 
their  teeth  ?*  Whereupon  he  laughed  and 
said,  *  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  they  weire 
very  small  matters  I  asked  them,  and 
things  which  they  ought  to  have  known.' 
That  will  show,"  concludes  Brantome, 
"  how  ignorance  fared  before  this  great 
Chancellor — why  the  men  stood  like  male- 
factors before  him  1" 

Here  is  a  little  trait  of  the  great  Consta- 
ble de  Montmorenci,  which  gives  a  com- 
pleting touch  to  the  many  characters  his- 
torians have  drawn  of  him,  but  which  as- 
suredly might  be  sought  in  vain  in  any 
other  pages  than  those  of  our  gossiping 
author.  Brantome  is  remarking  that  he 
was  such  an  excellent  Christian,  and 
"  never  failed  to  maintain  Christianity  in 
himself  as  long  as  he  lasted,  never  derogat- 
ing from  it."  He  tells  many  stories  of  his 
unbridled  violence,  tyranny,  and  injustice 
with  unqualified  admiration;  but  "he 
never  failed  to  say  and  keep  up  (eniretenir) 
his  paternosters  every  morning,  whether 
he  remained  in  the  house,  or  went  out  to 
the  field,  to  the  army.  So  that  it  was  a 
common  saying  among  the  soldiers,  that 
one  must  beware  of  the  paternosters  of  the 
Constable.  For  as  disorders  were  very 
frequent,  he  would  say,  while  mumbling 
and  muttering  his  paternosters  all  the 
time,  *  Go  and  fetch  that  fellow,  and  hang 
me  him  up  to  this  tree  !*  *  Out  with  a  file 
of  harquebusiers  here  before  me  this  in- 
stant for  the    execution  of    this   man!* 
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*  Burn  rae  this  village  instantly  !*  *  Cut  me 
to  pieces  at  once  all  these  villain  peasants, 
who  have  dared  to  hold  this  church  against 
the  King!*  And  all  this  without  ever 
ceasing  from  his  paternosters  till  he  had 
finished  them,  thinking  that  he  would  have 
done  very  wrong  to  put  them  off  to  an- 
other time ;  so  conscientious  was  he !" 

There  is  a  little  anecdote  of  Bayard, 
the  *'  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche," 
which,  despite  the  abundance  of  record 
we  have  of  Bayard,  the  reader  will  thank 
Brantome  for  having  preserved.  It  was 
at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  so  disastrous  for 
France,  that  Bayard  was  killed,  shot  by 
an  harquebuse  in  the  back  while  protect- 
ing the  retreat.  He  had  been  helped  to 
dismount,  and  was  lying  under  a  tent, 
which  the  courtesy  of  Pescaro,  the  general 
on  the  Spanish  side,  had  ordered  to  be 
placed  over  him  while  he  died.  And  as 
he  thus  lay,  the  regenade  Constable  Bour- 
bon, who  was  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  passed  by  and  said,  *'  Ah,  M.  de 
Bayard,  in  truth  I  am  sorry  for  you !" 
To  which  the  dying  hero  replied,  "  For 
the  love  of  Heaven,  monsieur,  do  not  be 
sorry  for  me.  I  am  dying  for  my  king 
and  for  my  faith.  Be  sorry  for  yourself  ; 
you  are  fighting  against  your  faith  and 
against  your  king!"  Bourbon  hung  his 
head  and  passed  on  without  another  word. 

These  are  the  sort  of  little  incidents 
with  which  Brantdme's  pages  are  filled ; 
and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that,  as  M. 
de  Barante  says,  they  do  more  to  give  the 
reader  a  living  and  vividly-colored  picture 
of  his  times  than  any  other  writer  who  can 
be  named.  Brantome's  French,  though 
not  difficult,  would  perhaps  be  found  some- 
what puzzling  by  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  no  French  save  that  of  the 
great  period  of  French  literature.  It  does 
not  follow  that  you  would  understand 
Brantome  because  you  can  read  Voltaire 
without  difficulty.  But  the  difficulty  of 
some  passages  here  and  there  in  the  pages 
of  the  gossiping  old  soldier  in  retirement, 
arises  as  much  from  his  extreme  careless- 
ness as  from  the  archaisms  of  his  style. 
The  progress  which  the  language  made  in 
the  half  century  before  Brantome  wrote 
was  immense;  and  a  very  little  practice 
will  enable  a  tolerable  French  scholar  to 
read  him  readily. 

Most  of  the  writers,  who  have  belonged 
to  the  category  to  which  Brant6me  be- 
longs, in  so  far  as  they  have  been  gossips, 


chatting  to  the  reader  of  anything  and 
everything  that  was  in  their  minds,  with- 
out any  literary  pretence,  telling  their 
anecdotes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  telling 
them,  have  become,  and  have  held  their 
place  as  personal  favorites  with  the  world 
of  readers.  They  have  been,  or  at  all 
events  have  given  the  world  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  not  only  pleasant  but 
amiable  men — men  whom  one  would  have 
liked  to  know,  and  have  loved  as  friends. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  Brant6me  is 
not  of  this  number.  His  writings  do  not 
leave  the  impression  that  he  was  a  lovea- 
ble  man.  Nor  is  the  picture  of  the  old 
man  in  his  retirement,  painting  to  the  life 
an  age  and  a  society  in  which  it  was 
pollution  to  have  lived,  a  pleasing  one. 
His  absurdly  exaggerated  vanity  took  the 
form  of  extreme  selfishness,  and  of  a  sore 
discontent,  which  continually  complained 
that  the  treatment  the  world  had  given  him 
fell  very  short  of  what  his  merit  deserved. 
The  vain-gloriousness  which  was  the  mas- 
ter passion  of  his  nature,  he  considered  to 
be,  and  is  constantly  calling  his  "  grandeur 
d'ime."  And  this  "  grandeur  d'ime" 
continually  led  him  to  imagine  that  his 
rights,  his  dignity,  his  interests  were  not 
sufficiently  deferred  to  by  those  around 
him.  He  was  continually  engaged  in 
lawsuits  with  those  around  him,  and  these, 
together  with  his  cares  fof  the  keeping 
away  of  suitors  from  his  sister-in-law,  seem 
to  have  divided  his  time  with  his  books. 
He  was  constantly  at  law  with  the  monks 
of  his  Abbey  of  Brantome.  He  instituted 
a  suit  against  his  neighbor,  the  Seigneur 
de  Contanho.  He  went  to  law  with  three 
different  people,  because  they  refused  to 
swear y^/  et  hotnmage  to  him  as  their  seig- 
neur ;  and  with  respect  to  one  of  these  he 
orders  by  his  will  that  his  heirs  shall  pur- 
sue the  offender  to  the  utmost,  and  disin- 
herits any  one  of  them  who  shall  fail  to  do 
so ;  "  it  not  being  reasonable,"  says  the  will, 
"  to  leave  this  little  wretch  at  rest,  who 
descends  from  a  low  family,  and  whose 
grandfather  was  nothing  but  a  notary." 

This  will  is  altogether  a  singular  speci- 
men of  pride  and  self-love.  Fearing  to  be 
neglected  in  his  old  age,  he  disinherits 
beforehand  any  of  his  nephews  who  shall 
have  ill-treated  or  neglected  him,  or  not 
made  much  of  him,  and  aided  him  with 
good  offices  and  kindnesses.  He  adds 
this  clause,  which,  as  Monmerqu6  says, 
would  alone  suffice  to   characterize  the 
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man :  "  If  perchance  I  should  come  to 
have  or  receive  any  injury,  offence,  or  in- 
sult, as,  for  example,  an  attempt  against 
my  life,  either  by  any  member  of  my  own 
family  or  by  a  stranger,  on  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  weakness  and  feebleness  of  age, 
I  might  be  unable  to  revenge  myself,  I 
will  and  intend  that  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  or  their  husbands,  shall  pursue  and 
take  vengeance  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  I  should  have  done  in  my  green  and 
vigorous  youth,  during  which  I  may  boast, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it,  that  I  never  re- 
ceived an  injury  without  being  revenged 
on  the  author  of  it  And  those  of  my 
heirs  male,  or 'the  husbands  of  my  female 
heirs,  who  shall  neglect  the  said  vengeance, 
and  shall  not  perform  it  either  by  arms  or 
by  legal  means,  shall  by  this  my  will  be 
cut  off  from  receiving  any  portion  of  my 
said  property;  and  all  shall  go  to  those 
who  shall  take  vengeance  for  me.  And 
if  all  of  them,  which  I  cannot  believe,  shall 
fail  in  this  duty,  then  I  will  that  all  my 
property  should  go  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
H6tel  Dieu  at  Paris." 

A  codicil  to  the  same  instrument,  exe- 
cuted on  October  5th,  16 13,  appoints  his 
niece  the  Countess  of  Duretal  his  executor, 


charging  her  with  the  duty  of  publishing  his 
manuscripts.  But  the  Countess  and  her 
advisers  found  this  rather  a  difficult  task 
for  a  lady  to  perform,  considering  the  nature 
of  a  portion  of  the  writings ;  and  Madame 
de  Duretal  contented  herself  with  preserv- 
ing her  uncle's  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  the  family  chateau.  Moreover,  when 
at  a  later  day  they  were  printed,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  that  Privilege  du  Roi<, 
which  their  author  fancied  would  have 
been  given  so  readily.  They  were  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  nine  pocket  volumes, 
in  the  Elzevir  type,  by  the  brothers  Steucker 
at  the  Hague,  but  with  the  name  of  Sam- 
bix  and  the  date  Leyden  on  the  title  page. 
A  new  edition  was  pubhshed  at  the  Hague 
in  1740,  in  fifteen  pocket  volumes  of  the 
Elzevir  size.  Sundry  re-impressions  have 
been  published  from  these  two  editions. 
And  in  1787  Bastien  printed  an  edition  in 
eight  volumes,  8vo.,  at  Paris,  but  it  was 
merely  a  reprint  from  that  of  1 740.  By 
far  the  best  edition  of  Brant6me*s  works 
now  is  that  of  Foucault,  Paris,  1822,  in 
seven  volumes  8vo.,  which  was  printed  to 
form  a  continuation  to. the  Petitot  collec- 
tion oi  Me  moires  pour  servir  d.  VHistoire  de 
France, — From  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
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We  stood  upon  the  castle's  height, 

So  full  of  old  romances  : 
The  moon  above  shone  clear  and  bright. 

And  silvered  all  our  fancies. 

The  Neckar  murmured  in  its  flow. 
The  woods  with  dew  were  weeping, 

And,  lighting  up  the  depths  below. 
The  quiet  town  seemed  sleeping. 

The  battlements  rose  grim  and  still 

In  majesty  before  us. 
And  floating  faintly  up  the  hill 

We  heard  a  students'  chorus. 

Inspired  by  the  brimming  cup. 
Their  words  were  wildly  ringing ; 

They  sang  of  love — and  I  took  up 
The  burden  of  their  singing. 

I  spoke  to  you  :  in  sweet  surprise 

A  little  while  you  hovered ; 
Then  in  the  depths  of  those  gray  eyes 

Your  answer  I  discovered. 
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We  vowed  that  while  the  Neckar's  flow 

(How  low  the  words  were  spoken !) 
Ran  undisturbed  these  towers  below, 

Our  troth  should  rest  unbroken. 

Again  beneath  these  walls  I  stand, 

And  here  my  footsteps  linger, 
Where  once  I  pressed  with  loving  hand 

This  token  on  your  finger. 

But  now  the  well-loved  view  I  see 

Its  old  enchantment  misses ; 
The  evening  breeze  sighs  back  to  me 

The  shadows  of  our  kisses ; 

Untired  still  the  Neckar  flows 

In  the  soft  summer  weather ; 
But  last  year's  leaves  and  last  year's  vows 

Have  flown  away  together. 

— Macmillai^s  Magazine, 
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"  Splish — splash,"  went  that  wretched 
dog  through  the  mud,  his  ears  hanging 
down  and  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

"  Oh  1  the  ugly  dog !  "  cried  two  young 
girls  who  were  carrying  home  clothes  from 
the  wash. 

"  Oh !  the  ugly  biute  !"  shouted  a  carter; 
2yid  he  gave  his  whip  a  loud  crack  to 
frighten  him.  But  the  dog  took  no  heed 
of  them.  He  ran  patiently  on,  only  stop- 
ping at  the  crossings  when  there  were  too  , 
many  carriages  for  him  to  pass,  but  not 
seeming  to  busy  himself  at  all  as  to  what 
people  said,  or  what  they  thought  about 
him. 

He  ran  on  so  for  a  long  way. 

No  doubt  of  it,  lie  was  an  ugly  dog. 
He  was  lean  and  scraggy.  His  coat  was 
of  a  dirty  gray  color,  and  in  many  places 
the  hair  was  worn  oft'  in  patches.  Neither 
were  there  any  tokens  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  handsome  dog,  and  that  his  present 
state  of  wretchedness  was  owing  merely  to 
sudden  misfortune.  He  looked,  on  the 
contrary,  as  though  he  had  always  been 
an  ill-fed  dog,  having  desultory  habits,  no 
home  to  go  to,  and  seldom  anything  better 
to  eat  than  a  chance  bone  or  crust  picked 
up  in  the  gutter.  Yes,  he  was  certainly  a 
miserable  dog. 

But  I  wondered  to  see  him  run  so  obsti- 
nately in  the  middle  of  the  road,  when 
there  was  room  in  plenty  for  him  on  the 
pavement.     He  was  a  small  dog,  and  by 


trotting  close  under  the  shop-fronts  he 
could  have  slipped  unnoticed  through  the 
crowd,  and  not  have  exposed  himself  to  be 
run  over  by  the  cabs  and  whipped  by  the 
carters.  But  no;  he  preferred  the  road 
where  the  mud  was,  and  he  ran  straight 
before  him,  without  looking  right  or  left, 
just  exactly  as  if  he  knew  his  way. 

I  might  have  paid  no  more  attention  to 
this  dog,  for  there  are  enough  of  whom  I 
take  no  notice ;  but  I  observed  that  he  had 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  and  that  to  this 
collar  was  attached  a  basket.  This  set  me 
thinking;  for  a  dog  who  carries  a  basket 
is  either  a  dog  sent  out  on  an  errand,  or  a 
runaway  dog  who  has  left  his  master,  and 
does  not  know  where  to  go.  Now  which 
could  this  one  be  ?  If  he  was  a  dog  that 
ran  on  errands,  why  did  not  his  owners 
feed  him  better,  so  that  his  ribs  should  look 
less  spare  ?  But  if  he  was  a  dog  who  had 
left  his  master,  and  run  away  into  the 
world  to  face  care  and  trouble  alone,  what 
hardships  or  what  cruelties  had  he  had  to 
sufter,  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a 
step  in  despair  ?  I  felt  I  should  like  to 
have  these  questions  answered,  for  there 
was  something  of  mystery  in  them ;  I  there- 
fore followed  the  dog. 

We  were  in  Oxford  Street,  in  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  between  the  Marble  Arch 
and  Duke  Street,  and  the  dog  was  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  Regent  Circus.  It 
was  a  dull  wet  day  in  winter;  the  rain  had 
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been  falling.  A  gray  fog  was  spreading 
its  vapors  along  the  road,  and  every  one 
looked  cold  and  uncomfortable.  A  few 
shops  were  being  lighted  up  here  and  there, 
for  evening  was  setting  in.  But  the  con- 
trast between  the  glare  of  the  gas  and  the 
occasional  glow  of  the  red  coal  fires  burn- 
ing cheerily  in  the  grates  of  ground-floor 
parlors,  only  served  to  make  the  streets 
seem  more  dark  and  dreary.  And  yet  the 
dog  went  pattering  on,  going  at  a  sort  of 
quick  jog-trot  pace,  keeping  his  ears  al- 
ways down,  and  paying  no  attention  either 
to  the  omnibuses  that  rolled  by  him,  the 
costermongers  who  swore  at  him,  or  the 
other  dogs  who  stopped  at  times  with  a 
puzzled  air,  and  gazed  at  him  with  silent 
wonder.  I  had  to  step  out  fast  to  keep  up 
with  him.  It  is  astonishing  how  that 
squalid  dog  could  trot.  I  was  afraid  more 
than  once  that  he  would  distance  me,  but, 
thanks  to  the  knack  he  had  of  always 
keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  was 
prevented  from  losing  sight  of  him.  We 
passed  North  Audley  Street,  after  that 
Duke  Street,  and  we  then  came  opposite 
a  small  street  which  forms  a  very  narrow 
and  dirty  thoroughfare  at  the  end  which  is 
nearest  Oxford  Street.  Here  the  dog 
paused  for  a  moment  and  appeared  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  made  a 
few  steps  forward,  then  receded;  but, 
finally,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
entered  the  street,  still  trotting.  There 
was  no  one  there.  The  dim  drizzling  rain, 
which  had  begun  to  fall  again,  the  cold, 
an%the  fog  had  all  scared  away  the  habi- 
tual frequenters  of  the  one  or  two  sordid 
cook-shops  that  line  both  sides  of  the  way. 
There  was  only  a  rag-and-bone-man  sort- 
ing broken  bottles  at  his  door  and  cough- 
ing wheezily  from  old  age  and  misery. 
The  dog  went  on.  The  street  grows 
wider  as  one  proceeds,  and  the  houses  also 
become  better  and  cleaner.  I  asked  my- 
self whether  the  dog  could  possibly  have 
his  home  about  here,  and  whether  he 
would  not  suddenly  disappear  down  an 
area,  in  which  case  the  romance  of  the 
thing  would  have  been  ended,  and  I  should 
have  had  my  walk  for  nothing.  But  no, 
he  turned  abruptly  off  at  a  mews,  and, 
after  a  few  seconds  of  the  same  apparent 
hesitation  as  before,  slackened  his  pace  and 
stopped  opposite  a  public-house. 

A  mews  is  never  quite  empty.  There 
are  always  grooms  loafing  about  in  door- 
ways, or  stable-boys  going  in-  and  out  of 


washhouses.  At  the  moment  when  the 
dog  and  I  appeared  a  coachman  was  har- 
nessing two  horses  to  a  brougham,  and  a 
couple  of  men  were  helping  him.  Oppo- 
site, and  exchanging  remarks  with  them 
from  the  threshold  of  the  public-house, 
stood  a  servant  in  breeches  smoking  a 
long  clay  pipe ;  the  dog  was  standing  still ; 
but  all  at  once,  before  I  had  had  time  to 
suspect  what  was  going  to  happen,  he  rose 
up  on  his  hind  legs  and  commenced  walk- 
ing gravely  round  in  circles. 

The  man  with  the  breeches  and  the  clay 
pipe  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  The  two 
others  and  the  coachman  raised  their  heads, 
and,  upon,  seeing  this  strange  sight,  left 
their  work  and  clustered  up  to  look.  A 
few  more  people  attracted  by  the  noise 
came  and  joined  us.  We  soon  formed  a 
ring. 

It  seemed  to  please  the  dog  to  see  us  all 
around  him,  for  he  gravely  wagged  his  tail 
once  to  and  fro,  and  tried  to  put  more  spirit 
into  his  exercise.  He  walked  five  times 
round  on  his  hinder  legs,  looking  fixedly 
before  him  like  a  soldier  on  duty,  and  doing 
his  best,  poor  dog ! — I  could  see  that — to 
make  us  laugh.  For  my  part,  seeing  the 
others  remain  speechless  in  their  astonish- 
ment, I  laughed  aloud  to  encourage  him  ; 
but  shall  I  say  the  truth  ?  I  felt  more  ready 
to  cry.  There  was  something  inexpressibly 
sad  in  the  serious  expression  of  this  lonely 
dog,  performing  by  himself  a  few  tricks 
that  some  absent  master  had  taught  him, 
and  doing  so  of  his  own  accord,  with  some 
secret  end  in  view  that  he  himself  only 
could  know  of.  After  taking  a  moment's 
rest  he  set  to  work  again,  but  this  time  on 
his  fore-feet,  pretending  to  stand  on  his 
head.  And  what  a  poor,  intelligent  head 
it  was,  as  almost  shaving  the  ground,  it 
looked  appealingly  at  us  all,  and  seemed  to 
say :  "  Please  do  not  play  any  pranks  with 
me,  for  really  I  am  not  doing  this  for  fun.'* 
When  he  had  walked  round  on  his  head 
until  he  was  weary,  he  lay  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  ring  and  made  believe  to 
be  dead.  He  went  through  all  the 
convulsions  of  a  dying  dog,  breathing 
heavily,  panting,  suffering  his  lower  jaw  to 
fall,  and  then  turning  over  motionless. 
And  he  did  this  so  well  that  a  stout,  honesf- 
faced  woman,  who  had  been  looking  on 
without  laughing,  exclaimed, "  Poor  beast  !'* 
and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  but  not  one  of 
us  thought  of  moving,  only  the  dog,  when 
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he  had  Iain  dead  a  minute,  got  up  and 
shook  himself,  to  show  us  all  that  the  per- 
formance was  ended.  He  had  displayed 
the  extent  of  what  he  knew,  and  now  came 
forward  to  receive  his  fee.  He  stood  up 
on  his  hind  legs  again,  and,  walking  to  each 
of  us  separately,  assumed  the  posture  that 
is  popularly  known  as  "  begging."  I  was 
the  first  to  whom  he  came.  He  gazed  at 
me  inquiringly  with  his  soft  eyes  wide 
opened,  and  followed  my  hand  patiently  to 
my  waistcoat  pocket.  The  basket  round 
his  neck  was  a  round  one  with  a  lid  to  it 
tied  down  with  string,  and  a  little  slit  in 
the  lid  through  which  to  put  in  money.  I 
dropped  in  a  shilling,  and  stooped  down  to 
read  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper  I  saw  hang- 
ing loosely  from  the  collar.  It  bore  these 
words,  written  in  a  shaky  hand :  "  This  is 
the  dog  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed-stricken ; 
he  earns  the  bread  of  his  master.  Good 
people,  do  not  keep  him  from  returning  to 
his  home."  The  dog  thanked  me  for  my 
offering  by  wagging  his  tail,  and  then 
passed  on  to  my  neighbor.  Human  nature 
must  be  kinder  than  people  think,  for  there 
was  not  one  of  the  spectators — not  even  he 
with  the  breeches  and  the  clay  pipe,  whose 
face  had  impressed  me  unfavorably, — ^but 
gave  the  dog  something.  As  for  him, 
when  he  had  gone  his  round,  he  barked 
two  or  three  times  to  say  good-bye,  and 
then  pattered  contentedly  away  at  the 
same  jog-trot  pace  he  had  come. 

He  went  up  the  street,  and  I  followed 
him,  but  when  we  had  reached  Oxford 
Street  he  quickened  suddenly,  and  began 
to  run  hard,  as  if  his  day  was  ended  and 
he  wanted  to  get  home.  Evening  had 
quite  fallen  by  this  time,  and  I  felt  it  would 
be  useless  to  go  after  my  four-legged  mys- 
tery on  foot,  so  I  called  a  cab,  and  said : 
"  Follow  that  dog,"  very  much  to  the  dri- 
ver's amazement. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  part  of  Oxford 
Street  in  which  we  were  to  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  where  the  small  dog  led  me. 
But  I  should  have  understood  the  journey 
had  it  not  been  made  at  such  a  furious 
pace.  The  dog  never  once  looked  round. 
Twenty  times  I  thought  he  would  be 
crushed  by  passing  vans  or  carriages ;  but 
somehow  he  got  through  it.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  tact  for  finding  a  passage 
between  horses*  hoofs,  and,  like  a  true 
London  dog  as  he  was,  he  showed  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  all  the  intricacies  of 
crossings.     Still,  it  was  some  relief  to  me, 


both  on  his  own  account  and  on  mine, 
when  I  saw  him  branch  off  at  last  I  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  he  would  never 
stop,  that  he  had  something  of  the  wander- 
ing Jew  in  him.  It  seemed  impossible  that, 
without  taking  any  rest,  without  even  paus- 
ing for  an  instant  to  draw  breath,  such  a 
very  lean  dog  should  keep  on  going  so 
long.  Tottenham  Court  Road  (this  was 
about  eighteen  months  ago)  used  to  be  a 
sort  of  fair  at  night-time.  It  is  a  lengthy 
highway  running  amidst  a  tangled  network 
of  sorry  streets,  the  population  of  which, 
from  dusk  until  the  hour  when  the  public- 
houses  close,  used  to  spread  hungry  and  idle 
amongst  the  countless  booths  which  had 
then  not  yet  been  swept  away,  and  where 
shell-fish,  sour  fruit,  and  indigestible-look- 
ing meat  were  sold  by  yelling  coster- 
mongers.  On  the  night  in  question,  when 
I  went  there  in  pursuit  of  the  dog,  I  foresaw 
that  I  should  be  led  to  one  of  those  sickly 
nests  of  fever,  where  poverty,  disease,  and 
miser}'  have  their  abodes  set  up  in  perma- 
nence ;  and  I  was  not  wrong. 

The  dog,  running  faster  than  ever  now, 
as  if  he  felt  more  afraid  for  his  basket 
amongst  these  ravenous  crowds  than  he 
had  done  at  the  West  End,  bolted  sud- 
denly up  a  narrow  side  street,  where  there 
was  no  room  for  a  cab  to  pass.  I  paid  the 
driver,  and  jumped  out.  It  was  a  filthy 
street,  but  that  was  a  secondary  matter. 
Where  the  dog  went  I  would  go ;  and  thus 
I  dodged  after  him,  first  down  a  crooked 
alley,  then  through  a  foul  court,  and  lastly 
up  a  passage  where  it  was  pitch  dfrk. 
Here  I  groped  my  way  along  a  damp 
wall,  and  stumbled  upon  the  first  step  of  a 
staircase.  Being  a  smoker,  however,  I 
had  some  vesuvians  about  me.  I  struck 
one,  lit  a  piece  of  twisted  paper  with  it, 
and  by  the  moment's  flame  I  thus  ob- 
tained descried  the  dog  making  his  way  up 
a  creaky  flight  of  wooden  steps,  battered 
in  places  and  rotting  from  mould.  He 
barked  when  he  saw  the  light,  and  growled 
uneasily.  But  I  softened  my  voice,  and 
cried  out,  "  Good  dog  1  good  dog  1"  trying 
thereby  to  appease  him.  I  suppose  his  in- 
stinct told  him  that  I  was  not  an  enemy, 
for  he  turned  round  to  sniff  my  trousers, 
and  when  I  struck  a  second  vesuvian  he 
consented  to  my  accompanying  him  with- 
out doing  anything  else  but  continue  his 
sniffing.  We  went  up  three  stories  in  this 
way,  until  we  reached  the  garret  floor. 
There  were  two  doors  face  to  face,  and  one 
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of  them  had  a  latch  with  a  piece  of  string 
tied  to  it.  The  string  dangled  with  a  loop 
at  its  end  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground.  The  dog  raised  one  of  his  fore- 
paws,  pressed  it  on  the  loop,  and  by 
this  means  opened  the  door.  We  both 
walked  in  together. 

There  was  a  rushlight  burning  in  the 
neck  of  a  ginger-beer  bottle.  There 
was  an  empty  saucepan  in  a  grate  with- 
out a  fire.  Some  tattered  clothes  were 
banging  on  the  back  of  a  broken  chair, 
and  some  bits  of  plaster,  fallen  from  .a 
cracked  ceiling,  were  encumbering  the 
floor.  On  the  splintered  deal  table  was  a 
plate  with  a  solitary  bone  on  it,  and  next 
to  it  a  cup  with  the  handle  gone.  I  turn- 
ed from  the  sight  of  these  things  to  a  mat- 
tress laid  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The 
light  was  rendered  so  flickering  by  the 
gusts  of  wind  that  swept  through  the  win- 
dow— to  which  bits  of  newspaper  had 
been  pasted  for  want  of  glass — that  I 
could  not  at  first  distinguish  very  clearly 
where  I  was,  and  what  I  saw.  I  could 
only  hear  the  affectionate  whinings  of  the 
dog,  and  vaguely  see  him  leaping  upon 
some  one  against  whom  he  was  rubbing 
his  head,  and  whose  face  he  was  licking 
with  an  exuberance  of  love.  I  heard  a 
voice,  too — but  a  voice  so  husky  and 
broken,  that  it  resembled  a  whisper — re- 
peat feebly,  "  Good  dog — good  Jim !"  and 
then  I  saw  a  hand  untie  the  basket,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  money  poured  out  on 
the  couch. 

"  Good  Jim ! — good  Jim !"  went  on  the 
cracked  voice;  and  it  began  counting, 
"One,  two.  Oh,  good  Jim ! — good  Jim ! 
here's  a  shilling.  One-and-threepence,  one- 
and-ninepence,  t^o  shillings.     Oh,  good 

dog  1  three  and  a  penny,  three  and " 

But  here  followed  a  terrified  shriek. 

"Who's  that?"  cried  the  man,  cover- 
ing up  the  money  with  hb  sheet,  and  he 
looked  at  me,  livid  and  haggard  with  the 
ague  of  fever. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  I  said ;  "  I  am 
come  to  do  you  no  harm.  I  am  a  friend. 
I  have  followed  your  dog  home,  and  I  de- 
sire to  help  you  if  you  are  in  need." 

He  seemed  to  be  a  man  about  fifty,  for 
his  hair  was  not  all  gray ;  but  the  ghastly 
holl(%ness  of  his  cheeks,  the  emaciated 
condition  of  his  body,  and,  above  all,  the 
gleam  of  disease  in  his  burning  eyes,  made 
him  older  than  a  man  of  ninety,  for  they 
told,  more  plainly  than  words  could  have 
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told  that  he  had  already  one  foot  within 
his  grave. 

My  tone  and  my  appearance  seemed  to 
reassure  him ;  but  he  continued  to  hide 
his  money. 

"  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,"  he  gasped,  f*  a 
very  poor  man.  I  have  nothing  but  what 
my  dog  earns  me,  and  that's  nothing.  He 
goes  out  to  idle ;  and  if  he  picks  up  a  few 
pence  "  (here  the  man  had  a  fit  of  hectic 
coughing) — "  if  he  picks  up  a  few  pence, 
sir,  it's  all  he  do  pick  up." 

I  felt  my  heart  ache,  for  I  guessed  the 
truth. 

"  He's  not  an  idle  dog,"  I  said.  "  Has 
he  not  earned  you  more  than  three  shil- 
lings to  day  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — no,  sir ;  it's  threepence," 
protested  the  miser,  trembling.  "It's 
threepence — threepence,  sir.  Look  and 
see." 

And  he  held  up  three  copper  coins  from 
out  of  his  covering. 

"  You  are  very  ill,  my  man,"  I  said,  ap- 
proaching his  mattress.  "  You  must  let 
me  send  you  a  doctor." 

"  Oh,  sir  I  no,  no ;  I — I've  no  money  to 
give  them.  Let  me  alone,  please.  I'm 
not  ill :  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow.  It's 
nothing  but  a  cold — a — a  cold." 

His  dog  was  continuing  to  lick  his  face. 
I  remembered  that  the  poor  brute  had  not 
eaten. 

"  Your  dog  must  be  hungry,"  I  observ- 
ed ;  "  shall  I  give  him  this  bone  ?  He  has 
earned  it  welL" 

"  Oh,  God  I— oh,  God !  Let  that  bone 
alone,"  faltered  the  unhappy  wretch,  try- 
ing to  rise ;  "  it's  my  supper  for  to-night. 
Jim  doesn't  want  anything :  he  picks  up 
plenty  in  the  streets.  Oh ! — oh !  I  shall 
starve  if  you  give  him  that  bone." 

"  I  will  buy  you  something  to  eat,**  I 
answered,  taking  up  the  bone,  to  which 
there  was  no  particle  of  flesh  left  "Here, 
Jim,"  said  I,  holding  it  out.  But  the  dog, 
instead  of  accepting  the  bone,  looked  wist- 
fully at  his  master  to  ask  for  leave. 

"  No !  no !  Jim,"  panted  the  miser  fear- 
fully ;  and  the  dog  turned  away  his  head, 
refusing  to  be  enticed. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  laid  up  like 
this  ?"  was  my  next  question.  I  was 
growing  sick  at  heart 

"  Ten  weeks,  sir— oh,  ten  weeks,"  groan- 
ed the  man — who  had  caught  the  bone 
out  of  my  hand  and  thrust  it  under  his 
pillow — "  ten  weeks ;  and  when  I  fell  ill, 
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the  dog  went  out  one  morning  and  brought 
me  back  a  penny  in  his  mouth.  Since 
then  I  bought  him  a  basket,  and  he  goes 
out  every  day  ....  but  he's — ^he's  idle,  sir 
— ^he's  idle ;  he  brings  me  nothing  to  what 
he  used  to  do  when  we  went  out  together. 

Yes — oh,  yes !  he's  an  idle  dog!" 

•  •  •  • 

But  why  prolong  such  a  dialogue  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  depressing  than  the 
sight  of  moral  infirmity  coupled  with  bo- 
dily disease?  This  palsied  miser  was  a 
rich  man ;  at  least  nch  comparatively  to 
his  station.  He  had  made  himself  a  small 
fortune  by  the  intelligence  of  his  dog,  and 
his  sudden  illness,  instead  of  reducing  him 
to  poverty,  had,  on  the  contrary,  only  add- 
ed to  his  means.  The  dog  earned  more 
alone  than  he  had  ever  earned  with 
his  master.  Each  morning  at  the  break 
of  day,  he  went  out  with  his  empty 
basket,  and  every  night  at  sunset  he  re- 
turned with  it  half  full.  I  learned  this 
from  the  miser's  neighbors ;  honest  people, 
though  poor,  who  pretended  to  believe  in 
die  fevered  wretch's  tales  of  want,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  not  have  cause  to  dread 
them,  and  so  refuse  their  necessary  ser- 
vices. 

There  is  a  ^at  deal  of  this  innate  un- 
suspected delicacy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
wmcing  poor.  These  rough  and  uncouth, 
but  kindly  natures,  tended  the  graceless 
miser  in  his  sickness.  They  bought  his 
food  for  him,  they  washed  his  linen,  and 
tfaey  asked  for  no  payment  for  anything 
they  did.  As  for  the  unhapy  man's  gold, 
it  uras  at  their  mercy ;  but  the  thought  of 
touching  it  never  seemed  to  cross  their 
minds. 

"  Only,"  said  one  with  a  naive  accent, 
"  I  think,  sir,  't  will  be  better  when  he's  laid 
in  the  ground  His  money  might  be  good 
then  to  some  as  would  make  use  of  it" 

"And  the  dog?"  I  murmured  reflec- 
tivdy. 

"  The  dog's  his  tnend,  sir,"  was  the  neigh- 
bor's answer,  **  and  he  won't  live  long  when 
lus  master's  gone." 

And   these  words  were  prophecy.      I 


sent  for  a  doctor,  for  a  nurse,  and  for 
nourishing  food,  to  batde  against  death ; 
but  our  efforts  were  useless.  The  miser 
lived  a  week,  and  upon  each  of  the  seven 
days  the  dog  went  out  according  to  his 
habit,  with  his  basket  round  his  neck, 
and  remained  out  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
till  dusk.  Sometimes  I  followed  him  from 
morning  till  evening,  seeing  which,  and  re- 
membering my  face  as  that  which  stood 
daDy  by  his  master's  bedside,  he  wagged 
his  tail  at  my  approach,  and  consented  to 
walk  at  my  heels.  One  night  the  miser 
died,  and  on  the  morrow  Jim  didnot  go  out. 
He  had  missed  his  master  the  night  before, 
and  guessed  that  they  had  put  him  in  the 
long  black  box  that  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  When  the  men  came  to 
carry  away  this  long  black  box,  the  dog 
went  after  them  and  cried.  He  folloi^^d 
the  coffin  to  the  cemetery,  where  he  and 
I  were  the  only  spectators  besides  the 
curate,  the  sexton,  and  the  undertaker's 
men.  AVhen  the  earth  was  thrown  in,  he 
looked  at  me  plaintively  to  know  what  it 
meant,  and  when  the  burial  was  over,  he 
wished  to  remain  near  the  open  tomb, 
waiting  till  his  master  should  rise.  I  took 
him  home  with  me,  but  he  would  not  eat, 
and  next  morning  at  sunrise  he  howled  for 
his  basket.  It  was  no  use  keeping  him, 
so  I  tied  the  basket  round  his  neck,  and 
sent  him  out. 

That  evening,  foreseeing  what  would 
happen,  I  went  to  the  cemetery.  The  dog 
arrived  at  nightfall,  with  his  basket  full  of 
pence,  and  I  turned  them  all  out  upon  the 
grave.  "  Come  home,  Jim,"  I  said,  with 
the  tears  rising  to  my  eyes ;  but  he  whined 
mournfully,  and  tried  to  scratch  up  the 
earth.  Twice  more  he  went  out  like  this 
all  day,  and  brought  back  money  for  his 
"master ;  but  on  the  third  evening,  finding 
that  the  pence  on  the  grave  remained  un- 
touched, he  suffered  me,  without  resist- 
ance, to  take  off  his  collar,  and  lay  down 
at  his  full  length  near  the  miser's  last  sleep- 
in^lace. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  go  on  his 
roandSy  for  he  was  dead  I 
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BRET    HARTE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  subject  of  our  sketch  and  of  the  ex- 
cellent portrait  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the  present  number  of  the  Eclectic, 
has  so  recently  risen  into  the  literary  firma- 
ment that  he  has  not  yet  found  his  way 
into  the  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  of 
biography,  and  all  that  we  know  of  his  life 
is  from  hearsay  and  current  newspaper 
gossip. 

According  to  these,  Francis  Bret 
Harte  was  bom  at  Albany,  New- York, 
some  time  in  1837.  His  father  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Albany  Female  Seminary,  and 
died  while  our  author  was  still  a  child, 
leaving  his  widow  almost  entirely  unpro- 
vided for.  After  the  usual  time  spent  at 
the  public  schools,  Mr.  Harte  spent  a  little 
time  in  New- York  City  as  clerk  in  a  store; 
but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, accompanied  by  his  mother.  This 
was  in  1854,  in  the  height  of  the  "  gbld 
fever,'*  and  young  Harte  walked  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  mines  at  Sonora, 
where  he  opened  a  school — ^perhaps  the 
most  unpromising  and  discouraging  expe- 
riment for  such  a  time  and  place  that 
could  well  have  been  chosen.  The  expe- 
riment was  brief,  and  he  then  became 
miner  for  a  short  time,  subsequently  enter- 
ing as  compositor  a  newspaper  office  at 
Eureka.  This  did  not  prove  a  congenial 
field  of  effort,  and  before  long  we  find  him 
back  at  San  Francisco,  working  awhile  as 
compositor  in  the  office  of  The  Golden 
Era,  and  then  as  editor  of  that  paper. 
Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Webb, 
he  founded  The  Cali/ornian,  which  had  a 


brilliant  but  brief  career;  and  held  po- 
sitions successively  in  the  offices  of  the 
Surveyor-General  and  the  U,  S.  Marshal, 
and  at  the  Branch  Mint.  When  the  Over- 
land  Monthly  was  started,  in<  1868,  Mr. 
Harte  was  selected  to  edit  it,  and  there  \^ 
no  doubt  that  it  was  his  pen  which  gave 
that  magazine  its  great  success  and  popu- 
larity. He  contributed-  to  its  pages  "  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  "  The  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat,"  "Tennessee's  Partner," 
and  all  his  most  famous  stories,  as  well  as 
"  The  Heathen  Chinee  "  and  other  charac- 
teristic poems.  These  poems  and  stories 
have  been  copied  and  read  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  they  are  characteristic  of 
a  genius  as  fi-esh,  original,  and  unique 
as  any  American  letters  have  known. 
Dickens  is  said  to  have  pronounced  "  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  the  best  short 
story  in  the  language ;  and  several  of  the 
earlier  stories  are  hardly  inferior.  "The 
Heathen  Chinee  "  really  founded  a  school 
of  poetry,  though  we  think  it  will  not  per- 
manently hold  place  among  the  author's 
best  productions.  In  1870;  Mr.  Harte  re- 
linquished the  editorship  of  the  Overland, 
and  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  made 
an  engagement  with  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  Since  that  time  he  has  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits,  un- 
til the  present  season,  during  which  he  has 
won  new  laurels  as  a  lecturer.  His  works 
at  the  present  time  include  three  volumes 
of  stories  and  sketches,  and  two  of  poems. 
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The  Philosophy  OF  Art.  By/T.  Taiue,  Trans- 
lated by  John  DurtuuL  New- York :  Holt  & 
Williams. 

A  new  edition  of  this  brilliant  and  suggestive 
little  volume  will  be  welcomed  doubtless  by  all 
students  of  art,  and  by  that  portion  of  the  general 
public  which  is  interested  in  art  matters.  It  is  the 
work  which  first  introduced  Taine  to  the  American 
public,  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  examination, 
for  in  it  the  audior  gives  the  groundwork  or 
philosophical  theory  on  which  are  based  all  those 
other  works  which  have  since  made  him  famous. 

Like  all  Taine's  writings,  "  The  Philosophy  of 


Art "  is  wonderfully  fascinating,  ludd,  and  plausi- 
ble; but  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the 
theory  which  it  propounds,  the  striking  and  well- 
selected  facts  by  which  it  is  fortified,  and  its 
apparent  harmony  with  the  general  tendency  of 
philosophical  thought,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  un- 
satisfactory and  leastrconvindng  of  the  author's 
works.  The  dictum  that  Art — including  in  this 
generic  term  the  five  great  arts  of  Poetry,  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Music — is  mere- 
ly « imitation  of  nature,"  is  as  old  as  Aristotle, 
but  has  never  yet  received  the  adhesion  of  any 
considerable  body  of  thinkers.  Even  in  Taine's 
hands  it  fails  to  explain  some  of  the  most  charac- 
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teristic  phenomena  of  the  subject:  why,  for  in- 
stance, the  pre-Raphaelites  who  work  on  this 
theory  have  failed  utterly  to  justify  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  why,  in  those  periods  when  Realism 
has  been  most  slavishly  sought  aAer,  Art  has 
always  declined  in  character.  In  his  paragraphs 
on  Gothic  architecture,  on  music,  and  on  the 
Renaissance,  Taine  himself  uses  arguments  and 
illustrations  which  prove  the  insufficiency  of  his 
theory,  unless  he  includes  all  the  outcome  of 
man*s  intellect  and  imagination  among  the  things 
of  "objective  nature."  But,  however  we  may 
hesitate  in  accepting  the  author's  position,  no 
one  should  fail  to  read  this  little  book.  It  is 
full  of  valuable  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  infor- 
mation of  all  kinds,  and  is  written  in  Taine's 
most  brilliant  style. 

As  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  entire 
work  is  written,  we  quote  the  concluding  para- 
graph, in  which  M.  Taine  disposes  of  the  ignorant 
cant  about  **  the  age  of  Art"  having  passed,  and 
the  futility  of  modem  effort : 

You  have  observed  that  each  situation  produces 
a  certain  state  of  mind  followed  by  a  corresponding 
class  of  works  of  art.  This  is  why  every  situation 
must  produce  a  new  state  of  mind,  and  conse- 
quently a  new  class  of  works ;  and,  therefore,  why 
the  social  medium  of  the  present  day,  now  in  the 
course  of  formation,  ougnt  to  produce  its  own 
works  like  the  social  mediums  that  have  gone  be- 
fore it Accordingly,  it  need  not  be  said 

in  these  days  that  art  is  exhausted.  It  is  true 
that  certain  schools  no  longer  exist  and  can  no 
longer  be  revived ;  that  certain  arts  languish,  and 
that  the  future  upon  which  we  are  entering  does 
not  promise  to  furnish  the  aliment  that  these 
require.  But  art  itself,  which  is  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  and  expressing  the  leading  character 
of  objects,  is  as  enduring  as  the  civilization  of 
which  it  is  the  best  and  earliest  fruit.  What  its 
forms  will  be,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  ; 
we  have  the  right  to  affirm  that  new  forms  will 
arise,  and  an  appropriate  mould  be  found  in 
which  to  cast  them.  We  have  only  to  open  our 
eyes  to  see  a  change  going  on  in  the  condition  of 
men,  and  consequently  in  their  minds,  so  pro 
found,  so  universal,  and  so  rapid  that  no  other 
century  has  witnessed  the  like  of  it.  The  three 
causes  that  have  formed  the  modern  mind  con- 
tinue to  operate  with  increasing  efficacy.  You  are 
all  aware  that  discoveries  in  the  positive  sciences 
are  multiplying  daily;  that  geology,  organic 
chemistry,  history,  entire  branches  of  physics  and 
zoology,  are  contemporary  productions ;  that  the 
growth  of  experience  is  infinite,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  discovery  unlimited;  that  means  of  com- 
munication and  transport,  cultivation,  trade, 
mechanical  contrivances,  all  the  elements  of 
human  power,  are  yearly  spreading  and  concen- 
trating beyond  expectation.  None  of  you  are 
ignorant  that  the  political  machine  works  smoother 
m  the  same  sense ;  that  communities,  becoming 
more  rational  and  humane,  are  watchful  of  inter- 
nal order,  protecting  talent,  aiding  the  feeble  and 
tlic  poor ;  in  short,  that  everywhere,  and  in  every 
wav,  man  is  cultivating  his  intellectual  faculties 
ana  ameliorating  his  social  condition.  We  can 
not,  accordingly,  deny  that  men's  habits,  ideas, 


and  condition  transform  themselves,  nor  reject 
this  consequence,  that  such  renewal  of  minds  and 
things  brings  along  with  it  a  renewal  of  art.  The 
first  period  of  this  evolution  gave  rise  to  the 
glorious  French  school  of  1810 ;  it  remains  for  us 
to  witness  the  second — ^the  neld  which  is  open  to 
your  labor.  On  its  very  threshold  you  have  a  right 
to  augur  well  of  your  century  and  yourselves ;  for 
the  patient  study  we  have  just  terminated  shows 
you  that  to  produce  beautiful  works  the  sole  con- 
dition necessary  is  that  which  the  great  Goethe 
indicated :  "  Fill  your  mind  and  heart,  however 
large,  with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  your  age, 
and  the  work  will  follow." 

Little    Hodge.      By  the  author  of   "Ginx's 
Baby."    Ne w- York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

**  Little  Hodge"  is  beyond  doubt  the  grimmest 
*'  Christmas  story"  that  was  ever  contributed  to 
that  joyous  and  festive  season ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  sardonic 
humor  that  he  should  put  it  forth  at  a  time  when 
the  English  market,  since  the  days  of  the  Christ- 
mas Carol,  is  flooded  with  sentimental  stories  in 
which  suffering  itself  is  in  masquerade  and  every 
thing  turns  out  well  for  everybody. 

In  "  Ginx's  Baby,"  as  the  reader  will  recol- 
lect, the  author  made  a  terribly  effective  satire 
upon  the  methods  of  dealing  with  pauperism  in 
the  large  cities.  *'  Little  Hodge'*  deab  in  the 
same  way  with  the  agricultural  laborer  as  he  is 
found  in  certain  parts  of  England,  and  was  sug- 
gested probaUy  by  the  agitation  on  the  condition 
of  these  laborers  which  has  been  going  on  in 
England  for  a  year  or  two  past  If  less  btting 
and  witty  than  "Ginx's  Baby"  the  narrative  is 
unutterably  painful,  and  that  the  facts  which  it 
presents  are  not  exaggerated,  we  know  from 
what  we  read  in  official  reports  last  summer  when 
the  agitation  referred  to  was  at  its  highest. 

Only  a  week  or  two  since  the  leading  London  jour- 
nals were  discussing  a  case  which  had  just  come  to 
light  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
where  a  whole  family  were  found  living  in  a  little 
pen  containing  two  rooms,  each  six  feet  by  nine, 
the  lower  room  having  no  window  at  all,  and  the 
upper  one  having  a  small  square  aperture  cover- 
ed over  with  a  rag.  The  family  consisted  of  the 
father,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter.  This  daughter, 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  her 
father  and  a  g^rown-up  brother,  and  at  the  time 
of  her  arrest  was  sick  with  her  third  child.  When 
examined  by  the  justice,  she  did  not  know  how 
old  she  was,  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by 
right  and  wrong,  and  when  asked  if  she  would 
like  to  lead  a  better  life  if  a  place  were  found  her, 
answered  No !  The  worst  of  this  case  is  that  it  is 
not  exceptional ;  parallels  to  it  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  agricultural  and  mining  districts ;  and  we 
may  well  ask  ourselves,  as  we  read  of  it  with 
horror,  whether  this  boasted  modem  civilization 
is  indeed  but  a  thin  veneer  covering  a  barbarism 
the  more  frightful  and  debasing  because  of  its 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  aspects  of  dviiixed 
life. 
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**  Little  Hodge"  will  have  a  good  influence  in 
cUrecting  public  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
very  dramatically  and  well  written ; — so  well,  in 
fact,  that  one  can  not  but  regret  the  absurd  episodes 
which  the  author  introduces  in  the  shape  of  the 
love  story,  and  **  Mr.  Jehoiachin  Settle."  Before 
Mr.  Jenkins  writes  again  with  an  eye  to  **  my 
American  readers,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
American  reader  can  convince  him  that  a  man 
holding  the  position  in  this  State  which  he  assigns 
to  Mr.  SetXle  would  very  likely  be  one  whose 
education  and  bearing  it  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish from  those  of  Mr.  Jenkins  himself. 
Such  a  character  as  Mr.  Jehoiachin  Settle  assumes 
in  the  author*s  mind  is  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  America,  and  if  Mr.  Jenkins  knows  him  he 
would  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  science  by 
placing  him  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Wonders  of  Sculpture.  From  the 
French  of  Louis  Viardot  New- York :  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing volumes  of  the  "  Illustrated  Library  of  Won- 
ders," and   forms   a  companion   volume   to  the 
same  author's  "Wonders  of  Painting,"  which 
has  already  been  published  in  this  series.     M. 
Viardot  is  an  able  art  critic,— one  of  the  most 
eminent  in  France ;  but  he  has  no  theories  to  ex- 
pound, and  indulges  in  few  speculations.     His 
object  has  been  to  interest  and  inform  the  people, 
and  he  confines  himself  to  brief  descriptive  re- 
views of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Etruscan,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  sculpture,  in  ancient  times ;  and  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  English,  and 
French  sculpture,  in  modem  times.    The  chap- 
ter on  '*  Grecian  Sculpture"  is  especially  full  and 
valuable ;  but  the  reader  is  introduced,  with  the 
aid  of  numerous  and  excellent  wood-cuts,  to  all 
the  great  masterpieces  of  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern sculpture  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  and 
art-collections  of  Europe. 

^  The  only  part  of  the  work  to  which  exception 
can  be  taken  is  the  chapter  on  Ametican  sculp- 
ture, which  has  been  added  to  this  edition,  and  for 
which  M.  Viardot  is  in  no  wise  responsible.  It 
is  not  without  interest,  and  contains  the  material 
for  a  good  essay ;  but  it  is  crude,  undigested,  and 
absurdly  pretentious.  If  the  publishers  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  add  to  M.  Viardot's  work, 
they  should  at  least  have  intrusted  it  to  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  would  bear  comparison  with  so 
able  and  well-informed  a  critic 

Love  is  Enough;  or.  The  Freeing  of 
Pharamond.  By  William  Morris.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros. 

"  This  story,  which  is  told  by  way  of  a  morality 
set  before  an  emperor  and  empress  newly  wed- 
ded, showeth  of  a  king  whom  nothing  but  love 
might  satisfy,  who  left  all  to  seek  love,  and,  hav- 
ing found  it,  found  this  also,  that  he  had  enough. 


though  he  lacked  ^U  else."  So  runs  the  **  Ar- 
gument," which  Mr.  Morris  always  prefixes  to 
his  tales,  and  which  in  this  case  leaves  nothing  in 
the  way  of  description  for  the  critic  to  add.  Nor 
is  there  much  to  be  said  by  way  of  criticism. 
Though  cast  in  a  dramatic  form,  it  has  the  dreamy 
charm  of  all  its  author's  poems,  and  carries  the 
reader  back  to  that  "  sleepy  region"  where  the; 
turmoil  of  modern  life  is  forgotten,  and  we  dream 
of  names  and  deeds  remembered,  **  lulled  by  the 
singer  of  an  empty  day." 

"Love  is  Enough"  is  the  shortest  and  most, 
varied  work  that  Mr.  Morris  has  yet  published, 
and  exhibits  more  conspicuously  than  any  other 
his  wonderful  command  of  diverse  and  difficult 
forms  of  versification.  There  are  many  quotable 
things  in  the  poem,  but  perhaps  the  following 
song,  which  forms  one  of  the  interludes  between 
the  acts,  is  the  best : 

LOVB  IS   ENOUGH. 

Love  is  enough :  while  yjt  d^med  him  a-sleeping, 
There  were  signs  of  his  coming  and  sounds  of  nis  feet ; 

His  touch  it  was  that  would  bring  you  to  weeping, 
When  the  summer  was  deepest  and  music  most  sweet : 
In  his  footsteps  ye  followed  the  day  to  his  dying. 

Ye  went  forth  by  his  gown-skirts  the  morning  to  meet : 
In  his  place  on  the  beaten-down  orchard-f^ss  lying, 
Of  the  sweet  ways  ye  pondered  yet  left  for  life's  trying. 

Ah  J  what  was  all  dreaming  of  pleasure  anear  you, 
lo  the  time  when  his  eyes  on  your  wistftil  eyes  turned. 

And  ye  saw  his  lips  move,  and  his  head  bent  to  hear  you. 
As  new-bom  and  glad  to  his  kindness'  ye  yearned ! 
Ah,  what  was  all  areamin^  of  anguish  and  sorrow. 

To  the  time  when  the  world  m  his  torment  was  burned. 
And  no  god  your  heart  from  its  prison  might  borrow. 
And  no  rest  was  left,  ao  to-day,  no  to-morrow  ? 

All  wonder  of  pleasure,  all  doubt  of  de^re. 
All  blindness  are  ended,  and  no  more  ye  feel 

If  your  feet  tread  his  flowers  or  the  flames  of  his  fire. 
If  your  breast  meet  his  balms  or  the  edge  of  his  steel. 
Change  is  come,  and  past  over,  no  more  strife,  no  more 
learning : 

Now  your  lips  and  your  forehead  are  sealed  with  his  seal, 
Look  backward  and  smile  at  the  thorns  and  the  burning 
— Sweet  rest,  O  my  soul,  and  no  fear  of  returning ! 

The  Chapel  Hymn-Book,  with  Tunes  for  the 
Worship  of  God.  New-York:  /visan,  Blake- 
many  Taylor  &*  Co, 

A  few  months  ago  we  took  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  exceptional  value  of  Dr.  Hat- 
field's "  Church  Hymn-Book."  We  now  take  an 
equal  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  abridgment, 
containing  752  hymns  selected  from  the  large 
edition.  This  latter  is  a  selection  from  a  selection^ 
and  the  indexes  and  numbers  are  so  arranged 
that  both  can  be  used  together  without  confusipn. 

It  is  less  expensive  than  the  larger  work,  and 
is  designed  for  the  chapel,  the  lecture-room, 
the  social  meeting,  or  the  family  circle.  It  is 
better  adapted  to  all  these  than  any  we  have  seen. 
If  small  and  feeble  churches  are  looking  for  some- 
thing within  their  means,  yet  containing  all  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  large  edition,  this  is 
the  book.  If  families  desire  a  manual  of  sacred 
songs  for  morning  and  evening  worship,  we  know 
of  nothing  that  can  equal  this  in  comprehensive' 
attractions. 
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Handbook  of  American  Travel  :  Southern 
Tour.  By  Charles  H.  Jones.  New-York: 
D.  AppUion  <5r»  Co, 

This  handy  and  attractive  volume  is  a  complete 
traveler's  guide  to  Delaware,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  ; 
describing  fully  the  cities,  towns,  waterfalls, 
battlefields,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  watering- 
places,  summer  resorts,  and  all  scenes  and  objects 
of  interest  within  the  districts  named.  It  is  not 
a  guide-book  merely,  but  is  a  comprehensive 
gazetteer  of  the  entire  Southern  States,  and  gives 
in  convenient  form  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
topographical,  statistical,  and  historical.  There  are 
also  in  the  volume  a  general  map  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  maps  on  a  large  scale  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities. 

Reason  vs.  The  Sword,  by  John  M.  Wash- 
burn, ((7.  /*.  Putnam's  Sons,)  is  the  title  of  a 
work  in  which  **  it  is  shown  that  man  has  no 
right  to  take  human  life ;  and  that  w^ar  is  viola- 
tive of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  and 
destructive  of  the  right  of  self-government." 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  this  or  any 
other  age,  and  deserves  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  reflective  man.  We  have  only 
glanced  into  Mr.  Washburn's  treatise,  but  it  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  notwithstanding  its 
ruggedness  of  style  has  that  force  which  comes 
from  thorough  earnestness  of  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  author. 

Erratum. — A  typographical  blunder  in  our 
notice  of  *'  Middlemarch*'  last  month,  by  which 
the  word  "manhood"  was  substituted  for  **  man- 
kind," made  us  impute  verses  to  George  Eliot 
which  she  certainly  never  wrote,  or,  at  least, 
never  published.     The  quotation  should  read : 

"  Such  revenge 
Is  wrought  by  the  long  travail  of  mankind 
On  him  who  scorns  it,  and  would  shape  his  life 
Without  obedience.** 
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The  translator  of  Baron  Stockmar's  "  Memoirs" 
is  said  to  be  Mrs.  Max  Miiller. 

Mr.  Swinburne  will  shortly  publish  separately 
the  first  part  of  his  poem,  "Tristram,"  the  pre- 
lude to  which  appeared  about  a  year  ago. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Un  S^jour  en  France  de 
1792  k  I79S»"  M.  Henri  Taine  has  published  a 
translation  of  the  **  Letters  of  a  Witness  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  edited  by  Gifford  in  1796. 

A  new  work  by  M.  Guizot  is  expected  shortly 
to  appear,  divided  into  four  parts:  "Empire," 
"Monarchic  Her^ditaire,"  "Monarchie  Consti- 
tutionelle,"  "  R^publique." 


Dr.  Beke  contemplatef  a  journey  to  the  East 
with  a  view  to  BibHipid  explorations.  He  pro- 
poses to  look  for  "The  Mount  of  God"  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

Truebner  &  Co.  have  in  press  "The  Hymns 
of  the  Rig. Veda,"  in  the  Sanhiti  and  Pada  texts, 
without  the  conimentary  of  Sftyana,  edited  by 
Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  4  toIs.  8vo. 

A  new  Life  of  Mohammed,  with  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  his  teachings  from  the  Mohammedan 
standpoint,  by  Moulvi  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  one  of 
the  Mohammedan  law  students  at  present  in  Lon- 
don, will  appear  shortly. 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  oriental  scholar  and  antiquary,  has  gone 
on  an  Eastern  tour.  Mr.  Deutsch  is  out  of 
health,  and  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months.     He  proposes  to  winter  in  Egypt. 

"  Sagas  from  the  Far  East ;  or,  Kalmouk  and 
Mongolian  Traditionary  Tales,  with  Historical 
Preface  and  Explanatory  Notes,"  the  new  work 
by  the  author  of  <*  Patranas  ;  or,  Spanish  Stories, 
Legendary  and  Traditional,"  has  bieen  published 
in  London  by  Griffith  &  Farran. 

The  eleventh  and  completing  part  of  Von  Tisch- 
endorf  *s  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
containing  Hebrews  vii.  6— Apocalypse,  has  ap- 
peared. The  prolegomena  are  to  follow.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  published  the  seventh  academi- 
cal edition,  with  the  text  conformed  to  the  eighth 
critical  edition. 

Italian  students  will  find  much  information 
on  the  language  and  dialects  of  Italy  in  a  work 
by  Dr.  Napoleone  Caix,  entitled  "  ^ggio  sulla 
Storia  della  Lingua  e  dei  Dialetti  d'ltalia,"  of 
which  the  first  part  has  lately  been  puUished, 
with  an  introduction  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Ro- 
mance Languages." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  poet  Shelley 
at  one  time  of  his  life  was  an  agitator  in  Ireland, 
and  contended  stoutly  for  •*  Home  Rule."  This, 
with  many  other  new  facts  and  writings  of  the 
poet,  will  be  given  in  the  new  "  Life  of  Shelley" 
by  Mr.  Denis  Florence  Maocarthy,  whidi  will 
shortly  be  published  in  London. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Scotswum 
says  that  Lewis  Carn^,  the  author  of  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonder-land"  and  "  Through  the 
Looking-^lass,"  is  really  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodgson, 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  There  was  a  report 
that  Lewis  Carroll  was  the  diief  parltamcataiy 
reporter  of  the  London  Times. 

The  story  of  Beatrice  Cend  has  bten  again 
treated  by  the  Canonioo  Aaliauo  Torrigiani  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Clemente  VIIL  e  il  Procaaao  cri- 
roinale  delU  Beatrice  Cend,**  intended  to  relkte 
Guernuai's  novel,  founded  on  the  monogpnipli  of 
Filippo  Scoburi,  "  Beatrice  Ceaci»  canaa  ariminale 
del  Secok)  XVI."  The  work  It  written  as  an 
apok>g]r  for  the  Papncy. 
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Russia  has  three  great  novelists  besides  Tour- 
gueneff,  but  they  are  quite  unknown  outside  of 
their  native  country.  Their  names  are,  Detleflfy, 
the  son  of  a  German  tailor  of  Moscow ;  Poszansky, 
an  ex-officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  has  writ- 
ten four  or  five  excellent  historical  tales;  and 
Zuvallowy  a  Lithuanian,  who  furnishes  a  number 
of  Russian  journals  with  serial  tales. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  at  last  consented  to  allow  the 
two  volumes  of  his  **  Modern  Painters,"  which 
h|ive  been  long  out  of  print,  to  be  reprinted.  The 
reprint  is  already  far  advanced,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected shortly.  It  will  be  a  mere  reprint,  in- 
tended to  complete  the  sets  of  the  work  now 
tnoomplete,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  new 
and  largely  reduced  and  revised  edition,  in  favor 
of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  at  first  refused  to  allow  the 
rebsue  of  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  in  preparing  his  pa- 
rallel-text edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  North- 
umbrian Gospel  of  St.  Luke  for  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  has  found  proof  that 
all  our  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are  of 
one  type,  of  which  he  is  printing  the  best  MS.  as 
one  of  his  text ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Northern  Rushworth  gloss  is  copied  from  the 
celebrated  Lindisfarne  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  Mr. 
Skeat's  proof  of  these  facts  is  said  to  be  most  inte- 
resting and  convincing. 

At  some  future  time  the  book  containing  the 
names  of  those  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
who  have  now  formally  proclaimed  their  wish  to 
remain  French  subjects  will  possess  a  certain  his- 
torical, or  at  least  genealogical  interest  The  list, 
which  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  already 
have  been  presented  to  the  German  Government, 
is  said  to  comprise  380,000  names.  The  Patrie 
states  that  125  compositors  have  been  employed 
on  the  work  during  the  last  three  months,  that  it 
is  being  printed  on  seven  presses,  and  that  it  will 
form  a  volume  of  13,163  pages. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  writes  to  the  Athenaum : 
— "  In  a  late  number,  in  the  notice  of  a  new 
volume  of  sermons  by  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  you 
remarked  that  '  Dr.  Channing  is  one  of  those  men 
who,  having  done  good  service  in  their  day,  have 
fallen  out  of  notice ;  at  least  he  has  in  this  country.' 
For  the  credit  of  Dr.  Channing,  or,  I  should  say, 
for  the  credit  of  this  country,  I  should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  tell  your  readers  that  the  Unitarian  As- 
sociation lately  published  a  cheap  edition  of  his 
works,  of  which  they  sold  m  1870,  I9f396  copies; 
in  1871,  1775  copies;  in  1872,,  1 182  copies:" 

TuR  Atktnaum  of  December  28th  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Literature  of  Continental 
Countries  during  1872.  They  were  as  follows : 
Belgium,  by  MM.  £.  de  Lavdeye  and  P.  Fr^d^- 
ricq;  Denmark,  by  M.  J.  Sigurdsson;  France, 
by  M.  Philarite  Cbasles ;  Germany,  by  Professor 
Robert  Zimmermann ;  Greece,  by  Professor  Com- 
DOSy  of  the  University  of  Athens ;  Holland,  by 


Herr  F.  Von  Hellwald ;  Hungary,  by  Professor 
A.  Vamb^ry ;  Italy,  by  Professor  A.  di  Gubema- 
tis ;  Norway,  by  M.  S.  Petersen ;  Portugal,  by 
Professor  Soromenho ;  Russia,  by  Mr.  £.  Schuy- 
ler; Servia  and  Illyria,  by  M.  A.  Zubic;  Spain, 
by  Don  Riano ;  and  Sweden,  by  Dr.  Svedbom. 

M.  Paulin  Paris  has  issued  separately  his 
essay  from  the  Romaniay  on  the  origin  of  the 
Holy  Graal.  He  contends  that  the  legend  sprang 
from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus ;  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea's  bones  were  stolen  from 
the  Abbey  of  Moienmontier  and  brought  to  Glas- 
tonbury, where  Arthur  was  also  buried ;  that  Jo- 
seph's dish  of  the  Last  'Supper  was  woven  into 
the  Arthur  legends ;  and  that  Walter  Map,  at  the 
request  of  Henry  the  Second,  wrote  the  Romance 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  the  Graal,  which  set 
up  Joseph  as  the  first  Christian  bishop,  in  order 
to  place  England  on  a  level  with  Rome,  and  so 
help  Henry  in  his  struggle  with  the  Pope. 

The  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Chaucer  Society 
contains  a  new  suggestion  of  Prof.  Seeley*s, 
which,  if  true,  reveals  a  quite  unexpected  con- 
nection between  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary, 
William,  the  author  of  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man," (a  poem  twice  enlarged  and  re- written.) 
Prof.  Seeley  contends  that  as  Chaucer's  Plough- 
man, who  is  a  perfect  man  and  Christian,  has  no 
foundation  in  history  or  social  England,  Chaucer 
took  him  from  William's  poem,  and  that  four- 
teenth-century readers  at  once  caught  gratefully 
the  allusion  which  every  critic  since  has  missed 
to  the  well-known  character.  Prof.  Seeley 
further  suggests  that  Chaucer  took  the  hint  of 
his  prologue  from  that  of  William's  '  Vision '; 
but  instead  of  calling  up  groups  of  knights,  par- 
sons, monks,  cooks,  and  the  like,  and  going  on 
a  dreamy  pilgrimage  in  search  of  truth,  Chaucer, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  great  poet,  gave  his  readers 
one  knight,  one  monk,  one  parson,  etc.,  each  true 
for  ever  for  his  class,  and  sent  them  on  the  pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury  that  he  had  himself  once 
been ;  in  short,  for  Allegory  put  Life. 

Among  Mr.  Murray's  announcements  for  the 
coming  season  are — ^The  third  volume  of  '  The 
Speaker's  Commentary,'  edited  by  Canon  Cook. 
Contents :  II  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  by  Canon  Rawlinson, — '  Personal 
Recollections,  from  Early  Life  to  Old  Age,'  by 
Mary  Somerville,  a  book  which  we  have  already 
mentioned, — *  The  Land  of  Moab :  the  Result  of 
Travels  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,'  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram, — 'Illus- 
trations of  the  Power  of  Speech  in  Persons  said 
to  have  been  deprived  of  their  Tongues,  with 
special  reference  to  the  African  Confessors,' 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Twistleton,'— The  fourth 
edition  of  *  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man,'  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart., 
— *  A  Dictionary  of  English  History,' — *  Letters, 
Lectures,  and  Papers,'  by  the  late  Dean  Mansel, 
— *  Principles  of  Greek  Etymology,*   by  Prof. 
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Georg  Curtius,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
translated  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German 
work,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
England, — *  A  Handbook  for  Travelers  in  Alge* 
ria,* — 'The  Archaeology  of  Rome,*  by  John 
Henry  Parker,  C.B.  Contents:  Vol.  I.  Build- 
ings— Fortificatipns — Walls,  Gates,  Aqueducts, 
etc.  Vol.  II.  Tombs  —  Catacombs  —  Mosaics — 
Frescoes — Sculpture,  etc  Vol.  HI.  The  Re- 
giones,  —  *  The  Geography  of  India,  Ancient 
and  Modem :  a  Manual  for  Students  and  Gene- 
ral Readers,'  by  Col.  Yule,  C.B.,—* The  Cice- 
rone ;  or,  Art-Guide  to  Painting  in  Italy,  for  the 
Use  of  Travelers,*  by  Dr.  Jacob  Burckhardt, 
edited  by  Dr.  A.  Von  Zahn,  and  translated  from 
the  German  by  Mrs.  A.  Clough, — *  Hume's  His- 
tory of  England  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.* 

What  could  have  induced  the  generally  unin- 
telligible Mr.  Browning  to  attack  Byron  so 
fiercely  ?  Byron  was  a  finer  poet  than  Browning 
can  ever  be — was  a  greater  master  of  verse,  rose 
to  more  sublime  heights  in  it,  was  capable  of 
more  passionate  intensity,  and  will  be  read  long 
after  Browning  is  forgotten.  Yet  in  **  Fifine  at 
the  Fair  '*  this  writer  of  crabbed  English  and 
rough  rhyme  calls  Byron  •*  Childishest  child," 
and  orders  him  to  "stay  with  the  flatfish  "  in  the 
ocean — jokes  (if  they  are  jokes)  which  seem  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  comic  puerilities  of  the  Christ- 
mas burlesque  or  extravaganza.  Mr.  Browning 
seizes  on  the  well-known  and  glaring  grammati- 
cal error  in  the  "Address  to  the  Ocean."  From 
the  Lindley  Murray  point  of  view  "there  let 
him  lay  f"  is,  of  course,  unpardonable;  nor  can 
we  accept  the  suggestion  offered  the  other  day 
that  it  is  a  printer's  blunder,  and  that  Byron  in 
his  barely  legible  hand  wrote  **  there  let  him 
pray.*'*  Byron,  who  wrote  hastily  and  carelessly, 
was  just  tike  man  to  fly  audaciously  in  the  face  of 
Lindley  Murray  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  small  wit  Mr.  Browning  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  trifling  flaw  in  a  grand 
work.     He  bids 

**  Him  who  egged  on  hounds  to  bay, 
Go  curse,  i^  the  poultry  yard,  his  kind  :  **  there  let  him  lay  '* 
The  swan's  one  addled  egg ;  which  yet  shall  put  to  use. 
Rub  breast-bone  warm  against,  so  many  a  sterile  goose  1'* 

It  will-  probably  occur  to  most  persons  that,  be- 
fore this  unbashful  poet  of  to-day  '*  bays  "  at  one 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  century,  he  had  better 
cure  himself  of  defects  which  make  his  poems, 
with  some  beauties,  perfect  puzzles  or  conun- 
drums.— Public  Opinion^ 

A  LIST  of  some  literary  men  of  note  holding 
oflicial  positions  in  England  has  recently  ap- 
peared. Sir  Arthur  Helps  is  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council,  an  office  from  which  he  derives 
$8500  a  year.  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of 
•*  Philip  von  Artevelde,"  has  $5000  a  year  as  one 
of  the  senior  clerks  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Kaye,  who  began  his  literary  life  as 
the  editor  of  an  Indian  journal,  issued  in  London, , 


and  whose  works  on  Indian  history  are  so  highly 
valued,  is  the  political  and  secret  secretary  at  the 
Indian  Office.  Mr.  Dasent,  formerly  sub-editor 
of  The  Times,  a  writer  of  novels  and  translations 
from  the  Norse,  is  the  Second  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, at  a  salary  of  $6000,  while  Mr.  William 
Michael  Rossetti,  the  poet  and  critic,  has  $4000 
a  year  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office.  Mr.  W.  Rathbone  Greg,  who 
succeeded  McCnlloch,  the  political  economist^  as 
the  Head  Official  at  the  Stationery  Office,  enjoys 
$7500  a  year ;  while  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  has 
$10,000  as  Permanent  Under  Secretary  at  the 
Indian  Office.  Mr.  Galton  is  a  Director  of 
Works  at  Whitehall ;  Mr.  Frank  BuckUmd  has 
$3500  a  year  as  an  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries, 
and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  $3000  as  an  Inspector 
of  Coal  Mines ;  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  is  an  Exami- 
ner at  the  Educational  Council  Office,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  holds  the  post  of  Inspector  of 
Schools ;  Mr.  C.  Pennell,  the  piscatorial  writer, 
gets  $2500  as  the  Inspector  of  Oyster  Fisheries, 
while  Mr.  J.  Glaisher  and  Mr.  Edwin  Dunkin  do 
not  get  more  between  them  for  inspecting  the 
stars;  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  editor  of  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  has  a  very  good  position;  while  offices 
are  also  enjoyed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planch^,  Sir  T. 
Duff'us  Hardy,  Mr.  T.  \Valker,  Mr.  G.  Scarf, 
and  other  writers  whose  names  are  less  familiar 
to  the  general  public. 
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Dore's  prolific  Genius. — It  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  characterize  the  innumerable  draw- 
ings which  Dor^  has  scattered  through  periodical 
literature.  We  have  been  told  that  sometimes  he 
has  thrown  his  ink  on  a  block  of  wood,  let  it 
slowly  trickle,  and  then  made  its  irregular  stains 
the  ground- work  of  his  Yancy;  and  we  can  be- 
ieve  it  of  him,  for  such  sort  of  irrigation  would 
pleasantly  suit  the  overflow  of  his  brain.  Oar 
readers  have  had  some  opportunity  of  judging  of 
his  magazine  work,  and  could  they  have  seen 
those  **  blocks"  before  engraving,  they  would  have 
been  the  more  struck  with  his  freedom  of  pen- 
cilling, which  sometimes  is  as  if  he  drew  a  picture 
as  a  swift  writer  might  write  a  letter,  scarcely 
once  taking  his  pen  from  the  paper.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  scene  of  "The  Captive 
Jews  in  the  Circus  at  Alexandria,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  as  an  illustration 
of  his  manner  in  yet  another  style,  where  within 
a  very  limited  space  he  brings  the  full  arena  vividly 
to  view.  Gustave  Dor^  must  be  a  whole  man  to 
produce  such  varied  work ;  we  said  that  he  be 
longed  to  an  ideal  world,  but  it  is  true  also 
that  he  is  possessed  of  many  terrestial  accom- 
plishments. In  the  days  of  Napoleon  he  was 
welcomed  at  Coropi^gne,  where  he  tdpre  than 
once  successfully  presided  over  the  Christmas 
festivi^ties ;  and  he  is  reputed  also  to  be  a  "  bril- 
liant" conversationalist,  while  we  aie  toM  that  ht 
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sings  and  plays  on  the  violin  with  grea^  skill. 
Society  alleges  also  that  he  is  a  clever  conjurer : 
perhaps  there  is  just  a  little  too  much  fondness 
for  intellectual  surprises  in  some  of  his  rapid 
imaginative  feats.  M.  Dor^  has  for  the  last 
twenty  years  been  known  as  a  painter  in  Paris, 
but  he  has  more  recently  appealed  to  the  English 
public  in  that  capacity.  We  shall  regret  it,  if  he 
finally  abandons  book  illustration,  as  other  suc- 
cessful but  inferior  men  have  done ;  for  he  has 
himself  shown  that  there  is  a  noble  field  for  culti- 
vation there,  by  which  the  great  multitude  of 
common  people  may  profit.  Wanted,  at  this 
present  moment,  some  few  artists  of  penetrating 
sympathy  and  patient  power  who  will  give  their 
lives  to  raise  this  popular  art  to  its  proper  level ! 
The  Germans  are  yet  far  before  us ;  what  French- 
men can  do  Gustave  Dor^  has  proved.  Yet  if  any 
man  should  attempt  the  higher  walks  of  art,  it  is  he, 
for  the  slower  processes  involved  may  impose  a 
wholesome  curb  and  develop  a  deeper  thought. 
No  man  can  be  greatest  who  has  not  felt  the 
pressure  of  difficulty;  he  may  do  more  than 
weaker  men,  but  he  can  not  be  strong  with  a 
victorious  strength.  Some  one  has  estimated  that 
if  Dor^  commenced  book  illustration  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  must  by  the  age  of  twenty-nine  have  exe- 
cuted between  six  and  s^ven  designs  a  day.  Such 
work  is  too  facile  to  be  great  in  the  highest  sense, 
but  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  Dor^  as  a  painter,  and  find  him  attempt- 
ing the  same  varied  feats  in  color  as  with  the 
pencil.  It  is  wonderful,  by  comparison  with  or- 
dinary powers,  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much, 
yet  he  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  baser 
honors  which  belong  to  a  **  prodigy." — From  The 
Liisure  Hour. 

The  Volcano  of  Mokuaweoweo. — This 
mountain,  which  we  believe  is  in  Hawaii,  has 
lately  been  in  a  magnificent  condition  of  explosive 
activity.  A  writer  in  the  "Pacific  Commercial 
Advertiser  "  thus  describes  his  observations.  On 
ascending  the  mountain  he  watched  steadily  the 
grand  fountain  playing  before  him,  and  called  fre- 
quently to  his  companions  to  note  when  some  tall 
jet,  rising  far  above  the  head  of  the  main  stream, 
would  carry  with  it  immense  masses  of  white-hot 
glowing  rock,  which,  as  they  fell  and  struck  upon 
the  black  surface  of  the  cooling  lava,  burst  like 
meteors  in  a  summer  sky.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  summit  level  of  the  mountain,  he 
heard  the  muffled  roar  of  the  long  pent-up  gases 
as  they  rushed  out  of  the  opening  which  their 
force  had  rent  in  the  basin's  solid  bed.  And  now 
that  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  grand  display,  his 
ears  were  filled  with  the  mighty  sound  as  of  a 
heavy  surf  booming  in  upon  a  level  shore,  while 
ever  and  anon  a  mingled  crash  and  break  of 
sound  would  call  to  mind  the  heavy  rush  of  pon- 
derous waves  against  the  rocky  cliffs  that  girt  Ha- 
waii. At  night  the  jet  looked  loftier,  and  ga2ing 
intently  into  the  fiery  column  with  a  good  glass 


that  fie  had,  he  could  see  the  limpid,  sparkling, 
upward  jet  rising  with  tremendous  force  from  out 
an  incandescent  lake.  Following  up  the  glowing 
stream,  he  saw  it  arch  itself  and  pour  over  as  it 
were  in  one  broad,  beautiful  cascade.  While  the 
ascending  stream  was  almost  silvery  in  its  intense 
brightness,  the  falling  sheet  was  slightly  dulled  by 
cooling,  and  thus  the  two  were  ever  rising,  falling, 
shooting  up  in  brilliant  jets,  and  showering  down 
with  mingled  dashes  of  bright  light  and  shooting 
spray,  while  in  the  lake  out  of  which  rose  the 
fountain,  and  into  which  fell  the  fiery  masses, 
danced  and  played  a  thousand  mimic  waves,  and 
fiery  foam  swirled  round  and  round.  Upon  its 
surface  danced  myriad  jets  and  bubbles,  and  from 
its  edge  flowed  out  the  rivulets  of  lava,  that  in  a 
tangled  maze  of  lines  covered  all  the  lake. 

Chloralum  as  a  Disinfectant. — The  value 
of  chloralum  as  a  disinfectant  has  been  tremen- 
dously overrated.  This  is  not,  as  many  represent, 
a  quite  recently  discovered  substance,  but  a  very 
old  one,  and  one,  too,  whose  disinfecting  qualities 
were  known.  Regarding  these  properties  a  recent 
writer.  Professor  A.  Fleck,  states  that  both  the 
disinfecting  and*  purifying  power  of  chloralum 
stand  below  those  of  alum,  or  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  copperas  (protosulphate  of  iron),  which 
further  recommend  themselves  by  their  much 
greater  cheapness.  To  sum  up  the  argument  con- 
cerning the  value  and  composition  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  chloralum  :  i.  The  preparations  of  chlo- 
ralum have  nothing  in  common  with  the  similarly- 
sounding  chloral -hydrate,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
mixtures  of  chloride  of  aluminium.  2.  The  pre- 
parations of  chloralum  contain  chlorine  combina- 
tions of  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic,  which  renders 
their  employment  not  free  from  danger,  and 
which  would  render  their  employment  as  a  medi- 
cine, or  as  an  astringent  for  open  or  suppurating 
wounds,  dangerous.  3.  The  price  of  the  prepara-  . 
tions  of  chloralum  bears  no  relation  either  to  their 
natureor  their  effect.  Considering  that  the  liquid 
chloralum  yields  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  700  per 
cent,  and  the  wadding  400  per  cent,  the  limits  of 
trading  may  be  considered  as  overstepped.  4. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  is  that  chloralum 
and  the  preparations  made  from  the  same  must 
be  classed  among  the  worthless  arcana,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health,  as  well  as  in  the 
material  interests  of  the  public,  a  most  decided 
warning  must  be  given  against  the  purchase  of 
the  same.— /\?^«/((jr  Science  Review* 

Important  Discovery  in  Telegraphy. — 
An  important  discovery  in  telegraphy,  says  the 
English  Mechanic,  has  recently  been  practically 
tested,  and  found  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
its  inventor.  For  some  time  past  it  had  been 
surmised  by  those  conversant  with  telegraphy  and 
well  versed  in  electrical  science  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  send  two  messages  simultaneously, 
but  in  opposite  directions,  on  the  same  wire. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.   W.   H.   Preece,   the 
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engineer  of  the  Post  Office  Telegraphs,  have  at 
length  been  crowned  with  success,  and  a  few 
days  ago  messages  were  transmitted  simultaneous* 
ly  between  London  and  Penzance,  a  distance  of 
330  miles,  with  perfect  distinctness  and  at  the 
ordinary  speed,  although  the  weather  was  any 
thing  but  favorable.  This  new  method  of  tele- 
graphing requires,  it  appears,  extremely  delicate 
instruments,  and  although  it  had  been  previously 
tried  successfully  on  short  lines,  much  anxiety 
was  naturally  experienced  by  the  officials  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  plan  if  long  lengths  of 
wire  had  to  be  traversed.  So  far,  the  result  of 
the  trials  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  effect  of  the  discovery  will  be  to 
avoid  loss  of  time  and  hasten  the  contemplated 
reduction  of  the  tariff  for  telegrams.  A  similar 
discovery  is  reported  from  Edinburgh,  where  Mr. 
Eden,  indoor  engineer  in  the  Telegraph  Office, 
has  invented  a  system  by  which,  with  the  existing 
instruments,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  send 
messages  from  both  ends  of  a  single  wire  simul- 
taneously. The  invention  has  been  tested 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  one  wire  is  capable  of  doing 
double  work. 

The  Chaldean  Deluge. — A  German  essayist, 
following  the  general  views  of  Schrader  on  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  accepting  Mr.  Smithes 
translation  of  the  Deluge  chronicle  as  substantially 
correct,  draws  attention  to  the  broader  facts 
which  the  English  decipherer  appears  to  have 
missed  in  his  recent  commentary  on  the  discovery. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  curious  difference 
from  the  Hebraic  version,  in  that  the  flood  is 
represented  rather  as  an  excessive  punishment 
than  a  fit  retribution  for  .the  acknowledged  sins 
of  the  people  destroyed.  There  are  many  traits, 
too,  in  this  new  version  which  involuntarily  recall 
passages  of  an  old  Indian  saga,  and  approach 
nearer  to  them  than  to  the  words  of  Genesis. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  delineation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven,  as  Assyrian  imagination 
peopled  it,  with  their  individual,  and  in  fact 
human,  characteristics  brought  out,  almost  as 
forcibly  as  those  of  the  Grecian  deities  in  the 
Homeric  poems — a  striking  contradiction  to  the 
monotheistic  view  of  the  Jewish  teachers.  Every 
portion  of  the  Assyrian  legend  goes  to  identify 
those  who  graved  it  on  the  tablets  as  of  the  pure 
Indo-Germanic  stock,  with  ideas  of  the  divinity 
vivid,  sensual,  and  personal,  and  therefore  tho- 
roughly opposed  to  those  of  the  Semitic  tribes, 
among  which  ancient  Israel  must  of  necessity  be 
reckoned,  and  from  which  all  religion  of  the 
strictly  monotheistic  type  is  directly  derived. 

Improvement  in  Steel  Manufacture. — At 
the  Austrian  Steel  Works  of  Neuburg,  Styria,  Che- 
valier Stummer,  of  Trauenfels,  has  carried  out  a 
large  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  weld  the 
interior  particles  of  cast  steel  to  each  other  as 
strongly  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  honey- 


comb, which  is  an  accumulation  of  fine  pores, 
filled  with  elastic  gases,  which  are  inclosed  in  the 
cooling  metal.  The  principal  result  of  these  ex- 
periments is  that  it  is  quite  possible,  by  exposing 
the  semi-fluid  metal  to  great  pressure,  to  unite  all 
the  pores  within  a  very  limited  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  steel  block.  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  steel  ord- 
nance, which  is  intended  to  bear  the  strain  of  veiy 
great  charges,  as  in  that  case  it  is  just  the  centrsd 
part  of  the  barrel  which  is  bored  out  and  the  per- 
fectly sound  part  of  it  left  to  form  the  wall  of  the 
gun.  Thus  the  pressure  of  from  six  to  nine  tons 
on  the  square  inch  will  be  sufficient  to  compress  a 
red-hot  steel  ingot  before  its  solidification,  and 
give  it  an  even  structure  throughout  the  whole 
mass,  while  the  impact  even  of  a  very  heavy  steam 
hammer,  like  Krupp's  fi fly-ton  hammer,  is  princi- 
pally spent  on  the  outer  part  of  the  block,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  absorption  of  the  power  before 
it  reaches  the  centre,  and  the  exterior  of  the  mass 
will  be  elongated  and  cause  the  tearing  asunder  of 
the  central  part.  Only  very  heavy  hammers  or 
rams  will  efifectually  overcome  the  vis  ifurtia  which 
a  very  heavy  casting  opposes  to  them. 

Do  Habits  of  Plants  change  with  Cli- 
mate?— ^I'his  question  is  answered  by  an  able 
paper  of  De  CandoUe's,  in  a  late  number  of  Ar^ 
chives  des  Sciences.  He  details  a  series  of  investi- 
gations of  the  question  whether  the  habits  of 
plants  are  changed  by  the  action  of  the  climate 
acting  through  a  succession  of  generations.  For 
this  purpose  he  obtained  seeds  of  plants  which  are 
widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  from  different  lo- 
calities, Edinburgh,  Moscow,  Montpellier,  and 
Palermo,  and  sowed  them  simultaneously  and 
under  similar  conditions  at  Geneva.  The  general 
results  of  a  somewhat  limited  series  of  experi- 
ments were  that  the  seeds  obtained  from  the  more 
northern  localities  germinated  on  the  whole  some- 
what earlier  than  those  derived  from  more  south- 
ern latitudes,  and  wei'e  also  rather  more  rapid  in 
arriving  at  maturity.  The  difference  was  still 
more  observable  in  the  second  generation;  bat 
sufficient  variation  was  shown  in  the  seeds  ob. 
tained  from  the  same  locality  to  make  the  results 
of  but  small  value  without  a  much  larger  series  of 
observations. 

Chemical  and  Physiologicai*  Effects  op 
Tobacco-Smoke. — M.  Gustave  Lebon,  of  Paris, 
has  just  issued  a  treatise  upon  the  chemical  and 
physiological  effects  of  tobacco-smoke  upon  the 
human  system,  the  author  having  first  constructed 
a  variety  of  apparatus  by  which  he  has  been  en- 
abled, he  says,  to  collect  and  show  with  exactness 
the  various  elements  of  smoke  which  condense 
and  deposit  themselves  on  the  organs  of  the 
smoker.  One  hundred  grammes — 1500  grains 
English  troy— of  French  tobacco  furnish,  says  M. 
Lebon,  a550  grains  of  nicotine  and  01490  grains 
0/  ammonia,  able  to  act  upon  the  coatings  of  the 
mouth,  the  windpipe,  or  the  polnooary  dncU. 
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Tobaccos  of  the  Levant  are  the  least  dangerous, 
some  of  them  possessing  but  a  small  trace  of  nico- 
tine. In  small  doses,  tobacco  smoke  instanta- 
neously excites  cerebral  activity  and  the  intellec- 
tual  forces,  and  facilitates  digestion.  In  excessive 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  it  produces  diffi- 
culty of  digestion,  benumbed  intelligence,  and 
clouded  memory. 

A  New  Pocket  Spectroscope,  for  which 
many  advantages  are  claimed,  is  stated  to  have 
been  invented  by  M.  Hoffmann.  It  seems  to  be 
a  very  convenient  form  of  spectroscope,  that  can 
be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  really  wonderful  effects,  considering  its 
diminutive  size,  producing  a  large  and  brilliant 
spectrum,  the  violet  rays  of  which  extend  far  be- 
yond the  line  G.  It  has  a  lens  of  rpck  crystal, 
with  perfectly  flat  parallel  faces  at  each  end  to  keep 
out  all  particles  of  dust,  etc  The  organ  of  dis- 
persion and  analysis  is  a  compound  prismoid 
formed  of  three  alternating  prisms,  one,  of  the 
most  powerful  dispersive  flint  glass  that  can  be 
procured,  between  two  reversed  prisms  of  crown, 
the  angles  being  specially  and  skilfully  arranged. 
The  combination  is  completed  by  an  ordinary 
compound  doublet  lens,  of  suitable  focal  length. 

DoRE's  Rabeijvis.— M.  Gustave  Dor^  has  just 
concluded  the  great  work  on  Rabelais  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  past.  It  is 
an  amplification  of  the  edition  which  he  issued 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  was  one  of  his 
earliest  stepping-stones  to  fame.  The  new  edition 
is  in  two  superb  quarto  volumes.  M.  Dore's  old 
studies  of  the  great  humorist  are  incorporated 
with  the  magnificent  series  of  finished  page  de- 
signs and  dreams  on  the  exploits  of  Gargantua 
and  the  wondrous  travels  of  Panurge.  The  new 
series  is  an  astonishing  effort  of  the  imagination. 
Each  picture  is  finished  with  the  greatest  care. 
Many  of  the  head  and  tail  pieces  are  as  minute  as 
the  finest  etchings. 

Voice  of  Fishes.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  M.  Charles  Robin  read  a 
report  on  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufoss^  relating 
to  the  production  of  voice  in  certain  fishes.  The 
swimming-bladder  appears  to  be  the  principal 
agent  in  producing  voice,  at  least  in  those  fishes 
in  which  that  organ  has  an  opening  into  the 
oesophagus;  and  even  in  those  in  which  it  is  a 
shut  sac  it  acts  as  a  sounding-board  in  augment- 
ing the  sound  produced  by  other  parts.  That  it 
i«  not  exclusively  the  cause  of  vocal  sounds  is 
shown  by  the  circumitance  that  some  fish  are 
destitute  of  a  swimming-bladder,  and  are  yet 
capable  of  producing  distinct  OMsical  sounds. 
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Steam  Traction  on  Roads.— Professor  R. 
\V.  Thurston  recently  gave  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress  before  the  Polytechnic  Branch  of  the  Ame- 
rican  Institute.  He  showed  conclusively  that 
for  keavy  truckage  on  comnon  roads  ind  streets. 


the  steam  traction  engine  may  be  used  with  an 
economy  of  seventy-five  per  cent  over  the  cos  t 
of  employing  horses.  In  other  words,  steam-carts 
can  be  employed  at  only  one  fourth  of  the  present 
expense  of  horse-carts.  During  the  subsequent 
conversation,  the  subject  of  steam  street-cars  and 
carts  was  talked  over,  and  one  of  the  members 
expressed  the  ridiculous  opinion  that  the  reason 
why  horses  were  frightened  at  the  steamers  was 
because  the  animals  were  superstitious.  They 
saw  the  machines  were  without  horses,  and  in- 
stantly assumed  that  the  movement  was  the  work 
of  the  devil. 

defeat. 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  her, 
No  sound  did  that  deep  stillness  stir  ; 
Even  the  weary,  wandering  rain 
Had  ceased  to  beat  upon  the  pane  ? 
Only  about  the  perfect  mouth 
A  sigh  moce  faint  than  4he  faint  south 
Hovered  of  moment's  space,  and  then 
Died  into  nothingness  again. 

The  words  he  spoke  were  brief  and  slow — 
What  could  he  say,  she  did  not  know ; 
What  pulse  of  that  impetuous  soul 
But  owned  her  calm,  serene  control  ? 
No  need  for  him  to  test  her  heart 
With  cunning  fence  or  verbal  art ; 
Only  to  ask  and  wait  her  will. 
And,  winning,  losing,  love  her  still. 

Perhaps  she  wavered — ay,  perhaps 
The  shadow  of  the  cloud  that  wraps 
The  future  from  our  questioning  gaze 
Let  in  some  glimpse  of  after  days. 
Some  hint  of  all  she  might  possess 
In  that  true  spii^s  tenderness, 
If  but  her  weaker  life  might  move 
Unto  the  music  of  his  love. 

Perhaps  !  who  knows  ?     He  only  knew 
The  large  gray  eyes  were  dim  with  dew. 
Saw  only  on  the  mouth's  sweet  bloom 
The  shadow  of  reluctant  doom  ; 
Felt  only  one  sad,  gentle  word — 
And  then  through  the  deep  stillness  heard 
Once  more  the  weary  wandering  rain 
Beat  dull  against  the  window  pane. 

Glaciers  on  the  Pacific  Slope.— It  will 
be  remembered  that  living  glaciers  were  ex- 
plored by  Mr.  Clarence  King  a  year  or  more 
ago,  on  Mount  Shasta,  in  Northern  California, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  traces  of  glacial 
action  have  been  abundantly  found  throughout 
the  Sierra  Nevada  by  Whitney,  Blake,  and  all 
other  geological  travelers  in  that  region.  But  Mr. 
John  Muir  communicates  something  comparative- 
ly new  and  startling  when  he  announces  a  num- 
ber of  live  ghiciers  in  the  Merced  group  of  the 
Sierra,  on  Mounts  Lyell,  McClure,  Hoffmann, 
Red  Mountain,  etc.  These  mountains  are  near 
the  Yosemite  valley,  and  the  discovery  of  active 
glaciers  in  their  cafions  is  an  interesting  confir- 
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mation  of  the  theory  which  attributes  that  mighty 
chasm,  in  part  at  least,  to  glacial  agencies.  This 
part  of  the  Sierra  has  been  repeatedly  visited  by 
Prof.  Whitney's  corps ;  and  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  glaciers  have  not  been  noticed  before. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  they  arc  small,  and  have 
been  considered  as  snow-banks  merely.  Mr.  Muir 
has  demonstrated  by  measuring  their  movement, 
as  well  as  examining  their  substance  and  form,  that 
they  are  truly  glaciers.  He  ascribes  the  peculiar 
narrow,  deep  and  precipitous  caflons  of  the  Sierra, 
of  which  the  Yosemite  may  be  called  a  huge  ex- 
ample, to  ice-action,  in  connection  with  a  peculiar 
structure  and  cleavage  of  the  granite  rocks.  I 
under  ice-action  he  includes  the  effects  of  sub- 
glacial  torrents,  we  agree  with  him.  His  account 
is  given  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  December. 

•      THE  WINTER   TREE. 

I  SAW  it  late  in  July — ^then  it  towered. 
Like  a  well -laden  ship,  the  merchant's  hope ; 
A  thrush  rose  piping  on  its  mast-like  top, 
Viewing  his  neighboring  nest  in  ivy  bowered. 
Hither,  by  burning  noon-day  overpowered. 
The  kine  came  sauntering  from  the  grassy  slope. 
And  dreamy  stood  beneath  the  leafy  cope. 
Or  placid,  on  the  shadowy  carpet,  cowered ; 
But  songless,  leafless,  kine  forsaken  now. 
Torn  by  November's  desolating  gale. 
It  seems  a  standard  ship  without  a  sail. 
That  soon  to  earth  in  wreck  forlorn  must  bow ! 
*  Nay  !'  sings  prophetic  Spring,  *  that  shall  not  be ; 
I  come  to  bloom  with  joy  that  winter  tree.' 

Thorvai.dsen's     Dinner     Invitations. — 
Thanks  to  his   servant,  however,  the  artist  at 
last  maintained  a  certain  method  in  this  business 
of  dining  out.     At  first,  he  was  governed  by  the 
fancy  of  the  moment.     Whence  hour  drew  near 
he  would  look  over  the  papers  on  his  table,  and 
from  among  the  four  or  five  invitations  which  he 
was  sure  to  find  there  select  one  almost  by  acci- 
dent.    But  such  a  system  had  numberless  incon- 
veniences ;  and  to  avoid  giving  offense,  Tliorvald- 
son  was  obliged  to  change  it.     Wilkens,  his  ser- 
vant, was  a  faithful,  systematic  fellow,  who  knew 
what  was  pcoper.     lie  adopted  the  plan  of  writ- 
ing down  all  his  master's   engagements   in   the 
order  in  which  they  were  received,  and  after  that, 
when  Thorvaldsen  was  urged  to  accept  a  verbal 
invitation,  he  would  reply,  **  I  can  not  promise. 
See  Wilkens ;  he  will  tell  you  whether  I  am  dis- 
engaged.    You  must  arrange  it  with  him."    The 
servant   thus  became  a  person  of  consequence. 
Great  lords  intrigued  for  the  first  place  on  his 
list ;  they  flattered  him  and  offered  him  money, 
but  nothing  could  alter   the    legitimate   order. 
Wilkens  was  an  honest  man,  a  slave  to  truth,  and 
absolutely  incorruptible.     In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  people  frequently  did  not  apply  to 
the  artist  when  they  desired  his  company  at  din- 
ner.   They  simply  wrote  their    names  on   the 
servant's  list     When  the  hour  came,  and  while 
Wilkens  was  helping    him  dress,   Thorvaldsen 
would  ask,  "  Where  am  I  going  to  dine  to-day  ?" 


and  as  Wilkens  always  went  with  him,  and  came 
for  him,  it  often  happened  that  the  old  master, 
if  he  had  neglected  to  inform  himself  beforehand, 
did  not  know  who  it  was  with  whom  he  was 
dining.     Upon  one  occasion  Thorvaldsen  received 
an  invitation  from  the  King  himself.     His  Ma- 
jesty had  come  with  the  Queen  to  the  atelier  to 
see  the  model  of  the  statue  of  Christian  IV.,  to 
which  Thorvaldson  was    putting    the    finishing 
touches.     "  Herr  Counselor,"  said  the  sovereign, 
graciously,  as  he  was  leaving,  "  I  engage  you  to 
dine  with  me  next  Thursday."    The.  artist  gave 
an  interrogative  glance  at  Wilkens,  who  stood  by 
the  door.    The  poor  servant,  red  with  embarrass- 
ment, dared  not  reply.     "Can  I  accept?"  said 
his  master  to  him,  *'is  there  any  impediment?" 
Wilkens  then  committed  the  imprudence  of  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  CErsted.     "That's  true!" 
quickly  replied  the  artist ;  and  turning  toward  the 
King,  "  Your  Majesty  must  deign  to  excuse  me. 
I  really  can  not  accept.     Thursday  happens  to  be 
the  day  of  GSrsted's  f6te,  and  I  have  positively 
promised  to  go  to  Roeskilde."    While  the  cour- 
tiers were  half  scandalized  at  this  reply,  the  King 
said,  with  a  kind  smile,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
hope  to  be  more  fortunate  another  time." — From 
tfu  Life  of  TTkorvaldseny  by  Eugetu  Plan, 

Buddhist  Preaching  in  Siam. — At  about 
seven  o'clock  one  Saturday  evening,  we  reached 
the  Palace  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  passing  through 
two  granite  paved  courts,  entered  the  reception- 
hall,  a  large  and  lofty  room,  with  a  floor  of  several 
steps  or  stages.    The  lowest  stage  was  occupied 
by  a  crowd  of  slaves  and  servants ;  on  the  stage 
above  lay  a  dozen  or  more  petty  officers;  the 
stage  above  this  was  clear,  as  if  to  keep  the  viiU 
gar  from  too  close  contact  with  the  great  man, 
our  host,  who  sat  on  the  highest  stage.   We  were 
conducted  to  him,  and  silently  took  our  places 
beside  him  on  the  carpet.     This  upper  end  of 
the  room  was  about  seventy  feet  broad  by  twenty- 
five  long.     Its  walls  were  decorated  with  nu- 
merous large  mirrors,  and  rich  cloth  and  silk 
hangings.     Some  of  these  hangings  were  covered 
with  Chinese  proverbs  and  poems,  embroidered 
in  golden  characters,  and  on  others  were  elabo- 
rately-worked figures  of  most  gorgeous  China- 
men, surrounded  by  deer,  and  snakes,  and  fishes, 
of  anatomical  proportions  which  might  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  aforesaid  Baramat,  but  which 
certainly  seemed  to  lack  that  balance  or  per- 
fection of  proportion  which  Chinese  philosophers 
declare  to  be  the  essence  of  all  things.    Along 
the  two  sides  and  end  of  the  room  were  lines  of 
tables,  each  decked  with  a  choice  collection  of 
Chinese  brass-ware,  bronze,  and  porcelain,  and 
bearing  wax  candles,   set    on    curious    stands, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  oil-lamps, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  reflected  in  the 
mirrors,  shed  a  pleasant  light  throughout  the 
building.    There  was  no  pulpit,  the  preacher  oc- 
cupying  a  gilt  chair,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  stage.    The  minister  and  ourselves  sat  on 
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the  floor  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left  was  a  table 
or  altar  supporting  a   gold  image  of  Buddha, 
from  which  image  a  silken  cord  passed  to  his 
side.     A  number    of   yellow-robed    monks    sat 
between  him  and  the  altar.     Sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  chair,  his  shaven  head  and  eyebrows  giving 
him  an  exceedingly  clean  appearance,  and  his 
robes  arranged  with  that  decent  neatness  which 
the  rules  of  the  priesthood  require,  an   abbot, 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  piety,  was,  when  we 
entered,  giving  the  audience  an  opportunity  of 
making  merit.     De&pite  his  age,  he  had  the  un- 
wrinkled,    or    scarcely    wrinkled,     face    which 
Buddhists  admire  as  a  proof  of  the  spiritual  tran- 
quillity of  a  life  of  worldly  abnegation.     In  one 
hand  he  held  a  kind  of  fan,  or  screen,  designed 
to  assist   the   monk  in  keeping  his   eyes   from 
wandering,  and  his  thoughts  from  straying  to 
things  carnal ;  in  the  other  he  held  a  book,  made 
of  slips  of  palm  leaf,  on  which,  with  an  iron  style, 
had  been  scratched  or  written  the  Pali  text  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  discourse.     Sentence 
by  sentence  he   read  from  his  book,  following 
each  passage  by  an  explanation  in  Siamese ;  but 
his  extreme  age  caused  him  to  mumble  so,  that 
my  ears  caught  little  of  what  he  said,  and  that 
little  I  found  almost  past  understanding.     His 
subject  was  the  most  vital,  and  probably  the 
most  ancient  of  all  Buddhist  dogmas,  that  called 
the  Four  Pre-eminent  Truths,  the  assertion  that 
(l)  misery  ever  attends  existence ;    (2)  that  its 
cause  lies  in  desire ;  (3)  that  it  may  be  destroyed 
by  extinguishing  desire ;  and  (4),  that  this  may 
•  be  effected  by  holiness.    A  finer  subject  he  could 
hardly  have  chosen ;  a  duller  sermon  he  could 
not  have  given.     When  he  had  finished  the  four 
sections  of  his  discourse,  he  left  the  chair  and 
took  his  seat  on  a  mat.  The  minister  then  crawled 
to  him,  adored  him  by  bowing  his  head  to  the 
ground  ond  lifting  his  joined  hands,  and  presented 
him  with  a  variety  of  offerings,  a  parcel  of  robes, 
a  japan  box,   scents,  fruits,  and  a  wax  candle, 
stuck  all   over  with    the    little    silvery    bullets 
which,  until  quite  recently,  were  the  only  coinage 
of  Siam.     Taking  hold  of   the  cord,   which    I 
mentioned  above  as   passing  from  the  idol,   the 
abbot  uttered  his  blessing,  and  then   departed, 
followed  by  a  train  of  servants    carrying    the 
offerings  of  the  pious  minister. — Good  Words, 

Paper  and  its  Substitutes. — ^The  first  in- 
vention of  paper  manufactured  from  vegetable 
pulp  is  also  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  East  through  the  Arabians  and  Persians. 
The  use  of  paper,  acctirding  to  the  modern  appli- 
cation of  the  \vord,  had  become  common  in 
China  at  an  extremely  remote  period,  and  Gibbon 
tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  this  manufacture  was 
introduced  from  China  into  Samarcand  651  B.C., 
and  thence  spread  over  Europe.  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  so  great  a  variety  of  paper  that 
each  province  possesses  its  own  peculiar  make. 


The  sort  commonly  known  as  silk-paper  is  fabri- 
cated from  the  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo  or  mul- 
berry tree.     The  rice-paper,  so  called,  is   pre- 
pared from  the  inner  portion  of  the  stems  of  a 
hardy  leguminous   plant  that   grows   plentifully 
about  the  lakes  near  Calcutta,  and  also  in  the  island 
of  Formosa,  whence   the   Chinese  import  it  in 
large  quantities.     The  stems  of  the  plant  being 
cut  into  the  proper  lengths  for  the  sheets,  the 
pith  is  cut  spirally  into  a  thin  slice,  then  flattened, 
pressed,  and  dried.     The  Arabians  appear  first 
to  have  introduced  the  manufacture  of  paper  into 
Spain.     On  the  oldest  specimen  extant  of  this 
Spanish  manufacture  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  king  of  Aragon  and  a  neighboring  potentate, 
A.D.  1 1 75,  is  transcribed.      A  manuscript  exists 
in  England,  however,  written  upon  cotton  paper, 
bearing  date  a.  d.  1049 ;  but   this  paper  was,  no 
doubt,  imported  from  the  East.     Paper  at  this 
early  period  was  of  exceedingly  inferior  quality, 
being  coarse,  biown,  spongy,  and  liable  to  speedy 
decay.     So  much  was  this  the  case  that  in  A.p. 
1 22 1,  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second  of  Ger- 
many issued  an  order  declaring  null  and  void 
all  documents  written  on  this  material,  and  fixing 
a  term  of  two  years  within  which  they  were  to 
be  transferred  to  parchment.     Paper  had  hitherto 
been  manufactured  of  raw  cotton,  hemp,  or  other 
vegetable  fibre ;  but  it  now  came  to  light  that 
fibre  having  already    undergone    the     process, 
not  only  of  manufacture  but  of  wear,  was  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  being  more  easily  re- 
ducible to  a  fine  pulp.      We  have,   therefore, 
specimens  of  paper  made  from  rags  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  oldest  extant  being  a 
letter  from  Joinville  to  Louis  the  Tenth  of  France, 
dated  A.D.  1315.     The  continued  imperfection  of 
this  manufacture  still  necessitated  the  transcrip- 
tion of  all  important  documents  on  parchment  or 
vellum.     The  parchment  was,  as  of  old,  cut  into 
bands  joined  endwise,  so  as  to  form  rolls,  some  of 
the  judicial  acts  requiring  rolls  twenty   feet  in 
length.     Nor  was  this  plan  discontinued  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  when   the  codtx^  written  on 
both  sides,  became  general.     It  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  ancient  law  parchments  were  always 
lengthy  affairs,  however,  there  being  contracts  of 
sales,  dating  a.d.  1233  and  1252,  only  two  inches 
long  by  five  wide,  and  a  will  written  in  a.d. 
125s,   two  inches  by  three  and    a    half.     The 
principle  of  paper-making  has   been   the   same 
from  time  immemorial,  the  only  change  being 
the  material  used  and  the  machinery  employed. 
The  fibrous  substance  is  cut  and  bruised  in  water 
until  it  becomes  a  fine,  soft  pulp.     This  is  taken 
up  in  a  thin  even  layer  upon  a  frame  of  fine  wire 
cloth  that  allows  the  moisture  to  pass  through, 
when  the  pulp  speedily  coagulates  into  a  sheet 
of  paper.    The  sheets  are  first  pressed  between 
felt,  which  being  removed  the  paper  is  again  sub- 
jected to  a  powerful  pressure  and  dried.     It  is 
in  this  state  bibulous,  like  blotting-paper;  but 
the  sheets  are  now  dipped  in  size,  and  again 
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pressed  and  dried.  For  printing-paper,  however, 
the  sire  is  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  engine.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  improvement  effected 
by  machinery  in  this  manufacture  when  it  is 
stated  that  whereas  by  the  hand  process  the 
l>aper  took  more  than  three  months  to  complete, 
the  rags  may  now  be  put  into  the  mill  one  day, 
and  the  paper  be  ready  for  delivery  the  next. 
Scarcely  a  fii>rous  vegetable  substance  exists  that 
may  not  be  turned  to  use  in  this  manufacture. 
Jacob  Christian  Schaffer,  of  Ratisbon,  in  1 765 
wrote  a  work  on  experiments  in  making  paper 
from  other  materials  than  rags,  which  is  printed 
on  sixty  varieties  of  paper,  made  from  as  many 
different  substances.  And  in  1786  the  Marquis 
de  Vilette  published  in  London  a  small  book 
printed  on  paper  made  of  marsh-mallow ;  at  the 
end  are  leaves  of  paper  manufactured  at  Bruges 
from  twenty  different  plants,  such  as  nettles,  hops, 
reeds,  etc.  But  these,  as  well  as  straw,  can  only 
be  considered  as  substitutes  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  rags,  not  as  in  any  way  superseding 
that  material. — From  **  The  Argosy ^ 

Successful  Loitery  Numbers. — In  the  reign 
of  George  I.  the  footman  of  a  lady  of  quality 
dreamed  that  two  particular  numbers  would  turn 
up  prizes ;  he  bought  these  two  tickets  on  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  but  they  both  turned  up  blanks,  and 
he  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  In  his  trunk  was 
found  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that,  when  his 
riches  came  to  him,  he  would  marry  Grace  Farmer, 
that  he  would  make  her  wait  upon  him,  and  that 
he  would  eat  and  drink  all  day  long.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  same  reign,  a  mathematician,  fa- 
miliar with  the  theory  of  probabilities,  demon- 
strated that,  in  a  particular  year,  the  chances  were 
34,999  to  I  against  a  particular  number  winning 
the  ;^io,ooo  prize;  11,669  to  I  against  ;^50oo 
prize,  and  6  to  i  against  obtaining  any  prize  at 
all.  But  all  such  warnings  were  of  no  use.  A 
banker*s  clerk  was  one  day  found  raving  mad  in 
the  street ;  he  had  bought  a  ticket  bearing  a  favo- 
rite number,  and  was  robbed  of  it ;  on  the  day  of 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery  that  number  came  up 
a  ;^30,ooo  prize,  and  grief  and  rage  were  too  much 
for  him. 

The  days  of  George  III.  were  full  of  odd  inci- 
dents about  luckv  numbers  in  the  lottery.  One 
Mr.  Barnes,  a  grocer,  bought  four  consecutive 
numbers  ;  fearing  that  this  would  be  unlucky,  he 
exchanged  one  of  them;  but  by  an  annoying 
freak  of  fortune,  the  rejected  number  turned  up  a 
;^20,coo  prize,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  Capt. 
Young.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  drawing  of 
one  of  the  lotteries,  three  friends  determined  to 
buy  a  ticket  among  them  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
agree  upon  the  number  to  l)e  selected,  they  re- 
quested a  little  girl  to  decide  for  them.  She  fixed 
upon  No.  10,000.  They  did  not  like  it,  thinking 
the  number  too  obvious,  not  sufficiently  myiteri- 
OQS.  She  refused  to  amend  her  choice,  declaring 
her  conviction  that  the  number  would  prove  a 


lucky  one.  Whereupon,  setting  her  down  as  a 
silly  goose,  they  bought  another  ticket;  but  No. 
10,000,  as  it  happened,  did  tttin   nps^  pc»  of 

;f2O,000. 

An  odd  incident  was  connected  with  a  lottery 
ticket  early  in  the  present  century.  Baron 
D'Aguilar  was  requested  by  a  friend  to  pur- 
chase for  him  No.  14,068,  which  he  felt  certain 
would  prove  a  lucky  one.  The  Baron  could  not 
fulfil  the  commission,  for  he  found  that  this  par- 
ticular number  was  already  sold.  The  number 
came  up  a  prize  of  ;^20,ooo.  So  far  there  was 
vexation  for  Baron  D'Aguilar*s  friend.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lucky  winner  (a  draper  in  Corn- 
hill)  remained  a  long  time  without  his  money, 
owing  to  a  blunder  of  his  own.  He  had  bought 
ten  tickets,  and  had  entered  their  numbers  in  a 
note-book  as  a  memorandum ;  but  he  wrote  14,668, 
instead  of  14,068,  and  remained  long  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  that  ticket  had  proved  a  lucky  one. 

The  owner  of  White  Conduit  House,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  lost  his  all  by  lotteries,  and 
became  impoverished.  Meeting  a  friend  one  day 
he  said  he  had  a  presentiment  that  a  particular 
number  would  be  a  great  prize ;  money  was  lent 
to  him  to  buy ;  it  came  up  a  prize ;  he  squandered 
the  treasure  and  died  a  beggar.  A  man,  and  hit 
cousin  a  married  woman,  clubbed  their  small 
means  to  buy  a  sixteenth  of  a  lottery  ticket ;  she 
went  to  the  office  to  buy  it,  taking  with  her  a  little 
girl ;  the  girl  being  asked  to  select  the  number, 
fixed  upon  23,824;  she  could  give  no  particular 
reason,  but  adhered  to  her  choice,  declaring  that 
the  number  would  be  a  lucky  one.  It  came  up  a 
prize  of  ;^i 0,000 ;  the  man  went  and  received  the 
due  aliquot  part,  ;^625.  Having  some  peculiar 
notions  about  the  property  or  non-property  of 
married  women,  he  pocketed  all  the  money ;  but 
the  law  afterward  compelled  him  to  share  it  with 
her.  Charles  Lamb  tells  a  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  purchased  No.  1069 ;  passing  a  lottery 
office,  he  saw  a  placard  announcing  that  that 
number  had  come  up  a  ;^20,ooo  prize ;  he  walked 
around  St.  Paul's  to  cool  his  agitation  before  en- 
tering the  office ;  on  going  back  again,  he  found 
that  he  had  mistaken  10,069  ^'^^  1069. 

The  law  had  frequently  to  decide  cases  about 
lucky  numbers.  A  lady  (just  before  the  abolition 
of  lotteries  in  1826)  wished  to  purchase  the  num- 
ber of  the  year  in  which  she  was  bom,  1792 ;  find- 
ing this  was  sold,  she  bought  one  differing  from 
it  by  o  only,  namely,  17,092.  She  was  in  the  hall 
when,  as  she  declared.  No.  17,092  was  audibly 
announced  as  a  ;^30,ooo  prize ;  and  she  brought 
an  action  for  the  money ;  but  it  was  proved  that 
her  ears  or  her  imagination  must  have  deceived 
her.  In  another  case,  one  Mr.  McKellar  owed 
some  kindness  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bellamy.  He 
bought  a  quarter  of  a  ticket  and  said  that  Bellamy 
should  have  half  the  proceeds,  if  it  turned  up  a 
prize.  This  was  done  twice  over,  but  both  tickets 
were  blanks.  Bellamy's  daughter  then  drettiKd 
that  No.  5  would  be  a  ;f  20,000  prize ;  this  number 
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was  not  to  be  had  ;  but  <*  something  told  Bellamy 
to  multiply  his  daughter*s  number  by  itself,  and 
add  2  to  it."  This  made  27.  No.  27  was 
bought,  and  it  was  drawn  a  ;^2o,ooo  prize.  Mc- 
Kellar  declared  that  he  had  not  repeated  his  pro- 
mise after  the  second  failure,  and  a  lawsuit  was 
maintained  to  decide  this  point.  Bellamy  also 
claimed  an  additional  percentage  **  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  guess  about  No.  27." — Chambcrs^s 
yournal. 

Spiritualism. — ^The  Saturday  Review^  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  Spiritualism  in  a  recent  number, 
says  : — In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  anything  in 
spiritualism,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  de- 
monstrate its  truth.     Why  do  we  believe,  it  is 
asked,  in  the  revelations  of  the  electric  telegraph'? 
Because  we  submit  them  to  crucial  experiments 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day.     Whydon*t 
we  believe  in  the  revelations  of  mediums  ?    Be- 
cause they  always  evade  a  crucial  experiment. 
Take  a  simple  case.     President  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination was  known  throughout  America  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  it  had  happened.    Subsequent 
evidence  of  course  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port.    If  a  spiritualist  had  announced  the  event 
in  England  before  it  had  come  to  us  by  any  or- 
dinary means  (the  submarine  telegraph  was  not 
then  laid  down)  we  should  have  been  convinced 
instantaneously  that  spiritualists  possessed  some 
mysterious  power.     If,  in  fact,  they  possess  the 
means  of  knowing  what  is  happening  at  distant 
times   and  places,  they  can  place  the  reality  of 
their  claims  beyond  all  conceivable  cavil.     They 
can  prove  their  power  fifty  times  a  day.     But  any 
one  proof  would  be  sufficient.    If  a  single  revela- 
tion were  made  such  as  that  of  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation, it  would  be  enough.     Why  has  no  such 
proof  ever  been  given  ?    For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  power  does  not  exist.     All  the  alleged 
wonders  of  this  kind  depend  upon  what  A  said  to 
B,  and  what  B  repeated  to  C,  and  so  on.     If  a 
single  witness  has  lied  or  made  a  mistake,  they 
are  valueless.     A  man  claims  a  power  of  com- 
municating with  disembodied  spirits :  if  he  has  it, 
opportunities  for  demonstrating  it  in   the  most 
public  manner  are  open  to  him  every  day  and  'all 
day  long  ;  and  yet  it  is  never  done.    And  for  this 
reason  we  recommend  ordinary  inquirers  to  wait. 
If  the  alleged  power  exists,  it  will  prove  itself. 
If  it  does  not,  they  had  better  not  waste  time  in 
examining  into  it.     Mr.  Home,  indeed,  suggests 
a  reply,  and  a  wonderful'reply  it  is.     The  spirits, 
it   seems,  are  capricious.     It  may  be  so,  but  a 
philosopher  is  bound  to  accept  the  simplest  ex- 
planation  consistent  with  the  facts.      Perhaps, 
when  a  watch  is  missing  from  my  pocket  and  is 
transferred  to  that  of  a  notorious  thief  by  no  visi- 
ble agency,  a  spirit  may  have  done  the  trick;  but 
it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  thief  managed  to  do 
it  without  my  seeing  it.    The  same  argument  ap- 
plies to  Mr.  Home's  spirits.     So  long  as  their 
caprice  leads  them  always  to  shrink  from  a  cmcial 


test,  it  is  simpler  to  assume  that  they  don't  exist. 
Give  us  a  phenomenon  otherwise  insoluble,  and. 
we  will  accept  your  explanation ;  but  so  long  as 
you  give  nothing'  which  may  not  be  explained  by 
assuming  a  certain  quantity  of  roguery,  imbecility, 
or,  it  may  be,  morbid  action  of  the  brain,  we  shall 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  assume  the  existence  of  • 
spirits.     The  spiritualists  prove  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  if  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  say  is  true, 
they  have  the  means  of  publicly  demonstrating 
their  supernatural  powers.  They  never  do.  What 
is   the  obvious  inference  ?     If  it  were  declared 
that  the  heir  to  an  estate  who  had  been  lost  really 
existed;    if  he  might  recover  his   property   by 
simply  showing  himself  in  Westminster  Hall;  if 
he  obstinately  refused  to  come,  but  offered  to  pro- 
duce a  number  of  affidavits  from  people  who  had 
met  him  in  dark  rooms,  or  talked  to  him  for  a 
minute  in  his  attorney's  office,  what  should  we 
think  of  him  ? 

In  Norway.— It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
these  fiords  are  the  most  beautiful  in  summer  or 
in  winter.     In  summer,  they  glitter  with  golden 
sunshine ;  and  purple  and  green  shadows  from  the 
mountain  and  forest  lie  on  them ;  and  these  may 
be  more  lovely  than  the  faint  light  of  the  winter 
noons  of  those  latitudes,  and  the  snowy  pictures 
of  frozen  peaks  which  then  show  themselves  on 
the  surface ;  but  before  the  day  is  half  over,  out 
come  the  stars, — the  glorious  stars  which  shine 
like  nothing  that  we  have  ever  seen.    There,  the 
planets  cast  a  faint  shadow,  as  the  young  moon 
does  with  us :  and  these  planets,  and  the    con- 
stellations of  the  sky,  as  they  silently  glide  over 
from  peak  to  peak  of  these  rocky  passes,  are  im- 
aged on  the  waters  so  clearly  that  the  fisherman, 
as  he  unmoors  his  boat  for  his  evening  task,  feels 
as  if  he  were  about  to  shoot  forth  his  vessel  into 
another  heaven,  and  to  cleave  his  way  among  the 
stars.     Still  as  everything  is  to  the  eye,   some- 
times for  a  hundred  miles  together  along  these 
deep    sea-valleys,  there  is  rarely  silence.    The 
ear  is  kept  awsdce  by  a  thousand  voices.     In  the 
summer,  there  are  cataracts  leaping  from  ledge  to 
ledge  of  the  rocks ;  and  there  is  the  bleating  of 
the  kids  that  browse  there,  and  the  flap  of  the 
great  eagle's  wings,  as  it  dashes  abroad  from  its 
eyrie,  and  the  cries  of  whole  clouds  of  sea-birds 
which  inhabit  the  islets ;  and  all  these  sounds  are 
mingled  and  multiplied  by  the  strong  echoes,  till 
they  become  a  din  as  loud  as  that  of  a  city.  Even 
at  night,  when  the  flocks  are  in  the  fold,  and  the 
birds  at  roost,  and  the  echoes  themselves  seem  to 
be  asleep,  there  is  occasionally  a  sweet  music 
heard,  too  soft  for  even  the  listening  ear  to  catch 
by  day.     Every  breath  of  summer  wind  that  steals 
through  the  pine  forests  wakes  this  music  as  it 
goes.    The  stiff  spiny  leaves  of  the  fir  and  pine 
vibrate  with  the  breeze,  like  the  strings  of  a  mu- 
siod  instrument,   so  that    every  breath  of  the 
night-wind,  in  a  Norwegian  forest,  wakens  a  my- 
riad of  tiny  harps ;  and  this  gentle  and  mournful 
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music  may  be  heard  iif' gushes  the  whole  night 
through.  This  music,  of  course,  ceases  when 
each  tree  becomes  laden  with  snow;    but  yet 

there  is  sound,  in  the  midst  of  the  longest  winter 
night  There  is  the  rumble  of  some  avalanche, 
as,  ader  a  drifting  storm,  a  mass  of  snow,  too 
heavy  to  keep  its  place,  slides  and  tumbles  from 
*  the  mountain  peak.  There  is  also,  now  and  then, 
a  loud  crack  of  the  ice  in  the  nearest  glader ;  and, 
as  many  dedare,  there  is  a  crackling  to  be  beard 
by  those  who  listen  when  the  northern  lights  are 
shooting  and  blazing  across  the  sky.  Nor  is  this 
alL  Wherever  there  is  a  nook  between  the  rocks 
on  the  shore,  where  a  man  may  build  a  house,  and 
clear  a  field  or  two ;  wherever  there  is  a  platform 
beside  the  cataract  where  the  sawyer  may  plant 
his  mill,  and  make  a  path  from  it  to  j(nn  some  great 
road,  there  is  a  htmian  habitation,  and  the  sounds 
that  belong  to  it.  Thence,  in  winter  nights,  come 
music  and  laughter,  and  the  tread  of  dancers, 
and  the  hum  of  many  voices.  The  Norwegians 
are  a  social  and  hospitable  people ;  and  they  hold 
their  gay  meetings,  in  defiance  of  their  arctic  cli« 
mate,  through  every  season  of  the  year. — /^rom 
**  Tk€  Piay/eUcw^''  by  Harriet  MarHneau, 

THE  ANNUITY. 

SrcH  is  the  name  of  a  grotesque  and  popular 
poem,  or  it  may  be  called  song,  written  by  the 
late  George  Outram,  and  well  known  in  the  north. 
The  fun  of  the  piece. consists  in  the  complaint  of 
a  person  who  sold  an  annuity  to  a  lady,  who 
lived  far  beyond  the  usually  allotted  span  of  hu- 
man nature.  In  one  of  the  conduding  verses  we 
have  a  fine  outburst  of  impatience  on  the  longe> 
vity  of  the  heroine : 

The  Bible  says  the  age  o*  man 
Three  score  and  ten  perchance  nwy  be. 

She^s  ninetv-four.    Let  them  wha  can 
Erolain  the  incongruity. 

She  shoukl  ha*e  lived  afore  the  flood — 

She*s  cone  o*  Patriarchal  blood — 

She**  some  anld  Pagan  mwmmitod 
Alive  for  her  annuity. 

We  make  this  quotation  for  a  particular  reason 
immediately  to  be  seen.  It  may  interest  those  who 
have  derived  amusement  from  hearing  The  An- 
maty  sung,  to  know  that  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  there  were  found 
verses  purporting  to  be  Tke  Amnmikmfs  AiutMr, 
written  in  a  similar  style  of  grim  jocularity.  They 
are  as  follows : 


THE  annuitant's  ANSWKIt 

My  certy,  but  it  sets  him  weel, 

Sae  vue  a  tale  to  tell  o'  me  ! 
I  never  could  suspect  the  chiel 

O'  sic  disingenuity. 
rU  no  be  ninety-four  forlang. 
My  health  is  fiir  firae  being  Strang, 
And  he'll  mak  profit,  richt  or  wraag^, 

Ye'll  see,  by  this  annuity  ! 

My  friends,  ye  wed  can  understand. 

This  warld  is  fu'  o'  rocuerie. 
And  ane  meets  fouk  on  ilka  hand, 
To  rug,  and  rive,  and  pu'  at  ye. 
I  thought  that  this  same  man  o  law 
Wad  save  my  siller  frae  them  a*. 
And  sae  I  gave  the  whillywha 
A  sum  for  an  annuity. 

He  savs  the  bairgatn  looklt  fiur. 
And  sae  to  him  Tm  sure  *twad  be  ; 

I  gat  my  hunder  pound  a  year. 
And  he  could  weel  allow  it  me. 

And  does  he  think,  the  satan's  limb. 

Although  I  lookit  auld  and  grim, 

I  was  to  die  to  pleasure  him. 
And  squash  my  sma'  annuity  ! 

The  year  had  scarcdy  turned  its  hack^ 

When  he  was  irking  to  be  firee — 
A  fule  !  the  thing  to  undertake, 
^  And  then  sac  sune  to  rue  it  sae ! 
I*ve  never  been  at  peace  sinsyne, 
Nae  wonder  that  sae  sare  I  cryne. 
It's  just  through  terror  that  I  tine 
My  life  for  my  annuity. 


He*s  twice  had  poboo  in  my  kale. 
And  sax  times  in  my  cup  o*  tea  ; 

1  could  unfiiuM  a  shodcing  tale 
O'  something  in  a  cruet,  tae. 

His  arms  he  ancc  flang  round  my 

I  thought  it  was  to  shaw  respect ; 

He  only  meant  to  gie  a  check, 
NotySrr,  but  /#  th*  annuity. 

Said  anoe  to  me  an  honest  man  : 
^  \Try  an  insurance  companie  ; 
Ye*n  nnd  it  an  effective  plan. 
Protection  to  secure  it  ye. 


Ten  pounds  a  year —  ye  weel 
Be  that  wi'  gude  Pate  Fraser 
His  office,  syne,  will  be  a  jpiard 
For  you  and  your  annuity  !* 

I  ^aed  at  ance  and  spak  to  Pate 

Bout  a  five-hunder  polide — 
*  Indeed  I'  saj-s  he,  *  ye  are  na  blate. 

To  talk  to  me  at  sic  a  rate  ; 
Wi*  that  chid's  fingers  at  the  kaife, 
'U'hat  chance  ha'e  ye  o*  length  o*  Ufe  ? 
Sae  1^  awa\  >-e  sUly  wife, 

Wi  you  and  )-our  annuity  !* 

Alas,  the  worthy  Fiscal's  now 

The  only  fnend  that  I  can  see. 
And  its  sasa'  thing  that  he  can  do 

To  help  my  wee  annuity  : 
But  honest  Maurice  has  agreed. 
That,  gin  the  villain  does  the  dtoL, 
He'U  swing  wi*  a'  becoming  s] 
For  me  and  my  annuity 
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lotte  thanks  her  friend  for  a  ring  she  had 
sent  her,  thus : — 

*  I  am  all  impatience  till  I  can  express  my 
thanks  for  the  most  kind  letter  and  beautifod  ring 
which  ^\s  fortunate  evening  has  brought  me  from 

you I  know!  am  a  very  bad  person 

at  expressing  myself  when  I  feel  much,  however 
that  you  must  excuse  me,  as  the  impression  is 
not  the  less  made  to  be  lastine  for  that ;  the 
souvenir  of  such  kindnes^  and  sudi  fleet  but  hap- 
py moments  arc  likely  to  be  both  **doux  et  dou- 
loureux'^ to  me,  but  to  the  last  I  am  much  accus- 
tomed. ,  .  .  Your  delightful  billet  reached 
me  whilst  in  the  midst  of  composing  a  waltz  for 
you,  and  I  really  believe  it  inspired  me  more  than 
anything  could  have  done.  I  enclose  it,  and  have 
ventured  to  name  it  after  your  favorite  jewel.  I 
cannot  boast  of  the  other  enclosure  being  in  anv 
way  equal  to  the  beautiful  cadeau,  which  I  shall 
never  cease  to  wear;  but  as  it  contains  the  hair  you 
wished  for,  and  [is]  a  true  emblem  of  the  feelings 
the  donor  will  ever  entertain  towards  you  far  or 
near,  I  flatter  myself  it  will  be  worn  as  an  answer 
to  yours,  which  I  have  turned  round  every  way 
m  tiopes  of  finding  a  correspondent  lock  in  vain. 
•  .  .  I  feel  very  melancholv  at  your  leaving 
this  country,  as  I  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  tmngs,  and  what  my  fate  may  be  before 

we  again  meet Am    I  asking  too 

much  in  repeating  again  the  wish  of  hearing 
often  ?    .     .     .* 

This  letter  is  nothing  more  in  itself  than 
a  sentimental  school-girPs  effusion,  but  the 
interest  of  it  lies  in  its  extreme  humility 
and  general  sadness.  As  a  rule,  royal 
children  inevitably  acquire  from  their  earli- 
est youth  a  condescending  manner;  how- 
ever true  and  warm-hearted  they  may  be, 
their  every-day  experience,  and  the  habits 
of  their  lives,  so  entirely  teach  them  that 
in  their  intercourse  with  their  friends  they 
are  always  conferring  favors  rather  than 
receiving  them,  that  the  humble,  depreca- 
ting tone  of  this  letter  can  hardly  come 
within  the  range  of  their  imagmation. 
But  Princess  Charlotte  had  had  none  of 
this  experience.  She  had  taken  no  part 
in  any  sort  of  Court  life,  except  in  her 
visits  to  her  grandmother  the  old  Queen, 
during  which  she  was  repelled  and  treated 
with  severity.  At  the  moment  this  cor- 
respondence commenced  she  was  in  some 
sort  of  disgrace  with  her  family,  owing  to 
the  effort  she  had  made  a  few  months  be- 
fore, on  the  resignation  of  her  former 
governess  Lady  de  Clifford,  to  have  her 
schoolroom  routine  relaxed,  and  instead 
of  a  new '  Governess  *  to  have  a  '  Lady  *  of 
her  own.  The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Leeds 
had,  however,  been  appointed  Governess, 
with  Miss  Knight  as  sub-governess.  These 
changes  had  caused  her  to  realise  more 
and    more  her  isolation,  and  made  her 


cling  more  than  ever  to  her  few  friends. 
The  one  to  whom  these  letters  were  ad- 
dressed was  unexceptionable^  and  belonged 
to  a  family  in  favor  with  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, but  even  this  friendship  was  made 
a  cause  of  vexation.  Princess  Charlotte 
was  staying  at  Windsor  with  her  grand- 
mother, and  finding  the  Queen  was  going 
to  London,  asked  leave  to  accompany  her, 
to  say  good-bye  to  her  friend;  but  the  stiff 
reply  was  thaj  *  it  was  contrary  to  princely 
dignity  to  seek  after  any  one,'  but  that  the 
Queen  would  honor  the  lady  in  question 
with  an  invitation  to  Windsor.  Charlotte 
hereupon  wrote  off  a  humble  letter  of  apo- 
logy to  her  friend  for  drawing  her  into 
what  she  evidently  considered  the  dread- 
ful ordeal  of  a  visit  to  Court 

The  visit  was,  however,  paid,  and  soon 
afterwards  Charlotte  went  with  the  Court  to 
WeymouUi.  She  was  in  bad  health  at  the 
time,  and  her  letters  are  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, referring  to  her  rides  and  her  music 
(for  which  she  seems  to  have  had  a  pas- 
sion) as  her  only  interests  or  amusement. 
She  occupied  herself  a  good  deal  with 
composing  and  setting  favorite  verses  to 
music,  as  well  as  with  playing  and  singing, 
and  was  fond  of  serious  occupation — ^hap- 
pily for  her,  for  her  life  was  totally  devoid 
of  all  outward  interests  or  enjoyment ;  the 
dull  stiff  routine  of  old  Queen  Charlotte 
and  her  elderly  daughters  seems  to  have 
been  considered  quite  sufficient  to  content 
this  clever  eager  girL  As  to  any  idea  of 
training  her  for  her  future  great  position, 
or  even  of  giving  her  an  ordinarily  good 
education,  that  seems  never  to  have  been 
thought  of.  What  pained  her  most  was 
the  total  ignorance  in  which  she  was  kept 
as  to  the  time  when  she  was  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  seclusion  of  her  school- 
room ;  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  suspect 
that  her  father,  in  his  anxiety  to  rid  him- 
self of  her,  would  be  anxious  to  marry  her 
off  as  soon  as  possible;  but  whether  he 
had  any  definite  plans,  or  whether  any 
choice  would  be  given  to  her,  she  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Neither  her  father 
nor  her  grandmother,  nor  any  of  the  per- 
sons about  her,  treated  her  with  any  kind 
of  confidence  or  openness.  She  knew  that, 
according  to  oidinary  precedent,  some 
changes  should  be  made  in  her  establish- 
ment when  she  was  eighteen  years  old, 
but  what  those  changes  were  to  be  no  one 
could  or  would  tell  her,  although  the  time 
was  so  dose  at  hand,  and  she  was  living 
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with  the  grandmother  whose  influence  in 
the  matter  was  naturally  great,  and  who, 
one  would  have  thought,  was  the  person 
of  all  others  bound  to  show  her  kindness 
and  make  up  to  her,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
loss  of  a  mother's  care  and  affection.  But, 
instead  of  this,  the  old  Queen  kept  her  at 
arm's  length ;  and  the  very  warmth  and 
earnestness  of  the  girl's  feelings  made  her 
resent  this  coldness  and  stiffness  with  a 
bitterly  injured  feeling.  She  writes  from 
Windsor  November  2nd  (18 13) : — 

'  I  am  pretty  satisfied  that  I  shall  not  be  well 
or  in  spirits  till  I  remove  from  hence,  which  will 
be  on  the  loth  of  this  month,  to  London.  .  .  . 
It  will  perhaps  be  dull  at  first,  as  no  one  I  know 
will  be  there ;  but  I  like  town  so  very  much,  and 
intend  to  employ  every  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  I 
look  to  the  change  ana  the  settling  with  great  im- 
patience. I  shall  have  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  week 
nere  at  Christmas ;  I  fancy  so  is  the  present  in- 
tention, as  I  am  to  be  confirmed,  ana  take  the 
Sacrament  with  my  *^ good  family ^  There  are, 
as  there  always  will  be,  various  reports  about, 
fiome  true,  I  presume,  others  false,  so  that  I 
hardly  know  what  to  believe  and  what  not.  One 
of  them  is  that  I  am  to  have  an  establishment  on 
the  7th  of  January  [her  birthday],  which  is  to 
consist  of  four  ladies.  That  I  am  to  have  one  is, 
I  believe,  true ;  but  further  I  cannot  say.  You 
will  easily  believe  it  will  be  a  subject  of  no  small 
interest  to  me  who  these  ladies  will  be,  and  if  the 
nomination  will  be  left  to  me.  All  is  in  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  at  present Is  it  not  na- 
tural that  I  should  wish  to  have  my  friends  about 
me,  and  more  particularly  those  who  can  in  no 
way  be  exceptionable  to  any  part  of  the  family,  for 
that  is  also  a  matter  to  be  considered,  and  of  no 
small  importance  where  different  interests  draw 
different  camps,  and  particularly  as  I  have  seen 
people  never  spoken  to  who  may  have  pleased 
om  side  and  not  another  f  .  .  .  Pray  do  not  for- 
get me :  think  sometimes  of  my  fate.  * 

When  the  old  Queen  was  lecturing  her 
granddaughter  on  'princely  dignity,'  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  her  that 
leaving  her  to  find  out  the  matters  most 
neariy  concerning  herself  only  through  the 
gossip  she  might  get  her  friends  or  attend- 
ants to  bring  her  was  hardly  the  way  to 
cultivate  that  dignity.  From  the  same 
source,  and  from  her  own  observation,  this 
girl  of  seventeen  was  allowed  to  know  all 
the  squabbles  and  family  jars  which  she 
had  better  have  been  ignorant  of;  these 
were  not  kept  from  her,  but  all  counsel, 
ail  kind  advice,  all  knowledge  that  might 
have  been  really  useful  to  her  just  as  she 
was  entering  on  life,  seem  to  have  been 
denied  her  by  the  cruel  and  short-sighted 
policy  of  those  who  governed  her  educa- 
tion. Her  Confirmation  had  been  delat- 
ed unusually  late,  but  there  is  no  trace  m' 


her  letters  of  her  thinking  of  it,  or  looking 
foward  to  it,  with  the  least  sense  of  its  im- 
portance, or  with  any  of  the  solemnity  and 
awe  with  which  even  much  younger  girls 
usually  regard  this  moment.  Yet  she  was 
neither  frivolous  nor  empty-headed;  she 
was  good,  thoughtful,  generous,  and  un- 
selfish, and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  both 
anxious  to  do  her  own  duty  and  to  help 
others  to  do  theirs ;  always  ready  to  sacri- 
fice inclination  to  duty  and  self  to  others. 
That  such  a  disposition  should  have  seem- 
ed so  little  affected  by  one  of  the  most 
solemn  religious  acts  of  life  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  had  never 
been  brought  before  her  except  in  a  cold 
official  way ;  no  glimpse  of  love,  no  real 
earnestness  had  pervaded  the  formal  'reli- 
gious instruction '  she  had  received.  The 
age  was  one  of  much  coldness  and  dead- 
ness  in  forms,  and  to  that  prevailing  cold- 
ness was  added,  in  her  case,  utter  loveless- 
ness.  Queen  Charlotte,  we  all  know,  was 
a  *  good  '  woman,  but  there  must  have  been 
something  thoroughly  unamiable  in  one 
who  could  visit  on  her  innocent  grandchild 
the  sins  of  the  poor  child's  mother;  proba- 
bly she  saw  in  the  girl's  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament and  outspoken  frankness  and 
warm-heartedness  merely  signs  of  her  mo- 
ther's flighty  disposition;  and  the  very 
good  qualities  of  a  fine  and  loving  nature 
were  those  that  most  alienated  the  stiff  old 
Queen.  However  that  may  be,  she  show- 
ed the  poor  child  no  tenderness.  Princess 
Charlotte  was  undutifiil,  no  doubt,  both  to 
her  and  to  the  Prince  Regent,  but,  in  her 
wretched  situation,  the  keeping  of  the  Fifth 
Commandment  does  seem  to  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible  to  her.  We  will  fol- 
low her  to  London  at  this  time  to  await 
in  her  solitary  home  the  unknown  fate  her 
eighteenth  birthday  was,  as  she  thought, 
to  bring  her.  On  November  29th  she 
writes  from  Warwick  House, — 

*  You  will  see  by  the  date  I  am  in  town  again. 
You  will  be  glad,  I  flatter  myself,  to  hear  that  I 
have  been  settled  here  three  weeks  for  gfood, 
except  a  week,  the  1st  of  January,  when  I  am  to 
go  to  Windsor  to  be  confirmed,  &c  &c.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word  it  \%  for  good,  as  I  am  quite  well 
again,  and  indeed  feel  auite  comfortable,  as  I  have 
been  left  quiet.  Nobooy  has  been  in  town  of  my 
friends,  but  I  have  filled  up  my  day  with  masters.  I 
draw  a  p^eat  deal,  also ;  and  have  composed  some 
more  tbiiij^  for  the  piano.  ...  I  am  both  delighted 
and  satisfied  with  my  two  masters,  and  they  both 
give  me  c^reat  encouragement  to  proceed.  •  .  •  I 
am  delighted  to  say  C — ^s  [some  girb  she  had 
known  from  childhood]  are  to  be  in  town  to-day, 
so  that  I  hiogt  to  enjoy  them  neariy  three  weeks 
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^uietly,  though  they  are,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say, 
ar  from  being  favorites  at  Windsor ;  ana  though 
no  prohibition  was  given  to  my  seeine  them,  yet 
there  was  an  expression  of  not  too  much  intimacy ; 
and  the  Queen  said,  **  she  never  could  taste  those 
young  ladies."  I  will  do  her  justice  in  saying 
nothing  has  passed  of  that  sort  since  I  came  to 
town.  There  were  several  abominable  lies  set 
about  before  I  came  away,  and  had  been  believed ; 
it  was  very  uncomfortable  for  the  time ;  nothing 
since,  however.  As  to  an  establishment,  I 
know  nothing  more  of  it  than  when  I  wrote 
last.* 

The  Queen's  severity  and  objections  to 
her  granddaughter's  most  innocent  friend- 
ships with  the  few  companions  of  her 
childhood  were  not  likely  to  increase  the 
Princess's  taste  or  respect  for  the  etiquette 
which  the  Queen  considered  so  necessary, 
but  of  which  the  Princess  was  intensely 
impatient.  She  complains  of  the  *  formal- 
ity '  of  her  friend's  letters  to  her,  saying : — 

*  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  tiring  me  with  your 
lonfi^  letters,  which  are  always  too  short  a  great 
deal,  and  are  made  more  so  by  the  space  you  leave  at 
the  topy  which  can  then  only  allow  of  very  few 
lines  to  one  who  so  eagerly  devours  them ;  per- 
haps you  are  thinking  of  etiquettCy  that  odious 
word,  which  is  well  for  great  people  on  great 
occasions,  but  which  ought  not  and  need  never 
surely  obtrude  itself  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  between  ivfo  friends.  Am  I  not  taking 
a  great  liberty  with  you  in  saying  this  ?  do  I 
stand  very  guilty  in  your  sight  ?  or  am  I  to  be 
forgiven  ?  * 

The  month  of  December  had  now  ar- 
rived ;  Charlotte  was  to  *  come  out '  for  the 
first  time  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  her 
anticipations  of  a  marriage  being  arranged 
for  her  were  soon  to  be  realised.  In  a 
letter  of  December  15th  (18 13)  she  thus 
describes  the  great  event  which  had  broken 
in  upon,  and  apparently  put  an  end  to,  her 
schoolgirl  life : — 

*  Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  the  Queen  has 
been  in  town  for  a  great  party  at  Carlton  House 
to  all  the  foreigners.  On  Thursday  it  was,  and  I 
must  confess  it  was  the  only  very  good  party  I 
have  ever  been  at  as  yet ;  as  there  was  very  little 
form,  and  one  could  walk  about  and  talk  to  every- 
body. The  night  before,  too,  there  was  a  small 
party,  but  that  went  off  well  too,  as  it  did  not  flag 
at  all,  and  the  Prince  [her  father]  was  in  very 
great  good-humor  with  everjrthing  and  everybody 
— •  myself  not  excepted.  * 

This  was  so  rare  an  event  that  she 
could  not  help  dashing  the  words  strongly. 
The  Prince  had  a  very  strong  motive  for 
conciliating  her  just  then;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her 
by  concluding,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
marriage  he  had  in  view  for  her.  She  may 
have  suspected  his  intentions  beforehand, 


but  certainly  had  had  no  idea  that  her 
fate  was  to  be  so  rapidly  sealed.  She  goes 
on  to  say : — 

*  I  go  to  Windsor  on  Wednesday,  the  20th,  for 
ten  days  ;  I  shall  return  for  certain  the  2nd  Janu- 
ary (it  will  be  Sunday)  after  church  ;  24th  I  am 
to  be  confirmed,  and  25th  to  take  the  Sacrament. 
The  Prince  wishes  I  should  be  with  the  Queen 
both  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Days.  You  know, 
I  hate  Windsor,  so  that  ten  days  is  too  much. 
However,  as  it  is  not  a  residence,  and  to  get  me  a 
little  more  out  of  the  schoolroom,  I  submit.' 

This  seems  a  sad  state  of  mind  for  a  girl 
who  was  looking  forward  to  her  Confir- 
mation and  her  Christmas  family  party. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  her  letter,  she  passes 
on  to  tell  her  fi*iend  of  the  great  event  to 
which  all  the  unwonted  graciousness  of  her 
family  had  been  the  prelude : — 

'  I  cannot,  after  all  your  kindness  to  me,  avoid 
or  prevail  on  myself  not  to  tell  you  what  haSy  and 
wlutt  is  to  happen.  ...  On  Friday  night  the 
Prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  England ;  the  Prince 
(Regent)  wished  excessively  I  should  see  him. 
which  I  agreed  to.  On  Sunday  evening  I  dined 
at  Carlton  House  to  meet  him  with  a  small  party 
— the  •  Castlereaghs,  Liverpools,  Lord  Bathurst. 
two  Fagels,  besides  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  and 
myself  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  During  the 
evening  I  was  called  out  to  say  what  I  thought  of 
him,  and,  in  short,  to  decide  in  his  favor  or  not, 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  However,  I  decided, 
and  in  his  favor  ;  we  2LXtfianci,  ox  promisy  there- 
fore, on  his  return  from  Holland.  I  confess  I  was 
more  agitated  than  I  can  express  at  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. The  Prince  was  so  much  affected  himself, 
but  so  happy,  that  it  has  quite  appeared  to  me 
since  like  a  dream  !  He  was  with  me  Monday 
and  yesterday,  when  I  took  leave  of  him,  as  he  is 
off  to-day  for  Holland,  and  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn before  spring.  He  thinks  about  April,  when 
he  will  go  to  Berlin  and  bring  over  his  family  here 
for  a  short  time.  He  told  me  yesterday  what 
has  cut  me  to  the  heart  nearly,  that  he  expected 
and  wished  me  to  go  abroad  with  him  afterwards 
to  Holland,  but  that  I  should  have  a  home  here 
and  there,  and  be  constantly  coming  backwards 
and  forwards ;  that  he  wished  me  to  go  to  Berlin, 
and  travel  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  He 
was  all  kindness,  I  must  say ;  at  the  same  time, 
as  he  told  me,  it  should  never  prevent  my  seeing 
and  having  my  friends  with  me  as  much  as  ever  I 
liked ;  that  he  should  be  happy  if  they  would  all 
go  with  me,  or  else  come  and  see  me ;  his  anx- 
tous  wish,  I  must  say,  is  to  do  what  I  like  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  me  happy,  and  study 
everything  that  can  make  me  so.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  this  latter  plan  must,  as  ^ou  will  see,  re- 
main in  perfect  uncertainty,  as  it  must  depend 
upon  a  Peace  and  that  all  is  safe,  and  no  French- 
men  remaining  anywhere,  or  else  I  could  not  cer- 
tainly go ;  besides  which,  this  is  a  step  which 
cannot  be  taken  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  should  not,  I  think,  be  abroad  more 
than  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  three  months  at  a  time ; 
and  considering  this  is  an  advantage  which  here- 
after I  could  not  have,  I  feel  more  reconciled. 
Spring  is  the  earliest  time  when  he  could  possibly 
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return.  When  he  does,  he  is  to  go  to  Berlin  and 
bring  his  family  over  for  a  little  time,  and  when 
they  arrive  I  suppose  the  marriage  will  take  place. 
I  believe  I  have  now  told  you  everything.  I  as- 
sure you  all  has  passed  so  auickly,  I  often  cannot 
help  thinking  it  is  a  dream. 

The  poor  girl,  thus  hurried  into  an  en- 
gagement, must  have  been  glad  at  a  pros- 
pect of  escape  from  her  solitary  life,  but, 
m  spite  of  the  subjection  in  which  she  had 
been  kept,  she  had  independence  of  cha- 
racter and  an  obstinate  will  which  made 
themselves  felt  the  moment  she  was  called 
upon  to  act.  Her  generous  nature  im- 
pelled her  to  make  the  most  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  attentions  and  of  his  kind 
manners  to  her ;  but  she  had  no  real  re- 
spect or  liking  for  him,  or  she  would  not 
have  expressed  so  much  uneasiness  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  live  in  his  own 
country.  Her  reluctance  to  leave  Eng- 
land was,  however,  mixed  up  with  other 
feelings;  with  all  her  humility  and  self- 
forgetfulness  toward  her  friends,  she  had  a 
very  strong  feeling  about  her  own  position 
as  eventual  heiress  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. She  resented  the  neglect  which  had 
allowed  her  to  grow  up  with  none  of  the 
training  requisite  for  her  station,  and  now 
she  resented  still  more  any  idea  of  alien- 
ating her  from  her  country.  In  Baron 
Stockmar's  memoirs  a  supposition  is  hinted 
at  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Prince 
Regent  and  his  friends  in  urging  on  the 
Orange  marriage  was  the  hope  that,  once 
settled  abroad.  Princess  Charlotte  would 
lose  all  affection  for  England,  become 
identified  with  her  husband's  country,  and 
so  be  easily  induced  to  abdicate  her  own 
rights  in  favor  of  any  son  she  might  have 
who  would  be  educated  in  England.  If 
such  a  scheme  ever  existed,  its  authors  can 
have  had  but  a  very  false  conception  of 
her  character.  They  probably  reckoned 
on  her  impulsiveness  and  power  of  attach- 
ing herself  to  those  about  her  for  effacing 
her  early  impressions,  but  they  knew  no- 
thing of  the  real  strength  of  character  and 
lofty  idea  of  the  duties  to  which  she  might 
be  called,  which  all  the  faults  of  her  edu- 
cation had  been  unable  to  stifle. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  gone, 
and  the  influence  of  his  kind  and  conside- 
rate manners  was  no  longer  present  to  bias 
Princess  Chariotte  and  win  her  over  to  his 
wishes,  her  mind  dwelt  more  and  more  on 
the  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
weaning  her  from  En^^and,  and  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  frustrate  by  every 


means  in  her  power  such  a  design.  At 
the  same  time  she  seems  to  have  wishdd 
to  face  all  the  duties  of  her  new  situation 
in  a  thoroughly  honest  spirit ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  frivolity  in  the  tone  of  her  letters 
at  this  period ;  they  express  a  great  wish 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  future,  some 
dread  of  it,  generally  sad  impressions  of 
life,  and  a  nervous  anxiety  to  keep  about 
her  the  few  friends  she  really  loved.  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  flattered  herself 
with  the  idea  of  any  real  attachment  be- 
tween herself  and  her  future  husband,  but 
simply  to  have  hoped  for  a  quiet  life  with 
him;  at  eighteen  years  old  she  had  al- 
ready gone  through  so  much  vexation  and 
so  many  trials  that  peace  alone  was  all  she 
longed  for.  Happiness,  or  the  possibility 
of  anything  beyond  the  absence  of  positive 
annoyance,  she  seems  to  have  had  no  ^th 
in  as  regarded  herself.  Her  own  afiairs 
did  not,  however,  entirely  engross  her, 
even  in  this  great  crisis  of  her  life.  She 
had  been  very  anxious  that  a  lady  whom 
she  had  known  from  childhood  should 
consent  to  be  one  of  her  attendants,  in  case 
any  choice  was  left  her  in  forming  her  es- 
tablishment She  believed  the  lady  to  be 
well  qualified  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  help 
to  her  in  a  situation  < which'  (as  she 
writes)  *  may  be  a  very  painful  and  diffi- 
cult one,  with  few  about  me  I  could  trust 
or  like.'  The  lady  in  question,  however, 
had  refused  to  entertain  the  idea,  alleging 
as  a  reason  that  her  own  home  duties 
claimed  her  whole  time.  Charlotte,  far 
from  being  offended,  as  she  might  have 
been,  describes  the  whole  transaction  in 
the  most  generous  terms  to  her  friend  and 
correspondent,  dwelling  principally  on  her 
own  remorse  at  having  placed  the  lady  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  refusing,  and 
throwing  herself  entirely  into  the  lady's 
view  of  the  matter,  much  as  it  pained  her. 
She  tells  her  friend  of  the  affiur,  and  writes 
thus: — 

'Perhaps  I  was  doubly  selfish  in  having  so 

fixed  my  eyes.  This  I  cannot  but  say,  that ^"s 

reasons  are  too  good,  too  sensible,  and  too  or- 

fent  not  at  once  to  strike  conviction.  Had  I  at 
rst  allowed  myself  to  think  of  them,  the  truth 
might  have  flasned  across  my  mind,  and  prevented 
the  proposal  ever  reaching  her  ears.  Idonotr^^ret 
it,  as  it  may  be  one  of  the  few  proofs  I  can  give  of 
the  worth  of  the  admiration  I  have  ever  expressed. 
.  .  .  Her  ever  leaving  her  husband  would  be 
wholly  out  of  die  question  and  impossible,  and  I 
sincerely  applmnd  her  the  more  for  following  out 
the  line  of  conduct  she  has  marked  out  for  herselC 
I  wish  not  and  will  not  nrge  more  to  distress  her, 
or  make  another  refos«l  pamfvL' 
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She  goes  on,  however,  to  enter  into  va- 
rious plans  which  show  how  much  she  had  the 
appointment  at  heart,  and  how  much  pain 
the  refusal  gave  her,  but  still  with  the  same 
generous  anxiety  to  defend,  as  it  were,  the 
person  in  question  for  the  resolution  she 
had  taken.  There  must  have  been  in  the 
Princess  a  generosity  and  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice very  unusual  in  a  young  person,  and 
still  more  unusual  in  royalty,  to  make  her  take 
so  unselfishly  a  disappointment  which  the 
lady  who  caused  it  had  feared  might  alienate 
the  Princess  from  her  for  ever. 

With  reference  to  her  own  afi^rs,  she 
writes,  January  20,  1814,  betraying  doubt 
and  anxiety,  and  yet  still  a  wish,  if  she 
marries  the  Prince  of  Orange,  loyally  to  do 
her  duty  to  him  and  his  famUy : — 

*  My  fate,  I  feel,  is  an  ancertain  one  ...  at 
least  I  hope  I  have  the  prospect  of  enjoyine  all  the 
happiness  of  a  private  and  domestic  life  for  some 
years  (until  it  is  necessary  I  should  be  called  forth 
to  act),  with  the  power  of  royal  splendor  attached 
to  it,  to  be  called  forth  when  it  is  necessary  or 
agreeable ;  for  that  view  of  things  should  ever 
continue.  The  Prince  will  certainly  be  obliged, 
from  his  situation  and  connections,  to  join  and 
give  active  service ;  it  is  his  own  wish — and  cer- 
tainly in  that  case  would  be  mine,  that  I  should 
go  with  him — to  Holland  first,  and  then  to  diffe- 
rent places  in  Germany.  True,  all  this  is  in  un- 
certainty, though,  as  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  ar- 
ranged and  settled ;  and  consent  of  Parliament,  I 
fancy,  must  be  obtained  before  I  can  leave  Eng- 
land; however,  there  cannot  be  insurmountable 
difficulties.* 

The  idea  that  her  permanent  home  was 
to  be  abroad  had  evidently  at  this  time  not 
even  dawned  on  her.  With  the  exception 
of  what  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself  had 
said  to  her,  she  was  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
all  the  arrangements  concerning  her  mar- 
riage. She  had  been  forbidden  to  mention 
the  subject  to  her  mother ;  neither  her  fa- 
ther nor  her  grandmother  deigned  to  give 
her  the  least  idea  of  what  was  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  settled  for  her.  In  the  same 
letter  she  thus  describes  her  visit  to  Wind- 
sor for  her  Confirmation,  immediately  after 
her  engagement : — 

'  I  have  now  to  offer  you  a  thousand  apoloeies 
for  the  most  incoherent  and  scrawled  epistle  mat 
ever  was,  some  time  ago,  giving  you  an  account 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  things  have 
taken  in  my  future  fate :  I  hardly  knew  what  I 
wrote,  I  was  so  agitated.  I  went  through  quite 
an  ordeal  at  Windsor ;  what  with  congratuiations^ 
ill-concealed  joy,  as  ill-concealed  sorrowt  g9od  hu- 
mor and  bad  peeping  out^  my  Confirmation  and  the 
Sacrament,  and  litUe  jokes  and  witty  sayings  that 
were  circulating,  I  was  both  excessively  put  out 


and  overcome ;  and  when  I  returned  to  town,  was 
(juite  ill  for  some  days  afterwards.  I  made  a  fly- 
ing visit  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  returned  the 
day' after,  when  I  met  the  Duchess  *of  York,  all 
kindness  and  as  amiable  as  possible  about  it, 
very  happy  at  it,  as  she  is  extremely  fond  of  her 
nephew.  Ever  since,  I  have  remained  quietly  in 
London.  .  .  .  My  birthday  I  was  condemnea  to 
spend  alone.' 

These  passages  about  her  own  a£&irs  occur 
in  the  course  of  very  long  letters,  the  great- 
er part  of  which  are  devoted  to  her  friend's 
concerns  and  the  part  she  takes  in  them. 
Throughout  the  correspondence  it  is  very 
remarkable  how  even  at  the  most  critical 
periods  of  her  life  she  not  only  never  for- 
gets the  interests  of  others,  but  always 
seems  more  inclined  to  dwell  on  them  than 
on  herself.  It  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the 
m^iier  of  Royalty  to  show  a  flattering  inter- 
est in  those  they  address,  but  in  these  let- 
ters there  is  something  more  than  this: 
there  is  the  evidence  of  a  really  sympathe- 
tic nature  causing  her  always  to  put  herself 
in  the  place  of  others,  and  to  enter  into 
the  affairs  of  those  she  loved,  before  even 
thinking  of  her  own ;  and  the  same  force 
of  imagination  and  power  of  sympathy 
made  her  always  both  just  and  generous  to 
those  she  most  disliked.  Any  act  of  kind- 
ness from  her  father — anything  she  could 
find  to  praise  in  her  grandmother — she  never 
omits  to  chronicle,  and  seems  to  rejoice  in 
doing  so. 

The  subject  of  the  marriage  be^an 
to  be  publicly  discussed,  and  the  propnety 
of  sanctioning  the  removal  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  heiress  to  the  Crown  was 
much  disputed.  Though  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  dark  by  her  family,  and  for- 
bidden to  talk  on  the  subject.  Princess 
Charlotte  nevertheless  contrived  to  hear 
many  of  the  reports  afloat  She  wished  to 
know  all  that  was  said,  for  the  purpnose  of 
coming  herself  to  a  right  conclusion  re- 
garding the  conflicting  duties  she  might 
owe  to  her  foreign  husband  and  to  the  coim- 
try  she  might  one  day  have  to  govern.  It 
is  surely  creditable  to  her  that,  considering 
the  life  she  had  led  and  her  enthusiastic 
nature,  instead  of  exulting  in  the  prospect 
of  the  freedom  marriage  would  give  her, 
all  her  thoughts  on  the  subject  were  ear- 
nest and  serious,  influenced  only  by  the 
desire  conscientiously  to  attend  to  every 
claim  made  on  her  by  her  position.  She 
writes  on  February  i^\h^  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  far  older  head, 
and  that  ^ows  how,  in  all  the  heartless 
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transacrions  of  which  she  was  the  victim, 
her  heart  remained  true,  and  warm,  and 
upright.  After  thankmg  her  friend  for  her 
*  kindness  relating  to  a  future  event,  which 
I  believe  to  be  at  once  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  awful  step  in  ones  life/  she 
goes  on  to  say : — 

*  I  am  told,  God  knows  how  truly,  that  when 
declared  to  the  States-General,  it  did  not  please, 
'llie  Dutch  are  naturally  very  jealous,  and  they 
imagined  it  was  a  trial  to  annex  Holland  and  the 
conmierce  to  this  country  for  ever.  I  will  tell 
you,  too,  that  I  believe  the  subject  of  my  quitting 
this  country  will  be  made  a  cause  of  much  debate 
as  soon  as  Parliament  meets.  My  own  family ^ 
and  the  head  ofitt  too,  is  very  desirous  I  should 
leave  it,  which  I  cannot  say  I  am,  as  I  feel  natu- 
rally excessively  attached  to  the  country  I  was 
born  and  educated  in.  You  must  be  sensible, 
too,  that  I  have  been  as  yet  so  very  little  out,  and 
so  little  known,  that  I  am  nearly  a  stranger,  and 
leaving  it  with  that  impression  would,  I  think, 
never  do.  What  I  am  anxious  for  is,  that,  at  all 
events,  no  absolute  prohibition  shall  pass,  so  as 
wholly  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  going  even 
if  I  wished  it ;  forif  such  a  law  was  passed,  you 
will  be  aware  how  very  painful  it  mignt  hereafter 
be  to  me,  when  I  may  (with  truth  to^^  say  that 
he  may  be  liked  much  better  than  he  is  now.  For 
this  reason,  that  he  is  nearly  a  stranger  to  me, 
and,  as  you  may  suppose,  naturally  dying  of  shy- 
ness and  fear  predominant  in  all  his  few  visits  to 
me,  thoueh,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  all  kindness 
and  amiability,  and  endeavored  all  he  could  to 
make  me  more  at  my  ease,  and  to  soften  down 
the  visit  abroad.  This  is  so  much  the  sense  of 
all  his  letters,  that  I  cannot  but  think  of  it ;  my 
wishes  would  be  certainly  not  to  think  of  moving 
rom  England  for  a  year  at  least  after  the  event. 
.  .  .  As  to  anything  certain  or  settled  I  can- 
not tell  you  a  word,  as  I  have  not  heard  or  been 
told  anything  of  the  arrangements.  All  I  can 
therefore  tell  you  is,  that,  wnen  he  was  going  he 
told  me,  **  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible — 
March  the  soonest ;  I  should  think  the  end  of 
April."  It  now  may  be  sooner,  as,  from  a  letter 
I  got  yesterday,  he  seems  to  be  heartily  ennuyi 
in  Holland,  and  very  anxious  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  so,  the  moment  he  comes  and  he  has 
been  here  a  week,  it  will  take  place,  I  fancy,  as  I 
never  saw  any  one  in  such  a  hurry  for  it  to  be 
done  as  the  head  of  my  family  [her  father].  In 
his  letter  he  again  refers  to  his  wish  of  my  choos- 
ing ladies  from  among  my  own  friends.  .  .  , 
I  will  not  be  fool  enough  to  try  aild  makeyou  be- 
lieve that  it  was  an  unbiassed  choice.  Tiie  fact 
of  the  story  is,  that  they  were  so  anxious  always, 
and  feared  so  much  any  entrave  to  it,  that  when 
they  found  there  was  a  chance  they  contrived  to 
hurry  the  matter  on  so  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  hesitation  except  decidedly  yes  or  no,  .  , 
When  I  reflect  on  it,  I  believe  it — considering  my 
peculiar  and  delicate  situation — the  wisest  mea- 
sure I  could  adopt.  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  Con- 
naught  Place  [her  mother's  house]  on  the  7th  of 
last  month  [her  birthday],  but  not  to  dine  there. 
My  birthday  was  kept  quietly  at  home,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  cadeaux,  totally  neglected.  I 
thought  she  [her  mother]  ■  looked  ill  and  grown 
thin^  and  her  spirits  wretcnedly  bad  :  since  Uien  I 


have  not  been.  The  interdict  as  to  my  informing 
her  [of  her  marriage]  has  not  been  taken  off ;  but 
I  have  broken  through  it,  as  I  could  not  endure 
her  being  the  last  to  be  told  ot  what  so  nearly  af- 
fected her  child.  I  wrote  the  other  day  to  her, 
and  her  answer  was  better  than  I  had  hoped  to  re- 
ceive, as  I  happen  to  know,  from  the  best  authc- 
rity,  that  she  aid  not  like  it.  It  was  short,. and 
very  good-natured  to  me.     That  is  over    .    .    . 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  a 
large  and  affectionate  family,  and  Princess 
Charlotte's  warm-hearted  natiure  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  being  admitted  amongst 
them.  She  mentions  in  the  same  letter 
that  she  is  sending  over  dolls  and  cradles 
as  presents  to  his  youngest  sister  [then 
about  four  years  old,  afterwards  Princess 
Albert  of  Prussia],  *  the  very  little  Orange 
child '  of  whom  she  has  heard  amusing 
accounts,  and  of  whom  she  says,  *  a  little 
vive  thing  is  an  acquisition,  I  think,  gene- 
rally in  a  family ;  so  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  so  young  a  sister.  Last  night  brought 
me  a  letter  from  "la  Douairifere"  [the 
Dowager  Princess  of  Orange,  grandmo- 
ther to  the  Hereditary  Prince],  in  answer 
to  a  very  dutiful  one  I  wrote  her.  The 
young  Princess  [her  intended  mother-in- 
law,  wife  of  the  reigning  Prince]  I  am 
satisfied  I  shall  like.     .     .     .' 

On  the  whole  she  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things  and  take  as  cheerful 
a  view  as  she  could  of  the  future.  The 
next  letter,  dated  February  26th,  is  writ- 
ten in  a  merrier  mood  than  almost  any 
other  in  the  collection.  She  describes  how 
she  and  two  or  three  girls  of  her  acquaint- 
ance act  French  proverbs,  written  for  them 
by  her  governess.  Miss  Knight — the  gov- 
erness and  maids  forming  the  audience ; 
she  had  also  been  allowed  to  see  a  cou- 
rier, lately  arrived  with  despatches  from  the 
seat  of  war  in  Germany,  whose  account  of 
the  gossip  current  at  head-quarters  had 
amused  her.  As  usual,  she  enters  warmly 
into  all  her  correspondent's  interests.  Of 
her  own  affairs  she  reports : — 

*  The  interdict  [not  to  speak  of  her  marriage, 
though  it  was  everwhere  talked  about]  has  at  last 
been  taken  off  my  tongue.  Lord  liverpool 
[Prime  Minister]  was  with  me  the  othe^  day, 
to  say  I  might  now  write  and  inform  the  Princess 
[her  mother  J  of  it,  as  it  was  no  longer  to  be  kept 
secret,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  she  were  not 
the  first  informed  of  it  Indeed,  Lord  Clancarty, 
at  the  Hague,  had  orders  to  send  over  a  person  of 
high  rank  to  ask  me  for  the  Hereditary,  and  as 
he  was  either  on  his  way  or  soon  would  be,  I 
^might  tell  it  to  whom  I  liked ;  and  as  to  all  future 
arrangements,  I  should  be  informed  of  them  here- 
after.   As  yovL  may  believe  and  suppose,  from 
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the  moment  it  was  talked  of  here  so  universally  I 
could  not,  in  delicacy  of  feeling,  keep  it  from  my 
mother,  and  therefore  what  I  wrote  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  this  permission,  ^z&forfomCs 
sake.  It  went  off  better  than  I  expected,  for  I 
had  both  a  kind  and  good-humored  letter  on  it, 
which  I  communicated  to  higher  powers  [her  fa- 
ther}, and  in  a  few  days  I  propose  going  to  see 
her,  which  will  be  proper,  as  I  have  not  done  so 
since  my  marriage  oeing  announced  to  her.* 

In  these  references  to  her  mother,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  certainly  never  speaks  as  if 
blind  to  her  mother's  faults,  or  inclined  to 
espouse  her  cause  with  anything  like  vio- 
lent partisanship.  But  she  did  feel  that 
whatever  her  mother's  conduct  might  have 
been,  she  was  subjected  to  wanton  insult 
and  ungenerous  petty  persecution;  and 
.  certainly  none  can  blame  her  for  disre- 
garding her  father's  orders  as  to  the  time 
of  announcing  her  marriage  to  her  mother. 
In  the  recently  published  memoirs  of  Ba- 
ron Stockmar,  a  speech  is  attributed  to  her 
(after  her  marriage  to  Leopold)  to  the  ef- 
fect that  *  her  mother  was  bad,  but  she 
would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  her  father 
had  not  been  much  worse  ;*  and  this  has 
been  commented  on  as  showing  *  most  un- 
filial  impiety.'  But  when  reading  the  evi- 
dence in  her  own  letters  of  the  treatment 
she  experienced  from  both  parents,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  it;  indeed  she  must 
have  been  either  stupid  or  heartless  if  she 
could  have  avoided  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion. If  her  father  wished  to  keep  her 
from  her  mother,  one  would  have  thought 
he  would  have  tried  to  win  her  affection  for 
himself;  but  instead  of  this,  whilst  using  her 
as  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  he 
might  insult  her  mother  in  every  way,  he 
and  the  old  Queen  in  their  relations  with 
herself  still  continued  to  treat  her  as  a  child, 
or  rather  as  a  slave,  for  a  child  is  generally 
treated  with  personal  kindness,  whereas  in 
her  case  neither  kindness  nor  confidence 
was  shown.  Those  communications  which 
were  unavoidable  were  made  to  her,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  even  personally,  but 
through  Ministers.  She  goes  on  in  the 
same  letter  to  ask  her  friend  to  tell  her 
frankly  the  impression  the  marriage  makes 
on  the  outside  world,  adding : — 

•  Of  course  I  am  told  here  that  it  is  universally 
approved  of— mats  je  lie  me  fie  pas  h  beaucoup 
qWon  me  raconte.  As  to  an  establishment  or 
anything  relating  to  it,  I  am  auite  in  the  dark 
about  it :  le  bruit  court  that  it  is  all  to  be  left  to 
my  nomination.  What  could  I  desire  more  ?  but 
it  is  what  I  never  had  any  reason  to  expect' 


Confidence  and  kindness  had  never 
been  encountered  by  her  in  her  dealings 
with  her  family,  and  she  naturally  was  in- 
credulous about  them  now.  Where  she 
did  meet  with  sincerity  and  kindness,  she 
appreciated  them  all  the  more  fi'om  being 
so  unused  to  them.  She  appears  about 
this  time  to  have  made  another  attempt 
to  persuade  the  lady  before  alluded  to  (in 
the  event  of  any  choice  being  left  to  her) 
to  become  one  of  her  establishment ;  but 
the  lady  remained  firm  in  her  previous 
resolution,  and  Princess  Charlotte,  writing 
on  March  12th,  after  expressing  her  re- 
newed disappointment,  says : — 

'Though  it  [the  refusal]  has  destroyed  all  the 
plans  I  had  been  forming,  I  am  left  with  appro- 
oation  of  her  conduct';  I  implicitly  believe  every 
word  she  says  to  me.  ...  I  have  never 
found  her  otherwise  than  very  sincere  with  me, 
and  an  honorable  and  frank  refusal  is  almost  as 
handsome  as  a  generous  acceptance.  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  offended  or  displeased,  but  I 
much  regret ;  for,  in  the  difficult  situation  I  shall 
be  placed  in,  particularly  at  the  beginning,  who 
could  have  been  so  fit  as  her,  or  who  would  have 
so  conscientiously  filled  the  situation  ?  ' 

She  was  beginning  to  have  misgivings 
about  her  marriage.  Probably  in  the 
course  of  their  correspondence  she  had 
discovered  some  of  the  failings  in  her  fu- 
ture husband's  character ;  her  quick  per- 
ceptions had  detected  the  real  motives  of 
her  father  in  urging  on  the  marriage,  and 
her  sound  sense  showed  her  many  prac- 
tical objections.  She  certainly  was  be- 
ginning to  wish  and  hope  for  an  escape 
from  it,  for  she  writes  on  March  12  in  a 
very  different  tone  from  what  she  had  done 
before : — 

*  As  to  going  abroad,  I  beheve  and  hope  it  to 
be  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  I  fijid  by  high 
and  low  that,  naturally,  it  is  a  very  unpopular 
measure  in  England,  and  as  such  of  course  (as 
my  inclinations  do  not  lead  me  either)  I  could  not 
go  against  it,  and  besides  which,  I  have  now  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  it  is  decidedly  an  object  ana 
wish  of  more  than  one  to  get  rid  of  me  if  possible  in 
that  way.  The  event  is  not  now  to  take  place  cer' 
tainly  till  May  ;  but  about  when  I  cannot  really  say. 
I  shall  be  enchanted  to  see  you  again.  .  .  and,  as 
the  event  is  far  from  what  I  could  wishf  it  will 
soften  that  much  of  pain.     Apris  tout^   dearest 

,  you  are  far  too  sensible  not  to  know  that 

this  [marriage]  is  only  de  convenance,  and  that 
it  is  as  much  brought  about  hy  force  as  anything, 
and  by  deceit  and  hurry ;  though  I  grant  you  that, 
were  such  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  no  one 
could  be  found  so  unexceptionable  as  he  is.  I  am 
much  more  triste  at  it  than  I  have  ever  chosen  to 
write;  can  you  be  surprised? — a  twenty-four 
hours'  acquaintance,  too,  really,  and  where,  and 
how  ?  But  I  could  go  on  to  a  thousand  claims 
and  reasons  as  much  against  as  for.     No  more 
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on  it,  but  that  a  person  of  high  rank  has  arrived 
here  with  the  formal  letters  for  the  Prince  Regent, 
which  I  have  seen  and  got,  and  have  also  had  a 
formal  visit  from  him  and  Fagel,  with  Lord  Liver- 
pool ;  that  the  picture  i&  arrived,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  allows  15,000/.  for  the  jewels,  includ- 
ing the  setting  of  the  picture,  all  of  which  I  am 
to  order  and  make  choice  of  myself.  Will  you 
believe  that  not  a  single  word  has  dropped  either 
relative  to  residence,  establishment,  &c.  &c.?* 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  she  men- 
tions a  report  that,  amongst  expected  for- 
eign royalties,  the  Grand  Duchess  Cathe- 
rine of  Russia  is  coming  to  England.  This 
Princess  had  a  great  reputation  for  beauty 
and  cleverness;  Princess  Charlotte  had 
heard  much  gossip  about  her  through  some 
of  her  uncles  who  had  seen  her  in  Ger- 
many, and  she  was  therefore  naturally 
curious  about  her.  In  most  of  the  me- 
moirs and  histories  of  the  time,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Catherine's  influence  is  said  to 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  Princess 
Charlotte's  rupture  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  this  letter  shows  that  more 
than  a  month  before  she  ever  saw  the 
Grand  Duchess  she  was  already  thinking 
of  getting  out  of  an  engagement  which  she 
hated.  We  have  seen  her  a  short  time 
before  dwelling,  with  tolerable  satisfaction, 
on  the  prospect  of  travelling  abroad ;  now 
her  mind  was  running  on  all  the  imdoubted 
objections  to  the  marriage,  and  she  had 
again  become  feverishly  anxious  about 
arrangements  for  a  permanent  home  in 
England.  Though  sore  and  angry  with 
her  father  for  so  palpably  wanting  to  get 
rid  of  her,  she  still  at  this  time  respected 
his  wishes;  and  so  far  from  vehemently 
siding  with  her  mother  out  of  spite  to  him, 
she  says  in  this  same  letter  that  she  has  not 
been  to  feee  her  mother  from  prudence^ 
adding,  *  when  I  was  there,  I  was  told 
my  marriage  was  much  abused  and  disap- 
proved oi^  but  I  am  careful  what  I  believe 
there,^  Her  partisanship  for  her  mother 
was  therefore  certainly  not  blind. 

Unfortunately  for  us  this  letter  closes 
the  correspondence  for  some  time;  her 
friend  returned  to  London  and  was  with 
her  during  the  subsequent  events  preceding 
her  rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
These  events  have  been  often  related,  and 
again  quite  lately  in  the  memoirs  of  Baron 
Stockmar.  In  all  the  accounts  published 
the  rupture  is  attributed  to  political  rea- 
sons,— the  Princess's  determination  not  to 
leave  England,  and  her  partisanship  for 
her  mother  being  put  fonrard  as  the  osten- 


sible reasons.  But  her  correspondence 
shows  clearly  enough  that  no  such  causes 
would  have  weighed  with  her  if  she  had 
really  liked  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  she  at 
first  tried  and  hoped  to  do.  But  on  closer 
acquaintance,  after  his  return  to  England, 
she  found  less  and  less  to  like  in  him ;  and 
her  own  nature  was  too  passionate  and  too 
true  to  suffer  her,  even  for  the  sake  of 
escaping  from  the  slavery  in  which  she, 
lived,  to  marry  a  man  she  absolutely  dis- 
liked. It  was  this  simple  feeling  which  led 
her,  unconsciously  to  herself  perhaps,  to 
hold  out  so  resolutely  as  she  did  in  the 
course  of  her  negotiations  with  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  York,  on 
the  question  of  an  establishment  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  no  doubt  very  willing  that 
the  proposed  treaty  of  marriage  shoiUd  be 
broken  off  on  this  point,  but  in  reality  the 
rupture  came  firom  a  far  more  simple 
cause.  We  know  firom  an  eye-witness,  that 
the  immediate  rupture  followed  on  a  com- 
mon every-day  squabble.  Princess  Char- 
lotte wanted  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  ride 
with  her  in  the  riding-house;  he  made 
objections,  she  reproached  him  for  his 
want  of  attention ;  he  got  bored  with  her 
vehemence,  and  left  her  *  to  recover  her 
temper.*  It  was  a  dispute  which  would 
have  been  made  up  at  once  between  two 
people  who  had  any  real  liking  or  esteem 
for  each  other ;  but  as  it  was,  this  quarrel  tri- 
fling in  itself,  brought  to  a  climax  the  dislike 
which  had  been  growing  in  Princess  Char- 
lotte's mind  ever  since  she  had  had  opportu- 
nities of  watching  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  her  future  husband.  She  seems  to  have 
been  keenly  hurt  at  his  manner,  and  wrote, 
in  a  fit  of  temper,  that  very  evening  to  say 
she  would  never  marry  him. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  her  sudden  resolve.  His  letter 
in  reply  to  her,  which  has  been  published, 
shows  he  accepted  it  very  philosophically ; 
in  fact,  their  dislike  was  mutual,  for  both 
were  conscious  that  in  tastes  and  ideas 
they  were  utterly  unsuited  to  each  other. 
Princess  Charlotte  had  acted  on  impulse  in 
taking  this  bold  step,  and  she  was  urged 
to  pause.  It  was  reported  that  she  asked 
the  lady  who  was  with  her  when  she  wrote 
the  letter  to  light  a  candle  for  her  to  seal  it,  * 
but  the  lady  refused,  saying, '  she  would 
not  hold  a  candle  to  so  rash  a  step.'  The 
Princess  agreed  to  defer  sending  off  the 
fetter  till  next  day ;  but  in  diis  case,  second 
thoughts,  if  they  had  caused  her  to  waver, 
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would  not  have  been  for  the  best.  Her 
hasty  resolve  was,  indeed,  the  wisest  thing 
she  could  have  done  for  the  eventual  hap- 
piness of  both  herself  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Truly'  the  immediate  conse- 
quences were  very  terrible  to  herself;  she 
was  punished  more  severely  than  she 
expected ;  but  still  she  had  done  right,  and^ 
her  reward  came  at  length.  She  certainly 
had  not  the  submissive  temper  of  a  well- 
brought-up  Princess,  who  should  accept 
without  questionings  the  husband  chosen 
for  her ;  but  then  she  had  both  stronger 
feelings  and  more  character  than  most  girls 
of  her  age,  whether  Princesses  or  not ;  she 
had  had  no  schoohng  into  propriety  and 
sweetness,  no  guidance  but  that  of  her 
own  honest  instincts.  The  whole  thing  re- 
solved itself  into  the  fact  that  she  dishked 
the  man,  felt  she  could  never  do  her  duty 
by  him,  and  therefore  would  undergo  any 
suffering  rather  than  marry  him.  It  need- 
ed no  intrigues  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Catherine  or  any  one  else  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  did 
not. 

Another  version  of  the  history  is  that 
she  broke  off  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
because  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Coburg,  who  had  come  to  Eng- 
land about  that  time.  This  notion  is 
equally  disproved  in  this  correspondence, 
for  at  that  time  all  she  knew  of  the 
Prince  of  Coburg  was  having  heard  of  him 
as  a  supposed  admirer  of  a  young  lady  of 
her  acquaintance ;  as  such  he  was  pointed 
out  to  her  at  one  of  the  few  parties  at 
Carlton  House  at  which  she  had  been 
allowed  to  appear,  and  she  had  then  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  he  was  so  hand- 
some she  wondered  the  young  lady  in 
question  did  not  feel  more  flattered.  No 
nearer  acquaintance  then  took  place ;  and 
though,  after  the  rupture  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  declared,  it  is  certain  that 
Prince  Leopold,  informed  of  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Princess  for  him,  had  had  the 
idea  suggested  to  him  of  returning  as  a 
suitor  for  her  hand  in  a  year  or  two's  time, 
when  the  storm  was  blown  over,  it  was  long 
before  the  poor  Princess  herself,  as  we  shall 
see  by  her  subsequent  letters,  had  the  least 
notion  of  such  happiness  being  in  store  for 
her. 

The  Prince  Regent  was  totally  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  his  daughter's  feelings. 
He  looked  upon  her  rupture  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  merely  as  an  act  of  diso- 


bedience to  himself.  He  did  not  appre- 
ciate in  the  least  her  strength  of  character, 
and  imagined  her  conduct  must  be  the 
consequence  of  bad  advice,  of  intrigues 
amongst  her  friends,  deeming  it  impossible 
that,  even  if  she  had  ideas  or  a  will  of  her 
own,  she  should  venture  to  assert  them 
unless  backed  up  by  his  enemies.  After  a 
short  interval,  during  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  bring  her  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (a  hopeless  endeavor,  as 
the  latter  was  as  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  as 
she  of  him),  the  Prince  Regent  resorted  to 
strong  measures,  suddenly  dismissing  her 
whole  household,  at  the  same  time  scold- 
ing her  personally  in  unmeasured  terms. 
The  consequence  was  that,  driven  to  des- 
peration, she  took  the  extreme  step  of 
rushing  out  of  the  house  and  taking  shelter 
with  her  mother  in  Connaught  Place.  The 
circumstances  are  well  known,  and  are 
told  with  great  detail  in  Miss  Knight's 
Memoirs.  The  boldness  of  the  step  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  see, 
by  the  light  of  these  letters,  the  struggles 
she  had  gone  through,  and  the  treatment 
she  had  received  from  her  father  and  his 
friends  for  months  before,  and  realize  the 
utter  despair  she  must  now  have  felt 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  herself  sur- 
rounded by  strangers  probably  instruct- 
ed to  coerce  her  in  every  way.  The 
flight  to  her  mother's  took  place  on  the 
1 2th  July,  1 8 14;  she  was  carried  back  to 
Carlton  House  the  same  night,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  removed  to  Cranboume 
Lodge,  in  Windsor  Park,  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  attendants,  who  had  orders  to 
prevent  her  receiving  visits  from  any  of 
her  own  friends.  She  was,  however,  per- 
mitted (though  under  many  restrictions)  still 
to  write  occasionally  to  her  old  correspon- 
dent, who  had  never  come  forward  in  all 
these  matters,  and  against  whom  the  inter- 
dict was  consequently  less  severe  than 
against  others,  though  even  she  was  not 
allowed  to  pay  the  Princess  a  farewell 
visit  before  leaving  London  for  her  winter 
home.  An  express  permission  was  given 
her  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  write,  but 
only  under  condition  of  sending  her  letters 
under  cover  to  Lady  Ilchester,  the  new 
Lady-in-Waiting.  Princess  Charlotte's 
first  letter  from  Cranboume  Lodge  is  dated 
August  loth ;  in  it  she  says  she  does  not 
know  what  rules  and  regulations  there  are, 
but  that  since  she  has  been  there  no  one 
has  called  even  to  write  his  name  down, 
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and  that  she  has  not  seen  a  soul.  She 
thinks,  that  if  her  friend  made  a  special  re- 
quest to  the  Prince  Regent  to  be  allowed 
to  see  her,  it  could  scarcely  be  refused,  but 
she  is  doubtful.  On  the  24th  she  writes 
again  to  urge  her  friend  to  ask  his  permis- 
sion. She  tells  her  she  is  ordered  to  Wey- 
mouth for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and 
complains  of  pains  in  her  chest,  adding, 

*  I  fear  Time  alone  will  be  of  use  to  cure  this 
as  well  as  many  other  evils  one  has  to 
combat  with  in  this  world.'  On  September 
6th  she  writes  that  the  permission  she  had 
asked  to  see  her  friend  (who  was  to  be  ab- 
sent above  a  year)  had  been  refused, — 

*  with  a  clause,  too,  of  no  visits  being  allowed  till 
my  return  from  Weymouth.    This  has  made  me 

?uite  hopeless  and  spiritless.  ...  At  Weymouth 
hope  not  to  remain  more  than  a  month.  Going 
there  is  a  devoir  for  my  health ;  certainly  I  stand 
very  much  in  need  of  being  recruited  in  health. 
...  I  return  here  afterwards  and  probably  re- 
main until  Christmas,  or  after  that.  If  you  will 
write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  I  shall  feel  it 
very  kind  of  you,  and  I  will  not  fail  in  writing ; 
only  consider  that  if  you  do  not  always  get  my 
letters  it  is  not  my  fault,  and  that  I  have  written  ; 
and  I  shall  think  the  same  if  I  do  not  hear  from 
you.  .  .  .  What  may  or  may  not  happen,  God 
only  can  tell :  for  those  who  are  happy,  looking 
forward  is  a  happy  reflection ;  for  those  unhappy, 
a  sorrowful  one  of  uncertainty.  Should  I  nave 
any  commissions  (to  you  I  cannot  call  them  com- 
mands) I  will  give  them  to  you;  but  what  I  am 
to  give  you  I  know  not,  but  that  of  not  forgetting 
me,  or  believing  all  you  may  hear  about  me,  for  I 
am  aware  many  stories  may  be  in  circulation,  and 
may  reach  your  ears.' 

Alluding  again  to  the  refusal  of  per- 
mission to  see  her  friend — which  was  the 
more  uncalled  for,  as  the  only  part  her 
friend  had  taken  in  the  late  events  had 
been  an  endeavor  to  patch  up  the  squabble 
which  led  to  the  final  rupture  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange — she  repeats, — 

*how  bitter  a  mortification  it  is,  heightened  by  bad 
spirits  and  presentiments  of  God  knows  what  all. 
.  .  .  There  are  pains  and  pangs  that  come  some- 
times, and  make  one  think  one's  heart  will  quite 
break,  is  it  not  so  ?  This  is  a  grave  letter,  I  fear, 
very  grave ;  I  have  tried  not  to  make  it  more  so 
than  I  could  help  :  could  I  write  all  over  again,  it 
would  be  still  more  so.  ...  I  wish  and' I  pray 
for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  all  that  can  add 
to  it ;  and  that  when  we  meet,  it  may  be  under 
happier  auspices  and  circumstances.  I  can  onlv 
offer  you  my  best  wishes ;  it  is  little.  .  .  .  will 
you  accept  the  enclosed  trifle  ?  it  is  only  that,  but 
all  I  have  to  offer  of  my  own,  for  I  have  no  means 
of  any  sort  to  procure  what  might  be  more  worthy 
of  your  acceptance.* 

In'  Miss  Knight's  Memoirs  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  complaints 
against  his  daughter  concerned  her  extra- 


vagance, and  it  would  seem,  from  the 
concluding  sentence  we  have  quoted,  that, 
amidst  all  her  other  mortifications,  she  was 
at  this  time  also  deprived  of  pocket  money. 
The  number  of  petty  restrictions  under 
which  she  suffered  appears  inconceivable, 
and  could  only  have  been  devised  to  tor- 
ment and  punish  her.  She  went  to  Wey- 
mouth, desponding  and  sad,  with  no  kind 
word  from  any  one,  and  no  apparent  hope 
to  brighten  the  future.  Indeed,  the  dread 
of  being  forced  into  some  other  unconge- 
nial marriage  seems  never  to  have  been 
absent  from  her  mind  at  this  time,  and, 
worse  than  this  possible  evil,  was  the  ever- 
present  sense  of  daily  mortification  and 
coercion,  and  separation  from  the  few 
friends  to  whom  from  habit  and  congenial 
disposition  she  had  become  attached.  It 
she  might  have  been  allowed  only  to  re- 
turn to  the  schoolroom  life  she  had  led, 
with  those  friends  who  had  been  about  her 
before  all  these  events,  she  would  have 
been  comparatively  happy,  but  even  ot 
that  amount  of  comfort  she  saw  no  hope. 
Her  friend  had  lingered  on  in  London  in 
hopes  of  still  being  allowed  to  see  her,  but 
in  vain.  On  October  23rd  she  writes 
from  Weymouth  again.  After  entering 
with  her  usual  affectionate  solicitude  into 
all  matters  affecting  her  friend,  she  says  ot 
herself: — 

*  I  have  given  up  the  warm  baths,  and  bathe 
now  entirely  in  the  open  sea,  which  braces  me. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Kent  [the  doctor],  who  is  here  con- 
stantly to  attend  me,  says  that  all  my  complaints 
proceed  from  nerves,  and  that  they  should  be 
soothed  instead  of  irritated,  and  everything  done 
to  quiet  them.  They  are  not  certamly  as  they 
should  be;  but  then,  as  you  say,  I  am  not  in  a 
dangerous  way,  and  I  have  always  to  reflect  there 
is  that  would  cure  me  if  adopted,  and  that,  if  not, 
I  can  but  go  on  in  the  tedious  way  I  am  in  now — 
sometimes  better  and  then  again  worse — exactly 
as  things  are.  ...  I  sail  a  good  deal  and  make 
parties  to  sea,  ce  qui  passe  le  temps,  and  kills 
thought,  which  I  find  of  great  use  to  me.  The 
sea-air  really  is  of  use  to  me,  I  think,  and  there- 
fore it  is  always  permitted.' 

A  great  gap  ensues  now  in  the  corre- 
spondence, and  from  the. next  letter  it  is 
evident  that  the  kind  of  imprisonment  in 
which  Princess  Charlotte  was  held  was  in- 
creased in  severity,  and  that  the  system  of 
tyranny  pursued  against  her  was  carried 
now  to  such  lengths  that  all  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  friends  she  most  loved 
was  suppressed.  We  learn  from  Miss 
Knight's  Memoirs  that  when  the  Princess 
came  to  town,  in  the  spring  of  181 5,  she 
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was  still  kept  secluded  from  all  her  friends, 
and  almost  from  society ;  the  only  amuse- 
ment allowed  her  being  a  weekly  visit  to 
the  theatre.  Instead  of  the  establishment 
of  ladies  chosen  by  herself,  which  she  had 
hoped  for,  she  was  surrounded  by  a  new 
set  of  persons  placed  about  her  by  her  fa- 
ther, all  previously  strangers  to  her,  and 
many  of  whom  she  disliked.  It  was  while 
she  was  leading  this  life  that  the  next  let- 
ter of  the  series  before  us  was  written  from 
Warwick  House,  July  23rd,  1815.  In  it 
she  thanks  her  friend  for  a  letter  she  has 
at  fast  received,  and  explains  how  no  for- 
mer ones  have  ever  reached  her,  any  more 
than  those  she  had  herself  written  had 
reached  her  friend,  *  only  showing  the  tricks 
played  with  my  letters.'  After  entering 
into  many  particulars  concerning  mutual 
friends,  she  goes  on  to  say : — 

*  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  going  off  to  Wey- 
mouth. ...  I  cannot  choose  for  myself,  I  am 
quite  dependent ;  such  is  my  hard  fate*  ...  I 
have  haa  a  dull  season  in  town  since  April ;  how- 
ever I  go  to  the  plays  and  operas  once  or  twice 
a-week.  I  like  music  and  dancing  still  too  well 
not  to  enjoy  the  latter,  and  the  former  on  account 
of  Miss  0*Neil,  who  beats  anything  that  ever  has 
yet  been  seen  or  ever  will  be  again,  I  think.* 

She  proceeds  to  explain  that  her  depar- 
ture from  town  is  hurried  to  get  her  out  of 
the  way  of  the  dissensions  and  discussions 
in  the  Royal  family,  on  account  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with 
the  Princess  of  Solms,  who  had  been  di- 
vorced from  her  previous  husband,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Queen  refused  to 
receive  her.  Though,  as  we  have  seen. 
Princess  Charlotte  had .  no  love  for  her 
stem  grandmother,  she  was  yet  generous 
enough  to  feel  for  her  in  her  difficulties, 
and  to  praise  her  warmly  when  she  could. 
She  writes : — 

« 

*  The  Queen's  conduct  I  hope  you  will  admire 
as  I  think  it  deserves ;  indeed,  the  whole  country 
is  with  her.  The  discussions  in  the  familv  are 
grievous,  and  the  terms  they  are  on  very  bad; 
she  has  been  nearly  dead  with  all  she  has  gone 
through.  ...  As  to  me,  nothing  can  be  so 
wretchedly  uncertain  and  uncomfortable  as  my 
situation  ;  no  changes  for  the  better.  I  sec  no- 
thing oi'him  [her  father]^  though  next  door^  and 
indeed  now  one  yard  serves  us  both,  for  there  is 
no  entrance  here  now  but  through  Carlton  House 
yard.  I  am  allowed  to  see  but  few  of  those  I 
r^y  like,  though  a  large  list  has  been  given ; 
but  whom  I  could  not  like  to  receive  I  have  never 
invited  here.  The  same  ladies  continue;  there 
are  not  many  of  them  agreeable  to  me,  some  far 
from  it,  but  the  evil  one  knows  is  better  than 
what  one  does  not.  .  .  .  My  family  are  very  kind 
to  me,  as  far  as  they  can  be ;  but  you  know  they 


can  say  and  do  nothing,  but  yet  one  likes  to  see 
and  feel  affection.  ...  I  am  grown  thin,  sleep 
ill,  and  eat  but  little.  Baily  [the  doctor]  says  my 
complaints  are  all  nervous,  and  that  bathing  and 
sailing  will  brace  me ;  but  I  say  oh  no  I  no  good 
can  be  done  whilst  the  mind  and  soul  are  on 
the  rack  constantly,  ^d  the  spirits  forced  and 
screwed  up  to  a  certainpitch.  ...  I  always  think 
six  months  got  over  of  the  dreadful  life  I  lead,  six 
months  gained;  but  when  the  time  comes  for 
moving  from  place  to  place,  I  do  it  with  reluc- 
tance, from  never  knowing  my  lot  or  what  next 
may  befall  me.  ^^ Espirance  et  Constance*^  is  my 
motto,  and  alone  supports  me  in  it  alL* 

It  is  evident  from  these  letters,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  she  entertained  no 
idea  of  Prince  Leopold  intending  to  come 
forward  as  a  suitor,  or  she  would  never 
have  written  in  so  hopeless  a  strain.  She 
seems  to  have  anticipated  nothing  better 
than  another  mariage  de  cavenance,  br  the 
continuation  of  the  life  she  was  leading, 
separated  from  the  friends  to  whom  she 
only  clung  the  more  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  were  separated  from  her.  For- 
tunately for  her,  her  mother  had  gone 
abroad  by  this  time,  so  that  element  of 
discord  was  removed.  On  September 
15th,  she  writes  again  from  Weymouth, 
thanking  her  friend  for  never  having  attri- 
buted her  strange  silence  to  neglect,  say- 
ing:— 

*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  dread  so  much 
as  being  forgot  by  my  friends,  or  their  thinking 
they  are  by  me  in   return.      Could  you   have 
thought  that  was  your  fate,  I  must  deeply  have 
regretted  it.     But,  like  other  people  and  things, 
I  should  have  imagined  my  crocodile  luck  pursued 
me,  and  that,  as  usual,  I  was  misrepresented.  .  .  . 
It  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  the  time  past  or  the 
time  to  come ;  I  don't  know  which  is  most  pain- 
ful, the  past  or  the  future.  .  .  .  You  hope  I  am 
more  comfortable,  and  well  you  may,  for  I  am  far 
from  it  at  present  in  every  way.     My  life  is  quite 
that  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  hour  to  hour, 
and  total  ignorance  as  to  what  my  fate  is  to  be, 
where  to  go,  and  how  things  are  to  be  arranged. 
One  lady  has  resigned,  but  remains  on  to  please 
me,  because  I  thmk  an  evil  one  knows  is  oetter 
than  what  one  does  not  know.    A  new  on^  is  to  be 
appointed ;  I  don't  know  who  she  may  bie.    I  am 
torn  one  is  actually  fixed  on,  but  I  am  not  to  be 
any  wiser  till  I  move  from  hence.     I  cannot  wish 
to  go  from  here  while  the  whole  of  my  family  are 
in  such  an  unfortunate  divided  state     [They  had 
all  quarrelled  on  the  question  of  receiving  the  new 
Duchess  of  Cumberland.]     Happily  for  me,  being 
here  I  am  out  of  it  all,  for  which  I  devoutly  thank 
God.    I  wish,  being  so,  to  keep  as  long  neutral  as 
possible.    The  Queen  has  been  quite  the  saving 
of  this  country  by  her  struggle  for  its  morality  ; 
I  only  fear  she  will  sink  under  it,  and  indeed  her 
life  at  this  moment  is  beyond  everything  precious. 
The  country  must  and  do  look  up  to  her  with  ad- 
miration.   As  to  myself,  I  assure  you  I  cannot 
express  all  diat  I  feel  .for  her  and  towards  her. 
All  this  you  may  easily  believe  affects  my  mind 
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and  spirits  not  a  little,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
sources  of  unhappiness  I  have.* 

Here  the  series  of  letters  terminated  for 
a  time.  The  life  of  restraint  and  seclu- 
sion that  the  Princess  had  now  led  for  a 
year  was  to  be  continued  some  months 
longer;  but  early  in  1816  Prince  Leopold 
returned  to  England  to  propose  for  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  Her  father  probably 
thought  that  by  this  time  she  had  been 
sufficiently  punished;  the  desire  of  the 
country  to  see  her  married  may  also  have 
weighed  with  him ;  and  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  have  gone  smoothly  and  prospe- 
rously up  to  the  wedding  itself,  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1 816.  We  have  seen  that 
Princess  Charlotte  had  admired  Leo- 
pold's good  looks  when  she  first  saw 
him  in  1814;  and,  as  soon  as  she  knew 
more  of  him,  his  great  qualities  filled 
her  with  admiration.  She  had  longed 
for  the  affection  and  sympathy  denied 
her  in  her  miserable  girlhood;  now  she 
found  both  in  the  fullest  measure,  and 
her  happiness  was  just  as  great  as  her 
former  misery  had  been  extreme.  The 
troubles  she  had  passed  through  had,  how- 
ever, not  been  without  their  uses  to  her ; 
we  can  trace  in  the  letters  themselves  how 
her  mind  and  character  had  ripened  under 
them,  and  the  change  in  her  tone  of  speak- 
ing of  her  grandmother  and  her  other  re- 
lations shows  that  instead  of  hardening  her, 
her  griefs  had  only  made  her  more  sensi- 
ble to  kindness ;  even  where  she  had  much 
to  find  fault  with,  she  was  ever  anxious  to 
praise  all  she  could,  and  to  record  the  few 
kindnesses  she  received. 

Everybody  knows  that  her  marriage  was 
perfectly  happy,  but  it  is  only  by  recollect- 
ing her  former  misery  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate what  her  happiness  was.  In  the  place 
of  constant  petty  coercion,  indulgence; 
instead  of  isolation,  loneliness,  and  suspi- 
cion, sympathy  and  confidence  in  their 
fullest  measure — and  the  society  of  all  the 
old  friends  she  loved,  as  well  as  of  many 
firesh  ones  whose  talents  or  goodness  could 
recommend  them  to  her.  And  this  hap- 
piness did  not  spoil  her  any  more  than  ad- 
versity had  hardened  her ;  the  few  letters 
preserved  after  her  marriage  breathe  the 
same  spirit  of  unselfishness,  humility,  grati- 
tude for  kindness  and  generous  thought 
for  others,  as  the  earlier  ones,  with  a  more 
refined  and  higher  tone  pervading  alL 
Though  tHeir  natures  were  very  different, 
there  could  not  be  moie  perfect  harmony 


than  existed  between  her  and  Leopold. 
She  was  impulsive,  quick-tempered,  eager, 
and  impetuous;  he  was  quiet,  cautious, 
reserved,  and  grave ;  but  those  who  lived 
with  them— especially  her  old  friends — 
could  not  help  being  touched  and  amused 
by  the  change  wrought  in  her  by  the  in- 
fluence of  this  temperament  so  unlike  her 
own.  All  her  littie  roughnesses  quieted 
down,  her  vehement  expressions  of  likes 
and  dislikes  were  restrained  by  a  reproving 
look  or  word.  Leopold  at  that  time  spoke 
but  little  English;  they  usually  talked 
French  together,  and  when  her  tongue  and 
her  high  spirits  were  carrying  her  beyond 
the  bounds  of  dignity  or  prudence,  she 
would  be  cheeked  by  his  '  Doiuement,  ma 
chire,  daucementJ  She  called  him  *  Douce- 
nteni ;  '  but  she  took  his  advice,  acted  on 
it,  and  indeed  thought  of  nothing  but 
pleasing  him,  and  showing  her  gratitude 
for  the  happiness  he  had  brought  her.  He 
on  his  part  felt  the  bright  influence  of  her 
sunny  disposition,  her  liveliness  and  warmth 
of  heart,  on  his  own  naturally  melancholy 
and  somewhat  morbid  nature.  For  sudi 
it  seems  to  have  been  even  then  before 
misfortune  had  clouded  it.  Her  bright- 
ness was  just  what  he  wanted;  and  the 
peculiarities  of  each  seem  to  have  com- 
pleted what  was  wanting  to  the  other. 
Tennyson  has  said  that  the  dearest  bond 
of  love  is  '  not  like  to  like,  but  like  in 
difference,'  and  their  love  realized  this 
saying.  Of  their  union  it  might  truly  be 
said  that 

'  she  set  herself  to  man, 
As  perfect  music  unto  nohle  words  ; 
Ana  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ*d  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love.' 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  only  a  few 
short  notes  written  during  her  married  life, 
for  her  fiiend  was  near  her,  and  their  con- 
stant intercourse  made  letters  unnecessary. 
Of  the  few  she  wrote  there  is  one  dated 
firom  Claremont,  December  3, 18 16,  short- 
ly after  taking  possession  of  this  new  home; 
she  says : — 

*  We  lead  a  very  quiet  and  retired  life  here, 
but  a  very  ifery  happy  one.  I  think  you  will  be 
delighted  with  the  nouse  and  place ;  tne  latter  is 
not,  of  course,  in  its  greatest  beauty  at  this  time 
of  year,  although  Uie  verdure  is  still  great  and 
the  trees  keep  ueir  leaves  wonderfully.  The  for- 
mer is  not  furnished  as  it  cught  and  tx  to  be ;  but 
one  cannot  do  all  and  everything  at  once,  and  in 
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these' times  one  must  be  careful — indeed,  one  can- 
not be  too  much  so.  .  .  .  I  know  you  have  al- 
ways loved  me,  and  I  know  how  much  too,  and 
that  you  were  very  anxious  for  this  marriage, 
which,  as  it  makes  my  whole  happiness,  I  shall  never 
forget,  and  always  love  you  all  the  better  for.* 

A  touch  of  her  husband's  cautious  cha- 
racter comes  out  in  her  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  prudence  *in  these  times.' 
She  had  now  obtained  the  realization  of 
the  hope  she  had  expressed  in  the  early 
days  of  her  first  engagement  *  to  be  per- 
mitted to  lead  a  quiet  and  domestic  life, 
with  the  power  of  Royal  splendor  attach- 
ed to  it,  to  be  called  forth  when  useful  or 
agreeable  * — ^though  in  point  of  fact  it 
never  was.  Just  before  her  marriage  she 
had  talked  of  looking  forward  to  living 
much  in  London  and  enjoying  society; 
but  very  soon  all  thoughts  of  amusement 
beyond  her  own  home  faded  from  her 
mind.  Her  country  home,  her  charities, 
her  garden,  and  her  beloved  music,  all 
shared  with  her  husband,  filled  up  her  time 
and  thoughts.  Leopold  shared  her  love 
for  music ;  their  rare  visits  to  London  were 
chiefly  made  for  the  sake  of  going  to  the 
opera  to  hear  any  very  good  music,  or  to 
the  play  to  improve  Leopold's  English. 
There  are  those  who  can  still  remember 
these  visits  to  the  theatre,  in  which  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  provided  herself  with  the 
book  of  the  play,  to  go  over  it  and  explain 
it  to  Leopold  as  it  went  on.  He  learnt 
quickly  enough  imder  her  bright,  happy 
teaching  and  merry  ways.  Her  gratitude 
for  his  kindness  to  her  is  touching  in  its 
humility :  she  writes  to  tell  her  fiiend  how 
he  has  planned  an  excursion  to  London 
for  her,  to  hear  a  particular  opera,  and 
his  unselfish  devotion  in  insisting  on  taking 
her, '  though  himself  so  unwell  he  was  not 
fit  for  it,  but  he  will  not  have  me  disap- 
pointed.' Whilst  indulging  her  thus,  his 
influence  on  her  in  more  serious  matters 
soon  became  apparent  Her  relations  with 
her  father  had  become  more  cordial :  we 
read  of  visits  to  Brighton;  of  an  inter- 
course which,  if  not  aflfectionate,  was  at 
least  fiiendly.  Her  father's  conduct  to 
her,  her  relations  with  her  own  family,  all 
seemed  to  have  faded  firom  her  mmd  in 
her  engrossing  affection  for  her  husband. 
In  the  sunshine  of  her  own  happiness  she 
forgot  all  her  old  grudges  and  annoyances, 
but  retained  her  old  affectionate  sympathy 
with  those  she  loved.  In  the  middle  of 
her  own  joy  she  was  full  of  thought  and 
solicitude  for  one  of  her  former  fiiends, 


who  was  at  that  time  in  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  an  only  child,  and  two  or  three  of 
her  letters  are  full  of  the  plans  she  is  mak- 
ing to  bring  that  friend  to  Claremont,  to 
devote  herself  to  her,  and  comfort  and 
soothe  her.  She  still  entered  into  all  the 
sorrows  of  others — even  those  she  most 
disliked.  She  had  been  greatly  prejudiced 
against  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  whose 
marriage  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
heartburning  in  the  Royal  family,  and 
whom,  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's  re- 
fusal to  receive  her,  she  had  herself  never 
seen.  We  have  seen  that  she  applauded 
the  Queen's  resolution,  and  therefore 
could  have  no  very  good  opinion  of  the 
Duchess,  but  nevertheless  when  she  heard 
of  her  having  had  a  most  dangerous  con- 
finement, and  of  having  lost  her  child  in 
January,  1817,  she  writes : — 

'  I  really  feel  quite  unhinged  and  unable  to  write 
after  an  express  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
announcing  to  me  the  melancholy  termination  of 
all  his  wishes  and  the  Duchess's,  and  of  all  her 
sufferings.  Her  fate  is  really  a  most  hard  and 
unfortunate  one.  I  never  felt  more  or  so  much 
for  any  one  I  did  not  personally  know  as  for 
her.'  .... 

A  day  or  two  later  she  says :  *  The  poor 
Cumberlands  are  in  the  greatest  distress 
and  aflfliction,'  and  she  *  hopes  people  will 
write  their  names  down  to  inquire,  for  they 
feel  so  much  any  little  attention,  or  what 
looks  like  kindness.'  They  were  then  liv- 
ing under  a  cloud  in  England. 

In  Baron  Stockmar's  Memoirs  there  is 
an  account  of  a  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke 
(afterwards  Emperor)  Nicholas  of  Russia 
to  Claremont.  Princess  Charlotte  de- 
scribes the  same  visit  in  the  following 
letter : — 

*  We  have  had  two  parties  and  a  third  yester- 
day for  the  Grand  Duke  since  I  wrote  to  you. 
We  are  now  once  more  alone  and  quiet,  which  I 
confess  suits  me  much  better,  and  I  prefer  it 
greatly ;  but  yet  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  re- 
member that  one  does  not  live  entirely  in  this 
world  for  ourselves.  We  took  the  Grand  Duke 
over  Hampton  Court  to-day,  and  from  there  he 
returned  to  town.  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible 
not  to  like  him — ^he  is  so  natural,  unaffected,  and 
good-humored.' 

This  passage  is  curious,  compared  with 
Stockmar's  impression  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
manner  as  'very  affected.' 

In  another  letter  dated  in  January,  1 8 1 7 , 
she  thanks  her  fiiend  for  her  congratula- 
tions on  her  birthday,  saying,  *  I  have  only 
cause  to  rejoice  at  it,  as  it  has  enabled  me 
to  make  others  happy,'  and  then  gives  an 
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account  of  the  little  festivities  on  the  oc- 
casion. Each  letter  is  full  of  allusions  to 
her  husband's  kindness,  his  anxiety  for  her 
pleasure,  and  her  own  admiration  for  him. 
His  picture  does  not  please  her, '  but  then 
I  know  I  am  difficult  to  please  in  anything 
of  a  likeness  of  him.'  He  is  always  thinkt 
ing  of  her  pleasure,  and  she  is  the  happies 
of  the  happy !  So  time  goes  on,  and  then 
come  complaints  of  feeling  unwell,  and 
next  allusions  to  her  approaching  confine- 
ment. She  anticipated  no  evil,  but  she 
was  not  without  her  serious  thoughts  about 
it.  In  September  she  writes  to  urge  her 
friend  to  come  and  see  her  'once  again 
before  a  certain  event.  I  am  not  in  bad 
spirits  about  it,  or  fHghtened,  yet  I  think 
it  is  a  very  anxious  and  awful  moment  to 
expect,  and  one  that  one  cannot  feel  quite 
unconcerned  about.  Thank  God !  I  am 
hitherto  very  well,  and  only  hope  to  con- 
tinue so.' 

The  last  letter  of  all  is  dated  October 
24th  (she  died  November  6th).  In  it  she 
says  *  she  continues  well ;  the  old  gentleman 
(Sir  Richard  Croft)  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  me,  and  makes  himself  very  agree- 
able  in  every  way  to  us,'  and  she  ends  by 
promising  that  her  fHend  shall  have  *  faith- 
ful details  of  all  things  when  they  happen.* 

Ten  days  afterwards  the  catastrophe 
occurred.  There  have  been  ample  details 
of  it  published  again  lately.  Humanly 
speaking,  it  might  have  been  prevented. 
The  pity  and  regret  it  inspires,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  enhanced  after  seeing 
in  this  correspondence  the  evidences  of 
the  noble  nature  of  her  who  was  so  sud- 
denly cut  off.  With  every  disadvantage 
that  a  neglected  childhood  and  a  loveless 
youth  could  give  her,  with  few  good  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  on  her  in  early 
youth,  she  yet  remained,  as  we  have  seen, 
upright,  sincere,  warm-hearted,  and  truth- 
ful :  surrounded  by  people  whose  morality 
was  governed  by  expediency,  she  clung  to 


what  she  believed  to  be  right;  not  a  fri- 
volous idea  or  a  selfish  thought  ever  seems 
to  have  swayed  her  in  either  happiness  or 
misery.  Her  character  was  strengthened 
by  adversity  and  sweetened  by  happiness, 
and,  seeing  what  she  was,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  her  husband,  on  losing  her,  should 
have  felt  as  if  a//  were  at  an  end  for  him, 
or  that,  amid  all  the  success  and  honor  of 
his  later  life,  that  one  great  afiliction  should 
have  remained  ever  present  to  him,  and 
that  one  memory  been  dearer  than  all  else 
to  the  day  of  his  own  death.  Thirty  years 
later,  he  loved  to  recall  with  the  old  friends 
who  had  known  her, '  that  warm  and  gene- 
rous heart*  His  second  marriage,  with 
the  angelic  Princess  Louise  of  Orleans, 
was  entirely  happy,  but  could  not  efbuce 
the  remembrance  of  his  first  great  happi- 
ness. In  memory  of  his  first  wife,  he  call- 
ed his  daughter  Chariotte.  Towards  all 
whom  she  had  known  he  retained  a  warm 
aflfection  through  life,  and  every  recollec- 
tion of  her  was  sacred.  The  outburst  of 
feeling  in  the  nation  at  her  death  must 
have  been  a  balm  to  his  sorrow.  It  did 
more ;  it  showed  how  true  the  heart  of  the 
nation  is ;  how  ready  to  appreciate  good 
in  its  rulers.  So  very  litde  was  kno\vn  of 
her  at  large,  and  yet  the  traces  of  her 
virtues  had  already  made  so  deep  a  mark 
amongst  the  people.  The  promise  which 
seemed  utterly  eclipsed  by  her  death  was 
revived  and  abundantly  fulfilled  by  the 
present  reign,  and  Leopold  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  all  his  hopes  for  England  realized 
and  fulfilled  by  the  niece  who  was  to  him 
as  a  daughter.  Who  can  doubt  that  in 
his  thoughts  of  later  years  this  fulfilment, 
by  those  he  loved  as  his  own  children,  of 
all  the  good  he  had  dreamed  of  doing 
himself  with  the  beloved  wife  of  his  youth, 
must  have  been  to  him  the  truest  balm  of 
sorrow,  a  source  of  pride  above  all  his 
other  achievements  in  politics  and  states- 
manship ? — Quarterly  Review. 
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PART  II. 

In  spite  of  the  tortuous  nature  of  his 
political  actions  and  the  blots  upon  his  pri- 
vate character,  iEneas  was  in  no  sense  a 
vicious  man.  It  is  true  that,  while  he  was 
Ntruggling  upwards,  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
avokI  many  false  situations  in  public  mat- 


ters, and  he  was  determined  tliat  no  false 
shame  should  prevent  him  in  his  endea- 
vors after  success.  In  private  life  he  made 
no  profession  of  being  better  than  his 
neighbors.  "Cohtinence  might  suit  a 
philosopher,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  was  im- 
fit  for  a  poet ;"  but  his  conscience  had 
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hindered  him  from  taking  Orders  till  ad- 
vancing years  had  cooled  his  passions,  and 
this  was  in  those  days  a  rare  concession  to 
moraUty.    The  culture  which  iEneas  had 
gained  from  his  studies  gave  him  a  delicacy 
of  mind  and  sensitiveness  of  perception, 
which  saved  him  from  coarse  and  open  of- 
fences against  current  social  decorum.  He 
had  done  many  things  which  probably  he 
wished  he  had  been  spared  the  necessity 
of  doing ;  but  poverty  sharpened  his  wits 
till  they  regarded  strict  honesty  as  clumsy 
blundering,  and  his  ambition,  which  had  all 
its  own  work  to  do,  neglected,  in  the  pres- 
sure of  business,  the  sharp  distinctions  to 
which  more  grovelling  minds  have  time  to 
attend.     His  letters  show  a  delightful  nai- 
veU  in  stating  his  real  position  and  disclos- 
ing his  intentions.    These  letters  he  delibe- 
rately allowed  to  come  down  to  posterity, 
and  in  this  he  certainly  is  a  strong  instance 
of  the  great  power  of  candor.     Every  man, 
however  much  he  had  to  conceal,  however 
much  he  might  shrink  before  judgment, 
would  still  stand  out  better  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity  if  they  could  see  his  real  motives 
than  if  they  were  only  left  to  guess  at  them. 
As  we  read  iEneas*s  letters  we  may  laugh 
sometimes  at  his  vanity,  or  feel  indignant 
at  his  efirontery,  or  despise  his  self-seeking 
while  we  admire  his  cleverness ;  but,  as  we 
read  on,  we  tend  to  feel  a  greater  liking  for 
him  personally.     How  many  men  who 
have  been  so  successful  dare  leave  behind 
them  so  clear  a  record  of  their  doings? 
How  many  politicians  (and  it  is  as  a  poli- 
tician iEneas  must  be  judged)  would  care 
that  all  the  correspondence  should  descend 
to  posterity,  in  which  they  hunted  for 
places,  or  violently  upheld  opinions  which 
they  afterwards  renounced?    Yet  in  the 
case  of  iEneas  these  are  the  materials  we 
possess, — materials  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  suppress  or  garble. 

Moreover,  iEneas  lived  in  an  age  of  tor- 
tuous policy  and  wonderful  success.  He 
himself  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Milan 
when  the  condottier-general,  Francesco 
Sforza,  suddenly  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Commonwealth,  whose  hireling  he  was, 
and,  after  subjecting  the  people  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  protracted  siege,  still  managed 
so  well  that  he  was  finally  hailed  by  their 
acclamations  Duke  of  Milan,  and  ruled 
them  securely  till  his  death.  It  was  a  time 
in  which  the  policy  of  which  Macchiavelli 
is  the  passive  analyst  was  unconsciously 
developing.  In  ^neas  we  see  this  policy 
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in  its  most  insinuating,  most  graceful,  most 
spontaneous  form.  He  disarmed  opposi- 
tion by  kindliness  and  suavity,  by  perfect 
inoffensiveness  of  character,  just  as  surely 
as  did  Caesar  Borja  by  the  assassin's  dagger 
and  the  poisoned  cup.  ^neas  and  Caesar 
Borja  equally  had  success  as  their  object ; 
but  -/Eneas  succeeded  by  never  making  a 
foe,  Caesar  Borja  hoped  to  succeed  by  never 
leaving  one  alive. 

This  is  the  key  to   the  character  of 
-^neas  :  he  represented  the  cultivated  and 
enfranchised  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  as 
guided  by  a  skilful  hand  through  the  mazes 
of  politics.    He  began  by  having  a  perfect- 
ly open  mind.      The    Renaissance  had 
taught  him  and  all  his  early  disciples  a  con- 
tempt for  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  an  entire  want  of  sympathy  with  them. 
Yet  this  contempt  they  dared  not  too  open- 
ly express,  so  they  revenged  themselves  by 
uncontrolled  vagaries,  in  which  they  either 
pulled  down  or  propped  up  parts  of  the 
old  structure  as  their  fancy  or  mterest  led 
them.     So  it  was  with  iEneas.     The  man 
of  culture,  he  held,  must  perform  with  abili- 
ty and  decorum  the  duties  of  any  office  to 
which  he  is  called;  must  use  as  skilfully  as 
he  can  the  advantages,  and  even  disadvan- 
tages of  his  position.     In  this  there  was  no 
hypocrisy,  no  consciousness  of  lAeanness, 
no  particle  of  dissimulation.     His  opinions 
in  his  youth  were  floating,  because  the 
world  lay  before  him  and  he  wished  to 
keep  an  open  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
turn  his  tsdents  to  the  best  account:    as 
life  advanced,  the  vague  possibilities  which 
youth  had  held  before  his  eyes  fell  away 
one  by  one  and  were  abandoned,  the  future 
became  year  by  year  more  limited  and 
more  defined ;  and  so,  side  bjr  side  with  the 
actual  facts  of  life,  his  convictions  formed 
themselves,  and  his  opinions  and  life  fitted 
themselves   into  one  another  with  won- 
drous suppleness.    From  looseness  of  life 
-^Eneas  passed  to  moral  respectability,  when 
the  force  of  temptations  ceased ;  from  in- 
difference to  religious  forms  he  passed  to  a 
priesthood  of  imimpeachable  orthodoxy, 
when  he  saw  that  orthodoxy  was  going  to 
prevail ;  firom  adherence  tp  the  liberal  and 
reforming  opinions  of  Basle  he  passed  to  a 
rigid  ecdesiastical  conservatism,  and  as 
Pope  anathematized  the  opinions  which  in 
his  youth  he  had  skilfully  advocated.    He 
did  so  because  his  position  had  changed ; 
the  same  opinions  did  not  befit  the  young 
adventurer  and  the  man  of  secure  fame ; 
36 
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the  conditions  that  surrounded  him  were 
different,  how  could  his  opinions  or  de- 
sires remain  the  same  ? 

In  this  point  of  view  ^neas  was  quite 
consistent :  he  had  succeeded,  but  that  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  wish  others  to 
succeed.  As  Cardinal  he  urged  upon  the 
Pope  the  desirability  of  settling  a  disputed 
election  to  the  bishopric  of  Regensburg  in 
favor  of  a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
although  he  had  only  slight  claim  to  a 
capitular  election  and  was  under  the  ca- 
nonical age ;  his  election  would  be  more 
expedient,  and  would  give  greater  prestige 
to  the  Papacy,  whose  object  must  be  to 
ally  itself  with  Princes.  No  sentimental 
reminiscences  of  his  own  early  days  misled 
iEneas  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  struggling 
brother.  He  is  even  very  proud  of  this  ex- 
ploit, as  indeed  he  was  of  most  things  in  which 
he  had  a  hand ;  but  to  this  triumph  of 
his  principles  he  calls  special  attention,  and 
remarks  that  it  "  marvellously  increased  his 
reputation  among  the  Cardinals." 

This  capacity  for  making  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, this  genuine  and  perfectly  un- 
conscious power  of  self-adaptation  to  any 
condition,  was  quite  natural  in  that  day.  The 
revival  of  the  learning  of  the  ancients  disgust- 
ed the  student  with  the  notions  of  his  own 
day,  while  antiquity  gave  no  real  ideas  to 
enable  him  to  reconstruct  his  life  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  had  to  be  spent. 
The  culture  of  the  Renaissance  was  con- 
sequently merely  concerned  with  form,  and 
very  little  with  contents.  The  facts  of  life 
were  given  from  without;  the  cultivated 
mind  was  not  concerned  with  them ;  the 
utmost  it  could  do  was  to  try  and  make 
them  accord  with  ancient  precedent — ^to 
rob  them,  if  possible,  of  their  repulsive,  un- 
graceful, or  indecorous  aspect.  Even  in 
the  Council  of  Basle  the  pious  Cardinal  of 
Aries  stirred  the  assembled  Fathers  to  take 
courage  and  depose  Eugenius,  by  quoting 
the  examples  of  self-devotion  given  by 
Curtius,  Leonidas,  Theramenes,  Codrus, 
and  Socrates. 

The  consideration  of  this  cultivated  ver- 
satility of  disposition,  which  was  the  natu- 
ral result  of  ^neas's  studies  and  was  quick- 
ened by  his  ambition  and  vanity,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  consistent  understanding  of  his 
character.  The  majority  of  his  biogra- 
phers wish  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
his  -early  Hfe  and  his  pontificate,  and  are 
willing  to  imagine  that  his  zeal  for  a  Cm* 
sade  was  ^  means  ci  raising  him  into  a 


nobler  sphere  of  personal  unselfishness; 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  argue,  that  one 
who  was  so  admirable  as  Pope  must  have 
been  equally  admirable  in  his  younger 
days,  and  so  wish  to  read  his  early  writ- 
ings in  the  light  of  his  edifying  death,  and 
refer  all  his  slippery  actions  to  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  good  of  Christendom.  To 
me,  JEneas  Sylvius  seems  consistent 
throughout.  He  is  a  cultivated  man, 
adapting  himself  gracefully  to  his  surroimd- 
ings ;  his  opinions,  both  moral  and  reli- 
gious, develop  themselves  spontaneously, 
so  as  to  accord  with  the  position  which  his 
talents  are  winning  for  hhn — a  position 
which  is  day  by  day  rising  higher  and 
higher,  and  so  making  greater  demands 
upon  his  better  nature,  and  freeing  him 
more  and  more  from  the  lower  require- 
ments of  self-interest. 

-^neas,  then,  when  he  was  made  Pope, 
showed  a  sincere  desire  to  discharge  faith- 
fully and  well  the  duties  of  that  office ;  to 
discharge  them,  moreover,  in  a  becoming 
way,  and,  above  all  things,  to  earn  a  title 
to  the  remembrance  of  posterity.  His 
ambition  was  always  saved  by  his  vanity 
from  degenerating  into  mere  selfishness, 
and  the  vulgar  desire  to  gain  benefits  and 
position  for  himself  was  always  subordinate 
to  the  anxiety  to  make  for  himself  a  name 
and  leave  a  mark  upon  his  times.  The 
times  were,  unluckily,  such  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  leave  a  mark  upon.  Europe  could 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  united ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  States  struggling  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  nationality,  and  at 
present  confused  both  in  their  separate 
aims  and  in  their  mutual  relations.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  for  a  Pope  to  make  any 
impression  on  Europe  such  as  Pius  found 
it,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  leave  a  name 
and  found  a  renown  by  an  appeal  to  a 
great  idea,  even  when  its  time  has  passed 
away. 

This  reason  alone,  if  others  had  been 
wanting,  would  have  led  a  Pope  of  the 
ambition  of  Pius  II.  to  identify  himself 
closely  with  the  idea  of  a  Crusade.  It 
had  been  talked  of  by  the  last  three  Popes : 
Calixtus  had  made  it  his  chief  object :  it 
was  the  only  aim  for  which  a  Pope  could 
hope  to  unite  Europe,  the  only  cry  which 
had  an^  chance  of  meeting  with  universal 
recognition.  The  Papacy  was  an  object 
of  su^idon  lo  the  national  Churches, 
wliose  open  rebdlion  had  just  been  with 
difficulty  subdotd ;  in  -iscdesiastical  mat- 
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ters  it  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  general 
hearing,  nor  could  it  hope  to  interfere  suc- 
cessfully in  the  political  complications  of 
Europe.  But  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
had  given  a  shock  to  all ;  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Turks  might  well  cause  gene- 
ral alarm.  Opposition  to  them  from  mo- 
tives of  European  policy,  if  not  froYn 
motives  of  religion,  was  the  only  hope  for 
any  undertaking  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  afford  Pius  any  chance  of  distinction. 
Moreover,  his  fame  was  already  connected 
with  the  Crusade ;  already  his  eloquence 
had  been  heard  in  Italy  and  in  Germany 
calling  upon  all  to  join  the  holy  cause ;  his 
reputation  as  an  orator  rested  on  this 
foundation,  and  happily  in  this  matter  his 
present  policy  did  not  require  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  past 

It  is  in  association  with  the  crusading 
spirit  .that  Pius  is  generally  judged :  he  is 
regarded  as  the  last  enthusiast  of  a  noble 
idea — as  one  who  warred  nobly,  though 
unsuccessfully,  against  the  selfishness  of 
his  time ;  and  when  he  found  the  contest 
hopeless,  died  almost  a  martyr  to  his 
mistaken  yet  generous  zeal.  Yet  if  we  ex- 
amine the  facts  of  Pius*  pontificate  we  see 
no  signs  of  overwhelming  haste,  no  traces 
of  any  self-sacrifice  in  essential  points,  no 
abandonment  even  of  small  matters  of 
Papal  policy,  to  further  the  end  which  he 
professed  to  hold  supreme.  It  is  true  that 
immediately  after  his  accession  Pius  an- 
noimced  his  intention  of  holding  a  Con- 
gress at  Mantua ;  but  when  he  tore  him- 
•  self  away  from  Rome,  amid  the  tears  of 
the  populace,  who  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
pecuniary  advantages  they  derived  from 
the  presence  of  the  Papal  Court,  he  still 
made  no  haste  to  reach  Mantua,  but  spent 
eight  months  on  the  way,  lingering  fondly 
in  his  native  Siena,  and  adorning  his  birth- 
place, Corsignano,  which  changed  its  name 
to  Pienza  in  his  honor.  He  professed  a 
desire  to  pacify  Italy,  that  it  might  aim  at 
nothing  but  a  Crusade,  but  the  extent  of 
his  desire  may  be  judged  by  his  views  about 
the  reconciliation  of  Sigismund  Malatesta 
of  Rimini  and  Piccinino :  "  Not  sufficient- 
ly understanding  whether  war  or  peace  be- 
tween them  would  conduce  more  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Church — since  it  was  plain 
that  Piccinino  could  not  rest  quiet,  and  it 
was  probable  that,  if  he  were  relieved  from 
war  with  Sigismund,  he  would  turn  his  arms 
against  the  Church — ^the  Pope  judged  that 


it  was  the  will  of  God  that  peace  could  not 
be  concluded. 

Nor  did  Pius  endeavor  to  free  himself 
from  complications,  that  he  might  give 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  great  cause  he 
had    undertaken.    At    his  accession    he 
found  the  kingdom  of  Naples  claimed  by 
Ren^  of  Anjou,  in  opposition  to  Ferdinand, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Alfonso,  who 
had  just  died.     Calixtus  had  pronounced 
against  Ferdinand,  wishing  to  hand  over 
Naples  to  one  of  the  Borjas,  his  nephews. 
Pius,  partly   to  avoid  difficulties,  partly 
with  the  Italian  antipathy  to  the  French, 
at  once  recognized  Ferdinand.    So  far  he 
had  acted  wisely,  and  had  done  nothing 
inconsistent    with    his    great   aim.     The 
claim  of  Ferdinand  was  a  good  one,  and 
the     Pope    might  recognize    whom    he 
thought  fit.     But  Pius  did  much  more :  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  and 
identified  himself  and  the  Papal  policy  with 
Ferdinand's  party;  and  this  he  did  from 
no  higher    motive  than  nepotism,  from 
which  all  the  culture  which  Pius  possessed 
did  not  succeed  in  saving  him.    He  wished 
to  get  a  hold  on  Ferdinand,  and  secure  a 
principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for 
Antonio  Todeschini,  son  of  his  sister  Lao- 
damia — a  young  man  in  no  way  remark- 
able, and  who  in  his  early  days  had  caused 
his  uncle  trouble,  and  wnmg  from  him  a 
letter  of  good  advice : — "  Everything  in 
which  you  now  delight — youth,  health, 
beauty,  pleasures — will  pass  away.    Wis- 
dom alone,  if  once  we  receive  her,  accom- 
panies us   to  our  death,  and  after  death« 
makes  another  life  blessed."  From  the  care 
which  Pius  now  takes  of  Antonio,  we  are- 
bound  to  conclude  that  he  profited  by  these 
admonitions.       Pius    raised    troops    and 
money  to  help  Ferdinand  and  to  gain  a 
princedom  for  Antonio  as  a  dowry  of  Fer- 
dinand's daughter.     No  doubt  there  were 
motives  of  Papal  and  of  Italian  policy  also  - 
which  made  the  idea  of  an  Angevin  King 
of  Naples  distasteful  to  the  Pope ;  but  the 
leading  motive  of  his  strong  partisanship 
of  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  been  this  ami- 
able concern  for  his  relations.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  his  crusadmg  projects  it 
was  most  impolitiq,  for  it  alienated  France 
fix)m  the  Papacy,  and  gave  an  additionsd  i 
reason  for  the   refusal  to  take  part   in . 
the  expedition,  or  to  allow  the  Pope  to  • 
collect  revenues  within  the  French  ter-  - 
ritories.    True,  the  French  hod.  another: 
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reason  to  give;  they  were  at  war  with 
England,  and  could  not  afford  to  detach 
any  of  their  forces.  Pius  answered,  that 
he  was  making  a  similar  demand  from  the 
English,  and  if  both  sides  sent  an  equal 
contingent  the  decrease  of  strength  would 
be  proportional,  and  they  might  continue 
theu:  war  with  undiminished  forces.  Surely 
this  ndiveU  must  be  ironical. 

Similarly,  if  we  look  at  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  we  see  that  Pius  did  not  take 
steps  towards  their  pacification,  an^  did 
not  behave  towards  them  in  a  way  to  en- 
courage them  to  enter  upon  a  crusade.  In 
Germany  he  quarrels  with  the  Archbishop 
Diether  of  Mainz,  because  he  has  not  paid 
the  enormous  sum  of  20,500  ducats,  due 
to  the  Papal  treasury  as  fees  on  installation. 
When  Diether  tried  to  evade  the  payment, 
the  Pope  set  up  a  rival,  who  maintained 
his  claims  by  force  of  arms.    The  dispute 
widened  into  civil  war,  which  for  four  years 
<ievastated  the  Rhine  provinces.     Equal- 
^ly  unhappy  was  Pius  in  his  dealings  with 
'Eastern  Germany,  where,  during  the  whole 
'Of  his  pontificate,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
rbitter  conflict    with  Sigismund,  Duke  of 
Austria,  for  whom,  as  a  young  man,  ^neas 
^had  written  love-letters  and  some  educa- 
tional treatises.     England,  engaged  in  the 
^Wars  of  the  Roses,  Pius  regarded  as  almost 
►beneath  his  notice.      He  mentions  that 
ttenry  VI.  had  sent  some  lords  of  rank 
and  dignity  on  an  embassy  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Mantua,  but  they  had  refused  to 
come,  and  only  two  priests  appeared  before 
him.     Pius  adds,  with  a  strange  ignorance 
of  English   forms,  that  their  credentials 
bore  the  subscription  of  no  witnesses — the 
King  was  so  deserted  that  he  had  to  >vit- 
,ne8S  his  letters  himself,   writing  "Teste 
rcge,"  and  appending  the  great  seal.     It 
seems  strange  that  the  Papal  Curia  did  not 
»know  the  ordinary  form  of  an  English  state 
paper.     But  Pius  "  despised  so  poor  an 
embassy  from  so  great  a  King,  and  did 
not  admit  them  to  a  second  audience." 

We  do  not  see  in  the  papal  eloquence, 
any  more  than  in  the  papal  policy,  any 
burning  enthusiasm  for  a  Crusade.  His 
speech  at  Mantua  is  polished  and  labored, 
yet  not  of  the  kind  to  thrill  an  excited 
multitude  with  wild  zeal  or  fill  the  air  with 
shouts  of  "  Deos  lo  volt !"  Life,  he  says, 
is  short  after  all,  and  troublesome ;  death 
comes  from  small  causes,  2&  we  see  in  the 
,<jAie  of  the  poet  Anacreon :  let  us  earn  in 
YTftr  against  the  Turics  a  glorious  immor- 


tality, "  where  the  soul,  freed  from  the 
chain  of  the  body,  will  not  recover,  as 
Plato  thought,  universal  knowledge,  but 
will  rather,  as  Aristotle  and  our  doctors 
hold,  attain  it."  His  speech,  however, 
was  much  admired ;  but  it  was  followed  by 
a  long  address  from  the  Greek  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  which  showed,  as  Pius  remarked 
with  some  complacency,  how  inferior  was 
Greek  eloquence  to  Latin.  The  whole 
Congress  at  Mantua  was  a  failure :  no  one 
except  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
promised  to  lead  6000  men,  made  a  gen- 
uine offer  of  aid  to  the  Pope, 

The  Crusades  were  looked  upon  by  the 
European  nations  in  general  as  means  for 
raising  money,  which  the  Papacy  spent  on 
its  own  purposes ;  and  the  conduct  of  Pius 
in  the  war  of  the  Neapolitan  succession 
did  not  tend  to  allay  their  suspicions.  The 
war  continued  for  five  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  papal  revenues  were  almost 
entirely  exhausted,  and  Pius  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  brave 
Scanderbeg,  whose  presence  was  so  sorely 
needed  in  Greece  to  hinder  the  northward 
progress  of  the  Turks.  We  grieve  to  find 
the  Albanian  hero  leading  for  a  few  months 
800  of  his  troops  to  help  the  Pope  in 
Naples ;  a  useless  aid,  because  the  hardy 
mountaineers  were  unused  to  warfare  in 
the  open  field,  and  in  the  luxury  of  Italy 
degenerated  into  a  disorderly  rabble.  Scan- 
derbeg retired  without  having  effected  any- 
thing ;  but  his  presence  in  Italy  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  mischief  done  by  the  empty 
talk  about  Crusades  in  which  Europe  at 
this  period  indulged.  The  gallant  bands, 
who  were  inspired  by  strong  national  feel- 
ing to  resist  the  Turks,  were  being  deluded 
by  false  hopes,  and  prevented  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  large  expedition  from  carrying 
out,  so  sturdily  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  done,  their  own  little  efforts  of  resist- 
ance and  defence. 

Europe,  in  fact,  did  not  believe  in  a 
Crusade,  although  it  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  a  Crusade  was  both  right  and  wise : 
the  various  nations  recognized  the  duty 
and  expedience  of  it,  but  deferred  the  per- 
formance till  a  more  convenient  season. 
Pope  Pius  talked  more  than  any  one  else, 
as  befitted  a  Pope,  but  did  not  show  any 
greater  desire  tfian  any  other  prince  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests,  however  trifling, 
to  the  great  end  which  he  eloquently  ad- 
vocated. In  speaking,  it  is  true,  he  was 
not  sparing  of  himselif— -miracles  almost 
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were  wrought  to  enable  him  to  harangue 
more  conveniently.  On  one  occasion  he 
spoke  for  three  hours,  he  says,  and  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention;  and 
"  although  he  labored  under  a  very  severe 
cough,  yet  he  was  aided  during  his  speech 
by  Divine  help,  and  never  coughed  at  all 
or  showed  the  least  difficulty."  Another 
time,  though  suffering  from  the  gout, 
"  though  languid,  overcome  by  pain,  pale, 
and  anxious,  he  could  at  first  scarcely 
speak  at  all — when  he  warmed  with  elo- 
quence his  pain  departed,  words  rushed  to 
his  lips,  and  he  delivered  a  speech  of  three 
hours*  length,  which  was  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  attention  by  all."  But  this 
speaking  availed  little  when  contrasted 
with  the  acts  of  Pius.  He  spent  his  ener- 
gies and  money  in  the  Neapolitan  war, 
thereby  openly  quarrelling  with  France; 
while  in  Germany  he  fomented  dissension 
instead  of  promoting  peace.  The  glory 
of  his  death  has  thrown  these  considera- 
tions into  the  background,  but  they  were 
present  to  the  eyes,  and  influenced  the 
judgments,  of  his  contemporaries. 

Pius  was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  in 
earnest  about  the  Crusade ;  but  not  with 
the  earnestness  of  deep  conviction,  or  self- 
devotion.  He  wished  it  might  come  about 
under  his  presidency,  but  he  could  not 
sacrifice  his  nephew's  prospects  to  a  sha- 
dowy hope.  He  had  urged  the  duty  on 
others,— till  they  showed  signs  of  fulfilling 
it,  he  need  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
Holy  See.  So  Pius  sounded  the  note  for 
a  Crusade,  and  waited  for  six  years  to  see 
what  would  happen.  He  had  conducted 
with  credit  the  Mantua  congress,  and  this 
was  some  gain  meanwhile. 

We  cannot  follow  Pius  through  all  the 
acts  of  his  Pontificate,  but  all  of  them  were 
guided  by  the  same  care  for  scrupulous  ex- 
ternal decofum,  and  the  same  dexterous 
balancing  of  the  claims  and  advantages  of 
present  profit  and  future  renown.  The  at- 
tention which  Pius  pays  to  decorum,  as  be- 
fitted a  man  of  culture,  is  seen  in  his  long 
description  of  the  festival  which  he  cele- 
brated on  the  occasion  of  receiving  from 
Greece  the  head  of  the  Aposde  St.  Andrew; 
he  met  the  sacred  relic  outside  the  city  and 
conducted  it  within  the  walls,  amid  a 
crowd  which  was  edified  by  his  behavior, 
"  The  wondrous  order  and  dignity  of  the 
procession  of  priests  riveted  the  attention 
of  all— chanting  with  palms  in  their  hands, 
they  advanced  through  the  throng  an  es- 


cort to  the  Pope,  with  slow  steps  and 
serious  countenance."  Tears  are  shed  at 
the  moving  discourse  of  Pius;  a  Latin 
hymn  in  Sapphic  stanzas  composed  by 
Campanus  is  sung  in  honor  of  the  Apostle 
and  the  Pope.  Then  thie  relic  was  depo- 
sited in  the  Church  of  S.  Luca,  where  the 
Pope  also  spent  the  night;  the  next  day 
it  was  to  be  carried  to  St.  Peter's :  he  tells 
us  his  anxiety  about  the  weather,  lest 
the  rain  should  spoil  the  procession ;  and 
when  the  sun  shone  out  in  the  morning, 
then  rushed  into  his  grateful  mind  the 
lines — 

**  Nocte  pluit  tota,  redeunt  spectacula  mane ; 
Divisum  imperiupi  cum  Jove  Cxsar  habet." 

He  tells  us  how,  to  improve  the  spectacle, 
he  remorselessly  ordered  that  the  Cardinals 
should  go  on  foot.  '^  It  was  a  great  sight, 
and  full  of  devotion,  to  see  these  venerable 
men  walking  through  the  slippery  streets, 
palms  in  their  hands,  their  grey  hairs  cover- 
ed by  white  mitres,  clad  in  priestly  robes, 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  groimd  in  silent 
prayer ;  and  many,  who  before  could  never 
advance  more  than  a  hundred  yards  with- 
out their  horses,  accomplished,  on  this  day, 
two  miles,  and  that  in  the  mud  and 
laden  with  their  priestly  garments." 

Again,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini, 
celebrated  at  Viterbo,  the  Cardinals  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
shows,  knowing  that  the  Pope  was  a  man 
of  taste,  and  wishing  to  please  him.  One 
device  of  the  Cardinal  of  Teano  was  espe- 
cially praised:  a  great  square  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass  was  co- 
vered over  with  blue  and  white  drapery, 
and  adorned  with  arches  wreathed  with  ivy 
and  flowers,  and  with  eighteen  columns, 
on  which  sat  eighteen  boys  dressed  like 
angels,  who  formed  a  choir  to  sing  a  greet- 
ing to  the  Pope.  In  the  middle  of  the 
square  was  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  with  the  spldiers  asleep  around 
it ;  as  the  Pope  drew  near  an  angel  was  let 
down  by  a  rope  through  the  curtain,  salut- 
ed tlie  Pope  "  with  heavenly  voice  and 
gesture,"  and  sang  a  hynm  announcing 
the  Resurrection.  Then  a  small  cannon 
was  flred,  the  soldiers  awoke  and  rubbed 
their  eyes ;  the  tomb  opened,  a  figure  step- 
ped out  "  qarrying  in  his  hand  the  Banner 
of  the  Cross  adorned  with  a  diadem,  and 
announcing  to  the  people,  in  Italian  verse, 
the  accomplishment  of  their  salvation." 
Further  on,  in  the  square  before  the  Ca- 
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thedral  was  acted  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin;  helven  was  represented  on  the 
housetops,  where  the  Cardinal  of  Santi 
Quattro  Coronati  had  not  shrunk  from 
the  extremest  realism:  "God  sitting  in 
majesty,  and  bands  of  holy  angels,  and 
blazing  stars,  and  the  joys  of  the  glory 
above,  were  wondrously  represented." 
All  this,  to  its  minutest  details,  Pius  tells 
us :  he  was  pleased  with  a  successful  ap- 
pearance in  public.  Like  a  man  of  taste, 
he  wished  that  everything  should  be  well 
done,  and  that  a  proper  decorum  should 
distinguish  everything  that  surrounded 
him. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  tiiis  decorum  was 
sadly  interfered  with ;  arid  Pius  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  its  breach.  Much  as  he  might 
wish,  m  the  splendor  of  the  Papacy,  to  for- 
get his  antecedents  and  behave  with  that 
propriety  which  only  the  untoward  circum- 
stances of  his  early  days  had  made  him  ever 
lay  aside,  still  there  were  some  who  were 
not  so  ready  to  forget;  especially  one 
Gregory  Heimberg,  an  honest  German, 
who  had  no  belief  in  the  Italian  refinements 
of  -^neas,  and  who  had  sturdily  upheld 
the  independence  of  the  German  Church 
against  iEneas's  machinations  so  long  as 
he  could.  Gregory  could  not  forgive  his  old 
foe,  though  he  had  become  Pope ;  he  was 
determined  to  show  him  that  even  a  blunt 
German  was  not  altogether  defenceless, 
but  could  use  his  opportunity  when  it  came, 
^neas  has  left  us  an  amusing  account  of 
Gregory's  rude  German  manners  in  Rome, 
where  he  had  gone  on  an  embassy  for  the 
German  electors  to  Eugenius,  and  iEneas 
had  managed  to  get  in  advance  of  him. 
"  Gregory  used  to  walk  afler  sunset,  swel- 
tering in  the  heat,  in  a  manner  disrespect- 
ful both  to  the  Romans  and  his  own  office 
— with  his  boots  loose  about  his  heels,  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  his  breast  uncovered,  wav- 
ing his  arms,  cursing  Eugenius  and  the 
Romans  and  the  Curia,  heaping  impre- 
cations on  the  stifling  heat."  -^neas  had 
laughed  at  him  then,  but  practice  had 
taught  Gregory  something  better  than  mere 
rage,  and  he  came  to  Mantua  to  pay  Pope 
Pius  off  for  the  tricks  that  -^neas  had  play- 
ed. As  ambassador  of  Albert  of  Austria 
he  made  a  speech  before  the  assembly.  He 
need  not,  he  said,  praise  his  master,  as  the 
renowned  JEnesis  had  frequently  done  so 
himself— iSneas,  who  had  so  often  gone 
as  ambassador,  and  had  gained  by  his 
speeches  the  highest  glory ;  he  who  was  no 


orator  could  only  do  his  duty,  and  that 
with  dry  words  and  harsh  speech,  without 
any  whidy  sentences  or  rhetorical  finery. 
Pius  winced,  but  Gregory  went  on,  speak- 
ing no  word  in  praise  of  the  Pope,  and 
quoting  Terence,  who  was  not  regarded  as 
a  proper  author  for  the  Papal  ear.  Not 
long  after,  Gregory,  in  another  speech 
which  he  made  as  Sigismund's  ambassador, 
reminded  Pius  of  his  intimacy  with  Sigis- 
mund  as  a  boy,  and  his  kindness  in  writing 
love-letters  for  hin^,  "  which  your  Holiness 
was  good  enough  to  translate  from  Italian 
into  German."  Gregory  was  remorseless ; 
and  Pius  was  painfully  aware  that  he  was 
being  laughed  at.  It  must  have  given  him 
some  satisfaction  afterwards  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  both 
Sigismund  and  Gregory  for  their  resistance 
to  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  bishop  of  Brixen. 

But  it  was  not  often  that  Pius  met  with 
suqh  treatment ;  his  affability  disarmed  hos- 
tility, and  he  delighted,  as  Pope,  to  ramble 
about  Italy  and  enjoy  the  simple  homage 
of  the  rustics.  He  could  not  stay  at  Rome 
and  lead  an  uneventful  life  surrounded  by 
all  the  equipments  of  Papal  etiquette ;  he 
liked  to  travel  and  see  new  places,  and 
learn  the  history  of  the  various  towns  he 
saw ;  he  liked  the  country,  and  he  enjoyed 
change  of  air;  his  life  had  been  too 
adventurous,  hitherto,  to  allow  him  to  sink 
into  an  old  age  of  mere  ceremonial  deco- 
rum. So  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  Pius  used  to  wander 
forth  attended  by  a  few  Cardinals,  with 
whom  he  might  transact  the  necessary 
Papal  business,  and  would  enjoy  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  hills,  or  refresh  his  aching 
frame  by  sailing  up  the  Tiber,  or  would 
settle  at  the  baths  of  Viterbo,  or  draw  to- 
wards the  neighborhood  of  his  native  Siena. 
He  would  delight  in  eating  a  simple  meal 
by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  or  would  rest 
while  his  servants,  with  much  shouting  and 
bustle,  would  beat  the  stream  for  fish ;  and 
great  was  his  satisfaction  when  the  pea- 
sants of  the  neighborhood,  hearing  of  his 
presence,  flocked  to  beg  his  blessing  and 
bring  gifts  of  fruit  and  bread ;  nor  did  he, 
when  the  rude  herdsman  offered  him  milk 
in  the  wooden  bowl  well  dirtied  by  con- 
tinual use,  refuse  the  gift,  but  drank  it  with 
a  smile  of  kindliness,  and  handed  it  on  to 
the  nearest  Cardinal. 

In  his  delight  in  a  holiday,  and  his  ap- 
preciation ,  of  the  picturesque  in  natural 
scenery,  Pius  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
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ordinary  sentiment  of  his  time ;  and  in 
fact  is  purely  modem.  He  describes  the 
view  out  of  his  bedroom  window,  and  the 
places  at  which  he  used  to  halt  for  food, 
in  the  same  way  as  a  modem  traveller 
writing  to  his  friends  at  home.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  his  joumal :  "  The  Pope  ad- 
vanced from  Fabrica  to  Soriano,  through 
roads  which  were  most  delightful ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  fields  were  yellow  with 
the  flowers  of  the  broom,  the  rest,  covered 
with  slmibs  and  flowers  of  every  kind, 
shone  with  purple,  white,  or  a  thousand 
other  hues.  It  was  the  month  of  May,  and 
everything  was  green;  the  woods  were 
smiling  and  ringing  with  the  songs  of 
birds.  ...  In  Viterbo,  the  Pope  used 
every  day  to  go  out  before  daybreak  into 
the  fields,  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  air  before 
the  day  grew  hot,  and  look  at  the  green 
crops  and  the  flowering  flax  which,  in  its 
color,  imitated  the  heavens."  Passages 
like  this  meet  us  at  every  page,  showing 
the  keen  pleasure  that  Pius  took  in  change 
of  place,  his  ready  observation  of  the 
picturesque,  and  his  delight  in  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

His  diligence  was  indeed  inexhaustible; 
although  he  possessed  this  relish  for  a  hol- 
iday, and  although  he  was  so  broken 
down  in  health  that  he  had  always  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter,  he  never  neglected  either 
the  duties  of  his  office  or  his  devotion  to 
literary  piursuits.  It  is  indeed  wonderful 
how  persistently  he  retained  his  freshness, 
how  easily  his  mind  could  receive  an  im- 
pulse, and  how  laboriously  he  would 
follow  out  a  line  of  study  even  in  the 
midst  of  pressing  business.  The  most 
learned  of  his  works  is  a  Treatise  on  the 
Geography  of  Asia,  which  shows  great 
research,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  knowledge, 
and  truthfulness  of  conception  of  the  gene- 
ral bearings  of  geography,  and  the  utility 
of  his  study.  This  work  was  commenced 
in  146 1,  in  the  height  of  his  Neapolitan 
war ;  it  arose  from  a  chance  conversation 
between  Pius  and  his  general,  Frederic  of 
Urbino,  who  was  escorting  him  from 
Rome  to  Tivoli.  "  The  Pope  was  pleased 
with  the  flashing  of  the  arms  and  the  trap- 
pings of  the  horses  and  men ;  for  what  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  ordered  line  of  a 
camp?  The  sun  was  shining  on  the 
shields;  the  breast-plates  and  crests  reflect- 
ed a  wondrous  splendor;  each  band  of 
soldiers  showed  like  a  forest  of  spears. 
Frederic,  who  was  a  man  of  great  reading. 


began  to  ask  the  Pope  if  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity were  armed  like  men  of  the  present 
day.  The  Pope  said  that  all  our  present 
arms,  and  many  others  as  well,  were  men- 
tioned by  Homer  and  Virgil."  The  talk 
then  tumed  to  the  Trojan  war,  which 
Frederic  disparaged,  while  the  Pope 
maintained  its  importance ;  then  they  dis- 
cussed the  extent  and  boundaries  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  which  they  could  not  agree. 
''  So  the  Pope,  finding  a  little  leisure  at 
Tivoli,  wrote  a  description  of  Asia  drawn 
from  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Quintus 
Curtius,  Julius  Solinus,  Pomponius  Mela, 
and  other  ancient  authors,  choosing  such 
points  as  seemed  requisite  for  the  full 
understanding  of  the  matter."  Nor  was  this 
all:  for  in  the  preface  to  the  "Asia," 
Pius  tells  us  his  intention  (it  was  partially 
fulfilled)  of  writing  a  geography  of  the 
world,  with  a  sketch  of  the  previous  history 
of  every  country,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
important  events  which  had  occurred  in 
each  in  his  own  time.  He  knows  that  this 
literary  work  will  not  escape  a  malignant 
interpretation.  "How  comes  it,  many 
will  say,  that  the  Pope  has  so  much  leisure 
as  to  spend,  in  writing  books,  the  time 
which  belongs  to  the  Christian  people  ?  " 
To  this  Pius  answers,  what  authors  since 
his  time  have  not  ceased  to  answer  to  their 
critics :  "  Let  him  who  despises  our  wri- 
tings, read  them  before  he  condemn. 
They  contain  much  from  which  he  may 
leam ;  nor  is  the  time  spent  in  their  pro- 
duction taken  away  from  public  business ; 
but  we  have  deprived  our  old  age  of  the 
rest  which  is  its  due,  that  we  might  record 
the  events  of  our  time  which  deserve  re- 
membrance. Our  labors  are  carried  on 
by  night,  and  we  consume  in  writing  the 
greater  part  of  the  hours  that  are  due  to 
sleep.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  time 
would  be  better  spent  in  vigils  and  prayers, 
as  it  had  been  by  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;"  but  Pius  honestly  owns  that  his 
culture  has  outlived  the  gloomy  rites  of 
mediaeval  asceticism.  "We  confess  that 
others  might  have  spent  their  vigils  better, 
but  we  must  give  some  indulgence  to  our 
mind,  whose  delight  lies  in  midnight 
studies." 

In  all  other  points  we  are  similarly 
stmck  with  the  capacity  which  Pius  shows 
for  taking  an  interest  in  everything  he  sees : 
twice  in  his  commentaries  does  he  describe 
with  great  relish  some  athletic  sports,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  spectator.     It  is  due 
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he  feeU  it  beneath  the  Papal  dignity  to 
acknowledge  the  interest  he  felt^  and  on 
both  occaHions,  after  most  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  races,  he  adds  tnat  the  Pope 
WAS  not  present,  but  was  engaged  with  the 
Cardinals  on  business  at  the  time.  He 
describes,  however,  in  exactly  similar 
language,  a  theological  controversy  held 
in  his  presence ;  a  strife  had  broken  out 
between  the  Minorites  and  the  Dominicans 
on  the  tremendous  question  whether  the 
Blood  of  Christ  shed  on  the  ground  during 
the  Passion,  were  worthy  of  reverence  and 
worship.  The  strife  had  waxed  high  be- 
tween the  two  rival  Orders,  till  at  last  the 
auestion  was  referred  to  the  Pope.  For 
iree  days  the  disputants  argued  before  the 
Consistory,  Pius  may  be  pardoned  for 
looking  upon  the  nroceedings  as  a  kind  of 
mental  and  even  bodily  gymnastic.  "  It 
was  beautiful  and  delightful  to  hear  the 
eminent  talents  of  these  most  learned  men 
contend  in  argument,  and  to  see  now  one 
and  now  another  press  to  the  front.  They 
strove,  as  l>ecame  the  majesty  of  their 

iudges^  with  moileration  and  eagerness; 
uit  so  severe  and  sharj)  was  the  conflict, 
that,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
everything  was  stiff  with  frost,  the  sweat 
dr\>p|>ed  from  then> — such  was  their  ardor 
fox  victory.**  IHus  does  not  profess'any  in- 
terest fv^r  the  question  itself,  but  he  details 
at  length  the  arguments  on  each  side,  ami 
watcheil  Jtj  alternations  with  the  same 
delight  as  he  had  seen  the  foot-races  at 
Pieiua. 

'llius  in  his  Neaj^Utan  war,  in  discharg- 
ix>g  the  duties  of  his  olfice,  and  in  mental 
lelaxation  by  wanderings  in  search  of  new 
interests^  ttus  (>assei!  the  years  1460^4. 
His  health  had  at  first  been  bad«  and  grew 
worse :  he  \.x>uld  not  use  his  Rwt>  axhi  had 
aNrav::^  to  be  carried  in  a  Utter:  he  was  a 
«aartyr  to  gout,  and  su£R*red  dreadfuHr 
ftora  intone;  he  was  olvl  before  bub  years': 
his  iFace  showed  the  marls  of  dxe  perpetual 
pains  he  em.!ured^  but  he  had  learned  sdf- 
contrv^K  anvi  would  contrive  to  talk  or 
^ai  even  when  sudMig  most  acute 
agony,  and  his  suffering  was  known  only 
by  the  contortion  of  Ae  mtusdes  of  his  &ce^ 
Of  the  twtt^^iing  of  his  lips>  "^although 
gftencimes  he  sufcced  such  agonns  that 
Aete  was  nothings  except  hfe  vtnce,  which 
could  show  that  he  remfttned  alive.*^  life; 
he  saw,  couM  not  last  U»g,.  and  ^  (jues^^ 


tion  grew  more  pressing  every  year, — with 
what  fame  would  his  name  go  down  to 
posterity  ? 

This  was  a  thought  always  present  with 
him;  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  public 
opinion,  and  showed  himself  always  most 
anxious  to  leave  a  worthy  remembrance  of 
himself  to  after  ages.  But  Pius  was  too 
acute  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  his  own 
generation  for  fame,  or  to  think  that  a  rep- 
utation could  be  conferred  by  the  literary 
panegyrics  so  common  in  his  days ;  he  had 
written  too  many  himself,  and  knew  their 
real  value.  Hence  he  never  showed  him- 
self a  patron  of  literary  men :  the  accla- 
mations of  needy  men  of  letters,  which 
hailed  his  accession  to  the  Papacy,  very 
soon  calmed  down  when  their  elaborate 
eulogiums  were  but  coldly  received,  and 
the  gifts  which  they  expected  failed  to  ap- 
pear. Greater  still  was  the  consternation 
when  it  was  rumored  that  the  Pope  actually 
set  up  for  being  a  critic,  and  laughed  at  the 
bombastic  productions  that  poured  in  on 
every  side ;  it  was  known  that  he  had  said 
that  orators  and  poets  ought  to  be  su- 
preme, or  they  ought  not  exist.  He  pulled 
m  pieces  the  epigrams  which  were  sent 
him ;  and  an  impromptu  of  his  was  com- 
monly quoted* — 

"Take,  poets,  for  your  verses  verse  again : 
Mt  purpose  stands   to  mend,  not   bar  roar 
strain'* 

Even  Francesco  Filelfo,  in  spite  of  his 
great  reputation  and  his  early  connection 
with  the  Pope,  found  that  his  oflfer  to  be 
a  new  Horner^  and  write  the  Odyssey  of 
Pius*  Crusade*  was  not  accepted  with 
the  fervor,  or  rewarded  with  the  libera- 
lity, which  he  conceived  to  be  his  due: 
afbr  begging  in  the  most  abject  manner 
from  Pius,,  he  changed  his  tacricsw  and 
wrote  the  most  scurrilous  and  dbgusdng 
libdb  against  him. 

Pius  knew  that  hs  £tme  could  be 
established  only  by  hs  exploits:  and  so« 
as  he  saw  his  Iijfe  wane,  he  recurr:d  widi 
greater  zeal  to  his  project  of  a  Cmsade. 
He  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  >Iahcmet 
11^  tib«  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  in 
i^iidi  he  set  before  him  the  advantages 
of  Chrtstranity«  and  explained  at  length  its 
doctrines :  he  urged  the  Sultan  to  be  con- 
verted :  lie   proired    to  him*  historically; 
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that  he  had  no  right  to  the  possessions 
which  he  had  lately  conquered ;  but,  if  he 
would  only  be  baptized,  this  flaw  in  his 
title  might  be  remedied,  the  Pope  would 
acknowledge  him  Emperor  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  the  East,  and  would  establish  him 
in  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  Christen- 
dom. The  letter  has  been  often  quoted, 
but  its  real  significance  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  strangely  overlooked ;  it  is  not 
mere  rhetorical  bombast  or  empty  verbi- 
age— it  is  a  genuine,  though,  perhaps,  not 
very  hopeful  appeal  to  the  old  Imperial 
principle  which  Pius  hoped  might  still  be 
lingering  in  the  East.  He  had  seen  the 
Greek  Emperor  reconcile  himself  with 
Eugenius  to  gain  help  against  the  advan- 
cing Turks.  Now  the  Turks  had  con- 
quered; but  by  gaining  a  place  in  Europe 
they  might  become  amenable  to  European 
ideas.  Pius  did  not  understand  Islam  and 
its  strength  ;  he  did  not  appreciate — how 
could  he? — the  difference  between  the 
fiery  Turks  who  had  captured  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Teutons  who  of  old  had 
broken  up  the  Empire  of  the  West.  He 
still  thought  there  was  a  chance  that  the 
Papacy  might  repeat  its  bloodless  triumphs 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  that  the  bar- 
barians of  the  East  might  be  persuaded, 
or  overawed,  to  bow  before  the  dignity  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  hope  was  vain, 
and  perhaps  was  not  very  seriously  enter- 
tained ;  but  the  hope  of  combining  Eu- 
rope against  the  Turks  Pius  soon  learned 
to  be  equally  vain. 

The  expedition  so  long  deferred  was  at 
length  undertaken.  Europe  heard  with 
incredulous  wonder  that  the  Pope  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  Crusaders  in 
person ;  the  various  powers  of  Europe  gave 
answers  more  or  less  plausible  to  his  pro- 
posals, but  none  of  them  sent  any  troops. 
Pius  waited,  and  became  more  impatient 
and  more  hopeless  of  any  help.  At  length 
he  determined  to  allay  all  doubts  of  his 
good  faith  (for  the  word  of  the  Pope  was 
now,  alas !  by  no  means  accepted  as  true) ; 
the  princes  of  Europe  should  see  that  he 
was  in  earnest — "perchance  when  they 
see  their  master  and  father,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  an  old  man  and  sick,  advancing  to 
the  war,  they  will  feel  shame  to  linger  at 
home ;  they  will  take  arms  and  embrace 
with  brave  hearts  the  defence  of  holy  re- 
ligion. If  this  does  not  arouse  Christians 
to  battle,  we  know  not  what  will — this 
means,  at  all  events,  we  will  try."    So  the 


infirm  old  Pope,  though  his  sufferings 
were  aggravated  by  synjptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching fever,  set  out  from  Rome,  June 
14,  1464,  to  go  to  Ancona  and  wait  till 
Christendom  gathered  enthusiastically 
round  his  banner.  It  was  a  dangerous 
experiment,  and  most  unwise;  neither 
Pius  himself  nor  his  predecessors  had  es- 
tablished any  hold  upon  t\\e  affections  of 
Europe.  This  appeal  to  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Papacy  was  an  entire  fail- 
ure— only  a  few,  and  they  a  mere  disorder- 
ly rabble,  assembled  at  Ancona  to  await 
the  Pope ;  and  they,  when  the  Pope  was 
delayed  on  his  journey  by  the  increase  of 
his  fever,  began  to  disband ;  and  as  Pius 
neared  Ancona,  his  doctors  drew  the  cur- 
tains round  his  litter,  that  he  might  not 
have  his  pain  increased  by  seeing  the 
crowds  with  their  faces  set  from  the  city. 
Pius  reached  Ancona  on  the  i8th  of  July, 
and  lived  just  long  enough  to  realize  how 
entirely  his  plan  had  failed.  His  death 
has  shed  a  halo  almost  of  martyrdom  over 
the  entire  attempt.  There  is  something 
very  touching,  to  us  who  review  the  facts 
in  an  after  age,  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
Pope  being  carried  on  his  death-bed  to 
attempt  an  undertaking  of  vital  importance 
for  European  civilization,  and  to  attempt 
it  single-handed  with  chivalrous  zeal,  be- 
cause all  the  princes  of  Europe  were  ab- 
sorbed in  petty  jealousies  and  selfish 
schemes,  and  had  no  thought  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Yet  it  was  fortunate  for  Pius 
that  he  died  when  he  did ;  had  he  lived 
long  enough  to  retire  unsuccessfully,  his 
proceedings  would  have  been  greeted  with 
a  shout  of  laughter,  and  the  Papacy  would 
have  lost  its  prestige  even  more  than  it  did 
under  Clement  VII.  It  was  reserved  for 
a  later  time,  that  the  Papacy  should  make 
itself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  but 
Pius  brought  it  perilously  near  such  a  po- 
sition. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  bedridden  Pope 
lived  three  weeks  at  Ancona,  sinking  gradu- 
ally, and  preparing  for  his  end ;  his  last 
hours  show  us  the  same  strange  confusion 
of  littleness  and  grandeur,  of  simplicity  and 
affectation,  of  selfishness  and  goodness 
which  marks  his  entire  life.  After  crying 
like  a  child  over  the  thought  that  when  he  . 
was  gone  there  would  be  no  one  to  look 
after  his  nephews — for  he  knew  too  well 
the  fate  of  Papal  favorites — he  died  with 
his  arm  round  the  neck  of  his  friend,  the 
Cardinal  of  Pavia,  and  his  last  words  were, 
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"  Do  good,  my  son,  and  pray  God  for 
me." 

The  briefest  record  of  Pope  Pius*§  ca- 
reer is  the  clearest  summary  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  was,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
a  product  of  his  times,  whose  excellences 
and  whose  failures* he  mirrors  accurately, 
both  in  his  life  and  writings.  They  were 
times  when  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  was  widely  spread;  but  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  when  obtained, 
was  remote  from  the  common  interests  of 
daily  life,  aid  was  opposed,  both  in  its 
principles  and  conclusions,  to  the  Chris- 
tian basis  on  which  mediaeval  life  had  been 
built.  Hence  the  learning  of  the  Renais- 
sance could  not  become  a  source  of  na- 
tional thought,  and  so  of  national  life,  but 
only  of  individual  culture.  This  culture 
Pius  II.  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  was  susceptible  of  its  slightest  warn- 
ings, without  being  rendered  by  it  over- 
sensitive and  unfit  for  the  coarser  struggles 


of  practical  life.  On  the  contrary,  his  cul- 
ture was  to  him  a  source  of  strength  in  ac- 
tion, giving  him  a  keen  insight  into  human 
character,  fireeing  him  from  ordinary  scru- 
ples, enabling  him  tore-construct  his  plans 
of  liife,  when  necessary,  with  such  prompti- 
tude that  there  was  no  waste  of  energy  and 
no  place  for  remorse;  teaching  him  to 
make  the  best  of  himself,  and  adapt  him- 
self to  circumstances  as  they  occurred ;  to 
aim  at  self-gratification  not  merely  in  the 
lower,  but  in  the  highest  sense  of  ob- 
taining power,  influence,  position,  dignity ; 
to  form  opinions  not  from  internal  ne- 
cessity or  conviction,  but  as  a  conve- 
nient padding  to  lessen  the  wear  and  tear 
of  daily  life;  to  gratify  refined  literary 
tastes  and  intellectual  interests  by  a  dainty 
use  of  the  actual  facts  and  surroundings  of 
his  position ;  to  mix  refinement  with  mo- 
rality so  that  self-respect  was  never  injured, 
but  rather  grew  with  every  new  success. — 
Macmillan^s  Magazifie, 
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BY   KATHERINE   S.    MACQUOID,   AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY." 


CHAPTER  XVI. — ^A  VISIT. 

Bertha  could  not  sleep ;  she  conjured 
up  tormenting  doubts  and  fears,  till  when 
she  came  down  next  morning  she  had  per- 
suaded herself  that  Mr.  Helder  would  so 
dislike  this  interference  that  he  would 
break  off  an  engagement  altogether. 
"  Either  way  I  am  miserable  for  life,"  she 
thought ;  "  no  man  can  love  a  wife  who  is 
forced  on  him,  and  if  he  leaves  me  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again." 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  Frank,"  says  Aunt 
Sophy. 

Bertha  opens  it ;  but  her  cousin's  con- 
gratulations only  bring  a  shadow  across  her 
Sice.     She  is  out  of  tune  with  every  one. 

Aunt  Sophy,  too,  has  a  letter  from  Frank. 
"  He  tells  me  he  has  been  staying  at  Do- 
ver with  some  friends  of  his  mother's,  a 
Mrs.  Lucas,  and  her  daughter,  Phoebe  Lu- 
cas. What  an  unusual  name  Phoebe  is, 
one  so  seldom  hears  it." 

"  I  dislike  it"  Bertha  speaks  vehement- 
ly. "Phoebes  are  always  vain  and  silly. 
There  is  the  shepherdess  in  *  As  you  like 
it.' " 

''  Frank  speaks  highly  of  this  Phoebe," 


says  Miss  Ashton;  "he  says  she  is  so 
good." 

"Very  likely,  the  Grevilles  are  good, 
but  they  are  undeniably  silly ;  they  have 
not  an  idea  or  an  opinion  that  is  not  found- 
ed on  what  other  people  think  and  do." 

She  was  ruffled  throughout  the  day.  She 
had  to  take  a  message  to  Mrs.  Greville, 
and  unfortunately  the  daughters  were  at 
home,  and  offered  their  congratulations  on 
her  engagement. 

Bertha  was  stiff  and  ungracious.  "  And 
if  it  is  broken  off,"  she  thought,  and  then 
despised  herself  for  permitting  such  a 
thought  in  the  presence  of  the  great  grief 
which  might  be  in  store  for  her. 

Mrs.  Greville  went  on  talking  in  a  gen- 
tle voice  about  the  hospital  letter  which 
was  the  subject  of  Aunt  Sophy's  message, 
while  her  daughters  discussed  at  a  table  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  clothing  and 
shoe-club  details. 

One  would  have  thought  the  calmt 
peaceful  atmosphere  might  have  soothed 
Bertha,  but  she  came  out  of  the  house 
vexed  and  irritated. 

"  How  small-minded  those  girls  are ;  I 
don't  believe  they  ever  read  anything  but 
tracts.    Their  united  intellect  is  absorbed 
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in  the  calculation  of  pence  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flannel  petticoats.  How  dread- 
ful !  I  suppose  it  is  women  like  this  that 
give  men  a  notion  girls  can  only  talk  non- 
sense." She  paused.  She  certainly  had  not 
heard  the  Grevilles  talk  nonsense ; "  but  they 
must,  they  can't  talk  poor  business  to  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  have  no  other  conversa- 
tion, so  they  must  fall  back  on  nonsense ! 
Ah,  I  wonder  if  any  woman  ever  before 
realised  her  ideal  -as  I  have.  Mr.  Helder 
will  never  talk  nonsense  to  me.  When  I 
think  of  the  subjects  we  shall  have,  it  seems 
as  if  life  could  never  be  long  enough  for  all 
our  talks." 

And  then  it  came  to  her  with  a  slight 
pang  that  they  had  not  had  one  talk  since 
their  engagement.  Certainly  there  had  been 
little  opportunity;  but  Mr.  Helder  only 
seemed  to  want  her  to  say  she  loved  him. 
"  And  he  might  know  that  without  my  say- 
ing it." 

The  hours  went  slowly  by.  Once  Ber- 
tha thought  she  would  try  to  go  and  meet 
her  father,  so  that  she  might  know  sooner 
how  his  news  had  been  received,  but  then 
he  might  not  walk  home,  and  if  she  missed 
him  she  would  only  delay  his  tidings. 

She  and  her  aunt  had  dined  early,  as 
Mr.  Williams  thought  he  might  be  detain- 
ed, so  that  she  coi5d  not  tell  exactly  when 
to  expect  him. 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Helder  is  coming  ?" 
Aunt  Sophy  asked. 

"  No ;"  but  Bertha's  heart  throbbed  with 
a  hope  that  he  would  come.  And  after 
her  aunt's  question  she  went  up-stairs  and 
smoothed  her  soft  hair  into  extra  neatness, 
and  put  a  fresh  blue  ribbon  round  it. 

"  It  seems  to  me" — she  looked  saucily 
at  her  own  reflection — "  that  being  engaged 
makes  one  vain  :  but  then  it  is  not  for  my- 
self I  try  to  look  nice,  it  is  for  him.  Oh  1  he 
cannot,  he  will  not,  give  me  up  when  he 
cares  so  much  for  my  love !" 

Aunt  Sophy  was  right;  Mr.  Williams 
came  home,  and  brought  Michael  with 
him. 

Bertha  watched  them  come  up  the  gar- 
den, and  then  she  felt  heartsick. 

Mr.  Helder  came  in  alone;  Bertha  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  him. 

"  Miss  Ashton,  your  brother  wishes  to 
see  you." 

There  was  so  much  gladness  in  his 
voice  that  Bertha  took  courage.  She  felt 
rather  frightened  when  Miss  Ashton  left 
them  together,  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 


been  alone  with  Mr.  Helder  since  that  talk 
under  the  laburnum  tree. 

He  stood  still  a  minute,  then  he  went  up 
to  Bertha  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
He  saw  how  timid  she  still  was,  and  he 
only  kissed  her  cheeks. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  so  tenderly  that 
involuntarily  her  shrinking  ceased,  thie 
strong  arm  round  her  seemed  a  protection 
from"  everyone,  "  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
me.  I  cannot  let  you  go  away ;  do  you 
wish  if.  Bertha  ?  If  you  knew  what  you 
are  to  me,  you  would  not  leave  me — you 
are  too  kind,  too  good ;  I  do  not  believe 
you  really  wish  to  go  away." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  away,"  she  said, 
timidly. 

"  Then  why  won't  you  come  to  me  at 
once  ?  If  you  love  me  well  enough  to  be 
my  wife,  darling,  why  need  there  be  any 
unnecessary  delay  ?" 

"  At  once !" — she  looked  at  him  with 
such  frightened  eyes  that  he  saw  her  resist- 
ance was  genuine. 

"You  mean,  dearest,  that  you  have 
seen  so  little  of  me,  and  you  are  right; 
but" — ^he  drew  her  closer  to  him — "  that  is 
simply  a  question  of  being  together.  Your 
father  says  he  need  not  start  on  his  mission 
for  three  weeks,  and  if  I  come  and  see 
you  every  day,  darling,  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  you  can  tolerate  me  as  a 
husband." 

"  Oh,"  she  looked  up  and  laughed  so  hap- 
pily that  he  believed  his  cause  won,  but  his 
fear  of  scaring  her  made  him  cautious. 

"  To  begin  with,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  I 
must  be  called  Michael;  I  won't  believe 
you  love  me  really  as  long  as  you  *  Mister* 
me." 

"But  I  have  not  given  my  consent" 
Bertha  felt  shy  again,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  being  managed  against  her  will. 
"  Aunt  Sophy  thinks,  too,  that  our  engage- 
ment should  not  be  shortened."  She  drew 
herself  a  little  away  from  her  lover. 

Michael  hesitated.  He  thought  of  Ber- 
tha only  as  a  sweet  intelligent  child,  he  had 
not  counted  on  such  strength  of  will; 
but  his  love  would  not  be  stopped  by  ob- 
stacles. 

Once  more  he  poured  out  the  story  of 
his  love  in  glowing,  vigorous  words,  that 
set  the  blood  coursing  fast  through  her 
veins. 

"  Till  I  saw  you,  my  child,"  he  said,  bend 
ing  fondly  over  her,  "  I  did  not  know  how 
bright  life  might  be.    Will  you  take  all 
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this  joy  suddenly  from  me  and  leave  me  in 
worse  darkness  than  before  ?" 

"  But  I  could  live  at  a  school,"  said  Ber- 
tha, faintly. 

"  No,  you  could  not,  you  would  be  mi- 
serable, and  I  should  be  more  miserable 
still  knowing  that  my  pet  was  not  happy. 
There  is  only  one  way,  darling.  You 
have  power  to  make  me  either  quite  hap- 
py, or  to  send  me  away  in  despair."    • 

He  kissed  her,  and  whispered  yet  more 
fondly  to  Bertha.  It  seemed  that  if  she 
did  not  consent  he  would  not  believe  in 
her  love ;  and  yet  presently  when  Aunt  So- 
phy came  back,  and  she  heard  Michael  tell 
her  she  must  hurry  her  preparations,  Bertha 
could  not  realise  that  her  marriage  was  de- 
cided. She  was  surely  in  a  dream.  And 
yet  she  was  happier  than  she  had  ever 
felt  Iwfore.  Michael's  eyes  followed  her 
wherever  she  went,  with  a  look  in  them 
she  had  not  seen  before. 

•*  I  can  never  doubt  his  love  again," 
the  girl  thought ;  "  it  is  wonderful  that  he 
can  be  so  fond  of  me.* 

CHArrER    XVll, — ON    THE   EVE. 

MioHAEi.  Helder  went  home  trium- 
phant. He  had  not  been  quite  as  happy 
since  his  engagement  as  he  thought  he 
might  have  been.  Bertha  had  seemed 
colli,  almost  indit)erent ;  but  to-night  as  he 
walkexl  home,  going  over  and  over  again 
that  short  brief  inter\new,  he  felt  that  he 
had  not  I'keen  mistaken*  that  there  was  a 
latent  jxnver  of  love  in  this  shy  child 
which  only  neeiievi  fostering  to  be  all  he 
ctMild  desire. 

*'At\er  all"  he  said  to  himself*  as  he 
walkcvl  v>n,  too  glad  to  prolong  his  reverie 
to  seek  a  quicker  way  of  reaching  home, 
•*  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
j^nevl ;  she  will  leani  to  trust  and  love  me 
lar  more  easily  if  she  see*  me  ever\*  liay 
than  if  she  havi  time  to  chill  again  be- 
tween my  visjtss  •uid  1  must  leam  u>  he 
i>auent  with  her  shyness^  K>r  it  will  noj  dis- 
api>ear  all  a:  c^noe/' 

Ar,vi  :hen  he  wxrn:  oi)'  into  a  rapture  ot 
i\ans  anvi  A^•Ar.;:emen^!;.  i^f  which  Benha 
was  the  ohf;v;.  l>.cre  was  only  v^:;e  Kin- 
vtraiK^e  to  h^  :s.uiarac;soiL  Msss^  Fmser 
had  onan^evi  :»  pay  a  visit  tv^  ScvxUxhjL 
aavi  he  thotte::ht  she  cvxikt  scaiceSy  recum 
Kvr  the  rsunijfc^,  aad  :hea  it  ixctarcd  to 
Kim  that  the  oev  |>^  ^kv>qKI  hunr  ^yiess 
F)r36knr>$  aiTawe«Aett^ 


live  with  us  the  first  six  months  or  so. 
What  a  help  she  would  be  to  my  darling." 

And  yet  while  he  said  this  Michael 
shrank  from  such  a  prospect.  He  wanted 
to  have  his  darling  all  to  himself,  with  no 
one  to  disturb  the  unclouded  happiness 
which  he  felt  so  sure  she  would  give ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  came  back 
a  vision  of  those  dark  love-fraught  eyes, 
for  to-night  Bertha  had  come  to  the  gate 
with  him,  and  he  had  had  her  last  look  all 
to  himself,  and  in  the  rhapsody  that  ensued 
his  cousin  Rachel  was  forgotten. 

It  is  the  evening  before  the  wedding. 
Aunt  Sophy's  preparations  are  completed, 
and  she  comes  into  the  sittingnroom  to 
have  a  last  talk  with  Bertha. 

The  days  have  slipped  by  quickly. 
There  has  been  so  much  to  do,  and  Aunt 
Sophy  has  no  aftertime  to  count  on,  for 
she  and  Mr.  Williams  are  to  start  for  Rome 
a  week  hence.  Bertha's  father  had  been 
very  generous  towards  her,  and  Miss  Ash- 
ton  is  disappointed  at  the  girl's  indifference. 
Mary  and  Anne  Greville,  who  are  to  be 
her  bridesmaids,  are  far  more  interested 
about  the  trousseau  than  the  bride  herself 
is, 

"\Miat  can  it  matter?"  Bertha  says, 
when  her  aunt  ventures  a  gentle  remon- 
strance; "Michael  only  cares  about  me, 
not  about  mv  clothes,  and  I  onlv  care  for 
what  he  likes." 

Michael  is  her  one  thought — not  Michael 
himself,  but  the  time  he  spends  with  her — 
for  she  has  groi^'n  to  live  on  his  visits  and 
dream  awav  the  time  between  them  in 
bright  imaginings  of  her  coming  life.  If 
she  has  shown  scanty  interest,  ai  least  she 
has  not  interfered  with  Miss  Ashioa's  ar- 
rangements. There  has  been  only  one 
cloud  across  this  bright  unreal  dreaming 
time. 

On  Michaels  next  \-isi:  he  asked  her  to 
go  with  him  and  call  on  his  cousin  Miss 
Fraser  before  she  staned  tor  Scoilaad. 

Bertha  longed  to  refuse,  bu:  she  was  too 
timivl 

Miss  Fraser  has  been  ctxd  aud  sbnnal, 
**a  hateful  maniiyh  son  «"  wonaan''  in 
BeJtha  s  eyes^  and  she  ler-r-iced  to  leani 
:hat  Michaes's  cocssoi  vouiid  noc  return  in 
tune  to  be  pKScnt  at  the  Buniap^ 

Bartha  W3fcs  s^xtin^:  docci:  socVjg:  when 
hef  aunt  came  in  s2^  havi  &.^  er^fi^  a  iKok. 
And  Kv  once  Awat  Sof6r  s&t  do«^  be- 
adelierniieo&wiiboiMtet<niKrtriCTtg 
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Bertha  sat  sUent.  This  was  the  end  of 
her  girl's  life,  to-morrow  she  should  be  free, 
and  oh !  how  happy.  Never  should  she 
know  dulness  again.  The  prospect  of  the 
larger,  richer  home  which  would  hence- 
forth be  hers  never  mingled  in  her  dreams 
of  the  future,  except  that  it  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  her  happiness. 

Aunt  Sophy  sat  silent  too,  but  at  last 
she  gave  a  troubled  sigh.  Bertha  turned 
quickly  and  looked  at  the  delicate,  tender 
face. 

"Aunt  Sophy" — there  is  a  little  choked 
sob  in  her  voice — "  I  shall  miss  you  sadly 
when  we  come  back ;  there  are  so  many 
things  you  could  teach  me,  about  house- 
keeping, I  mean." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  miss  me  for 
that  reason,  dear ;  even  if  I  were  here  I 
don't  think  I  should  advise  you.  Bertha ;  I 
should  leave  you  to  Miss  Fraser ;  she  has 
kept  house  for  Michael  so  many  years  that 
she  must  understand  his  tastes  far  better 
than  I  could." 

"  Your  housekeeping  is  good  enough  for 
anyone,"  says  Bertha,  and  she  squeezes 
her  aunt's  hand  tightly.  "  I  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  Miss  Fraser's  advice.  I  fancy 
she  will  patronise,  and  I  shall  always  feel 
awkward  with  her,  she  is  so  dignified  and 
self-possessed." 

The  old  rebellious  look  came  into  her 
face.  Aunt  Sophy  saw  it,  and  she  sighed. 
She  got  up  and  fidgetted  with  Bertha's 
dressing-case — a  present  fi*om  her  cousin 
Frank.  He  had  written  Bertha  an  affec- 
tionate letter,  but  he  was  not  to  be  present 
at  her  wedding. 

**  Bertha  " — Aunt  Sophy  looked  up  sud- 
denly— "  I  believe  I  am  going  to  say  some- 
thing foolish,  and  yet  I  can't  help  saying 
it.  I  want  to  give  you  some  advice  about 
your  future  life." 

Bertha  looked  surprised.  It  was  new 
to  hear  Aunt  Sophy  offer  advice ;  but  that 
she,  in  her  single  estate,  should  presume  to 
judge  for  a  married  woman  seemed  absurd. 

Aunt  Sdphy  hesitated,  and  then  she 
went  on  nervously — 

"  Bertha,  my  darling,  you  have  a  warm 
heart,  and  you  will  love  your  husband 
dearly.  He  deser\'es  your  love,  dear;  but 
try  not  to  be  vexed.  You  must  watch 
over  yourself;  you  are  too  exacting  and 
impulsive  for  your  own  happiness."  Bertha 
drew  her  hand  away,  but  her  aunt  went 
on  earnestly :  "  Life  is  made  up  of  tiny 
trifles;  in  the  least  of  these  yield  your  own 


will  up  to  your  husband's  guidance.  You 
must  trust  him,  dear,  even  more  than  you 
love  him." 

"  I  can't  do  that ;  I  love  him  with  all 
my  strength.  Faith  cannot  be  greater  than 
love.  Aunt  Sophy." 

"  If  it  is  not,  love  will  make  shipwreck." 
Miss  Ashton  speaks  very  earnestly. 
Bertha  is  touched.  For  a  moment  she 
longs  to  put  off  to-morrow,  and  stay  longer 
with  this  wise,  gentle  monitor,  whose  wis- 
dom she  never  felt  till  now.  What,  then, 
has  Aunt  Sophy  been  studying  her  quietly 
all  these  years,  while  she  has  been  thinking 
her  aunt  beneath  her  level?  Can  it  be 
that  she  might  have  had  all  these  years  the 
help  she  has  needed  if  she  had  been  less 
contemptuous;  but  there  is  her  father  at 
the  gate,  it  is  too  late  for  regrets. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — ^THE   FIRST  CLOUD. 

There  is  a  paradise  in  even  human  life, 
but  it  is  not  certainly  a  paradise  to  all  who 
pass  through  it  Possibly,  in  some*cases, 
it  may  be  more  akin  to  purgatory.  Why 
was  it  called  honeymoon?  It  is  surely 
more  a  foretaste  of  the  enduring  joy  of 
married  life  than  a  cloying  satiety  of  it — 
perhaps  a  joy  which  rarely  comes  again  in 
the  same  exquisite  degree,  partly  because 
so  long  as  man  is  merely  human  there 
must  be  a  special  delight  in  every  new 
sensation,  and  also  because  rarely  after- 
wards in  life  are  man  and  wife  able  to  give 
themselves  so  wholly  to  the  companionship 
of  each  other  as  they  can  in  those  first  few 
weeks  of  marriage.  Old  ties  have  been 
severed,  new  ones  are  yet  to  make — the 
pair  stand  for  the  time  alone  in  the  world, 
isolated  even  from  a  home,  and  this  isola- 
tion which  makes  the  honeymoon  the  per- 
fection of  joy  to  true  lovers,  must  make  it 
fiat,  almost  unendurable,  to  those  who  have 
married  on  tepid  liking.  One  has  heard 
of  people  taking  books  to  read  during  this 
period,  when  surely  each  ought  to  be  to 
each  the  most  sufficing  book  that  ever  was 
written.  Together  for  the  first  time  in  im- 
interrupted  security,  able  to  talk  at  will,  or, 
better  still,  to  sit  idle,  dreaming  away 
happy  hours,  only  conscious  of  each  other's 
presence;  it  might  be  well  in  the  tepid 
cases  to  take  a  couple  of  companions  on 
the  wedding  journey,  so  as  to  help  the 
monotony  of  the  situation. 

But  these  two  married  lovers,  Michael 
and  Bertha,  have  been  very  happy — ^not 
equally  so.     Perhaps  people  are  rarely 
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equally  happy  at  the  same  time.  To 
Michael  the  brief  holiday  has  been  cloud- 
less, each  day  happier  than  its  yesterday. 
His  young  wife  is  still  shy,  but  he  thinks 
this  will  soon  wear  off;  meantime  her  bright 
enthusiasm  and  her  fresh  simplicity  are  a 
constant  and  delightful  variety.  He  is  too 
happy,  even,  to  wish  that  her  love  was 
more  demonstrative.  Michael's  nature  is 
a  patient  one ;  he  trusts  fully  where  he 
loves,  and  he  feels  that  this  will  come  when 
Bertha's  shyness  leaves  her.  To  the  girl 
the  time  has  been  a  delicious  dream,  but 
there  is  a  tiny  cloud,  as  yet  only  a  speck 
on  the  horizon.  Michael  is  a  hero— she 
worships  him.  His  love  for  her  goes  be- 
yond all  she  had  pictured ;  but  when  she 
begins  a  little  sentimental  talk,  he  has  a 
way  of  turning  it  into  nonsense,  or  inter- 
rupting it  by  a  kiss  or  fond  petting  words, 
and  though  these  are  pleasures,  yet  it  is 
not  the  pleasiure  she  was  striving  for.  And 
although  Bertha's  self-will  has  slumbered 
since  ^he  left  Vine  Cottage,  from  lack  of 
provocation,  her  husband's  fond  devotion 
has  not  in  any  way  subdued  it  She  feels 
more  like  a  child  with  him  than  she  felt  at 
Vine  Cottage,  but  the  feeling  is  one  of 
delicious  happiness  so  far.  The  cloud  is 
there,  but  it  keeps  well  out  of  sight  They 
came  home  from  Scotland  two  days  ago, 
and  Bertha  felt  doubly  child-like  as  her 
husband  took  her  over  the  spacious  old 
house. 

Miss  Eraser  has  superintended  all  the 
new  furnishings  and  preparations,  and  the 
perfect  order  of  all  makes  Bertha  feel  help- 
less and  uncomfortable. 

Michael  takes  her  everywhere,  even  in- 
to the  store-room,  with  its  labelled  jars  and 
shelves,  and  he  points  out  the  various 
arrangements  Rachel  has  made  for  her 
special  comfort  Bertha  murmurs  her 
thanks,  but  she  feels  quite  unworthy  to  be 
Miss  Eraser's  successor. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  work  this  morning," 
says  Michael,  **  but  I  hear  Rachel  has 
come  home,  and  I  should*  like  you  to  call 
on  her  to-day,  my  darling.  We  both  owe 
her  some  thanks  for  the  order  she  has 
established." 

Bertha  shrank  away  from  him  in  sudden 
terror. 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  I  cannot  go  alone;  if 
you  leave  the  museum  an  hour  earlier  you 
can  go  with  me." 

She  did  not  look  at  her  husband,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her.    She  did  not 


know  how  plainly  her  vexation  and  self- 
will  showed  in  her  face.  It  was  the  first 
time  her  temper  had  been  tried  since  her 
wedding-day. 

Michael  Helder  looked  surprised,  then 
grave,  but  he  spoke  in  a  pleasant  voice. 

<<  I  must  work  extra  hard  after  such  a 
long  holiday." 

Bertha's  face  flushed  deeply;  the  old 
wild  wilfuhiess  so  long  lulled  by  her  hus- 
band's devotion  to  her  slightest  wish,  broke 
loose  and  overleaped  her  shyness  at  a 
bound. 

"  Then  I  shall  stay  at  home.  I  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  call  upon  stran- 
gers by  myself,  and — and — I  can't.  I  can 
never  feel  at  ease  with  Miss  Eraser;  you 
could  go  with  me  if  you  chose ;  it  is  very 
hard  and  unjust." 

Michael  stood  still,  electrified ;  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  not  understood  Bertha's 
words.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  girl's  torrent  of  passion  swept 
by ;  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
flung  her  arms  impetuously  round  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,"  she  sobbed ;  then 
looking  up  at  him  with  streaming  eyes, 
**  Oh,  Michael,  you  see  how  wicked  I  am. 
Don't  leave  off  loving  me  for  this  wild, 
wayward  temper."  She  clung  to  him  in 
terror. 

He  stooped  down  and  took  her  fondly 
in  his  arms. 

**  No  fear  of  that,"  he  said,  soothingly, 
and  then  he  parted  her  hair  off  her  fore- 
Jiead,  and  kissed  her  as  one  kisses  a  re- 
fractory child.  "  There,  there,"  for  she  was 
sobbing  passionately,  with  the  unstrung 
agony  of  a  timid  nature,  which  has  forced 
itself  into  that  which  is  unnatural;  "but, 
mydarling,  you  wrong  yourself  and  me,  too, 
by  this  impulsiveness.  Why,  I  had  scarcely  * 
taken  in  that  you  were  angry  with  me,  so 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive  deserving  such 
sweet  humility." 

She  got  one  hand  between  hers  and  kiss- 
ed it  passionately ;  but  she  was  not  satis- 
fied. 

He  went  off  to  the  museum  without  say- 
ing anything  more  about  his  cousin,  and 
Bertha  stayed  where  he  left  her,  thinking. 

Shame  and  sorrow  had  their  turn,  and 
she  wept  fresh  tears  that  her  resolution 
never  to  vex  her  husband  as  she  had  so 
often  vexed  others,  had  been  so  soon 
broken,  but  as  her  tears  dried  doubt 
rose. 
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"  Michael  does  not  love  me  as  I  love 
him,"  she  thought ;  "  he  would  know  when 
I  was  angry  even  if  I  did  not  speak." 

But  this  was  more  vexation  than  con- 
viction. Again,  she  told  herself  she  ought 
to  be  sorry  for  her  vehemence.  She  would 
strive  to  atone  for  it  by  obeying  Michael's 
wish ;  she  would  go  and  see  Miss  Fraser. 

She  dressed  herself  with  extra  care. 
"  Miss  Fraser  is  just  the  sort  of  woman 
to  be  critical,"  she  thought,  and  she  started. 

She  felt  wretchedly  nervous,  and  yet  a 
heroine.  She  was  doing  that  which  was  a 
positive  pain  to  her  solely  to  please  her 
husband,  and  every  step  that  took  her 
nearer  Michael's  cousin  diminished  the  lov- 
ing penitence  which  had  followed  quickly 
on  her  anger.  She  was  gradually  justifying 
herself  by  proving  the  truth  of  her  repug- 
nance. 

"  I  almost  wish,"  she  had  just  reached 
the  quiet  street  in  which  Miss  Fraser  had 
taken  a  house,  "that  Michael  had  been 
angry ;  he  was  so  cooL  Has  he  deep  feel- 
ings, I  wonder,  or  are  they  so  deep  that 
I  cannot  reach  them  ?  I  would  like  him 
to  be  angry  better  than  so  calm  and  indif- 
ferent, and  yet  would  I  ? — it  would  be 
dreadful  to  make  him  really  angry." 

Here  the  door  was  opened,  and  she  had 
to  come  out  of  her  reverie. 

Michael  was  far  less  cool  on  his  way  to 
the  museum  than  he  had  seemed  to  his 
wife.  He  was  not  impetuous,  and  Bertha 
was  not  wrong  when  she  said  hiS  feel- 
ings lay  deep ;  but  for  all  that  she  had 
power  to  reach  them,  and  she  had  roused 
them  painfully  this  morning.  He  was  not 
angry,  he  was  only  debating  seriously  with 
himself  if  he  knew  how  to  guide  and  help 
his  wife. 

"  It  might  have  been  better  to  leave  her 
to  reflect,"  he  thought ;  "  but  how  could 
any  one  be  angry  with  her  ?  Why,  she  was 
penitent  before  I  had  realised  her  petu- 
lance— and  it  is  only  petulance ;  she  is  a 
child,  and  she  is  such  a  modest  darling  she 
shrinks  from  strangers.  I  am  sure  Rachel 
will  be  charmed  with  her;  they  will  get  on 
much  better  alone — without  me." 

He  resolved  to  tell  his  wife  at  once  that 
he  wished  her  to  see  as  much  as  posable 
of  his  cousin  Rachel. 

"  She  is  left  so  totally  alone  without  aunt 
or  mother ;  and  I  am  so  totally  imfit  to 
guide  her  in  domestic  matters  that  Rachel's 
advice  becomes  a  necessity." 


CHAPTER  XIX. — BERTkA  AND  RACHEL. 

This  was  how  Bertha  and  Miss  Fraser 
were  getting  on.  It  was  the  first  visit 
Bertha  had  paid,  and  she  started  and  flush- 
ed a  little  at  hearing  the  announcement — 

"  Mrs.  Helder !" 

She  had  planned  out  the  interview  in 
her  imaginative  fashion.  She  should  look 
so  calm  and  collected  that  Miss  Fraser 
would  be  quite  unable  to  patronise,  but 
the  simple  startled  feeling  at  entering  the 
room  scattered  her  wits  and  left  her  shy 
and  confused. 

Miss  Fraser  came  forward  smiling ;  she 
held  out  both  hands  and  kissed  her  visitor. 
Bertha  s5Lw  that  she  was  older,  less  hand- 
some than  she  had  fancied.  She  looked 
round  the  room,  its  stiffiiess  and  want  of 
ornament  repelled  her ;  there  was  not  any- 
thing to  notice,  not  any  of  the  flowers 
which  she  had  so  much  admired  in  her 
own  rooms,  and  which  she  fancied  had 
been  placed  there  by  Miss  Fraser. 

Michael  had  not  told  her  that  the  flowers 
had  been  ordered  by  himself  with  special 
reference  to  her  tastes. 

Bertha  thought  Miss  Fraser  very  digni- 
fied. She  asked  about  their  journey,  and 
for  a  time  conversation  went  on  briskly. 

"  You  are  sure  Michael  is  quite  well  ?" 
— with  a  look  of  keen  inquiry ;  she  had 
already  asked  how  he  was. 

"  Yes."  Bertha  felt  wounded,  and  yet 
she  hardly  knew  why.  Miss  Fraser  again 
asked  questions  about  the  journey,  and 
Bertha  answered  coldly. 

"You  were  not  long  enough  in  the 
Highlands  to  appreciate  the  scenery,"  she 
said. 

"Oh  yes."  A  sudden  remembrance 
brought  color  to  Bertha's  cheeks  and  light 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  spoke  impetuously. 
"  I  don't  think  one  wants  time  or  teaching 
to  admire  the  beautiful — ^it  is  an  innate 
power;  and  a  glimpse  caught  in  a  hurried 
journey  may  stir  one  person's  heart  as 
strongly  as  a  month  of  contemplation 
would  move  another's  who  has  no  inborn 
sense  of  beauty." 

She  stopped,  ashamed  of  having  thus 
spoken  out  her  feelings.  She  stole  a  con- 
scious shame-faced  glance  at  Miss  Fraser. 

Miss  Fraser  was  smiling,  it  seemed  to 
Bertha  half  in  siurprise,  half  in  contempt. 

"You  are  very  romantic,  I  see,"  she  said. 

In  an  instant  the  girl  was  calm. 
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i<s  IDC,  docs  adx:  Poor 
thirg..  iht  c'-,--ld  :i*rrtT  :zid£rs*-£r>t  lat  2i>d 
I  fed  JS  if  I  sbci:>i  h£it  'ixj.  Hot  c2zi 
M>Jh.2ciI  like  her?  Is  h  because  she  is 
c>Ttr?  Yes.  si^  is  otra-,  ai>d  thax  b 
Tb£t  wikfs  ha  so  TcptS^z.  Soe  s  z 
cirfntT,  SiKiKblt  T.crr,£r..  a:yi  I  deiesi  sqsl- 

Mki  FrasCT  vs.?  p-i77;'h:g  sio::!  Berhz. 
"I  5!i;4>ose,"  she  Vi^jzzr.%  -lore  b«zjds 
aaes-  To  mt  s'- e  is  sly  aad  vzcdng  in 
Tnanntr.  axni  cena^.jj  sbe  is  dgc  good- 
Usnyf^TtfL^  A  f-trr  Crort  sfr.tgaccs  woe 
in^^Tcr-s^gtsd.  and  tits.  cc^Texsatioc  las- 
^ii\:itfL  as  it  is  apt  to  iangrzish  -B-bai  pec^- 
pit  l/tgbi  to  dislike  odc  other. 

l>Tih2,  vjyt  to  go  awar.  and  Miss  Fiaser 
ZTy^flt  T/j  o£^tx  to  kiss  her.  She  hdd  her 
haryL  aiid  looked  as  if  she  had  some  s^- 
dal  words  to  say :  bat  she  hesitated,  inA 
the  'ffti  was  too  shy  to  draw  her  hand 
awiy. 

"  ^>»i-b}'j"'  she  said,  qaret^y,  "  give  my 
lo-.  e  to  Michad.  I  hope  we  shall  be  good 
friend^ ;  if  you  make  Midiad  happy«  we 
must  be."  An  indignant  fL^yx  in  Botha's 
c)'e  warr. ed  h cr.  ^  You  must  not  be  angry"* 
— Mi*6  Frascr* s  voice  was  just  a  litde  hard- 
er, her  head  a  little  more  erect — "  if  I  say 
that  you  are  singularly  blessed  in  your 
husband.  Bertha." 

Bertha  murmured  something,  and  felt 
like  a  freed  bird  when  her  hand  was  at  last 
released. 

"  Poor  dear  ^lichael ! "  The  door  closed 
on  Bertha,  and  the  woman  who  had  seemed 
so  chiil  and  unsympathetic,  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  which  were  brimming 
over.  ^Ah!  what  a  mistake  he  has  made. 
His  life  was  dull,  perhaps,  but  it  was  peace- 
ful and  contented.  Now  it  will  be  foil  of 
jars  and  misunderstandings.  This  girl  is 
too  young  and  undeveloped.  At  Michael's 
age  he  is  much  more  easily  worried  than 
a  younger  man  would  be.  To  think  of 
my  dear  cousin  being  vexed  and  made 
uncomfortable — poor  fellow !  he  will  soon 
find  out  his  mistake." 

Miss  Eraser  was  full  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation ;  she  had  forced  herself  to  receive 
her  cousin's  i^ife  kindly,  and  in  return  she 
had  received  haughty  looks  and  cold 
words.  Michael  must  be  miseraUe  with 
this  impulsive,  self-willed  wife ;  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  the  undisciplined  nature 
might  suffer  more  severely  than  that  which 
had  b^n  more  schooled.  In  her  heart 
Miss  Fraaer  dtsbdiered  in  Bertha's  love; 


£«  £x>d  ber  rkads  h^  srrcded  MirhaH, 
zuc.  'zsc.  hiTEied  cq  :]k  msniagc  kst  llicf 
h:ys£jC.  >3se  s>  r  jOC  as  ooec. 

-So  rerr  rtrryr^aarr  fe  die  ladr^s 

^  «  « 

frkods  to  liLiii  nanrrs.  zsd  tam  to  go 
away  zixozd  eren  hdjrt  ^x  ^d 


BetDa  walkec  q:ackiT  boBne;  s3ie  <fid 
d:<  dare  to  ir.irc  cH  sx 
room,  then  her  anger  hrzkc  1( 

^Oh.  thax  woman!  And  s^  tinnks 
she  uadrrgarids  Mirhari  better  than  I  doi 
As  if  I  wan:  ifgrhing  how  to  make  faim 
happy :  I  krio w  I  am  not  good  cdoii|^ 
for  Lira — oot  half  cr  a  quarter  godS 
enough :  bin  then  it  is  esoa^  for  me  to 
know  ii.  and  wish  I  was  htna ;  it  is  not 
his  cousin's  bii^ness  to  i^  me^  I  can  be 
humLie  eno-zh  if  I  am  kn  to  mvseif :  do 
one  can  ever  submit  to  reproof  from  a 
person  who  has  no  right  to  give  it  I  will 
do  anything  Michad  Ekes,  nothing  for 
any  one  eke.  That  woman  is  hatefol; 
she  sdrs  up  every  bad  feding  in  me.  I 
never  i€x  so  angry  in  my  hfe — I  fedl  it 
still!  Interfering  old  busybody!  as  if 
Michad  was  ever  so  happy  with  her  as 
he  has  been  with  me !  "^  She  paused  here; 
the  remembrance  of  the  morning  came 
back  '%'ividly.  ^'  But  that  was  only  ooce^ 
and  11  I  am  quite  determined  I  shall  nerer 
be  cross  to  him  any  mcxne.  After  all,  I 
am  g^  he  knows  how  wicked  I  can  be, 
it  mafes  me  fed  more  honest.'^ 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  the  time  for 
^lichad's  return  arrived. 

Bertha  wished  the  litde  scene  of  the 
morning  blotted  out;  she  realised  that 
great  truth  of  Love — ^that  a  wound  always 
leaves  a  trace  of  its  presence.  She  wished 
more  than  ever  that  her  hasty  words  had 
been  left  unsaid,  and  vet  with  her  usual 
unreality  she  did  not  believe  that  Michael 
had  taken  them  to  heart. 

^  The  best  way  is  to  be  as  good  as  pos- 
sible when  he  comes  home." 

Bertha  has  taken  far  more  pride  in  her 
dress  since  marriage  than  she  ever  did  be- 
fore, and  this  evening  she  wears  a  white 
dress  and  blue  ribbons,  because  Michael 
likes  her  best  in  white. 

Michad  has  had  the  drawing-room  fur- 
nished, but  he  has  had  a  small  room  par- 
titioned off  from  it,  and  this,  which  leads 
into  Bertha's  bedroom,  is  her  special  home 
She  stays  here  waiting  bar  husband's 
return,  bat  he  comes  in  so  late  to-day  that 
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he  goes  off  to  his  dressing-room  after  just 
looking  in  at  her  and  giving  her  a  kiss. 

"  Go  down  and  say  I  am  ready,  darling ; 
I  am  sorr}'^  to  have  kept  you  waiting." 

"  I  have  been  to  see  Miss  Fraser." 
Bertha  was  anxious  to  tell  him,  and  more 
anxious  to  avoid  any  discussion  about 
his  cousin. 

Michael  came  back  at  once ;  he  kissed 
her  very  tenderly. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  Bertha ;  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you." 

He  hurried  off,  and  Bertha  felt  as  if  she 
were  set  free  from  the  dread  which  had 
been  tormenting  her.  She  had  told  him, 
and  he  was  pleased ;  and  now  she  should 
hear  no  more  of  that  dreadful  Miss  Fraser. 

She  looked  round  her  room.  The  par- 
tition had  been  hung  with  old  tapestry, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  quaint 
Japanese  screen.  She  had  found  some  of 
her  favorite  books  in  the  little  ranges  of 
dark  oak  shelves  niched  on  each  side  of 
the  window ;  there  was  old  blue  china  on 
the  high  mantelshelf,  a  rich  Indian  car- 
pet under  her  feet,  and  flowers  every- 
where, on  the  little  old-fashioned  black 
table,  on  Bertha's  writing-table  in  the 
window-seat— everywhere  that  a  place 
could  be  found  for  them.  She  sighed. 
"  I  wrong  him — I  am  sure  I  do.  He 
could  not  consider  these  things  necessary 
for  me  if  he  thought  I  was  only  a  child." 

There  was  not  much*  talk  during  dinner ; 
but  the  days  had  lengthened  out,  ftd  they 
went  and  sat  together  in  the  waning  light 
in  the  room  where  Michael  had  told 
his  cousin  of  his  engagement  Michael 
wanted  to  give  the  advice  he  had  planned, 
but  he  thought  he  had  better  wait  until  his 
wife  began  to  talk  about  her  visit.  Her 
silence  puzzled  him. 

The  light  faded.  Bertha's  face  was 
turned  away  so  that  shadow  fell  on  it 

"  How  quiet  you  are,  darling,"  he  said 
at  last.  "  I  want  to  hear  how  you  got  on 
with  Rachel.  I  want  you  to  be  great 
friends." 

Bertha  had  been  lounging  agamst  her 
husband's  shoulder.  She  sat  suddenly 
erect. 

"  Friends  I  why,  she  is  old  enough  to  be 
my  mother !" 

Michael  did  not  try  to  draw  her  nearer. 
He  did  not  answer  at  once. 

"  You  have  had  a  great  loss  in  your  Aimt 
Hester,  my  darling.  I  am  very  ignorant 
and  useless,  I  fear,  and  I  think  Rachel  will 
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help  you  very  much."  His  voice  grew 
graver  as  he  went  on.  Bertha  turned  her 
face  yet  more  away,  but  he  felt  sure  she 
was  displeased.  "  I  am  not  blaming  you, 
darling,"  he  said,  very  earnestly;  "but 
housekeeping  has  to  be  learnt,  like  every- 
thing else ;  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  routine  ; 
and,  Bertha,  you  will  be  happier  all 
through  your,  life  if  you  master  these  litde 
necessary  difficulties  at  the  outset" 

It  was  so  very  hard  to  speak  in  this  way 
to  her  that  his  voice  stiffened ;  he  paused 
for  his  wife's  answer,  but  it  did  not  come. 

"  She  is  trying  to  be  self-controlled,"  he 
thought,  and  he  waited. 

"  You  don't  agree,"  he  laughed;  but  there 
was  a  thrill  in  his  voice,  and  Bertha  heard 
it 

Michael  could  not  understand  her,  she 
must  give  up  that  hope ;  but  he  was  fond 
of  her,  and  she  would  never  be  angry  with 
him  again. 

"  I  agree  to  all  you  wish.  Probably  it  is 
good  to  learn  housekeeping  young."  Then 
she  jumped  up  and  went  to  the  window. 
"  How  fast  it  gets  dark  1  Shall  I  ring  for 
lights  ?     I  want  to  write  to  my  father." 

She  spoke  so  easily  and  naturally  that 
Michael  was  deceived ;  he  thought  she  was 
tired  of  the  subject,  and  he  would  not  re- 
cur to  it.  He  got  up  and  rang  for  lights 
himself. 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  write  a  long  letter," 
he  said ;  "  I  want  you  to  sing  to  me." 

Bertha  did  not  answer ;  she  either  was 
or  affected  to  be  busy  at  the  writing  table. 

The  candles  came  and  were  lighted. 
Michael  took  up  a  book,  but  his  eyes  often 
travelled  to  the  comer  where  Bertha  sat, 
her  pen  still  moving  across  the  paper.  She 
ended  at  last. 

"  I  am  so  very  sleepy  that  I  had  better 
go  to  bed,"  she  said.  "  Good  night,  dear ; 
I  shall  fall  asleep  directly." 

It  seemed  to  Michael  that  his  wife  was 
not  quite  natural,  almost  that  it  would  have 
been  well  to  ask  her  what  ailed  her.  But 
this  was  only  a  passing  thought,  put  aside 
at  once. 

"We  have  had  discussion  enough  for 
one  day,"  he  thought  "  Most  likely  she 
is  tired,  and  she  is  not  much  pleased  with 
Rachel  The  poor  child  is  afraid  I  shall 
talk  housekeeping  again.  What  a  timid 
Httle  darling  it  is !" 

Mr.  Helder  went  up  into  his  study  and 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  thought  what  a  lucky 
fellow  he  was  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
27 
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wife.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for  a  girl  of 
eighteen  to  be  more  clear-sighted  than  a 
man  of  thirty-five. 

Bertha  walked  up  and  down  her  room, 
as  if  by  rapid  movement  to  quiet  the  tu- 
mult of  her  thoughts. 

Every  now  and  then  came  passionate 
fragments  of  speech,  but  no  tears  to  calm 
her  passion. 

"  What  a  mockery  life  is.  Does  it  not 
seem  perfect  in  this  house  ?  I  have  all  I 
wish  for — more  than  I  ever  cared  to  have, 
and  my  husband  loves  me.  No,  not  loves ; 
he  is  fond  and  kind." 

There  was* a  sob  in  her  voice,  but  she  did 
not  cry. 

"  Oh,  why  do  I  love  him  so  passionate- 
ly, with  all  the  strength  and  depth  I  have  ? 
and  he  could  love  me  differently,  he  has 
the  power."  She  stopped  in  her  walk,  and 
put  one  hand  to  her  forehead.  "  That  has 
all  been  my  mistake.  I  thought  he  cared 
for  me  because  he  appreciated  me.  I 
thought  he  recognised  that  there  was 
something  different  in  me  from  other  girls" 
— she  began  to  laugh  at  herself.  "  All  he 
thinks  of  is  to  make  me  like  others — ^like 
Miss  Fraser,  a  mere  commonplace  house- 
keeper. Why" — she  stamped  her  foot  with 
sorrowful  vehemence — "a  mere  servant 
could  be  all  he  wants  me  to  be !  And  how 
happy  I  have  been  all  these  weeks!  I 
thought  the  dream  of  my  life  was  realised. 
Life  !" — she  clasped  both  hands  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall — "  all  these  years  I  have  been  feeling 
no  one  understood  me.  I  was  always  mis- 
judged, unappreciated.  I  felt  in  a  chry- 
salis existence;  it  seemed  to  me  there 
must  be  a  life  beyond  so  much  brighter,  so 
full  of  joy  and  sympathy,  and  that  if  I 
only  waited  I  must  emerge  into  it.  Well, 
I  have  emerged ;  I  have  known  this  brief 
butterfly  bliss,  and  I  say  life  is  a  mockery ; 
for  all  this  joy  I  believed  in  is  only  delusion 
— gone  already." 

Tears  at  last,  but  they  were  too  bitter  to 
give  relief. 

"  And  I,  who  have  always  longed  for 
freedom — and  now  I  would  not  be  free  if 
I  could  !  I  shall  never  be  treated  harshly 
or  unkindly,  oh  no  I  I  am  Michael's  play- 
thing ;  his  little  friend,  but  not  his  idol ; 
not  what  I  was  so  vain  as  to  believe 
myself.  Well,  why  should  I  struggle  ?  I 
must  try  and  be  all  he  wishes — ^try  to  learn 
of  this  pattern  of  common-sense  and  do- 
mestic economy.    I  suppose  I  shall  grow 


used  to  it  in  time.  Ah,  Aunt  Sophy!  I 
used  to  say  there  was  bondage  at  Vine 
Cottage,  but  that  was  fireedom.  I  was  not 
understood,  but  I  was  let  alone.  No  one 
wanted  me  to  be  somebody  else.  Surely 
there  is  no  slavery  so  close  as  this  unap- 
preciating  affection  !" 

Her  tears  had  dried ;  she  was  weary — 
spent  with  sorrow. 

A  sudden  fear  arose  that  her  husband 
might  come  up-stairs  and  notice  her  agita- 
tion. She  rang  her  bell,  told  her  maid  she 
did  not  want  her,  and  made  as  much  haste 
as  she  could. 

She  was  still  afraid  that  her  husband 
might  renew  the  subject  of  Miss  Fraser,  so 
she  feigned  to  be  fast  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XX. — A  VISIT  FROM  FRANK. 

"  Mr.  Williams,  ma*am." 

She  was  sitting  in  her  own  little  room, 
at  her  desk.  In  the  bright  morning  light 
her  forebodings  grew  faint  and  untrue ;  but 
she  was  still  so  deeply  moved,  that  she  had 
actually  begun  a  sketch  in  poetry,  called, 
"  A  Heart's  Trial."  It  was  not  the  kind 
of  verse  usually  scribbled  off  by  love-sick 
girls ;  it  was  rugged  and  incorrect,  but  it 
sparkled  with  real  creative  power,  and 
there  was  much  depth  of  thought. 

She  started  up  at  the  announcement, 
and  pushed  her  paper  aside.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  glad  surprise,  which  faded  at 
the  sight  of  her  cousin  Frank. 

"  Ah  " — ^he  laughed,  and  his  pleasant, 
joyous  face  brought  back  so  many  childish 
memories  that  Bertha  had  to  struggle 
against  a  sob — "  you  thought  I  was  uncle; 
I  ought  to  have  said,  *  Frank  Williams  ;* 
but  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  are  you  not  ?" 

She  was  looking  glad  enough,  holding 
out  both  her  small  hands  by  way  of  wel- 
come, her  dark  eyes  full  of  delight 

"Glad!  I  should  think  sO;  I  did  not 
know  you  were  in  town,  or  most  likely  I 
should  have  written,  or  Michael  would,  to 
ask  you  to  come." 

She  was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement,  and 
she  was  anxious  to  show  Frank  how  per- 
fectly happy  she  was. 

"  You  look  very  well,"  says  Frank,  and 
then  he  looks  round  him.  "  What  a  jolly 
room.  Bertha;  your  husband  is  a  man  of 
taste,  evidently ;  but  I  forget ;  of  course, 
he  is  an  admirable  Crichton  in  every  re- 
spect, or  madame  would  not  be  content. 
Why,"  he  looked  at  the  lender  hand  near- 
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est  him,  "  what  a  thick  wedding-ring ;  you 
are  chained  up  for  life,  and  no  mistake !'' 

Bertha  flushed  up  to  her  forehead,  the 
words  fitted  strangely  with  some  of  the 
lines  she  had  been  writing. 

She  gave  a  little  forced  laugh,  which 
made  Frank  look  at  her  earnestly. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  she  said, 
"  and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Come, 
give  an  account  of  yourself." 

Frank  reddened  this  time.  "  I  have  been 
at  the  sea-side." 

"  At  this  time  of  yeir  1  Frank,  you  are 
hoaxing  me." 

"  I  went  to  Dover  first  on  business,  and 
there  I  met  with  some  old  friends  of  my 
mother's,  the  Lucases,  and  they  asked  me 
to  go  to  them  at  River,  so  I  went." 

"  River !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  place. 
Is  it  pretty  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  it  is — charming- 
ly pretty ;  a  tiny  stream  flows  through 
meadows  just  now  enamelled  with  wud 
flowers;  the  cottages  even  are  pretty;  it 
seems  as  if  poverty  and  squalor  had  been 
banished  from  the  place." 

Bertha  looks  mischievous.  "  Frank, 
what  has  come  to  you  ?  you  are  talking  as 
I  used  to  talk."  She  fixed  her  dark  eyes 
on  him,  and  he  again  grew  red.  "  You 
are  in  love,  Frank."  Frank  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  laughed. 

"What  a  witch  you  are!  That's  the 
surprising  part  of  you  women ;  you  take  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  without  the  slightest  no- 
tion you  will  reach  firm  ground  at  all,  and 
yet  you  make  wonderful  di^poveries." 

"You  dear  old  Frank  1"  She  got  up 
and  shook  hands  with  him  impulsively. 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad ;  now  I  can  return  all 
your  good  wishes.  Now  tell  me  all  about 
it."  She  drew  her  chair  nearer  him,  rested 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  dasping  her  face 
between  her  hands. 

"  She  has  grown  very  charming;"  Frank 
thought ;  "  she  seems  so  much  more  at  her 
ease."  "  You  seem  so  clever  about  it,"  he 
said,  "  that  you  had  better  go  on  and  com- 
plete the  history.  Mind,  I  have  not 
pleaded  guilty.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
know  the  lady's  name  and  all  about  her." 

Bertha  looked  very  serious.  She  shut 
her  eyes  and  paused  as  if  she  were  listen- 
ing to  an  inspiration.  "  I  love  my  love 
with  a  P  "  ^she  saw  Frank  blush  furiously) 
"because  slie  is  perfect.  I  should  hate 
her  with  a  P  if  she  pouted,  which  she 
doesn't    She  took  me  to  the  Parsonage 


and  treated  me  to  pinks  and  pansies.  Her 
name  is  Phoebe,  and  she  comes  firom  pret- 
ty river .     I  have  spoken." 

Frank  started  out  of  his  lolling  attitude. 

"  How  on  earth  ?" 

Bertha  was  radiant  with  sauciness. 

"  Not  on  earth  at  all.  I  have  been 
talking  to  the  spirits,  of  course,  and  they 
tell  me  everything." 

Frank's  utter  dismay  was  absurd. 

"  What  a  thing  love  is,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  head ;  "  we  old  married  people  can  of 
course  afford  to  pity  a  neophyte  like  you. 
But  don't  you  laugh  at  love  any  more. 
Then  you  have  actually  forgotten  writing 
to  Aunt  Sophy  a  long  history  of  Mrs.  Lu- 
cas and  her  daughter  Phoebe— -widow  and 
daughter  to  some  clergyman  near  Dover ; 
and  I  took  a  prejudice  against  the  name  of 
Phoebe  because  I  happened  to  be  cross. 
Oh !  I  am  so  glad." 

"  Why — that  you  were  cross  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  want  to  hear  about  Phoebe. 
There  is  no  use  in  asking  if  she  is  pretty ;  of 
course  she  is  angelically  beautiful" 

"  Do  you  consider  Michael  Helder  a 
handsome  man  ?"     Frank  looked  mischie- 
vous, and  Bertha  raised  her  head  out  of 
her  hands  and  sat  upright. 

"  I  never  discuss  my  husband." 

Frank  smiled,  and  yet  he  thought  the 
imperious  manner  suited  her  very  well,  and 
that  she  was  certainly  very  pretty. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  think 
Phoebe  pretty,"  he  said,  slowly ;  "  she  has- 
a  fair  complexion  and  hair,  and  blue  eyes ;: 
she  is  very  gentle  and  sweet-looking ;  I 
do  not  think  she  is  very  clever,  but  she  is . 
— oh !  so  good." 

Bertha  sighed.  She  kept  a  smiling  face ;, 
but  it  was  hard  that  Frank,  her  own  cou- 
sin, should  so  undervalue  her  as  to  love  a 
girl  who  did  not  seem  to  possess  one  attri- 
bute in  common  with  herself. 

"  You  must  bring  her  to  see  us,"  she  • 
said.     "  When  shall  you  be  married  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  know  that  must  depend  on 
my  briefs.  But  Phoebe  is  so  good  that 
she  has  consented  to  a  long  engagement,, 
so  our  marriage  will  be  a  contrast  in  every 
way  to  yours.  We  shall  be  your  poor  re- 
lations, Bertha." 

She  smiled,  but  she  did  not  feel  happy. 
If  her  own  engagement  had  been  longer, . 
Michael  might  have  understood  her  better. 
She  knew  she  had  been  and  was  still  re- 
served with  her  husband,  but  perhaps  if. 
he  had  seen  more  of  her  beforehand  she 
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might  have  begun  life  with  him  diflferently. 
There  was  no  use  in  struggling  now. 
"  He  is  fonder  of  me  than  I  deserve,"  she 
thought,  "  and  I  must  resign  myself  to  a 
life  of  mere  affection." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  like  Phoebe,"  Frank 
is  sa3dng.  '^  Though  she  is  so  quiet  and 
gentle,  she  is  not  shy,  and  she  is  quite 
ready  to  love  you ;"  and  then  he  went  on 
talking  on  this  delightful  theme  till  Bertha 
could  have  laughed  at  the  change  in  her 
matter-of-fact  cousin. 

When  Frank  went  away  at  last,  she  still 
sat  thinking. 

"  How  he  does  love  Phoebe !  and  she  is, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather,  a  mere  goody  com- 
mon-place girl,  just  like  any  one  else.  Are 
these  the  ideal  women  men  worship? 
Well,  then,  I  wish  I  was  not  a  woman- 
only  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  man." 

CHAPTER  XXI. — HOUSEKEEPING. 

When  Mr.  Helder  came  home  he  told 
his  wife  he  had  promised  to  arrange  some 
business,  and  he  should  have  to  spend  the 
evening  away. 

"  It  is  your  father's  business,  so  I  feel 
less  guilty,  darling.  I  told  him  I  would 
see  to  it  as  soon  as  we  got  back  from 
Scotland,  but  I  did  not  count  on  the  ap- 
pointment being  made  for  evening.  It  is 
hard  on  us  both,  isn't  it,  pet  ?" 

Spite  of  her  fancied  wrongs.  Bertha  felt 
saddened.  She  had  hoped  that  this  even- 
ing would  wear  away  the  stiffoess  she  felt 
with  her  husband.  He  seemed  not  to  no- 
tice it ;  his  manner  was  quite  the  same, 
but  she  thought  he  must  if  it  went  on. 

"  Frank  has  been  here,"  she  said. 

**  Has  he  ?"  Mr.  Helder  smiled  so 
cordially  that  his  former  jealousy  was 
evidently  forgotten.  "  I  wish  you  had 
kept  him.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him, 
and  you  would  have  had  a  companion 
this  evening." 

Bertha's  sensitiveness  was  touched.  She 
thought  Michael  ought  not  to  invite  her 
cousin  unless  he  meant  to  stay  at  home 
and  entertain  him. 

"  I  think  Frank  would  like  best  to  come 
when  you  are  at  home." 

"Well,  then"— Mr.  Helder  felt  the 
change  in  her  voice,  but  he  would  not  no- 
tice it — "  write  and  ask  him  to  come  to- 
morrow. Suppose  you  ask  Rachel  too" 
— ^he  kept  his  eyes  off  Bertha's  e— "  and 
the  cousins  can  make  acquaii       ce." 

«  Won't  you  write  to  N       vr,       }''  she 


said,  in  a  beseeching  voice,  "  1  write  so 
badly." 

"  You  dear  little  goose ;  why,  I  have 
never  had  a  note  from  you  yet ;  it  will  be 
a  new  sensation,  when  I  get  one;  bat 
give  me  some  paper  and  I  will  write  to 
Rachel." 

He  seated  himself  at  his  wife's  desk. 
She  had  cleared  away  her  manuscripts, 
but  still  she  felt  guilty.  How  little  Michael 
guessed  at  the  sorrowful  story  lying  there 
under  his  hand. 

There  was  not  time  for  any  questioning; 
directly  dinner  was  over  Mr.  Helder  went 
away. 

"  I  leave  you  to  plan  and  think  out 
your  first  dinner,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"  However,  I  believe  the  new  cook  has  a 
reputation  in  that  way.  Still,  you  must 
show  her  you  understand  hospitality." 

Think  out  a  dinner.  Bertha  would  much 
rather  have  puzzled  out  a  school  problem. 

"  What  are  cooks  for  ?"  she  groaned. 

As  yet  she  knew  litde  of  Michael's 
tastes,  and  her  utterly  unobservant  habits 
made  her  perplexity  worse. 

"  The  only  way,  of  course,  is  to  order 
everything  that  is  nice,  and  then  he  can't 
help  being  pleased.  I  shall  order  soup 
and  fish,  green-pea  soup  and  codfish,  and 
lamb,  and  a  ham,  and  some  pheasants  to 
come  after,  and  the  cook  may  setde  the 
pudding.  I  remember  Michael  said  he 
liked  damson  tart  and  cream,  and  of  course 
there  must  be  strawberries.  I  don't  think 
Michael  minds  about  expense,  so  there 
can  be  peaches  too.  It  is  a  great  trouble 
to  have  to  think  about  such  trifles,  and  I 
think  we  won't  often  have  people  to  din- 
ner." 

She  had  so  disliked  any  trouble  about 
dress  or  shopping,  that  she  was  quite  ig- 
norant of  the  value  of  money.  It  gave 
her  no  satisfaction  to  find  that  she  had 
married  a  man  in  easy  circumstances.  She 
liked  to  see  her  tastes  gratified  in  having 
pleasant  things  about  her,  but  the  value  of 
them  was  perfectly  indifferent.  She  was 
rather  sorry  to  find  that  there  were  three 
maids  instead  of  two  to  see  after  and  pay 
wages  to,  only  it  was  pleasant  that  there 
should  be  some  one  to  lay  out  her  dresses 
for  her  and  brush  them  and  put  them  away, 
and,  above  all,  to  mend  them  if  they  got 
torn  out  of  gathers ;  also  some  one  who 
would  see  Uiat  her  bonnet-strings  were 
fresh,  and  put  new  ones  when  ne^ed,  for 
crumpled  tXManet-strings  had  been  a  sore 
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point — she  never  noticed  such  trifles. 
Aunt  Sophy  had  always  said  Bertha  would 
never  make  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  yet  it 
may  be  that  the  constant  discipline  of  such 
a  life  might  have  been  helpful. 

She  did  not  show  Michael  her  bill  of 
fare  next  morning,  but  as  soon  as  he  went 
off  to  the  Museum  she  sent  for  the  cook. 

The  cook  had  scarcely  seen  her  young 
mistress  since  the  morning  after  her  arri- 
val. She  was  a  broad-faced,  heavy-brow- 
ed, thick-lipped  woman,  good-natured,  and 
yet  with  an  unpleasant  sarcasm  in  her 
dull  grey  eyes. 

She  scanned  Bertha's  face  closely,  and 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  dreamy  eyes, 
and  hesitating,  timid  manner.  Cook  felt 
reassured  about  perquisites. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman to  dmner,  cook ;  and  Mr.  Helder 
said — at  least,  I  mean*' — Bertha  made  a 
struggle  for  self-assertion,  she  thought  cook 
was  looking  too  profoundly  respectful — "  I 
want  to  order  dinner ;"  and  then  she  read 
out  her  list. 

Cook's  face  grew  graver.  "There's 
little  as  you  can't  get  in  London  most 
times,  ma'am;  but  pheasants  in  June  can't 
be;  green-pea  soup  is  dear  now,  seeing 
the backardness  of  peas;  and  cod  never 
is  seasonable  in  June." 

Bertha  felt  alarmed,  but  she  would  not 
surrender  at  first  beginning. 

"  Not  that  I  really  care,  only  Michael 
would — ^no,  I  won't  give  up  everything. 
Ah,  well,  order  salmon,  then,  or  some 
other  fish ;  but  I  will  keep  to  the  soup, 
and  you  can  have  something  else  like 
pheasants." 

"  Ducklings,  ma'am.  What  else  besides 
the  lamb  and  the  ham  ?" 

Bertha  fancied  she  saw  a  smile,  and  her 
dignity  rose.  She  forgot  Michael's  allu- 
sion to  the  cook's  gifts. 

"  Nothing  else.  You  can  arrange  the 
sweets,  and  be  sure  there  is  a  nice  dessert 
— strawberries  and  peaches." 

She  spoke  so  decidedly  that  cook  did 
not  offer  a  remonstrance ;  only  she  went 
down-stairs  and  held  forth  to  her  fellow- 
maidens  on  the  ignorance  of  the  young 
lady. 

"  She's  a  thorough  lady,"  said  cook, 
"  one  sees  that  by  her  helpless  ways ;  but 
why  need  a  child  like  that  give  orders  at 
all?    She  should  leave  it  to  them  that 


know.  I  spose  it's  as  much  as  my  place 
is  worth  to  say  another  word,  for  she  don't 
know  the  value  of  a  good  cook,  no  doubt ; 
and  no  one  can  blame  me  if  I  follow  out 
my  orders.  If  Mr.  Helder  makes  any  ob- 
servation "—cook  concluded  with  a  lofti- 
ness which  greatly  impressed  her  fellows — 
"  I  shall  say  I  was  engaged  to  cook — not 
to  give  advice." 

Bertha  sat  in  the  drawing-room  to-day. 
"  It  is  better  to  show  Miss  Fraser  at  once 
that  I  consider  her  only  an  acquaintance. 
I  used  to  dislike  the  old  saying,  *  Famili- 
arity breeds  contempt ;'  but  in  this  case  I 
believe  it ;  I  mean  always  to  be  extremely 
polite  to  Miss  Fraser." 

It  was  a  great  relief  that  Frank  arrived 
first.  Michael  Helder  met  his  cousin  in 
the  gallery,  so  they  came  in  together.  He 
took  her  up  to  Bertha,  and  looked  sur- 
prised at  the  formal  meeting.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  strove  by  his  warmth  of  manner 
towards  Frank  to  show  Bertha  how  he 
wished  his  cousin  to  be  treated.  It  was  a 
relief  when  dinner  was  announced  and 
Frank  took  the  mistress  of  the  house  down- 
stairs. 

The  first  course  passed  off  quietiy.  Mr. 
Helder  had  not  seen  his  cousin  since  his 
return,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
talk,  and  Frank  was  glad  to  monopolize 
Bertha ;  but  when  the  roast  lamb  and  the 
ham  were  placed  on  the  table  Michael 
gave  an  imeasy  glance  first  at  his  wife  and 
tiien  at  Rachel. 

Bertha  saw  the  look  and  grew  nervous. 
She  saw  her  husband  speak  to  the  servant 
behind  his  chair,  and  she  saw  that  the  wo- 
man shook  her  head.  Then,  spite  of  her- 
self, she  stole  a  glance  at  Miss  Fraser. 
She  was  smiling,  not  unkindly,  but  as  if  she 
were  striving  to  gloss  over  some  manifest 
absurdity. 

For  an  instant  Bertha  felt  as  if  she  must 
run  away.  She  could  not  sit  still  and  be 
laughed  at  by  Miss  Fraser  before  her  hus- 
band's face. 

The  next  moment  she  regained  the 
strange  power  she  had  of  concealing  her 
real  feelings.  She  turned  to  Frank,  and 
utterly  ignoring  the  presence  of  any  one 
besides  him,  she  went  off  into  one  of  her 
most  flighty  moods,  teazing,  quizzing,  ex- 
aggerating, and  drawing  her  cousin  on  into 
the  same  vein. 

She  never  even  looked  towards  Miss 
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Fraser.  Even  when  dinner  was  over  she 
still  went  on,  till  even  Frank  wondered 
when  she  meant  to  leave  the  table. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  coflfee,  Bertha  ?"  Mr. 
Helder  said  at  last. 

"  Thank  you."  She  smiled,  without  any 
trace  of  confusion,  and  then  she  bowed  to 
Miss  Fraser  and  rose  from  her  chair. 

Frank  was  mystified;  Miss  Fraser  was 
amused,  but  shocked.  Michael  Helder 
was  very  much  annoyed 

CHAPTER   XXII. — AFTER-THOUGHTS. 

Mr.  Helder  was  puzzled  and  vexed 
too.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Bertha  could 
not  win  his  cousin's  good  opinion.  The 
mistake  about  the  dinner  was  a  trifle,  and 
he  could  take  means  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  it ;  but  this  slighting  manner  was 
so  uncourteous.  Bertha  was  so  warm- 
hearted that  he  could  not  have  thought 
she  would  be  rude,  especially  in  her  own 
house.  But  he  kept  his  trouble  from  his 
face,  and  Frank  thought  him  a  capital 
host. 

When  they  reached  the  drawing-room, 
they  found  the  ladies  looking  over  books. 

Miss  Fraser  asked  Frank  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  Scotland,  and  this  provoked  a  dis- 
cussion on  Scottish  scenery.  Bertha  sat 
silent  at  first,  but  suddenly  she  contra- 
dicted her  husband  so  flippantly  that 
Frank  stared. 

Michael  Helder  took  no  notice,  he  only 
turned  away,  and  began  to  look  for  some 
views  to  show  his  cousin.  Bertha  felt 
pained ;  she  longed  to  go  at  once,  and  say 
she  was  sorry.  She  glanced  up  in  Rachel 
Fraser's  face,  and  she  saw  a  look  of  grave 
displeasure.  Without  even  a  momentary 
effort  to  check  the  headlong  wilfulness  that 
had  seized  her,  she  said  something  still 
more  silly  to  her  husband,  and  then 
shamed  by  the  silence  in  which  this  out- 
break was  received,  she  began  to  talk  in  a 
low  voice  to  Frank  about  his  engagement. 
She  felt  possessed  by  a  desire  to  shock  and 
surprise  Miss  Fraser.  She  never  thought 
that  any  eVil  construction  could  be  put 
on  her  behavior ;  she  was  sure  Michael 
would  not  mind,  and  so  the  evening  passed 
away,  the  only  really  happy  person  being 
Frank,  for  Bertha  sat  listening  to  his  con- 
fessions with  an  interest  feigned  beyond 
that  which  she  really  felt. 

Miss  Fraser  rose  at  last,  and  said  good 
night 

.**  I  will  see  you  home,"  Michael  said, 


when  she  came  to  him ;  then  he  turned  to 
his  wife,  "  Don't  you  sit  up  Bertha,  you 
are  very  tired  now." 

Frank  said  good  night,  and  they  all 
went  away  and  left  Bertha  to  think  over 
her  evening. 

It  is  very  strange,  often  very  painful,  to 
look  back  and  see  how  ill  a  programme 
has  been  executed,  to  place  side  by  side 
the  pictiu*e  created  in  theory,  and  the  dis- 
tortion we  have  made  by  allowing  impulse 
and  impatience  to  mar  our  intention. 

Bertha  had  determined  beforehand  that 
Miss  Fraser  would  be  cross  and  critical, 
and  she  had  resolved  to  show  to  advan- 
tage beside  her.  Then  Michael  would  see 
his  mistake,  and  how  impossible  it  was  to 
expect  them  to  be  friends. 

And  what  had  happened?  Michael 
had  slighted  her  before  Frank ;  he  had 
gone  away  angry.  No,  he  would  never 
be  angry ;  she  began  to  understand  him 
better  now,  he  would  be  grave  and  digni- 
fied, but  he  would  never  call  her  to  ac- 
count. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it — I  cannot  I 
can't  live  shut  up  in  this  prison  of  restraint 
I  will  tell  Michael  all  I  feel,  all  I  want, 
and  try  and  begin  better.  This  misery 
will  kill  me !"  She  broke  down  sobbing, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"A  pretty  beginning  I  am  making!" 
There  was  a  sorrowful  smile  on  her  face. 
"  Michael  told  me  not  to  sit  up ;  and  here 
I  am  crying  my  eyes  out.  Fancy  Rachel 
Fraser  crying !  I  don't  believe  she  could, 
and  she  is  plainly  Michael's  model.  Why, 
he  scarcely  spoke  to  me  at  all  after  she 
came.  No !  unless  I  want  to  make  him 
quite  leave  off"  loving  me  I  must  be  quiet 
and  self-controlled ;  he  must  never  know 
what  an  impulsive,  unregulated  creature 
he  has  married.  Ah,  he  would  not  have 
married  me  if  he  had  known." 

More  than  once  before  she  laid  her 
aching  head  to  rest,  she  repented  her  re- 
solution. Surely  if  she  opened  all  her 
heart  to  her  husband,  he  must  take  her 
part,  and  he  would  understand  this  dislike 
which  made  her  feel  so  wicked  in  Miss 
Fraser's  presence,  and  then  a  dread  lest 
she.  should  fail — a  kmd  of  new  shivering 
fear  that  she  might  widen  the  distance 
which  seemed  to  have  opened  between 
herself  and  her  husband  conquered,  and 
she  fell  asleep  resolved  to  maintain  her 
reserve. 

She  did  not  waken  when  her  husband 
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came  in  softly,  and  looked  at  her.  The 
tears  had  dried  on  her  hot,  flushed  cheeks, 
she  looked  like  a  sleeping  child,  except 
that  there  was  a  sorrowful  expression  ];ound 
the  rosy  lips,  and  while  Michael  stood 
gazing  the  long  curved  eyelashes  quivered 
with  a  deep-drawn  sob. 

"  Poor  darling,  she  has  a  bad  dream, 
and  yet  I  will  not  waken  her,"  he  said, 
fondly;  and  then  he  turned  away,  and 
sighed  too.  He  felt  that  he  needed  help 
to  guide  this  fitful,  wild  child,  and  he  had 
no  one  to  help  him. 

"  I  could  have  spoken  to  her  aunt ;  or 
if  she  would  make  a  friend  of  Rachel  she 
might  gain  much  that  she  needs,  only  litde 
trifles ;  but  that  hope  is  almost  over.  Af- 
ter what  passed  this  evening,  even  I  can- 
not expect  Rachel  to  make  advances  to- 
wards Bertha." 

In  the  short  walk  to  her  house  Miss 
Fraser  had  not  mentioned  his  wife's  name. 
She  had  talked  only  of  himself,  his  health, 
his  interests,  with  a  solicitude  that  had 
made  his  heart  ache.  He  longed  so  much 
with  that  strange  pertinacity  with  which 
some  men  cling  to  the  impossible  that  this 
strong,  capable,  warm-hearted  woman 
should  include  his  wife  too  in  the  love  she 
bore  himself  He  knew  her  care  for  his 
happiness  too  well  not  to  be  sure  that  if 
she  could  have  found  something  to  praise 
in  Bertha  she  would  not  have  failed  to 
do  it. 

At  breakfast-time  he  laughed  about  the 
dinner.  "  Cook  ought  to  have  told  you," 
he  said ;  "  another  time  you  must  show 
me  your  bill  of  fare.  I  still  wish  you 
would  take  counsel  with  Rachel  on  this 
point;  she  is  the  best  housekeeper  I 
know." 

"  I  wish  you  would  teach  me  yourself." 

She  was  so  anxious  to  keep  her  voice 
steady  that  she  spoke  coldly. 

"  I  cannot  teach  you  what  I  don't  un- 
derstand, Bertha;  I  can  only  show  you 
how  you  may  learn ;  if  I  were  a  woman 
I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a  clever  house- 
keeper." 

He  did  not  recur  to  the  subject ;  but  it 
remained  like  an  unburied  memory  be- 
tween them.  More  than  once  he  resolved 
to  speak  to  his  wife  and  ask  her  what  had 
caused  the  coldness  which  he  felt,  though 
he  could  not  have  said  in  what  it  con- 
sisted ;  but  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
giving  pain.  Here  was  this  young  friend- 
less girl,   deprived  for  the  time  at  least 


of  her  natural  advisers;  it  seems  to  the 
man's  tender  heart  that  he  must  shield 
her  from  even  the  shadow  of  a  vexation. 

He  never  spoke  of  housekeeping  or  of 
his  cousin  Rachel ;  he  would  not  recur  to 
anything  which  might  seem  to  have  a  link 
with  that  unfortunate  evenmg.  He  tried 
to  praise  some  small  attempt  at  house- 
wifely knowledge  which  he  fancied  his 
wife  displayed. 

His  praise  was  received  with  a  forced 
smile,  and  with  a  colder  manner  than 
ever. 

"  Poor  fellow."  Bertha  went  up  to  her 
own  room  as  soon  as  he  had  started  for 
the  museum.  "  He  is  teaching  me  how 
to  please  him;  how  lowering  to  feel  that 
one  must  bring  oneself  down  to  studying 
such  trifles  to  please  such  a  man.  I  read 
once  in  some  book  that  clever  men  dislike 
dever  women.  I  did  not  believe  it  then, 
but  I  do  now.  A  girl  may  be  a  pretty 
doll  so  far  as  real  intellect  goes ;  but  if  she 
can  work  well  at  her  needle  and  under- 
stand housekeeping,  she  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  But  then  Michael  did  not  fall  in 
love  with  me  for  those  qualities.  I  am 
not  pretty  enough  to  have  attracted  him 
in  that  way ;  besides,  he  is  too  high-minded 
to  care  about  looks.  I  thought  he  liked 
talking  to  me ;  and  now  he  has  tired  of 
that  already ;  why,  only  last  night  when  I 
was  talking  about  those  Nineveh  disco- 
veries, he  said  it  was  too  learned  for  him. 
I  begin  to  think  that  saying  means  that 
clever  men  think  women  their  inferiors. 
They  keep  real  talk  for  men  and  consider 
that  nonsense  does  for  us.  What  is  to 
become  of  a  woman's  mind  if  her  own 
husband  talks  nonsense  to  her  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  feverish  despair. 

Days  went  by ;  Frank  called,  and  Ber- 
tha felt  half-ashamed  at  meeting  him. 
She  wondered  if  he  had  noticed  the  way 
in  which  Michael  had  passed  by  her  flip- 
pancy. 

"  Frank  would  not  treat  Phoebe  slight- 
ingly before  me,"  she  thought ;  "  but  then 
Phoebe  is  so  very  good  and  proper  that 
she  could  not  do  anything  incorrect  I 
wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  bom  good,  and 
to  do  everything  that  is  expected  of  one. 
Oh,  how  smooth  life  must  be,  and  how 
dull — ^but  some  women  are  bom  to  bon- 
dage. You  can  see  it  in  little  girls  who 
enter  the  room  quietly,  and  always  keep 
their  hair  smooth,  and  their  white  frocks 
clean  and  straight ;  little  girls  who  make 
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dolls*  clothes,  and  like  playmg  with  dolls 
better  than  reading,  and  I  used  to  think 
that  these  were  the  girls  who  ought  to 
keep  single,  or  to  marry  men  as  mediocre 
as  themselves.  I  see  now  they  have  all 
the  qualities  desirable  in  a  wife.  Mental 
companionship  or  sympathy  is  a  failing, 
not  a  gift." 

But  this  was  more  sarcasm  than  con- 
viction— the  puzzle  lay  beyond  her  ken. 
Rachel  Fraser  was  no  mere  commonplace 
doll ;  she  was  a  clever,  hard,  strong-minded 
woman,  and  from  the  talk  to  which  Ber- 
tha had  listened,  a  woman  who  had  read, 
and  travelled,  and  observed. 

"  But  then  she  is  not  suited  for  a  wife 
either,  or  Michael  could  have  married  her 
long  ago.  He  does  not  find  fault  with 
me,  but  if  he  were  satisfied — if  he  thought 
of  me  as  I  fancied  he  did,  he  would  re- 
joice in  having  married  an  untrammelled 
different  kind  of  creature,  and  would  not 
try  to  clip  my  wings,  and  level  me  with 
her.  He  may  not  speak,  but  I  know  what 
he  thinks." 


Frank  came  to  say  that  he  was  going 
down  to  Yorkshire  on  a  visit  to  his  mo- 
ther, and  on  his  return  he  hoped  often  to 
see  his  cousin. 

Bertha  fancied  his  manner  toward  her 
was  gentler,  more  affectionate;  the  way 
in  which  he  asked  after  her  health  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  he  saw  it,"  she  said,  when  he 
went  away,  "  and  he  pities  me ;  he  sees 
that  while  my  husband  is  my  all  of 
life,  I  am  to  him  a  mere  comer  of  exis- 
tence." 

And  then  she  sat  down  to  her  desk,  and 
added  some  vigorously-written  sheets  to 
"  A  Heart's  Trials." 

And  as  day  by  day  went  by,  Michael 
Helder  asked  himself  yet  more  earnestly 
why  the  cloud  did  not  clear  away,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  risk  giv- 
ing pain — offence  even,  and  open  his  whole 
heart  in  the  hope  of  winning  his  wife  to 
confidence  in  him, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WITH  ORIGINAL  OBSERVATIONS   ON  YOUNG  ANIMALS. 


BY  DOUGLAS  A.   SPALDING. 


The  exquisite  skill  and  accurate  know- 
ledge observable  in  the  lives  of  the  lower 
animals,  which  men  generally  have  regard- 
ed as  instinctive — ^bom  with  them — have 
ever  been  subjects  of  wonder.  In  the 
hands  of  the  natural  theologian,  whose  ar- 
mory has  been  steadily  impoverished  in 
proportion  as  mystery  has  given  way  before 
science,  instinct  is  still  a  powerful  weapon. 
When  the  divine  expatiates  on  the  innate 
wisdom  and  the  marvellous  untaught  dex- 
terity of  beasts,  birds,  and  insects,  he  is  in 
little  danger  of  being  checked  by  the  men 
of  science.  His  learned  enemies  are  dumb 
when  in  triumph  he  asks  the  old  question : 

•*  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand. 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ?" 

The  very  little  that  our  psychologists  have 
done  for  instinct  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  The  only  theory  of  instinct,  of  the 
nature  of  an  explanationi  is  that  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Heibert  Spencer  as  part  of 


his  philosophy  of  evolution;  but,  as  a 
theory,  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  among  scientific 
men ;  while  some  eminent  thinkers  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  the  phenomena  to  be 
explained.  Professor  Bain,  our  other  psy- 
chologist, and  his  able  following  of  trained 
disciples,  simply  discredit  the  alleged  facts 
of  instinct.  Unfortunately,  however,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  matter  to  the  test  of 
observation  and  experiment,  they  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  criticising  the  few 
accidental  observations  that  have  been  re- 
corded, and  with  arguing  against  the  pro- 
bability  of  instinctive  knowledge.  In  de- 
fending the  Berkeleian  Theory  of  Vision, 
Professor  Bain,  in  answer  to  the  assertion 
that  the  young  of  the  lower  animals  mani- 
fest an  instinctive  perception  of  distance  by 
the  eye,  contends  that  "  there  does  not 
exist  a  body  of  careful  and  adequate  obser- 
vations on  the  early  movements  of  ani- 
mals," Writing  long  ago  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Mill  alsoi  wUle  admitting  that 
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"  the  facts  relating  to  the  young  of  the 
lower  animals  have  been  long  felt  to  be  a 
real  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
theory,"  maintains  that "  our  knowledge  of 
the  mental  operations  of  animals  is  too  im- 
perfect to  enable  us  to  affirm  positively 
that  they  have  this  instinct"  Den)ringthe 
facts,  however,  was  not  Mr.  Mill's  mode 
of  saving  the  theory.  He  was  rather  of 
opinion  that  the  "  animals  have  to  us  an 
inexplicable  facility  both  of  finding  and 
selecting  the  objects  which  their  wants  re- 
quire." How  very  inexplicable,  he  con- 
ceives, their  mental  operations  may  possi- 
bly be,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  his 
suggesting  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
whether  a  blind  duckling  might  not  find 
the  water  as  readily  as  one  having  sight. 
The  position  of  the  psychologists  of  the 
too  purely  analytical  school,  however,  is 
not  that  the  facts  of  instinct  are  inexpli- 
cable ;  but  that  they  are  incredible.  This 
view  is  set  out  most  explicidy  in  the 
article  on  Instinct  in  "  Chambers's  Encyclo- 
paedia." Thus :  "  It  is  likewise  said  that  the 
chick  recognizes  grains  of  com  at  first  sight, 
and  can  so  direct  its  movements  as  to  pick 
them  up  at  once ;  being  thus  able  to  know 
the  meaning  of  what  it  sees,  to  measure  the 
distance  of  objects  instinctively,  and  to 
graduate  its  movements  to  that  knowledge 
— all  which  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mind,  whol- 
ly incredible."  And  it  is  held  that  all  the 
supposed  examples  of  instinct  may  be — for 
anything  that  has  yet  been  observed  to  the 
contrary  —  nothing  more  than  cases  of 
rapid  learning,  imitation,  or  instruction. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  with  regard 
to  instinct  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  I  have 
made  many  observations  and  experiments, 
mostiy  on  chickens.  The  question  of  in- 
stinct, as  opposed  to  acquisition,  has  been 
discussed  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
perceptions  of  distance  and  direction  by 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  Against  the  instinc- 
tive character  of  these  perceptions  it  is 
argued,  that  as  distance  means  movement, 
locomotion,  the  very  essence  of  the  idea  is 
such  as  cannot  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  or 
ear ;  that  what  the  varying  sensations  and 
feelings  of  sight  and  hearing  correspond  to 
must  be  got  at  by  moving  over  the  ground 
— by  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
alleged  that,  though  as  regards  man  the 
prolonged  helplessness  of  infancy  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  observer,  we  have  only  to 


look  at  the  young  of  the  lower  animals  to 
see  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  re- 
quire to^go  through  the  process  of  learning 
the  meaning  of  their  sensations  in  relation 
to  external  things ;  that  chickens,  for  ex- 
ample, run  about,  pick  up  crumbs,  and  fol- 
low the  call  of  their  mother  immediately  on 
leaving  the  shell.  For  putting  this  matter 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  chickens,  there- 
fore, are  most  suitable  and  convenient  sub- 
jects. I  have  observed  and  experimented 
on  more  than  fifty  chickens,  taking  them 
from  under  the  hen  while  yet  in  the  eggs. 
But  of  these,  not  one  on  emerging  from 
the  shell  was  in  a  condition  to  manifest  an 
acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  the  outer 
world.  On  leaving  the  shell  they  are  wet 
and  helpless ;  they  struggle  with  their  legs, 
wings,  and  necks,  but  are  imable  to  stand  or 
hold  up  their  heads.  Soon,  however,  they 
may  be  distinctly  seen  and  felt  pressing 
against  and  endeavoring  to  keep  in  con- 
tact with  any  warm  object  They  advance 
very  rapidly.  I  have  seen  them  hold  up 
their  heads  well,  peck  at  objects,  and  at- 
tempt to  dress  their  wings  when  only  be- 
tween four  and  five  hours  old.  But  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  with 
great  spontaneity  and  a  strong  power  of 
association,  much  might  be  learned  in  four 
or  five  hours.  Professor  Bain  is  of  opinion 
from  observations  of  his  own  on  a  newly 
dropped  lamb,  that "  a  power  that  the  crea- 
ture did  not  at  all  possess  naturally,  got  it- 
self matured  as  an  acquisition  in  a  few 
hours."  Accordingly,  in  the  absence  of 
precautions,  the  tinie  that  must  elapse  be- 
fore chickens  have  acquired  enough  con- 
trol over  their  muscles  to  enable  them  to 
give  evidence  as  to  their  instinctive  power 
of  interpreting  what  they  see  and  hear, 
would  suffice  to  let  in  the  contention  that 
the  eye  and  the  ear  may  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  being  educated.  To  obviate 
this  objection  with  respect  to  the  eye,  I 
had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient. 
Taking  eggs  just  when  the  little  prisoners 
had  begun  to  break  their  way  out,  I  re- 
moved a  piece  of  the  shell,  and  before  th^ 
had  opened  their  eyes  drew  over  then: 
heads  little  hoods,  which,  being  furnished 
with  an  elastic  thread  at  the  lower  end,  fit- 
ted close  round  their  necks.  The  material 
of  these  hoods  was  in  some  cases  such  as 
to  keep  the  wearers  in  total  darkness ;  in 
other  instances  it  was  semi-transparent 
Some  of  them  were  close  at  the  upper  end, 
others  had  a  small  aperture  bound  with  an 
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elastic  thread,  which  held  tight  round  the 
base  of  the  bflL  In  this  state  of  blindness 
— the  blindness  was  very  manifest — I  al- 
lowed them  to  remain  from  one  to  three 
days.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
little  victims  of  human  curiosity  were  first 
permitted  to  see  the  light  were  then  care- 
fully prepared.  Frequently  the  interesting 
little  subject  was  unhooded  on  the  centre 
of  a  table  covered  with  a  large  sheet  of 
white  paper,  on  which  a  few  small  insects, 
dead  and  alive,  had  been  placed.  From 
that  instant  every  movement,  with  the  date 
thereof,  as  shown  by  the  watch,  was  put 
on  record.  Never  in  the  columns  of  a 
Court  Journal  were  the  doings  of  the  most 
royal  personage  noted  with  such  faithful 
accuracy.  This  experiment  was  performed 
on  twenty  separate  chickens  at  different 
times,  with  the  following  results.  Almost 
invariably  they  seemed  a  little  stunned  by 
the  light,  remained  motionless  for  several 
minutes,  and  continued  for  some  time  less 
active  than  before  they  were  unhooded. 
Their  behavior,  however,  was  in  every  case 
conclusive  against  the  theory  that  the  per- 
ceptions of  distance  and  direction  by  the 
eye  are  the  result  of  experience,  of  associ- 
ations formed  in  the  history  of  each  indivi- 
dual life.  Often  at  the  end  of  two  minutes 
they  followed  with  their  eyes  the  move- 
ments of  crawling  insects,  turning  their 
heads  with  all  the  precision  of  an  old  fowl. 
In  from  two  to  fifteen  minutes  they  pecked 
at  some  speck  or  insect,  showing  not  mere- 
ly an  instinctive  perception  of  distance, 
but  an  original  ability  to  judge,  to  measure 
distance,  with  something  like  infallible  ac- 
curacy. They  did  not  attempt  to  seize 
things  beyond  their  reach,  as  babies  are 
said  to  grasp  at  the  moon ;  and  they  may 
be  said  to  have  invariably  hit  the  objects 
at  which  they  struck — they  never  missed 
by  more  than  a  hair's  breadth,  and  that 
too,  when  the  specks  at  which  they  aimed 
were  no  bigger,  and  less  visible,  than  the 
smallest  dot  of  an  /.  To  seize  between  the 
points  of  the  mandibles  at  the  very  instant 
of  striking  seemed  a  more  difficult  ope- 
ration. I  have  seen  a  chicken  seize  and 
swallow  an  insect  at  the  first  attempt ;  most 
frequently,  however,  they  struck  five  or 
six  times,  lifting  once  or  twice  before  they 
succeeded  in  swallowing  their  first  food. 
The  unacquired  power  of  following  by  sight 
was  verv  plainly  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  a  chicken,  that,  after  being  unhooded, 
sat  complaining  and  motionless  for  six 


minutes,  when  I  placed  my  hand  oq  it  for 
a  few  seconds.  On  removing  my  hand  the 
chicken  immediately  followed  it  by  sight 
backward  and  forward  and  all  round  the 
table.  To  take,  by  way  of  example,  the 
observations  in  a  single  case  a  little  in  de- 
tail : — A  chicken  that  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  experiments  on  hearing,  was  un- 
hooded when  nearly  three  days  old.  For 
six  minutes  it  sat  chirping  and  looking 
about  it ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  follow- 
ed with  its  head  and  eyes  the  movements  of 
a  fly  twelve  inches  distant ;  at  ten  minutes 
it  made  a  peck  at  its  own  toes,  and  the 
next  instant  it  made  a  vigorous  dart  at  the 
fly,  which  had  come  within  reach  of  its 
neck,  and  seized  and  swallowed  it  at  the 
first  stroke ;  for  seven  minutes  more  it  sat 
calling  and  looking  about  it,  when  a  hive- 
bee  coming  sufficiently  near  was  seized  at 
a  dart  and  thrown  some  distance,  much 
disabled.  For  twenty  minutes  it  sat  on 
the  spot  where  its  eyes  had  been  unveiled 
without  attempting  to  walk  a  step.  It  was 
then  placed  on  rough  ground  within  sight 
and  call  of  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  its  own 
age.  After  standing  chirping  for  about  a 
minute,  it  started  off  towards  the  hen,  dis- 
playing as  keen  a  perception  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  outer  world  as  it  was  ever  likely 
to  possess  in  after  life.  It  never  required 
to  knock  its  head  against  a  stone  to  dis- 
cover that  there  was  "  no  road  that  way." 
It  leaped  over  the  smaller  obstacles  that 
lay  in  its  path  and  ran  round  the  larger, 
reaching  the  mother  in  as  nearly  a  straight 
line  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  per- 
mit. This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  the  first 
time  it  had  ever  walked  by  sight.* 

*  Since  writing  this  article,  I  see  it  stated  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  new  book,  "The  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,"  that  "the  won- 
derful power  which  a  chicken  possesses  only  a 
few  hours  after  being  hatched,  oi  picking  up  small 
particles  of  food,  seems  to  be  started  into  action 
through  the  sense  of  hearing ;  for,  with  chickens 
hatched  bv  artificial  heat,  a  good  observer  found 
that  '  making  a  noise  with  a  finger-nail  against  a 
board,  in  imitation  of  the  hen  mother,  first  taught 
them  to  peck  at  their  meat.'  "  My  own  obser- 
vations give  no  countenance  whatever  to  this 
view  : — (i)  I  have  frequently  observed  chickens 
finally  hatched  in  a  flannel  nest  over  a  jar  of  hot 
water  and  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  hours,  begin 
immediately  after  the  covering  was  removed,  and 
while  they  still  sat  nestling  together,  to  pick  at 
each  other's  beaks  and  at  specks  of  oatmeal  when 
these  were  dropped  on  them,  all  noise  being  as 
far  as  possible  avoided.  (2)  Each  of  the  twenty 
chickens  made  subjects  of  the  experiment  describ- 
ed in  the  text,  bejgan  to  eat  without  any  assistance 
from  the  sense  of  hearing;  the  greatest  possible 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt 
to  indicate  the  full  psychological  bearing 
of  these  facts.  But  this  much  may  be 
affirmed,  that  they  put  out  of  court  all 
those  who  are  prepared  only  to  argue 
against  the  instinctive  perception  by  the 
eye  of  the  primary  qualities  of  the  external 
world.  When  stripped  of  all  superfluous 
learning,  the  argument  against  this  and 
every  other  alleged  case  of  instinctive 
knowledge  is  simply  that  it  is  unscientific 
to  assume  an  instinct  when  it  is  possible 
that  the  knowledge  in  question  may  have 
been  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way.  But 
the  experiments  that  have  been  recounted 
are  evidence  that  prior  to  experience  chick- 
ens behave  as  if  they  already  possessed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  established  or- 
der of  nature.  A  hXingry  chick  that  never 
tasted  food  is  able,  on  seeing  a  fly  or  a 
spider  for  the  first  time,  to  bring  into 
action  muscles  that  were  never  so  exer- 
cised before,  and  to  perform  a  series  of 
delicately  adjusted  movements  that  end  in 
the  capture  of  the  insect.  This  I  assert  as 
the  result  of  careful  observation  and  experi- 
ment ;  and  it  cannot  be  answered  but  by 
observation  and  experiment  at  least  as  ex- 
tensive. It  is  no  doubt  common  for  scien- 
tific men  to  discredit  new  facts,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  do  not  fit  with 
theories  that  have  been  raised  on  too  nar- 
row foundations ;  but  when  they  do  this 
they  are  only  geologists,  or  psychologists — 
they  are  not  philosophers. 

Before  passing  to  the  perceptions  of  the 
ear,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  instead  of 
hooding  chickens,  which  had  the  advantage 
of  enabling  me  to  make  many  interesting 
observations  on  them  when  in  a  state  of 
blindness,  I  occasionally  put  a  few  eggs, 
when  just  chipped,  into  a  flannel  bag  made 


stillness  being  maintained  and  required  during 
the  experiment.  (3)  Chickens  picked  up  food 
though  rendered  deaf  while  yet  in  the  shell.  One 
of  these,  deprived  of  both  sight  and  hearing  at  its 
birth,  was  unhooded  when  three  days  old,  and 
nine  minutes  after  it  vigorously  pursued  a  large 
blue  fly  a  distance  of  two  feet,  peckmg  at  it  several 
times :  this  bird  proved  perfectly  deaf.  Another, 
with  its  ears  similarly  closed,  was  taken  from  the 
dark  when  a  day  and  a  half  old,  and  when  an  ex- 
periment was  being  tried  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  perfectly  deaf— which  it  turned  out  to  be — it 
began  to  pick  up  and  swallow  small  crumbs.  What 
in  this  case  really  surprised  me  was  that,  the  gum 
emplo3redin  closing  its  ears  having  also  sealed  up 
one  of  its  eyes,  it  nevertheless  picked  up  crumbs 
by  sight  of  Its  one  eye  almost  if  not  altogether  as 
well  as  if  it  had  had  two. 


for  the  purpose.  In  this  bag  the  hatching 
was  completed  artificially,  and  the  chickens 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  dark  from  one 
to  three  days.  When  placed  in  the  light 
they  deported  themselves  as  regards  sight 
in  the  manner  already  described.  For  the 
purpose  of  merely  testing  the  perceptions 
of  the  eye  or  the  ear  this  is  by  far  the 
easier  experiment.  The  hooding  process 
requires  considerable  delicacy  of  manipu- 
lation, and  the  chickens  are  very  liable  to 
be  injured. 

With  respect  now  to  the  space  percep- 
tions of  the  ear,  which,  in  man  at  least, 
even  Mr.  Spencer  regards  as  acquired  by 
each  individual.     Chickens  hatched  and 
kept  in  the  said  bag  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
taken  out  and  placed  nine  or  ten  feet  from 
a  box  in  which  a  hen  with  chicks  were 
concealed,  after  standing  for  a  minute  or 
two,  uniformly  set  ofl"  straight  for  the  box 
in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  hen,  which 
they  had  never   seen  and  never  before 
heard.     This  they  did,  struggling  through 
grass  and  over  rough  ground,  when  not  yet 
able  to  stand  steadily  on  their  legs.     Nine 
chickens  were  thus  experimented  upon, 
and  each  individual  gave  the  same  positive 
results,  running  to  the  box  scores  of  times, 
and  from  every  possible  position.    To  vary 
the  experiment  I  tried  the  effect  of  the 
mother's  voice  on  hooded  chickens.  These, 
when  left  to  themselves,  seldom  made  a  for- 
ward step,  their  movements  were  round  and 
round,  and  backward;  but  when  pladed 
within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  mother,  they, 
in  answer  to  her  call,  became  much  more 
lively,  began  to  make  littie  forward  jour- 
neys, and  soon  followed  her  by  sound  alone, 
though,  of  course,  blindly,  keeping  their 
heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  knocking 
against  everything  that  lay  in  their  path. 
Only  three  chickens  were  made  subjects  of 
tliis  experiment.    Another  experiment  con- 
sisted in  rendering  chickens  deaf  for  ^  time 
by  sealing  their  ears  with  several  folds  of 
gum  paper  before  they  had  escaped  from  the 
shell.     I  tried  at  different  times  to  stop  the 
eafs  of  a  good  many  in  this  way,  but  a 
number  of  them  got  the  papers  off,  others 
were  found  not  quite  deaf,  and  only  three 
remained  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  voice 
of  the  mother  when  separated  from  them 
by  only  an  inch  board.     These  had  their 
ears  opened  when  between  two  and  three 
days  old,  and  on  being  placed  within  call 
of  the  mother  hidden  in  a  box,  they,  after 
turning  round  a  few  times,  ran  straight  to 
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the  spot  whence  came  what  must  have  been 
very  nearly,  if  not  actually,  the  first  sound 
they  had  ever  heard.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  any  comment  on  these 
facts.  They  are  conclusive  agamst  the 
theory  that,  in  the  history  of  each  life, 
sounds  are  at  first  but  meaningless  sensa- 
tions ;  that  the  direction  of  the  sounding 
object,  together  with  all  other  facts  con- 
cerning it,  must  be  learned  entirely  from 
experience. 

If  now  it  be  taken  as  established  that  in 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
chickens  at  least  manifest  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  relations  and  qualities  of 
external  things,  the  popular  belief  that  the 
special  knowledge,  the  peculiar  art  and 
skill,  so  marked  in  the  various  species  of 
animals,  come  to  them  mostly  without  the 
labor  of  acquisition,  is  at  once  freed  from 
all  antecedent  improbability.  In  the  way  of 
direct  evidence,  the  little  that  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  in  this  wide  field  goes  to 
prove  that  the  current  notions  are  in  accor- 
dance with  fact.  We  have  seen  that 
chickens  follow  the  call  of  their  mother 
before  they  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
associating  that  sound  with  pleasurable 
feelings;  and  one  or  two  observations, 
which  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth,  support  the  general  opinion  that 
they  have  an  equally  instinctive  dread  of 
their  more  deadly  enemies.  When  twelve 
days  old  one  of  my  littie  prot^gh^  while 
running  about  beside  me,  gave  the  pecu- 
liar chirr  whereby  they  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  I  looked  up,  and  be- 
hold a  sparrow-hawk  was  hovering  at  a  great 
height  over  head.  Having  subsequently 
procured  a  young  hawk,  able  to  take 
only  short  flights,  I  made  it  fly  over  a  hen 
with  her  first  brood,  then  about  a  week 
old.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  most 
of  the  chickens  were  hid  among  grass 
and  bushes.  The  hen  pursued,  and 
scarcely  had  the  hawk  touched  the  ground, 
about  twelve  yards  from  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  when  she  fell  upon  it  with 
such  fury  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  was  able  to  rescue  it  fi^om  immediate 
death.  Equally  striking  was  the  effect 
of  the  hawk's  voice  when  heard  for  the  first 
time.  A  young  turkey,  which  I  had 
adopted  when  chirping  within  the  un- 
cracked  shell,  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  day  of  its  life  eating  a  comfortable 
breakfast  firom  my  hand,  when  the  young 
hawk,  in  a  cupboard  just  beside  us,  gave  a 


shrill  chip,  chip,  chip.  Like  an  arrow  the 
poor  turkey  shot  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  stood  there  motionless  and 
dumb  with  fear,  imtil  the  hawk  gave  a 
second  cry,  when  it  darted  out  at  the  open 
door  right  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  there,  silent  and  crouched  m  a 
comer,  remained  for  ten  minutes.  Several 
times  during  the  course  of  that  day  it  again 
heard  these  alarming  sounds,  and  in  every 
instance  with  similar  manifestations  of  fear. 
Unfortunately,  my  hawk  coming  to  an 
untimely  end,  I  was  prevented  firom  pro- 
ceeding with  observations  of  this  class. 
But  these  few  were  so  marked  and  unmis- 
takeable  in  their  character  that  I  have 
thought  them  worth  recording. 

There  are  instincts,  however,  yet  to 
be  mentioned,  concerning  the  redity  of 
which  I  have  thoroughly  satisfied  mysdl 
The  early  attention  that  chickens  give 
to  their  toilet  is  a  very  useful  instinct, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  question. 
Scores  of  times  I  have  seen  dem  at- 
tempt to  dress  their  wings  when  only 
a  few  hours  old — ^indeed  as  soon  as 
they  could  hold  up  theu:  heads,  and 
even  when  denied  the  use  of  their  eyes. 
The  art  of  scraping  in  search  of  food, 
which,  if  anything,  might  be  acquired 
by  imitation — for  a  hen  with  chickens 
spends  the  half  of  her  time  in  scratching 
for  them — is  nevertheless  another  indis- 
putable case  of  instinct.  Without  any 
opportunities  of  imitation,  when  kept  quite 
isolated  from  their  kind,  chickens  began  to 
scrape  when  from  two  to  six  days  old. 
Generally,  the  condition  of  the  ground  was 
suggestive;  but  I  have  several  times  seen 
the  first  attempt,  which  consists  of  a  sort  ot 
nervous  dance,  made  on  a  smooth  table. 
As  an  example  of  unacquired  dexterity,  I 
may  mention  that  on  placing  four  duck- 
lings a  day  old  in  the  open  air  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  them  almost  immediately 
snapped  at  and  caught  a  fly  on  the  wing. 
More  interesting,  however,  is  the  deliberate 
art  of  catching  flies  practised  by  the  tiur- 
key.  When  not  a  day  and  a  half  old  I  ob- 
served the  young  turkey  already  spoken  of 
slowly  pomting  its  beak  at  flies  and  other 
small  insects  without  actually  pecking  at 
them.  In  doing  this,  its  head  could  be 
seen  to  shake  like  a  hand  that  is  attempted 
to  be  held  steady  by  a  visible  effort.  This 
I  observed  and  recorded  when  I  did  not 
understand  its  meaning.  For  it  was  not 
until  after,  that  I  found  it  to  be  the  invari- 
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able  habit  of  the  turkey,  when  it  sees  a  fly 
settled  on  any  object,  to  steal  on  the  un- 
wary insect  with  slow  and  measured  step 
until  sufficiently  near,  when  it  advances  its 
head  very  slowly  and  steadily  till  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  its  prey,  which  is  then  seized 
by  a  sudden  dart.     If  all  this  can  be  proved 
to  be  instinct,  few,  I  think,  will  care  to 
maintain  that  anything  that  can  be  learned 
from  experience  may  not  also  appear  as  an 
intuition.     The  evidence  I   have  in  this 
case,  though  not  so  abundant  as  could  be 
wished,  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  held  sufficient. 
I  have  mentioned  that  tiiis  masterpiece  of 
turkey  cleverness  when  first  observed  was 
in  the  incipient  stage,  and,  like  the  nervous 
dance  that  precedes  the  actual  scraping, 
ended  in  nothing.     I  noted  it  simply  as  an 
odd  performance  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand.   The  tiurkey,  however,  which  was 
never  out  of  my  sight  except  when  in  its 
flannel    bag,  persisted    in    its  whimsical 
pointing  at  flies,  until  before  many  days  I 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  there  was 
more  in  it  than  my  philosophy  had  dreamt 
of.     I  went  at  once  to  the  flock  of  its  own 
age.    They  were  following  a  common  hen, 
which  had  brought  them  out ;  and  as  there 
were  no  other  turkeys  about  the  place,  they 
could  not  possibly  learn  by  imitation.     As 
the  result,  however,  of  their  more  abun- 
dant opportunities,  I  foimd  them  already 
in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  an  art — 
a  cunning  and  skilful  adjusting  of  means 
to  an    end — ^bearing    conspicuously    the 
stamp  of   experience.     But    the  curcum- 
stances  under  which   these  observations 
were  made  left  me  no  room  for  the  opin- 
ion that  the  experience,  so  visible  in  their 
admirable  method  of  catching  flies,  was 
original,  was  the  experience,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  individual  birds.    To  read 
what  another  has  observed  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  convincing  as  to  see  for  oneself, 
and  to  establish  a  case  so  decisive  more 
observation  may  reasonably  be  desired; 
at  the  same  time,  it  can  scarcely  be  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  the  evidence  adduced, 
on  the  ground  of  improbability,  for  the 
fact  of  instinct :  all  that  is  involved  in  this 
more  striking  example  has,  we  venture  to 
think,  been  sufficiently  attested. 

A  few  manifestations  of  instinct  still  re- 
main to  be  briefly  spoken  of.  Chickens, 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk,  will  fol- 
low any  moving  object.  And,  when 
guided  by  sight  sdone,  they  seem  to  have 
no  more  disposition  to  follow  a  hen  than 


to  follow  a  duck,  or  a  human  being.  Un- 
reflecting on-lookers,  when  they  saw 
chickens  a  day  old  running  after  me,  and 
older  ones  following  me  miles  and  answer- 
ing to  my  whistle,  imagined  that  I  must 
have  some  occult  power  over  the  creatures, 
whereas  I  simply  allowed  them  to  follow 
me  from  the  first.  There  is  the  instinct  to 
follow;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  their  ear 
prior  to  experience  attaches  them  to  the 
right  object.  The  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  obvious.  But  instincts  are 
not  conferred  on  any  principle  of  supply- 
ing animals  with  arts  very  essential  to 
them,  and  which  they  could  not  very  well 
learn  for  themselves.  If  there  is  anything 
that  experience  would  be  sure  to  teach 
chickens,  it  would  be  to  take  care  when 
they  had  got  a  piece  of  food  not  to  let 
their  fellows  take  it  from  them,  and  from 
the  very  first  they  may  be  seen  to  run  off" 
with  a  worm,  pursued  by  all  their  com- 
panions. But  this  has  been  so  stamped  in 
their  natmre  that,  when  they  have  never 
seen  one  of  their  kind,  nor  ever  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  a  morsel,  they 
nevertheless,  when  they  get  something 
larger  than  can  be  swallowed  at  once, 
turn  round  and  run  off  with  it. 

Another  suggestive  class  of  phenomena 
that  fell  under  my  notice  may  be  described 
as  imperfect  instincts.  When  a  week  old 
my  turkey  came  on  a  bee  right  in  its 
path— the  first,  I  believe,  it  had  ever  seen. 
It  gave  the  danger  chirr,  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  with  outstretched  neck  and 
marked  expression  of  fear,  then  turned  off 
in  another  direction.  On  this  hmt  I  made 
a  vast  number  of  experiments  with  chickens 
and  bees.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances the  chickens  gave  evidence  of  in- 
stinctive fear  of  these  sting^bearing  in- 
sects; but  the  results  were  not  uniform, 
and  perhaps  tlie  most  accurate  general 
statement  I  can  give  is,  that  they  were 
uncertain,  shy,  and  suspicious.  Of  course 
to  be  stung  once  was  enough  to  confirm 
their  misgivings  for  ever.  Pretty  much  in 
the  same  way  did  they  avoid  ants,  espe- 
cially when  swarming  in  great  numbers. 

Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  minds  free  from  any  bias  on 
the  subject,  that  in  the  more  important 
concerns  of  their  lives  the  animals  are  in 
great  part  guided  by  knowledge  that  they 
individually  have  not  gathered  from  experi- 
ence. But  equally  certain  is  it  that  they 
do  learn  a  great  deal,  and  exactly  in  the 
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way  that  we  are  generally  supposed  to  ac- 
quire all   our  knowledge.    For  example, 
every  chicken,  as  far  as  my  observations 
go,  has  to  learn  not  to  eat  its  own  excre- 
ment.    They  made  this  mistake  invaria- 
bly; but   they  did  not  repeat  it  oftener 
than  once  or  twice.     Many  times  they  ar- 
rested themselves  when  in  the  very  act, 
and  went  off  shaking  their  heads  in  dis- 
gust, though  they  had  not  actually  touched 
the  obnoxious  matter.     It  also  appeared 
that,  though  thirsty,  they  did  not  recog- 
nize water  by  sight,  except  perhaps  in  the 
form  of  dew-drops  on  the  grass ;  and  they 
had  to  some  extent  to  learn  to  drink. 
Their  first  attempts   were  awkward;  in- 
stead   of   dipping    in    their  beaks,  they 
pecked  at  the  water,  or  rather  at  specks  in 
the  water,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  water.     All 
animals  have  a  capacity  to  learn ;  each  in- 
dividual must  learn  the  topography  of  its 
locality,  and  numerous  other  facts.     Many 
dogs,  horses,  and  elephants  may  be  able 
to  learn  more  than  some  men.     But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  observation  will  bear 
out  the  popular  belief  that  what  may  be 
called  the  professional  knowledge  of  the 
various  species — those  special  manifesta- 
tions of  practical  skill,  dexterity,  and  cim- 
ning  that  mark  them  off  from  each  other, 
no  less  clearly  than  do  the  physical  diffe- 
rences whereon  naturalists  base  their  classi- 
fications— is  instinctive,  and  not  acquired. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  creatures  have  not  in 
a  vast  multitude  of  instances  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  these  arts.     And  if  they 
had  the  opportunity,  they  have  not  indivi- 
vidually  the  capacity  to  do  so,  even  by  way 
of  imitation.    We  have  seen  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  it  is  by  instinct  that  the  chicken, 
and,  I  may  now  add,  the  turkey,  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  search  of  in- 
sects ;  also,  that  the  turkey  has  a  method 
of  catching  flies  so  remarkably  clever  that 
it  cannot  be  witnessed  without  astonish- 
ment.    Now,  chickens  like  flies  no  less 
than  turkeys,  and,  though  with  less  success, 
often  try  to  catch  them.    But  it  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  they  do  not  copy  the  supe- 
rior art.     To  give  every  opportunity  for 
imitation,     I     placed    a     newly-hatched 
chicken  with  my  turkey,  when  the  latter 
was  eleven  days  olA     The  two  followed 
me  about  for  several  weeks,  and  when  I 
deserted  them  they  remained  close  com- 
panions throughout  the  summer,  neither  of 
them  ever  associating  with  the  other  poul- 
try.   But  the  chicken  never  caught  the 
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knowing  trick  of  its  companion — seemed, 

indeed,  wholly  blind  to  the  useful  art  that 
was  for  months  practised  before  its  eyes. 

Before  passing  to  the  theory  of  instinct, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that,  unlocked 
for,  I  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ments some  very  suggestive,  but  not  yet 
sufficiently  observed,  phenomena;  which, 
however,  have  led  me  to  the  opinion  that 
not  only  do  the  animals  learn,  but  they  can 
also  forget— and  very  soon — that  which  they 
never  practised.     Further,  it  would  seem 
that  any  early  interference  with  the  estab- 
lished course  of  their  lives  may  completely 
derange    their    mental    constitution,  and 
give  rise  to  an   order  of  manifestations 
perhaps  totally  and  unaccountably  different 
from  what  would  have  appeared  under 
normal  conditions.     Hence  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  students  of  animal  psycholo- 
gy should  endeavor  to  observe  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  powers  of  their  subjects  in  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces of  their  lives.     And  perhaps  it  may  be 
because  they  have  not  all  been  sufficiently 
oa  their  guard  in  this  matter,  that  some 
experiments  have  seemed  to  tell  against 
the  reality  of  instinct.     Without  attempt- 
ing to  prove  the  above  propositions,  one 
or  two  facts  may  be  mentioned.  Untaught 
the  new-bom  babe  can  suck — a  reflex  ac- 
tion; and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  describes 
all  instinct  as  "  compound  reflex  action ;" 
but  it  seems   to  be  well  known  that   if 
spoon-fed,  and  not  put  to  the  breast,  it 
soon  loses  the  power  of  drawing  milk. 
Similarly,  a  chicken  that  has  not  heard  the 
call  of  the  mother  until  eight  or  ten  days 
old  then  hears  it  as  if  it  heard  it  not.     I 
regret  to  find  that  on  this  point  my  notes 
are  not  so  full  as  I  could  wish,  or  as  they 
might  have  been.     There  is,  however,  an 
account  of  one  chicken  that  could  not  be 
returned  to  the  mother  when  ten  days  old. 
The  hen  followed  it,  and  tried  to  entice  it 
in  every  way ;  still  it  continually  left  her 
and  ran  to  the  house  or  to  any  person  of 
whom  it  caught  sight     This  it  persisted 
in  doing,  though  beaten  back  with  a  small 
branch  dozens  of  times,  and  indeed  cruelly 
maltreated.     It  was  also  placed  under  the 
mother  at  night,  but  it  again  left  her  in 
the  morning.     Something  more  curious, 
and  of  a  d^erent  kind,  came  to  light  in 
the    case  of  three  chickens  that  I  kept 
hooded  until  nearly  four  days  old — a  longer 
time  than  any  I  have  yet  spoken  of  Each 
of  these  on  being  unhooded  evinced  the 
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greatest  terror  of  me,  dashing  oflf  in  the 
opposite  direction  whenever  I  sought  to  ap- 
proach it.  The  table  on  which  they  were 
unhooded  stood  before  a  window,  and 
each  in  its  turn  beat  against  the  glass  like 
a  wild  bird.  One  of  ^em  darted  behind 
some  books,  and  squeezing  itself  into  a 
comer,  remained  cowering  for  a  length  of 
time.  We  might  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
this  strange  and  exceptional  wildness ;  but 
the  odd  fact  is  enough  for  my  present  pur- 
pose. Whatever  might  have  been  the 
meaning  of  this  marked  change  in  their 
mental  constitution — had  they  been  un- 
hooded on  the  previous  day  they  would 
have  run  to  me  instead  of  from  me — it 
could  not  have  been  the  effect  of  experi- 
ence ;  it  must  have  resulted  wholly  from 
changes  in  their  own  organization. 

The  only  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  instinct  that  has  an  air  of 
science  about  it,  is  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine 
of  Inherited  Acquisition.  The  laws  of  as- 
sociation explain  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, and  enable  us  to  understand  how  all 
our  knowledge  may  be  derived  from  ex- 
perience. A  chicken  comes  on  a  bee, 
and,  imagining  it  has  found  a  dainty  mor- 
sel, seizes  the  insect,  but  is  stung,  and 
suffers  badly.  Henceforth  bees  are  avoid- 
ed ;  they  can  be  neither  seen  nor  heard 
without  a  shudder  of  fear.  Now,  if  we  can 
realize  how  such  an  association  as  this — 
how  what  one  individual  learns  by  experi- 
ence may,  in  any  degree,  be  transmitted  to 
the  progeny  of  that  individual — we  have 
a  key  to  the  mystery  of  instinct.  Instinct 
in  the  present  generation  is  the  product  of 
the  accumulated  experiences  of  past  genera- 
tions. The  plausibility  of  this  hypothesis, 
however,  is  not  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  even  the  educated  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Educated  men,  even  materialists — their 
own  positive  statements  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — have  not  yet  quite  es- 
caped from  the  habit  of  regarding  mind  as 
independent  of  bodily  organization.  Hence 
it  is,  that  while  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
physical  peculiarities  passing  by  inheri- 
tance from  one  generation  to  another,  they 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  anything 
so  impalpable  as  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  bee 
should  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way. 
Obviously,  this  difficulty  is  not  consistent 
with  a  thorough  belief  in  the  intimate  and 
invariable  dependence  of  all  kinds  of  men- 
tal facts  on  nervous  organization.     Let  us, 


if  possible,  make  this  clear.  The  facts  of 
mind  that  make  up  the  stream  of  an  indi- 
vidual life  differ  from  material  things  in 
this  important  respect,  that  whereas  the 
latter  can  be  stored  up,  volitions,  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  as  such,  cannot.  Facts  of 
consciousness  cannot  be  thought  of  as 
packed  away  like  books  in  a  library.  They 
have  to  be  for  ever  produced,  created,  one 
after  another;  and  when  gone  they  are 
out  of  existence.  Whatever  associations 
may  be  formed  among  these,  must  depend 
for  their  permanence  on  the  corresponding 
impress  given  to  the  nervous  organism ; 
and  why  should  not  this,  which  is  purely 
physical,  be  subject  to  the  law  of  heredity  ? 
Look  at  a  friend  as  he  lies  in  unconscious 
sleep.  His  sovereigns  are  in  his  pocket, 
but  where  is  his  stock  of  ideas  ?  where  is 
all  he  has  learned  from  experience  ?  You 
have  simply  a  living  machine ;  but  such  a 
machine  that  it  can  wake  and  exhibit  all 
the  phenomena  of  what  we  call  a  well-in- 
formed and  cultivated  mind.  Suppose, 
now,  that  while  you  stand  by,  another 
organism,  the  same  in  every  particle  and 
fibre,  is  by  some  mysterious  process  formed 
direct  from  its  elements.  Outwardly  you 
cannot  tell  the  one  from  the  other ;  but 
wake  them  and  how  will  it  be?  Even 
then,  will  not  the  one  being  recognize  you, 
and  be  as  completely  and  indistinguishably 
your  friend  as  the\  other  ?  Will  not  the 
newly  created  man,  by  virtue  of  his  iden- 
tical material  organization,  possess  the 
mind  and  character,  the  knowledge  and 
feelings,  the  past,  in  a  word,  the  personal 
identity  of  the  other  ?  I  have  made  this 
extreme  supposition  in  order  that  no 
doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  shape 
in  which  I  hold  the  doctrine  that  for  every 
fact  of  mind  there  is  a  corresponding  fact 
of  matter,  and  that,  given  the  material 
fact,  whether  produced  by  repeated  experi- 
ences in  the  ifie  history  of  the  individual, 
or  inherited  from  parents,  the  correspond- 
ing mental  fact  will  be  the  same.  If  this 
view  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  difficul- 
ty in  conceiving  how  entrance  into  life  on 
the  part  of  the  animals  may  be  a  waking 
up-  in  a  world  with  which  they  are,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  already  acquainted. 
Instinct,  looked  at  from  its  physical  side, 
may  be  conceived  to  be,  like  memory,  a 
turning  on  of  the  "nerve  currents"  on 
already  established  tracks  :  for  no  reason, 
we  presume,  can  be  suggested  why  those 
modifications  of  brain. matter  that,  endur- 
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ing  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to 
day,  render  acquisition  possible,  should 
not,  like  any  other  physical  peculiarity,  be 
transmitted  from  parent  to  of&pring.  That 
they  are  §o  transmitted  is  all  but  proved  by 
the  facts  of  instinct,  while  these  in  their 
turn  receive  their  only  rational  explanation 
in  this  theory  of  inherited  acquisition. 
But  the  difficulty  of  the  undisciplined 
mind  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  inability 
to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  doc- 
trine that,  in  an  individual  life,  it  is  the 
physical  part  alone  that  endures  from  day 
to  day;  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  cannot 
feel  the  same  feeling  or  think  the  same 
thought  twice  over ;  that  only  as  hy  pull- 
ing the  bell-cord  to-day  we  can,  m  the 
language  of  ordinary  discourse,  produce 
the  sound  we  heard  yesterday,  can  we, 
while  the  established  connections  among 
the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  hold,  live  our 
experiences  over  again. 

This  doctrine  of  inherited  acquisition, 
then,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  good  working 
hypothesis  in  explanation  of  all  those  facts 
of  instinct  that  may  be  conceived  as  built 
up,  compounded  out  of,  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  innumerable  generations. 
So  far  good.  But  it  will  occur  to  every 
reader  that  the  peculiar  depths  of  animal 
psychology  are  not  yet  explored.  Two 
classes  of  phenomena  still  lie  in' the  dark. 
First,  there  are  the  many  extraordinary  and 
exceptional  feats  of  dogs  and  other  animals, 
which  seem  to  be  constantly  falling  under 
the  observation  of  everybody  except  the 
few  that  are  interested  in  these  matters. 
Second,  all  the  more  wonderful  instincts, 
especially  those  of  insects,  are  such  that 
it  is  hard,  if  at  all  possible,  to  conceive 
how  they  ever  could  have  been  derived 
from  experience. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  not  desi- 
rable to  say  much.  Though  volumes  of 
marvellous  stories  have  been  written,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  careful  experiments 
have  been  tried,  and,  as  the  performances 
in  question  are  of  an  exceptional  charac- 
ter, it  is  perhaps  but  scientific  caution  not 
as  yet  to  put  too  much  stress  on  them. 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  been  very 
intimate  with  dogs,  I  have  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  having  never  witnessed  any 
of  their  more  incomprehensible  dairvoy- 
antlike  achievements.  I  have  known  them 
do  many  surprising  things,  but  I  have  all 
ways  found  that  they  had,  or  might  have 
had,   something  .  to  go   uponr- 


coupled  with  quick  intelligence,  to  account 
for  their  exploits.  What  may  be  said  in 
this  connection,  if,  indeed,  it  be  prudent  to 
say  anything,  is  that,  while  we  certainly 
caimot  have  all  the  data  of  experience 
from  without  of  all  the  vastly  different  living 
things  which  people  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
the  ocean — while  we  certainly  can  have  no 
trace  of  many  feelings  that  arise  firom 
changes  in  the  organisms  of  the  dififerent 
creatures,  and  which,  instinctively  interpret- 
ed, start  them  on  lines  of  action — a  host 
of  statements,  generally  accepted  as  &ct, 
suggest  the  opinion  that  even  such  animals 
as  dogs,  are  alive  to,  conscious,  sensible  of 
influences  that  scarcely  affect  us,  or  wholly 
escape  our  cognition.  If  this  be  so,  they 
have  a  basis  of  experience  from  which  to 
start  in  their  calculations  that  we  want,  and, 
if  so,  well  may  their  actions  seem  to  us,  as 
Mr.  Mill  said,  hopelessly  inexplicable. 
Take,  not  the  most  remarkable,  but  the 
best-authenticated  example  of  this  class — 
the  frequendy  alleged  fact  of  dogs  and 
other  animals  returning  in  a  straight  line, 
or  by  the  most  direct  routes,  through  dis- 
tricts they  had  never  before  traversed,  to 
places  fi-om  which  they  had  been  taken  by 
devious  tracks,  and  even  shut  up  in  close 
boxes.  To  most  people  this  is  a  pheno- 
menon sufficiently  incomprehensible.  They 
are  certain  they  themselves  could  do  no- 
thing at  all  like  it.  But  there  is  in  some  men 
what  may  be  just  a  hint  of  this  faculty. 
Most  people  that  have  lived  only  in  cities 
are  very  soon  lost  in  a  strange  and  track- 
less district,  and  still  sooner  in  a  pathless 
wood;  in  the  one  case,  after  wandering  this 
way  and  that  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  other, 
after  merely  turning  round  a  few  times, 
they  can  tell  nothing  of  the  direction 
whence  they  came.  But  all  men  are  not 
so  easily  lost;  some,  without  consciously 
making  notes,  retam,  after  long  wandering  in 
such  situations,  a  strong  and  often  accurate 
impression,  not  of  the  ground  they  have 
gone  over,  but  of  the  direction  in  wluch  lies 
the  place  whence  they  started.  Without  at- 
tempting to  throw  any  light  on  the  mental 
chemistry  of  this  perception,  we  would 
submit  that  in  it  may  perhaps  be  found'a 
clue  to  the  mystery  of  those  astonishing 
home-journeys  of  dogs,  sheep,  cats,  pi- 
geons, bees,  &c,  of  wluch  hunchreds  are  on 
record. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  other  dark  enig- 
ma that  we  ate  more  especially  concerned. 
We  do  not  tfamk  it  necessaxy  to  examine 
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the  proof  of  the  actuality  of  such  marvel- 
lous, instincts  as  those  of  bees  and  wasps. 
But  for  the  too  fond  love  of  a  theory  we 
venture  to  think  none  would  doubt  the 
reality,  or  the  instinctive  character,  of  their 
"  far-sighted,"  or,  more  correctly,  blind 
provisions  for  the  future.  The  problem 
before  us  is  not  whether,  for  example,  the 
male  of  the  fish  Arius  does,  and  by  instinct, 
hatch  the  eggs  of  the  female  in  his  mouth, 
but  how  such  a  singular  mode  of  incuba- 
tion ever  had  a  beginning .?  Perhaps  the 
most  widely  known  instance  of  this  class  of 
instincts  is  the  provision  of  the  soUtary 
wasp  for  the  worm  that  will  issue  from  her 
egg  after  her  own  death.  She  brings  grubs 
— ^food  that  as  a  wasp  she  never  tasted — 
and  deposits  them  over  the  egg,  ready  for 
the  larva  she  will  never  see.  The  life  his- 
tory of  every  insect  exhibits  instincts  of 
this  perplexing  description.  Witness  the 
caterpillar,  how  at  the  proper  time  it  se- 
lects a  suitable  situation  and  spins  for  itself 
a  silken  cocoon.  It  may  be  admitted  at 
once  that  the  creatures,  as  we  behold  them, 
never  could  have  lived  to  acquire  such  in- 
stincts by  any  process  of  experience  and 
inheritance  of  which  we  can  conceive. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  only  in  the 
insect  world,  where  all  is  so  strange,  that 
instincts  are  to  be  met  with  so  essential  to 
lives  of  the  individuals  or  their  progeny  that 
without  them  the  creatures  in  their  present 
shape  could  never  have  existed.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  first  movements  observable  in 
the  life  of  a  bird,  and  which  take  place  with- 
in the  shell.  I  have  often  observed  the 
self-delivery  of  the  chicken.  The  prison 
wall  is  not  burst  in  pieces  by  spontaneous, 
random  struggles.  By  a  regular  series  of 
strokes  the  shell  is  cut  in  two — chipped 
right  round  in  a  perfect  circle,  some  distance 
from  the  great  end.  Moreover,  the  bird 
has  a  special  instrument  for  this  work,  a 
hard,  sharp  horn  on  the  top  of  the  upper 
mandible,  which  being  required  for  no 
other  purpose  disappears  in  a  few  days. 
Obviously  each  individual  bird  no  more 
acquires  the  art  of  breaking  its  way  out 
than  it  furnishes  itself  with  the  little  pick- 
hammer  used  in  the  operation;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  a  bird  could  have  never 
escaped  from  the  tgg  without  this  instinct. 
Again,  how  were  eggs  hatched  before  birds 
had  acquired  the  instinct  to  sit  upon  them  ? 
Or  who  will  throw  light  on  the  process  of 
such  an  acquisition  ?  Nor  are  the  subse- 
quent phenomena  easier  of  explanation.  A 
New  Series.— Vou  XVII.,  No,  4 


fowl  that  never  before  willingly  shared  a 
crumb  with  a  companion,  will  now  starve 
herself  to  feed  her  chickens,  which  she  calls 
by  a  language  she  never  before  used — may 
have  never  even  heard — but  which  they 
are  bom  to  understand.  Once  more,  it  is 
clearly  because  she  cannot  do  otherwise 
that  a  she-rabbit,  when  with  her  first  young, 
digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  away  fi-om  her  or- 
dinary habitation,  and  there  builds  a  nest 
of  soft  grass,  lined  with  fur  stripped  from 
her  own  body.  But  how  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  habit  ? 

We  need  not  accumulate  examples  of 
seemingly  unfathomable  instincts.  And  it 
may  be  confessed  at  once,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  guess  at  the  kinds  of 
experiences  that  may  have  originally,  when 
the  creatures  wore  different  shapes  and 
Hved  different  lives,  wrought  changes  in 
their  nervous  systems  that,  enduring  and 
being  modified  through  many  changes  of 
form,  have  given  to  the  living  races  the 
physical  organizations  of  which  these  won- 
derful instincts  are  the  corresponding  mental 
facts.  Nor  perhaps  can  it  be  confidently 
asserted  that  in  experience  and  heredity  we 
have  all  the  terms  of  the  problem.  The  little 
we  can  say  is,  that  though  in  the  dark  we 
need  not  consider  ourselves  more  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  origin  of  those  strange  instincts  than 
we  are  concerning  the  origin  of  those  won- 
derful organs  of  astonishing  and  exquisite 
mechanism  that,  especially  among  the  in- 
sects, are  the  instruments  of  those  instincts. 
Nay,  more,  if  the  view  we  have  put  for- 
ward concerning  the  connection  between 
mental  manifestations  and  bodily  organi- 
zation be  correct,  the  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  these  mysterious  instincts  is  not 
more  difficult  than,  or  different  from,  but  is 
the  same  with,  the  problem  of  the  origin  ot 
the  physical  structure  of  the  creatures ;  for, 
however  they  may  have  come  by  their 
bodies,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  the  minds 
that  correspond  thereto.  When,  as  by  a 
miracle,  the  lovely  butterfly  bursts  from 
the  chrysalis  full-winged  and  perfect,  and 
flutters  off  a  thing  of  soft  and  gorgeous 
beauty,  it  but  wakes  to  a  higher  life,  to  a 
new  mode  of  existence,  in  which,  strange 
though  it  may  sound,  it  has,  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  to  learn  ;  because  its  little  life 
flows  from  its  organization  like  melody 
fi-om  a  music  box.  But  we  need  not  en- 
large on  this  a  second  time. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  pheno- 
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mena  of  instinct  we  of  course  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  law  of  Natural  Selection, 
which,  though  it  throws  no  light  on  the 
origin  of  anything,  mental  or  physical — 
for,  as  Mr.  Darwin  says,  it  "  has  no  rela- 
tion whatever-to  the  primary  cause  of  any 
modification  of  structure"  — nevertheless 
helps  us  to  understand  the    existence  of 
instincts  far  removed  from    the  circum- 
stances or  conditions  of  life  under  which 
they   could   have   been   acquired.     Sup- 
pose a  Robinson    Crusoe  to   take,  soon 
after  his  landing,  a  couple  of  parrots,  and 
to  teach  them  to  say  in  very  good  English, 
*•'  How  do  you  do,  sir?" — that  the  young 
of  these  birds  are  also  taught  by  Mr.  Cru- 
soe and  their  parents  to  say,  "  How  do 
you  do,  sir  ?" — and  that  Mr.  Crusoe,  hav- 
ing little  else  to  do,  sets  to  work  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  Inherited  Association  by 
direct    experiment.      He    continues    his 
teaching,  and  every  year  breeds  fi*om  the 
birds  of  the  last  and  previous  years  that 
say  "  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?"  most  fi-equent- 
ly  and  with  the  best  accent.     After  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  generations  his  young  par- 
rots, continually  hearing  their  parents  and 
a  hundred  other  birds  saying  "  How  do 
you  do,  sir  ?"  begin  to  repeat  these  words 
so  soon  that  an  experiment  is  needed  to 
decide  whether  it  is  by  instinct  or  imita- 
tion;  and    perhaps    it   is  part  of  both. 
Eventually,  however,  the    instinct  is    es- 
tablished.    And  though  now  Mr.  Crusoe 
dies,  and  leaves  no  record  of  his  work,  the 
instinct  will  not  die,  not  for  a  long  time  at 
least ;   and  if  the  parrots  themselves  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  good  English  the  best 
speakers  will  be  sexually  selected,  and  the 
instinct  will  certainly  endure  to  astonish 
and  perplex  mankind,  though  in  truth  we 
may  as  well  wonder  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  or  the  song  of  the  skylark.     Again, 
turkeys  have  an  instinctive  art  of  catching 
flies,  which,  it  is  manifest,  the  creatures 
in  their  present  shape  may  have  acquired 
by  experience.     But  suppose  the  circum- 
stances of  their  life  to  change ;  flies  steadily 


become  more  abundant,  and  other  kinds  of 
food  scarcer :  the  best  fly-catchers  are  now 
the  fittest  to  live,  and  each  generation  they 
are  naturally  selected.     This  process  goes 
on,  experience  probably  adding  to  the  in- 
stinct m  ways  that  we  need  not  attempt  to 
conceive,  until  a  variety  or  species  is  pro- 
duced that  feeds  on  flies  alone.    To  look 
at,  this  new  bird  will  differ  considerablv  from 
its  turkey  ancestors ;  for  change  m  food  and 
in  habits  of  life  will  have  affected  its  physi- 
cal conformation,  and  every  useful  modifi- 
cation of  structure  will  have  been    pre- 
served by    natural  selection.     My  point 
however  is,  that  thus,  by  no  inconceivable 
steps,  would  be  produced  a  race  of  birds 
depending  for  all  their  food  on  an  instinc- 
tive art,  which  they^  as  then  constituted, 
could  never  have  acquired,  because  they 
never  could  have  existed  without  it. 

No  doubt,  to  the  many,  who  love  more 
to  gaze  and  marvel  than  to  question  and 
reflect,  all  this  will  seem  miserably  inade- 
quate as  a  clue  to  one  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries of  life.  But  enough,  if  I  have  indi- 
cated my  view  of  how  the  most  inexplica- 
ble of  instincts  may  have  had  their  origin ; 
or  rather,  if  I  have  shown  how  our  utter 
inability  to  trace  them  back  to  their  origin 
tells  nothing  against  the  probability  that 
they  all  came  into  existence  in  accordance 
with  those  laws  of  acquisition  and  heredity 
that  we  now  see  operating  before  our  eyes. 
We  cannot  tell  how  the  pupa  of  the  dragon- 
fly came  by  the  instinct  that  prompts  it  to 
leave  the  water  and  hang  itself  up  to  dry. 
But  we  may  be  able  to  explain  this  quite 
as  soon  as  to  unveil  the  origin  of  the  hooks 
by  which  it  hangs  itself  up.  And  if  ever 
human  intelligence  should  so  trace  the 
evolution  of  living  forms  as  to  be  able  to 
say,  "  Thus  was  developed  the  bill-scale 
wherewith  birds  now  break  their  way  out 
of  the  shell,"  it  will  probably  be  able  to 
add,  "  and  these  were  the  experiences  to 
which  we  must  trace  the  instinct  that 
makes  every  little  bird  its  own  skilful  ac- 
coucheur."— Macmillan^s  Magazine, 
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(dROWSIETOWN,  new  ENGLAND,  l8 — .) 


'TvvAS  the  year  of  the  Great  Snow. 

First  the  East  began  to  blow 
Chill  and  shrill  for  many  days, 
On  the  wild,  w«t  woodland  ways. 


Then  the  North,  with  crimson  cheeks, 
Blew  upon  the  pond  for  weeks, 
Chiird  the  water  thro'  and  thro'. 
Till  the  first  thin  ice-cmst  grew 
Blue  and  filmy;  tiien  at  last 
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All  the  pond  was  prison'd  fast, 
Prison*a,  smotherd  and  fetter'd  tight, 
Let  it  struggle  as  it  might. 
And  the  Hrst  Snow  drifted  down 
On  the  roofs  of  Drowsietown. 

First  the  vanguard  of  the  Snow ; 
Falling  flakes,  whirling  slow. 
Drifting  darkness,  troubled  dream ; 
Then  a  motion  and  a  gleam ; 
Sprinkling  with  a  carpet  white 

Roofs,  and  swamps,  and  woodland  ways. 
Thus  the  first  Snow  took  its  flight, 

And  there  w^as  a  hush  for  days. 

'Mid  that  hush  the  Spectre  dim, 
Faint  of  breath  and  worn  of  limb, 
Hoar-frost,  like  a  maiden's  ghost. 
Nightly  o'er  the  marshes  crost 
In  the  moonlight :  where  she  flew. 

At  the  touch  of  her  chill  dress 
Cobwebs  of  the  glimmering  dew 

Froze  to  silvern  loveliness. 
All  the  night,  in  the  chill  light. 

Quietly  she  took  her  flight ; 
Thro'  the  streets  she  crept,  and  stayed 
In  each  silent  window  shade ; 
With  her  finger  moist  as  rain 
Drawing  flowers  upon  the  pane. 
On  the  phantom  flowers  so  drawn 

With  ner  frozen  breath  breathed  she ; 
And  each  window-pane  at  dawn, 

Turn'd  to  crystal  tracery  ! 

Then  the  Phantom  Fog  came  forth. 
Following  slowly  from  the  North  ; 
Wheezing,  cougtiing,  blown  and  damp. 
He  sat  sullen  in  the  swamp, 
Scowling  with  a  blood-shot  eye 
As  the  canvas-backs  went  by ; 
Till  the  north  wind,  with  a  shout, 
Thrust  his  pole  and  poked  him  out ; 
And  the  Phantom,  viith  a  scowl, 

Black'ning  night  and  dark'ning  day. 
Hooted  after  by  the  owl, 

lamely  halted  on  his  way. 
Then  in  flocks  that  ever  increase 
Honk'd  the  armies  of  the  geese, 
'Gainst  a  sky  of  crimson  red 
Silhouetted  overhead. 
After  them  in  a  dark  mass, 
Sleet  and  hail  hiss  as  they  pass. 
Rattling  on  the  frozen  lea 
With  their  shrill  artillery. 
Then  a  silence :  then  comes  or 
Frost,  the  steel-bright  Skeleton, 
Silent  in  the  night  he  steals 
With  wolves  howling  at  his  heels. 
Seeing  to  the  locks  and  keys 
On  the  ponds  and  on  the  leas. 
Touching  with  his  tingling  wand 
Trees  and  shrubs  on  every  hand, 
Till  they  change,  transform'd  to  sight. 
Into  dwarfs  and  druids  white, — 
Icicle-bearded,  frosty-shrouded 
Underneath  his  mantle  clouded. 
And  on  many  of  their  shoulders, 
Chill,  indifferent  to  beholders. 
Sits  the  barr'd  owl  in  a  heap, 
RufHed,  dumb,  and  fast  asleep. 
TTiere  the  legions  of  the  trees 
Gather'd  ghost-like  round  his  knees ; 


While  in  cloudy  doak  and  hood. 
Cold  he  crept  into  the  great  wood : — 
Lying  there  in  a  half  doze, 
While  on  finger-tips  and  toes 
Squirrels  turned  their  wheels,  and  jays 
Flutter'd  in  a  wild  amaze, 
And  the  foxes,  hungry-jowl'd, 
Ix>ok'd  out  of  their  holes  and  growl'd. 
There  he  waited,  breath'd,  and  cold. 
On  the  white  and  silent  wold.    • 
In  a  hush  sat  the  cold  Thing, 
Looking  north,  and  listening ! 
And  the  farmers  drove  their  teams 
Past  the  woods  and  by  the  streams, 
Crying  as  they  met  together. 
With  chill  noses,  *^  Frosty  weather  V 
And  along  the  iron  ways 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  went  the  sleighs. 
And  the  wood-chopper  did  hie. 
Leather  stockings  to  the  thigh. 
Crouching  on  the  snow  that  strew'd 
Every  corner  of  the  wood. 
Still  Frost  waited,  very  still ; 
Then  he  whistled,  loua  and  shrill ; 
Then  he  pointed  north,  and  lo ! 
The  main  army  of  the  Snow. 

Black  as  Erebus  afar. 

Blotting  sun,  and  moon,  and  star, 

Drifting,  in  confusion  driven, 

Screammg,  straggling,  rent  and  riven. 

Whirling,  wailing,  blown  afar. 

In  an  awful  wind  of  War, 

Dragging  drifts  of  dead  beneath. 

With  a  melancholy  groan. 
While  the  fierce  Frost  set  his  teeth. 

Rose  erect,  and  waved  them  on ! 

All  day  long  the  legions  passed 

On  an  ever-gathering  blast ; 

In  an  ever-gathering  night. 

Fast  they  eddied  on  their  flight. 

With  a  tramping  and  a  roar. 

Like  the  waves  on  a  wild  shore ; 

With  a  motion  and  a  gleam. 

Whirling,  driven  in  a  dream ; 

On  they  drave  in  drifts  of  white. 

Burying  Drowsietown  from  sight, 

Covering  ponds,  and  woods  and  roads^ 

Shrouding  trees  and  men's  abodes ; 

While  the  great  Pond  loaded  deep. 

Turning  over  in  its  sleep. 

Groaned  ;  but  when  night  came,  forsooth^. 

Grew  the  tramp  unto  a  thunder ;. 
Wind  met  wind  with  wail  uncouth. 
Frost  and  Storm  fought  nail  and  tooth. 

Shrieking,  and  the  roofs  rock'd  under 
Scared  out  of  its  sleep  that  night, 
Drowsietown  awak'd  in  fright ; 
Chimney-pots  above  it  flying, 

Windows  crashing  to  the  ground, 
Snow-flakes  blinding,  multiplying. 

Snow-drift  whirling  round  and  round. 
While,  whene'er  the  strife  seemed  dying»^ 
The  great  North  wind  shrilly  crying, 

Clash'd  his  shield  in  battle-sound ! 

Multitudinous  and  vast. 
Legions  after  legions  passed. 
StiU  the  air  behmd  was  drear 
With  new  legions  coming  near ; 
Still  they  waver'd,  waverd  on, 
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GlimmerM,  trembled,  and  were  gone. 
While  the  drift  grew  deeper,  deeper, 

On  the  roofs  and  at  the  doors. 
While  the  wind  awoke  each  sleeper 

With  its  melancholy  roars. 
Once  the  moon  looked  out,  and  oh  ! 
Blind  against  her  face  the  Snow 
Like  a  wild  white  grave-cloth  lay, 
Till  she  shuddering  crept  away. 
Then  thro*  darkness  like  the  grave, 
On  and  on  the  legions  drave. 

When  the  dawn  came,  Drowsietown 

Smother'din  the  snow-drift  lay. 
Still  the  swarms  were  drifting  down 

In  a  dark  and  dreadful  day. 
On  the  blinds  the  whole  day  long 

Lights  were  lit  and  shadows  nitte'.\ 
At  the  inn  in  a  great  throng 

Gossips  gather*d,  drowsy-witted. 
All  around  on  the  white  lea 
Farm-lights  twinkled  drearily ; 
Not  a  road  was  now  revealed ; 

Drift,  deep  drift,  at  every  door, 
Field  was  mmgled  up  with  field,     * 

Stream  and  pond  were  smother'd  o'er, 
Trees  and  fences  fled  from  sight 
In  the  deep  wild  waste  of  white. 

Manv  a  night,  many  a  day. 
Pass  d  the  wonderful  array. 


Sometimes  in  confusion  driven. 
By  the  dreadful  winds  of  heaven  ; 
Sometimes  gently  wavering  bjr 
With  a  gleam  ana  smother»l  sigh. 
While  the  lean  Frost  still  did  stand 
Pointing  with  his  skinny  hand 
Northward,  with  the  shrubs  and  trees 
Buried  deep  below  his  knees. 
Still  the  Snow  passed ;  deeper  down 
In  the  snow  sank  Drowsietown. 
Not  a  bird  stayed,  big  or  small. 
Not  a  team  could  stir  at  all. 
Round  the  cottage  window-frame 
Barking  foxes  nightly  came. 
Scowling  in  a  s]>ectral  ring 
At  the  ghostlv  glimmering. 
Old  Abe  Lenlcer  at  the  Inn 
Heaped  his  fire  up  with  a  grin. 
For  the  great  room,  warm  and  bright. 
Never  emptied  mom  or  night. 
Old  folk  shiver'd  with  their  bones 
Full  of  pains  and  cold  as  stones. 
Nought  was  doing,  nought  was  done. 
From  the  rise  and  set  of  sun. 
Yawning  in  the  alehouse  heat. 
Shivering  in  the  snowy  street, 
Like  dream-shadows  up  and  down. 

With  their  footprints  black  below. 
Moved  the  folk  of  Drowsietown, 

In  the  Year  of  the  Great  Snow. 

—S/.  Pants. 
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Bart'l'my  Pair, — Ballinasloe  and  Donnybrook, 
— Greenwich,  Fairlop,  and  Edmonton  Fairs, 
— ^Jahrmarkts  of  Germany  and  the  Tyrol, — 
A  Russian  Fair, — Carnivals  of  Italy, — ^The 
Great  Carnival  of  Cologne, — An  Insh  Pig- 
fair, — London  winter  mir  on  the  frozen 
Thames,  &c.,  &c 

It  is  not  everybody  who  has  had  the 
"  luck,"  as  well  as  the  danger,  of  Seeing 
the  *'  sprig  of  shillelah  "  flourished  to  per- 
fection in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  on  the 
days  of  the  once-great  fair  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Donnybrook;  neither  has  every 
Londoner  had  the  peculiar  fortune  to  see 
BarfPmy  Fair,  or  any  other  of  the  cele- 
brated English  fairs.  And  all  the  count- 
less number  who  have  not,  never  will  have 
the  opportunity,  as  nearly  every  one  of 
these  outrageously  grotesque  assemblages 
was  abolished  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  by  Act  of  Parliament.  To  the  state- 
ment above  we  may,  of  course,  add  that  a 
far  greater  number  have  never  had  the 
"luck"  of  seeing  a  Continental  Fair; — 
the  Carnivals  of  Italy,  of  France, — a  Rus^ 
sian  Fair, — or  the  Carnivals  and  Jahr- 


markts  of  Germany.     But  all  of  these  are 
still  flourishing  at  their  appointed  seasons. 

In  accordance  with  the  very  motley  and 
disorderly  character  of  our  present  subject, 
as  to  its  exhibition  in  all  countries,  I  shall 
observe  no  order  of  sequence  in  describing 
the  various  wild  and  wonderful  scenic  and 
other  shows,  as  well  as  the  general  "  be- 
havior" of  the  respective  multitudes  ot 
spectators  and  participators,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  unbridled  animal 
spirits  of  the  populace  of  different  nations. 
Sometimes  we  will  take  several  of  them  in 
succession,  if  not  together,  by  reason  of 
their  "  family  likeness ;"  at  other  times  the 
succession  will  be  for  the  force  of  contrast 

Let  us  begin  with  the  more  quiet  and 
orderly  class,  whose  pleasing  sobrieties 
may  constitute  a  sort  of  smiling,  musical 
introduction,  whereby  our  readers,  and  our 
fair  readers  in  particular,  may  be  gradually 
prepared  for  the  scenes  of  turbulent  jocu- 
larity which  are  to  follow. 

The  Jahrmarkt,  or  fair  of  Germany,  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  thing  from  the  Eng- 
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lish  fairs,  at  the  time  they  flourished,  or  an 
Italian  Camovale,  or  any  other  scene  of 
uproarious  merriment  and  excitement, 
amidst  extravagant  shows  and  follies. 
There  is  really  very  little  fun  in  the  Jahr- 
markt.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  see 
none.  It  is  no  more  than  a  market,  ex- 
cept that,  instead  of  the  main  object  being 
confined  to  eatables,  there  is  a  preponde- 
rance in  the  way  of  clothing,  toys,  sweet- 
meats, cakes,  pipes,  and  Tyrolese  blue  and 
scarlet  caps.  Books,  also,  especially  of 
the  pictorial  kind,  abound, — indeed,  one  of 
the  greatest  fairs  in  Germany  is  at  Leipzig, 
which  is  expressly  a  "  book  fair."  But  a 
Carnival  is  quite  another  matter. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  Carnival  in  Co- 
logne. It  was  a  very  gorgeous  and  pecu- 
liar exhibition  of  national  fancies,  both  of 
the  poetical  and  grotesque.  The  chief  fea- 
tures consisted  of  allegorical,  and  some- 
times mythological,  characters  in  chariots, 
cars,  and  on  triumphant  thrones,  moving 
on  wheels — all  of  which  were  drawn  by 
horses  in  fanciful  trappings,  or  by  oxen, 
and  by  some  other  animals,  not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, who  were  made  to  resemble 
bears,  tigers,  lions,  and  other  wild  beasts. 
The  figures  who  sat  in  these  cars  were  all 
attired  in  costumes,  suited  to  the  charac- 
ters they  represented,  and  were  attended, 
preceded,  and  followed  by  other  figures,  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  bearing  banners, 
with  embroidered  mottoes  and  devices, 
bands  of  music,  and  by  acrobats,  who  oc- 
casionally performed  feats  of  strength  and 
agility  as  the  procession  moved  along. 
The  slow  progress  of  this  half-magnificent, 
half-motley  cortege  through  the  principal 
streets  of  Cologne  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning.  It  was  winter  at  this 
time,  and  intensely  cold.  There  had  been 
a  hard  frost  last  night,  and  the  streets  were 
slippery  with  ice.  No  doubt  all  the  horses 
were  rough  shod  for  the  occasion ;  but  the 
thin  dresses  of  some  of  the  mythological 
figures,  and  particularly  those  of  the  god- 
desses (though  personated  by  young  Ger- 
man students),  must  have  called  for  no  lit- 
tle exercise  of  fortitude,  as  well  as  a  hard 
constitution. 

Towards  the  afternoon  everybody 
thronged  to  some  special  dinner-table,  at 
which  (at  least  at  the  one  where  I  hap- 
pened to  dine)  everybody  wore  a  tall, 
painted,  paper  fooi^s  cap,  with  bells  or  tas- 
sels. The  aher-dinner  speeches  were  gene- 
rally full  of  forbidden  political  sentiments, 


covered  up  with  (witzig)  witticisms,  ab- 
surdities, and  comic  squibs.  Everybody 
seemed  to  get  naturally  tipsy ;  but  it  was 
very  remarkable  to  a  Britisher,  that  nobody 
appeared  to  be  overcome  in  the  way  he 
was  accustomed  to  see  at  home  on  similar 
occasions. 

Of  the  Tyrolese  fairs  the  principal  at- 
tractions to  the  eye  are  the  various  bright 
articles,  both  of  male  and  female  dress ; 
but  to  a  stranger  the  main  delight  is  to  lis- 
ten to  the  very  peculiar  part-singing  of  the 
country.  They  select  voices  of  the  most 
varied  kind ;  and  by  continually  practising 
together,  certain  effects,  and  most  delightful 
eflfect^  they  must  be  pronounced  to  be,  are 
thus  produced,  unlike  those  of  any  other 
nationalities. 

In  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  the  chief  fun  of  the 
Camovale  consists  in  pelting  sugar-plums. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  attired  in  rich  and 
fanciful  costumes,  the  majority  wearing 
black  masks,  stand  up  in  chariots  and  ba- 
rouches, or  other  open  carriages,  with  large 
bags  at  their  feet,  filled  with  sugar-plums 
of  all  colors  and  sizes,  with  which  they  pelt 
each  other  as  the  carriages  pass — now, 
with  a  well-aimed  large  single  sugar-plum 
— now,  with  a  handful  of  the  smaller  sort, 
flung  like  a  shower  of  hail  right  in  the 
face. 

These  Carnivals  originated  in  a  kind  of 
religious  festival,  as  the  derivation  of  the 
word  clearly  proves — came  vale — farewell 
to  flesh !  How  completely  this  became 
changed,  in  process  of  years,  to  very  op- 
posite observances,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  Rome  and  Venice  the  principal  fea- 
tures are  those  of  the  masquerade,  while  in 
the  former  the  horse-races  are  among  the 
most  favorite  amusements.  I  should 
mention  that  the  horses  are  trained  to  run 
without  riders  on  their  backs.  No  horse 
can  be  bribed ;  every  horse  does  his  best 
to  win.  A  poor  sort  of  amusement  was  at 
one  time  in  vogue,  consisting  in  carrying 
lighted  tapers  about  the  streets,  and  each 
person  trying  to  blow  out  his  neighbor's 
light,  and  preserve  his  own !  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Italian  version  of 
"  Beggar  my  neighbor."  In  Southern 
Italy  there  has  lately  been  held  quite  a 
new  sort  of  fair,  viz.,  a  "  Wine  Fair."  Thafe 
was  no  attempt  or  pretence  at  seeking  to 
render  this  amusing  in  the  usual  way.  The 
first  of  these  was  held  last  March  (1872), 
when  thesamples  of  the  wines  amounted  to 
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upwards  of  4000  bottles.  The  whole  of 
this  vinous  army  of  4000  in  full  airay,  was, 
either  most  innocently  or  most  irreverent- 
ly, ranged  three  deep  against  the  walls  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Nuova.  But  no  priest  or 
monk  expressed  any  objection. 

A  Carnival  in  Paris  is  a  yet  greater  re- 
inove  from  the  ordinary  class  of  fairs.  The 
French  are  much  too  elegant  in  their  tastes 
to  adopt  any  rude  or  rough  amusements, 
especially  the  comic  horse-play  that  used 
to  characterise  the  English  and  Irish  fairs. 
A  Parisian  Carnival  is  nothing  more  than 
a  series  of  elegant  and  recherchi  little  din- 
ner and  supper  parties, — ^under  a  mask.  I 
pass  hastily  over  most  of  these  things,  be- 
cause they  are  still  extant,  reserving  our 
more  particular  descriptions  till  we  come 
to  those  which  have  been  abolished. 

But  a  fair  in  Russia  is  a  wonderfully 
different  sort  of  thing,  and  comes  very 
much  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  notions 
of  what  is  proper  on  such  occasions. 

Russian  fairs  may  be  divided  into  three 
very  opposite  classes,  i.  Those  which 
are  made  up  of  religious  mysteries  and  su- 
perstitions, some  of  them  being  rich  and 
magnificent  in  their  displays  of  idols  and 
holy  relics ;  others  partaking  of  the  squalid 
as  much  as  the  grotesque.  One  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  a  Russian 
fair  to  the  eyes — to  the  fwse  we  should  say 
—of  a  foreigner,  particularly  of  French  or 
English  ideas  of  nicety,  is  that  of  the  op- 
pressive and  overcoming  odors  of  perfumed 
Russian  leather,  alcohol,  sour  beer,  fer- 
menting cabbages — the  grease  on  the 
boots  of  the  Cossacks,  all  mingled  with  the 
musk  and  ambergris  of  the  fashionable 
loungers.  The  second  class  of  fairs  in 
Russia  consists  almost  entirely  of  dances 
of  a  kind  not  customary  at  other  seasons ; 
and  these,  again,  must  be  divided  into  two 
sorts.  There  is  the  "  Peasants*  Ball,"  at 
which  some  of  the  dances  are  very  grace- 
ful, and  others  very  licentious  on  the  part 
of  the  male  dancer,  while  the  woman  re- 
ceives all  his  gross  overtures  with  the  rigid 
imperturbability  almost  of  a  wooden  image. 
It  is  like  a  lunatic  paying  court  to  a  stupid 
idol.  There  is,  however,  another  sort  of 
fancy  ball,  called  the  "  Nobles*  Ball,"  at 
which  none  but  nobles,  and  those  related 
to  nobility,  are  permitted  to  attend.  They 
indulge  in  all  kmds  of  splendor  in  their 
dresses.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
ladies'  ornaments  consists  in  valuable  ca- 
meos.   They  wear  them  on  the  arms  and 


wrists,  round  the  neck,  round  the  waist, 
and  on  the  bosom.  Some  of  the  dresses 
of  both  sexes  are  so  sumptuous,  that  whole 
fortunes  may  be  said  to  lie  upon  their 
backs,  lavished  on  a  single  dress.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  dull  and  inanimate  afBiir. 
As  to  **/»«,"  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition 
of  wax-work  lords  and  ladies  is  quite  as 
lively. 

But  the  third  class  of  Russian  fairs  I 
have  to  mention  is  the  only  one  really  de- 
serving the  name,  and  that  is  the  winter 
fair.     The  principal  of  these  is  the  fair  on 
the  ice  of  the  river  Neva.     There  you  see 
races  with  sledges  and  skates,  and   with 
horses,  dogs,  goats,  and  stags  harnessed  to 
different  kinds  of  sledge-vehicles.     They 
also  have  their  horizontal  round-abouts, 
and  their  perpendicular    highflyers,   like 
sedan  chairs  going  up  in  the  air  and  down 
again.     But  the  grand  amusement  of  all 
is  that  of  the  "  ice-hills."     They  are  thus 
constructed : — A  strong  scaffolding  is  raised 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  landing 
at  the  top  ascended  by  a  ladder.     From 
the  to^  of  the  landing  a  sloping  plane  of 
boards  is  laid,  about  twelve  feet  in  width 
and  ninety  feet  long,  descending  in  a  very 
acute  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  frozen 
river.     This  inclined  plane  is  supported  by 
wooden  piles,  decreasing  in  height,  and 
the  sides  are  protected   by  a   parapet  of 
planks.     Upon  the  inclined  plane  are  laid 
square  slabs  of  ice  close  together,  and  then 
water  is  poured  all  down  the  slope.     This 
water  freezes — half  a  minute  or  so  of  a 
Russian  winter  is  quite  enough  for  that — 
and  the  incline  then  presents  a  broad  sheet  * 
of  pure  ice.     From  the  bottom  of  this  in- 
cline, the  snow  is  cleared  away  upon  the 
level  surface  of  the  frozen  river,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  600  feet,  and  twelve  feet  wide 
(the  same  width  as  the  inclined  plane). 
The  sides  of  this  level  course  are  orna- 
mented with   dark   green  firs  and  pines. 
Each  fair-goer,  who  wishes  to  indulge  in 
this  national  amusement,  provides  himself 
with  a  peculiar  sort  of  sledge, — more  like  a 
butcher's  tray  than  anything  else — ascends 
the  ladder  to  the  landing  on  the  top,  seats 
himself  in  his  tray  on  the  edge  of  the  glit- 
tering incline,  off  he  goes !  and  away  he 
skeels  down  the  slope  of  ice !    Such  velo- 
city does  he  attain  before  arriving  at  the 
bottom,  that  he  is  not  only  carried  along 
the  600  feet  of  this  icy  level  below,  but 
clean  up  to  the  top  of  a  second  ice-hill  like 
the  first,  with  another  slope  on  the  odier 
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side,  down  which  he  skeels  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  before,  and  away  again  to  an 
equal  distance  on  the  level  below !  The 
sight  of  a  succession  of  these  fair-goers, 
seated  in  their  sliding-trays,  balancing 
themselves  as  they  cut  along,  one  close 
upon  the  other,  yet  with  no  chance  of 
overtaking  each  other  (unless  by  some 
very  unlucky  and  very  unusual  upset), 
presents  a  most  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
scene.  Whenever  the  balance  does  hap- 
pen to  be  lost  by  a  man,  down  he  goes  all 
the  same,  to  the  continual  peril  of  his 
limbs  or  his  neck ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  whereabouts  his  headlong  career 
will  be  stopped.  Boys  sometimes — boys 
will  do  anything — ^by  way  of  a  delightful 
increase  of  the  danger,  skate,  Hke  a  flash, 
down  the  bright,  inclined  plane,  balancing 
themselves  on  one  leg ! 

Let  me  now  offer  a  preliminary  word  or 
two  concerning  the  fairs,  and  other  kin- 
dred exhibitions,  and  popular  outdoor 
amusements  of  England. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance — an  au- 
thoress of  superior  education  and  re- 
finement— once  said  to  me,  "  How  is  it 
that  the  English  people  should  have  such  a 
predilection  for  ugliness  in  their  amuse- 
ments ?  Foreign  nations  delight  in  mix- 
ing up  a  certain  degree  of  practical,  picto- 
rial, musical,  or  floraJ  refinements  with  their 
most  grotesque  amusements ;  but  the  people 
of  our  country,  though  gradually  improving 
in  taste,  have  certainly  a  marked  prefe- 
rence for  coarse  or  vulgar  things, — in  short, 
a  love  of  ugliness.     How  is  this  ?  " 

You  may  be  sure  this  lady  did  not  mean 
to  accuse  her  countrymen  of  a  preference 
for  ugly  women ;  she  only  alluded  to  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  with  especial  reference  to  an 
English  fair.  I  should  premise  that  this 
lady  friend  of  mine  was  a  Scottish  lady,  and 
having  once  had,  as  she  considered  it, 
the  ///-luck  to  be  taken  to  see  "  BartTmy 
Fair,"  she  could  never  look  back  on  that 
scene  of  crushing  crowds  and  frantic 
noises,  without  astonishment  and  dismay. 
Still,  we  must  admit  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  her  observation,  and,  be- 
fore commencing  my  descriptions,  I  will 
Qffer  a  few  words  in  extenuation  of  what 
this  lady,  and  all  our  continental  friends, 
are  pleased  to  call  the  bad  taste  of  the 
English. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  AlFs  fair 
at  fair-time,"  which  does  not  mean  that  any 


rough  brutalities  may  be  committed  (such 
as  ruffians  only  would  commit  anywhere,  as 
well  as  at  a  fair),  but  that,  on  this  one  occa- 
sion in  the  year,  people  should  agree  to  put 
off  all  gravity,  and  not  take  offence  at  the 
hilarious  hustlings  of  the  crowd,  or  its 
harmless  practical  jokes  of  crackers  and 
scratch-backs.  In  other  words,  those  who 
were  \  try  fine  and  over-nice,  and  who  did 
not  choose  to  descend  from  their  ideas  of 
dignity,  had  no  business  to  go  to  fn  Eng- 
lish fair. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  a  love  of 
ugliness,  it  forms  no  part  of  our  present 
design  to  accuse — and  certainly  not  to  de- 
fend or  applaud — the  taste  which  undoubt- 
edly has,  of  later  years,  existed  in  England 
for  mere  shows  of  spectacle — gorgeous 
costumes,  scenery,  and  burlesque.  Even 
the  poetical  extravaganza,  and  all  the 
charm  of  the  original  Fairy  Tale,  has 
given  place  to  burlesque,  buffoonery,  and 
local  "  hits."  But  while  we  may  regard 
these  things  as  a  deplorable  falling  off  in 
theatrical  taste,  we  should  fairly  and  firm- 
ly distinguish  these  long-continued  evil 
influences  upon  the  national  mind,  from 
the  fitful  fun  of  an  annual  fair.  An  Eng- 
lish fair,  as  it  existed  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  and  a  foreign  fair  or  carnival  ot 
the  present  period,  must  not  be  compared 
with  anything  else :  the  former  stood  alone 
as  a  broad,  honest,  undisguised,  out-speak- 
ing and  out-acting  animal  exhibition  of  the 
love  of  fun,  of  the  grotesque,  of  the  broad- 
ly comic,  and  of  the  determination  to  find 
an  outlet  for  those  exuberant  physical 
forces,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  po- 
pulace of  all  great  nations.  Rough  they 
are — and  ugly  enough,  in  many  cases — but 
the  broadly  farcical  drama  of  "  Punch"  is 
studiously  rough  and  ugly,  and  yet  most 
of  us  are  excessively  amused  with  his  un- 
scrupulous fun ;  we  rejoice  in  all  the  hard  re- 
sounding knocks  he  gives  and  takes  on  his 
wooden  head,  and  everybody  applauds  his 
unique  triumph  over  Jack  Ketch,  and  his 
final  victory  over  a  yet  more  formidable 
black  doll  in  the  last  scene. 

We  now  come  to  the  once-celebrated 
fairs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
roost  important  of  the  English  fairs  used  to 
be  Bartholomew — always  called  Bartl'my 
Fair;  Greenwich  Fair;  Edmonton  staity 
(Statute  Fair);  Fairlop;  Peterborough; 
and  Horn  Fair.  All  these  fairs,  with  the 
exception  of  Fairlop,  have  been  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  previously  stated 
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In  Ireland  there  was  one  pre-eminently 
famous  fah* — need  I  say  "  Donnybrook ;" 
but  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  there  are 
still  what  they  call  (and  truly,  as  we  shall 
see,  by-and-by)  "  pig-fairs,"  and  the  great 
fair  at  Ballinasloe.  But  these  latter,  like 
our  horse-fairs,  at  Bamet  and  elsewhere, 
cattle-fairs,  and  goose-fairs,  are  in  reality 
"markets,"  with  sundry  ornamental  ac- 
companiments in  the  form  of  eating-and- 
drinking  booths,  jig-dancing,  shillelah-play, 
courtship,  and  so  forth.  In  like  manner, 
Limerick  and  Cork  have  important  days 
called  "  fairs,"  but  they  are  chiefly  markets 
for  butter.  With  regard  to  Limerick,  one 
is  rather  apt  to  think  "  of  all  the  swate 
faces  at  Limerick  Races !"  while,  with  re- 
spect to  Cork,  it  would  really  appear  to 
supply  half  the  globe  with  butter.  Not 
long  since,  and  perhaps  even  now,  nearly 
all  the  wholesale  butter-trade  of  Australia 
was  supplied  by  Cork.  The  export  of 
Irish  butter  is  enormous,  and  nothing  stops 
it.  The  writer  was  in  Ireland  during  the 
great  famine  years,  and,  while  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  starving,  the  shiploads  of 
butter,  cheese,  and.  bacon  were  sent  away 
as  usual.  What  happened  sometimes  may 
be  easily  conjectured. 

BartTmy  Fair  used  to  be  held  in  Smith- 
field,  the  entire  market-place  being  cleared 
of  all  its  sheep-pens,  pig-pens,  and  cattle- 
yards,  and  fences,  for  the  great  occasion. 
The  outskirts  of  the  most  important  of  the 
English  fairs  presented  different  local 
characteristics,  rural,  picturesque,  and 
otherwise.  But  BartTmy  Fair  being  in  the 
thick  of  densely-packed  houses,  and  dense- 
ly peopled  old  London,  there  was  no  room 
for  anything  beyond  the  fair,  except  a  cer- 
tain waste  corner  which  was  filled  with 
closely  ranged  litde  tables,  on  which  were 
cbnstantly  deposited  little  smoking  plates 
containing  very  small  fiied  sausages  of 
about  two  inches  long— the  sound,  and  the 
smell  of  sausage-frying  continuing  all  day, 
and  all  night,  while  the  fair  lasted.  The 
only  other  peculiarity  (I've  seen  this  also 
at  Ballinasloe)  was  that  sometimes  a  bull 
broke  loose  from  one  of  the  private  cattle- 
yards  on  the  outskirts,  being  excited,  no 
doubt,  to  indignation,  which  soon  became 
rage,  by  the  extraordinary  uproar,  and 
mixture  of  strange  noises,  in  the  fair^-his 
emotions  being  rapidly  brought  to  a  cli- 
max by  the  sights  he  oeheld,  and  by  the 
additional  confusion  his  presence  created 
among  the  crowds.    Of  course  there  were 


shouts  of  "  a  mad  bull  I — a  mad  bull !"  on 
all  sides,  as  he  rushed  along  the  broken 
lane  of  flying  people — now  and  then 
stopping  to  stamp !  and  look  round — a 
look  of  furious  bewilderment — ^not  know- 
ing what  to  think  of  it  all,  except  that  the 
people  were  mad,  and  being  very  quickly 
made  really  mad  himself  by  the  goads  and 
blows  he  received,  and  the  glittering  shows, 
the  cries,  and  screams  and  shouts,  that  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.  Sometimes  a  Lon- 
doner was  tossed,  and  three  or  four  were 
knocked  down  and  trampled  upon,  but 
very  seldom,  as  the  bull's  eyesight,  ears, 
mind,  and  purposes  were  too  much  con- 
fused to  enable  him  to  direct  his  attention 
(and  his  horns)  to  any  definite  object.  At 
Ballinasloe  it  was  quite  a  common  thing 
to  see  drunken  men  tossed ;  but,  somehow, 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  much  the  worse 
for  it.  Any  sober  person  would  probably 
have  been  killed. 

A  marked  contrast  to  such  scenes  was 
presented  by  the  outskirts  and  environs  of 
Edmonton  "  Statty"  Fair.  It  will  be  sub- 
sequently explained  why  this  Statute  Fair, 
which  used  to  be  held  in  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, claims,  by  its  historical  associations  as 
well  as  by  some  other  peculiarities,  a  rather 
prominent  description. 

It  was  in  reality  three  fairs,  each  within 
about  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  of 
each  other,  all  held  at  the  same  time,  and 
lasting  for  three  days.  The  first  was  in  the 
field  at  the  back  of  the  "  Bell  Inn," — which 
exulted  in  the  sign  of  the  "  Johnny  Gilpin ;" 
— the  front  of  the  inn  and  the  whole  house 
being  surrounded  with  booths,  stalls,  and 
small  shows ;  the  large  shows,  the  theatres, 
conjuring,  horsemanship,  high  swings  and 
round-abouts,  wild  beasts,  and  waxwork 
being  fitted  up  in  an  imposing  array  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  field  behind  the  house ; 
and  the  approaches  to  the  great  shows  and 
booths  for  exhibition,  as  well  as  for  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  dancing,  being  through 
double  lines  of  gingerbread-nut  stalls,  toy 
stalls,  sweet-meat,  sugar-stick,  almond 
rock  and  toffy,  alicumpane,  liquorice, 
sugar-candy,  brandy-balls,  bulPs-eyes,  and 
lollypop  stalls.  In  fi-ont  of  the  inn,  and 
ranged  beneath  the  painted  sign  of  the 
bald-headed  "  Johnny  GDpin"  without  his 
wig,  shouting  with  widely  open  mouth,  and 
clinging  to  the  neck  of  his  runaway  horse, 
stalls,  all  of  a  similar  description,  were 
closely  packed  and  fitted,  and  extended  on 
one  side  in  double  li&€&  towards  the  high 
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road.  On  reaching  this,  the  stalk  became 
single  lines  on  each  side  of  the  highway, 
continuing  with  an  occasional  break  (filled 
up  by  little  gambling-tables,  peep-shows, 
and  cock-shies)  until  you  arrived  at  the 
Fair  in  front  and  rear  of  the  "  Angel  Inn," 
within  two  bow-shots*  distance.  Here 
there  was  a  still  more  imposing  array.  The 
front  of  the  inn  lay  farther  back  from  the 
high  road  than  the  "  Bell,"  and  besides 
this,  there  was  a  little  patch  of  a  green 
paddock  on  the  right-hand  side.  The 
double  lines  of  gingerbread-nut  and  toy 
stalls  led  up  to  the  "Angel  Inn,"  with 
barrows  full  of  green  filberts  close  beneath 
tlie  lower  windows,  and  beneath  the  sign- 
bpard,  on  which  was  represented  the 
figure  of  an  enormous  red-cheeked  and 
r^d-armed  dairymaid,  in  flying  white  robes 
(but  far  more  like  a  torn  calico  night-dress) 
and  a  pair  of  immense  wings  shooting  up 
from  behind  her  red  shoulders,  having 
written  at  her  feet,  in  large  gilt  letters, 
"  The  Angel." 

In  the  httle  paddock  to  the  right  stood 
the  grand  menagecie — PoHto's  Menagerie, 
afterwards  Womb  well's.  As  all  these  great 
shows  travelled  about  and  visited  every 
great  fair,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  when 
I  describe  one  of  them,  it  will  generally 
answer  for  all — BartTmy — Edmonton — 
Donnybrook — Glasgow,  &c.  Of  Womb- 
weWs  Menagerie  we  are  now  speaking, 
with  its  large,  life-sized  paintings  of  lions,  ti- 
gers,crocodiles,elephants,  giraffes,  bears  and 
boa  constrictors,  hanging  tier  above  tier, 
all  painted  in  the  most  glaring  colors,  and 
forming  a  very  disadvantageous  contrast 
to  the  dingy,  den-imprisoned  "  unclean 
beasts"  within,  not  to  speak  of  the  odor  of 
dirty  straw  and  sawdust  The  splendor 
outside  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  row  of 
eight  or  nine  portly  men,  gorgeously  at- 
tired in  scarlet  and  gold,  as  "  beef-eaters," 
and  forming  a  brass  band,  whose  martial 
strains  were  often  accompanied  by  the 
roars  and  gulf-like  gasps  of  the  real  beef- 
eaters inside.  Nothingcould  equal  a  boy's 
disappointment  on  first  going  into  this  mag- 
nificent menagerie,  firom  which  he  only  reco- 
vered by  approaching  the  cage  of  the  lion,  or 
the  "royal  Bengal  tiger,"  and  being  assured 
by  the  keepers  that,  if  he  went  too  near,  they 
would  break  out  and  tear  him  all  to  pieces. 
One  of  the  double  lines  of  stalls  in  front  of 
the  "  Angel  Inn"  led  directly  up  to  the 
gateway  of  the  yard,  into  which  the  line 
was    carried,    the  avenue  widening,    till 


double  and  treble  lanes  of  gingerbread-nut, 
and  toy,  and  lollypop  stalls  filled  up  the 
yard  and  a  waste  piece  of  skittle-ground 
behind,  and  finally  opened  into  a  field,  at 
the  further  end  of  which  were  ranged  the 
great  shows  and  theatres, — Gyngell's  con- 
juring and  feats  of  dancing  on  the  slack 
wire,  or  balancing  a  heavy  cart-wheel  on 
the  chin; — flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
"Spotted  Boy"  (a  young  gentleman  of 
about  nine  years  of  age,  whose  body  was 
literally  piebald),  the  "  Albinos"  (two  girls 
with  long  white  hair  reaching  to  their  knees, 
and  pink  eyes),  and,  on  the  other  side,  by 
the  caravans  of  the  "  Irish  Giant,"  Mr. 
Patrick  O'Brien, — the  Dwarf,  known  as 
"  Mr.  Simon  Paap," — and  by  the  house  on 
wheels  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Biffin — the 
lady  who  had  no  arms,  but  who  painted, 
wrote,  and  cut  out  paper  portraits  in  pro- 
file, with  her  feet.  Not  very  flattering 
likenesses,  it  may  be  supposed.  But  I  saw 
her  do  it,  and  had  one  myself.  Penny 
theatres,  peep-shows,  eating  and  drinking 
booths,  swings,  roundabouts,  high-flyers, 
little  round  gambling-tables,  little  stalls  and 
barrows,  with  all  sorts  of  nick-knacks  and 
quack-doctors'  nostrums,  filled  up  the  rest 
of  the  available  ground.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  a  large  open  space  was  always 
left  in  front  of  the  grand  stands  of  the 
great  shows  at  the  farther  end,  or  top  of 
the  field. 

The  fair  at  the  "  Bell,"  or  "  Johnny  Gil- 
pin," was  generally  known  as  "  Kenning- 
ton's  Field,"  and  the  fair  at  the  "  Angel " 
as  "  Whittington's  Field." 

Coming  out  again  through  the  yard 
and  gateway  to  the  front  of  the  "  Angel 
Inn,"  you  passed  Wohibwell's  Menagerie, 
and  made  your  way  to  the  high  road,  and 
over  the  bridge,  one  side  of  which  was 
always  occupied  by  some  half-dozen  muti- 
lated beggars  :  one  had  been  a  tyler,  and 
had  fallen  off  a  roof,  and  had  broken  his 
back  in  seven  places ;  another  had  lost  an 
arm  and  a  leg  at  the  batde  of  Shan-jam- 
ballo  in  Heest  Hinges ;  another  had  been 
blown  up  in  the  air  fi^om  the  deck  of  a 
ship  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  so  high  that 
he  was  nearly  a  minute  in  coming  down, 
just  as  Lord  Nelson  was  shot;  another 
was  stone  blind,  particularly  when  any 
benevolent-looking  papa  and  mamma  with 
a  number  of  nice  tender-hearted,  ingenu- 
ous little  boys  and  girls  were  passing. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  with  the  high  road 
on  your  left,  you  soon  arrived  at  a  gate- 
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way  on  the  right.  This  was  the  entrance 
to  the  largest  of  the  three  fairs,  and  was 
called  "  Bigley's  Field.'*  In  this  passage^ 
there  was  a  constant  crowd  enlivened  by 
the  droning  sound  of  Chinese  toy-drums, 
or  whirly  hummers,  boys*  wooden  whis- 
tles and  scratch-backs.  The  crowd  here 
was  often  so  dense  as  to  come  very  nearly 
to  a  jaip,  or  a  dead-lock,  and  at  night  it 
was  dreadful.  It  was  a  rare  spot  for  the 
Ix)ndon  pickpockets. 

Once  through,  however,  you  were  in  a 
large  yard,  and  beyond  that  you  suddenly 
had  the  relief  of  arriving  in  the  first  field 
of  some  twenty  acres.  A  range  of  large 
trees  ran  across,  and  partly  divided  it  from 
the  upper  field,  which  (to  my  boyish  recol- 
lections) was  immense;  but  whether  fifty 
or  a  hundred  acres,  I  would  not  now  un- 
dertake to  determine.  Here  were  the 
grandest  and  most  imposing  of  all  the 
shows;  the  great  tragi-comic  company  of 
Richardson*s  Theatre  (at  which  the  great- 
est tragic  genius  that  ever  trod  a  stage  had 
often  acted  in  his  early  years  of  obscurity 
— Edmund  Kean),  and  the  great  circus 
for  horsemanship,  and  the  tight-rope  danc- 
ing of  the  wonderful  Master  Saunders.  In  . 
this  field  were  the  highest  of  the  swings, 
the  largest  of  the  roundabouts,  both  for 
wooden  horses  and  open  cars,  as  also  the 
most  stupendous  of  the  perpendicular  re- 
volving cars,  and  close  carriages;  the 
"  Crown  and  Anchor**  booth,  and  other 
great  booths  for  eating,  drinking,  and 
dancing;  and  in  this  field,  also,  were  the 
largest  number  of  pickpockets, — all  down 
from  London,  as  for  harvest  time. 

Beyond  these  great  fields,  and  divided 
as  usual  by  the  old-fashioned  English 
hedge,  were  other  fields  in  succession,  and 
here  the  outskirts  of  Edmonton  Fair  pre- 
sented so  great  a  contrast  with  the  out- 
skirts of  "  BartTmy  Fair,"  of  which  we 
shall  subsequently  have  to  speak.  Gip- 
sies— several  families  of  them — invariably 
attended  this  country  fair,  not  as  mere 
visitors,  but  "  professionally.**  The  wo- 
men went  about  all  day  telling  your  for- 
tunes, and  the  men  went  about  all  night 
robbing  your  poultry  yard.  Their  little 
dingy  blanket-tents  were  set  up  alone  un- 
der the  thickest  hedges  of  the  adjoining 
fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  you  could 
not  set  your  foot,  but,  in  a  trice,  you  saw 
a  red  cloak,  a  Sybil  with  a  pair  of  bright 
black    eyes  hurrying    towards  you,  and 


then  you  heard  a  sweet  voice  seductively 
calling  to  you,  with  a  very  sunburnt  fore- 
finger mysteriously  raised.  In  different 
parts  of  these  outlying  fields,  you  might 
see  a  scraggy  horse,  or  rough-coated  little 
pony  feeding;  but  more  commonly  one 
or  two  still  rougher  and  more  dirty-coated 
donkeys,  with  here  and  there  a  little  ram- 
shackle of  a  cart;  while  close  beside  the 
blanket-tent  near  the  hedge,  their  feet 
lodged  in  the  dried-up  ditch  or  drain,  you 
would  generally  notice  one  or  two  lazy- 
looking  men,  with  very  black  looks  and 
sun-burnt  faces  and  hands,  dark  gleaming 
eyes,  and  a  woman  in  a  cloak  of  "  many 
colors,**  nursing  an  infant — all  of  them 
with  short  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  sev- 
eral children  rolling  on  the  green  grass  in 
company  with  several  family  dogs,  while 
the  eldest  of  the  children  sat  watching  the 
rise  of  a  little  waving  column  of  smoke 
proceeding  from  the  genuine  gipsy's 
kitchen-range,  viz, — three  long  sticks  and 
a  dangling  iron  pot. 

I  have  given  more  details  concerning 
Edmonton  Statute  Fair  than  will  be  afford- 
ed to  other  fairs,  for  the  following  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  only  instance 
of  a  combination  of  three  large  fairs  oc- 
curring on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same 
village,  and  close  neighborhood :  second- 
ly, they  presented  a  genuine  English  fair, 
unmixed  with  the  sale  of  pigs,  cattle,  or 
"  baser  matter;**  nothing  of  the  hast  utili- 
ty, or  permanent  value,  was  to  be  found 
there,  everything  being  of  the  most  osten- 
tatious gewgaw  finery,  gilt  and  painted 
trumpery,  and  grotesque  absurdity ;  third- 
ly, Edmonton  Fair  was  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  "  genteelest  of  fairs'*  (only, 
of  course,  during  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  morning  opening  of  the  fair),  where 
papas  and  mammas,  or  kind  uncles  and 
aunts,  could  take  little  boys  and  girls 
through  most  of  the  principal  avenues  of 
gingerbread-nut  and  toy  shops,  without 
much  bustling,  jamming,  and  destruction 
of  frocks  and  trousers;  and,  lastly,  be- 
cause Edmonton  has  several  historical  as- 
sociations. One  of  the  oldest  English 
plays  (written  by  Drayton)  was  entitled 
"  The  Merrie  Devil  of  Edmonton ;  **  Ed- 
monton was  the  birthplace  of  Christophei 
Marlowe,  the  father  of  the  English  tragic 
drama;  the  birthplace  also  of  another 
dramatist,  of  the  present  age,  who  has 
not  the  courageous  vanity  to  name  him- 
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self  after  the  writer  of  "  the  mighty  line," 
but  who  may  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  Autobiography. 

John  Keats  also  and  Charles  Lamb  re- 
sided for  some  time  at  Edmonton,  and 
always  went  to  the  fair.  The  story  of 
John  Gilpin's  involuntary  gallop  through 
Edmonton  need  not  be  mentioned,  but  I 
must  add,  that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Tice  of 
this  village  furnished  Dr.  Coome  with 
the  original  of  his  Dr.  Syntax;  and  the 
grandson  of  Dr.  Tice,  who  now  indites 
this  motley  chronicle,  will  answer  for  the 
truthfulness  of  the  portrait.  Curiously 
enough,  this  eccentric  lover  of  the  pictu- 
resque (Dr.  Tice)  was  also  the  uncle  of 
William  Tice  Gellibrand,  one  of  the  earli- 
est, most  talented,  and  energetic  settlers 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  So  strangely 
does  the  world  of  life  go  round. 

Fairlop  Fair  (besides  being  a  market 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep)  was  a  de- 
lightful fair  in  former  years,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  it  at  the  present  time.  Its 
pastoral  outskirts  presented  features  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  just  described ; 
but  there  were  more  gipsies,  many  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  were  residents  in  the 
vicinity  of  Epping  Forest,  and  perhaps 
furnished  some  of  the  donkeys  for  the 
donkey-races,  which  formed  one  of  the 
peculiar  and  most  mirth-provoking  fea- 
tures of  this  fair.  There  were  also  more 
sailors  than  at  any  other  fairs.  This  may 
appear  strange,  as  the  distance  of  Fairlop 
from  the  sea-coast  was  greater;  but  it  is 
easily  explained.  Fairlop  fair  originated 
in  a  party  of  boat-builders  going  down, 
one  day,  for  a  jolly  picnic  in  Epping 
Forest,  not  by  means  of  a  van  or  wagon, 
but  in  a  large  boat,  with  her  sails  set,  and 
fixed  on  four  wheels.  Such  a  boat-load 
as  this,  full  of  jolly  sailors  and  their  lasses, 
went  to  Epping  Forest  once  a  year,  and 
"sailed"  round  the  Great  Oak.  The 
number  of  sailors  may  be  also  attributed 
to  the  grand  and  unique  feature  of  this 
fair,  viz,^  the  famous  Oak  Tree,  round 
which  the  fair  used  to  be  held.  This  tree 
was  so  enormous,  that  during  the  years  of 
its  slow  decay,  when  the  trunk  below  be- 
came hollow,  the  cavity  was  cleared, 
smoothed,  papered,  hung  with  drapery, 
(pea-green  with  poppy  flowers,  when  I  was 
there),  furnished  with  a  circular  table  and 
a  circular  bench,  where  ten  or  a  dozen 
happy  fair-going  people  sat  round  to  din- 
ner, and  sometimes  to  pipes  and  grog. 


Now,  the  special  attraction  to  British  tars 
roust  have  been  this  Tree,  into  the  topmost 
branches  of  which  "  Jack  "  always  made 
a  point  of  climbing,  and,  drunk  or  sober, 
standing  upon  one  leg  and  waving  his  lit- 
tle hat,  at  the  imminent  delightful  risk  of 
breaking  his  British  neck!  You  seldom 
saw  any  drawing  or  print  of  Fairlop  Oak, 
without  a  Jack  tar  perched  on  one  of  the 
topmost  branches.  The  tree  stood  for 
many,  many  years,  all  trunk  and  bare  dry 
boughs — not  a  leaf  had  ever  been  seen  by 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  It  stood  there  as  a 
colossal  skeleton — a  monument  of  itself — 
by  the  sheer  strength  of  its  bulk — and  was 
pulled  down,  at  last,  by  teams  of  oxen  and 
long  ropes,  lest,  some  fair-day,  a  huge  limb 
or  so  might  fall,  and  crush  several  penny 
theatres,  peep-shows,  and  holiday  people. 
Myriads  of  snuff-boxes,  tobacco-boxes, 
and  fancy  boxes  were  made  of  the  wood 
—or  said  to  have  been  made  of  the  wood 
— and  are  sold  as  such  to  this  day,  every 
fair-day. 

Croydon  Fair  is  a  good  one  (especially 
for  the  gipsies  from  Norwood),  but  more 
famous  as  a  market  for-  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  It  presents  no  special 
features  beyond  those  already  described, 
with  the  exception  of  a  tradition,  or  le- 
gend, which  used  to  be  very  popular  with 
all  schoolboys  of  the  district,  and  else- 
where, to  wit,  that  the  green  lanes  on  the 
outskirts  of  Croydon  were  haunted  by  a 
certain  "Spring-heeled  Jack,"  who  was 
possessed  with  a  monomaniacal  propensi- 
ty to  assault  young  men  and  women,  and 
gash  them  with  a  fine  edged,  silver-han- 
dled knife.  The  anomalous  Spring-heel- 
ed Jack  always  eluded  pursuit  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  running,  and  the  fabulous 
leaps  he  could  take,  clean  over  high 
hedges  or  turnpike  gates, — attributable  to 
his  wearing  india-rubber  boots,  the  soles 
and  heels  of  which  were  full  of  steel  watch- 
springs,  as  every  boy  of  us  thoroughly  be- 
lieved. 

Peterborough  Market-fair  is  celebrated 
for  only  one  peculiarity,  viz,,  its  immense 
quantities  of  wood-work  for  farming  ope- 
rations. There  you  may  see  piles  on  piles 
of  axe,  hoe,  fork,  rake,  and  spade  handles ; 
also  handles  for  smith's  and  carpenter's 
hammers ;  also  tyres  and  spokes  for  cart- 
wheels, window-frames,  wheel-barrows, 
and  dense  arrays  of  field-gates,  hurdles, 
and  fences. 

Greenwich  Fair  was  a  very  great  fair. 
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The    extinction    of    this    brilliant    fair 
caused  much  regret  to  the  holiday- making 
Londoners.     It  had  several  marked  pecu- 
liarities, besides  the  usual  number  of  large 
shows.     First,  there   was   the   noble   old 
Hospital,  and  the   frequent   presence  of 
old  pensioners  in  their  quaint,  old-fashion- 
ed, grave  uniform  of  dark  navy  blue,  with 
the     three-cornered     cocked    hat,   knee- 
breeches,  and  square-toed  shoes  with  huge 
plated  buckles.     To   see   these   veterans, 
English — Irish — Scotch — Welsh,  who  had 
well   deserved  all  the  care  of  a  grateful 
country,  wandering  about — some  with  one 
arm — some  with  two  wooden  legs  and  a 
stick — some  with  one   arm  and  one  leg, 
and   no  stick — and   mixing    among    the 
young  fair-going  folks,  smiling  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  grotesque  groups,  actions,  and 
noises  around  them — and  now  and  then 
showing  signs  that  the  eccentricity  of  their 
gait  and  bearing  was  not  entirely  attribu- 
table to  a  wooden  leg — gave  an  addition- 
al interest  to  the  scene,  of  a  mixed  kind 
of  pathos  and  humor  not  to  be  described 
in  an  ofif-hand  way.     The  other  great  fea- 
ture was  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor"  booth, 
which,  varying  its  size  at  different  fairs, 
invariably  put  forth  its  utmost  magnitude 
and  fullest  splendors  for  Greenwich   Fair. 
How   many  swarms   had  luncheons  and 
suppers  there,  through  the  day  and  night 
— how  many  scores  of  hampers  of  cold 
fowls  and  ham,  turkeys  and  tongues,  and 
hundreds   of  dozens   of  bottled   ale  and 
stout — is  beyond  any  knowledge  possess- 
•  ed  by  the  present  deponent  j  but  that  be- 
tween  two   and   three    thousand   people 
sometimes  assembled  tlierein  at  night  to 
dance,  and  that  sometimes  more  than  two 
thousand  Londoners  were  dancing  there 
at  the  same  time,  after  a  fashion,  he  can 
answer  for,  as  also  for  the  fact  of  the  whole 
scene  being  at  such  times  enveloped  in  a 
dense  cloud  of  dust,  rising  up    from  the 
creaking  and   yielding  floors,   and   that, 
whatever  colored  coat  you  entered  with, 
everybody  emerged  with  a  coat  the  color 
of  whitey-brown  paper,  large   black  nos- 
trils, and  black  semicircles  of  dust  under 
his    eyes.     The  "  Crown    and  Anchor" 
booth  was  so  long  that  a  full  band  played 
for  dances  at  the  top,  by  the  bar,  another 
at  the  bottom  of  the  booth,  and  a  third 
in    the  centre — and  though  they  often 
played  different  dances,  (Cerent  airs  to 
suit,  and  in  different  keys,  you  could  only 
hear  the  music  of  your  own  dance — ^the 


predominant  accompaniment  to  each  being 
the  measured  muffled  thunders  of  the 
boots  of  the  fair-going  Londoners.  At 
these  "  high  "  moments  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  great  majority  were  of  the  rougher 
sex ;  the  fun  was  too  "  fast  and  furious" 
for  the  gentler  beings  of  creation — ot 
course  with  some  rather  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions. The  last  great  specialty  I  shall 
notice,  connected  with  this  fair,  was  the 
roll  down  Greenwich  Hill. 

Many  persons,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
have  never  seen  that  celebrated  hill — never 
rolled  down  it — and  some,  perhaps,  may 
not  even  have  heard  of  it.  But  a  word 
or  two  will  suffice  to  make  them,  in  some 
degree,  aware  of  the  pleasure  they  have 
lost.  A  number  of  fair-going  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes — ^but  most  commonly 
lovers,  or  brothers  and  sisters — seat  them- 
selves on  the  top  of  this  steep  and  beauti- 
fully green  hill,  and  beginning  to  roll  down 
slowly,  they  presently  find  that  the  rolling 
becomes  quicker  and  quicker — that  they 
have  no  power  to  govern  their  rapidity, 
still  less  to  stop — and  they  invariably  roll 
to  the  bottom.  It  doesn't  agree  with 
everybody. 

Of  the  great  cattle  fair  of  Ballinasloe 
enough  has  already  been  said ;  but  of  an 
Irish  pig-fair  something  remains. 

The  peasant's  pig — the  "  jintleman  that 
pays  the  rint " — the  favored,  spoilt  son — 
almost  the  lord  of  the  cabin — when,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  finds  himself 
forcibly  driven  the  way  his  master  chooses, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  way  he  perseveres 
in  objecting  to — by  the  time  he  arrives  at 
his  journey's  end,  enters  the  fair  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  mind.  His  temper — never,  at 
the  best  of  seasons,  half  so  sweet  as  his 
flesh — has  become  morose,  and  something 
is  sure  to  occur  to  render  him  savage. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  sure  to  quarrel 
with  the  pig  next  to  him  for  precedence 
of  place,  and  the  immediate  consequence 
— for  this  pig  is  in  quite  as  bad  a  state  of 
mind  as  that  pig — the  immediate  conse- 
quence is  a  fight.  By  a  fight,  we  do  not 
mean  an  ordinary  routing  of  snout  to  snout^ 
but  a  savage  fight  of  two  wild  beastSL 
They  stand  upon  their  hind  hoofs,  and 
fight  in  lion-and-unicom  fashion.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  see  a  pig  under  such  unusual 
circumstances,  and  shows  that  he  is  not 
merely  a  creature  of  fat  and  crackling — to 
be  roasted,  or  made  bacon  of — but  an  ani- 
mal whose  blood,  when  roused,  inspires 
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him  to  fight  to  the  death  against  what  he 
considers  injuries  and  insults.  The  most 
amusing  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  dis- 
may of  the  respective  owners,  and  their 
anxiety  to  separate  the  furious  combatants, 
because  a  pig  that  has  been  over-driven  in 
coming  to  the  fair,  or  had  a  serious  stand- 
up  fight,  is  always  reduced  2d,  or  3//.  a 
pound  in  his  market  value. 

We  must  now  take  a  turn  through  Donny- 
brook.  All  those  who  were  ever  present 
will  bear  witness  that  an  Irishman  "  all  in 
his  glory  was  there" — ^but  not  exactly  for 
the  reasons  generally  supposed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  song,  which  makes  the 
"  shillelah  "  the  all-in-all,  refers  to  a  tra- 
ditionary period.  A  few  fights  and 
broken  heads,  inseparable  from  all  English 
as  well  as  Irish  fairs,  of  course  always  took 
place,  but  the  crowd  was  too  dense  to  al- 
low of  much  damage  being  done.  There 
was  not  only  no  room  for  "  science,"  but 
no  room  to  strike  a  blow  of  a  real  kind — 
from  the  shoulder,  and  "  using  the  toes." 
We  saw  no  blood  flow.  Something  else 
in  abundance  we  did  see  flow — whisky. 
As  for  the  interior,  or  main  body  of  the 
fair,  it  presented  no  features  materially  dif- 
fering from  others  previously  mentioned ; 
but  the  outskirts  certainly  presented  some- 
thing very  different,  indeed,  —  unique. 
The  fair,  as  to  its  great  shows  and  booths, 
was  held  in  a  large  hollow,  or  basin  of 
green  ground,  on  descending  into  which 
you  found  the  immediate  skirtings  occu- 
pied by  a  set  of  very  little,  very  low-roofed, 
hut-like  booths,  where  a  busy  trade  was 
carried  on  in  fried  potatoes,  fried  sausages, 
and  oysters,  cold  or  scalloped.  Not  a 
bad  mixture;  but  the  cooking,  in  some 
cases,  seemed  to  be  performed  by  indivi- 
duals who  had  never  before  seen  a  sausage 
or  an  oyster,  and  who  fancied  that  smoke 
and  peat- ashes  improved  the  one,  and 
sand  and  sawdust  the  other.  But  cookery 
is  by  no  means  the  special  characteristic 
alluded  to.  It  is  this :  and  I  will  defy  the 
world  to  produce  anything  like  it.  Donny- 
brook  is  a  village,  a  few  miles  only  from 
Dublin.  The  houses  are  all  very  small, 
the  largest  generally  rising  no  higher  than 
a  floor  above  the  ground-floor  rooms,  and 
every  house  being  entirely  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  fair-coming  people.  The 
rooms  below  were  devoted  to  whisky- 
drinking,  songs,  jokes,  politeness,  and 
courtship,  with  a  jig  in  the  middle ;  and 
the  very  same,  but  with  more  elaborate 


and  constant  dancing,  in  the  rooms  above. 
Every  house  presented  the  same  scene — 
yes,  every  house  along  the  whole  village ; 
and  when  you  came  to  the  narrowest 
streets,  the  effect  was  peculiar  and  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  For  observe,  the 
rooms  being  all  crowded  to  the  last  man 
and  woman  and  child  they  could  hold, 
and  the  "  dancing  "  —  especially  above 
stairs — being  an  absolute  condition,  there 
was  no  room  left  for  the  fiddler.  We  say, 
there  was  no  room  left  for  him — and  yet 
he  must  be  among  them.  There  was 
room  for  him,  as  a  man,  be  it  understood 
— ^but  not  as  a  fiddler.  His  elbow  re- 
quired space  enough  for  anotJier  man,  and 
this  could  not  be  afforded.  The  problem 
was  therefore  solved  by  opening  the  win- 
dow upstairs ;  the  fiddler  sat  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, and  his  elbow  worked  outside. 
The  effect  of  this  "  elbow  "  playing  outside 
the  window  of  every  upper  flqor,  and  some- 
times out  of  both  upper  floor  and  ground 
floor  of  every  house  in  a  whole  street,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  way — and  playing  a 
similar  kind  of  jig — surpassed  anything  of 
that  kind  of  humor  in  action  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  witness.  If  that  is 
not  merry  fun,  show  me  what  is.  The 
elbows  all  played  so  true  to  time  that  if 
you  had  not  heard  ^  a  note  you  would 
have  knojwn  that  it  was  an  Irish  jig  by 
the  motion  of  all  these  jaunty  and  "  know- 
ing "  elbows ! 

A  last  word  on  Donnybrook  shall  be 
devoted  to  one  other  custom,  characteris- 
tic of  the  kindliness  as  well  as  the  humor 
of  the  nation,  which  was  manifested  in  a 
way  never  seen  elsewhere.  Once  every 
hour  or  so,  a  large  police  van  was  driven 
through  the  fair  to  pick  up  all  the  very 
drunken  men  who  were  rolling  about, 
unable  to  govern  their  motions.  They 
were  at  once  lifted  into  the  van,  and  here 
many  of  them  again  found  their  legs,  and 
you  heard  the  muffled  singing  and  the 
dull  thunder  of  their  dancing  inside  as 
the  philanthropic  van  passed  along.  As 
they  got  sober  they  were  set  free. 

By  way  of  an  exception  and  contrast, 
take  the  following.  While  "  high  and  low" 
visited  all  the  great  fairs,  there  was  only 
one  that  was  specially  patronised  by  the 
London  aristocracy,  and  that  was  Horn 
Fair.  It  used  to  be  held  on  Charlton 
Green,  in  Kent,  and  was  the  most  elegant 

iif  I  dare  use  the  word  of  such  things)  and 
ashionable  of  all  these  annual   merry- 
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makings.  All  the  military  of  Woolwich 
attended,  as  did  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
the  rest  of  the  male  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family,  from  the  hour  of  two  till  six,  but 
never  later,  as  it  was  said ;  but  people  had 
their  own  opinions.  Horn  Fair  was  to 
other  fairs  what  Ascot  was  to  other  races. 

The  impossibility  of  adequately  describ- 
ing any  of  these  great  fairs— and  pre-emi- 
nently the  renowned  BartTmy  Fair — is  at- 
tributable to  several  causes.  It  requires 
a  panorama  for  its  grotesque  forms  and 
colors,  and  expansive  varieties;  all  sorts  of 
figures  and  all  sorts  of  motions  and  atti- 
tudes, which  even  automatons  could  not 
convey  much  better  than  the  pen ;  and  all 
manner  of  sounds  combining  in  one  general 
uproar  and  confusion, — because  all  these 
moving  objects,  colors,  and  sounds  are 
going  on  at  th^  same  time,  and  all  in  most 
vigorous  conflict  with  each  other,  and  in- 
deed with  themselves.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances our  best  plan  will  probably  be 
that  of  giving  a  few  of  the  most  broad  and 
striking  general  characteristics,  dashed  in 
with  a  scene-painter's  brush,  full  of  color, 
and  almost  at  random. 

Saint  Bartholomew's,  alias  BartTmy 
Fair,  was  held  in  Smithfield  market-place, 
which  used  to  be  considered  the  rowdy 
heart  of  London.  All  the  butchers'  stalls 
— cattle-yards — sheep  pens — pig  and  poul- 
try enclosures,  and  other  wooden  structures 
were  cleared  away  so  as  to  leave  a  very 
large  open  space.  This  was  approached 
by  the  different  streets,  and  by  white 
calico  avenues  of  gilt  gingerbread  stalls, 
toy-stalls,  and  nondescript  booths  of  all 
kinds,  but  more  particularly  for  eating, 
drinking,  little  gambling -tables,  and  other 
similar  things  on  a  small  scale  which  would 
have  been  lost  amidst  the  blaze  and  magni- 
tude of  the  main  structures.  Nearly  all 
round  the  great  open  area,  the  only  in- 
tervals being  the  streets  and  other  ave- 
nues of  entrance,  were  ranged  the  theatres ; 
the  menageries;  screened  enclosures  for  the 
horsemanship,  rope-dancing,  balancing, 
tumbling  and  leaping ;  the  shows  for  conju- 
ring, fire-eating,  dancing  dogs,  learned  pigs, 
the  exhibitions  of  waxwork,  and  of  living 
monstrosities,  such  as  the  calf  with  two 
heads  and  five  legs,  the  mermaid  (whom 
you  were  not  allowed  to  examine  very 
closely  at  the  junction  line),  and  the  liv- 
ing pig-faced  lady,  who  was  usually  seen 
sitting*  at  a  piano,  in  an  elegant  evening 
low  dress,  with  a  gold  ring  through  her 


snout.  A  giant  was  always  there,  and 
both  a  male  and  a  female  dwarf;  but 
never  together,  being  always  in  rival  cara- 
vans. The  music,  so  called,  was  a  bedla- 
mite mixture  of  brass  bands,  screaming 
clarionets  and  fifes,  clashing  of  holloiiv- 
toned  cymbals,  gongs,  bells,  triangles, 
double-drums,  barrel-organs,  and  prodi- 
gious voices  bawling  through  speaking- 
trumpets ;  —  now  imagine  the  whole  of 
these  things  going  on  at  the  same  time ! 

Now,  imagine  it  to  be  night;  and  all 
the  great  and   little  shows,  and   booths, 
and  stalls  are  ablaze  with  lights  of  all  kinds 
of  colors,  magnitudes,  and,  we  may  add, 
smokes  and  odors,  as  many  of  them  issue 
from  a  mysterious  mbcture  of  melted  fat 
of  various  creatures.     All  the  principal 
shows,  and  many  of  the  smaller  vans,  have 
a  platform,  or  stage,  in  front,  and  here- 
upon is  enacted  a  wonderfully  more  bril- 
liant, attractive,  grotesque,  and  laughable 
performance  than  anything  to  be  seen  in- 
side.    Portions  of  tragedies  are  enacted, 
including  murders,  combats,  and  spectres; 
dances  of  all  sorts  are  given;   men  and 
women  in  gorgeous  array  of  cotton  velvets, 
spangles,  and  feathers  stand  upon  horses, 
or  promenade  with  most  ostentatious  dig- 
nity, sometimes  coming  forward  and  cry- 
ing aloud,  "  Be  in  time  !  be  in  time !     All 
in  to  begin!"  which  is  subsequently  re- 
peated half-a-dozen  times  before  they  re- 
tire to  console  with  their  presence  those 
who  are  waiting  seated  inside.     Now  and 
then,  part  of  the  promised  "  grand  panto- 
mime" is  represented  on  the  outer  stage, 
and  culminates  with  a  rush  of  the  clown, 
pantaloon,  and  two    or  three    acrobats 
mounted  on  hobby-horses,  down  the  steps 
of  the  platform,  and  right  into  the  very 
thick  of  the  crowd  below,  causing  one  or 
two  fights  in  the  confusion  and  difficulty 
of  their  return,  to  the  immense  delight  of 
all  those  who  witness  it,  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  the  ruffians  and  other 
pickpockets   here  and    there    collected. 
While  these  things  are  going  on  below, 
there  are  other  scenes  above  —  such  as 
high-flying  boat-swings,  full  of  laughing 
and  screaming  young  men  and  women ; 
the  slack-rope  dancers  in    their  brilliant 
dresses  of  silver  and  gold  tinsel  and  span- 
gles, who  are  perched  on  swinging  ropes 
amidst  the  white  and  scarlet  draperies  near 
the  topmost  ridges  of  the  larger  theatres 
and  shows;  and,  rising  over  idl,  the  coil- 
ing smoke-clouds  of  the  blazing  fat-lamps 
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and  pitchy  torches  roU  and  float  upwards 
towards  the  raoon,  every  now  and  then 
rapidly  cut  through  by  the  hissing  head 
and  tail  of-  a  rocket,  which  presently  ex- 
plodes in  brilliant  stars  of  white,  green,  and 
red  over  the  frantic  tumult  beneath. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a  look  at 
the  winter  fair  which  has  been  held  in 
London  at  those  rare  intervals  when  the 
frost  has  been  so  strong  and  continuous, 
that  the  ice  on  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the 
Serpentine  and  other  metropolitan  waters, 
has  attained  a  soHd  thickness  capable  of 
bearing  the  thousands  of  people  who  as- 
sembled there.  Innumerable  stalls  and 
booths  for  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing, 
together  with  swings,  peep-shows,  puppet- 
shows,  and  other  amusements,  were  rap- 
idly erected,  or  wheeled  upon  the  ice; 
there  were  also  many  little  gambling-tables, 
roundabouts,  ballad-singers,  and  instru- 
mentalists, from  the  humble  Jew's  harp  to 


the  pompous  brass  band.  The  many  slips 
and  tumbles  upon  the  ice  constituted  a 
considerable  part  of  the  fun,  and  was  pro- 
moted by  glassy  surfaces  of  various  cross 
slides,  as  well  as  by  frequent  jerks  and 
sudden  pushes  with  a  view  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  equilibrium.  The  crowning  joy, 
however,  was  at  night,  when  a  great  bon- 
fire was  lighted  upon  the  ice,  and  a  bul- 
lock was  roasted  whole.  As  the  form  and 
face  of  the  huge  creature  changed  with  the 
action  of  the  flames  and  the  red  heat,  and 
the  head,  horns,  and  eye-balls  became  in- 
expressibly hideous,  John  Bull,  far  more 
than  his  emblematic  representative,  might 
be  said  to  have  been  in  his  glory,  while 
dancing  and  whirling  in  uncouth  and 
rampant  mazes  round  the  crackling  and 
roaring  flames,  while  the  national  divinity, 
self-basted  with  black  and  crimson  streams, 
was  fiercely  roasting. — Sf,  FauPs  Maga- 
zine, 
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That  there  should  be  a  play  on  the 
boards  of  the  Lyceum  called  "  Charles  I." 
and  a  play  on  the  boards  of  the  Queen's 
called  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  indicates  some 
quickening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  the  characters  and  events  of 
England's  greatest  revolution.  It  is,  in- 
deed, safe  to  pronounce  the  feeling  super- 
ficial. Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Irving  demon- 
strate most  satisfactorily  that,  when  a  Lon- 
don audience  sees  a  pensive,  gentlemanly 
man  compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  his  wife 
and  children  and  go  to  have  his  head  cut 
ofl*,  instead  of  sailing  with  them  in  gilt 
barges,  the  said  audience  will  enjoy  a  good 
cry  upon  the  subject;  and  if  any  man 
doubt's  Cromwell's  courage  and  devotion 
to  liberty,  he  may  feel  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  his  scepticism  when  he  beholds 
the  Puritan  leader  dauntless  amid  a  blaze 
of  fireworks,  or  heroically  endangering  the 
arteries  of  his  windpipe  by  screaming  about 
free-e-dom.  These  clever  and  successful 
plays  prove  that  spectacle  has  annihilated 
history  on  the  stage  of  Shakespeare.  This 
is  their  principal  significance ;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  evince  a  certain 
wistfulness  of  gaze  by  a  discerning  public 
towards  the  most  stirring  and  exalted  pe- 


riod in  the  history  of  this  island, — a  vague 
wish  to  know  something  about  Charles  I. 
and  Oliver  Cromwell, — which  is  better 
than  blank  indifference. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  character  of 
Charles  I.  may  be  said  to  be  closed.  He 
was  a  weak  man.  In  how  far  his  weak- 
ness was  associated  with  conscious  falsity 
and  cruelty,  and  was  therefore  culpable, 
and  in  how  far  it  was  mere  sickliness  of 
nature  and  maladjustment  of  circumstance 
and  therefore  purely  pitiable,  may  still  be 
disputed  :  that  he  was  incompetent, — that 
his  theorem  of  England's  and  his  own  sit- 
uation would  not  work, — that,  as  king  or 
supreme  magistrate,  he  was  in  no  sense  ex- 
emplary but  in  every  sense  the  reverse  of 
exemplary, — this  is  no  longer  disputable. 
A  most  ill  omened,  fate-stricken  person ; 
ill-omened  for  his  enemies ;  still  more  for 
his  friends ;  one  who  never  had  a  friend 
whom  he  did  not  disappoint,  or  a  gleam 
of  success  that  did  not  lead  him  astrayl 
But  as  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  controversy  is 
not  yet  closed.  Mr,  Bisset,  a  fair  and  well- 
informed  writer,  still  condemns  him,  and 
Mr.  Bisset's  opinion  is  probably  shared  by 
many.  "  Greatness  stained  by  crime,"  or 
as  it  might  be  more  correctly  expressed, 
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"  greatness  combined  with  villainy,"  is  Mr. 
Bisset's  formula  for  Cromwell.  "  Fairfax 
and  Ireton,"  says  Mr.  Bisset,  "  were  men 
of  the  strictest  and  most  punctilious  honor. 
.  .  .  The  difference  between  them  and 
Cromwell  was  the  difference  between  the 
Roman  generals  while  Roman  generals 
were  men  of  honor,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
rals when  Rome  had  become  thoroughly 
corrupt."  There  is  truth  in  this  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  immaculate  Fairfax  and 
Ireton  to  Cromwell,  but  it  is  far  from  the 
whole  truth.  The  hero  of  romance, 
the  scrupulous,  delicate-minded,  delicate- 
handed  hero,  the  hero  whom  you  have  in 
perfection  in  Schiller's  dramas,  does  exist 
in  life  and  is  a  real  and  great  power ;  but 
he  is  seldom  or  never  the  greatest  power. 
Oliver  had  a  strong,  rough,  practical  in- 
stinct, incompatible  with  fastidiousness. 
Ireton  and  Vane  were  sensitively  high  and 
pure  in  money  matters.  Ireton  refused 
^2000  in  land  offered  him  by  the  Parlia- 
ment; Vane  refused  ;^  2  500  when  there 
was  no  call  to  do  so,  and  when  no  eye  but 
God's  was  on  the  transaction.  There  is  a 
flowerlike,  feminine  virtue  in  this  that  we 
admire  and  ought  to  admire.  But,  account 
for  it  as  you  may — and  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  it — the  most 
effective  and,  on  the  whole,  greatest  men 
are  not  heroes  on  this  pattern.  They  have 
no  idea  of  working  without  their  wages. 
Wellington  accepted  with  thanks  what  the 
nation  gave  him ;  Havelock  was  almost 
painfully  prosaic  in  summing  up  what  he 
might  expect  for  his  victories;  Cromwell 
took  what  he  honestly  got.  Nature  gets 
most  work  out  of  the  non-fastidious  he- 
roes. Of  course  I  maintain  that  Oliver 
was  a  man  of  conscience  and  of  honor, 
equal,  in  these  respects,  or  superior,  to 
Roman  generals  in  Rome's  bjst  age. 

If  it  is  true  that  Cromwell  was,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  affirms,  an  honorable,  upright  man, 
not  ignobly  cunning  and  selfish,  then  Mr. 
Carlyle's  book  upon  Cromwell  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  noblest  in  historical 
literature,  and  testifies  to  an  amazing  ori- 
ginality, independence,  and  force  of  mind. 
Who  that  has  gone  up  and  down  even  for 
a  little  in  the  waste  of  Restoration  litera- 
ture, can  fail  to  appredate  these  qualities 
as  displayed  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  book  ? 
You  find  yourself,  when  you  get  into  those 
regions,  encircled  by  a  babel  of  tongues, 
all,  in  their  several  dialects,  clamoring 
against  Cromwell.    From  the  sleek  episco- 


pal eloquence  of  Clarendon  to  the  vocife- 
rous hootings  of  Lilbume,  firom  the  plausi- 
ble diplomatic  insinuation  of  Whitelocke 
to  the  pensively  fervid  remonstrance  of 
Baxter,  from  the  sanctified  wormwood  and 
gall  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  the  confused, 
blustering  fury  of  Joyce, — Prelatist,  Pres- 
byterian, Royalist,  Republican,  Leveller, — 
all  tones  of  speech  and  all  colors  of  poli- 
tics combine  against  Cromwell.  Presum- 
ing Mr.  Carlyle  to  be  right  in  his  main 
hypothesis, — that  Cromwell  was  an  honest 
man, — ^his  feat  in  keeping  his  intellectual 
nerve  steady  amid  all  this  din,  in  pene- 
trating by  sheer  force  of  vision  all  this  dust, 
is  parallel  to  that  of  Cromwell  in  retaining 
his  calmness  of  perception  in  the  tumult 
of  his  wildest  batties.  On  the  whole  this 
is  Mr.  Carlyle's  greatest  book.  His 
French  Revolution  is  incomparable  in 
vividness  of  dramatic  presentation,  but  the 
historical  student  is  ultimately  forced  to 
confess  that  too  much  has  been  sacrificed 
in  it  to  pictorial  effect ;  and  in  relation  to 
Frederick  II.  and  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  he  has  failed  to  lead  the  intelli- 
gence of  Europe :  but  although  that  theo- 
ry of  hero-worship  which  has  had  effects  in- 
finitely disastrous  upon  the  later  literary  ac- 
tivity of  Mr.  Carlyle  was  injurious  even  when 
he  wrote  on  Cromwell,  he  did  succeed  in 
changing  the  current  of  European  opinion 
respecting  the  Protector.  There  may  still 
be  discussions  long  and  animated  about 
Cromwell ;  but  until  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote, 
his  life  was  unintelligible.  Carlyle  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  I  believe  that  no 
man  in  his  own  age  fully  understood 
Cromwell  or  could  do  him  justice.  Oliver 
indeed  knew  as  much ;  as  God  had  never 
failed  him,  he  believed,  and  said,  that  God 
would  look  after  his  reputation;  and  if 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  not  completely  fulfilled 
this  prophecy,  he  has  done  so  much  to- 
wards fulfilling  it  that  what  remains  to  be 
done  is  comparatively  insignificant.  In 
considering  the  errors,  as  I  must  think 
them,  of  such  writers  as  Guizot  and  Mr. 
Bisset,  with  respect  to  Cromwell,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
have  failed  simply  from  not  reading  Car- 
lyle patiently  enough  and  from  not  pon- 
dering sufficiently  the  history  of  the  period 
in  connection  with  the  deeds  and  words  of 
Cromwell 

The  influence  of  Hume  has,  doubdess, 
been  powerful  in  determining  the  opinion 
of  authors  in  a  sense  uofiivorable  to  Crom- 
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well,  and  Hume's  treatment  of  the  man, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Carlyle,  Is  in- 
structive. Hume  is  the  recognized  prince 
and  demi-god  of  the  non-religious  schools 
of  modern  philosophy,  the  sovereign 
thinker  who  has  annihilated  metaphysics 
and  theology.  Well,  this  sublimely  gifted 
person  undertakes  to  do  a  piece  of  plain 
historical  work, — to  discover  the  truth 
about  a  period  in  the  history  of  his  own 
country  which  is  of  eminent  and  admitted 
importance.  The  central  figure  in  this  pe- 
riod is  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  understanding  the  period 
is  to  understand  him.  How  does  Hume 
set  about  the  solution  of  this  main  problem 
in  his  work  ?  He  glances  at  Cromwell's 
speeches  jauntily,  sniffingly,  in  a  mood  of 
pleasant  indifference  dashed  by  cynicism ; 
finds  that,  thus  looked  at,  they  are  a  coil 
of  confusion ;  quotes  from  them  to  show 
what  Bedlam  trash  they  are ;  and  appeals, 
with  mild  twinkle  of  philosophic  mirth,  to 
his  reader  whether  he,  the  historian,  does 
more  or  less  than  justice  to  this  singular 
compound  of  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  and 
genius.  What  Cromwell's  speech  wanted 
to  make  it  luminous  was  no  more  than 
honest  reading,  with  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  time,  and  strenuous 
practical  sympathy  with  man  not  as  an  ab- 
straction but  in  the  concrete.  Hume  may 
have  been  successful,  or  he  may  not,  in 
mapping  out  the  firmament  of  thought  and 
resolving  the  nebulous  vapors  of  theology 
and  metaphysics  into  fixed  stars,  but  in 
doing  this  little  bit  of  terrestrial  work  he 
trividly  and  contemptibly  failed. 

The  deepest  secret  of  Carlyle's  measure- 
less superiority,  as  an  interpreter  of  Crom- 
well, to  Guizot,  Hallam,  and  scores  of 
other  able  men  from  Clarendon  to  Hume, 
and  from  Hume  to  Bisset,  is  affinity  of 
genius  between  Cromwell  and  Carlyle. 
Cromwell's  ecstasies  and  paroxysms  are  to 
the  others  "  brain-sick  fancies ;"  his  faith  is 
an  incomprehensible  illusion ;  his  tears,  his 
adjurations,  his  appeals  to  the  Almighty  as 
his  witness,  are  the  audacities  of  a  hypo- 
crite or  the  ravings  of  a  fanatic.  To  Car- 
lyle the  atmosphere  of  transcendent 
emotion  in  which  Cromwell  lives  is  not 
incomprehensible;  it  is  not  only  com- 
prehensible, but  renders  all  else  compre- 
hensible. What  Cromwell  called  his  con- 
version is  for  Carlyle  the  essential  key  to 
his  character  and  conduct.  "  His  delive- 
rance from  the  jaws  of  eternal  death;"  his 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVII,,  No.  4 


acceptance  into  the  kingdom  of  everlasting 
life,  into  the  company  of  the  redeemed, 
dear  to  God  "  as  the  apple  of  His  eye ;" 
his  conviction  henceforth  that  God  worked 
in  him  and  by  him,  and  that  his  life,  so 
long  as  he  did  the  will  of  God,  revealed 
to  him  in  the  Bible  and  by  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse on  his  mind  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in- 
voked by  habitual  prayer,  was  expressly 
moulded  and  directed  by  God :  these  are 
for  Mr.  Carlyle  the  vital  explicative  facts 
in  Cromwell's  career  and  character.  The 
question,  what  Cromwell's  conversion  phy- 
siologically and  psychologically,  naturally 
or  supernaturally,  meant,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  answer :  but  it  is  clear  that 
by  unveiling  this  fountain  of  transcendent 
emotion  in  Cromwell,  Carlyle  brought  into 
distinct  manifestation  a  force  sufficient  to 
account  for  his.  energy  in  the  battle-field, 
and  hi^  agitated  demeanor  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  careful  and  exhaustive  appli- 
cation of  this  hypothesis  to  Cromwell's  con- 
duct will  be  found  to  be  practically  an  irre- 
sistible demonstration  of  its  soundness. 
No  other  hypothesis  will  account  for  half 
so  many  of  the  facts  to  be  accounted  for. 
All  those  people  of  his  own  or  the  succeed- 
ing generation  who  speak  or  scream  against 
Cromwell  in  their  various  dialects  differ  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  delinquency.  Each 
of  his  accusers  could  account  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  accuser  for  one  little 
knot  of  facts,  but  none  of  them  could  ac- 
count for  all ;  and  what  they  call  in  ques- 
tion, to  wit,  the  simple  faith  and  integrity 
of  Cromwell,  is  a  clue  which  takes  us 
through  every  winding  of  the  labyrinth  out 
into  the  light.  The  sceptic  of  our  day  will 
observe  with  his  usual  cleverness  that,  if 
Cromwell  really  believed  4hat,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  Almighty  would, 
as  he  told  Parliament,  rend  him  and  them 
in  pieces,  that  his  Father  in  heaven  "  put 
it  upon  him"  to  turn  the  Rump  out  of 
doors,  and  that  the  victory  of  Dunbar  was 
an  infallible  intimation  by  Providence  that 
the  Scots  were  holding  to  the  letter  instead 
of  the  spirit  of  their  Covenant,  he  would 
have  been  a  fool;  and  that  therefore, 
since  fools  do  not,  in  perilous  times,  rise  to 
be  Lord  Protectors,  he  must  have  been  a 
hypocrite.  But  this  is  to  beg  the  question 
in  a  very  shallow  way ;  and  for  my  part  I 
confess  my  belief  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  that 
much  less  can  be  explained  in  history  by 
the  hypothesis  of  hypocrisy  than  by  that  of 
inspiration. 
29 
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There  is  nothing  ot  much  importance 
known  about  CromwelFs  boyhood  and 
youth.  He  was  distinguished  by  physical 
rather  than  intellectual  vigor,  in  so  far  as 
intellectual  vigor  is  attested  by  bookish- 
ness.  Heath  says  that  he  was  a  famous 
player  at  quarter-staff,  a  circumstance 
which  may  have  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  became  a  cavalry  officer.  At 
Cambridge  he  got  some  tincture  of  Latin, 
but  escaped  both  the  chief  dangers  by 
which  Universities  beset  practical  genius — 
that  of  formalizing  and  making  it  pedan- 
tic, and  that  of  wasting  up  the  mental 
force  or  softening  the  mental  fibre.  In 
some  sense  and  for  some  time  he  gave  at- 
tention to  law  in  London,  but  seems  to 
have  carried  with  him  from  whatever  Inn 
of  Court  he  frequented  little  more  than  a 
conviction  of  the  chicanery,  extortion,  pe- 
dantry and  corrupt  tardiness  of  the  profes- 
sion, which  conviction  was  one  of  his  fixed 
ideas  through  life.  He  married  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  retired  to  native  Hun- 
tingdon to  take  up  house  with  his  wife  and 
his  mother. 

Heath  says  that  Cromwell  led  a  wild  life 
about  London,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
Heath  who  says  so  is  hardly,  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  seems  to  think,  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  give  way  to  gambling  and  dissipation. 
The  severity  of  his  mental  struggles  in  the 
period  of  spiritual  crisis  and  transition 
tends  to  confirm  Heath's  statement.  Sir 
Philip  Warwick's  references  to  Cromwell's 
mental  troubles  are  brief  but  suggestive. 
Dr.  Simcott,  Oliver's  physician,  "  had  often 
been  sent  for  at  midnight."  Cromwell 
used  to  fancy  himself  on  the  point  of 
death,  was  for  many  years  in  a  state  of 
moody  despondency,  and  appears  to  have 
at  times  verged  on  insanity.  Had  he  writ- 
ten down  his  experience  at  this  time,  it 
would  probably  have  been  similar  to  that 
of  Bunyan.  At  length,  by  what  processes 
and  through  what  means  we  know  not,  his 
gloom  and  doubt  passed  into  exultant 
faith.  There  was  earnest  religion  at  that 
time  in  England,  which  was  not  Puritan ; 
but  the  most  intense,  vehement,  impas- 
sioned religion  of  England  was  Puritanic ; 
and  this  had  the  recommendation  for  a 
young  man  whose  heart  was  on  fire  with 
the  ardors  of  first  love,  of  being  fi-owned 
upon  by  Principalities  and  Powers.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Oliver  was  a  Puritan  of  the 
Puritans,  and  iinbibed  not  only  their  fierce 
hatred  of  Popery,  but  their  suspicion  and 


dislike  of  Episcopacy,  as  a  half-way  house 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism.  In 
these  views  he  never  wavered.  He  told 
his  last  Parliament  that  "  men  of  the  Epis- 
copal spirit,  with  all  the  branches,  the  root 
and  the  branches,"  were  prepared  to 
"  trouble  nations  for  an  interest  which  is 
but  mixed  at  the  best, — made  up  of  iron 
and  clay,  like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image."  On  the  same  occasion  he  re- 
ferred to  the  times  when  there  had  been 
designs  "  to  innovate  upon  us  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  so  to  innovate  as  to  eat  out 
the  core,  and  power,  and  heart,  and  life  of 
all  religion  by  bringing  on  us  a  company  of 
poisonous  Popish  ceremonies." 

Cromwell  sat  for  Huntingdon  in  Charles's 
third  Parliament,  which  met  in  March, 
1628,  knd  was  dissolved  in  March,  1629. 
It  is  the  Parliament  of  the  Petition  of 
Right,  in  which  Eliot,  Pym,  and  Hamp- 
den headed  the  Commons,  and  the  cha- 
racter, policy,  and  generalship  of  the  Puri- 
tan and  popular  party  first  become  grand- 
ly obvious  to  the  eye  of  history.  The 
weakest  thing  in  Carlyle's  book  about 
Cromwell  is  his  under-valuation  of  Hamp- 
den; the  weakest  thing  in  his  separate 
lecture  on  Oliver  is  what  he  says  about 
Pym.  Cromwell  sat  at  the  feet  of  these 
men,  and  beyond  the  lesson  which  he 
learned  from  these  men  he  never  went 
He  profoundly  respected  Vane,  and  was 
influenced  by  him ;  he  profoundly  respect- 
ed Ireton,  and  deferred  to  him  considera- 
bly; but  Clarendon  says  that  he  adored 
Hampden,  who  was  his  near  kinsman,  and 
until  both  Pym  and  Hampden  were  in  their 
graves  he  did  not  take  a  leading  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Oliver  detested 
compHments  and  eulogies,  but  I  wonder 
that  the  words  of  solemn  and  affection- 
ate praise  in  which  he  referred  to  Hamp- 
den in  one  of  his  speeches  to  his  second 
Parliament  did  not  impress  Mr.  Carlyle 
differently.  "  I  had  a  very  worthy  fiiend 
then,"  said  Oliver,  "  and  he  was  a  very 
noble  person,  and  I  know  his  memory  is 
very  grateful  to  all — Mr.  John  Hampden." 
Hampden  agreed  with  Cromwell  as  to  the 
desirability  of  enlisting  men  to  fight  the 
Puritan  battle  who  "  made  some  conscience 
of  what  they  did,"  if  only  it  were  found 
practicable.  He  discerned,  before  war  was 
thought  of,  that  Cromwell  was  the  greatest 
practical  genius  in  England.  His  troops 
attracted  notice  for  their  fine  condition  as 
well  as  Cromwell's.    Mr.  Carlyle  seems 
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to  think  that  Hampden  disapproved  or 
slighted  Cromweirs  idea  as  to  the  kind  of 
soldiers  to  be  raised,  but  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  "Very  natural  in  Mr. 
Hampden,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  if  I  recol- 
lect him  well !  With  his  close  thin  lips, 
and  very  vigilant  eyes ;  with  his  clear  official 
understanding ;  lively  sensibilities  to  *  un- 
spotted character,'  *  safe  courses,*  &c.,  &c. 
A  very  brave  man,  but  formidably  thick- 
quilted,  and  with  pincer-lips,  and  eyes  very 
vigilant."  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  Hampden  except  that,  to  my 
own  thinking,  it  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  hero- 
face  ;  strong  as  the  ancient  rock,  but  soft  as 
summer  air,  with  an  intellectual  fineness 
and  calmness  that  would  have  fitted  a  great 
artist  or  scholar,  and  yet  the  firm,  decisive 
lines  of  a  great  man  of  action.  But  when 
I  recollect  that  Hampden,  while  still  a 
young  man,  was  flung  into  prison  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Court ;  that  he  incurred 
the  formal  guilt  of  high  treason,  the  risk  of 
losing  not  only  his  reputation  but  his  life, 
by  negotiations  with  the  Covenanters  be- 
fore 1 640 ;  that  he,  like  Cromwell,  became 
a  soldier  the  moment  the  war  broke  out ; 
that  he  urgently  remonstrated  against  the 
lukewarm  manner  in  which  the  war  was  at 
first  carried  on  by  the  Parliament ;  and  that 
he  died  in  an  act  of  almost  foolhardy  valor ; 
I  cannot  express  my  surprise  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
should  have  spoken  of  him  in  terms  appli- 
cable to  a  Clarendon  or  a  Falkland.  It 
was  no  punctilious,  clear  official  man  who 
ruled,  like  a  very  spirit  of  the  tempest,  in 
the  stormy  debates  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, between  the  death  of  Strafford  and 
the  attempt  on  the  Five  Members,  and 
whose  presence  of  mind  and  skill  in  Parlia- 
mentary tactics  were  believed  to  have  pre- 
vented the  opposing  parties,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  firom  plung- 
ing their  swords  into  each  other's  bodies. 

"  One  breaks  down  often  enough,"  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "in  the  constitutional  elo- 
quence of  the  admirable  Pym,  with  his 
*  seventhly  and  lastly.'  You  find  that  it 
may  be  the  admirablest  thing  in  the  world, 
but  that  it  is  heavy — ^heavy  as  lead,  barren 
as  brick-clay."  The  best  wheat  in  the 
world  is  grown  on  brick-clay,  and  English 
fireedom  in  modem  time,  with  all  that,  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  has  sprung  firom  the 
fireedom  of  England,  is  due  to  the  consti- 
tutional eloquence  of  Pym  and  Hampden. 
If  any  one  imagines  that  Pym  was  a  cau- 
tious, fine-spoken  Girondin,  let  him  read 


Mr,  Browning's  tragedy  of  "Strafford," 
and  learn  how  he  struck  down  the  terrible 
Earl^  It  would,  in  fact,  be  superfluous 
and'  impertinent  to  speak  a  word  in  de- 
fence of  Hampden  and  Pym,  were  it  not 
that,  in  order  to  do  comprehensive  justice 
to  Cromwell — in  order  to  understand  him 
not  only  in  the  power  and  splendor  of  his  own 
genius,  but  in  his  relation  to  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  periods  of  English  history, 
— nay,  in  order  to  obtain,  in  addition  to 
that  conception  of  his  religious  character 
which  enables  you  to  apprehend  his  perso- 
nal honesty,  a  tenable  and  rational  theory 
of  his  conduct  as  a  politician  and  a  states- 
man, you  must  realise  the  fact  of  his  reve- 
rence not  only  for  these  men,  but  for  the 
principles  which  they  represented.  No- 
theory  of  imperialism  will  explain  or  vindi- 
cate Cromwell;  and  with  all  his  admira- 
tion, Mr.  Carlyle  differs  fundamentally 
from  his  hero  in  that  he  does  not  share 
Cromwell's  rooted  and  inflexible  devotion 
to  constitutional  liberty. 

A  modem  reader  is  apt  to  be  surprisedi 
and  disappointed  by  what  seems  the  bald- 
ness of  the  patriotic  programme  of  Pynv 
and  his  party  at  the  time  of  Charles's- 
third  Parliament.     A  few  specific  conces- 
sions, adequately  guaranteed,  were  all  they 
demanded.    The  secret  is  that  they  did 
not  conceive  themselves  to  be  rearing  the- 
edifice  of  English 'freedom,  but  to  be  but- 
tressing it.     They  believed  that  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  Englishmen  and  the  poli- 
tical liberties  of   Englishmen   had  been» 
realities  in  former  reigns,  and  that  they 
were  now  being  assailed  by  a  systematic 
aggression  on    the    part  of  the    Court. 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Henry ' 
VIII.  the  memorable  words, 

**  We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, . 
And  stick  them  in  our  will." 

It  was  a  sentiment  which  the  contempo- 
raries of  Shakespeare  unanimously  attri- 
buted to  the  kings  of  England.     The  law 
was  the  guardian  of  liberty ;  the  king  waS' 
supreme  only  in  and  through  the  law; 
therefore  England  was  a  firee  country,  andi 
Englishmen,  as  we  also  learn  infallibly 
from  Shakespeare,  were  enthusiastically,, 
arrogantly  proud  of  their  country  and* 
their  name.    The  Puritan  leaders,  fitted 
by  genius,  position,  and  culture,  to  under- 
stand the  signs  of  their  time,  perceived*' 
that  political  institutions  throughout  Eu- 
rope were  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  they/ 
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made  it  the  object  of  their  lives  to  cany 
over  into  the  new  epoch  the  ancient  free- 
dom of  England.  If  anything  can  be 
proved  in  history  at  all,  it  admits,  I  think, 
of  demonstration  that  the  meaning  and 
drift  of  the  policy  of  Charles,  of  Straflford, 
and  of  Laud,  whether  consciously  design- 
ed in  this  sense  by  themselves  or  not,  was 
the  conversion  of  the  limited  monarchy  of 
England  into  a  despotism.  Accordingly, 
the  main  force  of  the  Puritan  patriots  was 
thrown  not  into  promotion  of  change,  but 
resistance  to  change.  They  were  tho- 
roughly conservative  both  in  their  aims 
and  their  instincts.  Their  conservatism, 
however — and  this  is  a  point  of  essential 
importance  towards  understanding  their 
relation  to  the  career  of  Cromwell — was 
of  things,  not  of  names,  of  things  inflexi- 
bly, of  names  subordinately.  It  was  es- 
sential with  them  to  preserve  constitu- 
tional liberty ;  they  had  no  notion  of  a  Re- 
public ;  but  I  do  not  thiqk  that  they  held 
the  name  of  king  to  be  essential,  or  that, 
if  they  found  it  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty  that  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment or  the  reigning  dynasty  should  be 
changed,  they  would  have  flinched  from 
changing  either.  Their  opposition  was 
Kiirected  to  innovation  in  essentials.  We 
thave  seen  how  this  term  could  be  applied 
to  their  agitation  in  civil  affairs,  but  it  is 
not  at  first  glance  easy  to  see  how  the 
Puritans  could  maintain  that  Laud  and 
not  they  patronised  innovation  in  religion. 
Such,  however,  was  the  position  they  took 
up,  and  it  is  intelligible  now  as  it  was  tena- 
ble then.  They  dated  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, *•  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Reforma- 
tion," as  Oliver  called  it,  "  that  most  signi- 
ficant and  greatest  *  mercy*  the  nation  hath 
felt  or  tasted."  The  Reformation,  as  they 
apprehended  it,  placed  England  at  the 
head  of  the  Reformed  interest  in  Europe, 
and  England's  Church  in  sympathy  with 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,  Hol- 
land and  Scotland.  This  conception  of 
the  Reformation  was  held  not  only  by  the 
multitude  and  the  middle  class,  but  by 
members  of  the  territorial  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, titled  and  untitled,  by  men  of  cul- 
ture like  Milton,  by  the  large  majority  of 
the  Commons  in  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
the  last  Parliaments  of  Charles.  And  on 
this  conception  of  the  Reformation,  Laud, 
with  his  ceremonies  and  his  fierce  hiss  at 
the  Reformation  as  more  properly  a  De- 
formation,  was  an  innovator.    Add  one 


other  point  and  you  have  a  complete 
view  of  the  outfit  of  principles,  political 
and  religious,  which  the  Puritans  of 
Charles's  last  Parliaments  held  in  com- 
mon with  Oliver  Cromwell.  Adhering 
almost  universally  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  yet  having  little  or  no  reverence 
for  Episcopal  authority,  and  sedulously  en- 
couraging preachers,  called  lecturers,  whose 
recommendation  was  their  doctrinal  S3rm- 
pathy  with  the  Reformation  and  antipathy 
to  Rome,  the  ablest  Puritans,  like  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  and  Cromwell,  would  be  natu- 
rally led  to  set  store  less  by  form,  name, 
organisation,  and  the  general  apparatus  of 
ecclesiasticism,  than  by  the  essentials  of 
personal  religion,  faith  in  Christ,  purity  of 
morals,  delight  in  the  Bible,  fervency  in 
prayer.  The  immeasurable  importance 
which  the  Presbyterians,  especially  the 
Scots,  attached  to  their  form  of  Church 
Government,  was  a  fatal  rock  of  oflfence 
between  them  and  what  Oliver,  without 
much  enquiry  as  to  their  ecclesiastical 
preferences,  called  **  the  Godly  party." 

It  may  possibly,  or  even  probably,  re- 
main one  of  the  controvertible  questions 
of  history  whether  the  Puritans  could  or 
could  not  have  secured  the  substantial  ob- 
jects of  their  agitation  without  wresting  the 
sword  from  the  hand  of  Charles.  Hallam 
thinks  that  after  the  death  of  Strafford  all 
was  safe,  and  Hallam's  reasoning  is  so 
strong,  that  I  was,  I  confess,  -at  one  time 
convinced  by  it.  But  more  mature  con- 
sideration, first,  of  the  character  of  Charles, 
and  secondly,  of  the  opportunities  and 
powers  which,  through  the  law  of  action 
and  reaction,  the  vacillations  of  public 
opinion  confer  upon  a  faithless  monarch 
in  England,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
Pym,  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
were  right.  Macaulay's  essays  upon  this 
subject,  the  most  masterly  things  he  ever 
did,  contain  the  indispensable  rectification 
of  Hallam.  At  all  events,  the  Parliament 
demanded  the  sword,  Charles  refused  to 
give  it,  and  afler  a  few  months  of  feverish 
preparation  the  frightful  struggle  of  the 
civfl  war,  in  town  and  county,  in  village, 
castle,  grange  and  farm-house  throughout 
England,  commenced.     This  was  in  1642. 

Oliver,  now  in  his  forty-third  year^  be- 
takes himself  to  his  county  and  begins 
raising  force,  not  only  serving  personally, 
but  embarking  three  of  his  sons,  Oliver, 
Richard,  and  Henry,  the  last  of  whom 
must  have  been  a  mere  boy,  in  the  cause. 
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The  Squire  letters,  otherwise  unimportant, 
have  a  singular  interest  from  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  earliest  military  experi- 
ences and  exploits  of  Cromwell,  enabling 
us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  he  broke 
upon  England  as  a  consummate  soldier 
and  tactician  at  Marston  Moor,  and  also, 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  still  more 
Duzzling,  where  he  acquired  that  skill  in 
tne  subterranean  department  of  the  mili- 
tary art, — in  organising  and  managing  a 
spy-system — which  not  only  did  him  yeo- 
man's service  in  his  campaigns,  but,  in  the 
days  of  the  Protectorate,  enabled  him  with 
beautiful  facility  to  baffle  every  wile  of 
perhaps  the  most  able,  cool,  and  intrepid 
set  of  plotters  that  ever  hatched  schemes 
of  assassination,  and  made  him  familiar 
with  what  passed  at  the  dinner  tables  and 
in  the  very  bed-chambers  of  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  those  busy 
months,  unobserved  by  England,  without 
the  smallest  surmise  of  the  stupendous  re- 
sults which  were  to  follow  from  his  activi- 
ty, he  was  making  all  the  sequel  possible. 
The  greatest  practical  genius  between 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  accounted  for  the  failures  of  clev- 
er Joseph  II.  by  the  remark  that  he  al- 
ways "  put  the  second  before  the  first." 
The  miracles  of  success  are  invariably  ex- 
plicable when  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  process  by  which  the  first  was, 
in  the  given  instance,  put  before  the  se- 
cond. 

Oliver  commences  with  intense  drilling. 
"  Heed  well  your  motions."  "  The  Lord 
helpeth  those  who  heed  his  command- 
ments; and  those  who  are  not  punctual 
in  small  matters,  of  what  account  are  they 
when  it  shall  please  Him  to  call  us  forth  ?'* 
He  looks  well  to  weapons,  armor,  equip- 
ment. "  If  a  man  has  not  good  weapons, 
horse  and  harness,  he  is  as  naught."  His 
orders  are  already  brief,  precise,  compre- 
hensive. "  We  have  secret  and  sure  hmts 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Malignants  takes 
place  at  Lowestoff  on  Tuesday.  Now  I 
want  your  aid ;  so  come  with  all  speed  on 
getting  this,  with  your  troop ;  and  tell  no 
one  your  route,  but  let  me  see  you  ere 
sundown."  The  Royalist  meeting  at 
Lowestoff  was  held,  but  Cromwell  came 
down  upon  it  with  sufficient  force,  and 
stamped  out  Malignancy  in  the  whole 
Yarmouth  district.  In  fact,  the  Royalist 
party  could  not  once  crawl  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  with  such  a   Colonel  Stork  as 


this  looking  at  them.  "  I  learn  behind  the 
oven  is  the  place"  where  the  arms,  which 
Cromwell  wants,  are  hidden.  He  will 
have  no  fi:ee-and-easy  methods  of  raising 
supplies,  impelled  not  more  by  his  sense 
of  justice  than  by  his  instinctive  feeling 
that,  as  the  essence  of  soldiership  lies  m 
discipline,  marauding  tends  to  destroy  the 
fighting  power  of  an  army.  "  Tell  W.  I  • 
will  not  have  his  men  cut  folk's  grass  with- 
out compensation."  But  his  sternness, 
when  guUt  is  clear,  knows  no  compunc- 
tion, and  strikes  terror  and  stupor  by  its 
suddenness.  "Hang  the  fellow  out  of 
hand,  and  I  am  your  warrant.  For  he 
shot  a  boy  at  Hlton-bee  by  the  Spinney, 
the  widow's  son,  her  only  support,"  "  Give 
no  quarter;  as  they  shed  blood  at  Bourne, 
and  slew  tliree  poor  men  not  in  arms." 
"  Cut  home,  as  no  mercy  ought  to  be 
shown  those  rovers,  who  are  only  robbers 
and  not  honorable  soldiers."  But  in  the 
hastiest  order  as  to  seizing  arms,  he  does 
not  forget  what  is  due  to  an  enemy  and  a 
gentleman.  Some  Royalist's  harness  must 
be  "  fetched  off."  Oliver  knows  where  to 
get  it.  "  It  lies  in  the  wall  by  his  bed-head." 
But  "move  not  his  old  weapons  of  his 
father's,  or  his  family  trophies.  Be  tender 
of  this,  as  you  respect  my  wishes  of  one 
gentleman  to  another."  The  vibration  of 
the  nerves  of  the  born  soldier  in  the  tre- 
mendous excitement  of  the  moment  when 
war  is  breaking  out  can  be  realised  as  we 
read  some  of  his  sentences.  "Verily,  I 
do  think  the  Lord  is  with  me!  I  do 
undertake  strange  things,  yet  do  I  go 
through  with  them,  to .  great  profit  and 
gladness,  and  furtherance  of  the  Lord's 
great  work.  I  do  feel  myself  lifted  on  by 
a  strange  force,  I  cannot  tell  why."  And 
what  a  comment  are  the  following  words 
upon  the  career  of  one  who,  if  not  an 
honest  man,  was  the  greatest  master  of 
dissimulation  named  in  history!  "Sub- 
tlety may  deceive  you;  integrity  never 
will."  Having  enlisted  the  due  number 
of  "  honest  and  godly  men ;"  drilled  them 
to  perfection;  armed  them  as  well  as  it 
was  possible  to  arm  soldiers  at  the  time ; 
accustomed  them  to  march  by  night  or  by 
day,  close  to  their  colors  and  religiously 
respecting  property ;  taught  them  to  spring 
upon  the  foe  at  word  of  command  and  to 
annihilate  any  living  thing  that  looked 
them  in  the  face ;  Cromwell  brought  them 
into  action  at  Marston  Moor,  shattered 
Rupert's    hitherto    victorious    squadrons, 
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zxyi  made  EngJarjd  and  the  king  aware 
t^at,  while  all  eyes  haul  been  fixed  on  the 
grtat  drama  oi  the  war  going  on  in  the 
West,  seges  of  Bristol,  sieges  of  Glouces- 
t*rr,  victories  of  Charles,  victories  of  the 
Ptiiiiainciit,  a  Huntingdon  farmer  had 
been  getting  ready  a  "  company  of  poor 
raefi"  who  were  more  than  a  match  for 
any  troops  in  the  world. 

Th?  first  occasion  on  which  what  is 
called  his  dissimulation  was  brought  nota- 
bly into  play  by  Oliver,  was  that  of  the 
new  modelling  of  the  Parliament  army. 
The  war  had  been  carried  on  alter  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  with  a  languor 
which,  to  Cromwell  and  the  more  fiery 
spirits,  was  painfully  evident  The  idea 
put  forward  by  this  party  was  that  the  in- 
c:onclusive  character  of  the  operations  was 
c:au5ed  by  the  interference  of  senatorial 
with  military  duties,  a  large  number  of  the 
principal  officers  having  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  New  Model  ordinance 
was  that  members  of  the  House  should 
surrender  their  commissions  and  confine 
themselves  to  their  Parliamentary  duties. 
The  principal  officers  to  be  thus  excluded 
from  the  army  were  Presbyterians,  and  be- 
tween the  Presbyterians  and  the  Indepep- 
dents  the  conflict  was  now  becoming  hot 
Cromwell,  as  has  been  shown,  had  no 
strong  ecclesiastical  preferences;  but  he 
was  deterinined  that  the  Godly,  whether 
they  called  themselves  Independents,  Pres- 
byterians, or  Baptists,  should  enjoy  tolera- 
tion ;  and  as  the  Presbyterians  shuddered 
at  the  supposed  guilt  of  tolerating  "  Sec- 
taries," Oliver  had  become  obnoxious  to 
the  party.  The  remodelling  took  place ; 
the  Presbyterian  officers  quitted  their  com- 
mands, thus  relaxing  the  hold  of  the  party 
upon  the  sword ;  but  Cromwell  remained 
in  the  army.  The  circumstance  was  fatal 
to  Presbyterian  ascendency  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  secured  the  ascendency  of  Crom- 
well. Can  we  then  refuse  to  believe  that 
he  devised  the  New  Model  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  Manchester  and  to  triumph  over  the 
Presbyterians ;  and  that,  when  he  talked 
of  the  "  true  English  hearts  "  and  "  zealous 
affections  "  of  the  officers  inducing  them 
"  to  i/^ny  themselves  for  the  public  good," 
he  was  canting  and  shamming  ?  l*he  case, 
at  first  blush  of  it,  looks  ill  for  Cromwell. 
But  the  utmost  that  can  be  established 
against  him  is  that  he  mav  have  foreseen 
the  issue,  and  even  of  this  we  cannot  be 
certain.    He  kneur  hit  price;  he  knew  that 


manr  of  the  soidicis  would  widi  him  to 
main  in  command;  but  he  knew  also  die 
jealousy  enlenained  of  him  by  the  Presbf- 
terians :  and  the  New  Model  sueugtliaicd 
the  Presbnerians  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  as  much  as  it  weakened  them  in  the 
army.  Cromwell  must  have  been  aware, 
when  he  proposed  the  sdf-denying  oidi- 
nance,  that,  if  he  attempted  to  evade  it^ 
the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  might  or- 
der him  by  an  overwhelming  majority  into 
his  seat  It  is  certain  that  there  was  no 
formal  irregularit}*.  Cromwdl  came  to  re- 
sign his  commission  into  die  hands  of  Fair- 
fax, and  found  that  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms  had  e3q)ressly  selected  him  for 
an  important  and  difficult  service.  He 
took  horse  and  performed  the  service  in 
his  usual  superlative  fashion.  Then  the 
Houses  voted  that  he  should  continue  in 
the  army  for  forty  days — for  another  forty 
days — for  three  or  four  months,  and  so  on. 
They  could  not  do  without  him.  His 
merit  was  so  dazzling  that  it  triumphed 
over  even  professional  jealous}%  and  the 
Colonels  of  the  Horse  petitioned  that  Col- 
onel Cromwell  might  be  their  Lieutenant- 
General.  Had  things  turned  out  different- 
ly, no  one  would  have  spoken  of  the  dupli- 
city of  CromwelL  He  remained  in  the 
army.  Charies,  with  his  usual  infiituation, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  old  officers,  intended  to  increase,  had 
destroyed  its  efficiency,  and  rushed  to  en- 
gage it  at  Naseby.  As  at  Marston  Moor, 
the  victory  was  due  principally  to  Crom- 
well. "  When  I  saw  the  enemy,"  he  writes, 
'*  draw  up  and  march  in  gallant  order 
towards  us,  and  we  a  company  of.  poor 
ignorant  men,  to  seek  how  to  order  our 
battle — the  General  having  commanded 
me  to  order  all  the  Horse — I  could  not, 
riding  alone  about  my  business,  but  smile 
out  in  praises  to  God,  in  assurance  of  vic- 
tory." 

The  war  still  continued  for  some  time 
like  a  slowly-dying  fire,  but  the  defeat  of 
Naseby  was  irretrievable,  and  Charles, 
calamity  and  perplexity  in  his  wake,  fled  to 
the  Scots.  "  Traitor  Scot,"  says  wise  his- 
tory, "  sold  his  king  for  a  groat."  Of  all 
the  unkillable  lies  in  Muse  Clio's  immense 
family  of  the  like,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
toughly  immortal  and  the  most  venomous- 
ly unjust  It  was  a  toss-up  with  Charles 
whether  he  should  betake  himself  to  the 
Parliament  or  to  the  Scots.  With  both  he 
was  at  war,  and  his  kind  and  feasible  the- 
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ory  was  that  he  might  induce  one  of  the 
parties  to  extirpate  the  other  for  his  advan- 
tage, weakening  itself,  of  course,  so  much 
in  the  process  that  his  beaten  Episcopalian 
friends  could  rally  and  extirpate  it  also. 
The  Scots,  according  to  their  reasonable 
gainsayers,  having  contributed  to  the  ruin 
of  Charles  on  Marston  Moor,  and  having 
had  Scotland  devastated  by  Charles's  Lieu- 
tenant, while  they  were  fighting  against 
himself  in  England,  ought,  so  soon  as  they 
saw  his  face,  to  have  gone  into  ecstasies  of 
loyalty,  and  engaged  in  an  internecine  war 
with  England  on  his  behalf.  They  did  the 
best  for  him  they  could,  consistently  with 
their  own  principles.  They  joined  with 
the  English  Parliament  in  imploring  him 
to  conclude  peace.  He  refused  to  sign  the 
proposals  tendered  him,  although,  to  use 
the  Englishman  Whitelocke's  words,  "the 
Commissioners  of  Both  Kingdoms  on  their 
knees  begged  of  him  to  do  it,"  What  were 
they  then  to  do  with  him  ?  He  would  not 
maike  peace  with  them.  If  they  took  him 
into  Scotland  he  must  have  gone  as  their 
prisoner.  If  he  had  never  gone  near  them, 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
England  at  that  time ;  if  they  had  been  so 
signally  blessed  as  to  be  five  hundred  miles 
away  from  him,  they  would  have  demand- 
ed at  that  time  the  money  which  was  their 
due  from  the  English  Parliament  I  have 
never  come  upon  one  syllable  of  proof  that 
they  got  a  penny  more  on  account  of  hav- 
ing Charles  in  their  camp  than  they  would 
have  got  if  he  had  never  come  thither ;  and 
what  they  did  get  was  much  less  than  they 
claimed.  The  mere  juxtaposition  of  a  few 
circumstances  of  treaty  and  payment,  and 
the  application  to  succeeding  events  of 
that  grand  maxim  of  fooPs  logiq  post  hoc 
propter  hoc,  gave  birth  to  the  lie.  The 
greatest  Scotsman  of  that  age,  Alexander 
Henderson,  died  at  Edinburgh  soon  after 
the  Scotch  army  arrived  from  England,  and 
Whitelocke  tells  us  it  was  rumored  that  he 
died  "  of  grief  because  he  could  not  per- 
suade the  king  to  sign  the  propositions," 
that  is  to  say,  because  Charles  would  not 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  agree 
with  their  allies,  the  English  Parliament,  in 
restoring  him  to  his  throne.  Charles  was 
subsequently  executed,  but  at  the  time 
when  the  Scots  army  marched  for  Scot- 
land, and  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  there 
was  not  a  whisper  of  danger  to  his  life. 
The  English  Lords  and  Commons  con- 


curred in  a  resolution  that  the  king's  resi- 
dence in  Holmby  House,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Scots,  should  be  '*  with  respect 
to  the  safety  and  perservation  of  his  Majes- 
ty's person."  The  Scots  actually  stipulated 
that  "  no  harm  be  done  to  his  person ; " 
and  the  sincerity  of  this  stipulation  was 
proved  in  three  disastrous  campaigns*  that 
of  Preston,  that  of  Dunbar,  and  that  of 
Worcester,  in  which,  with  infatuated  loyal- 
ty, Scotsmen  poured  out  their  blood  like 
water  for  the  preposterous  father  and  the 
worthless  son. 

Had  the  Commissioners  of  Both  King- 
doms managed  their  little  business  with 
Charles,  they  might  possibly  have  found 
that  they  had  still  reckoned  without  their 
host.  If  the  Presbyterian  gentlemen  had 
omitted  to  secure  toleration  for  any  who 
declined  to  accept  the  Covenant  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  Presbyterian  acceptation, 
they  would  have  found  Oliver  and  his 
"  company  of  poor  men,"  with  their  most 
unmanageable  knack  of  handling  the  cold 
iron,  in  the  way.  Cromwell  had  signed 
the  Covenant,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to 
convict  him  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  deceit 
and  falsehood.  But  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  Henderson,  Johnston  of  Warris- 
ton,  and  the  earliest  and  wisest  Covenan- 
ters, to  sajr  that  they  did  not  contemplate 
the  enforcmg  of  their  Covenant  in  England 
as  a  rigid  uniformity  of  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem, but  as  a  spiritual  and  intensely  anti- 
Popish  Protestantism;  and  Cromwell  al- 
ways maintained  that,  in  this  its  deepest 
sense,  he  had  been  true  to  the  Covenant 
But  it  was  one  of  his  fixed  principles  that 
the  "  Godly  party,"  the  Ironsides,  without 
whom  the  whole  course  of  events  might 
have  been  different,  should  have  liberty  to 
worship  God  as  their  consciences  enjoined. 
The  Presbyterians,  in  their  negotiations 
with  the'  king,  were  so  anxiously  bent  on 
depressing  the  Sectaries  that  they  were 
too  likely  to  overlook  this  essential  con- 
dition of  any  settlement  which  Cromwell 
would  accede  to;  and  if  Cromwell  had 
refused  to  accede  to  it,  we  may  doubt 
whether  all  the  support  which  King  and 
Parliament  could  lend  it  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  keep  it  up  aiKi  to  keep  Oliver 
down.  Charles,  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing completely,  could  not  come  to  terms 
with  the  Presbyterians  while  they  were  still 
dominant  in  the  Houses,  and  we  find  him 
at  Hampton  Court  in  the  summer  of  1647 
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with  the  strings  of  many  plots  in  his  hands, 
but  with  neither  the  Presbyterians  nor  the 
Independents  as  yet  extirpated. 

The  most  obscure,  perplexed,  and  bewil- 
dering period  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Revolution  is  that  in  which  the  rupture 
finally  took  place  between  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  the  Independents,  and  in  which 
the  essentials  of  power  passed  from  the 
Parliament  to  the  army.  Whoever  might 
win,  the  Presbyterians  were  from  the  first 
safe  to  lose.  In  revolutions  of  the  highest 
order,  action  and  reaction  run  their  course 
from  extreme  to  extreme;  the  volcano 
volleys  out  its  fire  until  the  last  shower  of 
ashes  has  fallen,  and  then  sinks  back  into 
rest,  and  the  crater  fills  with  snow.  The 
French  Revolution  was  of  the  highest  or- 
der ;  France  may  be  legitimist  or  it  may 
be  Republican,  but  it  will  not  be  Girondist. 
The  English  Revolution  was  of  the  high- 
est order;  the  action,  therefore,  was  from 
Episcopacy  to  Independency,  and  the  re- 
action from  Independency  to  Episcopacy, 
the  tide  sweeping  over  Presbyterian  ism  on 
both  occasions.  The  main  impulse  of  the 
Revolution  was  religious,  and  Cromwell 
represented  this  impulse  in  its  most  cha- 
racteristic form.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Charles. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  goes 
with  a  gingerly  quickness  and  caution  over 
this  section  of  CromwelPs  history,  but  if 
we  are  content  that  heroic  men  need  not 
be  punctilious  and  romantic,  we  may  sur- 
vey it  with  equanimity.  Any  arrange- 
ment between  Charles  and  Cromwell  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  must  have 
Embraced  a  fair  reward  for  Cromwell's 
services,  as  well  as  a  post  of  honor  and  im- 
portance for  him  in  the  administration. 
That  Cromwell  was  to  be  chief  minister  of 
Charles,  and  commander  of  the  forces, 
with  the  tide  of  Earl  of  Essex ;  that  abuses 
were  to  be  removed  in  the  Church,  and 
toleration  conceded  to  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  Episcopacy  being  provi- 
sionally at  least  in  abeyance ;  and  that  the 
Cavaliers  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
one  or  more  general  elections, — these,  I  take 
it,  were  the  outlines  of  Cromwell's  scheme. 
For  the  vulgar  and  the  foolish  mind  it  has, 
on  Oliver's  part,  the  aspect  of  a  bargain,^ 
but  to  call  it  is  to  mistake,  as  in  the  so- 
called  bargain  of  the  Scots  with  the  Par- 
liament, the  accident  of  adjacency  for  or- 
ganic connection.  Such  a  settlement  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  but  worthy 


motives  on  Cromwell's  part.  He  repre- 
sented, recollect,  the  Revolution ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  he  represented  its  funda- 
mental characteristics  implies  that  he  did 
not  represent  its  extravagances.  And  it 
was  precisely  at  this  stage  thajt  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  and  main  aims  of 
the  Revolution  were  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  extravagances  and 
aberrations  to  which  its  agitation  had  given 
birth.  The  army  was  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation ;  Republicans,  Levellers,  Fifth  Mon- 
archy Men  were  in  full  cry.  Oliver  felt 
that  what  they  vehemently  but  vaguely 
wanted  was  intensely  different  from  what 
he,  along  with  Hampden  and  Pym,  had 
through  long  dark  years  toiled  to  realize. 
He  saw  that,  if  the  king  went  heartily 
along  with  him,  the  old  monarchy  might 
be  wedded  to  freedom,  his  company  of 
godly  men  be  permitted  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  consciences,  and  the  tu- 
mult of  anarchy  and  fanaticism  which  was 
rising,  and  which  he  instinctively  abhorred, 
be  repressed. 

Charles,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  the  opportunity  offered  him  of 
leaning  on  a  great,  good,  valiant,  faithful 
man.  But  he  could  not  do  it.  His  mind, 
narrow,  morbid,  incapable,  had  not  the 
sympathy  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of 
greatness.  He  smiled  and  smiled  on 
Cromwell,  and  tried  to  throw  his  glamour 
over  him  as  he  had  thrown  his  glamour 
over  Wentworth  and  Montrose ;  but  he 
was  now  dealing  with  one  who  was  more 
sagacious  than  Wentworth  and  more  vigi- 
lant than  Montrose.  A  whimsical  contra- 
dictoriness  drives  the  student  of  character 
who  seeks  a  formula  for  that  of  Charles  to 
despair.  Every  good  quality  had  in  him 
its  attendant  vice,  every  promising  faculty 
its  bUghting  weakness.  A  faithful  be- 
trayer, an  ingenious  bungler,  a  fool-hardy 
coward,  an  affectionate  torturer,  a  cunning 
simpleton,  a  subtle  fool,  a  religious  liar,  he 
never  succeeded,  and  yet  he  always  struck 
near  enough  to  success  to  add  poignancy 
to  failure.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  a 
man  so  given  to  plots  should  be  unable  to 
keep  a  secret,  and  yet  no  fact  is  better  es- 
tablished than  that,  when  he  had  a  strata- 
gem in  hand  whose  success  depended 
wholly  on  its  being  kept  secret  and  whose 
discovery  would  be  ruinous,  he  could  no 
more  hide  it  than  a  girl  of  nine.  The 
story  that,  when  his  negotiation  with 
Cromwell  was  in  its  crisis,  he  put  into  black 
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and  white  his  consolatory  reflection  that, 
though  he  now  spoke  these  knaves  fair  and 
offered  them  the  Garter,  it  was  a  halter  he 
designed  them;  that  he  committed  the 
letter  containing  this  announcement  to 
some  one  who  was  to  carry  it,  sewed  up 
in  a  saddle,  to  a  certain  tavern  to  be  thence 
conveyed  to  the  Continent ;  and  that 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  went  to  the  tavern, 
found  means  to  read  the  letter,  and  then 
let  it  go  on  its  way ;  this  story  is  so  true  to 
the  character  of  Charles,  and  so  intelligible 
and  likely  on  the  side  of  Cromwell,  that  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness. 
But  we  need  not  go  farther  than  Claren- 
don to  learn  that  the  failure  of  the  treaty 
took  place  because  Cromwell  discovered 
that  Charles  was  playing  false.  Oliver, 
Clarendon  tells  us,  complained  that  the 
king  "  had  intrigues  in  the  Parliament,  and 
treaties  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city 
to  raise  new  troubles ;  that  he  had  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
to  engage  the  nation  again  in  blood ;  and, 
therefore,  he  would  not  be  answerable  if 
anything  fell  out  amiss,  and  contrary  to 
expectation,  &c."  If,  as  I  believe,  Crom- 
well had,  up  to  this  point,  retained  some- 
thing of  his  old  English  reverence  and  af- 
fection for  his  king,  and  had. really  wished, 
atjthe  risk  of  his  own  life,  to  save  him,  can 
we  not  realize  that  his  great  proud  heart 
would  now  be  wounded  beyond  reconcile- 
ment, and  that  he  would  make  up  his  mind 
that  God  had  rejected  Charles  and  his 
house  from  reigning  over  England  ? 

A  more  solidly  able  man  than  Charles 
might  have  failed  to  see  at  that  juncture 
that  Cromwell  was  the  onlv  one  who  could 
steady  his  crown  upon  his  head.  The  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Independents  by  the 
Presbyterians  seemed  really  in  a  fair  way. 
A  party  in  Scotland, — a  large  party,  but 
not  comprehending  more  than  one  in  three 
of  the  Covenanters,  if  so  many,  and  ex- 
pressly discountenanced  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk, — embraced  with 
enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  rose 
in  arms  with  a  view  to  marching  into  Eng- 
land and  rescuing  him  from  Sectaries.  An 
immense  multitude  of  English  Presbyte- 
rians sympathized  with  the  movement, 
which  would  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree formidable  had  there  been  a  man  of 
commanding  ability  at  its  head  either  in 
England  or  in  Scotland.  The  Presbyte- 
rian Royalists  had  valor  and  numbers, 
but  failed  hopelessly  in  directing  ability. 
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There  was  no  rightly  managed  concert  be- 
tween the  departments  of  the  business  in 
England  and  in  Scotland,  and  fhe  English 
insurrection  was  all  but  stamped  out  when 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  led  his  Scots  across 
the  border.  There  were  about  20,000  of 
them,  but  had  there  been  100,000  the 
perfectly  imbecile  leadership  of  Hamilton 
would  only  have  made  the  disaster  more 
complete.  Cromwell  displayed  in  the 
campaign  no  higher  military  qualities  than 
courage  and  promptitude,  but  these  were 
sufficient  in  dealing  with  an  army  in  which 
ducal  mismanagement  drove  the  men  fran- 
tic and  made  the  Lieutenant-General  be- 
seech some  one  to  shoot  him  through  the 
head.  Properly  there  was  no  battle  of 
Preston.  Cromwell  was. not  once  in  ac- 
tion with  the  main  army  of  the  Scots. 
Those  with  whom  he  did  engage  "  at  a 
place  near  Winwick,"  fought  in  a  way 
which  he  thus  describes : — "  We  held  them 
in  some  dispute  till  our  army  came  up; 
they  maintaining  the  pass  with  great  reso- 
lution for  many  hours;  ours  and  theirs 
coming  to  push  of  pike  and  very  close 
charges — which  forced  us  to  give  ground ; 
but  our  men  by  the  blessing  of  God 
quickly  recovered  it,  and  charging  very 
home  upon  them,  beat  them  from  their 
standing,"  &c.  And  it  turns  out  that  those 
Scots  who  thus  kept  Cromwell  at  bay  for 
hours  were  merely  some  stray  regiments, 
"  commanded  by  a  little  spark  in  a  blue 
bonnet,  who  performed  the  part  of  an  ex- 
cellent commander,  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot."  Hamilton  is  perhaps  to  be  more 
pitied  than  blamed  because  he  utterly  lost 
his  head  in  a  situation  which  was  too  much 
for  him,  but  there  was  really  no  general 
battle,  for  the  Duke  ordered  Baillie  to  sur- 
render when  he  was  prepared  to  fight,  and 
when  he  almost  committed  suicide  for  vex- 
ation and  shame.  Cromwell  gave  an  or- 
der soon  after  that  about  4000  prisoners 
should  be  put  to  the  sword  in  the  event  of 
their  becoming  dangerous.  The  contin- 
gency did  not  occur,  but  the  command 
shows  that  Cromwell  had  no  more  scru- 
ple than  Napoleon  in  making  use  of  the 
powers  granted  him  by  the  laws  of  war. 

The  armed  intervention  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Royalists,  Scotch  and  English,  had 
failed  to  re-establish  Charles  ;  but  the 
Presbyterian  party  in  Parliament,  with  a 
tenacity  and  courage  which  contrast  favo- 
rably with  the  pusUlanimity  of  the  Giron- 
dins  in  abandoning  Louis,  continued  to 
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plead  his  cause.  At  last  the  Independents, 
acting  by  means  of  the  army,  forcibly 
ejected  theln  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred.  This  was  in  December,  1648 ; 
in  January,  1649,  Charles  died  on  the 
scaffold  before  Whitehall.  His  death, 
which  he  suffered  with  perfect  dignity  and 
kingliness,  was  the  one  fortunate  event  of 
importance  that  ever  occurred  to  him.  He 
had  now  no  chance,  and  it  would  have 
been  sad  for  hin>  to  drag  out  a  miserable 
and  despised  old  age.  His  death  brought 
back  to  him  respect  and  pity,  and  it  is  well 
that  men  should  think  pitifully  of  one  on 
whom  fate  was  so  hard.  I  fancy  that  the 
problem  of  his  character,  as  well  us  that  of 
his  father,  belongs  in  great  measure  to 
medical  science.  Neither  of  them  was  at 
all  like  the  old  Scottish  Stuarts ;  and  their 
history,  and  that  of  the"  nation  they  misgo- 
verned, might  have  been  very  different  if 
Mary,  some  months  ere  she  became  a  mo- 
ther, had  not  seen,  at  midnight  in  Holy- 
rood,  the  spouting  blood  of  David  Rizzio, 
and  the  naked  blades  of  his  assassins,  as 
he  clung  to  her  garment  for  protection. 

Cromwell,  who  had  done  his  best  to 
bring  the  king  to  a  reasonable  arrange- 
ment, and  who  had  received  sternest  at- 
testation of  the  calamity  and  bloodshed 
his  obstinacy  had  caused,  would  feel  more 
vividly  than  most  men  that,  in  relation  to 
the  Preston  war  at  least,  the  guilt  of  blood 
was  on  the  hands  of  Charles.  The  death 
of  the  King  was  due  to  him  more  than  to 
any  man,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence that  it  ever  occasioned  his  con- 
science a  pang.  The  form  of  Govern- 
ment adopted  after  the  execution  of 
Charles,  that  of  a  Commonwealth  admin- 
istered by  a  Council  of  State  and  House 
of  Commons,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  him  as  provisional.  He  now 
had  assurance  that  "  the  poor  Godly  Peo- 
ple of  this  kingdom  "  should  not  "  be  made 
the  object  of  wrath  and  anger "  by  those 
who  denounced  them  as  Sectaries,  and 
that  there  was  no  risk  of  a  Cavalier  reac- 
tion to  bring  "  our  necks  under  a  yoke  of 
bondage."  He  was  in  the  Council  of 
State,  but  there  was  at  first  no  constant 
President,  and  when  one  was  appointed, 
he  was  not  Cromwell  but  Bradshaw.  Oli- 
ver was  named  to  the  command  in  Ire- 
land. 

Toward  Papists  his  feeling  corresponded 
as  closely  as  was  in  his  time  a  possibility 
to  the  feeling  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  zeal- 


ous for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  toward  Midian 
or  Moab.  The  Hebrew  Bible  was  always 
in  his  hands  and  constantly  on  his  tongue, 
the  psalms  of  David  and  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  being  his  favorite  compositions. 
Next  to  these  were  the  epistles  of  Saint 
Paul.  We  do  not  find  that  he  read  the 
Gospels  much ;  and  what  a  rude  old-He- 
brew version  of  Christianity  Puritanism 
was  at  best  is  proved  by  the  intensely  un- 
Christlike  tone  of  his  letters  from  Ireland. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  was  sincere  when  he 
referred  to  the  "  remorse  and  regret " 
which  massacres  like  that  of  Drogheda  are 
fitted  to  "  work."  Doubdess  also  the  ter- 
ror he  inspired  hastened  the  termination 
of  the  war,  and  thus  tended  to  "  prevent 
effusion  of  blood."  Recollect  also  that  he 
believed  the  garrison  of  Drogheda  to  con- 
sist of  "barbarous  wretches"  who  had 
"imbrued  their  hands  in  so  much  inno- 
cent blood,"  that  is  to  say,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Irish  massacre.  But 
Cromwell  ought  to  have  been  very  sure  of 
this,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  the  garri- 
son put  to  the  sword  were  English.  I 
maintain  that,  since  the  defenders  of  Drog- 
heda and  of  Wexford  were  regular  soldiers, 
fighting  under  their  colors,  to  put  them, 
whether  English  or  Irish,  to  the  sword  for 
meeting  their  assailants  in  the  breach  and 
proving  themselves  brave  men,  was  an  ex- 
treme and  a  cruel  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
war.  But  what  strikes  me  most  painfully 
in  these  letters  is  a  certain  savage  hard- 
ness with  which  Cromwell  seems  to  gloat 
over  heart-rending  circumstances.  "  Di- 
vers of  the  officers  and  soldiers  being  fled 
over  the  bridge,  about  100  of  them  pos- 
sessed St.  Peter's  Church  steeple.  .  .  . 
These,  being  summoned  to  yield  to  mercy, 
refused.  Whereupon  I  ordered  the  steeple 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  to  be  fired,  when  one 
of  them  was  heard  to  say  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  *God  damn  me,  God  confound  me,  I 
bum,  I  bum.*  ....  I  believe  all  their 
fiiars  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscu- 
ously but  two ;  the  one  of  which  was  Fa- 
ther Peter  Taaff,  whom  the  soldiers  took 
the  next  day,  and  made  an  end  of." 
Cromwell  was  in  this  instance  inflamed  to 
ferocity,  and  deep  as  is  my  respect  for  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude,  I  think  that  the 
reprobation  and  resentment  which  such 
things  awake  in  the  mass  of  men  ought  to 
be  encouraged  rather  than  repressed.  It 
is  noticeable  that  Cromwell  addressed  his 
summons  to  strong  places  in  Ireland  in 
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name  not  of  the  Commonwealth  but  of 
Parliament  He  never  exhibited  a  trace 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  a  Republic  which 
was  a  passion  with  several  of  those  who 
sat  with  him  in  the  Council  of  State. 

Having  quelled  Ireland,  Cromwell  had 
once  more  to  deal  with  the  Scots.  Duke 
Hamilton's  enterprise  had  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  covenanting  clergy,  but  they 
and  the  party  in  the  Scotch  Parliament 
which  had  agreed  with  them  in  discounte- 
nancing Hamilton  were  startled  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  King  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Charles  II.  was 
invited  to  assume  the  Royal  authority  in 
Scotland,  and  the  little  nation,  dreadfully 
as  its  resources  had  been  impaired  by  the 
Marston  Moor  expedition,  the  devastations 
of  Montrose,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Pres- 
ton, raised  a  considerable  army.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  difference  between 
Cromwell's  treatment  of  the  genuine  Co- 
venanters, on  the  one  hand,  and  his  treat- 
ment, of  the  Irish  Papists  and  of  the  Ma- 
lignant or  Pure-Royalist  Scots  of  the  Pres- 
ton raid,  on  the  other.  Even  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  who  devotes  to  Cromwell  one 
of  the  many  bitter  spites  that  found  harbor 
in  her  saintly  breast,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  com- 
mand, and  sincerely  wished  Fairfax  to  take 
it.  The  Scots  were,  he  believed,  under 
infatuation  in  imagining  that  the  objects  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  could 
be  attained,  except  in  the  dead  letter  of 
them,  by  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  he  could  not  doubt  that  a  number  of 
them  were  of  that  Godly  party  which,  as 
he  was  for  ever  saying,  the  Lord  guarded 
as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  and  which  it  was 
terribly  dangerous  to  hurt.  It  was,  there- 
fore, an  infinite  consolation  when  God 
shone  upon  him  in  the  almost  miracillous 
deliverance  of  Dunbar.  He  solemnly  ad- 
jures the  Presbyterian  clergy  not  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  a  revelation  like  that.  He 
thinks  it  little  better  than  blasphemy  when 
the  reverend  gentlemen  remark  with  cold- 
ness that  they  do  not  hang  their  faith  upon 
events.  "Did  not  you  solemnly -appeal 
and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so  too  ?  And 
ought  not  you  and  we  to  think,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  of  the  hand  of  the  great 
God  in  this  mighty  and  strange  appear- 
ance of  His ;  instead  of  slightly  calling  it 
an  *  event  ?  .  .  .  The  Lord  pity  you !" 
He  has  the  appalling  presumption  to  lec- 
ture even  the  General  Assembly.     "  Is  it 


therefore  infallibly  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  all  thsLtyou  say?  I  beseech  you, 
in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  possible 
you  may  be  mistaken."  But  on  the  whole, 
the  tenderness  with  which  he  addresses  the 
Scots  is  wonderful,  considering  how  he 
wrote  about  friars.  "  If  we  know  our 
hearts  at  all,  our  bowels  do,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
yearn  after  the  Godly  in  Scotland."  But 
neither  the  clergy  nor  the  people  could  be 
persuaded  to  abandon  Charles.  Even 
after  the  crushing  blow  of  Dunbar  they 
protracted  the  struggle  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  and  if  the  hopeless  project  of  an 
expedition  into  England  had  not  been 
adopted,  they  might,  as  Cromwell  told  the 
Parliament,  have  made  it  very  difficult 
work  for  the  English  in  the  succeeding 
winter.  At  Worcester  the  Scots  were 
beaten  down  by  overpowering  numbers, 
but  though  Oliver,  bent  probably  on  se- 
curing the  person  of  Charles,  entreated 
them  to  yield  to  mercy,  they  sacrificed 
themselves  to  give  their  king  a  chance. 
From  this  time  Oliver  took  an  interest  in 
Scotland  somewhat  like  that  which  a  pa- 
rent might  take  in  a  child  that  he  loved, 
but  to  which  he  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  administering  a  severe  castiga- 
tion.  He  spoke  with  pride  and  joy  of  the 
prospering  of  the  Scots,  especially  the  poor, 
under  his  rule.  Johnston  of  Warriston, 
one  of  the  original  Covenanters,  sat  in  his 
House  of  Lords,  and  Scotch  Lockhart, 
who  had  been  in  the  Preston  welter,  was 
Cromwell's  highly  distinguished  French 
ambassador,  and  commanded  the  Parlia- 
ment troops  on  the  sand  dunes  near  Dun- 
kirk, when  they  drove  before  them  the  best 
soldiers  of  Spain. 

After  Worcester,  Cromwell  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
land. His  victories  had  built  him  a  pe- 
destal on  which  he  stood  visibly  above  the 
rest  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  he  should  regard  with  overpow- 
ering reverence  the  peeled  and  meagre 
Rump  in  which  sat  hardly  one  in  four  of 
the  original  Commons  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment For  upw^u-ds  of  nineteen  months 
he  waited,  and  then,  fiercely  exclaiming 
that  they  were  no  Parliament,  he  turned 
the  remaining  members  out  of  doors.  He 
did  so  with  a  view  to  averting  either  of 
two  dangers :  first,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Parliament ;  second,  the  election  of  a  new 
Parliament  by  such  a  constituency  that  the 
Puritan  cause  would  be  placed  in  peril. 
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The  idea  of  a  Parliament  perpetually  re- 
newing itself  as  its  members  died  out 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Vane,  and  it 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  periodi- 
cal convulsion  fits  of  general  elections,  as 
we  see  them  in  England  and  in  America, 
would  be  entirely  avoided  by  Vane's  plan, 
and  it  would  prevent  any  danger  which 
might  supposably  arise  from  the  sudden 
landing  of  an  enemy  while  Parliament  was 
dissolved.  But  it  was  not  the  old  English 
method,  and  strong  as  was  Vane*s  influ- 
ence with  Cromwell,  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  unteach  the  lessons  he  had  learned 
from  cousin  Hampden  and  from  John  Pym. 
On  finding  that  Oliver  was  resolute  against 
perpetuation.  Vane  and  his  party  seem  to 
have  tried  to  hurry  through  the  House  a 
Bill  for  the  election  of  a  Parliament  by  the 
people  in  general.  To  do  this,  Cromwell 
knew,  would  be  to  run  deadly  hazard  of  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  He  assumed  the  su- 
preme authority,  defending  the  step  on  the 
broad  ground  of  necessity.  "  If  the  ne- 
cessity I  allege,"  he  in  effect  said,  "  be  a 
false  or  feigned  necessity,  I  am  a  villain ; 
but  if  it  is  a  real  necessity,  the  plea  is 
sound."  Mr.  Bisset  denies  the  fact  of  the 
necessity.  Could  not  Cromwell,  he  asks, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  have  guarded  the 
cause,  and  secured  that  the  Parliament 
elected  by  the  people  should  not  wrest 
from  the  Puritans  all  they  had  been 
contending  for?  The  reply  is  easy.  A 
Parliament  elected  in  the  way  supposed 
would  have  been  vehemently  opposed  to 
Cromwell.  This  is  perfectly  certain,  for 
even  with  all  the  safeguards  he  took,  his 
Parliaments  would  not  work  until  he  ex- 
cluded a  large  proportion  of  the  members. 
To  have  let  a  Parliament  vehemently  op- 
posed to  him  sit,  would  have  been  to  en- 
danger everything,  including  his  own  neck ; 
and  to  turn  three  out  of  every  four  mem- 
bers from  the  door  would  have  been  to 
provoke  insurrection.  Oliver  had  not  been 
two  years  in  his  grave  when  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  hurling  down  into  con- 
tempt and  impotence  of  that  Godly  party 
against  which,  while  he  breathed,  no 
tongue  in  Europe  dared  to  wag,  demon- 
strated that  it  was  no  feigned  necessity  of 
which  he  spoke. 

As  ruler  of  England  he  strenuously  en- 
deavored to  restore  in  its  essentials  that  an- 


cient English  freedom  which  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  the  Puritan  heroes  of  the  eailj 
time,  Eliot,  Hampden,  Pym,  to  set  on  an 
immovable  basis.  Charles  I.  was  a  mon- 
arch chafing  against  constitutional  fetters, 
abhorring  Parliaments,  grudging  every 
concession  to  the  patriots.  Oliver  was  a 
monarch  exerting  his  utmost  ingenuity  to 
bring  into  existence  a  fi'ee  Parliament 
which  might  limit  his  power  and  vote  his 
supplies.  He  welcomed  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  he  had  never  ob- 
jected to  that  House  in  itself,  but  only  to 
its  servility  to  the  king  and  haughtiness  to 
the  people.  He  would  have  had  no  ob- 
jection to  be  called  a  king,  but  he  expressed 
his  distrust  of  the  hereditary  principle,  and 
said  that,  if  they  had  in  him  the  thing  they 
wanted,  they  might  avoid  offending  good 
men  by  giving  him  a  particular  name.  He 
looked  on  himself,  he  said,  as  the  Consta- 
ble of  the  parish,  useful  in  keeping  the 
peace.  Every  sect,  he  mournfully  declared, 
cried  out  for  toleration  to  itself,  but  give  it 
toleration,  it  immediately  grudged  tolera- 
tion to  others.  He  would,  beyond  ques- 
tion, have  tolerated  still  more  generously 
had  he  dared,  being  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries  in  this 
matter.  The  magnificent  energy,  simplicity, 
integrity,  and  wisdom  of  his  foreign  adminis- 
tration are  admitted.  England  mistook  his 
intention  for  what  we  call  Imperialism, 
which  it  was  not,  and,  not  understanding 
him,  England  most  justily  refused  to  be 
dazzled  by  his  genius  and  his  conquests 
into  what  she  believed  would  be  a  final 
surrender  of  her  liberties.  But  in  ten 
years  or  less  England  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  discover  that  his  aim  was  consti- 
tutionalism, and  once  this  was  discovered, 
all  classes,  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  the 
body  of  the  people,  would  have  joined  in 
clamorous  and  impassioned  loyalty.  Our 
history  since  his.  death  has  proved  that 
England  did  not  desire  a  fundamental 
change  in  her  political  institutions,  and  that 
a  change  of  dynasty  was  a  necessity.  This 
is  Oliver's  complete  vindication.  There 
are  no  perfect  characters,  and  I  think  that 
there  was  a  vein  of  personal  ambition,  in 
the  strict  sense,  in  his  composition,  but 
history  names  few  men  greater,  either  mo- 
rally or  intellectually. — ConUmporary  Rt^ 
view. 
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BY  ARTHUR   HELPS. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   INTERCOMMUNICATION   OF   PUBLIC   DEPARTMENTS. 


This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
but  not,  I  fear,  of  great  attractiveness. 

The  right  thing  would  be  that  all  de- 
partments should  look  upon  themselves  as 
having  one  end  and  aim — as  constituted 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  more 
efficiency  by  the  division  of  labor.  The 
idea  of  being  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment,  of  caring  for  good  government  gene- 
rally, and  not  merely  existing  as  an  iso- 
lated office,  should  always  be  present  to 
them. 

There  are  three  dangers  incident  to  this 
division  of  labor: — 

1.  That  which  arises  from  an  inclina- 
tion to  push  off  business  to  another  office. 

2.  That  which  must  attend  the  arrange- 
ment of  business  in  such  a  way  that  it  can- 
not be  settled,  except  by  a  concurrence  of 
several  offices. 

3.  That  which  must  result  from  over- 
control  and  interference  on  the  part  of  a 
superior  office,  which  over-control  and  in- 
terference could  only  be  justified  by  a 
complete  knowledge  in  the  controlling  de- 
partment of  the  business  of  all  the  other 
offices. 

The  danger  to  which  I  have  given  the 
first  place  is  one  that  is  well  known.  All 
that  need  be  said  about  it  is,  that  ruling 
persons  should  beware,  both  on  their  own 
part  and  on  that  of  their  subordinates,  of 
giving  way  to  the  temptation  to  make  an 
apparent  clearance  of  work  by  dexterously 
referring  it,  rather  than  by  giving  any  de- 
cision upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  second  danger,  there 
should  be  frequent  efforts  made  to  disen- 
gage business  from  the  requirement  of 
needless  concurrence.  It  often  happens 
that  what  was  in  the  first  instance  a  wise 
requirement  for  conjoint  action,  becomes 
even  in  a  short  time  useless.  And  in  such . 
matters  the  uselessness  is  not  merely  a 
negative  thing,  but  is  sure  to  become  a 
positive  hindrance. 

Previously  to  discussing  the  third  dan- 
ger, it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  hardly 
anything  which  is  more  sure  to  increase. 


with  an  increase  of  what  is  called  civiliza- 
tion, than  an  aversion  to  incur  moral  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  ruder  ages  men  were 
more  willing  than  they  are  now  to  take 
responsibility,  because  there  was  neither 
such  a  nice  perception  of  consequences, 
nor  such  an  almost  morbid  fear  of  conse- 
quences, as  that  which  prevails  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Moreover,  physical  danger  and 
suffering  being  more  common,  moral  suf- 
fering was  less  apprehended  and  less  felt. 
If  this  be  so,  the  danger  to  which  I  have 
given  the  third  place  is  considerably  ex- 
tended. 

Frequent  and  unnecessary  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  controlling  department 
adds  greatly  to  the  fear  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  controlled  department. 
The  habit  of  avoiding  responsibility  gains 
ground;  and,  on  some  critical  occasion, 
when  the  controlled  department  ought  to 
act  with  great  dispatch  and  vigor,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  the  power  of  doing 
so. 

Disputes  between  departments,  another 
result  of  over-control,  should  be  carefully 
avoided;  and,  with  this  object  in  view, 
care  should  be  taken  by  them  not  to  get 
into  a  "  paper  war."  When  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  views  of  departments,  which 
have  to  act  together,  are  in  accord,  cor- 
respondence should  be  avoided  until  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  conference,  whether 
some  common  course  of  action  cannot  be 
agreed  upon.  There  is  perhaps  no  occa- 
sion in  modem  life  in  which  the  words  of 
Scripture — "  A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand  " — are  more  applicable  than 
when  different  departments  of  the  State 
feel  and  act  in  hostility  to  one  another. 

I  began  by  admitting  that  this  subject 
is  not  likely  to  be  of  general  interest ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  indifference  to  it  would  be 
lessened  if  people  perceived  that  in  ordi- 
nary life  the  same  difficulties  occur  as  in 
official  life,  and  the  same  precautions  are 
needful  in  order  to  avert  or  lessen  these 
difficulties.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
may  be  seen,  when  considering  the  man- 
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agement  of  a  household,  or  the  conduct  of 
a  commercial  business,  or  indeed  the  trans- 
action of  any  private  affairs  in  which  divi- 
sion of  labor  is  necessary.  Here  also  it  is 
most  desirable  so  to  manage  that  the  work 
shall  not  be  hindered  by  the  frequent  use 
of  that  ill-conditioned  saying,  "  It  is  not 
my  business,"  and  by  action  in  accordance 
with  that  saying ;  also  by  the  division  of 
the  business  being  such  that  it  cannot  be 
settled  without  the  needless  consent  of  too 
many  persons ;  and,  finally,  by  the  general 
control  being  of  that  nature  which  inca- 
pacitates an  individual  department,  or  per- 
son, from  taking  action  swiftly,  resolutely, 
and  effectively  when  it  is  necessary  so  to  do. 

In  order  that  departments  may  work 
well  together  for  the  one  common  end  of 
good  government,  there  should  be  a  cer- 
tain elasticity  in  each  department.  If  we 
look  minutely  into  some  of  the  great  dis- 
asters which  have  occurred  in  the  official 
government  of  the  world,  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  these  disasters  have  pro- 
ceeded more  from  rigidity  of  movement  in 
the  several  departments,  than  even  in  loose- 
ness of  general  control.  And  here  I  would 
specially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
strictness  in  audit  may  be  so  conducted  as 
not  to  interfere  with  efficiency  of  action  in 
an  independent  department,  provided  that 
within  certain  limits  full  power  is  given  to 
the  department  as  regards  both  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  in  minor  matters. 
When  swiftness  of  action  is  imperatively 
needed,  and  when  a  department  fails  to 
act  swiftly,  the  failure  is  seldom  due  to  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
department  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
justify  themselves  ultimately  as  regards  any 
expenditure  they  may  have  to  incur,  or  any 
other  means  that  they  may  have  to  take. 
The  failure  results  from  a  feeling  that  they 
shall  have  to  battle  at  once  with  another 
office  respecting  this  expenditure  and  these 
means,  and  that  meanwhile  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  lost.  And  so  they  gradually 
accustom  themselves  to  a  course  of  inac- 
tivity, and  justify  themselves  for  adopting 
it.  • 

I  have  been  obliged  to  state  my  views 
on  this  important  subject  in  a  very  abstract 
manner;  and,  from  motives  of  reticence, 
have  denied  myself  the  power  of  illustrat- 
ing* by  numerous  individual  instances,  the 
tnrth  of  the  statements  I  have  made.  I 
may,  however  add  that  the  evils  I  have 
pointed  out  are  increasing  evils.    Every 


man  as  he  grows  older  ought  to  exercise 
constant  watchfulness  over  his  judgment 
when  he  is  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past,  for  fear  he  should  allow  the  recollec- 
tions colored  by  the  joyous  temperament 
of  youth  to  prejudice  the  truth  of  the  com- 
parison. He  should  be  aware  that  he  is 
apt  to  say  that  there  arc  now  no  singers, 
no  actors,  no  orators  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  whom  he  heard  in  his 
youth.  Making  careful  allowance  for  this 
feeling  in  the  older  men  connected  with 
the  public  offices,  I  still  cannot  but  think 
that  they  are  right  in  saying  that  there  has 
been  much  disimprovement  in  the  matters 
I  have  referred  to,  since  their  first  tenure 
of  office.  They  say  that  they  remember, 
for  instance,  a  time  when  the  heads  of 
great  departments,  and  the  parliamentary 
chiefs  of  great  departments,  insisted  upon 
their  work  being  well  done  by  themselves, 
and  would  not  brook  unreasonable  con- 
trol from  other  departments  —  when,  in 
fact,  great  men  were  much  more  ready  to  re- 
sign their  offices  than  to  conduct  them  with 
any  inefficiency  that  could  be  avoided. 
The  late  Sir  James  Graham,  than  whom 
a  better  administrator  has  not  held  office 
in  our  generation,  would  ask,  when  at- 
tempted to  be  subjected  to  any  unreason- 
able control,  whether  he  was  to  conduct 
the  business  of  his  department,  or  whether 
the  department  that  assumed  to  control  it 
were  to  do  so.  And  I  have  heard  that  he 
generally  succeeded  in  having  his  own 
way,  and  would  not  have  held  office  other- 
wise. 

Of  course,  moderation  and  good  sense 
should  enter  into  this  matter,  as  into  every- 
thing else ;  but  the  real  danger  in  the  pre- 
sent day  is  that  there  should  be  an  absence 
of  individual  force  and  energy  in  the  sepa- 
rate departments  rather  than  that  sufficient 
check,  supervision,  and  control  should  not 
be  exercised.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
when  any  evil  occurs  to  the  community,  or 
threatens  the  community,  the  department 
to  which  the  dealing  with  that  evil  natu- 
rally belongs  is  expected  to  deal  with  it 
effectively.  The  bricks  must  be  made, 
whether  any  straw  has  been  provided  or 
not.  That  the  evil  may  be  dealt  with  ef- 
fectively, there  should  be  that  elasticity  of 
movement,  and  that  power  of  individual 
action  habitually  allowed  to  the  depart- 
ment, which  alone  will  enable  it  to  act 
with  the  requisite  vigor  on  any  emergency. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  great  error 
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will  permeate  Europe  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Germany.  It  will  be  stated  that  the 
German  conquest  was  mainly  owing  to  a 
skill  in  organization,  which  showed  itself 
in  the  management  of  the  smallest  matters. 
A  story  has  been  told  of  how,  after  the 
war,  the  hide  of  a  single  animal  has  had  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  regiment  to  which 
the  animal  was  delivered  by  way  of  rations, 
that  regiment  having  been  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  battle,  and  the  said  skin  having 
been  left  behind.  Now,  if  anybody  be- 
lieves that  this  minute  trouble  about  such 
small  matters  is  likely  to  be  very  service- 
able on  great  occasions  he  is  liable  to 
make  a  great  mistake,  and  to  contradict 
the  experience  of  the  world.  Armies  have 
been  very  successful  and  great  conquests 
have  been  made  when  minutiae  of  this  sort 
have  been  especially  neglected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  rapidity  of  movement. 
The  kind  of  organization  which  ends  ui 
such  minute  supervision  as  that  indicated 
above,  is  for  the  most  part  unwise  organi- 
zation. The  causes  of  victory  in  this  par- 
ticular case  are  not  far  to  seek.  Want 
of  preparation,  want  of  generalship,  di- 
vided counsels,  civic  turbulence,  dynastic 
discords,  are  amply  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  defeat  of  the  French.  If  any  cause 
specially  relating  to  our  present  subject 
requires  to  be  mentioned  it  is  this :  that  in 
the  conquered  nation  there  was  over-con- 
trol at  the  centre,  and  that  the  various  de- 
partments did  not  act  with  sufficient  inde- 
pendence, did  not  seek  so  much  to  render 
those  departments  efficient  as  to  make  ^ 
fair  appearance  to  the  Central  Controlling 
Department.  It  is  also  probable  that  this 
central  department  was  very  often  de- 
ceived as  to  the  statement  of  facts;  that  it 
was  ignorant  as  regards  the  extent  of  stores, 
and  other  important  information.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  there  may  be  a 
great  lack  of  real  supervision  combined 
with  a  great  proneness  to  interfere  need- 
lessly in  small  matters,  which  interference 
almost  invariably  leads  to  concealment. 
I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  Germans 
succeeded,  not  by  means-  of  a  minute  at- 
tention to  details,  which  when  carried  to 
extremes  is  sure  to  be  mischievous,  but  iii 
spite  of  it,  and  by  reason  of  certain  great 
personal  qualities,  and  of  certain  felicitous 


circumstances  which  were  not  to  be  found 
amongst  their  opponents. 

When  I  have  spoken  of  the  danger 
arising  from  several  departments  having 
to  act  in  concert  for  the  management  of 
any  particular  business,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that,  to  obviate  this  danger,  two 
forms  of  remedy  are  required.  One  is, 
that  a  not  unfrequent  reconstruction  of 
offices  is  required — sometimes  to  be  ef- 
fected by  creating  a  new  department,  and 
sometimes  by  the  transfer  wholly  of  a 
branch  of  business  from  one  great  office  to 
another.  The  second  is,  that  much  more 
care  should  be  taken  than  is  now  taken  in 
the  framing  of  Acts  of  Parliament  with  re- 
ference to  this  particular  object — namely, 
that  one  kind  of  business  should  be  trans- 
acted by  one  office.  As  matters  are  now 
generally  managed,  a  new  kind  of  business, 
arising  perhaps  from  some  emergency,  is 
sure  to  be  entrusted  to  an  old  office,  gene- 
rally unfitted  to  receive  it.  The  business 
is  transacted  incompletely  by  this  office ; 
and,  eventually,  it  is  found  desirable  to 
create  a  new  department  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  business.  But,  meanwhile, 
there  has  been  a  growth  of  legislation  ap- 
plying only  to  the  management  of  the 
business  by  the  office  to  which  it  has 
originally  been  assigned.  In  any  change, 
an  alteration  in  this  legislation  has  to  be 
made.  It  is  seldom  perfectly  made ;  and 
the  new  department  isf  hampered  by  cer- 
tain links  of  connection  with  the  old  de- 
partment. All  these  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties would  be  avoided,  if  from  the  first  it 
were  clearly  seen  that  the  business  in  ques- 
tion is  one  of  a  novel  character,  requiring 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  new  department,  or 
by  a  distinctly  separated  branch  of  an  old 
department.  The  cause  of  this  error  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  good  cause.  We  are  such  an  in- 
tensely conservative  nation  that  when  we 
introduce  any  new  thing  we  must  bring  it 
into  connection  with  something  which  has 
the  claims  of  antiquity  and  prescription  to 
reconcile  us  to  it.  But  it  would  be  wiser 
to  acknowledge  at  once  that  the  thing  is 
new ;  and  that  the  best  plan  would  be  not 
to  bind  it  up  in  Mezentian  fashion  with 
that  which  is  old,  ^d  which  has  its  weU- 
wom  grooves  to  run  upon. — Macmiiian's 
Magaztne» 
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SEA   NOVELS. -CAPTAIN    MARRYAT. 


The  past  autumn  has  been  rather  un- 
usually fertile  in  topics  of  naval  interest. 
We  have  had  a  Life  of  Captain  Marryat^ 
the  greatest  of  naval  novelists.  And  we 
have  had  a  controversy  about  the  build- 
ing of  ironclads,  which  has  once  more 
served  to  show  in  what  uncertainty  the 
whole  subject  is  involved :  how  difficult  it 
is  to  know  what  an  ironclad  ought  to  be; 
or  to  conjecture,  however  vaguely,  when 
we  are  likely  to  hit  upon  anything  like  a 
permanent  type.  It  is  by  putting  in  juxta- 
position such  very  different  writings  as 
Captain  Marryat's  novels,  and  Mr.  Reed's 
letters  to  The  Times,  that  we  best  see  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  Navy 
during  a  single  generation.  Both  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  way ;  both  engage  the  pub- 
lic attention,  in  spite  of  a  considerable 
technical  element.  But  the  interest  of 
Englishmen  in  the  Navy,  in  Marryat's 
time,  was  altogether  human  and  historical, 
whereas  now  it  has  become  mainly  me- 
chanical and  scientific.  Everybody  is  con- 
fident— justly  confident,  say  we — that  the 
officers  of  the  service  are  just  as  good  men 
as  their  ancestors.  But  the  service  itself 
is  in  a  period  of  transition,  and  is  chang- 
ing its  whole  material  form  month  by 
month.  The  question,  what  varieties  of 
personal  character^it  presents,  hardly  ex- 
cites curiosity.  But  how  does  the  box 
turret  surpass  the  cylindrical  revolving 
turret  ?  how  many  inches  of  iron  plating 
will  stop  a  400-pound  shot  ?  what  is  the 
superiority  of  a  twin  screw  ?  and  what  can 
an  ironclad  do  under  sail? — ^These  are 
the  characteristic  and  pressing  enquiries 
of  the  actual  period.  It  occurs  to  us,  that 
while  they  are  pending — and  seeing  that 
they  are  entirely  matters  for  experts,  and 
even  a  trifle  dull — it  occurs  to  us,  we  say, 
that  a  glance  back  at  the  old  naval  world, 
suggested  by  the  biography  of  its  best 
painter,  will  not  be  without  refreshment 
to  the  general  reader  of  the  period.  We 
are  not  of  a  sentimental  turn,  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  general  reader 
of  nautical  tastes  will  be  in  a  bad  way  un- 
less he  courageously  reverts  to  the  mas- 
ters of  a  past  age.  Dibdin's  songs  are 
almost  as  forgotten  as  Dibdin's  singing. 
The  nautical  drama  has  perished  in  spite 
of  T.  P.  Cooke's  legacy ;  and  a  hornpipe 


will  soon  be  as  obsolete  as  a  minuet. 
Where  is  the  Greenwich  pensioner,  vene- 
rated by  Cockneys? — that  worthy  who, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  had  always  been 
in  the  very  battle  which  most  interested 
his  hearers — who  had  contrived  to  be 
drafted  from  Jervis's  fleet,  in  which  he  had 
fought  at  St.  Vincent  (February,  1797), 
in  time  to  fight  under  Duncan,  at  Cam- 
perdown  (October  same  year),  and  yet  to 
be  back  in  the  Mediterranean  in  time  for 
the  Nile,  the  year  following  ?  His  Green- 
wich Palace — and  alas!  too,  in  some 
cases,  his  Greenwich  wife — knows  him  no 
more,  and  his  yarns  are  wasted  on  rural 
bumpkins,  possibly  grudging  him  his  beer, 
in  the  obscure  village  where  he  moulders 
on  his  little  pension.  That  loss,  and 
with  even  more  composure,  the  loss  of 
T.  P.  Cooke  himself,  the  well  regulated 
mind  can  bear.  But  the  good  naval  nove- 
lists— such  men  as  Smollett,  Marryat, 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Michael  Scott,  Herman 
Melville — some  lesser  ones,  too,  like  Cha- 
mier  and  Glascock — these  are  men  of  a 
different  kidney.  Their  novels  give  life 
to  our  history,  and  claim  an  honorable 
though  modest  rank  in  our  literature. 

Long  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  of 
these  writers,  fitful  glimpses  of  the  British 
mariner  are  seen  in  old  books.  The  cha- 
racter is  as  old  as  our  race,  the  best  part 
of  which  has  lived  within  the  smell  of 
salt  water  ever  since  we  have  any  memory 
of  it.  The  Norseman,  in  a  wolf-skin  jack- 
et, polishing  his  battle-axe  as  the  vessel 
steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  was 
probably  as  good  a  seaman  as  has  ever  ap- 
peared since.  The  squadron  which  weath- 
ered a  gale  off  the  Spanish  coast  on  its 
way  to  join  King  Richard  at  Marseilles, 
in  1 190,  must  have  been  handled  with 
skill  as  well  as  pluck,  and  did  not  owe  its 
safety  only  to  the  blessed  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
appeared  and  said  words  of  comfort  over 
the  raging  sea.  But  the  first  portrait,  we 
think,  of  an  individual  British  tar  in  fic- 
tion, is  the  well-known  Shipman  of  Chau- 
cer, the  Adam  of  all  our  novelists,  no  less 
than  of  all  our  poets : — 

The  hote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  brown  ; 

And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 

Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
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From  Burdeux-ward,   while  that  the  chapman 

slepe 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 

•  •  •  • 

Hardy  he  was  and  wise,  I  undertake : 

With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 

There  is  a  family  likeness  between  this 
worthy  and  all  his  successors  since ;  and 
the  remarkable  expression  of  Clarendon, 
that  "  the  seamen  are  a  nation  by  them- 
selves," shows  how  distinct  a  type  they 
were  at  an  early  period.     The  naval  offi- 
cer proper  formed  himself  very  gradually, 
the  military  and  seafaring  lines  running 
parallel  for  a  long  time  before  they  coa- 
lesced.    And  the  earlier  works  of  fiction 
in  which  seamen  appear — Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels and  Robinson  Crusoe — deal  with  them 
as  travellers  rather  than  as  seamen.     To 
the  political  object  of  Swift,  and  the  moral 
object  of  Defoe,  the  nautical  element  was 
of  little  importance.     A  casual  joke  at  a 
"  tarpaulin"   satisfied  the  wits  of    those 
times.     No  sea  officer  put  his  legs  under 
the  table  of  the  Spectator  Club,  or  steered 
the  boat  in  which  Belinda  launched  her- 
self on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
When  Congreve  wanted  to  describe  the 
lowest  depth  of  ill-breeding,  he  described 
somebody  as  having  come  home  polished 
like  a  skipper  from  a  whaling  cruise.   And 
the  monument  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  draws  little  from 
Addison  but  a  reflection  on  the  improprie- 
ty of  adorning  the  good  old  seaman  with 
a  too  elaborate  wig.     The  navy  was  still 
a  young  and  growing  power,  imperfecdy 
organised,    and    imperfectly    recognised; 
yet  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  it 
has  never  surpassed  the  service  which  beat 
the  Dutch  under  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Spaniards  under  Elizabeth.     Nay,  by 
proper  enquiry,  we  should  find  among  the 
sea  officers  of  those  ages  men  who  were 
not  seamen  only,  nor  skilful  commanders 
only,  but  thinkers  and  discoverers,  politi- 
cians and  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Mon- 
son,  Penn,  Blake,  Russell,  and  others. 

Our  naval  fiction,  however — the  subject 
that  more  immediately  concerns  us — only 
dates  from  the  period  when  the  great- 
grandfathers of  our  present  captains  were 
on  the  look-out  for  wives.  It  was  in  the 
winter  of  1740,  when  the  fleet  of  Sir  Cha- 
loner  Ogle  was  making  ready  to  sail  for 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
that  a  young  Scottish  gentleman,  Tobias 
Smollett,  of  the  Smolletts  of  Bonhill  in 
New  Series.-»Vol.  XVII.,  No,  4 


Dumbartonshire,  very  poor,  very  proud, 
very  sarcastic,  and  very  brilliant,  but   a 
kindly  man  by  nature    withal,  made  his 
first  studies  of  the  maritime  world  of  Eng- 
land.    He  had  come  to  London  with  a 
tragedy — and  little  else — ^in  his  pockets; 
had  failed  to  make  any  impression  there 
upon  patrons  or  publishers ;  and  was  now 
to  employ  the  medical  knowledge  which 
he  had  gained  at  Glasgow,  as  a  "  surgeons' 
mate"  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  the   Second.     Like  his   national 
symbol,  the  thisde,  he  had  a  prickly  wit 
and  prickly  temper,  and  also,  like  that 
symbol,  a  little  purple  crown  of  poetry, 
relieving  the   asperity  with  beauty.     Sir 
Chaloner  Ogle's  fleet  made  its  way  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  ar- 
rived at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  on  the  20th 
January,    1741.     Here  Admiral  Vernon 
was  waiting  for  it,  to  assist  in  the  Spanish 
War  begun  in  1739.     This  was  the  war 
satirically  called  tiie  "Jenkins's  Ear"  War. 
It  has  undergone  some  revolutions  of  opin- 
ion.    At  first  it  was  immensely  popular. 
Later,  it  was  repented  of  and  condemned. 
Later  still>  it  is  seen  to  have  been  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  obstinate  selfishness 
which  made  the  Spaniards,  tliough  inca- 
pable of  developing  the  South  Americau 
trade  themselves,  intolerant  of  its  develop- 
ment by  higher  races.   Their  guarda-costas 
had  so  behaved  to  English  trading  vessels, 
that  the  English  were  furious ;  and  when 
Vernon  took  Porto   Bello  in  December, 
1739,  he  became  suddenly  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  nation. 

The  rest  of  Vernon's  performances  in 
that  war,  with  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
expedition  against  Carthagena  (March- 
April,  1 741),  is  written  in  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, That  father  of  our  sea  novels  is 
historical  and  biographical — real^  therefore, 
in  the  best  sense — from  first  to  last.  Ro- 
derick is  Tobias  Smollett  himself.  Rode- 
rick's grandfather  is  Smollett's  own  grand 
father.  We  may  be  perfectly  sure  that 
Lieutenant  Bowling,  and  Mackshane,  the 
surgeon,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  surgeon's  first 
mate,  and  the  immortal  Commodore  Trun- 
nion of  another  novel,  were  just  as  much 
on  board  that  fleet  as  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
Admiral  Vernon,  and  Captain  Knowles. 
Truthfulness  is  stamped  on  every  line,  and 
the  rough,  hard,  brutal  life — that  a  man 
bred  in  our  present  Navy  looks  back  to 
with  a  kind  of  wonder,  as  to  an  antedilu- 
vian state  of  things — ^is  seasoned  with  a 
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humor  the  strong  flavor  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  season  materials  them- 
selves so  coarse  and  dry.  There  is  none 
of  the  romance  of  the  sea  in  Smollett.  It 
is  downright  Dutch  painting  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  man-of-war  that  he  gives  us ;  and 
that  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  a  sea- 
man, but  of  a  man  of  another  profession 
placed  among  seamen  by  accident,  and 
regarding  them  from  the  critical  height  of 
superior  brains  and  education.  What  his 
domestic  existence  was  in  the  position  of 
surgeon's  mate  we  may  gather  from  the 
mess  of  those  officers  in  an  eighty-gun 
ship  as  described  by  Roderick  Random : — 

We  heard  the  boatswain  pipe  to  dinner,  and 
immediately  the  boy  belonging  to  our  mess  ran 
to  the  locker,  from  whence  he  carried  off  a  large 
wooden  platter,  amd  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with 
it  full  of  Doiled  pease,  crying  "  Scaldings"  all  the 
way  as  he  came.  The  cloth,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  an  old  sail,  was  instantly  laid,  covered  with 
three  plates,  which,  by  the  color,  I  could  with 
difficulty  discern  to  be  metal,  and  as  many  spoons 
of  the  same  composition,  two  of  which  were  cur- 
ta^ed  in  the  handles,  and  the  other  abridged  in 
the  lip.  Mr.  Morgan  himself  enriched  this  mess 
with  a  lump  of  salt  butter,  scooped  from  an  old 
gallipot,  and  a  handful  of  onions  shorn,  with  some 
pounded  pepper.  .  '.  .  My  messmates  eat 
neartily,  and  advised  me  to  follow  their  example, 
as  it  was  banyan  day,  and  we  could  have  no  meat 
till  next  noon.  .  .  .  They, told  me  that  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  the  ship's 
company  had  no  allowance  of  meat,  and  that  these 
meagre  days  were  called  banyan  days. 

The  medical  officers  were  called  to  their 
duties  in  the  following  manner : — 

At  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  the  boy  of  the 
mess  went  round  all  the  decks,  and,  rindng  a 
small  hand  bell,  and  in  rhymes  composed  for  the 
occasion,  invited  all  those  who  had  sores  to  repair 
before  the  mast,  where  one  of  the  doctor's  mates 
attended  with  applications  to  dress  them. 

Various  refreshments  now  obsolete,  such 
as  "salmagundi"  and  "bumbo,"  receive 
honorable  mention  from  Roderick.  And 
we  may  add,  from  other  authority,  that 
"  grog*'  and  sea  novels  came  into  the  world 
at  the  same  time.  Admiral  Vernon  was 
the  first  officer  to  serve  out  the  rum  mixed 
with  water  in  the  form  still  used — a  curious 
coincidence. 

The  most  interesting  naval  character  in 
Roderick  Random  is  the  hero's  maternal 
imcle.  Lieutenant  Bowling.  In  him  Smol- 
lett seized  at  once,  and  f^ed  for  ever,  the 
old  type  of  seaman — trough  as  a  polar  bear, 
brave,  simple,  kindly — and  out  of  his  ele- 
ment everywhere  except  afloat  Bowling 
has  left  his  mark  in  many  a  sea  novel,  the 
key  to  his  eccentricities  being  that  he,  and 


such  as  he,  did  really  live  more  afloat  than 
ashore ;  and  in  days  when  the  shore  life 
had  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  dose  influ- 
ence on  the  sea  life  which  it  has  now. 
Hence,  of  course,  his  very  language  has 
little  in  common  with  that  of  other  people 
— a  peculiarity  now  seen  nowhere  except 
in  stage  sailors,  of  whom  the  world  ^as  we 
have  hinted  already)  has  shown  itself  to  be 
fairly  tired — except,  of  course,  in  such  ex- 
ceptional cases  as  "Black-Eyed  Susan," 
written  by  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  him- 
self been  at  sea.  Bowling  certainly  carries 
the  habit  of  professional  speech  as  £eu:  as 
the  limits  of  art  will  allow.  At  the  death- 
bed of  the  mean  old  curmudgeon,  Rode- 
rick Random's  grandfather,  the  lieutenant 
observes,  "  Yes,  yes,  he's  a-going ;  the 
land-crabs  will  have  him,  I  see  that ;  his 
anchor's  a-peak,  i'  faith."  And  he  startles 
the  greedy  relatives,  after  the  old  man's 
death,  with  "  Odd's  fish !  now  my  dream 
is  out,  for  all  the  world.  I  thought  I  stood 
upon  the  forecastle,  and  saw  a  parcel  <rf 
carrion  crows  foul  of  a  dead  shark  that 
floated  alongside,  and  the  Devil  perching 
upon  our  sprit-sail  yard  in  the  likeness  of 
a  blue  bear,  who,  d'ye  see,  jumped  over- 
board upon  the  carcase,  and  carried  it  to 
the  bottom  in  his  claws."  Yet  the  lieu- 
tenant is  a  good  fellow,  and  of  more  ten- 
derness than  most  men.  Only  his  own  sort 
of  qualities  are  precisely  the  opposite  of 
those  of  worldlings  and  hypocrites ;  while 
sea  life  and  war,  and  the  hardening  habits 
of  the  service,  have  made  him  indiflerent 
to  the  social  softening  down  of  things, 
which,  without  amending  hearts,  refines 
manners.  Bowling  blurts  out  what  his  con- 
temporary. Lord  Chesterfield,  might  have 
equally  said,  but  in  a  whisper  and  in  an 
epigram.  The  frankness,  which  is  stiU  a 
marked  characteristic  of  our  naval  ofliceis, 
is  only  the  freedom  of  the  Bowling  school 
strained,  as  it  were,  through  three  genera- 
tions of  increasing  culture  and  amenity. 
The  oak  has  got  polished,  and  that  is  all ; 
and  there  is  a  mighty  difference  between 
kinds  of  refinement,  between  polished  oak 
and  veneered  deal.  • 

Commodore  Trunnion  is,  perhaps,  more 
amusing  than  Bowling.  .  He  is  not  such  a 
likeable  man ;  and  we  are  even  left  to 
doubt  whether  his  wounds  were  all  gained 
in  action.  But  how  irresistibly  comic  he  is ! 
His  beating  to  windward  in  the  lanes,  his 
involuntary  part  in  the  fox-hunt — ^what 
capital  specimens  these  are  of  that  hearty 
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natural  comedy  which  is  good  not  merely 
for  the  spirits  and  temper  of  the  reader,  but 
for  his  very  lungs  and  digestion.  Without 
disparaging  the  charm  of  subtle  analysis 
of  character,  delicate  tracing  of  sentiment, 
rare,  choice  ease  of  wit  and  irony — is 
it  not  good  for  us  all,  every  now  and  then, 
to  go  back  to  those  masters  who  honestly 
devote  themselves  to;  giving  us  downright 
fun  ?  We  laugh,  inwardly,  with  the  poetic 
and  philosophical  humorists:  we  laugh, 
outwardly,  with  Smollett,  and  those  who 
resemble  Smollett.  There  was  no  gentle 
tickling  about  his  satire.  It  was  all  hard 
hitting,  whether  the  subject  be  the  brutal 
bullies,  Dr.  Mackshane  and  Captain  Oak- 
hum,  or  the  loathsome  fop.  Captain  Whif- 
fle, radiant  in  silk,  lace,  and  diamond 
buckles,  who,  when  Random  comes  to 
bleed  him,  exclaims,  "Hast  thou  ever 
blooded  anybody  but  brutes  ? — But  I  need 
not  ask  thee,  for  thou  wilt  tell  me  a  most 
damnable  lie."  The  reader  to  whom  such 
subjects  are  new  is  surprised  to  find  in 
Smollett  a  dandy  glittering  with  gems, 
drenched  with  essences,  and  talking  like 
the  latest  fashion  of  fool  of  quality,  along- 
side the  tarry  veterans  in  check  shirts, 
odorous  only  of  pitch,  tobacco,  and  rum. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  this  juxtaposition  of 
opposite  types  was  of  very  ancient  date  in 
the  history  of  the  Navy,  and  has  only  lately 
disappeared.  There  were  good  officers  who 
were  gentlemen,  and  there  were  good  officers 
who  were  "tarpaulings."  But  the  fools  of  each 
type  supplied  the  comic  material — such  as 
the  Whiffle  we  have  just  seen,  of  the  one  sort, 
or  the  Oakhum,  to  whose  command  he 
succeeds,  of  the  other.  Both  were  usually 
tyrants ;  but  the  best  seaman  of  the  two 
was  rather  the  tyrant  who  smelt  of  tar 
than  the  tyrant  who  smelt  of  lavender 
water. 

In  painting  these  queer  portraits,  and 
showing  their  action  upon  the  life  of  ships 
and  squadrons,  the  naval  novelist  becomes 
a  contributor  to  his  coimtry's  naval  history. 
What  can  the  ordinary  reader,  indeed, 
make  of  naval  history,  generally,  with  its 
diagrams  and  technicalities— even  of  such 
excellent  books  as  those  of  James,  Captain 
Brenton,  or  Admiral  Ekins?  He  must 
make  preparatory  studies  if  he  really  means 
to  read  them.  But  in  a  good  sea  novel, 
a  sea  fight  is  made  living  and  intelligible, 
and  the  kind  of  men  that  the  fighters  were 
is  brought  home  to  him  with  a  reality  be- 
yond the  historian's  reach.    Hence,  when 


Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  great  work  on  Frede- 
rick, has  to  touch  on  the  Carthagena  ex- 
pedition, he  quotes  Roderick  Random  as 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  Again, 
the  working  of  the  system  by  which  the 
Navy  has  at  different  times  been  governed 
is  admirably  illustrated  in  such  novels. 
What  can  be  better,  as  a  specimen  of  that 
mysterious  power  so  well  known  down  to 
our  own  day  (when  it  is  still  strong)  as  in- 
terest, than  the  following  speech  made  by 
poor  old  Lieutenant  Bowlmg  in  hopeful 
mood?  He  thinks  he  can  help  Rode- 
rick : — 

"  For,"  says  Bowling,  **  the  beadle  of  the  Ad- 
miralty is  my  good  friend ;  and  he  and  one  of  the 
under-derks  are  sworn  brothers,  and  that  under- 
derk  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with  one  of  the  upper- 
derks,  who  is  very  well  known  to  the  Under-Se- 
cretary, who,  upon  his  recommendation,  I  hope, 
will  recommend  my  af!air  to  the  First  Secretary ; 
and  he,  again,  will  speak  to  one  of  the  Lords  in 
my  behalf :  so  that,  you  see,  I  do  not  want  friends 
to  assist  me  on  occasion." 

No  wonder  that  when  Roderick  next 
enquires  after  his  good  imcle  at  the  "  Union 
Flag  in  Wapping"  (fancy  looking  for  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  thereabouts  in  our 
dayh,  he  finds  that  his  "interest"  has 
failed  to  get  him  anything,  and  that  he  ha& 
gone  to  sea  as  mate  of  a  merchant  ship»^ 
Here  we  have  one  of  those  touches  of  fic- 
tion which  are  also  jets  of  light  thrown  on 
history.  When  the  first  man-of-war  Nel- 
son served  in  was  paid  off  he  was  sent  in 
a  merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  contracted  such  a  dislike  to  the  Navy 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  imcle,. 
Captain  Suckling,  could  induce  him  to  re- 
turn to  it  The  master  of  that  merchant 
ship,  Rathbone,  was  an  excellent  seaman, 
and  had  risen  to  be  what  we  now  call  a 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  but  had  left  it 
for  Bowling's  reasons.  The  influence  of 
Rathbone  had  given  to  Nelson  a  bias 
which — ^had  Captain  Suckling  not  been  his 
imcle  and  a  man  of  superior  tact,  to  boot 
— ^might  have  turned  away  from  the  service 
him  who  beareth  a  name  above  every 
name  in  its  glorious  annals. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  the 
"  kindly  Scot,"  who  tells  us  that  he  had . 
seen  all  the  lakes  in  Europe,  and  preferred 
Loch  Lomond  to  them  all,  and  who  rests 
at  Leghorn,  far  away  from  the  ancestral 
hearth  which  would  have  devolved  to  him  > 
if  he  had  lived  only  a  few  years  longer.  The 
seamen  whom  he  describes  belonged  to  the  . 
generation  which  had  been  bred  under 
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Benbow  and  Shovel.  The  generation 
which  succeeded  them  fought  under  the 
white  flag  of  Rodney,  or  the  blue  flag  of 
Keppel,  in  battles  the  memory  of  which 
has  been  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  famous 
battles  of  the  great  war  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. But  it  was  not  till  the  heroes  of  the 
latter  struggle  had  passed  away,  or  survived 
only  as  retired  veterans,  that  the  naval 
novel  founded  by  Smollett  reappeared  in 
literature.  It  reappeared  with  a  new  distinct- 
ness of  form.  Smollett  had  created  the 
genre,  as  it  were,  incidentally.  His  first 
object  was  to  take  a  hero  through  a  series 
of  adventures,  after  the  fashion  of  that 
most  amusing  of  all  great  novels,  Gil  Bias, 
And  having  been  at  sea  he  drew  from  his 
experience  with  the  freshness  which  no- 
thing but  experience  can  give.  His  shore 
novels  are  just  as  good  as  his  sea  novels; 
and  he  always  viewed  ship  life  from  the 
stand-point  of  one  who  had  been  somewhat 
amused  by  it,  somewhat  disgusted  by  it, 
and  was  in  no  way  interested  in  it  except 
as  an  observer,  whose  vigorous  sense 
i.(shown  in  many  walks)  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  robust  humor.  Captain  Marry  at, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  his  art  with 
the  eyes  of  a  sea  officer.  The  broad  arrow 
is  visible — ^like  a  water-mark — on  every 
page  of  his  papers.  His  contemporary 
Fenimore  Cooper  differs  fi:om  Smollett 
in  the  same  kind  of  way,  by  looking  on 
sea  life  as  beautiful  and  interesting  for  its 
•  own  sake ;  while  he  differs  firom  Marryat 
in  dwelling  far  less,  and  with  less  know- 
ledge and  detail,  on  the  social  and  profes- 
.  sional  world  of  man-of-war  existence. 

We  do  not  know  that  Cooper  and  Mar- 
.ryat  had  any  influence  upon  each  other; 
nor  is  the  exact  relative  chronology  of  their 
books  a  matter  of  any  importance.  But  it 
is  natural — looking,  as  we  do,  on  Marryat 
as  the  Lord  High  Admiral  (to  employ  an 
appropriate  figure)  of  all  marine  story-tel- 
lers— that  we  should  make  him  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison  by  which  to  measure 
the  class.  We  do  not  say  that  Marryat 
was  a  greater  genius  than  Cooper.  There 
are  many  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who 
would  settle  that  question  in  Cooper's  fa- 
vor, on  the  strength  of  his  Indian  novels 
alone — novels  highly  praised  by  Carlyle, 
who  cares  little  for  fiction ;  and  by  Thacke- 
ray, himself  a  master  in  it  -^  But  with  the 
Indian  novels  we  hare  nothing  to  do  here 
and  now.  And  all  we  claim  fbr  Marryat 
is  the  superior  importance  of  his  nautical 


legacy  to  that  of  Cooper.  He  had  every 
advantage  over  him  in  the  race.  Cooper 
served  for  some  time,  but  Marryat  devoted 
the  best  part  of  his  life  to  service.  And, 
without  disparaging  the  American  glories 
of  the  war  of  1812,  they  will  hardly  be  al- 
lowed to  rival  the  body  of  tradition  which 
the  Englishman  had  to  work  upon.  The 
earlier  American  glories  of  the  War  of 
Independence  were  not  naval.  Indeed, 
when  Cooper,  with  a  laudable  desire  to 
irradiate  that  struggle  with  a  halo  of.  ro- 
mance, wrote  his  famous  Hlot,  he  was 
obliged  to  concentrate  the  deepest  interest 
on  the  figure  of  one  who  was  only  Ameri- 
can (as  he  afterwards  became  Russian  and 
French)  officially,  John  Paul,  who  called 
himself  Paul  Jones.  Except  for  his  ideal 
appearance  in  the  Pilot,  the  stout  Galewe- 
gian  has  been  unfortunate  in  literature. 
Formal  naval  history  treats  him  as  "a 
pirate"  and  "  a  renegade,"  •  and  accuses 
him  of  something  like  mere  plunder ;  while 
the  novel  by  Allan  Cunningham,  of  which 
he  is  the  hero,  is  a  very  bad  one. 

The  Pilot  may  betaken  as  a  worthy 
sample  of  the  maritime  fiction  of  Cooper. 
"  Long  Tom  Coffin  "  is  a  creation  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  our  side  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  for  Cooper  anticipated  Hawthorne 
in  seeking  inspiration  among  native  scenes, 
and  treated  his  countrymen  to  home- 
brewed. Tom  "  was  bom  while  the  boat 
was  crossing  Nantucket  shoals,"  and  loves 
the  sea  as  "  his  native  soil."  He  has  been 
a  whaler  before  being  a  man-of-war's  man, 
and  his  favorite  weapon  continues  to  be  a 
harpoon.  When  the  U.  S.  schooner  Ariel 
sees  a  dead  whale  being  devoured  by 
sharks,  the  sight  makes  Tom  melancholy. 
"  *  If  I  had  the  creatur*  in  Boston  Bay, 
or  on  the  Sandy  Point  of  Munny-Moy, 
't  would  be  the  making  of  me !  But  riches 
and  honor  are  for  the  great  and  lamed; 
and  there's  nothing  left  for  poor  Tom 
Coffin  to  do  but  to  veer  and  haul  on  his 
own  rolling-tackle,  that  he  may  ride  out 
the  rest  of  the  gale  of  life  without  springing 
any  of  his  old  spars.*  *  How  now.  Long 
Tom  ! '  cried  his  officer,  *  these  rocks  and 
cliffs  will  shipwreck  you  on  the  shoals  of 
poetry  yet;  you  grow  sentimental ! '  *  Them 
rocks  might  wrack  any  vessel  that  struck 


*  Battles  of  the  British  Navy.  By  Joseph  Al- 
len, of  Greenwich  Hospital.  A  useful  and  trust- 
worthy book,  whose  author  is  here,  howeTer, 
much  too  hard  upon  Paul  Jones. 
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them/  said  the  literal  coxswain ;  *  and  as 
for  poetry,  I  wants  none  better  than  the 
good  old  song  of  "  Captain  Kid;"  but  it*s 
enough  to  raise  solemn  thoughts  in  a  Cape 
Poge  Indian  to  see  an  eighty-barrel  whale 
devoured  by  shirks ;  *tis  an  awful  waste  of 
property !  I've  seen  the  death  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  creaturs,  though  it  seems  to 
keep  the  rations  of  poor  ola  Tom  as  short 
as  ever.' "     Long  Tom  Coffin  is  the  most 
marked  character  in  the  Pilot — ^perhaps,  in 
all  Cooper's  books  of  the  class.     There 
lacks,  however,  in  all  of  them  the  richness 
and  variety  of  comedy  which  makes  many 
scenes  in  Marryat  as  amusing  as  Pickwick, 
The  pilot  himself,  Gray. — Paul  Jones  pass- 
ing  incognita — has  a  kind    of   theatrical 
gloom  about  him  which  smells  of  the  stage 
lamp.    The  English  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women want  naturalness,  which  is  hardly 
wonderful.     But  where  Fenimore  Cooper 
is  strongest,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  in  his 
descriptions  of  marine  scenery — seascape 
painting,  if  there  be  such  a  term.     In  the 
best  of  these,  the  ships  seem  to  live,  like 
the  human  beings  on  board  them.     You 
see  the  white  foam  froth  on  storm-tossed 
slate-colored  water.     You  hold  your  breath 
while  the  Yankee  frigate  is  weathering  the 
Devil's  Grip  on  the  Northumberland  coast 
This  poetic  power  breathes  through  all 
Fenimore  Cooper's  tales — the  Red  Rover 
and  the  2wo  Admirals^  not  less  than  the 
Pilot,      One  scene  in  the  Two  Admirals 
has  fixed  itself  in  many 'memories.    The 
officers  who  give  the  book  its  title  are 
joined  in  friendship,  but  divided  in  politics. 
One  is  a  Whig,  the  other  a  Jacobite.  But 
in   a  critical  moment  of  a  great  action, 
when  one  of  the  two  feels  deserted,  the 
bowsprit  of  his  friend's  ship  pushes  through 
the  smoke.     It  is  a  brilliant  artistic  situa- 
tion ;  a  sparkling  point  of  junction,  where 
the  moral  and  physical  picturesque  meet 
like  a  double  star. 

Nelson  used  to  say,  when  people  talked 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  that  he  wanted  "to 
get  Bony  on  a  wind."  So  may  we  say  of 
Cpoper,that  it  is  pleasantest  to  meet  him  in 
blue  water — in  natural  unconventional  life, 
just  as  among  his  Red  Indians.  There  is 
something  stilted  in  his  polished  characters 
and  their  talk.  His  style,  too,  is  often 
prolix  and  fatiguing — a  wordy  style,  with- 
out the  familiar  vivacity  and  easy  vigor 
of  that  of  Marryat.  There  is  a  curious 
anecdote  illustrative  of  this.  When  Nie- 
buhr  was  on  his  death-bed,  but  still  able 


to  read,  light  reading  was  recommendecJ, 
and  they  brought  him  some  novels  of 
Cooper;  but  the  old  scholar,  with  the 
whole  classical  literature  in  his  head,  found 
"  the  verbiage,"  as*  he  said,  intolerable,  and 
called  for — a  yosephus. 

Yet,  when  every  deduction  is  made, 
Fenimore  Cooper  remains  the  only  naval 
novelist  of  that  generation  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  Captain  Marryat,  except  one. 
The  exception  is  remarkable  in  every  way 
— we  speak  of  Michael  Scott,  the  author  of 
Tom  Cringles  Log,  and  The  Cruise  of  the 
"  MUge:' 

Michael  Scott,  like  Cooper,  owed  no- 
thing to  his  contemporary,  Marryat.  So 
little  is  on  record  about  his  history,  that  we 
are  unable  to  say  whether  he  even  served 
afloat,  either  in  the  Navy  or  the  merchant 
service.  He  was  a  merchant  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  returned,  and  settled  in  Glas- 
gow. He  introduced  himself  to  Black- 
wood's  Magazine  by  sending  some  most 
powerful  sketches,  the  success  of  which  en- 
couraged him  to  re-write,  connect,  and  re- 
form them  into  Tom  Cringle,  There  was 
such  an  original  force  and  glow  about  Tom, 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  venera- 
ble Coleridge,  and  it  receives  the  high  and 
rare  meed  of  his  praise  in  the  Table  Talk, 
Mr.  Scott  died  in  Glasgow,  where,  we  be- 
lieve, his  family  held  a  very  good  position, 
many  years  ago,  and  we  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  any  more  of  him  than  that  he 
lived  in  the  West  Indies  and  Glasgow,  and 
was  the  author  of  Tom  Cringle's  Log, 
Great  is  the  influence  of  hazard  in  the  mat- 
ter of  biography !  Three  lines  to  this  man 
of  undoubted  and  original  genius,  in  an 
age  when  we  have  seen  minor  poets  and 
small  preachers  embalmed  in  Lives  big 
enough  for  Milton  and  Luther ! 

We  fancy  that  Michael  Scott  made  fre- 
quent cruises  among  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  consorted  much  with  the  offi- 
cers of  our  men-of-war  on  that  hospitable  sta- 
tion, some  half  a  century  ago.  Interna 
evidence  proves  as  much  as  this ;  and  the  exV 
perience  of  a  man  of  genius  goes  a  hundred 
times  as  far  as  that  of  ordinary  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, life-  is  everywhere  present  in 
Michael  Scott's  delineations ;  nor  are  we 
annoyed  by  those  absurd  blunders  which, 
in  some  sea  songs  and  amateur  descrip- 
tions, vex  the  ear  of  a  naval  man  as  keenr 
ly  as  a  false  quantity  vexes  the  ear  oi  a 
scholar.  The  episode  called  The  Cruise  of 
the  **  Wav^^  is  as  pretty  a  sea  piece  as  a 
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man  could  wish.  You  can  imagine  your- 
self looking  at  a  VandeveWe,  where  the 
ripple  of  the  water  almost  seems  to  stir  the 
canvas,  and  jou  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
v/hen  the  Wave, "  resuming  her  superiority 
in  light  ^-inds,"  has — escaped. 

Michael  Scott  loved  startling  effects; 
loved  to  suspend  an  interest  for  anxious 
moments,  before  letting  it  break  in  ruin,  or 
dissolve  in  harmlessness.  This  quality,  as 
*  Marryat  himself  somewhere  remarks,  was 
effective  to  such  a  degree  in  the  magazine 
form  of  writing,  as  almost  to  injure  the 
author's  books  as  books.  But  too  much 
vigor  and  interest  is  a  capital  fault,  the 
rather  that  Michael  Scott's  agitating  stories 
were  not  produced  like  mechanical  tricks, 
but  reflected  the  real  character  of  the  lands 
and  seas  which  he  had  roamed  over  and 
rested  in.  We  have  tropical  scenery  and 
tropical  passions ;  a  life  of  jollity,  with  Death 
waiting  invisible  at  table  in  the  livery  of 
Yellow  Jack.  Slavery,  piracy,  pestilence, 
joviality,  are  all  there  in  turns.  But  the 
men  you  meet  are  quite  human  and  natu- 
ral— not  stage  demons,  but  quaint  humor- 
ists and  oddities,  some  of  them,  such  as 
might  easily  have  been  found  in  Glasgow 
in  that  age,  mixing  the  rum  punch  for 
which  Glasgow  was  famous  with  limes  that 
grew  on  their  own  West  Indian  estates. 
When  Tom  Cringle  recovers  from  the 
fever  crisis,  his  friend  pulls  down  the  win- 
dow-blind, but  not  too  quick  for  Tom  to 
see  a  coffin  which  has  been  waiting  for 
him  on  the  balcony.  In  such  a  climate, 
and  while  the  life  led  was  more  reckless 
than  it  is  now,  Death  was  viewed  with 
something  of  that  familiarity  which  lies 
near  to  contempt.  And  his  Majesty  re- 
turned it,  for  he  thought  nothing  of  tap- 
ping planter  or  post-captain  on  the  shoul- 
der, while  they  were  sitting  over  their  san- 
garee.  Of  the  old  West  Indian  life,  with 
its  dangers  and  pleasures,  its  duels,  cruises, 
flirtations,  and  hospitable  homes  in  the 
picturesque  mountains,  Michael  Scott  will 
always  remain  the  best  and  completest  lim- 
ner. Not  even  the  exquisite  fun  and 
bright  naval  interest  drawn  by  Marryat 
from  that  region  of  the  world  will  outlive 
the  pungent,  and  yet  poetic  vividness  of 
the  Glasgow  merchant's  stories. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain  Marryat, 
published  lately  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ross  Church,  has  awakened  much  of  the 
old  interest  which  gathered  round  the  nov- 
elist sea  kmg — the  Rollo  of  naval  romance 


— from  twent\'-five  to   thirty  years  aga 
Circumstances  much  to  be  regretted  make 
the  biography  more  meagre  than  one  would 
like  to  see  it     But  it  is  very  pleasant  read- 
ing, thoroughly  authentic,  executed  with 
the  best  taste  and  feeling,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  enables  us,  with  the  assistance  of 
our  very  old  friends,  the  novels  and  other 
writings  of  Captain  Marryat  himself,  to 
realise  him  to  our  imagination.     One  of 
the    somewhat    melandioly  pleasures  of 
middle  age  is  to  go  deliberately  through 
the  novels  which  turned  your  head  when 
you  were  a  boy,  and  to  see  how  you  like 
them.     Often  the  result  of  the  experiment 
is  to  make  you  sorry  you  undertook  it    But 
Marryat  bears  the  test.    To  be  sure,  he  no 
longer  gives  you  a  wild  longing  to  breathe 
the  free  air  of  the  ocean.     You  have  long 
since  reconciled  yourself  to  the  fact  that 
yoiu:  flag  will  never  be  seen  flying  from 
any  mast-head,  nor  saluted  with  fifteen 
guns  from  any  saluting  battery.     Perhaps, 
too,  the  physical  changes  of  life  indispose 
you  to  attempt  ascending  to  a  top,  even  by 
Lubber's  Hole,  much  less  by  the  futtock- 
shrouds.     But  you  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
your  Marryat  without  wondering  at  your 
old  enthusiasm,  and,  above  all,  without 
being  ashamed  of  it.     This  man  did  you 
no  harm  with  sensuality  disguised  as  senti- 
mentalism,  or  philosophy  empty  and  gaudy 
as  toy-bladders.     He  stirred  yom:  blood, 
not  by  putting  drugs  into  it,  but  as  exercise 
stirs  it,  as  fresH  air  stirs  it     Patriotism, 
manliness,  firm  friendship,  good  faith,  kind- 
liness— these  are  Marryat's  "  ideals ; "  and 
the  scenes  on   which    they  appear    arc 
bathed  in  the  jolliest  humor — the  humor  of 
common  life,  and  everyday  sympathy,  ex- 
hilarating as  sunshine  itself.     His  genius 
had  that  healthiness  which  has  been  so 
well  pointed  out  by  a  great  critic  as  the 
characteristic  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     And 
he  had  this  advantage  over  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  Smollett,  that  he  did  not  drift 
away  to  sea  by  mere  accident  or  misfortune, 
but  chose  the  career  for  himself  as  the 
career  after  his  own  heart.     Everything 
favored  him.    He  was  of  an  honorable  and 
opulent  family,  able  to  start  him  well  in 
life ;  and,  having  resolved  with  his  whole 
energy  to  be  started  in  the  Navy,  he  be- 
gan service  as  one  of  Cochrane's  midship- 
men.    This  was  itself  a  miracle  of  luck ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Marryat 
would  have  taken  so  heartily  to  the  pro- 
fession if  he  had  made  his  first  acquain- 
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tance  with  it  under  the  kind  of  captains  of 
whom  he  has  left  satirical  etchings. 

Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  was  at  that  time — 1806 — ^in  his 
prime.  He  had  missed  the  great  general 
actions  in  his  first  years  afloat,  by  being  on 
the  North  American  station,  away  firom  the 
seat  of  the  war.  But  he  hardly  got  even  a 
small  command  before  he  was  known  all 
over  the  Mediterranean  as  an  officer  of  a 
singular  originality.  There  were  plenty  of 
fire-eaters  to  whom  the  grave  and  gentle 
CoUingwood  ("  with  a  hundred  pennants 
under  him,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Levant") 
used  to  give  excellent  advice  when  he 
despatched  them  on  commands.  But 
Cochrane  combined  with  their  extreme 
daring  a  scientific  coolness  and  calculation 
which  doubled  its  value  while  it  neutralised 
its  exaggerations.  In  1801  he  took  a 
Spanish  vessel  of  300  men  and  32  guns,  in 
a  gun-brig  of  52  men  and  14  guns.  This 
brig  was  the  Speedy y  of  which  he  tells  us, 
in  his  Autobiography y  that  he  could  carry  a 
whole  broadside  of  her  4-pounders  in  his 
great-coat  pockets.  Afterwards,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  command  of  the 
Pallas  frigate,  and  passed  fi-om  her  to  the 
Imperieusey  where  he  had  Marryat  for  one 
of  his  youngsters,  as  we  have  said.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  two  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual men  in  the  Navy  of  their  time  in  so 
near  and  important  a  relation.  Marryat 
owed  to  Cochrane  not  his  sea-training  on- 
ly, but  the  model  of  some  of  his  happiest 
creations  as  an  artist.  Frank  Mildmay 
might  be  freely  drawn  upon  for  historical 
material  by  any  biographer  of  Lord 
Dundonald;  while  the  Imperieuse  herself 
is  seen  gliding  like  a  phantom  vessel 
through  many  of  the  novels ;  and  we  often 
fancy  we  are  getting  a  glimpse  of  her  old 
commander  in  the  features  of  those  high- 
spirited  officers  whom  Marryat  loved  to 
draw. 

The  activity  of  Cochrane  in  the  Imperi- 
euse was  as  wonderful  as  his  genius.  Mar- 
ryat was  "  in  fifty  engagements  "  of  one 
kind  or  another  while  he  belonged  to  her. 
The  frigates  were,  during  the  great  war,  the 
Uhlans  of  the  fleet.  They  pressed  on 
everywhere,  burning  powder  under  the 
enemy's  nose,  and  keeping  the  communi- 
cations open.  We  had  thjgm,  at  one  time, 
within  signalling  distance  of  each  other, 
from  off  Plymouth  to  off"  Brest.  They 
were  the  great  schools  of  adventure  and 
of  the  romantic  side  of  naval  experience ; 


for  the  line-of-battle  ships  passed  years  in 
wearisome  blockades,  trying  to  the  diges- 
tion and  the  temper,  though  when  their 
day  did  come,  a  general  action  had  a 
splendor  about  it  which  illuminated  every- 
body present,  more  or  less,  for  life.  The 
most  remarkable  part,  perhaps,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Imperieuse  while  Cochrane  had 
her  was  her  service  on  the  Catalonian  coast 
of  Spain,  assisting  the  Spaniards  against  the 
French  invaders.  We  have  jottings  from 
Marryat's  log  during  this  campaign  (for 
Cochrane's  men  were  as  good  ashore  as 
afloat)  in  Mrs.  Ross  Church's  Life,  Trini- 
dad Castle,  Rosas,  was  held  by  British 
seamen  against  French  troops  in  a  man- 
ner which  drew  warm  praise  fi*om  Lord 
CoUingwood.  And  as  CoUingwood  did 
justice  to  Cochrane,  so  did  Cochrane  to 
his  officers.  He  made  particular  mention 
of  Marryat  in  a  despatch  of  that  period — 
December,  1808 — which  was  a  capital 
balsam,  we  may  be  sure,  for  three  wounds 
which  the  mid  had  received  in  the  course 
of  the  operations. 

Lord  Cochrane  left  the  Imperieuse  early 
in  1809;  but  Marryat  remained  in  her, 
and  was  in  an  explosion  boat  in  the  famous 
attack  on  the  French  flefet  in  Basque 
Roads  that  spring.  We  need  not  follow 
him,  in  detail,  through  the  various  cruises 
of  the  next  few  years ;  but  we  shall  note 
them  in  succession,  that  the  reader  may 
have  a  clpe  to  the  scenes  where  the  novel- 
ist made  studies  for  his  art,  while  the  offi- 
cer mastered  his  profession.  We  find  him 
in  the  Low  Countries  (winter  of  i8oj), 
the  Mediterranean  (1810),  West  Indies 
and  North  America  (i8ii-i2)^-at  which 
last  date  he  was  made  a  lieutenant — ^West 
Indies  again  (1813),  and  in  1815  he  re- 
turned home  in  bad  health,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  commander.  The  peace  now 
consigned  him,  for  a  time,  to  half-pay,  and 
studies  of  a  scientific  character.  Trained 
in  active  service,  distinguished  for  gaUant- 
ry  in  war,  tempest,  and  the  saving  of  lives 
from  drowning,  he  now  began  to  show  ta- 
lents which  do  not  necessarily  accompany 
professional  skiU,  but  the  first  direction  of 
which  was  in  professional  tracks.  Hence 
his  code  of  signals,  his  wish  to  be  em- 
ployed in  voyages  of  discovery  and  sur- 
ve3dng,  his  election  to  the  Royal  Society. 
And  now,  too,  began  to  fly  about  speci- 
mens of  a  talent  which,  in  another  and 
higher  form,  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
to  delight  many  thousands.     He  had  a 
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'notable  knack  at  c  aricatures,  and  his  hu- 
mor with  the  pencil  made  a  success  before 
his  humor  with  the  pen. 

Having  married,  in  1819,  Catherine 
Shairp,  of  the  good  Scottish  family  of 
Shairp  of  Houston,  he  obtained,  next  year, 
the  command  of  the  Beaver  sloop.  He 
was  at  St.  Helena  when  Napoleon  died, 
and  he  made  a  sketch  of  the  great  Empe- 
ror as  he  lay  dead  on  his  camp-bed,  which 
was  engraved  both  in  France  and  England. 
He  brought  the  despatches  announcing 
Napoleon's  death  home  in  the  Rosario^  to 
which  he  had  exchanged  from  the  Beaver, 
The  Rosario  was  with  the  squadron  which 
took  the  remains  of  Queen  Caroline  from 
Harwich  to  the  Continent ;  and  she  then 
went  cruising  against  the  smugglers  in  the 
Channel.  Silently  pencilling  the  grave 
lineaments  of  Napoleon  composed  in  the 
eternal  stillness — hunting  luggers  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Start  Point — what  a 
variety  of  experience  was  here !  And  one 
sees  very  clearly,  in  studying  Marryat's 
Life  —  as  a  natural  complement  of  his 
books — that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
throw  themselves  heartily  into  every  occu- 
pation that  comes  in  their  way.  There  is 
a  despatch  of  his  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  against  smuggling,  where  he  goes 
into  questions  of  tubs,  revenue  cutters,  &c., 
with  regular  gusto.  He  liked  to  discuss 
the  intellectual  bearings  of  every  branch 
of  the  very  varied  duties  of  the  Navy;  and 
at  this  time — 1822 — he  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  Impressfneni,  intended  to  show 
how  it  might  be  abolished.  The  subject 
was  a  sore  one ;  and  a  cunning,  clever 
man,  with  an  eye  to  getting  on  in  the  ser- 
vice, would  have  given  it  "  a  wide  berth," 
as  the  sea-phrase  goes.  But  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  was  not  that  kind  of  man,  being,  in  the 
first  place,  too  honest,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  too  proud,  for  the  ignoble  kind  of 
caution  which  belongs  to  inferior  natures. 

His  active  naval  career  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  But  he  was  first  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  Burmese  War  of 
1 823- 1 824,  where  he  took  part  as  com- 
mander of  H.M.S.  Larne,  His  wife  ac- 
companied him  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
she  remained  at  Madras  while  her  husband 
joined  the  expedition  at  Rangoon.  In 
May,  1824,  the  military  forces  from  Cal- 
cutta, under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  as- 
sembled at  the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon 
river,  in  company  with  the  I^ff^^  Com- 
modore Granty  the  Lame^  the  Sophie^  and 


the  rest  of  the  squadron.  Commodore 
Grant  having  gone  away  in  ill  health  for 
change  of  air.  Captain  Marry  at  was  in 
command  when  Rangoon  town  was  taken. 
Then  began  a  sad  loss  firom  cholera  and 
fever,  and  Marryat  suffered  much  from 
fever  himself.  But  the  work  was  carried 
on,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  the  pestilential 
air  from  the  swamps.  Armed  boats 
pierced  the  Irrawaddy.  Stockades  — 
toughest  products  of  Oriental  vegetation 
— were  stormed,  the  Burmese  boats  and 
canoes  were  carried  by  boarding,  the  ene- 
my jumping  into  the  water  and  making 
for  the  jungle.  In  September  the  sailor's 
old  malady — scurvy — broke  out  in  the 
Lame^  and  she  went  away  to  Penang, 
being  succeeded  in  the  naval  command  by 
the  Arachne^  Captain  Chads.  Fror^  Pe- 
nang  Captain  Marryat  writes  to  his  bro- 
ther Samuel  that  his  men  have  "in  the 
course  of  five  months  undergone  a  seve- 
rity of  service  almost  unequalled."  "  I," 
he  goes  on,  "  have  gained  credit  in  the 
business,  as  the  despatches  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief fully  prove.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  I  could  have  lasted  much 
longer.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Ad- 
miralty will  publish  my  despatches,  hui^ 
being  no  favorite  there  ^probably  not ;  but  I 
think — after  having  had  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  armed  and  unarmed,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sail;  afler  having  suc- 
ceeded in  everything,  and  with  the  small 
number  of  men  allowed  to  a  sloop  of  war 
having  done  the  duty  of  at  least  three  or 
four  frigates — that  they  must  give  me  my 
promotion.  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  any 
one  in  favor  would  be  not  only  promoted, 
but. made  a  C.B." 

At  this  point  of  her  pleasant  loyal  his- 
tory Marryat's  daughter  tells  a  ghost  stoxy 
which,  though  of  a  type  sufficiently  fami- 
liar, is  so  circumstantially  authenticated  as 
to  deserve  special  record.  Marryat  never 
again  saw  the  brother  to  whom  the  letter 
we  have  quoted  from  was  sent.  Samuel 
Marryat  died  before  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land.    But — 

He  used  to  relate  how,  when  lying  in  his  berth 
one  nighti  and  wide  awake,  Samuel  entered  his 
cabin,  and  walking  up  to  his  side,  said,  "  Fred, 
I  sun  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  dead."  So 
vivid  was  the  impression  made,  that  Captain  Mmr* 
ryat  leaped  out  of  his  berth,  and,  finding  tJhat  the 
figure  had  vanished,  wrote  down  the  hour  and 
day  of  its  appearance.  On  reaching  England 
after  the  war,  the  first  letter  put  into  his  hand 
was  to  announce  his  brother's  deaths  which  had 
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taken  place  at  the  very  time  when  lie  fancied  iie 
was  present  with  him. 

What  does  the  reader  say  to  this  story 
— which  we  could  match  from  the  recol- 
lections of  old  shipmates  and  messmates, 
now  become  ghosts,  many  of  them — the 
good  fellows — in  their  turn  ?  "  Remains 
of  the  Rangoon  fever — an  imaginative, 
affectionate,  over -worked  nature  —  half 
dreaming,"  "  But  the  date  ?  "  "A  co- 
incidence !"  No  doubt,  but  there  is  pre- 
cisely the  mystery,  which  calling  it  a  co- 
incidence in  no  degree  explains. 

To  return  to  the  world  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Refreshed  and  comforted  by  her 
stay  at  Penang,  the  Lame  returned  to 
Rangoon,  and  was  detached,  with  the 
Sophie  sloop  under  her,  to  co-operate  with 
troops  in  the  Bassein  river.  Here,  again, 
the  captain  did  his  duty,  though  we  have 
no  space  to  do  justice  to  the  work.  In 
the  spring  of  1825,  Commodore  Grant 
died,  and  Marryat  was  appointed  to  the 
Tees,  There  was  a  mysterious  delay  in 
the  confirmation  of  this  appointment,  by 
which  as  many  as  twenty-four  officers  who 
should  have  been  his  juniors  obtained  su- 
periority over  him.  But  having  paid  off 
the  Tees^  at  home,  in  1826,  he  was  posted, 
and  became  post-captain  and  C.B.  in  1827. 
A  tender  association  belongs  to  the  home- 
ward voyage  of  the  Tees,  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  young  hero  of  that  ad- 
mirable story — in  the  first  class  of  his  sto- 
ries— The  Kin^s  Own.  It  appears  that 
the  picture  of  him  as  a  little  boy  of  six — the 
perfection  of  childish  beauty — dressed  in 
mimic  imitation  of  a  man-of-war's  man, 
was  taken  firom  Marryat's  own  little  son, 
Willy,  who  came  home  with  him  in  his 
ship  from  the  East  Indies.  Poor  Willy 
died  at  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  father's 
deep  and  lasting  sorrow,  but  in  the  great 
national  portrait  gallery  of  our  British  fic- 
tion he  has  his  own  place. 

Marryat  was  only  once  in  command  as 
a  post -captain.  He  had  the  Ariadne  fi:om 
1828  to  1830,  and  was  employed  in  her 
on  what  is  called  "particular  service," 
which  is  generally  diplomatic  work — a 
kind  of  duty  more  performed  by  naval 
men  than  is  generally  known.  On  board 
the  Ariadne  he  finished  his  first  novel, 
Frank  Mildmay ;  or,  the  Naval  Officer, 
and  also  The  King^s  Own,  or  most  of  it, 
as  we  gather  fi-om  the  opening  of  its  forty- 
ninth  chapter.  Frank  Mildmay  is  auto- 
biography under  a  mask  of  fiction,  that  is 


to  say,  the  sea  adventures  are  the  author's 
own,  while  the  character  of  the  hero  pre- 
tends to  no  such  reality.  Frank  Mildmay 
was  published  in  1829  and  The  Kings 
Own  in  1830.  They  were  immediately 
successful.  Washington  Irving,  with  his 
fine  delicate  intellect  and  kindly  sympa- 
thetic nature,  was  one  of  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  new  writer.  "  You  have  a  glo- 
rious field  before  you,"  he  says,  "  and  one 
in  which  you  cannot  have  many  competi- 
tors, as  so  very  few  unite  the  author  to  the 
sailor.  I  think  the  chivalry  of  the  ocean 
quite  a  new  region  of  fiction  and  romance, 
and  to  my  taste  one  of  the  most  captivating 
that  could  be  explored."  The  period  of 
Marryat's  appearance  was  favorable  to 
this  prediction.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
made  fiction  at  once  noble  and  lovely, 
and  the  taste  for  it  was  become  universal. 
Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  only 
just  begun  to  write,  and,  however  bril- 
liantly, not  at  all  in  a  vein  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  new  naval  man.  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  had  not  begun,  and  were 
young  men  whose  fame  lay  some  years 
ahead.  The  traditions  of  the  great  war, 
meanwhile,  were  still  recent  and  lively,  and 
many  of  its  old  heroes  were  in  active  ser- 
vice and  high  commands;  while  many 
more  were  grumbling,  unemployed  (often 
with  much  justice),  over  their  rum  and 
water,  but  full  of  recollections  which  kept 
the  old  flame  alive  in  a  thousand  English 
towns  and  villages.  Here,  then,  was  Mar- 
ryat, in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  with  twenty- 
three  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  sea 
service  at  his  back,  and  all  the  various 
knowledge  which  such  a  career  implies  in 
the  case  of  a  man  of  parts.  For,  some  so- 
called  literary  critics,  who,  annoyed  by 
his  success,  and  galled  by  his  indepen- 
dence and  straight  hard  hitting,  were  oc- 
casionally insolent  about  "quarter-deck 
authors,"  did  not  understand  the  position. 
They  knew  no  more  how  far  a  man-of-war 
was  a  school  of  culture  than  they  knew 
how  to  put  her  about  or  to  mark  her  lead- 
line. Yet,  common  sense  might  have 
shown  them  that  the  opportunities  for 
studying  character,  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, languages,  manners,  were  endless  in 
such  a  life ;  that  the  practice  of  wandering 
over  the  planet  by  the  help  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  pole-star,  the  chronometer,  nau- 
tical almanack,  chart,  and  log,  was  itself 
a  splendid  discipline  of  the  intelligence ; 
and  that  the  many  quiet  hours  in  the  or- 
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dinary  life  of  every  ship  gave  the  amplest 
time  for  reading  and  reflection.  We  our- 
selves well  remember  a  sixteen- gun  brig 
whose  commander  had  a  better  library  in 
his  cabin  than  it  has  often  been  our  for- 
tune to  see  in  the  houses  of  literary,  or 
even  of  reverend  gentlemen.  Nay,  we 
undertake  to  maintain  that  there  are  not 
three  men  now  living  who  write  more 
beautiful  English  than  Lord  Collingwood ; 
or  more  lively,  practical,  expressive  Eng- 
lish than  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  and 
despatches  of  Lord  Nelson.  "The  Ad- 
miral," writes  Nelson  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  is  chiefly  employed  in  learning  the  fid- 
dle, from  which  it  results  that  the  squadron 
is  damnably  out  of  tune."  Could  the  po- 
sition be  better  hit  off"  than  in  this  flake  of 
sea-salt  spray?  We  attribute  the  excel- 
lent writing  of  so  many  sea  officers,  such 
as  Collingwood,  Nelson,  Brenton,  Basil 
Hall,  and  Marryat  himself,  partly  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  partly  also  to  the  very  impor- 
tant fact — that  what  books  a  man  finds  to 
read,  who  is  fond  of  reading  afloat,  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  famous  old  models — good 
for  brain,  heart,  and  style.  As  for  light 
reading,  the  best  of  it,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  novels  or  periodicals,  goes  as 
regularly  on  board  our  squadrons  as  their 
quarter-casks  of  sherry  or  their  fresh  milk. 
And  there  are  worse  educations  than — if 
you  have  a  turn  that  way — reading  Ho- 
race with  a  naval  instructor,  in  sight  of  the 
Athens  where  Horace  learned  to  write. 
Marryat  had  made  good  use,  the  reader 
may  be  sure,  of  his  watch  below. 

Let  us  observe,  too,  another  advantage 
Marryat  had  in  equipping  himself  for  the 
literary  part  of  his  career.  A  ship  is  a  lit- 
tle world  in  itself,  where  a  handful  of  offi- 
cers form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  but  an 
aristocracy  constantly  occupied  with  its 
people,  their  duties,  troubles,  and  amuse- 
ments, ruling  them,  advising  them,  sympa- 
thising with  them.  The  naval  officer, 
then,  a  gentleman  among  gentlemen,  as 
officer,  is  also  a  seaman  among  seamen,  as 
officer  likewise.  He  is  not  a  man  of  nar- 
row class  and  caste  prejudices,  however 
much  he  may  value  the  nobUza  obligd 
which  Spanish  hidalgos  only  talk  about 
Marryat  is  as  much  at  home  with  Swin- 
burne the  quartermaster,  Poor  Jack,  Jacob 
Faithful,  and  Old  Tom,  as  with  the 
haughty  Captain  Delmar,  or  the  inflexible 
Captain  M .    Homo  sum  is  his  motto, 


quite  as  much  as  that  of  B6ranger  or 
Dickens.  We  believe  that  this  hearty  hu- 
manity of  his — this  sympathy,  which  is  the 
moral  basis  of  all  real  humor,  especially — 
had  much  to  do  with  his  popularity.  AH 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  took  pleasure 
in  his  tales,  strange  as  were  the  conditions 
of  life— embracing  the  very  technicalities 
occasionally— of  a  new  element  He  was 
a  novelist  of  the  sea,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
sea  fi-om  the  point  of  observation  of  the 
service.  All  the  odd  characters  bred  un- 
der the  flag — in  a  way  of  living  into  which 
the  ordinary  life  of  mankind  only  entered 
as  an  episode  occasionally  when  they  hap^ 
pened  to  be  paid  off — came  trooping  at 
his  call,  as  we  may  fancy  them  descending 
from  Noah's  Ark.  T7u  Kin^s  Own  first 
showed  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  pow- 
ers— their  manly  vigor  in  serious,  their 
firee-andeasy  fun  in  playful  writing.  The 
opening  chapters  on  the  mutiny  of  1707, 
the  cruise  of  the  daring  smuggler,  in  whidi 
the  young  hero  Willy  is  forced  to  serve  by 
accident^  are  full  of  a  careless  strength. 
But  a  masterpiece  in  that  graver  manner 
is  the   deliberate    sacrifice  by  the  stem 

Captain  M of  his  frigate  Aspasia^  of 

himself,  and  his  ship's  company,  on  a  lee 
shore — solely  that  he  may  drive  to  ruin 
a  French  line-of-battle  ship.  It  is  a  won- 
derful picture  of  the  super-heroic  devotion 
of  the  old  service,  and  of  the  force  which 
a  master-spirit  can  exercise  upon  men 
trained  to  obedience  and  devotion.  To 
make  extracts  would  be  to  mutilate  it  We 
would  only  note  the  gradual  rising  of  the 
author's  power  with  the  rising  of  the  dan- 
ger— as  the  frigate  goes  plunging  through 
tempest,  and  lightning,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  land  with  its  roaring  surf;  but  ever 
chasing  the  enemy,  and,  by  judicious  shots, 
preventing  him  raising  the  jury-mast,  his 
only  chance  of  salvation.  At  last,  the 
"  master  "  (navigating  lieutenant)  ventures 
to  remonstrate,  but  the  pitiless  reasoning 

of  Captain  M is  not  shaken  by  him. 

The  master,  having  conferred  with  the 
other  officers,  tries  it  again;  and  we  find 
that  we  must  give  a  fi-agment  or  two  of 
their  dialogue : 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  if  wc  continue  to  stand  on,  we 
shall  lose  the  frigate,"  said  he,  respectfully  toudi- 
ing  his  hat. 

"  Beit  «o,"  replied  Captain  M ;  "  the  ene- 
my will  lose  a  line-of-battle  ship;  our  countrr 
will  be  the  gainer  when  the  account  is  balanced.'' 

The  master  urges  that  there  are  other 
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considerations — ^the  superior  moral  value 
of  the  English  ship's  company,  and  the 
English  captain. 

**  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  which,  as  it  is 
only  feather-weight,  I  will  sillow  to  be  thrown  into 
the  scale.  But  1  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  consi- 
der war  but  as  a  game  of  chess,  and  will  never 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  a  knight  for  a  castle.  Provided 
that  castle  is  lost,  Mr.  Pearce,  this  little  knight-er- 
rant  shall  bear  her  company." 

*•  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Pearce,  again  touch- 
ing his  hat,  ''as  master  of  this  ship,  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  state  my  opinion." 

**  You  have  done  your  duty,  Mr.  Pearce,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it ;  but  I  have  also  my  duties  to 
perform.  One  of  them  is  not  to  allow  the  lives  of 
one  ship's  company,  however  brave  and  well-dis- 
ciplined, to  interfere  with  the  general  interests  of 
the  country  we  contend  for.  When  a  man  enters 
His  Majesty's  service,  his  life  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  his  own.  .  .  .  If  we  are  lost,  there 
will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  collecting  another 
ship's  company  in  old  England,  as  brave  and  as 
good  as  this.  Officers  as  experienced  are  anx- 
iously waiting  for  emplojrment ;  and  the  Admiralty 
will  have  no  trouble  in  selecting  and  appointing 
as  good,  if  not  a  better,  captain. 

The  crisis  soon  follows  after  this  speech. 
The  French  ship  rolls  gunwale  imder; 
loses  her  last  mast ;  strikes. 

"Nothing  can  save  her  now,  sir,"  said  the 
master. 

"No,"  replied  the  captain.  "We  have  done 
our  work,  and  must  now  try  to  save  ourselves." 

But  it  is  too  late.  And  soon  arrives  a 
terrible  scene.  One  of  the  men  attempts 
to  get  a  quarter-boat  ready  for  lowering, 
in  spite  of  the  captain's  orders.     Captain 

M seizes  a  boarding  pike,  which  flies 

straight  at  the  man's  heart,  and  sends  him 
into  the  sea. 

"  My  lads,"  said  Captain  M ^  emphatically, 

addressing  the  men,  who  beheld  the  scene  with 
dismay,  "  as  long  as  one  plank — ay,  omt  tooth-pick 
—of  this  vessel  swims,  I  command,  and  will  be 
obeyed.  .  .  ,  And  now  farewell,  my  brave 
fellows,  for  we  are  not  all  likely  to  meet  again." 

This — ^very  imperfectly  abridged  here — 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  dramatic  scenes 
of  Marryat.  There  are  people,  probably, 
who  would  think  Captain  M 's  con- 
duct quixotic,  and  so  forth ;  but,  perhaps, 
that  kind  of  obstinacy  is  obstinacy  in  the 
right  direction.  Upon  the  whole,  we  pre- 
fer it  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  late 
Captain  Snifflm  Kraggles  (an  honorable 
and  M.P.,  if  we  remember  right),  who  is 
said  to  have  steamed  away,  with  undue 
zeal,  from  under  the  batteries  at  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  was  heard  to  make  the  philoso- 
phical observation,  that  everybody  could 
not  bear  "  the  pressure  of  the  times."    Un- 


doubtedly one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
old  service  wasj  that  they  thought  little  of 
danger  of  any  kind,  because,  from  boy- 
hood upwards,  they  had  been  always  at  it. 
The  third  of  Marryat's  novels  was  New- 
ton  Forster^  which  came  out  in  the  Metro- 
politan  Magazine,  the  editorship  of  which 
he  accepted  in  1832.  About  1830-1832, 
the  captain  appears  to  have  thought — 
though  frequently  applying  for  commands 
— that  he  was  destined  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
landsman.  He  had,  at  that  time,  fortune 
of  his  own,  chiefly,  it  would  appear.  West 
Indian  property;  his  novels  were  very 
well  paid ;  and  he  bought  an  estate  of  a 
thousand  acres  in  Norfolk.  He  did  not, 
however,  go  to  his  place,  Langham,  in 
that  county ;  but  lived  in  London,  edited, 
wrote,  travelled  on  the  continent  (still  ob- 
serving and  writing),  and  was  as  busy,  in  a 
very  different  way,  as  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  Imp^rieuse  or  the  Lame,  Peter  Simple, 
the  next  book  in  order  after  Newton  For- 
ster,  was  the  greatest  hit  he  had  yet  made, 
and  well  it  deserved  to  be  so.  The  per- 
petual liveliness,  and  succession  of  adven- 
tures and  incidents,  the  crowd  of  charac- 
ters, at  once  as  amusing  as  caricatures  and 
as  real  as  living  people,  delighted  every- 
body. Indeed,  the  author  was  injured  by 
the  very  opulence  of  his  humor.  Few  saw 
how  the  development  of  the  quiet,  retu-ed 
boy,  mistaken  for  a  dunce,  was  due  to  the 
man-of-war  breedmg  he  got — a  study  of 
its  kind.  As  for  the  comedy  of  "  Peter," 
it  was  simply  irresistible.  Prudes  them- 
selves were  half  choked  in  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  when  they  read  how  the 
dear  little  innocent  lad,  just  out  of  his  fa- 
ther's parsonage,  was  addressed  at  Ports- 
mouth by  the  most  polite  young  ladies, 
"  very  nicely  dressed." 

"Well,  Reefer,"  said  the  first  of  these  (as  Pe- 
ter tells  us),  "  how  are  you  off  for  soap  ?*'  I  was 
astonished  at  the  question,  and  more  so  at  the  in- 
terest which  she  seemed  to  take  in  my  affairs.  I  an- 
swered "Thank  you,  I  am  very  well  off:  I  have 
four  cakes  of  Windsor,  and  two  bars  of  yellow  for 
washing.''  She  laughed  at  my  reply,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  would  walk  home  and  take  a  bit  of 
dinner  with  her.  I  was  astonished  at  this  polite 
offer,  which  my  modestv  induced  me  to  ascribe 
more  to  my  uniform  tr^an  to  my  own  merits. 
.  .  .  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  offer  her 
my  arm.  Just  as  we  passed  the  admiral's  house, 
I  perceived  mv  captain  walking  with  two  of  the 
admiral's  daughters.  I  was  not  a  little  proud  to 
let  him  see  that  I  had  female  acquaintances  as 
well  as  he  had ;  and  as  I  passed  him  with  the 
young  lady  under  my  protection,  I  took  off  my  hat 
and  made  him  a  low  bow.    To  my  surprise,  not 
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only  did  he  not  return  the  salute,  but  he  looked  at 
me  with  a  very  stern  countenance.  I  concluded 
that  he  was  a  very  proud  man,  and  did  not  wish 
the  admiral's  daughters  to  suppose  that  he  knew 
midshipmen  by  sight. 

The  freedom — a  very  innocent  freedom, 
after  all — of  Captain  Marryat's  playful 
moods,  was  only  a  part  of  his  general 
frankness  and  sailor-like  enjoyment  of  a 
laugh.  Only  very  severe  people  shook 
their  heads  at  it,  or  at  the  oaths  of  Mr. 
Chucks,  the  boatswain,  or  at  the  riotous 
fun  of  the  "  Dignity  Ball "  at  Barbadoes. 
Far  deeper  than  what  was  extravagant  in 
such  descriptions  lay  the  essential  morality 
of  all  his  books — reverence  for  natural  su- 
periors, love  of  truth,  friendship,  valor,  en- 
terprise, and  kindliness  toward  the  less  for- 
tunate. Youngsters,  everywhere,  were 
mad  about  Marry at's  novels,  and  their 
charm  brought  spirited  boys  into  the  Navy 
very  much  as  if  they  had  been  a  kind  of 
bounty. 

The  effect  of  these  literary  successes  on 
the  naval  prospects  of  their  author  was 
not  great.  William  the  Fourth  expressed 
some  curiosity  to  see  the  author  of  Peter 
Simple^  and,  as  a  brother  sailor  (after  a 
fashion),  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
something  for  a  man  eminently  deserving 
of  active  employment,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
new  distinction  and  prosperity,  very  eager 
to  get  it.  But  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
monarch  that  this  was  the  Marryat  who 
had  written  against  Impressment ;  and  his 
hasty  exclamation,  "  He  shall  have  no- 
thing !"  was  as  fatal  to  Marry at's  prospects 
as  to  his  own  reputation.  To  be  sure 
"  Silly  Billy,'*  as  he  was  irreverently  called, 
had  little  reputation  to  lose.  If  anybody 
thinks  that  Captain  Marryat,  as  a  mere 
sailor,  was  wrong  in  feeling  bitterly  about 
a  "  sailor  king  "  of  this  kind,  he  should 
turn  to  the  life  of  Palmerston  by  the  late 
Lord  Bulwer  and  Bailing,  and  see  what 
Palmerston  thought  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
duct as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 
"  In  August  (1828),"  our  great  statesman 
writes,  "  the  Duke  of  Clarence  resigned, 
or,  rather,  was  turned  out  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  managed  to  put  himself  quite  in  the 
wrong,  and,  in  fact,  was  half  mad."*  And 
he  goes  on  with  some  instances  of  absur- 
dity, which  are  amusing  enough,  but  for 
which  we  have  no  room.  The  Admi- 
ralty seems  to  have  inherited  some  preju* 

*  Lord  Pdlmirston's  ymm^  (1838),  quoted  in 
Book  VI.  of  Lord  Bulwer  and  Didling. 


dice  against  Marryat  in  successive  Bc>ards, 
for  he  could  never  get  a  ship,  and  his 
good-service  pension  was  delayed  in  some- 
thing like  an  indecent  manner. 

His  fame,  however,  was  assured.     His 
indirect  influence,  even  on  Admiralties^ 
was  great ;  for  suggestions  which  he  threw 
out  in  work  after  work  were   graduaUj 
forced  by  general  opinion  upon  our  curi- 
ous   naval    executive.      When    Marryat 
varied  his  labors  by  a  run  to  the  United 
States    (1837-1839)    he    found    himself 
hailed  there  as  the  "  Wizard  of  the  Sea." 
The  Yankees  were  a  little  shy  of  him  at 
first,  for  he  came  not  long  after   Mrs. 
TroUope,  whom  they  accused  of  treating 
them  unjustly,  because  the  bazaar  which 
she  set  up  at  Cincinnati  had  not  fulfilled 
her  expectations.     But  his  frank  and  gen- 
tlemanly good-humor — which  always  bal- 
anced his  pride,  and  a  certain  resolution  to 
have  his  own  way,  characteristic  of  the 
old  service — disarmed  Brother  Jonathan. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  told  the 
present  writer  that  the  influence  of  Many- 
at's  books  had  been  as  telling  upon  the 
American   as   upon  the  English  marine. 
The  Diary  which   he  published,    of  his 
travels  in  the  States,  is  eminently  reada- 
ble, and  one  of  our  best  books  of  the  kind. 
Shrewdness  seasoned  with  pleasantry  is 
found  there,  as  in  everything  that  came 
firom   his  fertile,   free-flowing  pen.      His 
master-pieces  are  Peter  Simpley  The  Kin^s 
Own,    Jacob  Faithful,  and    Midshipmmk 
Easy,    To  the  second  rank  belong  Perd- 
val  Keene  and  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Fa- 
ther,   There  is  a  third  clasa,  which  we 
need  not  discuss.     The  good    captain's 
family  was  large,  and  his  habits  liberal,  and 
the  temptation  to  write  for  money  was 
strong.     He  had  still,  however,  a  profes- 
sion in  addition  to  the  Navy  and  litera- 
ture.    He  took  latterly  to  farming  his  es- 
tate in  Norfolk,  and  teaching  the  agricul- 
turists their  own  business.      But  he  suc- 
ceeded about  as  well  as  a  Norfolk  squire 
would  have  succeeded  in  beating  the  Art- 
adne  down  from   Portland  Light  to  the 
Lizard,  with  the  wind  making  it  a  "  dead 
thrash "  all  the  way.     It  is  strange   that 
sailors,  who  are  so  peculiarly  severe  upon  * 
outsiders  meddling  with  their  profession, 
should  be  so  very  ready  to  believe  it  easy 
to  master  the  profession  of  everybody  else  1 
Yet  it  is  also  strange  that  their  success 
very  often  astonishes  those  who  begin  by 
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laughing  at  their  experiments.  At  all 
events,  no  social  duty  was  neglected  by 
the  speculative  farmer.  He  is  still  affec- 
tionately remembered  by  the  poor  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  place,  Langham,  and 
he  was  a  good  friend  and  neighbor. 

Marryat*s  last  years  were  occasionally 
clouded  by  trouble.  He  had  written  too 
much,  and  the  sale  of  his  books  fell  off 
The  ruin  of  West  Indian  property  hit  him 
hard.  His  land,  as  may  be  supposed, 
never  paid  as  an  investment.  Finally 
came  one  of  those  strokes  of  fate  which 
make  the  strongest  men  reel.  His  eldest 
son,  Frederick^  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
of  much  promise,  and  of  a  type  of  charac- 
ter very  like  his  father's,  was  lost  in  the 
steam-ship  Avenger.  This  happened  in 
1847.  Less  than  a  year  after — August, 
1848 — he  himself  passed  away.  His  only 
surviving  son,  Frank,  followed  him  to  the 
grave  in  1855.  This  was  pleasant,  good- 
looking  Frank  Marryat  of  the  Vanguard, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Samarang;  whose 
cheerful  laugh  still  rings  faintly  in  our 
memory,  as  we  remember  it  ringing  when 
we  last  saw  him  racing  his  cutter  against 
that  of  another  line-of-battle  ship,  after 
helping  a  merchant  vessel  that  had  gone 
aground  near  Tenedos.  Frank  left  the 
Navy,  and  went  to  California,  about  which 
he  wrote  a  capital  book  of  travels  called 
Mountain  and  Molehiils,  But  yellow  fe- 
ver undermined  his  constitution,  and  he 
sank  in  consumption  still  young.  The 
novelist  is  now  represented  in  the  female 
line  only. 

Our  object  in  this  paper  being  to  illus- 
trate the  naval  novel  as  a  genus,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  characters  and  plots  even 
of  Marryat,  the  best  specimen  of  that  ge- 
nus. Indeed,  his  is  not  a  kind  of  creation 
which  calls  for  such  analysis.  He  deals 
with  broad  general  nature,  and  with  eccen- 
tric varieties  of  that  nature.  His  books 
are  full  of  the  light  of  cpmmon  day.  His 
heroines  are  simple,  faithful,  good-looking 
lasses,  made  to  be  kissed  and  not  to  be 
dissected.  His  situations  are  generally 
dependent  for  effect  on  the  interest  arising 
from  adventure,  rather  than  on  moral 
interest.  Sometimes  his  tragedy  degene- 
rates into  the  melodramatic.  Sometimes, 
too,  his  comedy  verges  on  the  grotesque, 
or  has  just  a  suggestion  of  being  like  game 
too  long  kept — a  little  "high."  But  his 
moral  influence,  we  repeat,  is  as  sound  as 


oak.     He  keeps  always  well  to  windward 
of  corruption. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  review  of 
all  the  sea  novels  produced  by  those  who 
would  fain  have  been  Marryat*s  rivals,  but 
were  only  his  imitators,  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. The  great  mass  of  them,  ev*n  of 
those  that  had  considerable  cleverness, 
are  forgotten.  Who  now  reads  Cavendish, 
or  its  successors  ?  Who  cares  for  Rattlin 
the  Reefer?  Who  knows  whether  Top- 
Sail  Sheet  Blocks  was  written  by  Captain 
Chamier,  or  Captain  Glascock?  These 
men  had  all  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
nautical  life,  and  good  "  pickings"  might, 
no  doubt,  be  found  in  them  by  a  clever 
carver.  But  they  want  force,  life,  indivi- 
duality. It  is  not  enough  to  have  seen 
what  a  man  of  genius  has  also  seen,  for 
we  must  allow  for  the  range  and  depth  of 
vision ;  indeed,  these  writers  did  Marryat 
some  harm.  They  made  the  public  weary 
of  the  class,  till,  at  last,  the  announcement 
of  a  new  Cheeks  the  Marine,  or  Ben  Bug- 
gins  the  Boatswain,  produced  only  impa- 
tience and  disgust.  The  very  titles  sug- 
gested conventional  tars,  unintelligible 
jargon,  and  the  blue  fire  and  sham  cut- 
lasses of  inferior  theatres.  Marryat  will 
live,  as  Smollett  has  lived ;  but  any  writer 
aiming  at  a  success,  independent  of  Mar- 
ryat and  his  (unworthy)  school  of  imita- 
tors, must  seize  the  spirit  of  the  new  ser- 
vice, as  he  seized,  and  they  only  tried  to 
seize,  the  spirit  of  the  old.  The  best  nov- 
el of  the  admirable  Herman  Melville  we 
take  to  be  The  Whale. 

How  far  such  a  feat  be  possible,  in 
days  which  have  seen  steam  gradually 
superseding  sailing,  and  our  wooden  walls 
slowly  becoming  walls  where  the  wood  is 
less  important  than  the  iron  plating,  is  a 
large  question;  far  too  large  a  question 
to  be  opened  at  the  fag-end  of  an  essay 
already  too  long.  Perhaps,  the  good-na- 
tured reader  will  let  us  try  our  hand  at 
answering  it  some  other  day  ?  We  are  in 
an  age  of  "  transition,"  as  has  been  pretty 
oflen  observed.  Ages  of  transition,  how- 
ever, have  their  own  good  stories ;  and  we 
shall  wind  up  with  one.  Only  the  other 
day,  we  read  in  the  newspapers  the  death 
of  honest  Jack  Polwhele.  Jack  had  seen 
the  great  steam  revolution,  but  could  nev- 
er take  to  it,  nor  realise  it.  At  last  he  got 
a  command — a  small  vessel  of  the  new 
school.  Running  up  the  Tagus,  under 
sail,  but  with  his  fires  all  ready,  Jack  found 
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himself  going  to  knock  against  a  vessel  at  engines.  Bang  came  the  collision !  "  Lord- 
anchor.  He  rushed  wildly  about — to  back  a-mercy ! "  exclaimed  Jack  in  a  tone  of 
his  main-topsail,  to  shorten  sail,  to  do  terror.  "  What  will  the  Commodore  say  ? 
everything  but  what  would  have  settled  /  forgot  I  wor  a  steamer !^^ — Comhill 
the  matter  at  once — stop  her  with  the  Magazine. 
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I  AM  not  shocked  by  failings  in  my  friend, 
For  human  life  's  a  zigzag  to  the  end. 
But  if  he  to  a  lower  plane  descend. 
Contented  there, — alas,  my  former  friend ! 

From  the  little  that's  shown 

To  complete  the  unknown, 
Is  a  folly  we  hourly  repeat ; 

And  for  once,  I  would  say, 

That  men  lead  us  astray, 
Ourselves  we  a  thousand  times  cheat. 

Where  is  the  wise  and  just  man  ?  where 
That  earthly  maiden,  heavenly  fair  ? 
Life  slips  and  passes :  where  are  these  ? 
Friend  ? — Loved  One  ? — I  am  ill  at  ease. 
Shall  I  give  up  my  hope  ?  declare 
Unmeaning  promises  they  were 
That  fed  my  youth,  pure  dreams  of  night. 
And  lofty  thoughts  of  clear  daylight  ? 
I  saw.     I  search  and  cannot  find. 
*  Come,  ere  too  late ! '  'tis  like  a  wind 
Across  a  heath.     BefooPd  we  live. 

— Nay,  Lord,  forsake  me  not ! — forgive  I 

>  • 

Unless  you  are  growing  wise  and  good, 
I  can't  respect  you  for  growing  old ; 

'Tis  a  path  you  would  fain  avoid  if  you  could, 
And  it  means  growing  ugly,  suspicious,  and  cold. 

Deny  not  Love  and  Friendship,  tho*  long  and  vainly  sought ; 
Thy  sad  perpetual  craving  with  deepest  proof  is  fraught. 
Thou  canst  be  friend  and  lover ;  else  why  thy  longing  now  ? 
Canst  thou  be  true  and  tender  ? — of  mortals,  only  thou  ? 

They  are  my  friends 

Who  are  most  mine. 

And  I  most  theirs. 

When  common  cares 
Give  room  to  thoughts  poetic  and  divine. 
And  in  a  psalm  of  love  all  nature  blends. 

Like  children  in  the  masking  game 

Men  strive  to  hide  their  natures ; 
Each  in  his  turn  says, '  Guess  my  name,' 

Disguising  voice  and  features. 

If  he  draw  you  aside  fix)m  your  proper  end, 
No  enemy  Uke  a  bosom  friend. 
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For  thinking,  one;  for  converse,  two,  no  more ; 
Three  for  an  argument ;  for  walking,  four ; 
For  social  pleasure,  five ;  for  fim,  a  score. 


FIDELITY. 

Can  I  be  friends  with  that  so  aXtefdyou, 
And  to  your  former  friendly  self  keep  true  ? 

Well  for  the  man  whom  sickness  makes  more  tender, 

Who  doth  his  prideful  cravings  then  surrender, 

Owning  the  boon  of  every  little  pleasure. 

And  love  (too  oft  misprized)  a  heavenly  treasure, 

Finding  at  last  a  truer  strength  in  weakness, 

A  medicine  for  the  soul  in  body-sickness. 

While  friends  we  were,  the  hot  debates 
That  rose  'twixt  you  and  me ! — 

Now  we  are  mere  associates. 
And  never  disagree. 

We  only  touch  by  surfaces ; 
But  Spirit  is  the  core  of  these. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Dear  friend,  so  much  admired,  so  oft  desired, 
'Tis  true  that  now  I  wish  to  be  away. 
You  are  not  tiresome,  no !  but  I  am  tired. 
Allow  to  servant  brain  and  nerves  full  play 
In  their  electric  function,  yea  and  nay. 
Faith  and  affection  do  not  shift  their  ground. 
However  the  vital  currents  ebb  and  flow. 
To  feel  most  free  because  most  firmly  bound 
Is  fiiendship's  privilege :  so  now  I  go. 
To  rest  awhile  the  mystic  nerves  and  brain. 
To  walk  apart, — and  long  for  you  again. 

— Fraset^s  Magazine. 
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BY  A  VISITOR  TO  SALT  LAKE   CITY. 

Among  the  Mormons  commonly,  three  ed.    Mormons   of  standing  like   Orson 

things  only  are  stated  of  the  founder  of  Pratt,  John  Taylor,  Squire  Wells,  and  Miss 

their  faith — that  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  Snow  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  tell  me 

that  he  translated  the  Book  of  Mormon  \>y  all  they  could  recollect  about  the  prophet. 

Divine  inspiration,  and  that  he  sealed  his  but  almost  all  particulars  of  his  method  of 

testimony  by  a  martyr's  death.    And  the  life,  his  ways  of  speaking  and  acting,  had 

better  informed  among  them,  and  even  apparently  faded  from  memory,  too  indis- 

their  teachers  and  apostles,  the  personal  tinctive  to  have  left  a  deep  trace.     No  one 

friends  of  Joseph  Smith  in  old  days,  have  could  recollect  of  him  those  small  personal 

little  more  to  say.     I  was  surprised  at  the  incidents,  or  characteristic  habits,  or  strik- 

scantiness  of  the  information  to  be  obtain-  ing  pieces  of  expression,  which  are  usually 
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treasured  so  carefully  of  noted  personages. 
Nor  have  I  succeeded  in  finding  many  such 
particulars  in  print.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Mormons  dimly  suspect  that  the  less  precise 
their  knowledge  of  the  prophet,  the  more 
profound  their  veneration  is  likely  to  be. 

The  accounts  of  Joseph  Smith  given  by 
anti-Mormons  are  similarly  barren  of  such 
pieces  of  personal  information  as  might 
serve  to  reveal  his  inner  character,  and  are 
besides  written  commonly  with  a  rancour 
so  intense  as  to  impair  their  authority  as 
statements  of  fact. 

The  prophet  has  left  behind  a  volumi- 
nous autobiography ;  but,  to  one's  disap- 
pointment, it  is  found  to  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  a  mass  of  verbose  revelations 
republished  in  the  authoritative  ^^7^^  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants^  and  forming,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Book  of  Mormon^  the  most 
puerile  and  tedious  reading  in  the  world. 

I  suggested  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
saints  that  anecdotes  and  matters  of  inte- 
rest connected  with  the  prophet  should  be 
searched  for  and  placed  on  record  before 
the  generation  that  knew  him  has  passed 
away.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
Church  librarian  at  Salt  Lake  City  second- 
ed my  proposal  earnestly. 

*  But  what  is  the  use  of  it,  brother  Camp- 
bell,' Apostle  Orson  Pratt  replied  solemnly, 
*  since  we  shall  have  brother  Joseph  among 
us  again  soon  ?' 

The  example  of  the  Evangelists  was 
urged  by  some  one  present  They  had 
been  told  that  some  among  them  *  should 
not  see  death '  before  the  Saviour  reap- 
peared, yet  this  did  not  deter  them  from 
writing  the  gospels. 

*  It  does  not  follow  that  because  they 
were  mistaken  we  shall  be  also,'  was  the 
answer.  *  No  :  brother  Joseph  will  be 
amongst  us  again,  at  least  in  our  children's 
time.' 

There  was  a  general  agreement  in  the 
descriptions  given  me  of  Joseph  Smith's 
personal  appearance.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  large  man,  well  made,  of  an  unusually 
muscular  development.  As  a  young  man 
he  was  the  great  wrestler  of  the  district ; 
and  he  was  fond  of  showing  his  strength 
after  he  rose  to  his  sacred  dignity.  His 
complexion  was  singularly  transparent,  his 
eyes  large  and  full,  and  very  penetrating. 
When  excited  in  conversation  or  in  preach- 
ing his  face  became  *  illuminated/  as  Apos- 
tle Q.  Cannon  expressed  it,  and  he  would 
say  things  <  of  astonishing  depth.'    Ordi* 


narily  his  talk  was  quiet  and  commonplace. 
His  manner  was  generally  sedate,  but  at 
times  he  would  grow  *■  buoyant  and  playfiil 
as  a  child.'  It  is  said  that  he  used  some- 
times to  get  excited  with  drink.  It  is  not 
denied  that  he  had  a  strongly  sensual  tem- 
perament. No  one  who  had  personally 
known  him  would  allow  to  me  that  he  had 
a  specially  relig\ous  or  nervous  organiza- 
tion. His  was  no  brain  *  turned  by  rapt 
and  melancholy  musings.*  He  was  no  re- 
ligious fanatic,  they  insisted.  '  All  was 
calm  conviction  and  assurance.' 

In  Mr.  J.  H.  Beadle's  Ufe  in  Utah, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  1870,  one  of  the 
most  moderate  anti-Mormon  publications, 
I  find  the  following  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  the  prophet :  *  He  was  fiiU  of  le- 
vity, even  to  boyish  romping,  dressed  like 
a  dandy,  and  at  times  drank  like  a  sailor, 
and  swore  like  a  pirate.  He  could,  as 
occasion  required,  be  exceedingly  meek  in 
his  deportment,  and  then  again  rough  and 
boisterous  as  a  highway  robber ;  being  al- 
ways able  to  satisfy  his  followers  of  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct.  He  always 
quailed  before  power,  and  was  arrogant  to 
weakness.  At  times  he  could  put  on  the 
air  of  a  penitent,  as  if  feeling  the  deepest 
humiliation  for  his  sins,  and  suffering  unut- 
terable anguish,  and  indulging  in  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  of  eternal  woe.  At 
such  times  he  would  call  for  the  prayers  of 
his  brethren  in  his  behalf  with  a  wild  and 
fearful  energy  and  earnestness.  He  was 
full  six  feet  high,  strongly  built,  and  un- 
commonly well  muscled.  No  doubt  he 
was  as  much  indebted  for  his  influence 
over  an  ignorant  people  to  the  superiority 
of  his  physical  vigor  as  to  his  greater  cun- 
ning and  intellect.' 

A  large  oil-painting  of  the  prophet  is 
carefully  preserved  in  Brigham  Young's 
reception-room  at  Salt  Lake.  No  msdi- 
cious  report  of  his  enemies  is  so  damning 
to  Joseph  Smith's  character  as  that  por- 
trait The  face  is  large;  the  eyes  big, 
watery,  and  prominent ;  the  cheeks  pu%; 
the  upper  lip  long,  the  lips  thick  and  sen- 
sual. The  chin  is  small ;  the  cheek-bones 
are  unpleasantly  prominent ;  the  forehead 
recedes  in  a  fashion  scarcely  human.  The 
prophet  has  long  brown  hair,  straight,  and 
lumped  at  the  ears.  He  wears  a  high  col- 
lar with  a  redundant  white  neck-cloth. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  head,  bulky, 
awkward,  ill-set,  with  bulbous  eyes,  and  the 
horridly  receding  forehead,  is  abnormal, 
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and  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  A  convic- 
tion seizes  irresistibly  on  the  spectator  that 
it  must  be  the  head  of  a  criminal  or  of  an 
idiot.  No  believer  in  the  prophet  should 
be  suffered  to  see  that  painting. 

To  avoid  a  conflict  of  claims  among  the 
cities  of  America  to  the  honor  of  having 
produced  the  modem  prophet,  he  is  care 
ful  to  give  us  in  his  autobiography  full  in- 
formation. *  I  was  bom/  he  writes,  *  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
December,  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor 
County,  State  of  Vermont.'  Like  many 
another  man  who  has  risen  to  greatness  by 
unaided  genius,  Joseph  Smith  came  of 
mean  parentage.  *  As  my  father's  worldly 
circumstances  were  very  limited,'  he  telfe 
us,  *  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  labor- 
ing with  our  hands,  hiring  by  day's  work 
and  otherwise,  as  we  could  get  opportu- 
nity.' The  lowly  origin  of  the  regenerator 
of  modem  society  naturally  excites  the  fer- 
vor of  the  Mormon  muse.  In  her  Frag- 
ments of  an  EpiCy  Miss  SAow  rapturously 
exclaims : 

Was  he  an  earthly  prince— of  royal  blood  ? 

Had  he  been  bred  in  courts,  or  dandled  on 

The  lap  of  luxury  ?     Or  was 

His  name  emblazoned  on  the  spire  of  Fame  ? 

No,  no!     He  was  not  of  a  kingly  race, 

Nor  could  he  be  denominated  great 

If  balanced  in  the  scale  of  worldly  rank. 

Scarcely  perhaps — especially  if  the  com- 
monly repeated  accounts  of  the  family  are 
to  be  credited.  An  affidavit  of  eleven  of 
their  neighbors,  taken  in  November  1833, 
stigmatises  the  Smith  family  as  '  a  lazy,  in- 
dolent set  of  men,'  *  intemperate,'  their 
word  not  to  be  depended  on.  *They 
avoided  honest  labor,'  the  New  American 
CyUopadia  says,  *  and  occupied  themselves 
chiefly  in  digging  for  hidden  treasures  and 
in  similar  visionary  pursuits.  They  were 
intemperate  and  untmthful,  and  were  com- 
monly suspected  of  sheep-stealing  and 
other  offences.  Upwards  of  sixty  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty testified  in  1833,  under  oath,  that  the 
Smith  family  were  of  immoral,  false,  and 
fraudulent  character,  and  that  Joseph  was 
the  worst  of  them.' 

The  history  of  the  migrations  of  the 
family  has  been  preserved  both  in  prose 
and  in  stately  verse : 

Vermont,  a  land  much  fam'd  for  hills  and  snows. 
And  blooming  cheeks,  may  boast  the  honor  of 
The  prophet's  birth-^^ce. 

New  Series,— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  4 


Ere  ten  summers*  suns 
Had  bound  their  wreath  upon  his  youthful  brow, 
His  father  with  his  family  removed ; 
And  in  New  York,  Ontario  County,  since 
Called  Wayne,  selected  them  a  residence ; 
First  in  Palmyra,  then  in  Manchester. 

It  was '  in  the  last-named  spot  that  the 
youth  received  his  call  to  become  a  *  reve- 
lator  *  of  sacred  mysteries.  Mormonism 
springs  from  a  Methodist  revival. 

*  Some  time  in  the  second  year  after  our 
removal  to  Manchester,'  Joseph  Smith 
writes,  *  there  was  in  the  place  where  we 
lived  an  unusual  excitement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  It  commenced  with  the 
Methodists,  but  soon  became  general 
among  all  the  sects  in  that  region  of 
country.  .  .  . 

*  I  was  at  this  time  in  my  fifteenth  year. 
My  father's  family  were  proselyted  to  the 
Presbyterian  faith.' 

*  During  this  time  of  great  excitement 
my  mind  was  called  up  to  serious  reflec- 
tion and  great  uneasiness.  ...  In  pro- 
cess of  time  my  mind  became  somewhat 
partial  to  the  Methodist  sect;  but  so  great 
was  the  confusion  and  strife  among  the 
different  denomination^,'  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  *  come  to  any  certain  conclu- 
sion who  were  right,  and  who  were  wrong.' 

He  narrates  that  in  his  perplexity  a 
great  effect  was  produced  on  his  mind  by 
the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  *  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.' 
*I  reflected  on  it  again  and  again,'  he- 
says,  *  knowing  that  if  any  person  needed 
wisdom  firom  God,  I  did.' 

He  retired  to  the  woods;   *it  was  on^ 
the  morning  of  a  beautiful  clear  day,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1820.'    A  vision  appeared^ 
to  him:  *I  saw  a  pillar  of  light  exactly 
over  my  head,  above  the  brightness  of  the- 
sun,  which  descended  gradually  till  it  felli 
upon  me.'      Then  straightway  he  *saw 
two  personages,  whose  brightness  and  glo- 
ry defy  all  description,  standing  above' 
him  in  the  air.     One  of  these  told  him. 
plumply  that  he  was  to  join  none  of  the 
churches,  'for  they  were  all  wrong;  that 
all  their  creeds  were  an  abomination  in  his  • 
sight,  and  that  those  professors  were  all. 
corrupt.' 

The  boy   communicated  his  vision  to- 
some  Methodist  preachers  and  *  professors.'.* 
They  took  the  matter  seriously,  and  ar- 
gued against  his  assertions.     From  that 
moment  his  destiny  in  life  as  a  *  revelator ' ' 
was  fixed.    He  expresses  very  naively  the. 
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effect  produced  on  his  boyish  vanity  :  *  It 
caused  me  serious  reflection  then,  and 
often  has  since,  how  very  strange  it  was 
that  an  obscure  boy,  of  a  litde  over  foiu:- 
teen  years  of  age,  and  one,  too,  who  was 
doomed  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
scanty  maintenance  by  his  daily  labor, 
should  be  thought  a  character  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  most  popular  sects  of  the 
day,  so  as  to  create  in  them  a  spirit  of  the 
hottest  persecution  and  reviling.' 

The  spectacle  of  the  boy,  exposed  to 
the  long  arguments  of  the  Methodist  local 
preachers  and  the  unbelieving  ridicule  of 
his  companions,  moves  deeply  the  com- 
passion of  Miss  Snow's  great-souled  muse : 

An  awful  avalanche 
Of  persecution  fell  upon  him,  hurPd 
By  the  rude  blast  of  cleric  influence  ! 
Contempt,  reproach,  and  ridicule  were  poured 
Like  thunderbolts,  in  black  profusion,  o  er 
His  youthful  head. 

More  than  three  years,  however,  passed 
before  the  proved  possibility  of  his  becom- 
ing a  religious  seer  issued  in  any  definite 
plan.  During  this  interval  he  appears 
from  his  own  confession  to  have  aban- 
doned himself  freely  to  a  variety  of  youth- 
ful vices.  *  I  was  left  to  all  kinds  ^temp- 
tation,* he  writes ;  *  and  mingling  with  all 
kinds  of  society  f  1  frequently  fell  into  many 
foolish  errors,  and  displayed  the  weakness 
of  youth,  and  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture ;  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  led  me  into 
divers  temptations,  to  the  gratification  of 
many  appetites  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
God.' 

I  have  italicised  some  of  the  expressions 
in  this  confession  for  a  special  reason.  In 
the  copy  of  the  Autobiography  in  the  His- 
torian's Office,  Salt  Lake,  from  which  I 
made  these  extracts,  the  words  I  have  thus 
marked  are  crossed  through  with  ink.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  if  the  passage  be  re- 
printed as  thus  trimmed,  the  sense  will  be 
much  modified.  This  is  but  a  trivial  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  piety  will  lend 
itself  to  firaud  for  the  honor  of  religion,  and 
is  scarcely  perhaps  worth  mentioning.  If 
Mormonism  lives,  as  it  promises  to  do,  the 
process  of  purifying  and  exalting  the  pro- 
phet's character  will  no  doubt  be  earned 
to  great  lengths. 

Joseph  Smith  states  that  throughout 
these  three  years  of  gaiety  and  self-indul- 
gence he  was  *■  all  the  time  suffering  severe 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  all  classes  of 


men,'  because,  he  writes,  *  I  continued  to 
affirm  that  I  had  seen  a  vision.'  If  nei- 
ther the  prophet's  memory  nor  imagina- 
tion makes  a  slip  here,  he  must  at  this 
time  already  have  learnt  the  lesson  that 
immorality  of  life  could  subsist  with  ex- 
ceptional religious  pretensions. 

In  September,  1823,  Joseph  had  his 
second  vision.  *  A  personage  appeared  at 
my  bed-side,'  he  says,  *  standing  in  the  air. 
.  .  .  His  whole  person  was  glorious  be- 
yond description,  and  his  countenance 
truly  like  lightning.'  This  was  none  other 
but  Nephi,  the  inspired  \mter  of  the  early 
part  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  who  had  de- 
scended to  earth  to  bring  the  young  man 
the  flattering   intelligence  that  his  name 

*  should  be  had  for  good  and  evil  among 
all  nations,'  and  that  there  existed  a  book 

*  written  upon  gold  plates,'  containing 
*the  fulness  of  the  everlasting  gospel,' 
which  Joseph  would  be  permitted  to  trans- 
late by  means  of  Urim  and  Thummim, 
two  stones  set  in  silver  like  vast  spectacles 
when  the  fulneSs  of  the  appointed  time 
was  come. 

The  vision  was  repeated  three  times, 
and  he  was  told  to  visit  yearly  a  certain  hill 

*  convenient  to  the  village  of  Manchester/ 
until  the  plates  should  be  given  him.  On 
September  22,  1827,  '  the  same  heavenly 
messenger  dehvered  them  up'  to  him. 
During  these  three  years  young  Smith  does 
not  appear  to  have  risen  in  the  public  es- 
timation. He  is  represented  as  being  an 
idler  and  vagabond,  with  a  sincere  dislike 
of  honest  work,  and  a  considerable  talent 
for  imposition,  cultivated  by  pretences  of 
the  discovery  of  gold,  hidden  treasure,  and 
springs  of  salt  and  of  oil.  These  charges 
appear  to  have  been  made  out  conclusively 
against  the  young  man  before  various  jus- 
tices, according  to  a  number  of  '  proceed- 
ings '  which  have  since  been  collected  and 
published. 

During  my  stay  in  Salt  Lake  permission 
was  courteously  accorded  me  to  copy  out 
a  set  of  such  judicial  proceedings  not 
hitherto  pubUshed.  I  cannot  doubt  their 
genuineness.  The  original  papers  were 
lent  me  by  a  lady  of  well-known  position, 
in  whose  family  they  had  been  preserved 
since  the  date  of  the  transactions.  I  re- 
produce them  here,  partly  to  fulfil  a  duty 
of  assisting  to  preserve  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion about  the  prophet,  and  partly  because* 
while  the  charges  are  less  vehement  than 
some  I  might  have  chosen,  the  proceed- 
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ings  are  happily  lightened  by  a  touch  of 
the  ludicrous. 

State  of  New  York  v.  Joseph  Smith. 

Warrant  issued  upon  written  complaint  upon 
oath  of  Peter  G.  Bridgeman,  who  informed  tnat 
one  Joseph  Smith  of  Bainbridge  was  a  disorderly 
person  and  an  impostor. 

Prisoner  brought  before  Court  March  20,  1826. 
Prisoner  examined  :  says  that  he  came  from  the 
town  of  Palmjrra,  and  had  been  at  the  house  of 
Tosiah  Stowel  m  Bainbridge  most  of  time  since ; 
had  small  part  of  time  been  employed  in  looking 
for  mines,  but  the  major  part  had  been  employed 
by  said  Stowel  on  his  farm,  and  going  to  school, 
'riiat  he  had  a  certain  stone  which  he  had  occa- 
sionally looked  at  to  determine  where  hidden  trea- 
sures m  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were ;  that  he 
professed  to  tell  in  this  manner  where  gold  mines 
were  a  distance  under  ground,  and  had  looked 
for  Mr.  Stowel  several  times,  and  had  informed 
him  where  he  could  find  these  treasures,  and  Mr. 
Stowel  had  been  engaged  in  diggin?  for  them. 
That  at  Palmyra  he  pretended  to  tell  by  looking 
at  this  stone  where  coined  money  was  buried  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  while  at  Palmyra  had  frequent- 
ly ascertained  in  that  way  where  lost  property  was 
of  various  kinds ;  that  he  had  occasionally  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  through  this  stone  to  find 
lost  property  for  three  years,  but  of  late  had  pret- 
ty much  given  it  up  on  account  of  its  injuring  his 
health,  especially  his  eyes,  making  them  sore; 
that  he  dia  not  solicit  business  of  this  kind,  and 
had  always  rather  declined  having  anything  to  do 
with  this  business. 

Josiah  Stowel  sworn :  says  that  prisoner  had 
been  at  his  house  something  like  nve  months ; 
had  been  employed  by  him  to  work  on  farm  part 
of  time ;  that  he  pretended  to  have  skill  of  tell- 
ing where  hidden  treasures  in  the  earth  were  by 
means  of  looking  through  a  certain  stone;  that 
prisoner  had  looked  for  him  sometimes ;  once  to 
tell  him  about  money  buried  in  Bend  Mountain 
in  Pennsylvania,  once  for  gold  on  Monument 
Hill,  and  once  for  a  salt  spring;  and  that  he  posi- 
tively knew  that  the  prisoner  could  tell,  ana  did 
possess  the  art  of  seemg  those  valuable  treasures 
through  the  medium  ofsaid  stone ;  that  he  found 
the  [word  illegible]  at  Bend  and  Monument  Hill 
as  prisoner  represented  it ;  that  prisoner  had 
looked  through  said  stone  for  Deacon  Attleton 
for  a  mine,  did  not  exactly  find  it,  but  got  a  p — 
[word  unfinished]  of  ore  which  resemb&d  gold, 
he  thinks ;  that  prisoner  had  told  by  means  of 
this  stone  where  a  Mr.  Bacon  had  buned  monej ; 
that  he  and  prisoner  had  been  in  search  of  it ; 
that  prisoner  had  said  it  was  in  a  certain  root  of 
a  stump  five  feet  from  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
with  it  would  be  found  a  tail  feather;  that  said 
Stowel  and  prisoner  thereupon  commenced  dig- 
ging, found  a  tail  feather,  but  money  was  gone ; 
that  he  supposed  the  moneys  moved  down.  That 
prisoner  cfid  offer  his  services ;  that  he  never  de- 
ceived him ;  that  prisoner  looked  through  stone 
and  described  Josiah  Stowel*s  house  and  out- 
houses,  while  at  Palmyra  at  Simpson  StowePs, 
correctly ;  that  he  had  told  about  a  painted  tree, 
with  a  man's  head  painted  upon  it,  by  means  of 
said  stone.  That  he  had  been  in  company  with 
prisoner  digging  for  gold,  and  had  the  most  im- 
I^cit  faith  m  pnsoner°s  skiU. 

Arad  Stowel  sworn :  says  that  he  went  to  see 


whether  prisoner  could  convince  him  that  he 
possessed  the  skill  he  professed  to  have,  upon 
which  prisoner  laid  a  book  upon  a  white  doth, 
and  proposed  looking  through  another  stone 
which  was  white  and  transparent,  hold  the  stone 
to  the  candle,  turn  his  head  to  book,  and  read. 
The  deception  appeared  so  palpable  that  witness 
went  off  oisgusted. 

Mc Master  sworn :  says  he  went  with  Arad 
Stowel,  and  likewise  came  away  disgusted.  Pris- 
oner pretended  to  him  that  he  could  discover  ob- 
jects at  a  distance  by  holding  this  white  stone  to 
the  sun  or  candle ;  that  prisoner  rather  declined 
looking  into'a  hat  at  his  dark  colored  stone,  as  he 
said  that  it  hurt  his  eyes. 

Jonathan  Thompson  says  that  prisoner  was  re- 
quested to  look  for  chest  of  money ;  did  look,  and 
pretended  to  know  where  it  was ;  and  that  priso- 
ner, Thompson,  and  Teomans  went  in  search  of 
it ;  that  Smith  arrived  at  spot  first ;  was  at  night ; 
that  Smith  looked  in  hat  while  there,  and  when 
very  dark,  and  told  how  the  chest  was  situated. 
After  digging  several  feet,  struck  iipon  something 
sounding  like  a  board  or  plank.  Prisoner  would 
not  look  again,  pretending  that  he  was  alarmed 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
trunk  being  buried,  [which]  came  all  fresh  to  his 
mind.  That  the  last  time  he  looked  he  discovered 
distinctly  the  two  Indians  who  buried  the  trunk, 
that  a  quarrel  ensued  between  them,  and  that  one 
of  said  Indians  was  killed  by  the  other,  and 
thrown  into  the  hole  beside  the  trunk,  to  guard 
it,  as  he  supposed.  Thompson  says  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  prisoner's  professed  skill ;  that  the 
board  which  ne  struck  tus  spade  upon  was  proba- 
bly the  chest,  but  on  account  of  an  enchantment 
the  trunk  kept  settling  away  from  under  them 
when  digging;  that  notwithstanding  they  con- 
tinued constantly  removing  the  dirt,  yet  the  trunk 
kept  about  the  same  distance  from  them.  Says 
pnsoner  s«iid  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  salt 
might  be  found  at  Bainoridge,  and  that  he  is  cer- 
tain that  prisoner  can  divine  things  by  means  of 
said  stone.  That  as  evidence  of  the  fact  prisoner 
looked  into  his  hat  to  teU  him  about  some  money 
witness  lost  sixteen  years  ago,  and  that  he  de- 
scribed the  man  that  witness  supposed  had  taken 
it,  and  the  disposition  of  the  money : 

And  therefore  the  Court  find  the  Defend- 
ant guilty.  Costs :  Warrant,  19c.  Com- 
plaint upon  oath,  25>^c.  Seven  witnesses, 
%^%c,  Reco|;nisances,  25c  Mittimus, 
19c.  Recognisances  of  witnesses,  75c. 
Subpoena,  loc — $2.68. 

It  was  among  an  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous people  of  this  kind,  capable  of  be- 
lieving in  the  necromantic  virtues  of  a  big 
stone  held  in  a  hat,  and  of  treasures  de- 
scending perpetually  under  the  spades  of 
the  searchers  by  enchantment,  a  people 
already  prepared  for  any  bold  superstition 
by  previous  indulgence  in  a  variety  of  re- 
ligious extravagances,  that  Joseph  Smith 
found  his  early  coadjutors  and  his  first 
converts. 

The  work  of  translating  the  mysterious- 
ly-given golden  plates  lasted  two  full  years. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
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was  published  in  1830.  During  this  peri- 
od a  number  of  contemptible  quarrels  oc- 
curred between  the  prophet  and  his  help- 
ers, which  were  all  decided  in  the  pro- 
phet's favor  by  verbose  tautological  revela- 
tions of  unendurable  wearisomeness.  The 
picture  given  us  of  the  prophet  at  work  is 
characteristic  of  the  whole  business.  He 
would  sit  behind  a  blanket  hung  across 
the  room  to  screen  the  sacred  plates  from 
mortal  eyes,  and  read  aloud  slowly  his 
translation,  made  by  the  aid  of  the  big 
spectacles,  to  a  friend  who  wrote  it  down. 
Mr.  Orson  Pratt  told  me  that  'brother 
Joseph*  ceased  to  use  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  however,  *  when  he  became 
thoroughly  embued  with  the  spirit  of  reve- 
lation.' 

Martin  Harris,  afterwards  an  apostate, 
was  the  first  transcriber;  through  his 
treachery,  or  that  of  his  wife,  or  possibly 
from  a  desire  on  their  part  to  put  the 
prophet's  pretensions  to  a  test,  the  new  re- 
ligion came  near  to  perishing  in  the  birth. 
The  earlier  portion  of  the  manuscript  work 
was  secreted  by  one  or  other  of  the  cou- 
ple. The  *  Revelations'  to  Joseph  Smith 
on  this  matter  are  extremely  trying  to  the 
patience  of  a  reader.  A  fragment  from 
the  mass  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
character  and  style  of  these  compositions, 
and  will  show  how  the  prophet  escaped 
from  his  perplexity. 

From  the  *  Revelation^'  May,  1829. 

Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  you  shall  not 
translate  again  those  words  which  have  gone 
forth  out  ofyour  hands ;  for  behold  they  shall  not 
accomplish  their  evil  designs  in  lying  against 
those  words.  For  behold,  if  you  shall  bring  forth 
the  same  words,  they  will  say  that  you  have  lied ; 
that  you  have  pretended  to  translate,  but  that  you 
have  contradicted  yourself;  and  behold,  they  will 
publish  this,  and  Satan  will  harden  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  to  stir  them  up  to  anger  against  you, 
that  they  will  not  believe  my  words.  Thus  Satan 
thinketh  to  overpower  your  testimony  in  this 
generation ;  but  behold,  here  is  wisdom  ;  and  be- 
cause I  show  unto  you  wisdom,  and  give  you 
commandments  concerning  these  things  what  you 
shall  do,  show  it  not  unto  the  world*  until  you 
Jiave  accomplished  the  work  of  translation.  .  .  . 

And  now  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  an  account 
of  those  things  that  you  have  written,  which  have 
gone  out  of  your  hands,  are  engraven  upon  the 
plates  of  Nephi ;  yea,  and  you  remember  it  was 
said  in  those  writings  that  a  more  particular  ac- 
count was  given  of  these  things  upon  the  plates 
of  Nenhi. 

Ana  now,  because  the  account  which  is  engrav- 
en upon  the  plates  of  Nephi  is  more  particular 
concerning  the  things  which  in  my  wisdom  I 
would  bring  to  the  Knowledge  of  tne  people  in 
this  account,  therefore  yon  shall  translate  the  en- 


gravings which  are  on  the  plates  of  Nephi  down 
even  till  you  come  to  the  reign  of  King  cenjamin, 
or  until  you  come  to  that  which  you  have  transla- 
ted, which  you  have  retained;  and  behold,  von 
shall  publish  it  as  the  record  of  Nephi,  and  Inns 
will  I  confound  those  who  have  altered  my  words. 
I  will  not  suffer  that  they  shall  destroy  my  wcnlc; 
yea,  I  will  show  unto  them  that  my  wisdom  is 
greater  than  the  cunning  of  the  devil. 

The  result  of  the  unbelief  of  Martin 
Harris  has  been  to  inflict  on  the  faithful 
Mormon  a  still  more  unconscionable  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  his  sacred  book  than 
was  originally  intended. 

With  his  second  amanuensis,  Oliver 
Cowdery,  who  also  finally  apostatised, 
Joseph  Smith  had  likewise  much  difficulty. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  man  proved 
for  a  long  time  sufficiently  submissive,  and 
was  rewarded  by  receiving,  through  the 
prophet,  a  number  of  verbose  revelations 
of  the  usual  tedious  character. 

It  was  this  man  who  enjoyed  the  remark- 
able honor  of  being  associated  with  Joseph 
Smith  in  receiving  back  to  earth  the  long- 
lost  powers  of  the  apostolic  priesthood. 
On  May  15,  1829,  in  a  certain  spot  in  the 
woods,  no  less  a  personage  than  John  the 
Baptist  appeared  to  these  two  favored 
mortals,  placing  his  hands  on  them,  and 
ordaining  them  with  these  words :  *  Unto 
you,  my  fellow-servants,  in  the  name  of  the 
Messiah,  I  confer  the  Priesthood  of  Aaron, 
which  holds  the  keys  of  the  ministering  ' 
of  angels,  and  of  the  gospel  of  repentance, 
and  of  baptism  by  immersion  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.' 

Whereupon  the  two  went  straightway 
to  water  and  baptised  each  other,  and  im- 
mediately *  experienced  great  and  glorious 
blessings,'  and  'standing  up,  prophesied 
concerning  the  rise  of  the  church,  and 
many  other  things.* 

A  number  of  Smiths  and  others  were 
shortly  afterwards  baptised,  and  a  small 
church  was  already  in  existence  when  the 
new  sacred  book  appeared  in  print. 

The  Golden  Bible,  as  this  bodk  was 
called  at  first,  contains  an  account  of  the 
early  peopling  of  the  American  continent 
by  a  colony  of  Jews ;  the  history  of  the 
faithful  Nephites;  their  wars  with  the  La- 
manites,  a  people  condemned  for  their  sins 
to  wear  red  skins,  and  *  become  an  idle 
people,  full  of  mischief  and  subtlety,*  the 
American  Indians  of  our  day ;  the  visit  of 
Christ  to  the  Nephites  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  establishment  among  them  of 
Christianity ;    the  destruction  of  the  Ne- 
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phites  by  the  heathen  Laraanites;  the 
hiding  away  of  the  historical  plates  on  the 
hill  of  Cumorah,  where  the  final  stand  of 
the  Christian  forces  was  made,  and  where 
they  were  found  fourteen  centuries  after 
by  Joseph  Smith.  No  fuller  account  of 
the  book  is  necessary :  it  can  be  obtained 
at  a  small  cost  through  any  bookseller. 

This  poor  performance,  a  dull  and  ver- 
bose imitation  of  the  English  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered in  its  conception  and  execution  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  money-digger 
and  his  little  clique  of  helpers.  Yet  it 
seems  that  so  much  honor  is  not  rightly 
their  due.  The  real  origin  of  the  book  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  singular  inci- 
dents ever  connected  with  the  rise  of  a  new 
faith.  The  Mormon  Bible  turns  out,  ap- 
parently, to  be  a  modified  and  diluted  ver- 
sion of  a  poor  historical  romance,  that 
could  never  find  a  publisher. 

It  seems  that  one  Solomon  Spalding,  a 
graduate  of  Dartford,  an  unsuccessful 
preacher,  and  then  a  failing  tradesman,  a 
writer  of  unread  novels,  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  a  romance  based  on  a  notion, 
then  somewhat  popular  in  the  States,  that 
the  red  men  were  the  descendants  of  the 
much-abused  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
work  was  completed,  and,  under  the  title 
of  The  Manuscript  Found^  vainly  offered 
for  publication.  The  widow  of  Solomon 
Spalding  declares  that  the  MSS.  were 
placed  in  a  printing  office  with  which  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  was  connected.  Mr.  Patter- 
son, the  printer,  died  in  1826;  the  MSS. 
were  never  recovered.  *  Mr.  Spalding  had 
another  copy,*  Mr.  Beadle  says  in  his  book 
already  quoted;  *but  in  the  year  1825, 
while  residing  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
next  door  to  a  man  named  Stroude,  for 
whom  Joe  Smith  was  then  digging  a  well, 
that  copy  also  was  lost.  She  thinks  it  was 
stolen  from  her  trunk.'  Depositions  are 
given  in  the  New  American  Cyclopadia^ 
and  in  various  other  works,  of  a  number  of 
persons  to  whom  Spalding  had  read  parts 
of  his  romance,  who  testify  to  a  general 
resemblance  in  the  plot  and  style  of  the 
history,  and  in  the  names  employed,  with 
those  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 

In  their  turn  the  Spalding  party  are  ac- 
cused by  the  Mormons  of  having  invented 
this  story  to  cast  reproach  on  a  holy  work. 
It  is  a  singular  quarrel.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  impartial  and  adequate  examina- 
tion of  the  alleged  facts  has  yet  been  made, 


but  this  should  be  done.  Failing  this,  the 
Mormons  or  their  enemies  must  bear  the 
stigma  of  perpetrating  a  gross  imposition, 
according  to  our  estimate  of  the  moral 
worth  of  each  party,  and  of  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  original 
intention  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  assist- 
ants in  the  enterprise  was  simply  to  pub- 
lish the  altered  romance  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  and  that  they  were  unfeigned- 
ly  astonished  themselves  to  find  that  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  believe  in  their  talked  of 
Golden  Bible.  Even  if  this  were  the  fact, 
it  would  scarcely  add  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  origin  of  this  new  religion.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted,  however,  that 
Joseph  Smith's  earlier  experiences  had  pre- 
pared him  to  play  the  bolder  part  of  an  in- 
spired prophet. 

The  new  church,  established  in  1830, 
increased  rajiidly  in  numbers.  Tedious 
revelations,  to  the  Whitmers,  Pratts,  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  and  others,  thicken.  The 
first  Latter-day  miracle  was  performied  by 
Joseph  Smith  on  a  man  possessed  by  an 
unclean  spirit.  *  I  rebuked  the  devil,'  the 
prophet  writes,  *  and  commanded  him  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  depart  from 
him  ;  when,  immediately.  Newel  spoke  out 
and  said  that  he  saw  the  devil  leave  him, 
and  vanish  from  his  sight.' 

In  1 83 1,  by  a  revelation  through  Joseph 
Smith  in  Kirdand,  Ohio,  where  there  ex- 
isted a  flourishing  Mormon  Church,  the 
mass  of  the  converts  were  required  to  go 
forth  through  the  land  by  twos,  lifting  up 
their  voice  as  the  voice  of  a  trump,  de- 
claring the  word  like  unto  angels  of  God, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  immersion  in 
water  for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  this 
particularly  long  and  tedious  commission, 
the  following  injunction  occurs :  *  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  wife  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
shalt  cleave  unto  her  and  none  else.'  The 
idea  of  plural  marriage  had  not  yet  dawned 
on  the  minds  of  the  leaders. 

In  June  this  year  a  conference  of  priests 
and  elders  was  held  in  Kirtland,  when 
*the  Lord  displayed  his  power  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  Man 
of  Sin  was  revealed,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Melchisedec  Priesthood  was  manifest- 
ed, and  conferred  for  the  first  time  upon 
several  of  the  elders.* 

The  preachers  were  started  again  on  their 
mission  by  a  revelation,  while  Joseph 
Smith,    with   a    small   party,  set  out   in 
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search  of  a  suitable  spot  for  founding  a 
Mormon  city.  The  place  was  found  be- 
yond SL  Louis,  on  the  limits  of  the  prairie. 
*  This  is  the  land  of  promise,*  said  a  reve- 
lation, *  and  the  place  for  the  City  of  Zion. 
And  thus  saith  the  Lord  your  God :  if  you 
will  receive  wisdom,  here  is  wisdom.  Be- 
hold the  place  which  is  now  called  Inde- 
pendence is  the  centre  place,  and  the  spot 
for  the  temple  is  lying  westward ;  where- 
fore it  is  wisdom  that  the  land  should  be 
purchased  by  the  Saints.* 

A  prosperous  settlement  was  made  here 
by  the  Mormons  in  the  following  year, 
1832.  The  prophet  about  this  time  met 
with  a  gross  indignity :  he  was  tarred  and 
feathered  by  a  mob,  on  some  charges  of 
fraudulent  dealing,  but  really  through  ex- 
cited religious  feeling.  At  a  conference 
held  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  the  prophet 
began  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
was  quickly  followed  in  this  miraculous 
manifestation  by  many  other  saints.  He 
then  proceeded  to  wash  the  feet  of  some  of 
his  followers,  *  wiping  them,'  he  writes,  'with 
the  towel  with  which  I  was  girded.*  In  Feb- 
ruary he  *  received  *  the  celebrated  Word  of 
Wisdom,  advising,  but  not  enjoining,  an 
abstinence  from  wine,  strong  drinks,  and 
tobacco. 

The  first  expulsion  of  Mormons  took 
place  at  the  close  of  1833.  The  ordinary 
settlers  in  Missouri  appear  to  have  dis- 
liked extremely  their  new  neighbors,  who 
came  in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  estab- 
lish *  Zion.*  In  a  published  address  they 
made  the  formal  statement  that  most  of 
the  saints  were  *  characterized  by  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance,  the  grossest  supersti- 
tion, and  the  most  abject  poverty.*  They 
expressed  their  fear  of  being  *cut  off*  by 
this  people,  and  having  their  *  lands  appro- 
priated.* They  said  that  with  the  increas- 
mg  immigration  the  civil  power  would 
soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mormons,  and 
that  then  existence  in  the  place  would  be 
intolerable.  In  the  strongest  language 
they  begged  the  Mormon  leaders  to  stop 
the  coming  of  their  people,  and  to  remove 
the  settlement.  It  is  further  commonly 
reported  that  the  people  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty offered  to  buy  the  lands  and  improve- 
ments of  the  Mormons  at  valuation,  *  with 
an  hundred  per  cent,  added  thereon.* 

The  Mormons,  not  yet  aware  of  the 
strength  of  the  enmity  felt  against  them, 
refused  to  leave ;  upon  which  mobs  assem- 
bled and  damoredy  destroyed  the  Star 


printing  office,  and  afterwards  a  number  of 
dwellings,  and  in  November  effected  the 
expulsion  of  the  obdurate  saints. 

During  several  years  the  Mormons  made 
settlements  in  various  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  but  none  of  these  were  perma- 
nent. Everywhere  they  managed  to  ex- 
cite the  strongest  religious  or  political  iU- 
will.  Outrages  were  committed  on  both 
sides.  Joseph  Smith  and  other  of  the 
leaders  were  charged  with  treason,  felony, 
and  other  offences.  Smith  broke  from 
gaol.  The  Mormons  armed  against  the 
State  militia,  but  were  overwhelmed.  Ex- 
pelled finally  from  Missouri,  they  found 
refuge  in  Illinois,  then  a  scarcely-broken 
prairie  wilderness.  Here  they  received  a 
friendly  welcome  as  an  unjustly  persecuted 
people. 

In  the  summer  of  1839  Nauvoo  rose  'as  v 
if  by  magic '  in  the  new  State.  The  name 
signifies  *in  the  Reformed  Egyptian'  731^ 
Beautiful.  The  scattered  Mormons  rap- 
idly assembled  here.  The  site  of  the  city 
was  determined  by  revelation,  and  hap- 
pened to  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  of  which  Joseph  Smith  haid 
become  possessed.  The  city  obtained  a 
charter.  Joseph  Smith  controlled  all 
votes,  and  was  elected  mayor,  a  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  municipal  court,  and  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  Mormon  militia,  termed 
the  Nauvoo  Legion.  When  the  young 
boy  began  looking  into  the  *  dark-colored 
stone*  in  his  hat,  it  is  probable  that  he  saw 
in  the  future  no  vision  of  dignities  await- 
ing him  like  these. 

From  the  founding  of  Nauvoo,  or  per- 
haps earlier,  Smith  had  entered  into  equi- 
vocal relations  with  various  female  saints. 
His  wife  became  violently  jealous.  Upon 
which,  in  July,  1843,  the  celebrated  Reve- 
lation on  Celestial  Marriage  was  commu- 
nicated in  confidence  by  the  prophet  to  a 
number  of  the  leaders  in  the  church.  In 
this  composition  the  examples  of  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs,  of  David  and  Solompn, 
are  cited  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  polyga* 
my ;  Joseph  Smith  is  justified  in  liis  past 
course,  and  his  wife  is  commanded  to  yidd 
acquiescence.  '  Let  mine  handmaid  Emma 
Smith,'  says  the  revelation,  *  receive  all 
those  that  have  been  given  unto  my 
servant   Joseph,  and  who    are   virtuous 

and  pure  before  me And  I 

command  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith, 
to  abide  and  cleave  unto  my  servant  Jo- 
seph, and  no  one  else.    But  if  she  will  not 
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abide  this  commandment,  she  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, saith  the  Lord.  .  .  .  ^  And 
agam,  Verily,  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid 
forgive  my  servant  Joseph  his  trespasses 
.  .  .  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will 
bless  her,  and  multiply  her,  and  make  her 
heart  to  rejoice.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover,  were 
it  possible,  to  what  extent  Mormonism 
owed  its  early  success  to  its  professions  of 
exceptional  purity,  and  its  promise  of  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  religious  reformation.  It 
seems  certain  that  it  was  esteemed  too 
dangerous  a  course  to  let  the  saints  gene- 
rally know  that  plural  marriage  was  to  be 
allowed  in  the  church.  The  new  revela- 
tion,  however,  soon  began  to  be  talked  of, 
and  caused  great  scandal  and  disturbance 
both  within  and  without  the  Mormon 
body. 

It  appears  that  a  number  of  women,  so- 
licited by  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon, 
and  others,  to  enter  *  Celestial  Marriage,* 
complained  to  their  husbands,  many  of 
whom  were  Mormons.  A  Dr.  Foster, 
with  one  William  Law  and  others,  who 
held  themselves  injured,  hereupon  began 
to  publish  in  Nauvoo  itself,  in  May,  1844, 
a  newspaper,  TTie  Expositor,  to  expose  the 
Mormon  leaders.  In  the  first  number  the 
affidavits  of  sixteen  women  were  given, 
testifying  to  the  dishonorable  proposals 
made  to  them.  A  tumult  arose.  A  body 
of  Mormons  sacked  the  Expositor  office. 
Foster  and  Law  got  away  to  Carthage,  a 
town  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  obtained 
warrants  against  their  injurers.  Joseph 
Smith  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
the  constable  who  served  it  was  driven 
firom  Nauvoo.  The  State  Militia  was 
called  out  on  one  side,  the  Nauvoo  Legion 
on  the  other.  Governor  Ford  hastened 
to  the  scene.  Seeing  the  excitement  of 
the  Carthage  people,  he  addressed  them  on 
the  necessity  of  employing  only  legal  mea- 
sures.    *The  officers  and  men,*  he  says, 

*  unanimously  voted,  with  acclamation,  to 
sustain  me  in  a  stricdy  legal  course.*  He 
therefore  held  himself  justified  in  promis- 
ing the  Mormons  protection  firom  violence. 
He  proceeded  to  Nauvoo,  and  found  it 

*  one  great  military  camp.'  The  Mormons, 
trusting  to  the  Governor's  promises  of  se- 
curity, surrendered  to  him  three  cannon 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  small 
arms.  A  number  of  the  leaders  entered 
into  recognisances  to  appear  for  trial,  but 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were 


detained  in  Carthage  Gaol  on  a  second 
charge  of  treason.    Their  end  had  come. 

The  bitter  quarrel  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  their  enemies  was  intensified  by 
political  jealousies.  The  Mormons,  al- 
ways voting  solidly  at  the  dictation  of 
their  leaders,  exercised  an  influence  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  numbers.  Joseph 
Smith,  intoxicated  by  a  success  beyond 
his  wildest  imagination,  conceived  the  am- 
bition of  becoming  the  ruler  of  the  United 
States,  if  indeed  his  vanity  did  not  aspire 
still  further.  In  the  spring  of  1844  he  se- 
riously proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. The  Mormons  commenced  a  most 
vigorous  canvass.  Their  opponents  be- 
came more  incensed  against  them  than 
ever.  The  celestial  marriage  scandals  oc- 
curred at  the  moment  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Gentile  mob  to  madness.  The 
Mormons  deny  that  the  specific  charges  of 
Dr.  Foster  were  sustainable.  But  the  reve- 
lation itself  affords  proof  that  irregularities 
had  occurred,  and  were  to  be  justified  in 
the  new  faith. 

On  the  two  Smiths  being  committed  to 
Carthage  Gaol  a  guard  was  stationed  over 
them  for  protection.  The  precaution  was 
necessary,  but  the  guard  was  insufficient. 
A  mob  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  well 
armed  assembled  in  the  evening  of  June 
27,  1844,  broke  open  the  gaol,  and  shot 
down  the  two  prisoners.  John  Taylor  and 
Willard  Richards,  who  were  in  the  room 
at  the  time,  managed  to  escape.  The 
strange  farce  had  ended  in  tragedy. 

A  just  and  adequate  criticism  of  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  adventurer 
remains  to  be  written.  He  appears  to 
have  had  one  of  those  energetic  natures 
by  which  ordinary  people  are  irresistibly 
attracted  and  held  in  willing  bondage. 
Men  and  women  everywhere  became  his 
fast  fiiends  and  his  obedient  disciples.  He 
must  have  kod,  too,  an  immense  power  of 
will,  and  a  wonderiful  capacity  of  self-as- 
sertion, to  have  advanced  and  maintained 
unflinchingly  his  preposterous  preten- 
sions. 

As  yet  the  Mormons  are  not  all  con- 
vinced that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
was  a  man  of  blameless  character  and  un- 
sullied life.  Brigham  Yoimg  is  reported 
to  have  made  an  admission  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  following  significant  lan- 
guage : 

'That  the  prophet  was  of  mean  birth, 
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that  he  was  vinld,  intemperate,  even  dis- 
honest and  tricky  in  his  youth,  is  nothing 
against  his  mission.  God  can  and  does 
make  use  of  the  vilest  instruments.  Jo- 
seph has  brought  forth  a  religion  which 
will  save  us  if  we  abide  by  it.  Bring  any- 
thing against  that  if  you  can.  I  care  not 
if  he  gamble,  lie,  swear — get  drunk  every 
day  of  his  life,  sleep  with  his  neighbor's 
wife  every  night — for  I  embrace  no  man 
in  my  faith.     The  religion  is  all  in  all.' 

But  the  ecclesiastical  or  mythical  judg- 
ment of  the  prophet's  character  pronounces 
it  great  and  pure.  To  the  Mormon  church 
of  the  future  he  will  be  the  inspired  teach- 
er, the  exalted  martyr,  the  pure  and  holy 
founder  of  a  new  Divine  revelation.  The 
last  section  of  the  authoritative  Book  of 


Doctrim  and  Covenants  speaks  of  him  in 

the  following  terms : 

Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet  and  seer  of  the 
Lord,  nas  done  more,  save  Jesus  only,  for  the 
salvation  of  men  in  this  world  than  any  other  man 
that  ever  lived  in  iL  .  .  .  He  lived  great, 
and  he  died  great  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  his 
people,  and  like  most  of  the  Lord's  anointed  in 
anaent  times,  has  sealed  his  mission  and  his 
work  with  his  own  blood,  and  so  has  his  brother 
Hynim.  .  .  .  They  lived  for  glory;  thCT 
died  for  glory ;  and  glory  is  their  eternal  reward. 
From  age  to  age  shall  their  names  go  down  to 
posterity  as  gems  for  the  sanctified. 

On  this,  one  would  think,  somewhat 
shaky  basis,  a  human  community,  famous 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numerical  force, 
has  managed  and  does  manage  to  exist — 
Frasef's  Magazine. 
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Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  not  the 
habit  of  those  belonging  to  the  middle  class 
of  society  to  leave  their  homes  every  year 
for  a  certain  time  in  search  of  novelty  and 
change  of  air ;  a  visit  to  some  accessible 
watering-place  in  their  own  country  once 
in  two  or  three  years  was  all  that  could  be 
attempted.  Now  that  so  many  facilities  are 
offered  for  travelling,so  many  cheap  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  trips  abroad,  the 
only  difficulty  is  to  find  some  spot  imspoilt 
by  the  too  frequent  visits  of  tourists,  un- 
changed by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
habits  and  manners.  Switzerland,  the 
Rhine,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  many  parts 
of  France,  are  well  known  and  visited  year- 
ly ;  but  Sweden  and  Norway,  though  be- 
ginning to  be  resorted  to  by  English  and 
Americans,  still  present  much  that  is  fresh 
and  attractive  to  those  who  love  whatever 
is  true,  simple,  and  unhackneyed. 

So  seldom  does  anything  realise  our 
expectations,  that  my  dreams  were  not  of 
a  golden  hue  as  I  steamed  from  London  to 
Gottenburg.  In  fact  there  was  not  much 
to  make  them  agreeable  ;  three  days  and 
nights  of  gales,  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
a  pitching  and  rolling  vessel,  and  every- 
body ill  around  me,  onl^  suggested  that 
the  sight  of  land  of  any  kmd  would  be  de- 
lightful. The  people  on  board  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world :  Norwegiaift 
and  Swedes  were  returning  to  their  coun- 
try ;  there  were  passengers  from  Califomia, 
others  from  New  York ;  a  yoimg  girl  from 
the  Empire  City  particulaiiy  amused  me. 


She  was  travelling  with  her  brother  all  over 
the  world  as  fast  as  possible,  and  was  then 
going  to  Stockholm  on  her  way  to  St 
Petersburg.  She  was  sharp  in  appearance 
and  sharp  in  everything  she  did ;  nothing 
escaped  her  observation ;  and  she  kept  her 
eye-glass  pertinaciously  fixed  in  one  eye, 
peering  closely  at  ever>'body  and  every- 
thing. I  could  not  help  laughing  when, 
on  looking  at  her  during  the  night,  I  saw 
that  she  had  still  the  glass  in  her  eye, 
though  she  was  fast  asleep. 

That  anybody  could  rest  was  quite  as- 
tonishing, for  we  were  in  a  heavy  storm 
from  the  time  we  were  fairly  out  at  sea  at 
midnight  one  Friday  till  the  following 
Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  when  we 
neared  the  shores  of  Sweden.  Two  whole 
nights  the  captain  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
main on  deck,  feeling  rather  anxious  about 
our  safety,  and  had  said  that  this  passage 
was  not  one  to  have  been  undertaken  by 
ladies  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity. 
How  glad,  therefore,  we  were  to  be  told 
that  Gottenburg  could  be  seen  will  be 
readily  imagined  after  all  we  had  endured ; 
yet  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  allow  us 
to  go  on  deck,  and  we  were  actually  in  the 
harbor  before  we  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
city.  The  first  thing  which  would  strike  a 
stranger  are  the  bridges  and  the  qua3rsy 
which  are  fine,  and  give  the  idea  that  die 
city  is  much  larger  than  it  is  in  reality ; 
there  is,  however,  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveller  beyond  a  day  or  two,  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  not  being 
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particularly  interesting.  Some  pretty  gar- 
dens, in  which  a  band  pla)rs  every  evening, 
are  worth  visiting,  as  well  as  the  place  of  a 
Mr.  Dickson,  of  a  Scotch  family,  whose 
fortune  is  derived  from  timber  which  his 
grandfather  cut  down  in  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, and  sold  some  years  ago.  The  house 
is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  the  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out,  the  surrounding  scenery 
very  pretty  and  English,  and  the  drive 
thither  exceedingly  pleasant. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  Swedish  ac- 
quaintance, I  was  put  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing my  berth  in  the  canal  boat  from  Got- 
tenburg  to  Stockholm,  which  is  the  most 
inexpensive  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
mode  of  travelling.  The  journey  takes 
about  three  nights  and  two  days ;  but  as 
the  steamer,  like  all  the  Swedish  vessels  I 
have  been  in,  is  beautifully  clean  and 
nicely  fitted  up,  there  is  no  great  hardship 
in  being  so  long  on  board.  The  night  we 
started  I  went  to  my  cabin  about  ten 
o'clock ;  though  the  beginning  of  August, 
it  was  still  light ;  but  the  scenery,  we  were 
informed,  would  be  very  flat  for  some 
hours.  At  six  the  next  morning  coffee  and 
rusks  awaited  us  on  deck ;  and  we  were 
told  that  if  we  wished  to  breakfast  before 
setting  out  for  the  falls  of  Trollhatten  we 
must  make  haste.  The  vessel  puts  to  shore 
at  any  special  place  of  interest,  and  the 
passengers  have  plenty  of  time  to  explore 
if  they  choose.  The  waterfalls  of  Troll- 
hatten are  certainly  very  beautiful,  but  those 
who  have  seen  the  finest  in  Switzerland  and 
in  Wales  will  not,  I  think,  remark  any- 
thing grander  in  them.  The  winding 
path,  however,  by  which  we  walked  to 
them  was  lovely,  and  we  came  back  in 
great  spirits  from  the  exercise  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fresh  morning,  and  found  a 
second  breakfast  ready  for  us,  to  which  we 
did  ample  justice. 

Till  in  the  course  of  the  day  we  entered 
the  lake  Wener,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  English  miles  in  length,  there  was 
nothing  interesting  for  the  eye  to  rest  on. 
Wenersburg,  which  heads  it,  is  very  pictu- 
resque, on  account  of  its  carved  wooden 
houses — like  Swiss  houses,  which  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  in  Sweden.  Here,  and 
all  the  way  to  Stockholm,  there  is  no  sce- 
nery that  can  be  called  fine,  no  mountains, 
no  lofty  trees,  but  all  is  soft,  green,  and 
smiling;  firs  and  weeping  birches  clothe 
the  banks,  and  small  islands  start  up  every- 
where to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  land- 


scape and  occasionally  to  ruffle  the  lake. 
The  next  day  we  stopped  at  an  interesting 
place  called  Wadstena,  where  there  is  an 
old  casde  and  the  remains  of  a  nunnery, 
founded  by  St.  Brita;  several  royal  person- 
ages became  sisters  of  the  order,  and 
among  them  Queen  Margaretha,  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North. 

After  quitting  Wadstena,  we  rested  only 
a  few  minutes  occasionally  at  two  or  three 
small  villages,  charmingly  nestled  in  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  The  bright  red-paint- 
ted  wooden  cottages  stood  out  in  pleasant 
relief  against  the  fresh  green  foliage,  and 
formed  quite  a  picture.  Here  the  peas- 
ants came  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  with 
little  baskets  of  fruit  temptingly  piled  up, 
and  with  bags  containing  rings  of  some- 
thing between  biscuit  and  bread,  which  I 
observed  were  much  liked  by  the  Swedes, 
and  were  bought  by  most  of  the  passen- 
gers. At  length  Sunday  morning  arrived, 
and  we  were  informed  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  we  should  arrive  at  our  destination. 
It  may  be  guessed  with  what  a  throb  of 
eager  expectation  we  hurried  on  deck  that 
we  might  not  lose  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  city. 

I  do  not  know  how  Stockholm  would 
strike  people  who  have  seen  Venice ;  to 
me  it  was  altogether  new  and  fascinating. 
Gardens  everywhere  sloping  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  filled  with  people, 
tiny  steamers  plying  hither  and  thither, 
close  at  hand,  not  to  speak  of  larger  ves- 
sels which  go  to  greater  distances,  natu- 
rally give  to  the  whole  scene  a  very  ani- 
mated aspect.  From  the  approach  to 
Stockholm  by  the  river  its  full  grandeur 
is  seen.  The  principal  points  of  interest 
are  the  city  proper  and  the  royal  palace ; 
the  intersecting  water  fills  up  the  whole 
picture.  From  the  Baltic,  it  appears,  if 
possible,  to  greater  advantage ;  and  a  fine 
view  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  Mosebacke,  which  is  situated 
on  one  of  the  loftiest  hills  of  the  Soder- 
malm. 

The  public  buildings  are  not  numerous, 
but  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance add  greatly  to  the  imposing  effect 
of  the  city.  The  old  palace,  the  Njational 
Museum,  the  Riddarhiiset,  where  formerly 
the  nobility  held  their  sittings  during  the 
diets,  and  the  Riddarholms  Kyrkan,  which 
may  be  called  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
Stockholm,  are  among  the  most  interesting. 
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The  vaults  of  this  old  Church  are  lighted 
up  once  a  week,  and  the  tombs  uncov- 
ered, when  it  ought  to  be  visited ;  a  few 
<?r<f*  are  then  paid,  but  all  other  days  it 
may  be  entered  gratis. 

Though  the  principal  inhabitants  leave 
Stockholm  during  the  hottest  months  of 
summer,  enough  remain  to  make  the  gar- 
dens lively  in  the  evening.  The  Djurg3,r- 
den,  one  of  the  prettiest,  which  has  the 
best  band,  and  this  season,  in  addition,  a 
Hungarian  band  of  celebrated  performers, 
is  generally  well  filled,  and  to  a  new  com- 
er presents  a  very  spirited  scene.  Waiters 
thread  their  way  amidst  endless  marble 
tables,  bearing  aloft  trays  with  coffee  and 
ices,  granite  ice  especially,  and  liqueurs 
and  Swedish  punch,  through  throngs  of 
visitors.  The  people,  who  have  been 
called  the  French  of  the  North,  do  not 
gesticulate  as  in  France,  but  a  murmur  of 
voices  accompanies  the  music,  and  the 
language,  which  is  almost  as  soft  as  the 
Italian,  makes  this  pleasant.  Gentlemen 
walk  in  and  out  among  the  groups  of 
ladies,  seeking  for  those  they  especially  de- 
sire to  notice,  and  having  found  them,  take 
off  their  hats  with  a  graceful  sweep  which 
hitherto  I  have  only  seen  accomplished  by 
Swedish  gentlemen.  As  far  as  living  out 
of  doors,  the  Swedes,  though  inhabitants 
of  a  cold  climate,  resemble  the  southern 
nations,  and  spend  very  little  time  at  home ; 
indeed,  our  idea  of  home,  from  my  obser- 
vation, and  from  what  I  was  told,  is  much 
more  understood  by  the  Danes  than  the 
Swedes,  and  domestic  virtues  are  less 
cultivated  by  the  latter  than  the  former. 

After  the  first  week,  which  I  passed  in 
one  of  the  principal  hotels,  I  found  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  board  in  a  Swedish 
family ;  I  should  in  this  way  have  society, 
and  see  the  Swedes  in  their  own  homes. 
In  the  Brunkeberg's  Torg  I  was  received 
by  a  very  amiable  and  intelligent  lady,  a 
widow,  who,  to  increase  her  income,  had  al- 
ways a  few  people  with  her.  Her  arrange- 
ments were  very  good,  but  the  diet  was 
certainly  a  trial,  as,  under  the  happiest 
circumstances,  the  cooking  is  so  different 
fi-om  either  English  or  French  cooking,  so 
bad,  I  must  really  say,  that  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  fortitude  and  a  certain  amount 
of  health  to  endure  it  Tlie  bread  is  nearly 
all  flavored  with  aniseed,  that  is,  all  the 
softer  kind  of  bread ;  there  is  a  rye  bread, 
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however,  of  which  they  eat  a  great  deal, 
which  is  thin,  full  of  holes,  and  hard  as 
sailor's  biscuit;  this  they  consider  good 
for  the  teeth ;  perhaps  it  is ;  at  any  rate, 
good  teeth  are  required  to  bite  it.  I  no- 
ticed a  great  many  soups ;  for  without  soup 
no  Swede  would  imagine  he  had  dined, 
and  in  families  who  live  moderately,  very 
little  in  the  way  of  substantial  food  comes 
afterwards.  There  were  sweet  firuit  soups, 
curds-and-whey  soup  sweetened,  many 
white  soups  with  vegetables  prettily  cut  up, 
and  some  gravy  soups,  that  seemed  as  if 
they  ought  to  be  nice;  but  they  were 
spoilt  for  an  English  palate  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  uncongenial  flavor; 
dumplings,  for  example,  which  we  think 
good  in  broth,  they  perfume  with  peach- 
water,  or  some  kind  of  scent,  and  put  into 
gravy  soup. 

The  habits  at  table,  even  of  people 
of  good  birth  and  education,  strike  an 
English  person  oddly.  The  great  rapidity 
of  eating,  the  perpetual  approach  of  the 
knife  to  the  mouth,  the  fork  held  up  in  the 
air,  and  the  elbows  thrust  out,  are  scarcely 
reconcilable  to  our  ideas  of  civilization.  I 
must  in  justice  say,  however,  that  I  no- 
ticed many  persons  very  particular  in  this 
respect.  At  supper,  nobody  attempts  to 
sit  down,  but  each  person  takes  a  foric  and 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  plunges  his  fork  into 
half  a  dozen  dishes,  taking  a  little  piece 
firom  each  and  putting  it  on  the  same  piece 
of  bread ;  meat,  fish,  sweets,  and  cheese, 
seemed  alike  acceptable.  I  was  told  by 
one  of  my  English  acquaintances  that  a 
Swede  had  said  to  him,  "  that  the  correct 
behavior  of  English  people  at  table  fid- 
geted him  to  death." 

But  all  those  with  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact were  so  unaffected,  so  unselfish  in  their 
kindness  to  me,  that  though  at  first  I  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  their  language,  I  soon 
felt  at  home  with  them,  for  I  saw  that 
everybody  wished  to  be  good  to  me. 
They  do  not  seem  to  care  for  rank  and 
riches,  but  to  like  people  for  their  personal 
qualities. 

I  found  them  generally  clever  and  very 
accomplished;  good  musicians,  for  only 
those  play  who  are  likely  to  play  well ; 
good  artists,  and  really  thoroughly  edu- 
cated; many  speak  two  or  three  languages 
very  correctly.  Simple  things,  I  observed, 
appear  to  amuse  them.  It  was  rather 
chilly  one  evening  before  I  left,  and  two 
or  three  young  men  in  the  house  lighted 
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the  stove  and  invested  some  money  in 
almonds,  molasses,  &c.,  for  making  hard- 
bake. Then,  with  some  young  girls,  they 
busily  set  to  work  to  chop  almonds  "and 
prepare  the  sweatmeat,  all  the  time  sing- 
ing merry  songs  and  telling  anecdotes. 
They  explained  to  me  that  they  frequently 
passed  many  hours  in  this  way  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  as  well  as  in  dancing, 
music,  and  singing.  With  some  friends  I 
went  to  one  of  the  many  pretty  places  just 
outside  Stockholm,  to  keep  a  "  name's 
day" ;  it  took  us  nearly  an  hour,  going  by 
the  little  steamer,  and  on  reaching  the 
rustic  bridge  we  had  a  pleasant  walk  of 
almost  a  mile  through  a  forest  of  thickly 
planted,  though  not  lofty,  trees ;  and  when 
we  emerged  from  this,  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  little  colony  of  two  or  three  wooden 
houses,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
lady  whose  name's  day  we  were  going  to 
celebrate.  We  found  her  with  her  friends, 
and  her  husband  and  children,  sitting  on 
the  lawn  before  the  house;  a  table  was 
covered  with  fruit,  with  light  wines  and 
Swedish  punch;  the  men  were  smoking, 
the  women  chatting,  and  the  little  children 
dancing  and  running  from  one  to  the 
other.  Each  of  the  gentlemen  who  came 
to  visit  the  lady  presented  her  with  a  bou- 
quet, and  we  were  taken  into  the  house  to 
see  how  many  she  had  received ;  two  ta- 
bles were  quite  covered  with  them.  As  it 
grew  dark,  her  husband  brought  out  pretty 
colored  Chinese  lanterns  and  lighted  up 
the  interior  of  the  house,  the  front,  and 
the  shrubbery  which  backed  the  lawn. 
What  a  magic  scene  this  little  spot  ap- 
peared to  us  in  the  distance  as  we  wended 
our  way  home  through  the  forest,  our  host 
accompanying  us,  and  carrying  a  Chinese 
lantern,  till  we  came  into  the  open  space 
by  the  water  side,  when  the  moon  and 
stars  lighted  us  to  the  little  bridge,  whence 
the  last  steamboat  left.  To  catch  this 
boat  we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  all  the 
merry  people  behind  to  partake  of  the 
grand  supper.  Coming  in  sight  of  Stock- 
holm was  a^iother  Fairyland  for  us ;  my- 
riads of  lights  sparkled  on  the  face  of  the 
water,  the  beautiful  buildings  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  brightness  of  the 
summer  lightning,  which  illuminated  every- 
thing around,  and  music  and  ringing 
voices  echoed  from  the  gardens  and  filled 
the  air. 

In  many  persons'  experience  of  life  all 
that  is  joyous,  brightest,  and  promising,  is 


nearly  allied  to  that  which  is  deeply  tragic 
and  pathetic.  In  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented promenades,  I  spent  part  of  al- 
most every  day ;  in  the  evening  it  was  a 
blaze  of  light  with  colored  lamps ;  the  most 
brilliant  overtures,  the  most  fascinating 
waltzes,  were  performed ;  in  the  midst  of 
this  gay  scene,  day  after  day,  hour  after 
hour,  for  the  last  six  years,  has  walked  up 
and  down  a  poor  woman,  whose  history 
is  known  only  by  the  few,  and  who  is 
passed  by  altogether  unnoticed  by  the 
multitude.  Still  good-looking  and  attrac- 
tive, not  much  more  than  thirty,  dressed 
with  scrupulous  care  and  coquetry,  she 
paces  up  and  down  incessantly :  her  un- 
earthly pallor  and  vague  look  draw  the 
attention  of  the  sympathetic,  and  those 
who  feel  for  all  suffering  are  painfully 
impressed  as  they  see  her  continually  stop 
the  passers-by,  gentlemen  particularly. 
She  talks  at  first  excitedly,  and  then  with 
utter  inconsequence.  This  poor  demen  ted 
creature  six  years  ago  was  beautiful  and 
happy  like  many  of  those  around  her,  on 
the  point  of  marriage — nay,  the  wedding- 
day  was  not  only  fixed,  but  had  arrived ; 
but  no  bridegroom  was  forthcoming. 
From  that  day  to  this  no  tidings  have  ever 
been  received  of  him,  and  she  wanders 
forth  listlessly,  hour  after  hour,  striving  to 
find  in  each  new  face  some  likeness  to  h^r 
old  old  love.  She  is  allowed  to  walk 
about  unmolested,  and  is  generally  treated 
with  respect  and  sympathy.  Another  poor 
afflicted  woman  visits  some  of  these  pro- 
menades. She,  however,  belongs  to  a 
lower  class  of  society;  she,  too,  is  allowed 
to  go  freely  where  she  likes.  Her  fancy 
is  to  bedizen  herself  with  old  tattered  ball 
dresses,  and  to  decorate  her  hair  with 
flowers,  while  at  the  same  time  she  carries 
a  large  basket  filled  with  the  rudest  kitchen 
utensils.  I  did  not  hear  her  history ;  but 
she  occurred  to  my  recollection  when  men- 
tioning the  other  poor  woman. 

A  lively  and  totally  different  picture  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Skeppsbron.  There 
merchants  are  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
large  vessels  are  being  laden  for  the  north 
of  Sweden  (Norrland)  and  St.  Petersburg 
— a  three  days'  journey  by  sea,  with  stop- 
pages, from  Stockholm.  Opposite  the 
Skeppsbron  is  Skeppsholmen,  one  of  the 
pretty  islands  forming  part  of  Stockholm, 
and  in  the  warm  weather  furnishing  shady 
seats  and  walks.  On  this  side  is  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  in  which  is  a  fine  collection 
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of  pictures,  especially  of  the  Dutch  and 
Swedish  schools.  In  the  same  building  is 
a  curious  apartment  containing  old  annor 
and  the  wedding  dresses  and  costumes  of 
former  kings,  queens,  and  favorites ;  all 
this  can  be  seen  gratis,  except  on  one  or 
two  days  of  the  week,  when  only  a  few 
ore  are  paid.  Of  course,  at  Stockholm, 
as  in  all  great  cities,  there  are  museums 
for  various  kinds  of  collections  :  for  natural 
history,  for  minerals,  for  coins,  &c.,  but 
these  are  mentioned  in  the  guide  books. 
I  did  not  wish  to  occupy  my  time  entirely 
in  visiting  public  buildings,  but  rather  to 
note  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  such 
social  traits  as  might  come  in  my  way  du- 
ring so  short  a  stay. 

One  morning  I  went  to  call  on  a  Swe- 
dish acquaintance  and  found  her  doctor 
with  her.  He  was  merely  paying  a  com- 
plimentary visit,  as  his  services  were  not 
required.  I  learned  that  an  arrangement 
is  made  with  the  medical  man ;  a  small 
sum  of  ;;^5  or  ^d  a  year  contents  him, 
and  for  that  he  attends  the  whole  family, 
however  often  they  may  happen  to  be  ill. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  hold  of 
him  quickly  enough  in  an  urgent  case ;  for  if 
he  has  gone  on  his  rounds  he  finishes  every 
visit  before  he  goes  to  the  new  patient 
A  lady  with  whose  relatives  I  was  slight- 
ly acquainted  had  a  husband  who  had  al- 
ways very  delicate  health,  and  upon  one 
occasion,  when  they  were  staying  with 
her,  he  was  seized  with  a  sharp  attack 
connected  with  a  heart  complaint.  They 
urged  her  to  send  at  once  for  the  doctor, 
but  she  only  used  some  simple  remedies, 
because  she  said  she  had  just  dismissed 
her  usual  medical  attendant,  and  had  made 
no  fresh  arrangement  with  any  body  else, 
so  that  she  could  not  ask  any  one  to  come 
to  her  assistance.  A  poor  lady  while  I 
was  there  lost  a  child  from  water  on  the 
brain,  and  she  sat  by  it  for  hours  in  the 
most  terrible  anxiety,  waiting  the  doctor's 
time  for  coming.  To  people  accustomed 
to  command  prompt  advice  in  illness, 
Stockholm,  or,  indeed,  Sweden,  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  desirable  place  to  be  attack- 
ed in. 

In  my  walks  I  occasionally  observed 
some  very  refined-looking  ladies  in  white 
aprons,  those  worn  by  English  parlor- 
maids ;  they  had  also  large  white  collars, 
with  bands  down  the  fix)nt  of  the  dress, 
turning  into  a  sash  round  the  waist,  and 
tying  in  a  bow  behind    These  were  worn 


over  black  dresses,  and  intended  for  mourn- 
ing ;  generally  six  or  eight  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  relationship,  is  the  time  for 
wearing  mourning  in  Sweden,  but  crape 
is  not  used.  A  very  pretty  mark  of  atten- 
tion to  a  parting  guest  is  the  custom  of 
presenting  bouquets  ;  but  however  incon- 
venient they  may  be  to  carry  they  must 
not  on  any  account  be  left  behind;  it 
would  give  great  offense.  The  Swedes 
are  not  a  rich  people ;  but  they  have  a 
thousand  ways  of  doing  little  kindnesses 
and  paying  civility,  which  are  agreeably 
felt  by  those  living  among  them.  They 
have  also  many  simple  pleasures  for  the 
unsophisticated ;  the  number  of  little  clean 
steamboats,  going  daily  for  a  few  ore  or  a 
rix-doUar  (u.  i^//. )  to  charming  spots 
not  far  from  Stockholm,  enable  most  peo- 
ple to  make  frequent  and  pleasant  excur- 
sions ;  and  there  are  so  many  beauti- 
ful palaces,  containing  fine  pictures,  curi- 
ous china,  and  other  interesting  things, 
that  during  the  warm  months  these  boats 
are  thronged,  especially  on  Sunday,  when 
the  fares  are  considerably  reduced.  Ul- 
riksdal,  Drottningholm,  and  Gripsholm, 
have  daily  visitors.  Independently  of  the 
beautiful  rooms  to  be  seen  in  these  palaces, 
it  is  most  enjoyable  and  heart-filling  to 
find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  lovely, 
soft,  lakelike  scenery  which  surrounds 
them.  Towards  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  change 
rapidly  previous  to  falling,  the  little  islands 
in  the  river  and  in  the  lakes  which  it  forms 
seem  as  if  decorated  with  nosegays,  so 
bright  and  vivid  in  hue  is  the  decaying 
foliage,  and  in  such  regular  clusters  does 
the  alteration  of  color  take  place.  The 
lime  tree  has  the  most  beautiful  shades  of 
pink  and  rose  color  in  its  varying  leaves. 
There  are  other  trees  which  fi'om  the  palest 
yellow  deepen  into  the  richest  golden 
shade.  Nowhere  except  in  Sweden  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  such  charming  ef- 
fects from  this  cause. 

A  pleasant  trip  I  must  mention  can  be 
made  to  Upsala  by  the  steamboat,  which 
starts  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  from 
Stockholm,  and  the  scenery  is  interesting 
nearly  all  the  way.  Though  the  boat 
does  not  reach  Upsala  till  half-past  two 
o'clock,  there  is  quite  time  to  see  the  city 
and  return  at  night  by  train  to  Stockholm 
— a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  The  air 
of  Upsala  is  considered  more  invigorating 
than  that  of  Stockholm,  and  the  walks 
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around  it  are  beautiful  and  various.  When 
the  Cathedral  and  the  University  have 
been  visited,  it  is  worth  while  to  mount  a 
winding  path  by  the  side  of  the  governor's 
residence — a  very  old  castle — and  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  to  sit  down  and 
breathe  the  fresh  heath-scented  breeze. 
From  this  spot  three  mounds  can  be  seen, 
the  three  burial-places  of  Thor,  Odin,  and 
Frey ;  if  the  walk  of  two  or  three  miles 
were  taken  to  reach  them,  no  further  ob- 
ject would  be  obtained.  At  Upsala,  there 
are  the  usual  pretty  gardens  and  caf6s,  also 
good  bands,  which  play  every  evening, 
while  the  students,  known  by  their  white 
caps,  lounge  about  and  smoke,  or  sit  and 
sip  liqueurs  and  punch. 

Among  the  many  delightful  recollections 
I  have  carried  away  from  Sweden  are  those 
connected  with  a  visit  to  Wisby,  in  Gott- 
land,  one  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  once  of 
great  importance,  and  the  birthplace  of 
pure  Gothic  architecture.  The  bands  of 
stonemasons  who  started  from  Wisby  in 
olden  time,  and  travelled  through  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  (journeymen — 
the  origin  of  our  word  for  superior  work- 
men), led  to  the  gradual  formation,  no 
doubt,  of  that  body  of  men  known  as 
Freemasons.  Wisby  is  now  silent  as  the 
grave,  and  many  of  its  streets  are  grass- 
grown.  The  still  beautiful  ruins  of  seven 
or  eight  churches  give  it  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  Though  there  are  alto- 
gether eighteen  or  nineteen  ruins,  most  of 
them  are  only  fragments  of  pillars  and 
arches,  and  in  the  pretty  gardens  and  walks 
at  Wisby  it  is  sad,  though  poetical,  to  find 
what  must  once  have  been  so  exquisite 
in  design  defaced  and  moss-grown.  The 
larger  ruins  are  yet  in  a  sufficient  state  of 
preservation  to  make  a  visit  to  them  ex- 
ceedingly interesting ;  many  of  the  delicate 
rose  windows  are  quite  perfect,  and  the 
long  majestic  aisles  are  still  standing.  An 
arch  or  two  of  the  otherwise  roofless  St. 
Catherine  trembles  in  the  air,  and  stray 
branches  and  creepers  have  twined  them- 
selves round  some  of  the  pillars,  adding  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  gentleman  at 
whose  house  I  remained  while  at  Wisby, 
and  by  whom  I  was  most  hospitably 
entertained,  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
one  of  the  old  sea-kings.  His  own  resi- 
dence was  part  of  some  ruined  cloisters,  and 
the  bedroom  which  I  occupied  had  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  church.  Most  persons, 
he  told  me,  feared  to  sleep  in  it  because  it 


was  said  to  be  haunted ;  perhaps  I  was  too 
heartily  tired  for  a  ghost  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  me,  but  I  was  certainly  undis- 
turbed by  one.  My  host  had  a  genuine 
love  of  these  wonderful  ruins  in  his  old 
home,  and  his  cultivated  mind  and  tastes 
made  him  a  guide  of  no  common  order. 
With  this  gentleman  and  another  of  his 
guests  I  went  to  the  pretty  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, so  well  situated  that  they  command 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea.  Fruits  and 
flowers  will  grow  in  Wisby  out  of  doors 
which   will  not  thrive  or  ripen  in  Stbck- 

•  holm,  and  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy  and  re- 
commended for  the  consumptive. 

Close  by  these  gardens  is  the  Maiden's 
Tower,  celebrated  in  one  of  Emilie  Car- 
len*s  charming  tales.  ,  Here  a  poor  maiden 
was  walled  up  some  centuries  ago  for  hav- 

.  ing  betrayed  her  coimtry  to  the  Danes,  in 
consequence  of  her  great  love  for  the  Dan- 
ish king.  That  women  should  punish  their 
own  sex  for  such  delinquency  'would  not 
appear  surprising,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  merciful  treatment 
which  men  might  be  expected  to  show 
women  under  such  trying  circumstances. 

The  only  drawback  to  an  expedition  to 
Wisbyis  the  rough  passage.  The  sea  is 
perfectly  wild,  and  no  doubt  the  Vikings  of 
old  revelled  in  it,  but  in  these  civilised 
times  the  voyage  cannot  be  considered  at 
all  pleasant.  In  winter  the  boats  do  not 
go  this  route,  but  start  from  a  small  place 
considerably  south  of  Stockholm,  when  the 
passage  occupies  only  four  hours.  The 
captains  on  the  vessels  are  generally  gen- 
tlemen by  birth  and  education,  and  have 
frequently  served  in  the  English  Navy. 
The  sea  phrases  employed  by  the  Swedish 
sailors  are  all  English,  and  the  men  are 
very  like  our  own  Jack  Tars — a  frank, 
handsome,  fine  race.  Sixteen  hours  in  a 
gale  of  wind  brought  me  back,  knocked 
up,  but  safe,  to  Stockholm,  where  I  resolved 
to  rest  a  few  weeks  before  starting  on  my 
journey  homewards  by  a  different  route, 
which  I  settled. 

My  first  day's  journey  after  I  quitted 
Stockholm  took  me  to  Jonkdpping,  beauti- 
fully situated  between  two  lakes,  the  Munk 
and  the  Wettem ;  here  was  a  good  hotel,  and, 
as  usual,  pretty  gardens  and  promenades. 
The  next  day  I  reached  Malmo,  and  the 
boat  started  on  the  following  for  Copenha- 
gen, the  passage  only  lasting  an  hour. 
Here,  of  course,  everybody  stays  to  see 
Thorwaldsen's  Museum,  if  for  nothing  else, 
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and  is  richly  rewarded.  This  splendid 
museum  does  as  much  credit  to  the  nation 
as  it  does  to  the  lofty  genius  whose  colos- 
sal productions  it  encloses,  together  with 
precious  works  of  art,  gifts,  and  collections 
made  by  the  mighty  sculptor  himself.  I, 
alas !  had  only  one  afternoon  to  spare  for 
it;  I  was  rapidly  making  my  way  home, 
and  one  day  must  be  devoted  to  the  Ex- 
position ;  for  who  could  be  in  Copenha- 
gen without  seeing  it?  Then  there  was 
Tivoli  to  be  visited,  where  every  sort  of 


amusement  goes  forward  daily  and  nigfady 
for  a  small  sum,  something  like  sixpence. 
I  went  on  board  the  steamer  at  night 
for  Kiel,  and  after  a  very  stormy  passage  I 
found  myself  travelling  by  rail  to  Ham- 
burg. This  wonderful  city,  which  seems 
at  every  turn  to  speak  of  riches  and  to  be 
peopled  by  Jews,  was  quite  worth  halting 
in.  The  next  day  brought  me  to  Hanover 
and  Cologne,  whence  I  returned,  through 
Malines  and  Ostend,  to  London. — Ten^ 
Bar. 
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LIGHT  AND  SIGHT. 


All  matter  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads — the  luminous  and  the  non-lumi- 
nous. The  latter  can  only  produce  in  us 
the  sensation  of  sight  when  in  the  presence 
of  a  luminous  object.  Thus,  every  non- 
luminous  body  that  we  see  is  only  seen  by 
reflection  of  the  light  derived  from  some 
luminous  body.  One  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject says :  *  This  distinction  of  bodies '  [in- 
to luminous  and  non-luminous],  *  obvious 
as  it  seems,  was  not  really  fully  compre- 
hended by  the  ancients.  According  to 
them,  vision  was  performed  by  something 
which  emanated  from  the  eye  to  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  the  sense  of  sight  was  explained 
by  the  analogy  of  that  of  touch.  In  this 
view,  then,  the  sensation  was  represented 
as  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  body 
seen;  and  all  objects  should  be  visible, 
whether  in  the  presence  of  a  luminous 
body  or  not.  This  strange  hypothesis  held 
its  ground  for  many  centuries.  The  Ara- 
bian astronomer,  Alhazen,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  refute  it, 
and  to  prove  that  the  rays  which  consti- 
tuted vision  came  from  the  object  to  the 
eye.*  The  last  part  of  this  statement  is 
not  strictly  true.  For  the  poet-philoso- 
pher, Lucretius,  who  was  born  in  b.c.  95, 
pronounced  views  on  the  subject,  which, 
though  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
modem  theories,  show  that  he  understood 
that  the  perception  of  bodies  by  sight  was 
caused  by  something  proceeding  from  the 
bodies  themselves,  and  not  from  the  eye. 
Far  as  he  might  be  from  the  truth,  his 
views  had  sufficient  correctness  in  this  re- 
spect to  make  him  arrive  at  very  fair  re- 
sults. 


The  Lucretian  theory  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that '  pictures  or  thin  shapes 
•  are  emitted  from  things  off  their  surface.' 
A  sort  of  film  or  rind  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  body  seen  to  the  eye;  and 
the  philosopher  supports  this  idea  with  the 
example  of  a  number  of  people  seated  in 
a  theatre  under  colored  awnings,  from 
which  they  receive  the  color  of  the  can- 
vas, and  appear  to  be  dyed  with  its  hues. 

Now,  smell,  smoke,  heat,  and  such-like 
things  stream  off  bodies  in  a  diffused  state^ 
and  preserve  no  distinctness.  This  is  be- 
cause they  are  produced  from  the  inteiior 
of  the  body,  and  the  films  get  torn  in  their 
exit.  But  the  films  that  produce  the  im- 
pression of  sight  are  formed  of  minute  par- 
ticles, which  are  on  the  outside  of  the  ob- 
jects, or,  as  Lucretius  puts  it,  *  are  ready 
to  hand  stationed  in  front  rank.'  Thus, 
they  are  not  torn,  but  convey  a  distinct 
impression.  Moreover,  says  he,  these 
shapes  may  not  only  proceed  from  real 
objects,  but  may  be  also  spontaneously 
generated,  and  wander  about  in  the  air ; 
and  from  the  very  independent  nature  of 
their  production,  they  possess  the  power 
of  altering  their  forms  into  shapes  of  every 
possible  kind.  Which  is  simply  an  in^ 
nious  explanation  of  ghosts.  Now,  with 
regard  to  real  objects,  these  films  are  sup- 
posed to  be  incessantly  streaming  off  the 
surface,  and  flying  through  the  air.  When 
they  come  in  contact  with  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  glass,  they  pass  leadify 
through  them ;  but  rough  stone  and  wood 
they  cannot  pass  through;  for  they  axe  so 
torn  by  the  substance  that  diey  ptodnoe 
no  impression  of  vision.  But  idben  an  tkh 
ject  both  shining  and  dense,  as  a  miaWf 
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is  introduced,  the  films  cannot  pass  through 
it,  neither  can  they  be  torn ;  therefore,  they 
stream  back  to  us. 

The  whole  theory  is,  considering  the 
state  of  science  at  the  time,  very  complete ; 
it  shirks  no  difficulties,  but  attempts  to  ex- 
plain every  phenomenon  that  was  then 
known.  We  find  set  forth  as  above  the 
difference  between  transparent  and  opaque 
bodies,  and  the  theory  then  attacks  the 
subject  of  reflection.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
reflection,  the  image  appears  to  be  as  far 
behind  the  mirror  as  the  object  is  in  front 
of  it.  This  is  explained,  and  so  is  the  dis- 
torted appearance  of  objects  seen  by 
means  of  a  concave  or  convex  mirror. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  touched  upon, 
and  in  this  matter  the  view  is  that  which 
has  been  since  proved  true,  though  not 
universally  known,  namely,  that  the  trans- 
mission of  light  from  object  to  object  (other- 
wise sight)  is  not  absolutely  instantaneous, 
though  of  tremendous  rapidity.  Lucretius 
tries  to  prove  the  great  velocity  of  light  by 
the  experiment  of  placing  a  tub  of  water 
in  the  open  air  at  night,  and  seeing  the 
stars  immediately  imaged  therein.  Next, 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  means  by 
which  we  judge  the  distance  of  an  object, 
for  the  film  proceeding  from  it  drives  in 
front  of  it  all  the  air  between  the  object 
and  our  eyes,  and  this  air  has  to  pass 
through  the  pupil  before  vision  takes  place; 
all  of  which  occupies  but  an  exceedingly 
short  time.  This  idea  is  employed  to  show 
how  it  is  that  a  body  when  reflected  ap- 
pears to  be  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  it 
really  is  in  front  of  it.  Distance,  too,  dis- 
torts things,  and  all  the  angles  of  a  distant 
body  appear  rounded  off*;  for  the  images, 
through  contact  with  the  air  for  a  consid- 
erable distance,  get  blunted. 

Shadows,  of  course,  and  their  following 
the  motions  of  the  body,  are  easily  explain- 
ed ;  for  *  because  the  earth  in  certain  spots 
successively  is  deprived  of  light  wherever 
we  intercept  it  in  moving  about,  while  that 
part  of  it  which  we  have  quitted  is  filled 
with  light,  therefore  that  which  was  the 
shadow  of  our  body  seems  to  have  follow- 
ed us  unchanged  in  a  direct  line  with  us.' 

So  much  for  the  very  ancient  notions  on 
the  subject.  The  first  distinct  step  in  the 
science  was  taken  by  Descartes,  who  pro- 
mulgated the  hypothesis  of  emission,  as  it 
is  called :  that  light  consisted  of  small  par- 
ticles emitted  by  the  luminous  body,  and 
he  tried  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  optics 


on  that  supposition.  But  Newton  first  re- 
duced this  notion  to  mathematics,  and  the 
theory  is  usually  looked  upon  as  his.  The 
difficulty  of  reconciling  these  ideas  with 
facts,  and  the  consequent  arbitrary  laws 
invented,  were  found  very  unsatisfactory. 
So,  in  1664,  was  propounded  by  Hooke 
the  wave-theory,  which  has  now  gained 
universal  favor,  and  is  as  clearly  establish- 
ed as  such  things  can  be. 

Before  stating  this  theory,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  nature  of  waves.  Take  a 
cord,  and  attach  one  end  to  a  fixed  point, 
and  hold  the  other  in  the  hand.  If,  then, 
vibrations  be  excited  by  moving  the  hand 
up  and  down,  the  consequence  is  that  a 
wave  travels  the  whole  length  of  the  cord. 
Now,  here  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 
up  and  down,  or  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  cord,  but  the  result  is  an  un- 
dulation travelling  along  the  cord.  Thus, 
a  wave  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  trans 
mission  of  motion,  not  of  substance.  This 
may  easily  be  shown  in  waves  of  another 
sort.  A  stick  on  the  surface  of  water  which 
has  been  disturbed  is  tossed  up  and  down 
by  the  undulations,  but  is  not  carried  along 
with  them.  The  theory  of  light  is,  then 
that  every  luminous  body  excites  vibra- 
tions or  imdulations  of  an  all-pervading 
elastic  ether;  which  vibrations  are  com- 
municated firom  particle  to  particle  of  the 
ether,  and  on  reaching  the  eye,  produce 
that  sensation  which  is  called  sight. 

This  theory  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
the  different  phenomena  which  have  come 
under  observation;  but  the  applications 
of  the  theory  are  too  difficult  and  techni- 
cal to  be  embodied  in  a  popular  article 
like  the  present.  The  only  one  at  all  suit- 
able for  this  is  the  explanation  of  refrac- 
tion, which  I  will  endeavor  to  put  as  sim- 
ply as  possible.  Every  one  knows  what 
refi'action  is — ^the  bending  of  a  ray  of 
light  on  entering  obliquely  some  substance 
of  different  density  from  that  which  it 
leaves.  The  most  familiar  illustration  is 
that  of  a  stick  partly  immersed  in  water, 
when  the  part  immersed  seems  to  be  bent 
towards  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Instead  of  a  wave  of  light  travelling 
from  one  substance  to  another,  suppose  a 
column  of  men  marching  obliquely  towards 
a  sharply  defined  piece  of  ground,  the  na- 
ture of  which  will  retard  progress,  the  diffi- 
cult ground  being  on  their  right  front.  The 
first  to  reach  it  is  the  right-hand  man,  who 
will  be  first  retarded;  then  the  second,  and 
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so  on.  Thus,  when  all  the  column  is  on 
the  more  difficult  ground,  the  left  will  have 
gained  on  the  right,  and  the  direction  of 
the  front  will  be  changed.  If,  then,  they 
continue  to  march  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  their  front,  their  line  of  march 
will  be  altered.  In  just  this  way  is  a  ray 
of  light  refracted  in  passing  from  air  to 
water  or  glass.  It  is  interesting  to  follow 
out  the  results  of  bending  or  refraction  of 


rays,  and  to  trace  to  this  cause  the  pro- 
duction of  those  brilliant  colors  which  are 
called  prismatic,  and  so  to  reach  the  science 
of  spectrum  analysis.  But  the  object  of 
this  article  is  merely  to  compare  modem 
views  on  the  subject  of  light  and  sight  with 
those  of  an  ancient  philosopher ;  and  be- 
yond this  point  Lucretius  does  not  go. — 
Chambers's  youmal. 
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A  REVERIE  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  NAME  UPON  A  PANE. 


She,  then,  must  once  have  looked,  as  I 
Look  now,  across  the  level  rye, — 
Past  church  and  manor-house,  and  seen, 
As  now  I  see,  the  village  green, 
The  bridge,  and  Walton's  river — she 
Whose  old-world  name  was  Dorothy. 

The  swallows  must  have  twittered,  too, 
Above  her  head ;  the  roses  blew 
Below,  no  doubt, — and,  sure,  the  South 
Crept  up  the  wall  and  kissed  her  mouth, — 
That  wistful  mouth,  which  comes  to  me 
Linked  with  her  name  of  Dorothy. 

What  was  she  like  ?     I  picture  her 
Unmeet  for  uncouth  worshipper ; — 
Soft,  pensive, — far  too  subtly  strung 
To  suit  the  sour  bucolic  tongue. 
Whose  thwarted  prying  could  but  see 
"  Ma'am  Fine-airs  "  in  Miss  Dorothy. 

How  not  ?     She  liked,  may  be,  perfume, 
Soft  textures,  lace,  a  half-lit  room ; — 
Perchance  too  candidly  preferred 
Clarissa  to  a  gossip's  word ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  would  seem  to  be 
Or  dull,  or  proud — this  Dorothy. 

Poor  child — with  heart  the  down-lined  nest 
Of  warmest  instincts  unconfest, — 
Soft,  callow  things  that  vaguely  felt 
The  breeze  caress,  the  sunlight  melt, 
But  yet,  by  some  obscure  decree 
Unwinged  from  birth ; — poor  Dorothy ! 

Not  less  I  dream  her  mute  desire 
To  acred  churl  and  booby  squire, 
Now  pale,  with  timorous  eyes  that  filled 
At  "  twice-told  tales  "  of  foxes  killed ; — 
Now  trembling  when  slow  tongues  grew  free 
Twixt  love  and  Port;— poor  Dorothy! 
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Twas  then  she'd  seek  this  nook,  and  find 
Its  evening  landscape  balmy-kind ; 
And  here,  where  still  her  gende  name 
Lives  on  the  old  green  glass,  would  frame 
Fond  dreams  of  half-heard  harmony 
Twixt  heart  and  heart.     Poor.  Dorothy ! 


l'envoi. 

These  last  I  spoke.     Then  Florence  said, 
Behind  me, — "  Dreams !  Delusions,  Fred ! 
How  strange  it  is  you  bards  must  go 
So  far  to  find  a  subject  though ! 
Are  there  no  people  living,  pray, 
Fit  for  a  rh)aner's  holiday  ? — 
Besides,  you  make  mistakes,  you  see ; — 
Twas  /who  wrote  that  ^Dorothy'  " 

—St.  JPUul's. 
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The  Chinese  marriage  ceremonial,  were 
it  only  for  its  great  antiquity,  is  worthy  of 
attentive  consideration,  and  the  more  so, 
because,  firom  the  vast  extent  of  the  em- 
pire, it  is  a  social  institution  common  to  a 
much  larger  population  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  From  the 
European  point  of  view,  the  Chinese  may 
undoubtedly  be  classed  as  a  semi-civilized 
race;  and  this  fact  alone  invests  their  do- 
mestic habits  and  customs  with  greater  in- 
terest; and  of  all  of  them,  none  is  more 
elaborate  or  more  attractive  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  than  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article.  Unfortimately,  however,  the 
majority  of  foreigners,  visiting  or  residing 
at  the  consular  ports  of  China,  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage- 
rites  of  the  natives  are  conducted.  This 
arises  mainly  fi-om  their  inability,  in  most 
cases,  to  converse  in  the  language  of  the 
country ;  and  also  firom  the  fact,  that  they 
commonly  live  in  settlements  apart  fi'om 
the  Chinese  cities,  properly  so  called,  and 
that  their  intercourse  is  solely  with  the 
trading  part  of  the  population,  who  com- 
municate with  them  in  a  jargon  known  as 
'  pigeon  (or  pidgin)  English,'  and  who  are 
particularly  averse  to  giving  the  inquiring 
foreigner  an  accurate  or  trustworthy  in- 
sight into  the  relations  of  their  domestic 
life  and  concerns.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  persons  may  pass  many 
years  in  China  without  knowing  more  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVII,,  No.  4 


the  marriages,  funerals,  &c.,  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell,  than  can  be 
gathered  fi'om  seeing  a  chance  procession 
in  the  streets. 

In  China,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
betrothal  or  engagement  precedes  mar- 
riage, but  the  parties  chiefly  concerned 
have  commonly  but  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  usual  course  pursued  is  for 
the  parents  of  the  man  who  seeks  a  wife 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  go-between, 
who  is  furnished  with  a  'card,'  or  rather 
an  oblong  piece  of  paper,  setting  forth  the 
ancestral  name  and  *  eight  characters '  of 
the  intending  bridegroom.  These  eight 
characters  exhibit  the  precise  time  of  his 
birth ;  and  the  exactness  required  by  an- 
cient superstitious  observances  is  so  great 
that  not  only  are  the  year,  moon,  and  dav 
given,  but  even  the  *  period '  of  the  day  is 
stated.*  In  many  cases,  the  go-between 
is  even  intrusted  with  the  delicate  duty  of 
finding  an  eligible  family  to  open  negotia- 
tions with. 

A  suitable  family  having  been  selected, 
the  card  is  handed  in,  and  an  ofier  of  mar- 
riage is  made;  if  the  proposal  be  enter- 
tained, a  species  of  soothsayer  is  consulted 
to  determine  whether  the  eight  characters 
of  both  parties  are  sufficiently  in  harmony 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  divide  the  day  into  twenty-four  hours,  but 
into  twelve  '  periods  '  of  two  hours,  and  call  eadi 
b^  a  distinct  name ;  for  example,  the  time  from 
mne  p.m.  to  eleven  p.m.  is  called  '  Hai.' 
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for  them  to  become  husband  and  wife. 
Should  he  come  to  an  affirmative  conclu- 
sion, and  the  offer  of  marriage  be  accepted 
by  the  lady's  parents  on  her  behalf,  the 
go-between  takes  back  to  his  principals  a 
*card,*  giving  the  same  particulars,  as 
mentioned  above,  with  regard  to  the  dam- 
sel. At  this  point  a  difficulty  may  occur, 
for  if  anything  which  is  deemed  unlucky 
should  chance  to  happen,  even  though  it  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  appear  most  tri- 
fling and  ridiculous  to  us,  the  whole  affair 
is  not  un frequently  broken  off. 

The  betrothal  being  now  duly  arranged, 
the  intending  bridegroom  and  his  family 
forward  various  presents — such  as  orna- 
ments for  the  hair,  bracelets,  food,  &c. — 
in  ratification  of  the  engagement;  and  in 
return,  the  family  of  the  bride-elect  send 
some  trifling  articles.  The  value  of  the 
presents  sent  at  this  and  other  periods,  of 
course,  varies  materially  according  to  the 
position  and  wealth  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  furthermore,  they  are  usually  sent 
to  various  members  of  the  two  families, 
and  are  not  confined  to  the  affianced  pair. 

The  nuptial  sedan-chair  is  sent  by  the 
family  of  the  bridegroom  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  wedding,  sometimes  on  the  day 
itself.  It  is  red  in  color,  and  is  borne  by 
four  men,  wearing  the  traditional  official 
hats  or  caps,  which  are  made  of  felt  or 
straw,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  sedan-chair  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  servant  bearing  a  bridal  umbrella, 
which  is  also  red,  and  of  the  same  style  as 
is  used  in  official  processions,  but  not  in 
the  least  like  the  European  article ;  others 
carry  red  lanterns  and  lighted  torches,  and 
there  is  a  band  of  music  (?)  in  attend- 
ance. 

On  the  nuptial  day,  the  bridegroom  un- 
dergoes the  peculiar  ceremony  of  placing 
a  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  blessing  is  said 
over  him.  Some  say  that  if  strict  etiquette 
be  followed,  the  bride-elect  should  weep 
for  the  ten  evenings  preceding  the  wedding, 
in  which  ceremonial  observance  it  is  cus- 
tomary that  she  should  be  joined  by  her 
immediate  female  relations,  whom  she  is 
about  to  leave. 

The  bride,  attired  in  an  elaborately  em- 
broidered robe,  is  generally  conducted  to 
her  sedan-chair  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  happy  day,  crackers  exploding,  and 
music  playing  —  or  rather  braying — the 
while.  We  have  heard  that  there  are  dis- 
tricts where  a  custom  obtains  that  wheaten 


cakes  should  now  be  thrown  up  in  the  air 
and  caught  in  a  coverlet;  a  ceremonj 
yrhich  cannot  be  considered  much  more 
absurd  than  the  practice  of  throwing  the 
slipper  at  home.  Then  the  procession 
starts  for  the  bride's  new  abode,  accom- 
panied by  more  crackers  and  more  so- 
called  music.  First  in  order  come  four 
lanterns,  two  with  the  bridegroom's  dan 
name  painted  on  them,  and  two  with  the 
bride's.  These  lanterns  are  usually  of 
paper,  and  are  carried  aloft  in  the  air  by 
their  bearers  at  the  end  of  poles ;  the  cha- 
racters pasted  on  them  are  red.  The  um- 
brella, torches,  and  soi-disant  music  are 
also  there.  Friends  and  relatives  from  both 
sides  escort  the  bride;  and  when  the  pro- 
cession has  accomplished  about  half  its 
journey,  the  *  receiving  of  the  bride '  takes 
place.  At  this  period,  the  lady  is  sup- 
posed to  assume  her  husband's  cUm 
name,  so  the  lanterns  bearing  her  dan 
name  now  disappear  from  the  procession, 
as  also  do  her  relatives  and  friends,  and 
she  now  proceeds  with  her  husband's  re- 
presentatives. Having  arrived  at  the 
bridegroom's  house,  the  procession  halts 
amidst  loud  explosions  of  crackers,  &c. 
The  bride  is  now  assisted  out  of  her  sedan- 
chair,  and  after  some  curious — and,  to 
foreigners,  very  ridiculous — customs  have 
been  attended  to — one  being,  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  she  has  to  step 
over  a  saddle  placed  at  the  doorway  of 
her  new  home— she  joins  her  husband  in 
the  worship  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  also 
of  the  ancestral  tablets — a  highly  impor- 
tant part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in 
most  provinces  of  China.  The  newly 
wedded  pair  kneel  down  and  bow  sol- 
emnly before  a  table,  which  is  placed  in  a 
prominent  position  near  the  end  of  the 
principal  apartment  of  the  house,  and  to- 
wards the  open  air — by  this  action  signi- 
fying that  they  are  paying  obeisance  to 
heaven  and  earth ;  they  then  turn,  and  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner  worship  the 
ancestral  tablets,  which  are  placed  on  a 
table  in  the  back  part  of  the  hall. 

This  all-important  rite  having  been  care- 
fully observed,  some  slight  changes  are 
made  in  the  bride's  dress,  preparatory  to 
the  nuptial  meal.  Some  render  this  by 
the  expression  '  marriage  supper ;'  but  as 
it  commonly  takes  place  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  or  in  the  afternoon,  the 
term  appears  to  be  inappropriate.  A  spe- 
cial table  is  set  out  for  the  bride  and  bride- 
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groom,  at  which  they  sit  down  and  pretend 
to  eat,  and  exchange  cups  (chiao  pd). 
Without  this  ceremony,  no  marriage  seems 
to  be  considered  complete ;  and  it  appears, 
as  it  were,  to  seal  the  contract,  being 
looked  upon  as  the  most  indispensable 
part  of  the  whole  proceedings.  The  ta- 
ble spoken  of  is  arranged  in  the  prescribed 
form  in  the  Tung-fang^  or  bridal  chamber, 
and  not  in  the  room  with  the  other  guests, 
but  yet  so  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  in  view  of  all ;  at  this  stage  the  hus- 
band, most  frequently  for  the  first  time,  is 
permitted  to  see  his  wife's  face.  Etiquette 
requires  that  the  bride  should  fast,  even 
though,  during  the  day,  it  is  often  the 
case  that  presents  of  food  are  more  than 
once  sent  to  her  from  her  own  home.  The 
guests  at  a  later  period  partake  of  an  en- 
tertainment separately ;  and  it  is  customa- 
ry for  them  to  make  money  presents  to 
the  family,  probably  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  expenses  they  are  put  to. 

The  feasts  and  ceremonies  attending  a 
marriage  usually  occupy  two  days  or  more, 
the  male  relations  and  friends  being  in- 
vited on  the  first  day,  while  the  second  is 
set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  female 
guests. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the 
custom  of  'coming  out  of  the  (nuptial) 
chamber '  is  observed,  on  which  occasion 
the  newly  wedded  husband  and  wife  again 
pay  their  devotions  to  the  tablets  of  the 
former's  ancestors.  The  deities  which  pre- 
side o\tr  the  kitchen  are  next  propitiated 
by  certain  acts  of  worship.  Afterwards 
comes  a  ceremonial  call  on  the  bride's 
family,  an  invitation  having  first  been  re- 
ceived, and  sedan-chairs  sent  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  pair,  who,  it  must  be 
noted,  occupy  different  chairs.  It  is  ar- 
ranged that  the  two  sedan-chairs  should 
both  start  and  reach  their  destination  sepa- 
rately. Their  arrival  is  greeted  by  loud 
explosions  of  crackers,  without  which  it 
seems  that  hardly  any  Chinese  ceremony 
is  complete.  During  the  visit,  great  care 
is  taken  to  use  only  words  of  good  omen, 
and  all  the  proceedings  are  regulated  by 
etiquette,  the  husband  and  wife  seeing 
but  little  of  one  another,  even  when  a 
banquet  is  given  in  their  honor.  They  re- 
turn home  separately,  the  husband  going 
first.  In  any  calls  that  may  afterwards  be 
made,  the  same  routine  is  observed,  and 
the  wife  is  never  actually  accompanied  by 
her  spouse.     It  is  sufficiently  well  known 


that  in  endless  matters  the  Chinese  cus- 
tom is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  pre- 
vails amongst  ourselves,  so  the  reader  will 
perhaps  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that  in 
the  Middle  Kingdom  husbands  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  appear  in  public  in  the  company  of 
their  wives. 

Theoreticalfyy  no  marriage  can  take 
place  during  the  time  of  mourning  for  the 
death  of  an  Emperor;  but  as  the  full  term 
of  mourning  is  twenty-seven  months,  this 
would  be  highly  inconvenient,  so  the  re- 
striction is  practically  confined  to  the  first 
hundred  days  after  his  majesty's  decease; 
and  even  this  is  probably  very  little  ob- 
served, except  by  officials,  and  the  resi- 
dents in  the  capital  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood. 

It  is  the  rule  in  China  that  persons  of 
the  same  clan  name  shall  not  intermarry, 
and  this  prohibition  (for  it  amounts  to 
that)  extends  even  to  remote  cousins,  but 
only  prevents  the  marriage  of  cousins  in 
the  first  and  other  degrees,  in  case  their 
clan  name  be  the  same.  To  explain  the 
matter  more  clearly,  we  will  suppose  that 
a  man,  whose  clan  name  is  Tang,  has  four 
children  —  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
— all  having  male  and  female  of&pring. 
The  children  of  the  daughters  may  inter- 
marry, but  those  of  the  sons  may  not;  the 
son's  children,  liowever,  are  not  debarred 
from  marrying  into  their  aunts'  families. 

One  or  two  odd  customs  may  here  be 
briefly  alluded  to.  Sometimes  betrothal- 
takes  place  before  birth — that  is  to  say,, 
mothers  betroth  their  unborn  children  on 
the  chance  of  their  turning  out  to  be  of 
opposite  sexes!  Again,  if  a  man,  after 
becoming  engaged  to  a  girl,  should  die 
before  the  marriage  can  be  completed,  it 
now  and  then  happens  that  the  affianced 
bride  will  leave  her  own  relatives  and  go 
to  his  parents'  house,  and  there  become 
one  of  the  family,  as  much  as  she  would 
have  done  if  the  marriage  had  actually 
taken  place;  this  is  more  especially  the 
case,  if  her  promised  husband  chance  to 
be  an  only  diild. 

Widows  are  rather  hardly  treated  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  in  the  event  of  their  de- 
siring to  marry  again,  for  such  marriages 
are  decidedly  looked  down  upon,  and  no  • 
family  of  any  position  in  the  social  scale 
will  allow  one  of  its  members  to  enter  into 
such  a  contract.  Among  the  poorer* 
classes  of  the  community,  however,  a  man 
occasionally  marries  a  widow,  because  it 
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is  a  more  economical  course  to  pursue. 
Various  disabilities  attach  to  a  widow  in 
the  matter  of  ceremonial ;  for  example,  on 
a  second  marriage  she  is  only  allowed  to 
use  a  common,  small  sedan-chair,  carried 
by  two  men,  instead  of  the  more  roomy 
and  gorgeous  conveyance  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  matter  of  divorce,  which  is  of 
rather  rare  occurrence,  all  is  in  the  hus- 
band's favor.     If  he  be  so  minded,  he  can 


get  rid  of  his  wife  for  various  reasons  which 
seem  absurd  to  us.  As  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  legal  process  is  necessary ;  and 
the  outraged  or  discontented  husband 
gives  his  wife  what  roa^  be  called  a  bill 
of  divorcement,  which  in  this  case  is  a 
document  sealed  with  his  private  seal  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  who  are  often 
the  woman's  own,  relatives  1 — Chamberii 
yburnal. 
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Professor  Owen  is  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  many  eminent  men  in  contem- 
porary literature  and  science  whose  por- 
^traits  the  Eclectic  has  presented  to  its 
readers;  and  though  his  fame  has  been 
somewhat  obscured  of  late  by  the  more 
showy  lights  of  the  new  scientific  dispen- 
sation, he  still  holds  rank  as  the  greatest 
paleontologist  and  comparative  anatomist 
that  England  has  produced. 

Richard  Owen  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter, England,  in  1808.  While  still  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  child,  he  entered  the  naval 
service  as  midshipman ;  but  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  peace  in  181 5,  he 
returned  to  his  studies,  and  in  1824  at- 
tended the  medical  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  developing  a  special 
\  predilection  for  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy.  In  1825,  Owen  repaired  to 
London  and  became  a  student  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  joined  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  While  studying  at  the  hospital, 
his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the  fa- 
<  mous  surgeon  Abemethy,  by  whose  assis- 
tance he  procured  the  position  of  assistant 
curator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  then 
deposited  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.  His 
work  in  connection  with  this  collection 
brought  fame  to  both  the  museum  and 
himself,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
long  series  of  physiological  investigations 
which  extends  to  the  present  time.  Even 
at  that  early  period  he  had  worked  out  for 
himself  the  theory  of  vertebrates  which 
has  so  greatly  widened  the  science  of  pale- 
ontology, and  which  enabled  him  by  em- 
ploying his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
living  animals  to  determine  the  remains  of 


those  which  no  longer  exist  He  seems 
to  delight  in  grapplmg  with  difficult  sub- 
jects. He  has  constructed  numerous  &m- 
ilies  of  vertebrata  the  existence  of  which 
had  not  previously  been  even  surmised; 
and  in  instances  where  his  previsions  were 
founded  on  a  footprint  or  a  fragment  of 
bone,  subsequent  researches  and  discove- 
ries have  amply  confirmed  his  opinions. 
The  science  of  paleontology  exhibits  no 
more  remarkable  results  than  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
cheirotherium,  or  of  the  various  species  of 
the  great  family  of  extinct  colossal  buds 
known  as  the  dinomida. 

In  1836  Owen  was  appointed  Hunteri- 
an professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, in  which  capacity  he  delivered  sev- 
eral courses  of  lectures,  embracing  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  and  containing  a 
digest  of  his  previous  labors  on  the  struc* 
ture  and  classification  of  animals.  In 
1856  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the 
Natural  History  departments  of  the  British 
Museum.  This  position  he  still  holds, 
giving  in  connection  therewith  annual 
courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history. 

Besides  his  special  scientific  work,  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  taken  a  very  active  and 
useful  share  in  the  effort  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  large  towns,  and  he 
also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
"  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,"  held  in  Lon- 
don in  18^1,  serving  as  president  of  one 
of  the  Junes.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  jury  for  the  same  class  of  objects  for 
the  "  Universal  Exposition  "  held  at  Paris 
in  1855,  and  received  for  his  services  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  published  works  of  Professor  Owen 
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are  very  numerous — too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here — and  they  cover  every 
department  of  animal  physiology.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  he  has  contributed  many 
papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal, 


Linnaean,  Geological,  Zoological,  and 
other  similar  societies ;  and  he  is  a  Fellow 
or  Associate  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  and 
learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 
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Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present  :  With  a 
Glance  at  Hayti.  With  maps.  By  Samuel 
Hazard.     New- York :  Harper  <&*  Bros,  1873. 

One  claim  at  least  can  be  made  for  "  Santo 
Domingo,  Past  and  Present,''  and  that  is  that  it  is 
wonderfully  opportune.  Much  curiosity  was 
naturally  felt  concerning  San  Domingo,  from  the 
moment  its  annexation  assumed  such  a  prominent 
place  in  our  national  politics,  and  this  curiosity 
was  stimulated  rather  than  satisfied  by  the  official 
reports  and  the  correspondents'  letters.  Just  at 
present,  moreover,  this  interest  has  been  newly 
aroused  by  the  purchase  of  Samana  Bay  by  an 
American  company,  and  by  the  impression,  which 
is  very  general,  that  no  long  time  can  elapse  be- 
fore the  island  will  be  in  intimate  association  with 
our  own  country. 

Much  more  praise,  however,  than  that  it  meets 
a  current  demand,  can  be  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Hazard's  work.  He  has  fairly  revealed  to  us  an 
island  which  for  three  centuries  has  remained 
almost  a  terra  incognita^  but  with  a  past  as  striking 
and  dramatic,  and  a  present  as  alluring  in  all  its 
natural  aspects  as  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is 
with  something  like  wonder  that  we  recall  those 
half-forgotten  incidents  •  in  the  history  of  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  that  links  them  with  the 
West  Indies  and  especially  with  San  Domingo ; 
and  in  his  very  complete  narrative  of  the  past  of 
the  island,  Mr.  Hazard  has  brought  to  light  and 
given  a  new  significance  to  some  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive passages  in  the  early  history  of  the  West- 
cm  Hemisphere. 

This  historical  sketch  is  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  work,  though  the  chapters  which  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  island  at  present  are 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  Mr.  Hazard  is 
an  advocate  of  annexation,  as  is  almost  every  one 
who  visits  the  island,  but  he  is  not  a  partisan,  and 
his  sole  object  seems  to  be  to  make  a  thorough 
and  impartial  record  of  everything  he  could  learn 
respecting  the  physical  capabilities  of  San  Domin- 
go, and  the  customs,  habits,  and  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  very  facts  which  he  has  gather- 
ed are  often  the  strongest  arguments  against  his 
conclusions.  The  fairness  of  Mr.  Hazard's 
mind  and  the  honesty  of  his  work  are  alike  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact  that  he  has  put  as  strong 
weapons  as  they  could  want  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  oppose  the  bringing  of  an  alien,  ignorant  and 
corrupt  people  into  a  nation  the  first  condition  of 


whose  existence  is  the  political  equality  of  all  the 
citizens  composing  it. 

In  the  chapter  on  Hayti,  Mr.  Hazard  reveals  a 
condition  of  things  in  that  Republic  so  utterly 
hopeless  and  disheartening  that  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise  for  having  included  it  in  his  book, 
and  to  vindicate  his  motives  in  writing  it.    No 
apology,  however,  would  be  demanded  by  any 
reader  who  has  followed  the  author  thus  far.  The 
facts  themselves  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  dis- 
arm criticism,  and  Mr.  Hazard  will  find  no  one  to 
dissent  from  his  conclusion  that  something  ought 
to  be  done.    No  such  people  as  the  Haytians,  or 
even  the  San  Dominicans,  ought  to  be  brought 
und^r  a  government  whose  political  practice  is 
perpetually  shifting  and  unsettled ;  but  it  would 
certainly  be  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants  and  of 
civilization  if  one  of  the  "  effete  despotisms"  ofAe 
old  world — the  more  despotic  the  Ijetter — would 
take  the  whole  island  in  hand  for  fifty  years  or  so. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as  may  wish  to 
cover  the  ground  more  thoroughly  than  by  the 
perusal  of  his  own  book,  Mr.  Hazard  has  prefixed 
to  his  work  a  "  Bibliography  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Hayti,"  which  seems  complete  and  will 
doubtless  prove  useful.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  number,  are  admirable  in 
all  respects,  and  some  of  them,  taken  from  the  old 
Spanish  chronicles,  have  a  decided  historical 
value.  The  author's  skill  with  his  pencil  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  here,  and  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  we  get  a  book  of  travels  in  which  the 
pictures  are  so  genuinely  illustrative  of  the  text. 

Wanderings  in   Spain.     By   Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare.    New- York:  Dadd &* Mead,  1873. 

Whoever  is  acqu^nted  with  Mr.  Hare's 
**  Walks  in  Rome"  will  be  willing  to  accompany 
him  wherever  he  may  choose  to  lead  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  guide,  and  he  will  find  it  especially 
instructive  to  do  so  when  his  travels  extend  into 
Spain. 

There  are  few  countries  which  are  so  little 
known  as  Spain,  and  it  may  be  said  with  confi- 
dence that  no  existing  work  reveals  her  so  fully 
and  fairly  as  "  Wanderings  in  Spain."  Without 
being  detailed  and  tiresome  like  a  guide-book, 
and  without  pretending  to  the  fullness*  of  the 
ordinary  book  of  travels,  it  gives  an  astonishingly 
vivid  and  coherent  impression  of  the  Peninsula 
and  .its  people,  and  explains  indirectly  a  good 
many  perplexing  things  in  the  recent  political  his- 
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tory  of  the  country.    The  following  passage,  for 
instance,  taken  from  the  Introduction,  is  sugges 
tive  in  more  ways  than  one  : 

Spain  is  not  a  beautiful  country.     If  a  traveler 
expects  to  find  the  soft  charm  and  luxuriant  loveli- 
ness of  Italy,  life  in  Spain  will  be  a  constant  dis- 
appointment :  no  hope  can  possibly  be  more  mis- 
placed.    Spain  is  not  the  least  like  Italy ;  it  has 
not  even  the  beauty  of  the  greater  part  of  France, 
iieyond  the  Asturias  and  the  valleys  near  the 
J*yrenees,  there  is  not  a  tree  worth  speaking  of 
in  the  Peninsula.     There  is  scarcely  any  grass ; 
the  shrubs  may  even  be  counted ;  except  when  the 
corn  is  out,  which  here  lasts  such  a  short  time, 
there  is  hardly  any  vegetation  at  all.     Those  who 
wish  to  find  beauty  must  only  look  for  beauty  of 
an  especial  kind — without  verdure,  or  refinement, 
or  color.     But  the  artist  will  be  satisfied  without 
these,  and  will  exult  in  the  long  lines,  in  the  un- 
broken expanses  of  the  stonv,  treeless,  desolate 
sierras,  while  every  crevice  ol  the  distant  hills  is 
distinctly  visible  in  the  transparent  atmosphere, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  fall  blue  upon  the 
pale  yellow  of  the  tawny  desert.     In  the  central 
provinces,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  may 
be  traversed,   and  no  single  feature  of  striking 
natural  beauty  be  met  wim ;  nothing  more  than 
the  picturesque  effects  which  may  always  be  ob- 
tained by  the  groups  of  cattle,  gathered  arpund 
the  fountains  by  the  dusty  wayside,  or  standing 
out  as  if  embossed  against  the  pale  distances,  or 
by  the  long   trains  of  mules  with  their  drivers  in 
brigand-like  costume  and  flowing  manias  bearing 
merchandise  from  one  town  to  another.     On  these 
plains    too  there  is  a   silence  which  is    almost 
ghastly,  for  there  arc  no  singing-birds,  scarcely 
even  any  insects.     Such  is  the  character  of  almost 
all  the  country  now  traversed  by  the  principal 
railways,  which  was  formerly  toiled  through  in 
diligence  or  on  mule-back.     But  even  here,  just 
when  the 'spirits  begin   to  flag,  and  the  wearied 
eye  longs  to  refresh  itself,  the  traveler  reaches  one 
of  the  grand  old  cities  which  seem  to  have  gone 
to  sleep  for  five  hundred  years,  and  to  have  scarce- 
ly waked  up  again,  when  you  step  at  once  out  of 
the  reign  of  Amadeo  or   Isabella  II.    into   that 
of  Philip   II.,  and  find    the  buildings,  the  cos- 
tumes, the  proverbs,  the  habits,  the   daily  life, 
those  of  his  time.     You  wonder  what  Spain  has 
been  doing  since,  and  the  answer  is  quite  plain — 
nothing.     It  has  not  the  slightest  wisn  to  do  any 
thing  more;  it  is  quite  satisfied.     The  Catholic 
sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  a  great 
nation   of  it,  and  filled  it  with   glorious  works. 
Since  then  it  has  had,  well — reverses,  but  it  has 
changed  as  little  as  ever  it  could.     It  has  delight- 
ed in  its  conservatism  in  every  thing,  down  to  the 
sleepy  wickedness  of   its   Bourbon  sovereigns. 
We  said  to  many  a  Spaniard  who  lamented  over 
the  absence  of  Isabella,  "Oh,  but  she  was   so 
dreadfully  wicked."     "Ah  yes,"  was  the  answer, 
with  a  look  of  much  sympathy  for  the  exile,  **  she 
had  indeed  all  the  dear  old  Spanish  vices." 

Mr.  Hare  started  out  with  the  design  of  making 
a  tour  which  had  been  carefully  laid  out  before- 
hand, but,  to  the  advantage  of  his  book  proba- 
bly^  he  was  switched  off  from  it  almost  at  the 
1»eginniiig,  and  wandered  about  from  one  place  to 
another  as  chance  suggested,  visiting  all  the  fa- 
mous localities,and  taking  us  to  a  good  many  others 


of  which  we  had  not  previously  even  heard  the 
names.  He  is  a  close  observer,  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  animated  and  suggestive,  whether  they 
are  of  scenery,  or  buildings,  or  people,  or  fHes,  or 
customs.  Read  along  with  Mr.  John  Hay's 
**Castilian  Days,"  his  "Wanderings"  will  give 
the  reader  a  very  fair  and  complete  impression  of 
Spain  as  she  is  to-day,  and  we  commend  it  as 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  recent  volumes 
of  travel. 

The  illustrations  contained  in  the  volume  are 
stiff  and  inartistic,  and  a  disadvantage  rathe^ 
than  otherwise,  but  fortunately  the  text  is  in  no 
way  dependent  upon  them  for  picturesqueness. 

The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  Bayard  Taylor.  New* 
York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &*  Co. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Illustrated  Library  of  Travel, 
Exploration,   and    Adventure,"   though  he  has 
selected  all  his  subjects  with  remarkable  good 
judgment,  has  as  yet  offered  his  readers  no  more 
attractive  volume  than  "The  Lake  Regions  of 
Central  Africa. "    It  does  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  a  compilation,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  tibe 
best  book  on  Central  Africa — giving  the  dearest, 
most  comprehensive,  and  most  intelligent  account 
of  what  has  been  discovered  there  and  how  the 
discovery  was  made — that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished, j^  Burton  wrote  a  very  readable  and  instruc- 
tive narrative  of  his  explorations  ;  Speke's  adven- 
tures were  more  interesting  still;  and  Baker's 
book  may  always  be  read  with  pleasure  and  pro6L 
But  Mr.  Taylor  has  taken  them  all  together,  and 
by  placing  the  substantial  part  of  their  narratives 
side  by  side,  has  formed  them  into  a  connected 
and  related  whole,  which. contains  the  entire  story 
of  Central  African  exploration  and  adventure,  and 
shows  their  chronological  and  geographical  se- 
quence in  a  way  which  it  is  difficult  to  catch  by 
reading  the  several  books  in  separate  form. 

The  book  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  admirably 
illustrates  the  method  which  should  be  applied  to 
a  host  of  other  works  similar  to  those  with  which 
it  deals.  The  literature  of  travel  has  assumed 
such  proportions  that  only  he  who  proposes  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  it  can  hope  to  familiarize 
himself  with  all  its  departments  by  studying  the 
original  works.  It  is  a  genuine  service  both  to 
science  and  to  the  reading  public  to  do  what  Mr. 
Taylor  has  done  in  this  and  one  or  two  previous 
volumes,namely,bring  together  all  the  explorers  in 
any  given  field,  and  allow  them  to  relate  their 
adventures  and  explain  their  discoveries  in  their 
own  words,  eliminating  all  that  is  unimportant* 
and  throwing  upon  their  narratives  the  Ught  of 
previous  and  subsequent  explorations. 

Besides  the  reading  matter,  there  are  numerous 
illustrations  copied  from  the  original  plates,  and 
an  excellent  map  giving  Burton's  route,  Speke 
and  Grant's,  and  the  route  of  livingstone's  last 
journey. 
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Manual  of  Thermometry,  for  Mothers,  Nurses 
and  all  who  have  Charge  of  the  Young  and  of 
the  Sick.  By  Edward  Seguin,  M.D.  New-York : 
C?.  P.  Putnam  &*  Sons, 

The  application  of  the  thermometer  to  the 
management  of  diseases  is  well  known  in  the 
hospitals,  but  has  not  yet  entered  the  nursery. 
Physicians  use  it,  mothers  do  not ;  and  medical 
thermometry  has  to  be  adapted,  so  to  speak,  to 
family  thermometry.  To  do  this  is  the  object  of 
the  present  manual. 

The  mother  must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  the 
means  of  medicating  her  family,  but  rather  repeat- 
ed warnings  to  the  contrary,  and  be  reminded 
that  she  is  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  medicine  and 
must  confine  herself  to  what  she  knows  or  can 
appreciate,  with  the  help  of  her  thermometer  or 
under  the  direction  of  her  physician. 

The  author  first  advises  her  to  forget  the  fear- 
ful names  by  which  she  has  been  taught  to  dread 
diseases,  and  confine  her  attention  to  the  general 
appearances  of  sickness  which  are  called  diagnosis 
or  signs,  and  which  signify  imperiled  life.  The 
appreciation  of  temperature  takes  the  precedence 
of  every  thing  else  in  the  art  of  taking  care  of 
children.  The  instruments  used  to  record  sickly 
temperatures  are,  first  the  mother^s  hand,  and 
second  the  '* physiological  thermometer."  This 
latter  is  the  name  of  the  instrument  which  Dr. 
Seguin  has  so  ingeniously  adapted  to  the  aid  of 
mothers,  and  the  use  of  which  he  has  made  so 
plain  and  intelligible  m  the  book  under  notice. 

Nicholas  Nickleby  is  the  sixth  volume  in 
Harper  &  Bros.'  new  **  Household  Edition"  of 
the  works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Nothing  is  left 
us  to  say  about  the  works  themselves — the  public 
at  least  has  long  ago  made  up  its  mind  concerning 
them ;  but  of  the  almost  numberless  shapes  in 
which  they  have  been  presented  to  us,  we  think 
that  for  general  use  this  **  Household  Edition"  is 
the  best.  It  is  a  large  quarto,  with  wide  columns 
and  legible  type,  giving  each  novel  in  a  single 
volume  ;  and  no  other  form  is  at  once  so  conve- 
nient to  handle  and  so  attractive  to  look  upon. 
The  illustrations  are  all  new,  and  have  so  far,  ex- 
cept in  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  been  very  suc- 
cessfully done.  The  plan  of  confiding  each  volume 
to  a  separate  artist  causes  variety  at  least  in  the 
pictures,  and  since  the  artists  are  all  American, 
this  edition  will  have  a  special  value  on  this  ac- 
count also. 

We  are  late  in  making  mention  of  <*  Mrs. 
Skagg's  Husbands,and  Other  Sketches,"  which  ap- 
peared several  months  ago,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  as  to  the 
quality  of  Bret  Harte's  work,  except  that  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  of  unusual  interest  to  his  ad- 
mirers in  that  it  contains  the  earlier  sketches  and 
tales  with  which  the  author  first  entered  the  world 
of  literature.  These  sketches  are  not  remarkable, 
bat  they  are  very  fair  as  first  work,  the  ^crudest 


of  them  being  characteristic  and  individual.  For 
the  rest  the  book  contains  some  of  Mr.  Harte's 
best  and  some  of  his  worst  work,  ranking  among 
the  last  the  opening  story  about  "  Mrs.  Skagg*s 
Husbands."   (Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published 
Professor  TyndalFs  "Lectures  in  America,"  in  a 
very  neat  and  elegant  little  volume,  which  will 
have  a  quite  exceptional  value  for  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  either  heard  them  deliver- 
ed or  read  them  afterward  in  print.  It  contains 
all  the  lectures  delivered  during  his  visit  here,  and 
before  being  put  into  their  present  permanent  form 
they  were  carefully  revised  by  Professor  Tyiidall 
himself.  The  book  is  appropriately  illustrated, 
has  a  preface  in  which  the  author  explains  the 
circumstances  of  his  visit  to  this  country,  and  an 
appendix  containing  the  admirable  speech  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  at  the  farewell  banquet  given  in 
his  honor.  ' 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  NEW  religious  work  entitled,  *  A  Day  with 
Christ,'  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  will  be  shortly 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin. 

We  understand  that  Sir  John  Sinclair,  M.P., 
is  preparing  for  the  press  a  book  on  the  late 
Franco-German  War.  It  is  to  be  published  simul- 
taneously in  English,  French,  and  German. 

The  contributions  to  the  Strasbourg  Municipal 
Library  number  twenty-five  thousand  volumes ; 
and  a  large  collection  made  in  Paris  for  the  hbrary 
has  not  yet  been  sent.  It  is  to  be  forwarded 
soon  under  French  charge. 

The  great  Portuguese  Dictionary  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  commenced  nearly  a  century 
since,  and  frequently  resumed  and  abandoned, 
has  at  last  reached  the  end  of  letter  C.    The  pre-  < 
sent  editor  is  Senhor  Domingos  Vieira. 

A  revised,  improved,  and  much  abridged  edi- 
tion of  the  large  Sanskrit  Dictionary  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  in  course  of  issue,  in  parts,  by  H.  Grass- 
mann,  under  the  title  of  *  Woerterbuch  zum  Rig- 
Veda.'  The  author  hopes  to  complete  it  in  six 
parts  within  the  year. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  reprint  gradually  all  of  its  Texts 
that  are  out  of  print.  It  will  devote  to  this  pur- 
pose all  the  money  received  for  the  sale  of  past 
years'  books,  as  well  as  the  special  subscriptions 
for  the  reprints. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Plumptre,  with  the  assistance 
of  several  scholars  and  divines,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  an  extensive  scale, 
illustrative  and  explanatory  of  the  various  bodts 
of  the  Bible.  The  work  will  shortly  be  issued  in 
a  serial  form  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Gal- 
pin 
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The  'Dickens  Dictionary,*  produced  in  Ame- 
rica, and  prohibited  in  England  by  the  holders  of 
the  novelist's  copyrights,  is  paralleled  by  a  *  Dic- 
kens Concordance,*  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Peacock,  of 
Manchester,  whose  work,  now  in  the  press,  is 
said  to  have  occupied  five  years  in  its  compila* 
tion. 

The  study  of  Italian  dialects  still  flourishes  in 
Italy,  two  of  the  latest  contributions  on  this  sub- 
ject being  Prof.  Giuseppe  Pitr^'s  *  Studi  di  Poe- 
sia  Popolare,*  in  which  a  special  chapter  treats 
of  the  *  Canti  Popolari  Lombardi  in  Sicilia';  and 
Signor  Remigio  Rocella*s  *  Poesie  in  Lingua 
Vernacola  Piarzese,'  the  Piazsese  dialect  being 
that  of  Piazza,  formerly  a  Lombard  colony. 

Signor  Foucard  has  edited  an  unpublished 
MS.  of  Muratori,  discovered  in  the  Archives  of 
Modena,  entitled  *  Delia  Fallibilitii  dei  Pontefici 
nel  Dominio  Temporale.'  Prof.  Giuseppe  Silin- 
gardi  has  also  compiled  a  volume  of  extracts  from 
works  already  published,  referring  to  the  *  Rela- 
tions of  Vittorio  Amedea  II.  and  Carlo  Emma- 
nuele  III.  of  Savoy^with  Muratori,*  printed  at 
Modena. 

Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  of  Paris,  and 
M.  Picot,  the  French  Consul  at  Temesvar,  are  at 
present  in*  London,  engaged  in  examining  the 
volumes  of  early  French  i>oetry  contained  im  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Baron  Rothschild  and  his  coadjutor  to 
publish  a  bibliography  of  French  poetry  from  the 
invention  of  printing  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  a  little  later — say,  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Second,  in  1559. 

Mr.  W.  Loftie  has  in  the  press  a  little  volume 
of  rhyming  Latin  hymns  for  the  Church  year.  It 
will  be  completed  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  first 
will  contain  hymns  for  Lent  and  Easter.  Mr. 
Robert  Bateman  has  supplied  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions, somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  French 
Hora,  The  hymns  are  all  in  rhyme,  and  are 
chiefly  of  mediaeval  origin,  but  a  few  modem  ex- 
amples, including  one  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  have 
been  added  by  permission. — Atherutum* 

A  Chinese  paper,  the  Flying  Dragon^  was  car- 
ried on  for  some  time  in  London  under  English 
superintendence.  Now  there  is  to  be  a  Japanese 
paper,  under  a  Japanese  proprietor  and  editor, 
who  will  have  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, the  Professor  of  Japanese  at  King's  Col- 
lege. It  is  named  the  Tai  Sei  S/iimbum,  or  Great 
Western  Newsy  and  is  to  be  illustrated.  This 
journal  is  to  publish  the  writings  of  thenumerons 
Japanese  now  in  England  and  America,  and  thus  to 
communicate  their  obsenrations  on  Western  pro- 
ceedings to  their  countrymen  at  home.  The  num- 
ber of  these  Japanese  is  estimated  at  700,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  students. 


The  valuable  chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar-He- 
brxus,  which  Alls  an  important  gap  in  the  eodesi* 
astical  history  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia, 
has  at  length  been  translated  from  the  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  published  at  Louvain  by 
MM.  A.  J.  B.  Abbeloos  and  Th.  G.  Lamy.  The 
work  of  Bar-Hebraeus  was  well  known  to  scholars 
in  Asia,  especially  to  the  learned  Maronite,  J.  S. 
Assemani,  who  largely  borrowed  from  it  without 
quoting  the  source  of  his  information ;  bat  it  was 
almost  a  dead  letter  to  European  writers  of  eode- 
siastical  history.  Thanks  to  the  Belgian  editors, 
the  chronicle  of  Bar-Hebraeus  is  now  accessible 
to  all  Western  scholars  who  feel  interested  in  the 
early  struggles  of  the  Asiatic  Churches. 

An  anonymous  manuscript  in  the  Minster  Li* 
brary  at  York,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Arch- 
bishop Matthews,  has  been  proved  by  Cknoo 
Raine,  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  1601,  by  Sir  John  Harington,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  godson.  It  mainly  treats  of  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  strongly 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  King  of  Scotland ; 
but  it  also  contains  much  interesting  court  gossip. 
Among  other  new  facts,  it  is  stated  that  Sir  John's 
mother  was  in  attendance  on  Elizabeth  before  her 
accession  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  and 
was  very  frequently  her  bedfellow.  Lady  Haring- 
ton was  flrmly  convinced  of  the  Queen's  chastity 
during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

We  understand  that  for  the  last  ten  years  M. 
Louis  Vian  has  been  preparing  a  new  and  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Montesquieu.  At 
the  time  when  this  bold  writer  lived  the  censure 
was  touchy,  not  to  say  intolerant.  Hence,  the 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  full  of  suppressions, 
interpolations,  and  mistakes,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
MSS.  Thus,  in  '  Les  Lettres  Persanes,'  where 
initials  only  are  given,  the  commentators  hare 
mistaken  les  Jeux  Floruux  for  the  French  Jesu- 
its ;  the  Bank  and  the  East  India  Company  for 
la  Bulle  et  la  Constitution  des  Jesmtes^  ^v.  M. 
Vian  is  intent  on  correcting  these  errors,  and 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  the  great  Frendi 
author  to  point  out  to  him  editions  not  included 
in  the  'Bibliographic  des  CEuvres  de  Montes- 
quieu '  which  he  has  already  published. —  Athe- 
ntewHrn 

The  French  publishers  are  exulting  in  the 
choice  made  of  their  illustrious  con/rht,  M.  Am- 
broise  Firmin  Didot,  to  All  a  chair  in  the  Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  Both  as 
printer  and  publisher  M.  Didot  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  Estiennes  of  former  days.  He  is  an 
excellent  Greek  scholar,  and,  besides  taking  an 
active  part  in  editing  the  'Thesaurus  Lingme 
Graecae,'  for  which  he  wrote  the  Prolegomena,  is 
author  of  the  following  works  :  '  Notes  d'un  Voy- 
age dans  le  Levant,*  <  Traduction  de  Thucydide,' 
'  Essai  sur  la  Typographic,* '  Essai  Typographique 
et  BibliograpMque  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  GraTnre 
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sur  Bois,*  &c.  In  1861  M.  Didot  purchased  the 
celebrated  Missal  of  Jacques  des  Ursins,  which  he 
generously  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris. 

We  have  before  us  a  few  rather  interesting  let- 
ters of  Lord  Lytton's.  We  may  this  week  refer 
to'some  written  at  the  time  when  his  first  play, 
*  The  Duchess  de  La  Valliere,*  was  brought  out 
When  that  drama  was  produced,  we  gave  a  short 
notice  of  the  performance  {Athen,  No.  480),  and 
announced  that  we  should  on  another  occasion 
review  the  work  as  a  dramatic  poem.  This  led 
Lord  Lytton  to  address  to  us  two  or  three  letters, 
in  which  the  following  passages  occur : — 

"  You  speak  of  the  pUy  as  an  acting  play, — I  speak  only 
of  it  as  an  acted  play.  Had  I  actors  who  could  embody  my 
conceptions  with  proper  finesse  and  delicacy,  who  could 
preserve  the  ideal  of  the  written  parts,  I  would  not  have 
altered  a  word  for  the  stage.  I  do  not  abate  an  iota  of  my 
own  judgment  that  with  a  proper  Lauzun,  La  Valliere, 
and  Montespan,  the  play  would  on  the  stage  secure  the 
moral  effects  designed  for  it  in  the  writing.  The  acting; 
blirlesques  it  in  some  instances,  and  (if  I  may  coin  the  epi- 
thet) coarsens  it  in  others,  but  this  does  not  tell  against  it  as 
a  play  that  might  be  acted,  but  as  a  play  in  which  the  parts 
were  not  written  for  the  actors." 

In  a  second,  he  remarks : — 

*^  I  do  not  think  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  public 
but  he  expressed  one  very  general  in  the  press.  I  believe  I 
have  the  public  with  me — the  press  I  never  had.*' 

In  a  third,  he  says  : — 

"  I  venture  to  proffer  this  reauest  as  a  comment  on  vour 
notice  of  the  acting  of '  La  Valliere,'  viz.,  that  you  will  not 
judge  the  author  by  the  actors,  and.  above  all,  that  you 
will  not  consider  immoral  that  which  was  intended  as  a 
satire  on  immorality,  but  which  either  the  coarseness  of  re- 
presentation, or  the  inability  of  an  audience  to  transplant 
themselves  to  another  time  and  country,  or  want  of  skill  in 
myself  rendered  hostile  to  my  own  design.  Perhaps,  also, 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  remember,  that  no  sooner  did 
I  find  my  own  intended  effects  misconstrued,  than  I  direct- 
ed every  part  so  misconstrued  to  be  omitted.  I  trust  you 
will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take,  which  I  should  not  dream  of 
doing,  if  the  review  I  allude  to  had  confined  itself  to  my 
want  of  talents,  and  not  (pardon  me  for  saying  as  I  think, 
judging  mtrely  from  the  stage-effect  of  the  first  night)  mis- 
taken what  I  trust  a  perusalwould  allow  to  be  the  moral  of 
the  play." 

— We  need  hardly  add  that  Lord  Lytton  proved 
mistaken  in  supposing  he  had  the  public  with  him. 
The  original  cast  was  as  follows : — Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  Mr.  VandenhofT;  Brageleone,  Mr. 
Macready;  Lauzun,  Mr.  Farren;  Marquis  de 
Montespan,  Mr,  Webster;  La  Valliere,  Miss 
Faucit — Atherutum, 
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Inherited  Instinct. — ^The  following  corre. 
spondence  is  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  Na-- 
ture.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  that 
paper  : — ^The  following  letter  seems  to  me  so  valu- 
able, and  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  vouched 
for  by  so  high  an  authority,  that  I  have  obtsiined 
permission  from  Dr.  Huggins  to  send  it  for  pub- 
lication. No  one  who  has  attended  to  animals 
either  in  a  state  of  nature  or  domestication  will 
doubt  that  many  special  fears,  tastes,  &c.,  which 
must  have  been  acquired  at  a  remote  period,  are 


now  strictly  inherited.  This  has  been  clearly 
proved  to  be  the  case  by  Mr.  Spalding  with  chick- 
ens and  turkeys  just  bom,  in  his  admirable  article 
recently  published  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  It 
is  probable  that  most  inherited  or  instinctive  feel- 
ings were  originally  acquired  by  slow  degrees 
through  habit  and  the  experience  of  their  utility, 
for  instance  the  fear  of  man,  which,  as  I  showed 
many  years  ago,  is  gained  very  slowly  by  birds  on 
oceanic  islands.  It  is,  however,  almost  certain 
that  many  of  the  most  wonderful  instincts  have 
been  acquired  independently  of  habit,  through  the 
preservation  of  useful  variations  of  pre-existing 
instincts.  Other  instincts  may  have  arisen  sud- 
denly in  an  individual  and  then  been  transmitted 
to  its  offspring,  independently  both  of  selection 
and  serviceable  experience,  though  subsequently 
strengthened  by  habit.  The  tumbler-pigeon  is  a 
case  in  point,  for  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
teaching  a  pigeon  to  turn  head  over  heels  in  the 
air ;  and  until  some  bird  exhibited  a  tendency  in 
this  direction,  there  could  have  been  no  selection. 
In  the  following  case  we  see  a  specialised  feeling 
of  antipathy  transmitted  through  three  generations 
of  dogs,  as  well  as  to  some  collateral  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  which  must  have  been  acquired 
within  a  very  recent  period.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  known  how  the  feeling  first  arose  in  the  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Huggins's  dog.  We  may  suspect 
that  it  was  due  to  some  ill-treatment ;  but  it  may 
have  originated  without  any  assignable  cause,  as , 
with  certain  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
which,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Bartlctt,  have 
taken  a  strong  hatred  to  him  and  others  without 
any  provocation.  As  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
the  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Muggins's  dog  did  not 
evince  the  feeling  of  antipathy  described  in  the 
following  letter.  Charles  Darwin. 

"  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you  a  curious  case 
of  inherited  mental  peculiarity.  I  p>ossess  an 
English  mastiff,  by  name  Kepler,  a  son  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Turk  out  of  Venus.  I  brought  the  dog, 
when  six  weeks  oid,  from  the  stable  in  which  he 
was  bom.  The  first  time  I  took  him  out  he 
started  back  in  alarm  at  the  first  butcher's  shop  he 
had  ever  seen.  I  soon  found  he  had  a  violent  an- 
tipathy to  butchers  and  butchers'  shops.  When 
six  months  old,  a  servant  took  him  with  her  on  an 
errand.  At  a  short  distance  before  coming  to  the 
house,  she  had  to  pass  a  butcher's  shop ;  the  dog 
threw  himself  down  (being  led  with  a  string),  and 
neither  coaxing  nor  threats  would  make  him  pass 
the  shop.  The  dog  was  too  heavy  to  be  carried ; 
and  as  a  crowd  collected,  the  servant  had  to  re- 
turn with  the  dog  more  than  a  mile,  and  then  go 
without  him.  This  occurred  about  two  years  ago. 
The  antipathy  still  continues,  but  the  dog  will 
pass  nearer  to  a  shop  than  he  formerly  would. 
About  two  months  ago,  in  a  little  book  on  dogs 
published  by  Dean,  I  discovered  that  the  same 
strange  antipathy  is  shown  by  the  father,  Turk. 
I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Nichols,  the  former  owner  of 
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Tiiik,  to  a^k  him  for  any  information  he  might 
hiivr  (Ml  the  iwint.  lie  replied — *  I  can  say  that  the 
%skmr.  (iiiti|)athy  exists  in  King,  the  sire  of  Turk, 
in  Turk,  in  l*unch  (son  of  Turk,  out  of  Meg)  and 
in  I'aris  (son  of  Turk,  out  of  Juno).  Paris  has 
the  greatest  antipathy,  as  he  would  hardly  go  into 
a  street  where  a  butcher's  shop  is,  and  would  run 
away  after  passing  it.  When  a  cart  with  a  butcher's 
rnan  came  into  the  place  where  the  dogs  were  kept, 
although  they  could  not  see  him,  they  all  were 
ready  to  l>reak  their  chains.  A  master-butcher, 
drcssetl  privately,  called  one  evening  on  Paris's 
master  to  see  the  dog.  He  had  hardly  entered 
the  house  before  the  dog  (though  shut  in)  was  so 
much  excited  that  he  had  to  be  put  into  a  shed, 
and  the  butcher  was  forced  to  leave  without  seeing 
the  dog.  The  same  dog  at  Hastings  made  a 
spring  at  a  gentleman  who  came  into  the  hotel. 
The  owner  caught  the  dog  and  apologised,  and 
haid  he  never  knew  him  to  do  so  before,  except 
when  a  butcher  came  to  his|house.  The  gentle- 
man at  once  said  that  was  his  business.  So  you 
see  that  they  inherit  these  antipathies,  and  show  a 
great  deal  of  breed.'  William  Huggins." 

A  Drollery  in  Medical  Practice. — Ever 
since  the  detection  of  *  Scratching  Fanny,'  who  in- 
geniously imposed  upon  all  and  sundry  as  the 
*  Cock-Lane  Ghost,'  the  skill  of  young  females  in 
playing  off  tricks,  and  simulating  maladies,  out  of 
a  spirit  of  mere  mischief,  often  to  their  own  detri- 
ment, has  been  a  well-recognised  fact  in  the  medi- 
cal profession.  In  such  performances,  boys  fall 
far  behind.  Miraculous  wounds,  or  miraculous 
cures,  do  not  suit  the  boyish  nature.  Girls  pos- 
sess the  true  inventive  faculty  and  power  of  en- 
durance for  some  secret  purpose.  Yet,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  these  qualities  in  the  young  fe- 
male patient,  physicians  are  constantly  imposed 
on ;  and  for  that  matter,  magistrates  too,  as,  for 
example,  when,  as  has  occurred,  some  young  lady 
sustains  a  fanciful  complaint  of  being  improperly 
treated  in  a  railway-carriage. 

Long  ago,  when  almost  everything  unusual  was 
ascribed  to  supernatural  interference,  clever  young 
females,  with  a  relish  for  deception,  resorted  to  a 
very  pretty  knack  of  astonishing  simple-minded 
people,  by  making  mysterious  noises,  scratchings, 
tumbling  about  articles  of  household  furniture, 
throwing  stones  at  windows,  deranging  flower- 
pots, and  performing  other  outrageous  antics.  In 
that  delightfully  amusing  old  book,  ScUafis  Invi- 
sible  World  Discovered^  we  have  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents, all  assumedly  supernatural,  and  very  per- 
plexing to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  pe- 
riod, but  which  a  sharp  London  detective  would 
now  have  at  once  traced  to  some  clever  but  very 
innocent-looking  girl,  who  enjoyed  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  throwing  a  whole  neighborhood  into 
that  state  of  utter  consternation  which  results  in 
an  appeal  to  prayers  and  exorcisms.  A  love  of 
deception  by  such  freaks  sometimes  exceeds  all 
maginable  bounds.    Self-accusation,   and   even 


self-torture,  are  well-known  phases  of  this  curious 
disorder  of  the  female  mind,  for  such  it  really  is. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  lady  patient  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  thrusting  needles  into  her  foot,  and  then 
submitting  to  a  surgical  operation  for  their  re- 
moval. But  this  instance  of  self-inflicted  torture 
was  far  outdone  in  a  curious  case  which  occurred 
at  the  Carlisle  Infirmary,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Priestley  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Middlesex 
HospitaJ.     We  popularise  it  as  follows : 

One  day  a  young  woman  applied  at  the  infirmary 
to  be  treated  for  an  ulcer  having  a  very  ugly  ap- 
pearance, and  which  was  spreading  at  a  great  rate. 
Suspecting  that  the  patient  was  secretly  causing 
the  irritation,  the  doctor  in  attendance  caused  the 
part  to  be  covered  in  such  a  way  that  she  could 
not  get  at  it.     The  result  was  that,  by  a  course  of 
simple  treatment,  the  sore  was  speedily  healed. 
The  girl  did  not  like  getting  well.     In  a  short  time 
she  tried  a  new  trick.    This  was  the  contrivance 
of  a  gathering  at  the  end  of  her  finger,  leading  So 
the  bone — a  seemingly  bad  case,  necessitating  a 
surgical  operation.     To  this  she  would  on  no  ac- 
count consent,  and  left  the  infirmary.     She  after. 
wards,  however,  went  to  Liverpool,  and  there  sub- 
mitted to  an  amputation  of  part  of  the  finger* 
Taking  care  that  the  wound  should  not  heal,  the 
case  became  so  bad  that  the  hand  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated.    This  did  not  satisfy  the  morbid  desire  for 
suffering.     Still  she  kept  the  wound  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  and  amputation  above  the  elbow  was  re- 
sorted to.     With   the  stump  nearly  healed,  she 
quitted  Liverpool,  and  returned  to  Carlisle,  where 
by-and-by  the  wound  ulcerated,  and  she  was  again 
admitted  to  the  infirmary.     Again  an  amputation 
— this  lime,  the  arm  off  by  the  shoulder-blade. 
The  poor  wretch  was  still    unsatisfied.     After 
being  a  little  time  at  home,  she  presented  herself 
with  the  wound  in  a  bad  way ;  at  the  same  time 
producing  two  pieces  of  bone  as  having  come  away, 
but  which  the  doctor  saw  were  only  two  pieces  of 
bone  that  had  been  taken  from  a  leg  of  mutton. 
To  prevent  any  fresh  manoeuvre,  she  was  placed  in 
bed  with  her  remaining  arm  tied  to  her  side,  and 
in  three  weeks  the  shoulder  was  perfectly  healed. 
Now  about  to  be  discharged,  she  fell  on  a  new  de- 
vice.    Her  left  eye  appeared  to  be  badly  swollen, 
and  on  inspection  it  was  found  that  she  had  picked 
a  piece  of  lime  plaster  from  the  wall,  and  placed  it 
under  the  eyelid !     Dismissed  from  the  infirmary, 
she  afterwards  affected  a  new  malady,  but  was 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  died  without  admit- 
ting her  deceptions  to  any  one.     The  girl  who 
perpetrated   these  oddities   is  not  spoken  of  as 
having  been  insane,  and  the  medical  man  who  re. 
lates  the  case  says  that  her  motives  for  self-torture 
are  not  to  be  divined.     The  only  rational  conjec- 
ture is,  that  she  derived  a  pleasure  in  successftilly 
playing  off  these  ridiculous  tricks  on  her  medical 
attendants. — Chambers^s  yottmal. 

Brain  Stimulants. — ^In  the    excellent  little 
fortnightly  journal  entided  '<  Hygiene,"  just  start- 
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ed  by  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing good  suggestions :  A  prominent  clergy- 
man in  a  neighboring  city  writes  us,  that  for  many 
years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  limiting  his  use 
of  tea  and  coffee,  and  his  '*  occasional  cigar,"  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  and,  as  he  fancies, 
with  the  result  of  being  able  to  compose  with  less 
effort  than  when  he  has  either  abstained  entirely 
from  their  us%,  or  when,  as  once  or  twice,  he  has 
indulged  in  them  continuously  for  a  brief  period. 

Herein  is  a  valuable  suggestion  to  brain-work- 
ers in  any  profession  the  exigencies  of  which  call 
for  occasionally  increased  and  severe  efforts.  Tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol,  by  retarding  the 
changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  is  their 
physiological  action,  are  supposed  to  allow  the 
energy  thus  conserved  to  manifest  itself  in  the  high- 
er form  of  cerebral  activity — in  simpler  language, 
they  are  stimulants  to  the  nervous  system ;  and, 
in  the  proper  dose,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  do  exalt  and  stimulate  brain-action.  But 
there  is  equally  no  question  that  the  retarded  tis- 
sue-changes are  at  the  expense  of  vitality  general- 
ly— the  vitality  of  the  body,  that  is,  its  health  and 
strength,  being  ever  in  relation  to  the  newness  of 
the  atoms  which  compose  the  body — and  these 
tissue-changes,  the  work  of  waste  and  repair,  must 
be  accelerated  in  some  manner,  and  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ba- 
lance. 

The  obvious  lesson  to  be  gained  from  these 
facts,  is,  that  during  periods  of  intense  and  unu- 
sual mental  activity — a  lawyer  in  trying  an  en- 
grossing case,  a  banker  during  a  financial  stress, 
a  company  officer  at  periods  of  increased  responsi- 
bility, an  editor  or  political  leader  carrying  through 
an  important  measure — that  at  such  times  brain- 
work  may  be  done  with  more  facility  and  at  less 
expense,  by  a  judicious  use  of  this  class  of  agents. 
Provided,  however — provided  that  the  balance  be 
struck  at  once  when  the  necessity  for  them  is  obvi- 
ated. 

The  means  of  restoring  the  balance  include  first, 
abstinence  from  the  agents  themselves ;  second, 
comparative  rest  for  the  brain;  and  lastly,  and 
quite  as  importantly  as  the  preceding,  those 
measures  which  accelerate  tissue-changes  and  of 
which  the  essential  ones  are  physical  exercise  and 
bathing — notably,  the  Turkish  bath — and  nutri- 
tious, easily  assimilated  food,  by  the  first  of 
which,  the  breaking  down  of  the  older  particles, 
and  the  excretion  of  poisonous  waste-matter  are 
facilitated,  and  so  tissue-change  in  the  interest  of 
waste  is  promoted,  while  the  last  furnishes  mate- 
rial for  renewal  and  growth* 

With  such  a  regimen,  based  on  an  intelligent 
application  of  means  to  ends,  we  would  have  fewer 
cases  of  men  prematurely  breaking  down  under 
efforts  they  might  make  with  ease  did  they  only 
kndw  when  and  how  to  open  the  throttle-valve  or 
to  put  on  the  brakes.  This  view  of  the  subject 
must  not  be  construed  into  an  argument  for  a  mere 
sensual  indulgence.     It  is  intended  for  men  as 


they  are,  and  with  regard  to  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist These  agents  are  used,  and  probably  always 
will  be.  They  have  their  uses ;  and  knowledge 
of  these  will  do  more  to  prevent  their  abuse  than 
the  wholesale  condemnation  which  frequently 
arises  from  ignorance. 

Tides  and  Rainfall. — ^The  history  of  our 
globe,  as  narrated  by  geologists,  embodies  many 
'catastrophes,*  which  often  excite  a  reader's  curio- 
sity as  belonging  to  a  past  state  of  things.  But 
a  catastrophe  has  taken  place  on  the  further  side 
of  the  North  Sea,  as  if  to  show  to  the  present  gene- 
ration that  destruction  and  renovation  on  a  great 
scale  are  still  part  of  nature's  method.  Under  un- 
usual atmospheric  phenomena,  the  Baltic  rose 
from  four  to  eleven  feet  above  its  ordinary  level, 
and  flooded  for  miles  inland  a  great  part  of  the 
low  shores  of  Denmark.  Throughout  large  dis- 
tricts the  whole  of  the  fertile  soil  has  been  swept 
away,  and  nothing  remains  but  sand  or  gravel.  A 
peninsula  and  islands  on  which  dwelt  prosperous 
families,  who  cultivated  their  farms,  have  disappear- 
ed, and  are  now  under  the  water.  In  some  in- 
stances the  whole  population  perished  with  their 
land,  and  the  details  of  havoc  are  such  as  to  excite 
the  deepest  pity.  In  former  days  the. terrified 
survivors  could  only  wonder  at  the  occasion  of  the 
calamitous  phenomena ;  but  now  science  steps  in 
and  promises  us  a  full  and  clear  explanation. 
Certain  members  of  the  Royal  Danish  Academy 
of  Sciences  have  already  commenced  the  investi- 
gation. 

The  British  Islands,  too,  have  had  their  share 
of  disastrous  weather.  It  seems  as  if  the  rainy 
spell  which  hung  over  the  south  of  Europe  in  the 
summer  had  crept  northwards,  to  spend  its  autumn 
in  cooler  latitudes,  as  demonstrated  by  rainfall  with- 
in every  twenty-four  hours  for  more  than  a  hundred 
successive  days.  In  the  last  of  previous  wet  sea- 
sons, i860,  there  fell  thirty-five  inches  of  rain;  in 
1872  the  quantity  was  nearly  fifty  inches  ;  and  as 
one  inch  of  rain  gives  10,000  tons  of  water  to  an 
acre,  any  one  may  calculate  the  prodigious  quantity 
which  must  have  fallen  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, about  57,000  square  miles !  No  wonder 
that  landslips  occur ;  that  cliffs  at  Dover  and  else- 
where fall  into  the  sea,  and  that  under  such  a 
weight  of  water  much  of  the  land  is  washed  away 
into  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Bessemer's  Ships. — We  mentioned  some 
months  ago  that  Mr.  Bessemer  had  designed  a 
ship's  cabin  which  would  retain  a  steady,  upright 
position  in  a  vessel  rolling  in  a  rough  sea,  and 
thus  preserve  passengers  from  sea-sickness.  This 
design  he  has  since  produced  in  a  large  working 
model,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  shipbuilders  and 
engineers,  fuUy  realises  the  inventor's  intention. 
Hydraulic  machinery,  which  already  contributes 
so  much  to  the  working  power  of  the  realm,  is  the 
means,  in  this  instance,  by  which  the  requisite 
steadiness  is  maintained*     And  we  are  informed 
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that  steamers  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  draw- 
ing so  little  water  that  they  will  enter  the  shallow 
harbors  on  each  side  of  the  Channel,  are  to  be 
built  to  test  the  question.  In  each  of  these  stea- 
mers  there  is  to  be  a  well-ventilated  saloon  seventy 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  high,  which  will  neither 
roll  nor  pitch,  however  rough  may  be  the  sea.  If 
this  can  be  accomplished  during  next  summer,  we 
may  anticipate  that  numbers  of  timid  people  will 
venture  to  cross  the  Channel  who  have  never  hith- 
erto trusted  themselves  on  the  unstable  element ; 
and  Mr.  Bessemer  will  l)e  regarded  as  the  special 
benefactor  of  tourists  and  travellers.  Another 
scheme  for  crossing  the  channel  in  double  steam> 
boats  that  are  to  travel  swiftly  and  without  rolling 
is  on  foot ;  and  next  spring  will  probably  settle 
the  question  by  experiment.  Meanwhile,  certain 
naval  architects  dispute  the  views  of  the  projec- 
tors ;  and  Mr.  Merrifield,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  says  that  double 
steamers  will  be  slow,  that  they  will  steer  badly, 
and  consequently  will  be  dangerous  in  rough 
weather. 

Destruction  of  the  S\yiSE.— The  A /A  fnaum 
gives  the  following  description  of  a  striking  pic- 
ture recently  on  exhibition  in  London: — "The 
picture  by  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep,  representing  the  de- 
struction of  the  possessed  swine,  gives  a  view  of 
gigantic  cliffs  rising  from  a  calm  sea,  at  early 
evening  in  summer,  with  a  warm  shadow  lying  on 
the  water  and  the  foreground,  and  broken  on  the 
horizon  by  a  gleam  of  white  light  which  appears 
in  the  sky  and  on  the  sea.  The  cliffs  are  of  ver- 
tical strata,  with  deep  water  at  their  feet.  A  lit- 
tle way  from  the  front  a  lofty  detached  rock  raises 
its  spire-like  form,  separating  the  forepart  of  the 
view  from  the  distant  sky.  Close  to  the  front, 
and  on  our  left  of  the  picture,  are  the  black  swine, 
every  pig  like  ink,  and  in  various  stages  of  dis- 
tress and  terror.  The  head  of  a  cliff  has  long  ago 
fallen  into  the  sea,  leaving  half  its  height  to  be 
filled  by  a  fa/$is  of  dibris.  On  the  crumbling  slope 
without,  a  parapet,  far  too  steep  to  permit  return, 
far  too  loose  to  allow  of  their  standing  still,  are 
the  swine.  A  few  have  already  taken  the  plunge : 
black,  fat,  and  helpless,  down  they  go;  some, 
squatting  on  the  very  brink,  contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  deep  green  water ;  others  slide  and 
slide ;  others,  urged  by  the  weight  of  those  be- 
hind, go  in  the  mass  downwards  only  too  surely. " 

Cement. — ^To  produce  a  hard,  durable,  and 
quickly  setting  cement,  W.  McKay,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  makes  a  compound  of  marl  or  oyster  shelb, 
clay,  road  dust,  wood  or  coal  ashes  (or  equivalent 
alkalies),  sand,  soluble  or  other  glass,  or  any  one 
or  more  of  the  silicious  ingredients,  any  one  or 
more  of  the  metallic  oxides,  carbonate  of  magnena» 
or  calcined  magnesian  rock.  All  the  above-men- 
tioned ingredients, with  the  exception  of  soluble 
glass,  and  ashes  or  alkalies,  are  mixed  together 
Mrith  water  and  ground  to  a  powder  in  a  mortar  mil  1 


or  by  any  convenient  process,  after  which  the 
whole  is  brought  to  a  liquid  state  by  the  addition 
of  water.  The  compound  is  then  run  into  tanks 
and  left  to  precipitate.  When  the  predjutation 
has  taken  place,  the  excess  of  water  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  ashes  or  alkalies  are  added  and  thorough 
ly  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  compound. 
The  whole  is  then  dried  either  by  artificial  heat  or 
in  the  open  air,  after  which  it  is  thor6ughly  calcin- 
ed and  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  a  floor 
mill  or  by  any  other  process.  The  soluble  glass, 
previously  powdered,  is  then  added  and  incorpO' 
rated  with  the  compound,  which  is  ready  for  use 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  hydraulic  or  plastic 
cements. 

New  ANiCSTHETics. — Of  devising  ansesthetics, 
as  of  writing  books,  there  is  no  end.  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson  has  just  introduced  to  the  profession 
a  methylene  ether,  consisting  of  the  compound  ra^ 
dical  ethyl  combined  with  bichloride  of  methylene. 
It  has  a  fluid  density  of  i.ooo,  and  its  boiling  point 
is  80°  F.  Lighter  than  chloroform,  it  is  more 
readily  expelled  from  the  system,  and  in  the  den- 
tal and  ophthalmic  cases  in  which  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  it'  has  left  no  injurious  effects 
behind. — Another  new  ether,  says  the  Latueit  is 
that  just  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Archbold.  Of 
the  two  thousand  and  odd  ethers,  it  is  the  lightest 
known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .680 — little  more 
than  half  that  of  water — and  its  boiling  point  is 
73"  F.  Par  excellence^  the  "  light  ether,"  as  it  is 
called,  consists  of  four  atoms  of  carbon,  ten  of 
hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen.  As  compared  with 
hydrogen,  its  vapor  density  is  36.  From  its 
highly  light,  volatile,  and  inflammable  nature,  cau- 
tion is  required  in  its  manufacture.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  human  body  suffices  to  make  it  boil 
violently,  as  may  easily  be  tested  by  putting  a 
a  small  quantity  of  it  on  the  head.  It  has  been 
tried  in  several  surgical  cases,  and  with  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

The  Blue  Color  of  the  Sky. — A  curious 
cause  is  assigned  by  M.  Collas  for  the  blue  color 
of  the  sky.  In  opposition  to  M.  Lallemand,  who 
attributes  the  color  to  a  fluorescent  phenomenon— 
a  reduction  of  refrangibility  in  the  actinic  rays  be- 
yond the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum — M.  CoUas 
maintains  that  the  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
hydrated  silica  in  a  very  finely-divided  state,  car- 
ried into  the  atmosphere  with  the  aqueous  vapor. 
The  blue  color  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  referred  to 
a  similar  cause. 

Discovery  of  Skulls. — ^Two  skulls  and  a 
number  of  other  human  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  loess  near  Nagjrsap,  in  Hungary.  The 
loess  is  similar  to  that  which  is  widely  spread 
over  the  district,  and  has  yielded  mammoth  re- 
mains at  several  localities.  A  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Hungarian  Geological  Society  to 
examine  accurately  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  remains  were  found.    Aooording  to  M.  von 
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Hantken,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  hu- 
man bones  were  truly  contemporaneous  with  the 
loess  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  It  is  notable 
that  one  of  the  skulls  has  been  measured  and 
fbund  to  be  brachycephalic,  while  the  skulls 
hitherto  known  from  similar  deposits  have  been 
dolichocephalic. 

Signs  of  Death. — The  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  in  1870,  offered  a  prize  of  2o,ooof.  for 
some  simple  and  positive  sign  of  death,  which  any 
non-professional  person  could  understand  and 
apply.  The  most  practical  and  satisfactory  one 
given  (says  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular)  is 
mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  Virchow's  Arckiv. 
It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  pro- 
found the  syncope  or  how  deathlike  the  person 
may  appear,  if  the  circulation  continues,  however 
feebly,  the  person  is  not  dead.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  is  to  tie  a  string  firmly  around  the 
finger  of  the  supposed  corpse :  if  the  blood  circu- 
late in  the  least,  the  whole  finger,  from  the  string 
to  the  tip,  will  swell  and  generally  turn  a  bluish- 
red.  This  test  is  exceedingly  simple  and  conclu- 
sive. 

Interesting  Experiment. — Professor  Bous- 
singault,  in  the  Annales  de  Ckimie  et  de  Physique 
for  August,  records  a  series  of  experiments,  found- 
ed on  the  old  experiment  of  the  Florentine  Acade- 
micians of  bursting  an  iron  vessel  by  the  freezing 
of  water,  which  fully  prove  that  if  the  vessel  in 
which  the  water  is  inclosed  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  expansive  force  of  the  water  in  the  act 
of  congelation,  the  water  will  remain  fluid  at  the 
lowest  temperatures  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 
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[ANCIENT  BURNING  OF  ROME. 

BY  W.  H.  BIDWELL. 

Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  might  almost  be  called  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  a  city  of  superlative  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  Its  gorgeous  palaces  and  nume- 
rous temples  were  unsurpassed.  No  language  is 
adequate  to  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  its 
imperial  splendor,  in  the  full  blaze  of  its  ancient 
glories,  which  have  since  faded  and  gone  forever. 
We  have  walked  its  streets  and  admired  even  its 
classic  and  modem  ruins.  We  have  aimed  im- 
perfectly to  describe  what  Rome  was  in  the  days 
of  its  imperial  splendor — as  it  was  when  that 
monster  and  bloody  tyrant  Nero  burnt  it  by  his 
own  order,  as  some  historians  inform  us.  A  brief 
historic  sketch  of  that  dreadful  calamity  can  hard- 
ly be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

The  burning  of  Rome  took  place  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Nero's  reign,  and  in  the  year64A.D., 
May  1st.  Nero  was  charged  with  this  dreadful 
crime,  not  by  direct  and  distinct  proof.  The  fire 
began  among  certain  shops  or  stores  in  which  were 
kept  such  goods  as  were  very  combustible,  and 


suited  to  feed  the  flames  when  once  kindled.  The 
fire  spread  with  such  amazing  rapidity  and  fury 
that  it  reached  distant  streets  before  any  adequate 
means  could  be  used  to  stop  its  progress. 
Numerous  common  buildings  were  soon  consum- 
ed, and  then  the  ;ioble  monuments  of  antiquity, 
— all  the  stately  temples  and  palaces  and  porticoes, 
goods,  riches,  and  furniture,  and  merchandise  of 
immense  value  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames. 
The  fire  raged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and 
then  mounted  to  the  upper  portions  with  such  fury 
that  no  means  nor  efforts  could  check  it.  The 
shrieks  of  the  women — the  efforts  to  save  the 
young  and  tender,  attempts  of  some  to  assist  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of  others  to  save 
themselves,  created  universal  confusion,  and  hin- 
dered or  retarded  the  escape  of  all.  While  many 
rushed  from  the  devouring  fire  behind  them, 
they  suddenly  met  the  flames  before  them  and  on 
each  side.  If  they  escaped  into  adjoining  quar- 
ters or  into  more  remote  parts  of  the  city,  they  met 
the  same  deadly  foe.  At  length,  not  knowing 
whither  to  fly,  or  where  to  find  a  sanctuary,  they 
abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the  open 
fields ;  some  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  all  their  sub- 
stance, others  for  the  destruction  of  their  chil- 
dren and  relatives,  whom  they  were  unable  to 
snatch  from  the  flames,  perished  with  them 
when  within  reach  of  escape.  No  man  *  dared  to 
attempt  to  stop  the  flames.  Those  were  present 
who  had  no  other  business  than  to  prevent  by 
menaces  all  efforts  to  stay  its  progress.  Others 
were  seen  publicly  to  throw  lighted  firebrands 
into  the  houses,  loudly  declaring  that  they  were 
authorized  to  do  so.  Nero  was  not  far  away,  but 
did  not  offer  to  return  to  the  city  till  he  heard  the 
fire  was  advancing  on  his  own  palace,  and  on  his 
arrival  it  was  too  late,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  houses 
near  it.  Nero  affected  some  compassion  for  the 
suffering  multitudes,  and  opened  the  field  of  Mars 
and  all  the  great  edifices  which  Agrippa  had  erect- 
ed, and  even  his  own  gardens,  for  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  he  gained  no  credit  for  his 
bounty,  because  a  report  was  spread  abroad  that 
during  the  time  of  the  conflagration  he  mounted 
the  domestic  stage  and  sang  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  comparing  it  with  the  present  calamity.  At 
length,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  having  burnt,  accord- 
ing to  historians,  six  days  and  seven  nights,  the 
fury  of  the  flames  was  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Esquiline,  for  want  of  fuel  in  that  direction. 
Scarcely  had  the  alarm  and  the  fire  ceased,  when 
the  flames  burst  out  anew  with  fresh  fury  and 
burnt  three  days  more,  and  other  temples  were 
destroyed,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions near  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Rome,  the 
fire  burned  nine  days.  Of  the  fourteen  quarters 
into  which  the  city  was  divided,  four  remained 
entire,  three  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  in  the  other 
seven  there  remained  only  here  and  there  a  few 
houses  miserably  shattered  and  half-consumed. 
Such  is  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  ns  of  this 
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dreadful  calamity.  Both  fires  were  ascribed  to 
Nero,  whose  motive  was  to  destroy  the  old  city  in 
order  to  have  the  glory  of  building  a  new  one 
and  calling  it  by  his  own  mame.  Suetonius  says 
that  some  one  observed  to  Nero,  "  When  I  am 
dead,  let  the  world  be  burnt."  **Nay"  he  repUed, 
**  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive."  Tliough  in 
this  barbarous  conflagration,  continues  Suetonius, 
'*  the  palaces  of  our  ancient  commanders,  adorned 
with  rich  spoils,  the  temples  formerly  consecrated 
by  our  kings,  and  all  the  stately  and  noble  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  were  consumed  by  the  devour- 
ing flames,  yet  Nero  was  so  far  from  being  touch- 
ed with  sorrow  or  compassion  that  he  beheld  the 
fire  the  whole  time  from  the  tower  of  Mecsenas, 
and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  sight. 
He  would  not  allow  one  to  attempt  to  stop 
or  extinguish  the  fire,  promising  to  remove 
at  his  own  charge  the  rubbish  and  dead 
bodies."  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  moon,  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  the  temple  of  Vesta  were  destroyed,  with  the 
tutelar  gods  of  Rome  in  it.  Inestimable  treasures, 
the  works  of  the  best  painters  and  sculptors  of 
Greece,  and  the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated 
authors,  were  all  destroyed. 

Lord  I-,ytton. — A  leading  London  journal 
makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton : — When  Charles  Dickens  died,  he  left  no 
Englishman  behind  him  whose  name  was  known 
to  so  large  a  number  of  persons  throughout  the 
world  as  that  of  **  Bulwer."  Lord  Lytton  was  the 
Dumas  of  English  literature,  whose  novels  were 
conned  with  eager  interest  by  the  clever  boys  and 
girls  of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  America ; 
whose  audience,  more  than  that  of  perhaps  any 
Englishman  since  Byron,  was  the  whole  reading 
world.  We  hesitate  to  say  that  his  popularity  was 
more  widely  extended  than  that  of  Dickens,  but 
this  hesitation  is  perhaps  overstrained ;  for  there 
is  an  intensely  English  character  about  the  works 
of  Dickens — ^an  insular  flavor,  a  smack  even  of 
Cockneyism — which  tends  to  confine  his  popular- 
ity, immense  as  it  was,  to  the  English-speaking 
race.  **  Ernest  Maltravers,"  "  Alice,"  "  Rienzi," 
have  the  essential  requirements  of  universal  popu- 
larity— splendid  description,  dramatic  situation, 
sentimental  pathos,  burning  passion,  and  brilliant 
eloquence ;  and  hot  heads  and  warm  hearts  can 
be  agitated  by  them  just  as  well  in  Moscow  or 
Santiago,  as  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells. 

The  question  which  this  enormous  popularity, 
as  possessed  by  the  novelist  who  has  just  depart- 
ed, ought,  in  our  opinion,  first  of  all  to  suggest, 
is  whether  it  was,  on  the  whole,  productive  of 
good  or  of  evil.  To  this  question  we  must  re- 
turn a  qualified — a  somewhat  severely  qualifiec^ 
answer.  The  later  novels  of  Lord  Lytton  we 
except  from  censure  on  the  score  of  immorality— 
their  deepest  inspiration  is  sympathy  with  the 
home-bred  feelings  and  simple  sanctities  of  Eng- 
lish life.    His  historical  novels  we  also  except ; 


their  virtue  is  perhaps  too  stagy,  and  it  is  at  best 
the  grim  virtue  of  the  battle-field;  but  they  have 
a  manly,  vigorous  tone,  and  their  influence  on  the 
whole^would  not,  we  think,  be  unwholesome.  But 
the  romantic  novels,  the  novels  which  are  unmis- 
takeably  sensational,  the  novels  which  young  men 
and  young  women  gloat  over,  the  novels,  in  one 
word,  by  which  Lord  Lytton  won  his  widest  popu- 
larity, are  tainted  with  subtle  and  periimu  im' 
morality.  They  are  essentially  sensual,  and  yet 
their  sensuality  is  so  delicately  masked — they  are 
poisonous^  but  their  poison  is  an  aroma  breathing 
from  flowers  so  beautiful  and  pleasant — that  we 
know  no  books  which  we  would  pronounce  more 
harmfuL  We  could  name  at  least  one  romantic 
novel  by  Lord  Lytton  in  which  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  objectionable  phrase,  but  which 
will  do  incomparably  more  to  unfix  the  moral 
principles  of  youth  than  the  flashy  indecencies  of 
Swinburne.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  is,  we 
think,  one  of  those  maxims  in  which  the  world 
embodies  a  maudlin  and  dishonest  pathos;  we 
hold  that  of  the  dead  as  of  the  living,  what  ought 
to  be  spoken  is  the  truth. 

Of  Lord  Lytton  there  is  much  good  that  can 
with  perfect  sincerity  be  spoken.  He  was  not 
only  a  marvel  of  intellectual  power  and  compre- 
hensiveness, but  exemplary  in  many  respects  as 
a  literary  man.  His  industry  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  versatility.  No  doubt  he  did  not  attain 
supreme  and  solitary  excellence  in  any  one  de- 
partment ;  but  if  versatility  was,  as  we  believe  it 
to  have  been,  essentially  characteristic  of  his 
genius,  his  duty  was  to  make  the  most  of  that  versa- 
tility ;  and  the  most  of  it  he  emphatically  made. 
He  shrank  from  no  toil  in  perfecting  his  command 
of  his  instruments ;  he  would  stoop  laboriously 
over  a  stanza  in  Horace  or  Schiller,  of  which  he 
was  executing  a  translation,  polishing  and  polish- 
ing until  the  last  touch  which  he  could  give  it  had 
been  given ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  although 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  rapid  literary 
producers  that  ever  lived,  he  has  lefl  one  care- 
lessly-written sentence.  If  he  did  not  succeed 
supremely  in  anything,  what  man  can  be  named 
who  has  succeeded  so  well  in  so  many  depart- 
ments ?  Mr.  Disraeli  is  versatile,  but  he  failed 
miserably  in  the  drama.  Lord  Lytton*s  dramatic 
writing  is  so  good  that,  if  he  had  confined  himself 
to  this  field,  he  might  have  brought  back  to  the 
theatre  some  considerable  portion  of  that  culti- 
vated, intelligent,  sober-minded  audience  which 
mere  spectacle  and  triviality  have  driven  away. 
Having  produced  a  few  brilliantly-successful 
dramas,  he  passed  on,  as  his  manner  was,  into 
other  provinces  of  exertion.  He  tried  an  epic, 
the  subject  being  King  Arthur.  The  critics  tell 
you  with  furious  acclamation  that  it  is  a  fioulure, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  Tennysonian ;  but  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  few  readers  will  tire  of  it.  Not 
only  are  the  diction  and  versification  superb,  but 
there  is  a  vein  of  real  fun  in  the  poem.  At  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  Byron  is  oppressively 
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perceptible;  you  feel  that  it  is  incomparably  clever 
*  rhetoric  rather  than  poetry ;  and  you  finally  admit 
that  the  spiteful  critics  were  not  wholly  in  the 
wrong  when  they  hailed  Lord  Lytton  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  beautiful  with  the  big  B.     As  a 
politician  he  was  a  maker  of  successful  speeches, 
but  he  never  became  a  political  power  in  the  coun- 
try.      To    our   thinking,   the  historical    novel, 
**  Harold,"  and  the  novels  of  domestic  life,  "The 
Caxtons,"   and  one  or  two   others,  are  his  best 
works,   but   we  do  not  pretend  to   have   read 
all  the  books  of  a  writer  who  has  produced  a  small 
library. 

Carolling, — "  Hush-a-bye,baby,  upon  the  tre- 
top,"  my  mother  used  to  sing  to  me;  and  I  re- 
member the  dawn  of  intelligence  in  which  I  began 
to  object  to  the  bad  rhyme  which  followed — **  when 
the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock."  But  the 
Christmas  winds  must  blow  rudely,  and  warp  the 
waters  askance  indeed,  which  rock  our  English 
cradles  now.  Mendelssohn's  song  without  words 
have  been,  I  believe,  lately  p>opular  in  musical 
circles.  We  shall,  perhaps,  require  cradle-songs 
with  very  few  words,  and  Christmas  carols  with 
very  sad  ones,  before  long;  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  are  fast  losing  our  old  skill  in  carolling. 
There  is  a  different  tone  in  Chaucer's  notion  of 
it  (though  this  carol  of  his  is  in  spring-time,  in- 
deed, not  at  Christmas)  :  — 

Then  went  I  forth  on  my  right  hand, 
Down  by  a  little  path  I  found. 
Of  Mintite  full,  and  Fennel  green. 

0000 
Sir  Mirth  I  found,  and  right  anon 
Unto  Sir  Mirth  gan  I  gone. 
There,  where  he  was,  him  to  solace : 
And  with  him,  in  that  happy  place. 
So  fair  folke  and  so  fresh,  hgd  he. 
That  when  I  saw,  I  wondered  me 
From  whence  such  folke  might  come, 
So  fair  were  they,  all  and  some  ; 
For  they  were  like,  as  in  my  sight 
To  angels,  that  be  feathered  bright. 
These  folk,  of  which  I  tell  you  so, 
Upon  a  karole  wenten  tho, 
A  Ladie  karoled  them,  that  hight 
Gladnesse,  blissful  and  light. 
She  could  make  in  song  such  refiraining 
It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  sing, 
Her  voice  full  clear  was,  and  full  sweet, 
She  was  not  rude,  nor  unmeet. 
But  couth  enough  for  such  doing. 
As  longeth  unto  karolling  ; 
For  she  was  wont,  in  every  place, 
To  singen  first,  men  to  solace. 
For  singing  most  she  gave  her  to. 
No  craft  had  she  so  lefe  to  do. 

Mr.  Stuart  Mill  would  have  set  her  to  another 
craft,  I  fancy  (not  but  that  singing  is  a  lucrative 
one,  now-a-day,  if  it  be  shrill  enough) ;  but  you 
will  not  get  your  wives  to  sing  thus  for  nothing, 
if  you  send  them  out  to  earn  their  dinners  (instead 
of  earning  them  yourselves  for  them),  and  put 
their  babies  summarily  to  sleep.— J/r.  Ruskin^ 
in  **  Fors  Clavigtra*^ 

Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Homer  is 
a  very  high  historical  authority  in  a  certain  sense. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  his  heroic  i^e  is  a  real 
age.  It  is  drawn  with  all  the  simplicity  and  art- 
lessness  of  a  picture  taken  from  the  life.  Homer 
describes  the  sort  of  scenes  which  he  had  seen 
himself  and  had  heard  of  from  his  father.  No 
doubt  he  describes  the  heroic  life  in  its  best  colors, 
but  it  is  still  a  real  life  and  not  an  imaginary  one. 
In  a  conscious  and  reflecting  age  a  writer  may, 
by  a  combination  of  antiquarian  knowledge  dan 
poetical  genius,  produce  a  vivid  picture  of  a  long- 
past  age.  But  such  a  picture  smells  of  the  lamp ; 
it  needs  an  historical  student  either  to  produce  or 
thoroughly  to  enter  into  it.  Or  again,  a  great 
poet  may  produce  a  grand  picture  out  of  an  utter- 
ly fictitious  tale,  with  no  reproduction  of  any  age 
in  particular.  The  former  has  been  at  least  the 
aim  of  writers  like  Scott  and  Bulwer.  The  latter 
we  see  in  Shakespere's  King  Lear.  Now  nothing 
is  plainer  than  that  the  Iliad  belongs  to  neither  of 
these  classes.  In  Homer  we  cannot  talk  of  either 
knowledge  or  ignorance.  He  simply  sets  before 
us  the  life  which  he  himself  lived,  described  doubt- 
less in  its  fairest  and  noblest  aspect,  but  still  es- 
sentially the  real  life  of  his  own  time.  For  all 
points  of  archaeology,  all  customs,  forms  of  go- 
vernment, modes  of  religious  belief,  we  refer  to 
Homer  with  unshaken  faith.  And,  if  we  accept 
him  as  an  authority  at  all,  it  cleariy  follows  that 
we  must,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  accept  him  as  a 
paramount  authority,  differing  in  kind  from  all 
others.  For  he  alone  is  a  direct  witness  ;  every 
one  ebe  speaks  at  second  hand.  But,  this  is  quite 
another  matter  from  following  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
his  whole  length  of  accepting  Homer,  as  he  really 
seems  to  do,  as  strictly  an  historical  authority,  if 
not  on  the  level  of  Thucydides,  at  any  rate  on  that 
of  Herodotus. — From  **  Historical  Essays y^'  Second 
Series,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M,A, 

Abuse  of  Praise  and  Blame. — Praise  is  the 
current  coin  with  which  society  rewards  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  it.  He,  therefore,  who  misap- 
plies words  of  praise  does  his  best  to  depreciate 
this  coin,  and  render  it  valueless.  Censure  is  the 
punishment  which  society  inflicts  upon  those  who 
do  it  disservice.  To  misapply  words  of  censure 
is  therefore  the  way  to  make  this  punishment  dis- 
regarded. The  misapplication  of  praise  and  blame 
is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  social  decay. 
The  classical  reader  will  remember  the  obser- 
vations which  Thucydides  in  the  82nd  chapter  of 
the  third  book  makes  on  the  deterioration  of 
Greece,  indicated  by  the  perversion  of  terms  of 
praise  and  of  blame.  Amongst  ourselves,  this 
abuse  of  language,  often  from  party  feeling,  is  but 
too  common.  Thus,  the  absence  of  moral  fear 
is  sometimes  called  courage,  and  recklessness 
decision ;  a  minister  who  backs  up  the  misdeeds 
of  his  subordinates  is  praised  as  one  *'  who  stands 
by  his  friends.*'  Nothing  more  clearly  marks  the 
low  state  of  commercial  morality  in  America  than 
the  fact  that  a  successful  rogue  there  is  commend- 
ed, and  called  a   ** 'cute  chap!"    This  is  truly 
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"to  put  sweet  for  bitter,  and  darkness  for  light." 
One  of  the  commonest  misapplications  of  blame 
amongst  ourselves  is  the  false  charge  of  **  close- 
fistedness"  often  brought  against  individuals.  A 
man  who  denies  himself  gratifications  and  com- 
forts for  some  good  purpose,  known  perhaps  only 
to  himself,  is  likely  to  incur  this  impuUtion.  Of 
the  frequent  falsehood  of  this  charge  a  notable  in- 
stance was  given  by  the  example  of  Turner,  the 
great  painter.  Having  no  family  to  maintain,  he 
chose  to  live  by  himself  in  the  simplest  manner, 
with  little  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  known  to  receive  large  prices 
for  his  wonderful  paintings;  and  the  inference 
was  that  he  was  avaricious  and  a  miser.  Many, 
however,  of  his  finest  works  he  refused  to  sell — 
and  one  of  them  in  particular  he  grimly  declared 
was  to  be  his  winding-sheet !  This  trait  was  put 
down  to  eccentricity.  It  was  not  till  after  his 
death  that  the  meaning  of  his  saving  habits,  and 
of  his  refusal  to  part  with  some  of  his  best  works 
came  out ;  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  he  was 
neither  a  miser  in  saving  his  money  nor  eccentric 
in  retaining  his  pictures.  He  left  his  money  for 
the  support  of  poor  artists,  and  his  pictures  to  the 
National  Gallery;  and  thus  proved  himself  to 
have  been  at  the  same  time  charitable,  of  princely 
munificence,  and  of  sound  mind! — Colbum^s  New 
Monthly  Magazine. 

Roman  London. — Eighteen  feet  below  the 
level  of  Cheapside  lies  hidden  Roman  London, 
and  deeper  even  than  that  is  buried  the  earlier 
London  of  those  savage  charioteers  who,  long  ages 
ago,  bravely  confronted  the  legions  of  Rome.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  city  there  have  been  dis- 
covered tesselated  pavements,  Roman  tombs, 
lamps,  vases,  sandals,  keys,  ornaments,  weapons, 
coins,  and  statues  of  the  ancient  Roman  gods.  So 
the  present  has  grown  up  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
past.  Trees  that  are  to  live  long  grow  slowly. 
Slow  and  stately  as  an  oak  London  grew  and  grew, 
till  now  nearly  four  million  souls  represent  its 
leaves.  Our  London  is  very  old.  Centuries  be- 
fore Christ  there  probably  came  the  first  few  half- 
naked  fishermen  and  hunters,  who  reared,  with 
flint  axes  and  such  rude  tools,  some  miserable 
huts  on  the  rising  ground  that,  forming  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  slopes  to  the  river  some  six- 
ty miles  from  where  it  joins  the  sea.  According 
to  some,  the  river  spread  out  like  a  vast  lake  be- 
tween the  Surrey  and  the  Essex  hills  in  those 
times  when  the  half-savage  first  settlers  found  the 
low  slopes  of  the  future  London  places  of  health 
and  defence  amid  a  vast  and  dismal  region  of  fen, 
swamp,  and  forest.  The  heroism  and  the  cruel- 
ties, the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  poor  barbarians, 
darkness  never  to  be  removed  has  hidden  from  us 
for  ever.  In  later  days,  monkish  historians  whom 
Milton  afterwards  followed,  ignored  these  poor 
early  relations  of  ours,  and  invented,  as  a 
more  fitting  ancestor  of  Englishmen,  Brute,  a  fu- 
gitive nephew  of  iSneas  of  Troy.    But,  stroU  on 


where  we  will,  the  pertinacions  savage,  with  his 
limbs  stained  blue  and  his  flint  axe  red  with  blood, 
is  a  ghost  not  easily  to  be  exorcised  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  some  Welsh  veins  his 
blood  no  doubt  flows  at  this  very  day.  The 
founder  of  London  had  no  historian  to  record  his 
hopes — a  place  where  big  salmon  were  to  be 
found,  and  plenty  of  wild  boars  were  to  be  met 
with,  was  probably  his  highest  ambition.  How 
he  bartered  with  Phoenicians  or  Gauls  for  amber 
or  iron  no  Druid  has  recorded.  How  he  slew  the 
foraging  Belgx,  or  was  slain  by  them  and  dispos- 
sessed, no  bard  has  sung.  Whether  he  was  gene- 
rous and  heroic  as  the  New  2^ealander,  or  apdike 
and  thievish  as  the  Bushman,  no  ethnologist  has 
yet  proved.  The  very  ashes  of  the  founder  of 
London  have  long  since  turned  to  earth,  air,  and 
water. — From  CasselPs  Old  and  New  London, 

Dwellings  **  of  Our  Ancestors." — ^Thereis 
a  bare  moimtain,  fronting  the  stormy  Irish  Sea, 
where  the  steep  cliffs,  some  seven  hundred  feet 
high,   with  strange    contortions    of  strata,   are 
pierced  and  worried  by  the  fierce  contending  tides 
water.    In  front,  a  long  ragged  edge  of  black  reef 
runs  far  out  among  the  waves,  over  which  the 
boiling  snrf  dashes,  and  there  is  a  dangerous  race. 
The  rough  mountain  side,  sloping  to  the  south,  is 
covered  in  autumn  with  a  beautiful  velvet  diaper 
of  bright  pink  and  purple  heather,  golden  gorse 
and  green  fern,  through  which  pierce  the  sharp- 
edged  crags.     Here,  just  below  the  highest  point, 
backed  behind  to  the  north  by  the  inaccessible 
cliffs,  and  with  a  sort  of  terrace-wall  of  defence  in 
front — ^looking  out  to  the  wide  lonely  sea  and  the  dis- 
tant mountain  range  to  the  right, — and  command- 
ing all  approach  by  land,  are  a  number  of  rude 
circles  of  stone  and  earth,  the  remains  of  the  huts 
of  some  of  our  earliest  ancestors.     The  village,  if 
so  it  can  be  called,  seems  to  have  been  a  consider- 
able one :  above  fifty  huts  can  be  easily  made  out, 
and  there  are  traces  of  more.     Some  stand  singly, 
some  are  in  clusters,  but  without  any  plan.    They 
are  built  of  unhewn  stones,  with  double  waUs 
filled    in    with    sods    to    keep    out   the    wind, 
which  would  otherwise  have  whistled  through  the 
dry  masonry.      These  in   the  memory   of   man 
were  breast-high.     The  circles  are  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  the  opening  al- 
ways to  the  south  or  south-west.  The  roofs  seem 
to  have  been  made  of  poles  gathered  to  a  point,  like 
a  tent,  and  covered  with  turf,  or  **  stepped  over," 
each  stone  projecting  beyond  its  neighbor  till  all 
meet  in  the  centre.    Very  perfect  specimens  of 
these  "  bee-hive  huts'*  are  still  to  be  found  in  a  lit- 
tle rocky  island,  one  of  the  Skelligs,  off  the  coast 
of  Kerry,  where  they  have  been  preserved  as  the 
holy  abodes  of  anchorites.     Circular    dwellings 
seem  almost  universal  among  savage  tribes,  and 
Dr.  Livingstone  describes  how  vainly  he  tried  to 
teach  his  African  natives  to  boUd  a  square  hut ; 
the  moment  his  back  was  turned  they  reverted  to 
their  old  practice. — Good  Words, 
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years  old.  On  the  voyage  home  the  ves- 
sel touched  at  St.  Helena,  where  the  child 
saw  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  black  ser- 
vant who  attended  him  attributed  to  the 
ex-Emperor  the  most  ravenous  propensi- 
ties, "He  eats,"  said  the  sable  exaggera- 
tor,  "  three  sheep  every  day,  and  all  the 
children  he  can  lay  hands  on."  The  joke 
figure^  years  afterwards  in  one  of  Thack- 
eray's sketches.  This  early  connexion 
with  India  left  its  mark  in  his  memory, 
and  the  pleasant  allusions  to  the  great 
Ramchunder  anti  the  Bundelcund  bank 
were  suggested  by  the  traditions  of  his 
own  infancy.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
(who  died  when  he  was  five  years  old)  a 
considerable  fortune,  part  of  which  had  for- 
tunately been  settled  on  his  mother,  who 
was  re-married  to  Major  Carmichael  Smyth. 
The  remainder  was  left  at  his  own  disposal, 
and  rendered  him  an  object  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  his  less  fortunate  contempo- 
raries. The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Charter- 
house, where  he  remained  for  some  years ; 
and  here  again  the  reader  familiar  with  his 
works  may  trace  a  multitude  of  allusions 
to  his  school-days  under  Dr.  Russel,  then 
the  master  of  that  school.  About  the 
year  1828  he  went  up  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Tennyson,  Venables, 
John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Charles  and  Arthur 
Buller,  John  Sterling,  R.  Monckton  Milnes, 
and  of  that  distinguished  set  of  men,  some 
of  whom  had  preceded  him  by  a  year  or 
two,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Apostles,  though  he  was  not 
himself  a  member  of  that  society.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  at  Cambridge  Thacke- 
ray gave  no  signs  of  distinguished  ability. 
He  was  chiefly  known  for  his  inexhausti- 
ble drollery,  his  love  of  repartee,  and  for 
his  humorous  command  of  the  pencil. 
But  his  habits  were  too  desultory  for  him 
to  enter  the  lists  of  academic  competition, 
and,  like  Arthur  Pendennis,  he  left  the 
University  without  taking  a  degree.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  upon  Lon- 
don life ;  he  visited  Weimar,  which  he  af- 
terwards portrayed  as  the  Court  of  Pum- 
pernickel ;  and  he  was  frequently  in  Paris, 
where  his  mother  resided  since  her  second 
marriage.  His  fortune  and  position  in*  so- 
ciety seemed  to  permit  him  to  indulge  his 
tastes  and  to  live  as  a  gentleman  at  large. 
But  the  dream  was  of  short  duration. 
Within  a  few  months  he  contracted  a 
sleeping    partnership    which   placed    his 


property  in   the  hands   of  a   man  who 
turned  out  to  be  insolvent,  and  the  fortune 
he  relied  on  was  lost  before  he  had  en- 
joyed it.     The  act  was  one  of  gross  im- 
prudence, no  doubt,  and  he  suffered  bit- 
terly fqr  it ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed,  from  his  lively  de- 
scription of  scenes  of  folly  and  vice,  that 
he  lost  his  money  by  his  own  personal  ex- 
travagance.    Thus  then  he  found  himself, 
at  two  or  three  and  twenty,  with  very  re- 
duced means,  for  he  had  nothing  to  live 
on    but  the    allowance  his   mother    and 
grandmother  were  able  to  make  him;  with 
no  profession,  with  desultory  tastes  and 
habits,  and  with  no  definite  prospects  in 
life  before  him.     His  first  scheme  was  to 
turn  artist  and  to  cultivate  painting  in  the 
Louvre,  for  he  now  resided  chiefly  with 
his  relations  in  Paris.     But  in  the  art  of 
design  he  was,  in  truth,  no  more  than  an 
accomplished   amateur.      The    drawings 
with  which   he   afterwards  illustrated  his 
own  books  are  full  of  expression,  humor, 
grace  and  feeling ;  but  they  want  the  cor- 
rectness and  mastery  of  the  well-trained 
artist.     He  turned  then,  with  more  hope, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  the  resources  of 
the  pen.     But  it  is  remarkable  that  all  his 
literary  productions  of  this,  his  earlier  pe- 
riod, were    anonymous;   and  his  literary 
efforts,  though  not  wanting  in  pungency 
and  an  admirable  style,  were  scattered  in 
multifarious    publications,  and    procured 
for   him  but  small   profit   and   no  fame. 
These   years    from    thirty   to   seven-and- 
thirty,  which    ought   to    have   been    the 
brightest,  were  the  most  cheerless  of  his 
existence.  He  wrote  letters  in  the  "  Times" 
under  the  signature  of  Manlius  Penniali- 
nus.    He  wrote  an  article  on  Lord  Brough- 
am in  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Review," 
which    excited    attention.     But    political 
writing  —  even  political    sarcasm  —  was 
not  his  forte ;  and  when  politics  ceased  to 
be  a  joke,  they  became  to  him  a  bore. 
Amongst  other  experiments  he  accepted 
the  editorship  of  a  London  daily  news- 
paper   called   "The    Constitutional   and 
Public  Ledger,"  but — ^like  its  namesake, 
which  had  been  started  and  edited,  a  few 
years  before,  by  another  man  of  great  lit- 
erary genius,  destined  to  achieve  in  after- 
life a  more  illustrious  career  —  this  jour- 
nal lingered  for  ten  months  and  then  ex- 
pired.    The  foundation  of  "  Punch"  was  a 
work  after  Thackeray's  own  heart,  and  he 
contributed   largely   to  the   earlier  num- 
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bers.  But  it  was  not  till  1841  that  he 
really  began  to  make  his  mark  in  litera- 
ture, under  the  well-known  pseudonym  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  a  name  in  which 
the  dream  of  the  artist  still  haunted  the 
fancy  of  the  humorist.  In  the  midst  of 
these  perplexities,  with  that  genuine  ten- 
derness of  feeling  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  all  his  sarcasms,  Thackeray  fell  in  love, 
and  married  a  young  lady  who  might  have 
sat  for  the  portrait  of  his  own  Amelia,  but 
who  was  not  better  endowed  than  himself 
with  this  world's  goods,  and  much  less 
able  than  himself  to  battle  with  adverse 
fortune.  But  his  domestic  life  was  over- 
clouded by  a  greater  calamity  than  these, 
and  the  malady  of  his  wife  threw  a  per- 
manent cloud  over  the  best  affections  of 
his  heart,  which  were  thenceforward  de- 
voted to  his  children  alone.  Such  was  the 
school  in  which  the  genius  of  Thackeray 
was  educated.  It  was  not  imaginative ; 
it  was  not  spontaneous ;  it  was  the  result 
of  a  hard  and  varied  experience  of  life  and 
the  world.  It  left  him  somewhat  prone 
to  exaggerate  the  follies  and  baseness  of 
mankind,  but  it  never  froze  or  extinguished 
his  love  and  sympathy  for  justice,  tender- 
ness and  truth.  In  1847,  when  he  was 
six-and-thirty  years  of  age,  he  braced 
himself  up,  for  the  first  time,  for  a  great 
and  continuous  literary  effort,  and  he 
came  before  the  world,  which  hitherto 
had  known  him  only  as  a  writer  of  jests 
and  magazine  articles,  as  the  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair."  His  style,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  most  careful  and  fastidious 
study,  had  now  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  the  comparison  which  was 
naturally  drawn  between  himself  and 
Dickens,  then  in  the  heyday  of  popularity, 
it  was  obvious  that  in  the  command  of  the 
English  language  Thackeray  was  incom- 
parably the  master.  His  style  was  to 
the  style  of  Dickens  what  marble  is  to 
clay ;  and  although  he  never  attained  to 
the  successful  vogue  of  his  contemporary, 
in  his  lifetime,  it  was  evident  to  the  criti- 
cal eye  that  the  writings  of  Thackeray 
had  in  them  that  which  no  time  could 
dim  or  obliterate. 

With  this  novel,  then,  so  surprising  in  its 
frankness  and  in  its  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  commenced  a  career  which  could 
know  no  repression.  A  mine  of  gold  had 
been  struck,  and  the  nuggets  were  cast  up 
freely  by  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  honest 
worker.    In  the  writing  of  books  admired 


by  every  hater  of  pretence,  and  the  delivery 
of  lectures  which  were  as  new  in  their 
style  and  treatment  as  his  novels,  the  rest 
of  the  life  of  Thackeray  passed  away.  The 
last  iifleen  years  of  it  were  years  of  success^ 
celebrity,  and  comparative  afHuence.  He 
had  attained  a  commanding  position  in*lit- 
erature  and  in  society,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  except  in  a  very  small 
circle  of  intimate  friends,  he  rarely  put 
forth  any  brilliant  social  qualities.  How 
he  impaled  snobbery  in  *'  Punch  "  and  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  serial  literature  by  his 
editorship  of  the  "  Comhill  Magazine,"  are 
facts  too  widely  disseminated  to  be  dilated 
upon.  A  most  good-natured  editor,  con- 
scientious as  well  as  kind,  was  Thackeray; 
but  the  work  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  after 
a  short  period  he  relinquished  it  at  a  large 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  To  that  terrible  per- 
son, the  owner  of  a  "  rejected  contribution," 
he  was  frequently  most  generous,  breaking 
the  literary  disappointment  with  the  solace 
of  a  bank-note  in  many  ifistances.  But 
he  found  it  painfully  difficult  to  say  "  No" 
when  it  became  imperative  to  reject  would- 
be  contributors,  and  fled  from  the  field  in 
despair  accordingly.  To  a  friend  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  "  How  can  I  go  into 
society  with  comfort  ?     I  dined  the  other 

day  at 's,  and  at  the  table  were  four 

gentiemen  whose  masterpieces  of  literary 
art  I  had  been  compelled  to  decline  with 
thanks."  So  he  informed  his  readers  for 
the  last  time  that  he  would  "  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  rejected  communications." 
On  Christmas  Eve,  1863,  came  the  event 
which  touched  the  heart  of  Britain  with  a 
genuine  grief.  The  not  altogether  un- 
eventful career  of  one  of  the  truest  and 
best  of  men  was  closed.  When  it  was 
known  that  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
would  charm  the  world  no  longer  by  his 
truthful  pictures  of  English  life,  the  grief 
was  what  we  would  dways  have  it  be 
when  a  leader  of  the  people  in  war,  arts, 
or  letters  is  stricken  down  in  battle — deep, 
general,  and  sincere. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  a  considera- 
tion of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  lead* 
ing  characteristics  of  Thackeray's  genius, 
a  certain  measure  of  insight  into  the  au- 
thor's mind  may  be  gained  by  a  glance  at 
his  works — premising  that  they  are  not 
taken  in  strict  chronological  order.  First, 
with  regard  to  his  more  important  novels. 
The  key  with  which  he  opened  the  door 
of  fame  was  undoubtedly  "  Vanity  Fair." 
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Though  other  writings  of  a  less  ambitious 
nature  had  previously  come  from  his  pen, 
until  the  production  of  this  book  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Thackeray  would 
ever  assume  the  high  position  in  letters 
now  unanimously  awarded  to  him.  But 
here,  at  any  rate,  was  demonstrative  proof 
that  a  new  star  had  arisen.  And  yet, 
general  as  was  this  belief,  no  intelligible 
grounds  were  for  a  time  assigned  for  it. 
The  novelist  himself  always  regarded  his 
first  work  as  his  best ;  though  we  think 
that  in  this  respect  he  has  followed  the 
example  of  Milton  and  other  celebrated 
authors,  and  chosen  as  his  favorite  that 
which  is  not  absolutely  the  best,  though  it 
may  be  equal  to  any  which  succeeded  it. 
Probably  the  book  was  one  round  whose 
pages  a  halo  had  been  thrown  by  various 
personal  circumstances.  But  the  famous 
yellow  covers  in  which  the  "  Novel  with- 
out a  Hero  "  originally  appeared  were  not 
at  first  sought  after  with  much  avidity. 
Soon,  however,  it  became  known  that  a 
new  delineator  of  Hfe  was  at  work  in  so- 
ciety, and  one  whose  pen  was  as  keen  as 
the  dissecting  knife  of  the  surgeon.  An 
author  had  sprung  up  who  dared  to  shame 
society  by  a  strong  and  manly  scorn,  and 
by  proclaiming  that  it  ought  to  loathe  it- 
self in  dust  and  ashes.  The  world  was 
not  unwilling  to  read  the  reflection  of  its 
foibles  and  its  vices  mirrored  with  so  much 
wit,  originality,  and  genius.  How  ac- 
count otherwise  for  the  favor  which  the 
work  subsequently  attained,  when  it  lacked 
as  a  novel  many  of  those  characteristics 
for  which  novels  are  most  eagerly  read  ? 
To  the  initial  difficulty  of  a  story  without 
a  hero,  the  writer  had  voluntarily  added 
that  of  a  lack  of  consecutiveness  and  com- 
pleteness. It  was  probably  begun  by  the 
author  not  only  without  a  hero,  but  with- 
out a  plot.  We  doubt  whether  any  of 
his  novels  were  written  on  a  plan.  Some 
of  them  evidently  turned  under  his  pen 
into  something  quite  different  firom  what 
he  had  originally  intended.  His  mode  of 
narrative  consists  in  a  series  of  pictures 
after  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  but  their 
popularity  sufficiently  attested  their  accu- 
racy. There  is  no  one  character  in  "  Vani- 
ty Fair"  which  can  be  deemed  perfectly 
satisfactory  —  not  that  the  public  always 
cares  for  that,  preferring  sometimes  the 
most  thoroughpaced  villany  (viewing  au- 
thorship as  a  question  of  art)  to  the  most 
superlative  virtue.     Becky  Sharp,  the  un- 


principled governess,  has  been  as  unduly 
detested  as  Amelia  Sedley  fias  been  too 
lavishly  praised.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
earlier  chapters  to  prove  that  Becky  Sharp 
was  naturally  and  entirely  unprincipled 
and  unscrupulous,  and  it  was  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  show  that  so- 
ciety might  justly  assume  a  great  portion 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  after-develop- 
ment of  those  qualities.  With  certain 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  given  condi- 
tions as  adjuncts,  the  influence  of  society 
on  natures  like  Becky  Sharp's  would  be  to 
encrust  them  with  selfishness  and  superin- 
duce complete  hypocrisy.  If  heroine  there 
be  in  the  novel,  it  is  this  clever  adventuress, 
and  except  on  some  half-dozen  occasions 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  pity  ap- 
proaching to  contempt  for  the  character 
of  Amelia  Sedley,  who  is  intended  to  per- 
sonify the  good  element  an  author  gene- 
rally casts  about  to  discover  in  concoct- 
ing a  story.  Captain  Dobbin  is  over- 
drawn, and  one  is  well-nigh  tempted  to 
wish  that  he  had  a  little  less  virtue  and  a 
little  more  selfishness.  While  we  love  him, 
he  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  angry. 
The  most  masterly  touches  in  the  volume 
are  those  in  which  the  portraits  of  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne  and  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
are  sketched.  The  aristocracy  furnish  the 
villains  and  the  most  contemptible  speci- 
mens of  the  race,  whilst  the  excellent  per- 
sons come  from  the  ranks  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  poor — their  namby-pamby- 
ism,  however,  now  and  then  reducing  their 
claims  to  our  regard.  The  author  speaks 
for  the  most  part  in  his  own  person,  and 
herein  lies  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  book.  We  feel  the  sa- 
tirist at  our  elbow ;  he  is  not  enveloped  in 
thick  folds  in  the  distance;  as  we  read  his 
trenchant  observations  and  withering  sar- 
casms we  can  almost  see  the  glances  of 
scorn  or  of  pity  which  he  would  assume 
when  engaged  in  his  task.  Well  might 
the  world  exclaim  that  this  was  no  novice 
who  thus  wrote  of  its  meannesses  and  its 
glory,  its  virtues  and  its  vices.  This  novel 
lifted  him  at  once,  and  justly,  into  the 
position  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
subjective  fiction.  It  is  especially  remark- 
able in  connexion  with  "  Vanity  Fair  "  to 
note  the  extremely  little  conversational 
matter  in  a  tale  of  this  great  length ;  another 
proof  that  the  strength  of  the  author  lay 
not  in  the  conventional  groove  of  the 
novelist,  but  in  those  other  powers  of 
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Thackeray  —  rare  observation,  an  acute 
penetration  of  motives,  an  abhorrence  of 
sham  or  pretence,  and  an  entirely  new 
and  genuine  humor. 

In  "  Pendennis,"  the  next  great  work  by 
Thackeray,  there  is  not  only  some  ap- 
proach to  a  consecutive  plot,  but  we  are 
mclined  to  think  finer  drawing  of  indivi- 
dual character  than  in  its  predecessor. 
There  is  not  so  much  brilliancy  of  writing, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
art  of  the  novelist  With  all  the  graphic 
touches  which  took  form  in  the  features  of 
Becky  Sharpe,  Amelia  Sedley,  and  Captain 
Dobbin,  there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier 
work  to  compare  with  the  portraits  of 
George  Warrington,  Helen  Pendennis,  and 
Laura.  The  hero  Arthur  is  one  who  suc- 
cumbs to  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life, 
and  has  very  little  attaching  to  him  of  that 
romance  in  which  a  hero  is  generally  ex- 
pected to  be  enshrined.  Because  it  was 
so  natural  the  book  was  not  regarded  at 
first  as  very  successful :  nothing  could  be 
truer  to  the  original  than  the  manner  in 
which  Arthur  Pendennis  is  sketched,  and 
his  love  passages  with  Miss  Fotheringay, 
the  actress,  are  naively  related ;  but  it  was 
of  course  impossible  to  become  inspired 
with  the  same  feelings  towards  him  as 
were  excited  by  the  chivalric  heroes  of 
Scott.  A  man  who  resorts  in  the  morning 
to  a  bottle  of  soda  water  to  correct  the  ex- 
uberant spirits  of  the  night  before  is  not 
calculated  to  awaken  much  personal  ado- 
ration. He  is  too  fallible,  and  the  novel- 
reading  community  demands  sinless  heroes 
and  heroines  ere  it  consents  to  raise  them 
to  the  lofty  pedestal  accorded  to  its  great- 
est favorites.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  a 
single  portrait  to  be  found  in  "  Pendennis ;" 
all  are  true ;  are  true  to  the  minutest  detail, 
and  the  author  has  simply  acted  as  the  pho- 
tographer to  his  clients — he  "  nothing  ex- 
tenuates or  sets  down  aught  in  malice." 
The  early  follies  of  Pendennis  and  his 
university  career — which  was  chiefly  no- 
ticeable for  splendid  suppers  and  dealings 
with  money-lenders  at  a  hundred  per  cent 
— are  described  with  no  sparing  pen.  The 
case  is  typical  of  thousands  now,  and  is  no 
credit  to  the  youth  of  the  universities. 
"  Only  wild  oats,"  the  apologists  for  un- 
dergraduate extravagance  remind  us ;  but 
there  is  no  natural  necessity  that  this 
particular  university  crop  should  be  sown ; 
many  men,  worthy  men  too,  are  compelled 
to  go  through  life  without  the  satisfaction 


of  having  ruined  their  friends  by  their 
follies.  The  result  overtook  Pendennis 
which  righteously  succeeds,  we  suppose. 
to  dissipation  and  neglect  of  study.  When 
the  degree  examinations  came. ''  many  of 
his  own  set,  who  had  not  half  his  brains, 
but  a  little  regularity  and  constancy  of  oc- 
cupation, took  high  places  in  the  honois 
or  passed  with  decent  credit  And  where 
in  the  list  was  Pen  the  superb.  Pen  the 
wit  and  dandy.  Pen  the  poet  and  orator  ? 
Ah,  where  was  Pen  the  widow's  darling 
and  sole  pride  ?  Let  us  hide  our  heads 
and  shut  up  the  page.  The  lists  came  out; 
and  a  dreadful  rumor  rushed  through  the 
University  that  Pendennis  of  Boniface  was 
plucked."  Yet  though  he  fled  firom  the 
University,  the  widow  went  on  loving  him 
still,  just  the  same,  and  little  Laura  hugged 
to  her  heart  with  a  secret  passion  the  image 
of  the  young  scapegrace.  So  inexplicable 
and  so  devoted  is  the  character  of  woman ! 
The  litde  orphan  paid  the  debts  of  the 
dashing,  clever  hero.  More  sketches  of 
society  with  its  hollowness  and  pretence 
follow  this  revelation,  and  then  we  find 
Arthur  in  the  modem  Babylon  soon  to  be^ 
come  the  friend  of  George  Warrington, 
who  was  destined  to  be  his  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend.  The  brains  of  oiur  hero 
now  became  of  service,  and  in  dwelling 
on  his  intellectual  labor  Thackeray  det^ 
the  secret  history  of  a  literary  hack,  to- 
gether with  the  story  of  the  establishment 
of  a  newspaper  for  "  the  genUemen  of  Eng- 
land," the  prospectus  of  which  was  written 
by  Captain  Shandon  in  Fleet  Prison. 
Brilliant  indeed  were  the  intellectual  Bo- 
hemians who  wrote  for  that  witty  and 
critical  journal.  There  are  no  more  in- 
teresting or  amusing  sketches  in  the  whole 
of  the  author's  novels  than  those  relating 
to  this  paper,  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
displayed  in  the  details  of  the  schemes  of 
rival  printers  and  publishers  was  a  {>art  of 
the  author's  own  dearly  bought  experience. 
Arthur  is  strangely  consoled  in  his  endea- 
vors to  live  by  the  aid  of  literature  by  his 
uncle  Major  Pendennis,  who  assures  him 
that  '*  poetry  and  genius,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  were  devilishly  disreputable"  in  his 
time.  But  success  waits  on  him,  and  he 
can  afford  to  smile  at  the  eccentric  officer. 
Were  it  not  for  the  dosing  pages  of  "  Pen- 
dennis" we  could  almost  feel  angry  with 
Thackeray  for  challenging  our  interest  in 
Arthur.  But  the  lesson  he  had  to  teach 
compensates  for  all  disappointments.    No 
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stones  are  to  be  unnecessarily  thrown  at 
the  erring,  and  the  shadows  in  Pendennis's 
life  are  to  teach  others  how  to  avoid  simi- 
lar errors.  The  unworthy  often  run  away 
with  the  honors.  The  history  of  Penden- 
nis  closes  with  fruition  for  the  hero,  while 
the  nobler  character,  George  Warrington, 
suffers  disappointment.  But  then  the 
novelist  justly  observes : — 

**  If  the  best  men  do  not  draw  the  great  prizes 
in  life,  we  know  that  it  has  been  so  ordained  by 
the  Ordainer  of  the  lottery ;  we  own,  and  see 
daily,  how  the  false  and  worthless  live  and  pros- 
per, while  the  good  are  called  away,  and  the  dear 
and  young  perish  untimely.  We  perceive  in  every 
man's  life  maimed  happiness,  the  frequent  falling, 
the  bootless  endeavor,  the  struggle  of  right  and 
wrong,  in  which  the  strong  often  succumb  and  the 
swift  fail ;  we  see  flowers  of  good  blooming  in  foul 

§  laces,  as  in  the  most  lofty  and  splendid  fortunes 
aws  of  vice  and  meanness,  ana  stains  of  evil, 
and,  knowing  how  mean  the  best  of  us  is,  let  us 
give  a  hand  of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with 
all  his  faults  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  hero,  but  only  a  man  and  a  brother." 

Passing  by  temporarily  the  lectures  on 
the  Humorists  in  order  to  preserve  the 
chain  of  novels  unbroken,  we  come  to  a 
work  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  Thackeray's  writings,  regarding  them 
purely  in  the  light  of  literary  art.  There 
are  few  productions  in  the  world  of  fiction 
which  exhibit  the  finish  of  "  Esmond,"  for 
the  author  has  not  only  drawn  his  charac- 
ters with  unusual  skill,  but  delighted  the 
reader  with  repeated  bursts  of  natural,  un- 
affected eloquence,  in  language  sedulously 
borrowed  from  the  age  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison. As  regards  style,  indeed, "  Esmond  " 
is  an  incredible  tour-de-force^  and  is  by  far 
the  most  original  of  all  his  books.  For  the 
first  time  the  author  transplants  us  to  that 
age  which  afterwards  became  of  such  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  him  that  he  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  it ;  so  imbued  was 
he  altogether  with  the  literature  of  the 
lime  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  that  at 
last  he  seemed  to  live  in  it.  At  his  death 
he  had  another  work  in  contemplation 
whose  period  was  fixed  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  easy  even  to  the  uninitiated 
to  discover  that  Thackerav  wrote  this  his- 
tory  of  Esmond,  a  colonel  in  the  service  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  thoroughly  con 
(unore.  He  revelled  in  his  theme  and  in  the 
associations  it  brought  with  it.  Genial, 
witty  Dick  Steele  and  Mr.  Joseph  Addison 
are  introduced  to  us,  and  we  see  them, 
along  with  Esmond,  drinking  the  Bur- 
gundy, which,  says  Addison,  "  my  Lord 


Halifax  sent  me."  We  are  carried  through 
portions  of  Marlborough's  campaigns,  and 
the  spirit  blazes  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
pluck  which  wrought  such  valiant  deeds 
and  brought  undying  honor  on  the  British 
arms.  The  avarice  and  ambitions  of  the 
brilliant  Churchill  are  forgotten  as  the 
plans  of  his  consummate  genius  are  un- 
ravelled. Esmond's  career  with  General 
Webb  is  traced  with  intense  interest,  and 
the  scenes  become  as  real  to  us  as  they  un- 
doubtedly seemed  to  the  author.  The 
plot  of  the  book  is  not  of  the  happiest  de- 
scription, the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites 
being  interwoven  largely  with  the  thread 
of  the  narrative.  The  hero  loves  in  the 
outset  Beatrix  Esmond,  daughter  of  a 
viscount,  and  the  devotion  he  exhibits  to 
the  idol  of  his  heart  and  his  imagination  is 
something  extraordinary  even  in  compari- 
son with  the  loves  of  other  heroes.  Beatrix, 
however,  was  unworthy  of  it :  homage  she 
would  receive,  true  passion  she  seemed  in- 
capable of  returning.  Self-willed  to  a  de- 
gree, the  noble  nature  of  such  a  man  as 
Esmond  was  a  sealed  book  to  her.  His 
gravest  feelings  she  treated  with  levity, 
and  at  length  her  conduct  with  the  Pre- 
tender broke  the  spell,  and  threw  down 
from  its  lofty  pedestal,  once  and  forever, 
the  idol  he  had  set  up.  Like  the  marble 
it  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  ;  like  the  marble 
it  was  cold  and  insensible  to  the  touch. 
Finally  Esmond  contracts  a  union  with  Bea- 
trix's mother.  Lady  Castlewood,  still  hand- 
some and  comparatively  young,  and  who 
had  always  cherished  the  memory  of 
Esmond  as  one  whom  she  dearly  loved  in 
his  youth.  Her  affection  for  him  had  never 
waned.  The  volume  closes  with  their  set- 
tlement on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  a 
calm  and  serene  happiness.  The  autobio- 
grapher,  in  describing  their  Virginian  estate 
and  Transatlantic  life,  says  : — '*  Our  dia- 
monds are  turned  into  ploughs  and  axes  for 
our  plantations,  and  into  negroes,  the  happi- 
est and  merriest,  I  think,  in  all  this  country  ; 
and  the  only  jewel  by  which  my  wife  sets 
any  store,  and  from  which  she  hath  never 
parted,  is  that  gold  button  she  took  from 
my  arm  on  the  day  when  she  visited  me  in 
prison,  and  which  she  wore  ever  after,  as 
she  told  me,  on  the  tenderest  heart  in  the 
world."  In  reading  "  Esmond,"  so  cleverly 
is  the  story  told,  and  with  such  ease  ancf 
truthfulness,  that  the  reader  does  not  stay 
to  note  what  a  difficult  task  the  novelist 
had  set  himself  in  venturing  to  deal  with  a 
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plot  more  than  commonly  unattractive. 
Thackeray,  however,  is  nowhere  the  slave 
of  a  plot ;  and  in  sometimes  deliberately 
fighting  against  conventional  construction 
and  probability,  he  has  proved  by  his 
success  in  enlisting  interest  and  sympathy 
that  he  wielded  the  pen  of  a  master.  The 
world  can  forgive  its  hero  for  not  doing 
what  ninety-nine  heroes  in  a  hundred  per- 
form, when  his  history  is  related  with  the 
fidelity  and  ability  which  distinguish 
"  Esmond."  There  are  more  characters 
carefully  and  vividly  drawn  in  this  book 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  entire  novels 
of  many  popular  writers ;  and  that  pungency 
of  Thackeray's  pen  which  cuts  through  in- 
dividualities as  sharply  and  clearly  as  the 
diamond  cuts  through  the  glass,  is  here  in 
full  operation.  It  was  as  superior  to  its 
predecessor  as  the  latter  was  to  almost  all 
the  novels  of  the  time.  In  regard  to  his- 
torical portraiture  it  has  never  been  excel- 
led ;  to  read  it  once  is  to  be  struck  with  its 
eloquence  and  power ;  to  read  it  a  second 
time  itis  to  be  impressed  with  its  fidely  and 
photographic  accuracy. 

Thackeray  rose  to  the  perfection  of  his 
art^  in  fiction  in  "  The  Newcomes ;"  and 
it  is  such  books  as  this  which  show  us 
what  a  fine  teacher  and  instructor  the  nov- 
el may  become  in  the  hands  of  genius.  In 
the  representation  of  human  nature  this 
story  is  worthy  of  Richardson  or  Fielding. 
It  is  the  chef  d^xuvre^  in  our  opinion,  of  its 
author.  There  is  not  lacking  that  infinite 
sarcasm  observable  in  previous  works,  but 
the  writer  has  touched  more  deeply  the 
springs  of  human  sympathy.  Within  the 
whole  scope  of  fiction  there  is  no  single 
character  which  stands  out  more  nobly  for 
the  admiration  of  readers  to  all  time  than 
that  of  Colonel  Newcome.  The  painter 
of  that  portrait  alone  might  well  lay  claim 
to  an  undying  canvas.  As  faithfully  and 
as  naturally  as  though  limned  by  the  hand 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  himself  the  features 
of  the  old  soldier  appear  before  us.  Hav- 
ing written  "  The  Newcomes,"  Thackeray 
may  be  said  to  have  shaken  hands  as  an 
equal  with  the  two  or  three  great  masters 
of  fiction.  If  it  be  the  province  of  the  no- 
velist to  depict  human  nature  as  it  is,  it 
must  be  conceded,  at  any  rate,  that  there 
was  nothing  else  left  for  the  author  to  do  to 
Entitle  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  Nor  is  it  a  little  singular  too  that  in 
the  story  just  mentioned  Thackeray  has 
given  us  the  best  female  character  which 


has  proceeded  firom  his  fertile  brain,  -:- 
Ethel  Newcome.     She  comes  to  us  as  the 
sweet  teacher  of  more  goodness  and  reli- 
gion than  a  whole  company  of  preachers. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  her  cousin 
Clive  Newcome  that  to  look  into  her  eyes 
would  be  almost  too  much  for  such  un- 
worthy imperfect  creatures  as   men,  and 
that  she  is  one  of  that  rare  class  of  beings 
sent  into  the  world  occasionally  to  tell  us 
that  Heaven  has  not  altogether  forgotten 
us.     What  a  story  of  society  "  The   New- 
comes"  is  !    First  we  have  the  Newcome 
family,  with  Sophia  Alethea,  whose  mission 
and  self-imposed  duty  it  was  "  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  enslaved  negro ;  to 
awaken  the  benighted  Hottentot  to  a  sense 
of  the  truth  ;  to  convert  Jews,  Turks,  Infi- 
dels, and  Papists ;  to  arouse  the  indifferent 
and  often  blasphemous  mariner ;  to  guide 
the  washerwoman  in  the  right  way;  to 
head  all  the  pubHc  charities  of  her  sect, 
and  do  a  thousand  secret  kindnesses  that 
none  knew  of;  to  answer  myriads  of  let- 
ters, pension  endless  ministers,  and  supply 
their  teeming  wives  with  continuous  baby 
linen," — all  which  she  did  "  womanfully" 
for  nigh  fourscore  years.     Then  we  have 
the  Honeymans,  with  the  singular  story  of 
the  Rev.  Charles.     Clive   Newcomers  un- 
cles occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  narrative, 
and  Su*  Barnes  Newcome  appears  and  con- 
trives to  earn  our  unmitigated  contempt. 
Grey  Friars  looms  into  view,  with  the  hero 
Clive  at  school  within  its  precincts.     Good 
James  Binnie  is  introduced,  and  honest  J. 
J.   Ridley.     Electioneering  contests,  widi 
all  their  humor,  are  portrayed,  whUe  the 
scheming  members   of   society  are  also 
flayed  for  their  snobbery.     From  the  heart- 
lessness  of  vampires  and  fools — the  Flo- 
racs,  the  Kews,  &c, — we  are  pleased  to 
hurry  away  and  to  light  upon  such  passages 
of  sweetness  and  beauty  as  this,  where  the 
Colonel  on  his  arrival  in  England  from  In- 
dia is  welcomed  by  his  little  niece  Ethel : — 

«  He  took  a  little  slim  white  hand  and  laid  it 
down  on  his  brown  palm,  where  it  looked  all  tiie 
whiter ;  he  cleared  tne  grizzled  moustachio  ftom 
his  mouth,  and  stooping  down  he  kissed  the  little 
white  hand  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  dignity. 
There  was  no  point  of  resemblance,  and  yet  a 
soniething  in  the'girPs  look,  voice,  and  movements 
which  caused  his  heart  to  thrill,  and  an  image  out 
of  the  past  to  rise  up  and  salute  him.  The  eyes 
whidi  nad  brightened  his  youth  (and  which  he 
saw  in  his  dreams  and  thougtits  for  faithful  years 
afterwards  as  though  they  looked  at  him  out  of 
heaven)  seemed  to  shine  upon  him  after  five  and 
thirty  years.    He  remembered  sudi  a  fair  bending 
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neck  and  clustering  hair,  such  a  light  foot  and  airy 
figure,  such  a  slim  hand  lying  in  his  own — and 
now  parted  from  it  with  a  gap  of  ten  thousand 
long  days  between.  .  .  .  Parting  is  death, 
at  least  as  far  as  life  is  concerned.  A  pas- 
sion comes  to  an  end ;  it  is  carried  off  m  a 
coffin,  or  weeping  in  a  post-chaise  ;  it  drops  out 
of  life  one  way  or  other,  and  the  earth  clods  close 
over  it,  and  we  see  it  no  more.  But  it  has  been 
part  of  our  souls  and  it  is  eternal.  Does  a  mother 
not  love  her  dead  infant  ?  a  man  his  lost  mistress  ? 
with  the  fond  wffe  nestling  at  his  side, — yes,  with 
twenty  children  smiling  round  her  knee.  No 
doubt,  as  the  old  soldier  held  the  girl's  hand  in 
his,  the  little  talisman  led  him  back  to  Hades, 
and  he  saw  Leonora." 

The  book  has  its  love  passages — in  some 
cases  sad  and  miserable.  Chapters  of  pa- 
thetic interest  abound,  where  the  world  is 
exhibited  at  its  old  tricks  of  topsy-turvy — 
Lady  Clara  loving  Jack  Belsize  and  being 
beloved  madly  in  return,  while  her  hand  is 
sold  to  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  "  society," 
forsooth,  blessing  the  bargain.  Clive  mar- 
ried to  Rosey  Mackenzie,  whom  he  loves 
in  a  way,  though  his  real  devotion  belongs 
to  his  cousin,  who  is  put  into  the  matri- 
monial auction  and  knocked  down  to  an 
idiotic  member  of  the  peerage.  As  for  the 
marriages  which  "  have  been  arranged," 
who  has  not  heard  uttered,  as  our  satirist 
asks,  "  the  ancient  words,  *  I  promise  to 
take  thee,'  &c.,  knowing  them  to  be  un- 
true ;  and  is  there  a  bishop  on  the  bench 
that  has  not  Amen'd  the  humbug  in  his 
lawn  sleeves,  and  called  a  blessing  over  the 
kneeling  pair  of  perjurers  ?  "  Hypocrisy 
and  humbug  are  succeeded  by  disaster  in 
the  novel.  The  grand  old  Colonel  is  ruin- 
ed by  the  failure  of  the  celebrated  Bundel- 
cund  Bank,  but  when  there  comes  in  his 
need  a  cheque  from  one  whom  he  had 
helped  in  days  gone  by,  the  bankrupt  Col- 
onel only  exclaims,  "  I  thank  my  God  Al- 
mighty for  this  1"  and  passes  on  the  cheque 
immediately  to  another  sufferer.  The  sto- 
ry rapidly  progresses.  The  death  of  Col- 
onel Newcome  is  told  with  a  pathos  al- 
most unequalled,  and  dear  old  Grey  Friars 
becomes  once  more  the  witness  of  a  scene 
to  be  ever  held  in  remembrance.  After 
this  sad  incident  the  novel  speedily  ends, 
with  the  united  happiness  of  the  two  chil- 
dren whom  the  Colonel  had  most  dearly 
loved.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which 
we  close  with  regret  when  we  have  finished 
them. .  Genial,  generous,  and  noble  in  its 
sentiments,  we  seem  almost  to  touch  the 
mind  of  Thackeray  while  perusing  it.  It 
gives  us  full  assurance  that  his  mission 
was  of  far  wider  import  than  that  of  a  mere 


scourger  of  society.  It  is  evidently  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  loves  the  world,  though 
he  hates  its  follies.  He  has  scorn  for  its 
dissimulation,  indignation  for  its  oppres- 
sion, smiles  for  its  happiness,  and  tears  for 
its  woes. 

In  continuation  of  his  previous  novel 
"  Esmond,"  Thackeray  returned  to  the 
historical  vein  in  "  The  Virginians,"  which 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Esmond  family 
after  its  migration  to  America.  It  was  one 
of  his  characteristics  that  the  creations  of 
his  art  acquired  so  complete  a  reality  that 
he  could  not  part  from  them,  and  they 
continued,  as  it  were,  to  live  on,  and  reap- 
peared in  his  later  works  long  after  the 
fiction  which  had  given  birth  to  them  had 
come  to  a  close.  Thus  his  "  Virginians" 
grew  out  of  "  Esmond,"  and  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  his  works.  The  course 
of  true  love  pursues  a  devious  way,  and 
the  follies  of  one  character  serve  to  set  in 
bold  relief  the  heroism  of  others.  The 
fairer  sex  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of 
our  author,  and  in  this  story  two  of  their 
species  are  immortalized  in  a  setting  for 
which  we  shall  be  for  ever  grateful.  But 
while  we  are  interested  in  much  love  we 
are  also  admonished  by  much  morality, 
though  the  moralizing  of  Thackeray  on  all 
occasions  is  anything  but  offensive.  He 
has  the  gifl  of  so  exhibiting  foibles  and 
weaknesses  that  there  is  no  need  for  him 
to  lash  himself  into  a  furious  state  of  indig- 
nation, as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  that  calm, 
sneering  smile  is  sufficiently  effectual ; 
heavy,  clumsy  weapons  or  bludgeons  may 
make  much  demonstration,  but  it  is  the 
light,  piercing  touch  of  the  pointed  steel 
which  is  the  most  dangerous.  Thackeray 
manages  to  find  the  one  vulnerable  point 
in  our  armor  ;  he  introduces  the  rapier  of 
his  sarcasm,  and  we  are  slain.  There  is 
no  withstanding  his  weapon.  Surely  the 
world  should  be  the  better  for  the  fearless 
work  which  this  man  accomplished  !  Hon- 
esdy  has  he  besought  it  to  discard  its  de- 
ceit and  selfishness,  and  who  knows  but 
vast  results  have  followed  the  teaching  of 
the  life-long  lesson.  Does  he  not  ask  us, 
brother  man,  to  be  more  true  to  ourselves, 
to  our  own  nature;  to  drop  the  cloak 
which  we  perpetually  wear  when  we  step 
forth  into  the  world  ?  He  would  have 
man  walk  abroad  upright,  strong  in  his 
own  virtue,  and  not  ashamed  to  meet  his 
fellows,  as  though  in  the  great  game  of  life 
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he  was  determined  to  revoke  through  eve- 
ry trick  in  order  to  seize  upon  the  stakes. 
And  is  it  so  very  inhuman  to  help  a  friend 
or  brother  that  it  has  become  so  uncom- 
mon ?  Are  the  heavens  always  to  appear 
as  brass  when  the  cry  for  help  is  raised  ? 
Harry  Esmond  Warrington  "  in  his  dis- 
tress asked  help  from  his  relations  ;  his 
aunt  sent  him  a  tract  and  her  blessing  ;  his 
uncle  had  business  out  of  town,  and  could 
not,  of  course,  answer  the  poor  boy's  peti- 
tion. .  .  My  Lord  and  Lady  Skinflint, 
when  they  consult  in  their  bedroom  about 
giving  their  luckless  nephew  a  helping 
hand,  and  determine  to  refuse,  and  go 
down  to  family  prayers  and  meet  their 
children  and  domestics,  and  discourse  vir- 
tuously before  them  and  then  remain  to- 
gether and  talk  nose  to  nose — what  can 
they  think  of  one  another  ?  and  of 
the  poor  kinsman  fallen  among  thieves 
and  gi^oaning  for  help  unheeded  ?  How 
can  they  go  on  with  those  virtuous  airs  ? 
How  can  they  dare  look  each  other  in  the 
face  ? "  Brave  writer  !  these  are  manly 
words,  but  the  world  in  great  part  still 
practises  the  selfish  principle.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  make  it  understand  that  a  re- 
ligious tract,  though  possibly  very  cheap, 
is  not  very  filling  to  the  hungry  stomach, 
nor  does  it  go  far  in  clothing  the  shivering 
limbs.  Cropping  up  here  and  there  in  his 
sparkling  leaves,  such  are  the  lessons 
Thackeray  would  teach.  In  novels  like 
"  The  Virginians  "  they  are  subordinate 
to  the  more  leading  purposes  of  the  story, 
but  human  nature  has  changed  little 
since  the  period  when  its  scenes  were  fixed. 
Graphic  pictures  of  American  scenery 
abound  in  its  pages,  and  celebrated  char- 
acters of  the  reign  of  George  II.  appear  on 
the  stage.  The  philosophy  of  the  novel 
may  not  be  profound,  but  it  is  always 
plain  and  unmistakeable.  If  there  be  any 
failure  perceptible,  it  is  a  failure  possessed 
in  common  with  the  greatest  writers  and 
dramatists,  who,  in  attempting  to  depict 
the  men,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  a 
preceding  age,  have  never  been  able  en- 
tirely to  get  rid  of  their  own. 

The  remaining  works  of  fiction  pro- 
duced subsequently  to  "  The  Virginians  " 
are  somewhat  slight  in  their  construction 
(with  the  exception  of  one  to  be  named), 
but  generally  exhibit  great  power.  The 
exception,  as  regards  length  and  plot,  is 
"The  Adventures  of  Philip,"  a  work 
worthy  almost  to  take  rank  with  any  of 


those  which  are  more  widely  known,  on 
account  of  its  extremely  realistic  pictures 
of  life,  and  its  depth  of  human  interest. 
In  the  sketches  of  those  "  who  robbed 
Philip,  those  who  helped  him,  and  those 
who  passed  him  by,"  we  come  upon  varie- 
ties of  love,  passion,  and  duplicity  drawn 
with  wondrous  skill  The  sad  parts  of  the 
story  are  written  with  indelible  ink,  and 
all  through  that  fine  nervous  sensibility 
which  should  distinguish  the  highest  nov- 
elists is  strikingly  apparent.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  that  beautiful  story  of 
the  "  Hoggarty  Diamond."  Of  the  me- 
moirs of  that  extraordinary  youth  Bany 
Lyndon,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that  they  are  told  with  no  dimi- 
nution of  vigor ;  all  the  later  short  stories 
of  Thackeray,  in  fact,  are  written  in  Eng- 
lish noticeable  for  its  simplicity  and  purity. 
The  wine  is  not  so  tart,  does  not  sparkle 
quite  so  much,  but  it  is  mellowed  and  there 
is  greater  body  in  it.  What  could  more 
conclusively  exhibit  this  than  the  story 
the  author  left  unfinished,  "  Denis  Duval "? 
Here  we  have  the  last  lines  he  ever  wrote 
— lines  which  triumphantly  dispose  of  the 
taunt  that  Thackeray  was  writing  himself 
out.  Of  few  can  it  be  said  that  their  later 
works  exhibit  a  strength  and  genius  un- 
dimmed  by  time.  Yet  Thackeray  was  one 
of  these.  The  period  of  decadence  had 
not  set  in  with  him.     He  had  only  just 

^  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  had  ts&en 
no  steps  on  his  descent  To  his  powers  of 
perception,  and  his  possession  of  the  criti- 
cal faculty    in   no   small    degree,  "The 

,  Roundabout  Papers,"  the  inimitable  Paris, 
Irish,  and  Eastern  Sketches,  and  his  imita- 
tions of  contemporary  authors  bear  ample 
testimony;  while  "The  Snob  Papers," 
burlesques  and  ballads,  overflow  with 
comic  humor.  As  regards  the  author- 
ship of  ballads  alone,  we  have  no  writer 
of  vers  de  sociite  at  the  present  time  who 
could  be  put  into  competition  with  him. 
*'Pleaseman  X."  is  famous;  yet  even 
Praed  or  Father  Prout  can  show  nothing 
better  than  "  Peg  of  Limavaddy,"  "  At 
the  Church  Gate,"  and  "  Little  Billee." 
Novel,  sketch,  ballad,  or  essay,  Thackeray 
has  summed  up  in  great  part  the  lessons 
he  would  inculcate  in  verses  which  will  be 
within  recollection : — 

"  O,  Vanity  of  Vanities  ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are ; 
How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 
How  very  small  the  very  great  are  I 
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fck  «•  Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past, 
Since  David's  son  the  sad  and  splendid, 
The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it, — 

**Methinksthe  text  is  never  stale, 
And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale. 
Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin."  , 

In  noticing  the  various  works  of  Thack- 
eray thus  briefly,  we  have  purposely  left 
the  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  and  the 
English  Humorists  till  the  close,  as  they 
belong  to  a  new  and  entirely  distinct  class 
of  effort.  Probably  this  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  a  writer  assumed  the  lec- 
turer and  the  critic  in  one.  Those  who 
were  privileged  to  hear  the  author  deliver 
his  lectures  in  person  will  remember  how 
he  took  the  town  bv  storm,  and  the  same 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  when  Thack- 
eray came  to  Edinburgh  and  visited  the 
principal  towns  in  England  and  America, 
where  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  classes 
of  the  population  flocked  to  hear  him.  To 
hear  the  opinions  of  a  well-known  literary 
man  on  his  distinguished  predecessors  de- 
livered vh'd  voce  was  naturally  attractive, 
and  the  imposing  form  of  Titmarsh  with 
his  snowy  hair  has  not  yet  passed  out  of 
the  recollection  of  his  auditors.  We  heard 
him  on  the  age  in  which  he  was  thoroughly 
at  home.  He  had  made  that  period  in  a 
manner  his  own  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  its  leading  spirits,  and  he  appeared 
to  strike  a  chord  of  self-satisfaction  when 
he  said,  "  I  knew  familiarly  a  lady  who  had 
been  asked  in  marriage  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  who  had  been  patted  on  the  head  by 
George  I."  This  immediately  takes  him 
to  the  time  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Steele, 
Pope,  and  Swift,  and  he  is  happy.  He 
then  goes  on  to  talk  pleasantly  of  the 
times  and  manners  of  the  Four  Georges, 
not  sparing  the  gall  of  satire,  however, 
when  he  deems  it  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
his  ink.  As  a  citizen  of  the  time  he  thus 
describes  the  advent  of  the  First  George, 
and  the  facts  of  history  but  too  fully  jus- 
tify the  sweeping  condemnation. 

**  Here  we  are,  all  on  our  knees.  Here  is  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  prostrating  himself  to 
the  head  of  his  church,  with  Kielmansegge  and 
Schulenberg  with  their  ruddled  cheeks  grinning 
behind  the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Here  is  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough  kneeling,  too,  the 
greatest  warrior  of  all  times ;  he  who  betrayed 
King  William  — betrayed  King  Tames  I.  —  be- 
trayed Queen  Anne — ^betrayed  England  to  the 


French,  the  Elector  to  the  Pretender,  the  Pre- 
tender to  Uie  Elector ;  there  are  my  Lords  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbroke,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
just  tripped  up  me  heels  of  the  former  ;  and  if  a 
month'^  more  time  had  been  allowed  him,  would 
have  had  King  James  at  Westminster." 

But  foolish  as  the  foreign  gentleman 
was,  he  was  astute  enough  to  see  through 
lojralty  of  this  description.  The  bargain 
with  England  was  that  she  wanted  a  Pro- 
testant puppet,  and  as  George  was  not  un- 
willing, for  a  consideration,  matters  were 
arranged.  Though  not  without  his  faults, 
George  I.  had,  as  Thackeray  points  out, 
the  countervailing  virtues  of  justice,' cou- 
rage, and  moderation.  In  introducing  his 
immediate  successor,  the  essayist  sketches 
a  memorable  scene.  An  eager  messenger 
in  jack  boots,  who  had  ridden  from  Lon- 
don, forced  his  way  into  a  bed-room  in 
Richmond  Lodge,  where  the  master  was 
taking  a  nap  after  dinner.  With  a  strong 
German  accent  and  many  oaths,  the  man 
on  the  bed,  starting  up,  asked  who  dared 
to  disturb  him  ?  "  I  am  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,'*  said  the  messenger.  The  awakened 
sleeper  hated  Sir  Robert.  "I  have  the 
honor  to  announce  to  your  Majesty,  that 
your  royal  father,  King  George  I.,  died  at 
Osnaburg,  on  Saturday  last,  the  loth  in- 
stant." "  Dat  is  one  big  lie  /"  roared  out 
his  sacred  Majesty  King  George  II.,  but 
that  was  how  he  came  to  be  monarch  nev- 
ertheless. The  Second  George  was  more 
wrongheaded  than  his  father,  and  England 
was  saved  during  many  years  of  his  reign 
by  the  strong  will  of  that  strange  mixture 
of  courage,  dissoluteness,  statesmanship, 
and  meanness.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  by 
the  good  sense  and  tact  of  Queen  Caroline. 
Brave  the  King  undoubtedly  was,  but  in 
and  round  his  court  there  was  the  old 
sickly  air  of  corruption,  fed  rather  than 
suppressed  by  a  sycophant  clergy.  The 
trenchant  words  of  the  great  satirist  are 
not  a  whit  too  strong  in  which  to  describe 
the  godlessness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  period. 
And  when  the  sovereign  died,  some  of 
the  divines  carried  their  cant  behind  the 
grave,  and  referred  to  their  master  as  one 
too  good  for  earth.  They  had  crawled  in 
the  dust  before  his  mistresses  for  prefer- 
ment, and  having  got  it,  must  of  course 
pay  for  it  somehow.  Diving  beneath  the 
surface  of  society,  Thackeray  wisely  says, 
"  It  is  to  the  middle  class  we  must  look 
for  the  safety  of  England ;  the  workmg 
educated  men,  away  from  Lord  North's 
bribery  in  the  senate ;  the  good  clergy  not 
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corrupted  into  parasites  by  the  hope  of 
preferment;  the  tradesmen  rising  into 
manly  opulence;  the  painters  pursuing 
their  gentle  calling ;  the  men  of  letters  in 
their  quiet  studies;  these  are  the  men 
whom  we  love  and  like  to  read  of  in  the 
last  age."  With  these  classes  pure  and 
sound,  kings  and  puppets  may  sport  with 
impunity ;  the  kingdom  is  safe ;  it  is  when 
the  middle  classes  are  corrupt  and  worth- 
less that  the  foundations  of  society  begin 
to  break  up.  Pleasant  gossip  of  the  good 
but  obstinate  King  George,  the  third  of 
his  name,  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  with  glimpses 
of  his  pure  court — would  it  had  always 
been  so — within  whose  precincts  many  a 
battle  was  won  over  his  opponents  by  the 
dogged  monarch.  Then  we  come  to  the 
period  of  his  terrible  malady,  and  in  de- 
scribing the  closing  scene  of  all,  the  es- 
sayist breaks  out  into  a  passage  of  touch- 
ing eloquence,  which  we  transcribe  here 
as  being  in  his  most  successful  vein  : — 

"What  preacher  need  moralize  on  this  story; 
what  words  save  the  simplest  are  requisite  to  tell 
it  ?  It  is  too  terrible  for  tears.  The  thought  of 
such  a  misery  smites  me  down  in  submission  be- 
fore the  Ruler  of  kings  and  men,  the  Monarch 
Supreme  over  empires  and  republics,  the  inscru- 
table Dispenser  of  life,  death,  nappiness,  victory. 

•  O,  brothers  !'  I  said  to  those  who  heard  me  first 
in  America — *  O  brothers  !  speaking  the  same 
mother  tongue — O  comrades,  enemies  no  more, 
let  us  take  a  mournful  hand  together  as  we  stand 
by  this  royal  corpse,  and  call  a  truce  to  battle  ! 
Low  he  lies  to  whom  the  proudest  used  to  kneel 
once,  and  who  was  cast  lower  than  the  poorest ; 
dead,  whom  millions  prayed  for  in  vain.'  Driven 
off  the  throne  ;  buffeted  by  rude  hands  ;  with  his 
children  in  revolt ;  the  darling  of  his  old  age  killed 
before  him  untimely ;  our  Lear  hangs  over  her 
breathless  lips,  and  cries :  *  Cordelia,  Cordelia, 
stay  a  little  !' 

*  Vex  not  his  ghost — oh !   let  him  pass — he  hates 

him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer  !* 

Hush  !  strife  and  quarrel,  over  the  solemn  grave  ^ 
Sound,  trumpets,  a  mournful  march.  Fall,  dark 
curtain,  upo\i  his  pageant,  his  pride,  his  grief,  his 
awful  tragedy." 

The  lectures  on  the  English  Humorists,  a 
subject  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  bent  of 
Thackeray, commence  with  Swift,  the  genius 
who  had  a  life-hunt  for  a  bishopric  and  miss- 
ed it.  The  bitterness  of  a  generation  of  man- 
kind seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  that  one 
spirit.  We  scarcely  understand  him  now, 
or  if  we  do,  then  genius  is  miserably  weak 
and  vulnerable  in  some  points  if  strong  as 
adamant  in  others.  He  did  not  succeed, 
and  it  was  his  constant  habit,  we  are  as* 


sured,  to  keep  his  birthday  as  a  day  of 
mourning.  Yet  there  are  some  aspects  in 
which  we  like  to  regard  him.  We  like  his 
utter  scorn  at  times,  his  contempt  for 
the  tinsel,  and  the  power  of  his  eagle  eye 
to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  things.  He  could 
also  crush  pretence,  at  once  and  effectually. 
A  bumptious  young  wit  said  to  him  in 
company,  "You  niust  know, Mr.  Dean, 
that  I  set  up  for  a  wit !"  "  Do  you  so  ?" 
said  the  Dean.  "  Take  my  advice  and  sit 
down  again."  Thackeray  mistrusts  the 
religion  of  Swift,  and  mentions  as  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  for  doing  so,  the  fact 
of  his  recommending  the  dissolute  author 
of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera"  to  turn  clergy- 
man, and  look  out  for  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
But  this  master  of  irony  varied  so  in  his 
moods,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  whe- 
ther this  advice  was  not  simply  the  result  of 
that  intense  chagrin  which  possessed  him, 
rather  than  of  a  deliberate  recklessness  of 
the  good.  That  Swift  suffered,  mentally, 
more  than  almost  any  man  history  takes 
note  of  may  be  accepted,  but  it  was  partly 
due  to  the  workings  of  an  "  evil  spirit."  It 
is  justly  said  of  him  that  "  he  goes  through 
life,  tearing,  like  a  man  possessed  of  a 
devil.  Like  Abudah  in  the  Arabian  story, 
he  is  always  looking  out  for  the  Fury,  and 
knows  that  the  night  will  come  and  the  in- 
evitable hag  with  it.  What  a  night,  my 
God !  it  was,  what  a  lonely  rage  of  long 
agony,  what  a  vulture  that  tore  the  heart  of 
that  giant !  It  is  awful  to  think  of  the  great 
sufferings  of  this  great  man.  Through  life 
he  always  seems  alone,  somehow.  Goethe 
was  so.  I  can't  fancy  Shakespeare  other- 
wise. The  giants  must  live  apart.  The 
kings  can  have  no  company.  But  this  roan 
suffered  so;  and  deserved  so  to  suffer. 
One  hardly  reads  anywhere  of  such  pain." 
And  this  pain  went  through  life — in  dark- 
ness, rage,  and  misery  he  spent  his  days; 
no  light  broke  through  the  starless  night 
The  end  came,  and  terrible  is  the  story, — 
the  witty,  the  eloquent,  the  gifted,  the  god- 
like in  intellect,  the  devilish  in  heart, 
Swift  passed  away  in  a  state  not  imlike 
that  against  which  he  had  prayed  in  a  let- 
ter to  Bolingbroke,  when  he  said,  "  It  is 
time  for  me  to  have  done  with  the  world, 
and  so  I  would  if  I  could  get  into  a  better 
before  I  was  called  into  the  best,  and  not 
die  here  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole."  Pleasant  gossip  follows  this  sketch, 
— gossip  of  Congreve  and  Addison,  iHth 
wise  critical  remarks  interspersed  by  the 
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author,  who  may  be  said  to  have  establish- 
ed a  prescriptive  right  to  the  age  of  which 
he  wrote.  Somewhat  too  much,  we  are  in- 
chned  to  think,  Thackeray  made  of  Pope, 
though  the  executive  abihty  of  the  young 
poet  was  of  the  most  marvellous  descrip- 
tion. Poor  Dick  Steele,  that  bundle  of 
failings  and  weaknesses,  has  a  paper  all  to 
himself,  ^d  we  rise  from  its  perusal  with 
our  love  for  the  kindly  miserable  sinner  in- 
tensified. It  was  surface  wickedness  with 
Steele  entirely :  his  heart  was  tender,  and 
his  character  simple  as  a  child's.  For 
the  genius  and  character  of  Fielding, 
Thackeray  had  of  course  the  highest  ad- 
miration. Very  few  lines  need  be  read  be- 
fore it  is  apparent  that  the  modem  novelist 
had  studied  his  predecessor  minutely.  He 
quotes  Gibbon's  famous  saying  about 
Fielding  with  intense  relish.  "The  suc- 
cessors of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their 
brethren  (the  Fieldings)  of  England :  but 
the  romance  of  *  Tom  Jones,*  that  exquisite 
picture  of  humor  and  manners,  will  out- 
live the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the 
Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria."  But  here  our 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  English 
humorists  must  end,  and  some  observations 
of  a  general  nature  be  made  upon  the 
genius  of  him  who  has  bequeathed  to  us 
his  thoughts  and  judgments  on  his  illus- 
trious predecessors. 

The  first  characteristic  which  strikes  the 
reader  of  Thackeray  is  unquestionably  his 
humor.  It  does  not  gleam  forth  as  flashes 
of  lightning,  rare  and  vivid,  but  is  more 
like  the  ever-bubbling  fountain,  the  peren- 
nial spring.  It  is  a  kind  of  permeating 
force  throughout  all  his  works,  now  lashed 
into  sarcasm  and  anon  dissolved  in  pathos. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  regarding 
this  author  that  he  is  satirical  and  nothing 
else.  No  critic  who  thus  represents  him 
can  have  either  studied  his  works  or  caught 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  man.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  of  English  humorists  simply 
because  his  nature  is  sensitive  at  all  points. 
What  Carlyle  has  said  of  Jean  Paul  may 
be  said  of  him.  "  In  his  smile  itself  a 
touching  pathos  may  lie  hidden,  a  pity 
too  deep  for  tears.  He  is  a  man  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word ;  for 
he  loves  all  living  with  the  heart  of  a 
brother ;  his  soul  rushes  forth,  in  sympathy 
with  gladness  and  sorrow,  with  goodness 
or  grandeur,  over  all  creation.  Every 
gentle  and  generous  affection,  every  thrill 
of  mercy,  every  glow  of  nobleness,  awakens 


in  his  bosom  a  response ;  nay,  strikes  his 
spirit  into  harmony."  It  must  ever  be  so. 
But  when  the  first  satirical'* papers  of 
Thackeray  were  published  the  world  had 
only  seen  one  side  of  his  humor.  The 
Snob  papers  and  burlesques,  and  the  me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Yellowplush,  gave  place  in 
due  time  to  a  richer  vein  in  more  import- 
ant works.  The  sparkling  Champagne 
was  followed,  as  it  were,  by  the  deep  rich 
Burgundy.  As  Dickens  was  his  superior 
in  the  faculty  of  invention,  so  was  the  for- 
mer eclipsed  by  the  greater  depth  of 
Thackeray's  penetration.  Truth  to  life 
distinguishes  nearly  all  the  characters  of 
Dickens,  those  at  least  which  belong  to 
the  lower  classes ;  but  this  truth  is  the  sur- 
face truth  of  caricature  rather  than  of 
reality :  Thackeray  takes  us  below  the  sur- 
face ;  we  travel  through  the  dark  scenes  of 
the  human  comedy  with  him,  he  makes 
his  notes  and  comments  without  flattery 
and  with  astounding  realism,  and  when  we 
part  company  from  his  side  we  wish  hu- 
man nature  was  somewhat  nobler  than  it 
is.  But  his  wit  does  not  preclude  him 
from  being  fair  and  just.  He  is  ever  scru- 
pulously so,  and  to  the  erring  kind  and  ten- 
der. It  used  to  be  said  occasionally  of  his 
works  as  they  appeared,  "  Ah,  there's  the 
same  old  sneer" — so  ready  is  the  world  to 
follow  the  course  in  which  its  attention  is 
directed.  Speaking  of  the  maligners  of  Soci- 
ety, he  says,  "  You  who  have  ever  listened 
to  village  bells,  or  have  walked  to  church  as 
children  on  sunny  Sabbath  mornings ;  you 
who  have  ever  seen  the  parson's  wife  tend- 
ing the  poor  man's  bedside ;  or  the  town 
clergyman  treading  the  dirty  stairs  of 
noxious  alleys  upon  his  sacred  business ; — 
do  not  raise  a  shout  when  one  of  these 
falls  away,  or  yell  with  the  mob  that  howls 
after  him."  Surely  these  are  noble  words 
to  come  from  one  whose  intellectual  current 
was  set  in  the  direction  of  contempt !  With 
all  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  his 
scathing  powers  of  invective,  there  is  no 
one  instance  where  for  the  sake  of  the  bril- 
liance of  his  satire  he  ever  cast  a  slur  upon 
truly  philanthropic  labor,  or  periled  his  re- 
putation for  the  worship  of  the  pure  and 
the  good.  If  ever  man's  humor  were  useful 
to  instruct  as  well  as  to  delight,  it  is  that 
of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh.  When  he 
laughs  we  know  he  will  do  it  fairly — 
his  eye  wanders  round  all,  and  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  if  vulnerable,  can  keep  out 
the  arrows  of  his  wit.     His  position,  as  a 
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humorist,  i-s  certainly  that  of  the  equal 
of  most  of  the  wits  of  whom  he  has  written, 
and  one  s'^rcelv  inferior  to  even  Swift  or 
Sterne. 

A  second  quality  that  is  obsen-aLle  in 
him  Ls  his  fideiitv.  And  to  this  we  do  not 
attach  the  restricted  meaning  that  the  per- 
sons of  his  novels  are  faithful  to  nature — 
though  that  they  incontestabiy  are — but 
the  wide  import  of  being  true  to  the  results 
of  life  as  we  see  them  dailv.  He  does  not 
allow  the  development  of  a  stor}-  to  de- 
strov  the  unities  of  character,  and  in  this 
respect  1*  resembles  the  greatest  of  all 
writers.  Take  an  example.  At  the  close 
of  "  The  Xewcomes,"  instead  of  preser\'ing 
alive  the  noble  Colonel  to  witness  the  hap- 
piness of  the  family  in  its  resuscitated  for- 
tunes, Tliackeray  causes  him  to  die,  and 
that  in  the  humblest  manner.  With  most 
novelists  we  could  predict  a  very  different 
ending,  but  one  not  so  true  as  Thackeray 
has  had  the  courage  to  adopt  Sorrow  we 
may  indulge  that  the  death  should  thus  oc- 
cur, but  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is 
more  consonant  with  our  daily  experience 
than  any  other  conclusion  would  have 
been,  however  jjleasant  as  matter  of  fiction. 
The  same  thing  is  noticed  in  the  character 
of  licatrix  Esmond ;  we  are  first  interested 
in  her;  then  our  faith  is  gradually  shat- 
tered ;  and,  finally,  we  are  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed by  the  catastrophe.  The  re- 
sult is  contrary  to  that  which  we  expected ; 
it  is  other  than  would  have  been  given  by 
most  writers,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true. 
Take  the  whole  of  his  creations,  let  the 
test  of  fidelity  be  applied  to  each,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  writers  are  very  few 
indeed  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  able 
to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  com- 
mon method  of  adapting  character  to  plot, 
or  who  have  made  their  individualities  so 
distinct,  and  kept  them  so  to  the  end.  To 
place  him  in  comparison  with  other  authors 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  deHneation 
of  character  as  character — as  witnessed  at 
certain  points  or  stages — is  unfair  both  to 
him  and  to  them.  Conversations,  with  one, 
stamp  individualities,  and  the  test  of  their 
fidelity  is  the  absence  of  contradiction  in 
the  outward  forms  of  speech  and  action 
whenever  the  individuals  are  introduced  : 
this  was  the  life-painting  of  Dickens,  for 
instance.  With  Thackeray  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. He  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  conversational  or  descriptive  recogni- 
tion of  character.    He  gives  us  more  of 


their  mind  or  heart  than  <^  their  pers<Mi. 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  they  look  like, 
but  what  they  are ;  and  through  all  his 
novels  thev  answer  to  the  bent  and  the  na- 
tural  instincts  we  have  been  led  to  associ- 
ate with  them.  It  is  this  elevated  form  of 
fidelity  that  we  would  inast  upon  as  pre- 
eminendy  to  be  noticed  in  lliackeray; 
and  were  it  on  this  groimd  alone  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  novelists.  In  this  essential  parti- 
cular, in  truth,  he  has  no  rivaL  Others 
may  excel  him  in  various  arts  of  fiction, 
but  with  this  passport,  even  his  superiors 
in  minor  detail  will  accord  to  him  a  perfect 
equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  cardinal  principle  of  novd- 
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The  subjectiveness  of  Thackeray  is  an- 
other qualit}'  which  has  gready  enhanced 
the  value  of  his  works.  It  is  generaUy  ad- 
mitted that  subjective  writers  have  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  humanity  than 
those  of  the  class  styled  objective.  It  is 
natural,  perhaps,  that  the  external  descrip- 
tions of  circumstances  or  scener}'  should 
not  move  us  nearly  so  much  as  the  life- 
record  of  a  breathing,  suffering,  rejoicing 
human  being.  Be  his  station  what  it  may, 
we  are  interested  in  every  individual  of 
the  species  whose  career  is  faithfully  pic- 
tured. The  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  been  able  to 
endue  their  characters  with  being  and  mo- 
tion. When  there  were  few  writers  who 
had  either  the  courage  or  the  gifts  to  be 
natural,  Thackeray  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  world  of  fiction.  So  eminently  sub- 
jective are  his  works  that  those  of  his  friends 
who  knew  him  well  are  able  to  trace  in 
them  the  successive  stages  of  his  personal 
career,  and  to  show  in  what  manner  the 
incidents  of  his  own  life  operated  upon  his 
novels.  There  are  but  few  incidents  in  the 
whole  series  that  were  not  drawn  either 
from  his  personal  history  or  the  history  of 
some  one  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances. 
This  is,  doubdess,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial causes  of  the  reality  of  his  stories.  No 
stiff,  formal  record  of  events,  dispassionate- 
ly told,  is  to  be  witnessed.  If  the  reader 
reads  at  all,  he  must  perforce  become  inter- 
ested in  his  work.  There  probably  never 
were  novels  written  in  which  there  was  so. 
little  exaffgeration  of  coloring.  His  dear 
Harry  Fielding  has  been  his  guide,  but 
the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones"  has  been  al- 
most outstripped  by  his  pupil.    The  lat- 
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ter  has  been  able  to  throw  away  more  ef- 
fectually the  fold  of  drapery  in  which  char- 
acter has  generally  been  presented  to  us. 
In  his  model  he  was  happy,  for,  previous  to 
Thackeray,  Fielding  was  the  most  subjec- 
tive writer  in  the  annals  of  fiction.  One 
can  understand  the  charm  which  those 
writings  exercised  over  his  successor,  and 
the  desire  which  he  felt  to  construct  his 
novels  after  the  fashion  of  which  he  had 
become  so  greatly  enamoured.  But  the 
pupil  has  the  greater  claim  to  our  regard 
in  the  fact  that  his  work  is  such  that  not  a 
line  of  it  need  be  excised  in  public  read- 
ing. He  is  Fielding  purified.  AH  the 
vivacity  and  the  life-giving  strokes  which 
belonged  to  the  pencil  of  the  earlier  mas- 
ter are  reproduced  in  the  younger,  and  the 
interest  is  also  preserved  intact.  But  with 
the  later  age  has  come  the  purer  language, 
and  Thackeray  may  be  said  to  stand  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  Fielding  stood  to  the 
eighteenth.  The  absence  of  exaggeration 
in  Thackeray's  drawing  of  character  is  very 
remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  personages,  there  are  not 
two  which  in  any  sense  resemble  each 
other.  The  faculty  is  very  rare  of  being  able 
to  transfer  the  lineaments  of  common- 
place people  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
others  will  care  to  study  them.  Yet  this  is 
the  result  which  Thackeray  achieves,  and 
without  labor.  Nothing  transcendental, 
or  that  which  is  beyond  human  nature,  is 
thrown  in  as  a  means  of  bribing  the  reader 
into  closer  acquaintanceship.  As  men 
passed  Thackeray  he  observed  them  ;  as 
they  interested  him  he  drew  them ;  but  in 
doing  so  he  felt  that  to  add  to  the  original 
would  destroy  the  identity,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  his  consummate  art  is  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  varied  pic- 
ture-gallery there  is  no  portrait  which 
bears  the  impress  of  falsity  or  distortion. 
To  say  the  truth,  and  to  describe  what  he 
saw  before  him,  was  always  the  novelist's 
own  boast.  There  could  be  no  nobler  am- 
bition for  any  writer,  but  there  are  few  who 
have  attained  as  near  the  perfect  height  of 
the  standard  as  he  did. 

Leading  out  of  his  subjectiveness,  or  ra- 
ther being  a  broader  and  grander  develop- 
ment of  it,  we  come  to  the  fourth  great 
characteristic  of  Thackeray, — his  humani- 
ty. That  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  his 
work.  And  yet  this  man,  who  was  sensi- 
tive almost  beyond  parallel,  was  charged 


with  having  no  heart !  Shallow  critics, 
who  gave  a  surface  reading  to  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  imagined  they  had  gauged  the 
author,  and  in  an  off-hand  manner  describ- 
ed him  as  a  man  of  no  feeling — the  cold 
simple  cynic.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  same  charge  of  having  no  heart  was 
made  against  Macaulay  ;  but  its  baseless- 
ness was  discovered  on  his  death,  when  it 
became  known  that  "  the  heartless"  one 
had  for  years  pursued  a  career  of  almost 
unexampled  benevolence.  So  superficial 
are  the  judgments  of  the  world  !  Against 
Thackeray  the  charge  was  doubly  cruel ; 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  naturally 
full  of  sensibility  to  a  degree.  Those  who 
understood  him  best  know  that  it  cost  him 
an  effort  to  subdue  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  hastened  to  sympathize  with  others. 
Selfishness  was  as  foreign  to  him  as  insin- 
cerity. The  man  was  true  as  the  light  of 
heaven  to  the  generous  instincts  of  his 
nature.  To  veil  at  times  this  side  of  his 
character  was  essential  in  order  to  give 
play  to  that  satire  which  kills.  If  his  mis- 
sion was  to  exalt  the  good  and  the  pure, 
it  was  also  as  decidedly  his  mission  to 
abase  the  false.  To  do  this  he  must  neces- 
sarily appear  severe.  But  who  that  reads 
him  well  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  eye 
accustomed  to  blaze  with  scorn  could  also 
moisten  with  sympathy  and  affection  ? 
What  man  without  heart  could  have  writ- 
ten such  passages  as  that  episode  in  the 
"  Hoggarty  Diamond  "  ?  Titmarsh  is  de- 
scribing his  journey  to  the  Fleet  Prison, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  : — 

"  There  was  a  crowd  of  idlers  round  the  door 
as  I  passed  out  of  it,  and  had  I  been  alone  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  of  seeing  them  ;  but, 
as  it  was,  I  was  only  thinking  of  my  dear,  dear 
wife,  who  was  leaning  trustfully  on  my  arm,  and 
smiling  like  heaven  into  my  face — ay,  and  took 
heaven  too  into  the  Fleet  Prison  with  me — =or  an 
angel  out  of  heaven.  Ah  !  I  had  loved  her  be- 
fore, and  happy  it  is  to  love  when  one  is  hopeful 
and  young  in  the  midst  of  smiles  and  sunshine  ; 
but  be  wwhappv,  and  then  see  what  it  is  to  be 
loved  by  a  good  woman  !  I  declare  before  heav- 
en, that  of  all  the  joys  and  happy  moments  it  has 
given  me,  that  was  the  crowning  one — that  little 
ride,  with  my  wife's  cheek  on  my  shoulder  down 
Holborn  to  the  prison  !  Do  you  think  I  cared 
for  the  bailiff  that  sat  opposite?  No,  by  the 
I^ord !  I  kissed  her  and  nugged  her — yes,  and 
cried  with  her  likewise.  But  before  our  ride  was 
over  our  eyes  dried  up,  and  she  stepped  blushing 
and  happy  out  of  the  coach  at  the  prison  door,  as 
if  she  were  a  princess  going  to  the  Queen's  draw- 
ing-room.'* 

Or  is  there  to  be  found  in  all  fiction  a 
scene  more  pathetic  than  the  one  describ- 
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ing  the  death  of  Colonel  Newcome  ?  To 
have  written  that  alone  would  have  de- 
servedly made  any  name  great.  Though 
it  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  illustrate  fully  the  hu- 
man tenderness  of  the  author  without 
quoting  some  portion  of  it  here.  The 
scene  is  at  Grey  Friars  : — 

**  Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to  our  pale 
group.  *  He  is  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,* 
she  said,  going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who 
was  still  kneeling  ;  *  and  just  now  he  said  he 
wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of  his  boy.  He 
will  not  know  you.'  She  hid  her  tears  as  she 
spoke.  She  went  into  the  room  where  Clive  was 
at  the  bed's  foot  ;  the  old  man  within  it  talked  on 
rapidly  for  a  while ;  then  again  he  would  sigh  and 
be  still ;  once  more  I  heard  him  say  hurriedly  : 
*  Take  care  of  him  when  I'm  in  India;'  and  then 
with  a  heartrending  voice  he  called  out,*  L^onore, 
Leonore !  '  She  was  kneeling  by  his  side  now. 
The  patient's  voice  sank  into  faint  murmurs ;  only 
a  moan  now  and  then  announced  that  he  was  not 
asleep.  At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel 
bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome's  hands 
outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as 
the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone 
over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little, 
and  ouickly  said,  *  Adsum  !  '  and  fell  back.  It 
was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when  names  were 
called  ;  and  lo  !  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a 
little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name  and  stood 
in  the  presence  of  The  Master." 

The  principal  defect  alleged  against 
Thackeray  is  that  he  is  a  mannerist.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  charge 
could  be  laid  against  every  writer  in  the 
roll  of  literature  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  imperial  intellects  of  the  universe,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  charge  is  of 
little  moment.  All  men  save  the  Homers, 
Shakespeares,  and  Goethes  of  the  world, 
are  mannerists.     There  is  not  a  writer  of 


eminence  living  at  the  present  day  who  is 
not  a  mannerist.  Tennyson,  Brownings 
and  Carlyle  are  all  mannerists.  It  is  im- 
possible to  quarrel  with  that  which  sets 
the  stamp  of  individuality  and  originality 
on  the  literary  productions  of  the  intd- 
lect. 

To  assign  Thacteray's  ultimate  position 
in  literature  is  a  difficult  task,  for  nothing 
is  less  certain  than  the  permanence  of  lite- 
rary attractiveness  and  fame ;  but  we  think 
that  his  works  will  be  read  and  as  keenly 
enjoyed  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  as  they 
are  now.  Fielding  has  survived  longer 
than  that  period,  and  weightier  reasons  for 
immortality  than  could  be  advanced  in 
his  case  might  be  advanced  in  favor  of 
Thackeray.  If  his  works  ceased  to  be 
read  as  pictures  of  society  and  delineations 
of  character,  they  would  still  retain  no 
inglorious  place  in  English  literature  from 
the  singular  purity  and  beauty  of  their 
style.  It  is  style  even  more  than  matter 
which  embalms  a  literary  reputation.  To 
the  faithfulness  with  which  he  spake  the 
English  tongue  we  believe  future  genera- 
tions will  testify.  Whatsoever  was  goody 
honest,  and  true  found  in  him  a  defender; 
whatsoever  was  base,  unmanly,  or  false 
shrank  abashed  in  his  presence.  A  man 
with  less  pretence,  less  assumption,  less 
sham,  never  existed  :  he  revolted  from 
appearing  that  which  he  was  not  His 
works  were  the  reflex  of  the  man,  and  like 
a  shaft  of  light,  which,  while  it  pierces  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  dissimulation  and 
vice,  smiles  benignantly  upon  those  aspi- 
rations and  feelings  which  are  the  noblest 
glory  of  humanity. — From  the  Edinlmrgfi 
Review, 
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This  has  been  a  mournful  winter,  full 
of  the  sombre  excitement  of  public  loss — 
an  excitement  which,  though  very  different 
from  the  penetrating  anguish  of  personal 
bereavement,  affects  us  with  an  abstract 
sadness  almost  more  heavy.  Those  symp- 
toms of  the  ending  of  a  generation — those 
breakings-up  of  dynasties,  of  sovereignties 
more  extended  than  any  royal  house  pos- 
sesses— those  periodical  heavings  of  the 
volcano  of  time,  in  which  so  much  is  car- 
ried away  from  us — do  they  not  impress 
us  almost   more  strongly,  though  more 


vaguely,  than  individual  loss  ?  Another 
wave  has  beaten  upon  the  eternal  shore, 
strewing  the  beach  with  mournful  relics, 
— and  another  is  coming,  and  another — 
that  which  carries  ourselves,  perhaps,  the 
next ;  and  so  the  long  cadence  goes  on  for 
ever.  We  who  were  the  children  a  little 
while  ago,  are  now  the  fathers  and  the 
mothers,  honored,  respected,  smiled  at, 
made  allowance  for,  as  is  the  lot  of  the 
older  generation ;  and  by-and-by  a  great 
hush  will  come,  and  standing  over  us,  as 
we  now  stand  over  our  predecessors,  calm 
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voices  will  record  what  we  have  done. 
How  different  is  that  record  with  the  old- 
est, with  the  loftiest,  to-day  while  life-lasts, 
to-morrow  when  it  is  over !  No  uncer- 
tainty now  is  in  the  tone,  no  fear  to  offend, 
no  delicacy  lest  some  chance  touch  should 
cause  a  wound,  no  flattery  to  win  a  smile. 
In  one  day,  in  one  hour,  criticism  changes 
into  history — the  career  rounds  off  before 
our  eyes,  a  perfect  thing,  to  be  judged  now 
as  a  whole,  never  before  but  in  parts.  It 
is  past ;  it  is  ended ;  it  is  perfect.  This  is 
the  first  rule  of  the  mournful  yet  splendid 
grammar  of  life. 

And  with  few  lives  is  this  so  emphati- 
cally the  case  as  with  that  of  the  great 
writer  whom,  a  few  days  ago,  we  laid  with 
his  peers,  in  sorrow  and  in  honor,  under 
the  noble  arches  of  Westminster;  the 
highest  and  last  acknowledgment  which 
England  can  give  to  a  completed  fame. 
During  the  very  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  making  new  reputations  carelessly,  as 
a  child  makes  garlands,  not  even  taking 
the  trouble  to  put  upon  his  head  the 
wreaths  so  lightly,  so  easily  woven.  None 
of  us  could  have  predicted,  even  then, 
what  further  development  his  mind  might 
take,  or  whether  it  was  reserved  for  the 

§  Bulwer  of  our  youth  to  become  not  only 
the  accomplished  and  wise  historian  of  the 
splendor  of  mature  manhood,  but  the  ex- 
positor of  a  new  romance  of  Age,  soft  with 

*  all  the  silvery  lights  of  the  long-extended 
evening,  the  mixture  of  earthly  wisdom 
and  visionary  insight  which  belongs  to 
Genius  grown  old.  This  possibility  is 
now,  however,  ended.  He  who  won  so 
many  laurels  will  win  no  more :  there  is 
no  new  chapter  to  be  added  to  the  record 
which  we  know  so  well ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  written  in  the  last  work,  which  will  be 
given  to  the  public  almost  as  soon  as  this 
page — and  in  which  the  last  thoughts  of 
the  man  who  has  taught  us  and  charmed 
us  for  nearly  half  a  century,  will  be  read 
with  a  certain  sentiment  of  affectionate 
sadness  too  warm  to  ■  admit,  for  the  mo- 
ment, of  anything  like  criticism. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ! — for  the  preface 
of  the  young  Bulwer's  first  work  is  dated 
1828;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  his  mind  has  more  or  less  been  in 
constant  communication  with  the  mind  of 
his  country.  He  has  in  this  very  fact  a 
curious  advantage  which  few  writers  share 
with  him.  His  great  contemporaries, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  altogether  lacked 
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the  thread  of  sympathy,  of  common  growth 
and  development,  with  his  audience,  which 
so  long  a  career  naturally  produced. 
Dickens  did  not  develop — his  first  works 
are  his  best — there  is  no  fulness  of  youth 
in  them,  and  no  ripening  of  maturity  in 
those  that  followed.  Thackeray,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  scarcely  known  as  a  wri- 
ter until  his  mind  was  fully  matured  :  no 
young  man  could  have  written  *  Vanity 
Fair.'  But  Bulwer,  who  was  the  magician 
of  our  youth,  grew  with  us  as  we  grew, 
gained  maturity  as  we  gained  it,  and  has 
had  a  longer  and  closer  influence  upon  us, 
a  spiritual  intimacy  more  complete  and 
extended,  than  almost  any  other  mind  of 
the  age.  People  who  have  been  young 
will  remember  with  tender  delight  and 
gratitude  those  pages  (alas !  so  much  less 
readable  by  us  now)  full  of  sentiment,  full 
of  youthful  exuberance,  enthusiasm,  mag- 
nificence, which  are  always  dear  and  sub- 
lime to  youth.  When  Bulwer  gave  forth 
the  lofty  splendor  of  those  high-flown  pas- 
sions and  sorrows,  we  too  were  high-flown, 
and  revelled  in  the  lofty  diction  and  ele- 
vation of  sentiment  in  which  there  was 
more  than  genius — which  embodied  in  its 
first  fervor  and  reality  that  Youth  which 
he  always  looked  back  upon  with  such 
warmth  of  regretful  admiration.  And  yet 
no  man  had  less  occasion  to  regret  his 
youth.  From  the  exuberance  of  that  pe- 
riod of  poetry,  the  "  years  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind  "  matured  and  developed 
his  rare  gifts  into  something  greater  and 
broader  than  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  his  early  genius  could  have  hoped. 
The  author  of  the  *  Caxtons,*  and  of  the 
cycle  of  noble  works  which  followed  — 
first  produced,  we  are  proud  to  remember, 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine — made 
proof  of  something  more  than  genius, — of 
that  large  knowledge  of  things  and  men 
which  only  experience  of  the  world,  and 
the  facilities  for  observing  it  possessed  by 
a  man  to  whom  all  circles  are  open,  could 
have  given.  Men  to  whom  the  thoughts 
and  projects  of  a  statesman  are  familiar 
as  those  of  a  poet,  who  are  deeply  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  that  act  upon  so- 
ciety as  well  as  of  those  that  influence  the  in- 
dividual mind,  are,  by  the  nature  of  things, 
of  very  rare  occurrence  among  us.  But  Lord 
Lytton  added  to  the  inspiration  of  nature 
almost  everything  that  experience  could 
give  him.  It  was  equally  easy  to  him  to 
place  upon  his  canvas  the  Nestor  of  so- 
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ciety,  the  wise  man  of  the  world,  learned 
and  skilful  in  all  emergencies,  and  the 
noble  vagabond  incapable  of  any  wisdom 
at  all  but  that  taught  by  generosity  and 
love ;  the  statesman,  heavily  weighted,  and 
full  of  the  responsibilities  of  Government, 
and  the  light-hearted  youth  of  fashion, 
acknowledging  no  responsibility ;  the  duke 
and  the  cobbler;  the  bookworm  and  the 
rural  squire.  This  wide  range  gave  him 
an  extent  of  power  which  we  think  no 
other  writer  of  the  day  has  reached.  He 
is  the  most  brilliant  of  story-tellers,  the 
most  comprehensive  of  social  philosophers. 
His  glance  takes  in  all  society,  not  to  find 
out  its  defects,  not  to  represent  its  humors 
only,  with  no  specialty  of  class  or  purpose, 
but  with  a  large  and  extended  vision,  less 
intense,  perhaps,  than  that  of  some  writers 
in  a  more  limited  circle,  but  broader  and 
fuller  than  any.  His  was  not  the  faculty 
which  preaches  or  criticises,  which  takes 
public  grievances  or  individual  hardships 
as  a  foundation  for  fiction,  or  works  in 
illustration  of  a  principle.  Lord  Lytton*s 
art  was  of  a  broader,  older,  more  primitive 
description — it  was  the  art  which  repre- 
sents. Human  creatures  acting  upon  no 
given  standard,  working  out  no  foregone 
conclusion,  appear  to  us  in  his  brilliant 
pages.  He  neither  selects  the  odd  and 
eccentric,  like  one  of  his  great  rivals,  nor 
sets  himself  forth  as  an  anatomist  of  hu- 
man motive,  like  another;  but,  while  giv- 
ing its  comer  to  eccentricity  and  a  due 
importance  to  the  unseen  workings  of  the 
mind,  lays  in  the  lines  of  his  broader  land- 
scape, his  larger  outlines  of  form,  with  a 
humanity  which  outreaches  and  transcends 
the  specialties  of  purpose.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  breadth  and  humanness  of 
his  mind,  that  there  should  be  so  strong  a 
distinction  between  his  earlier  and  his 
later  works ;  for  in  his  youth  he  was  young, 
as  other  men  are  young,  with  all  the  de- 
fects of  his  age — and  in  his  maturity  he 
was  mature,  with  all  the  widened  views, 
the  deeper  conceptions,  that  belong  to  ad- 
vancing life — more  serious,  more  tolerant, 
more  understanding  of  all  difficulties  and 
heartaches,  more  humorous  in  kindly,  keen 
appreciation  of  mental  peculiarities  and 
freaks,  more  tenderiy  sorrowful,  more  soft- 
ly gay. 

No  man  could  possess  this  varied  and 
sympathetic  reputation  who  had  been  pru- 
dent enough  to  act  upon  the  famous  rule 
which  enjoins  an  author  to  keep  a  work 


by  him  so  many  years  before  he  prints  it 
Had  Bulwer  done  this,  *  Pelham '  and  his 
earlief  works  would  never  have  appeared 
at  all ;  and  though  probably,  in  that  case, 
his  reputation  in  the  abstract  would  have 
been  higher,  it  would  have  been  of  a  to- 
tally different  kind.  As  it  was,  he  was 
rash  enough  to  pour  his  early  utterances 
into  the  world  warm  and  swift  as  they 
came  from  his  lips,  and  he  had  his  recom- 
pense accordingly.  To  many  critics  he 
has  been  the  object  of  unsparing  attack; 
he  has  represented  the  sentimental,  the 
high-flown,  the  sham-magnificent,  in  many 
a  popular  diatribe ;  and  some  voices  usu- 
ally worth  listening, to  have  denied  him 
genius  altogether,  moved  no  doubt  by 
the  promptings  of  a  more  mature  taste  and 
graver  judgment  than  that  which  revek  in 
the  fine  distresses  of  Godolphin  and  Mal- 
travers.  But  with  all  these  drawbacks  his 
reward  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  gene- 
rous rashness  with  which  he  gave  all  that 
was  in  him  to  the  world.  There  was  a 
day  in  which  Godolphin  and  Maltravers 
were  splendid  to  us  also.  We  have  out- 
grown that  day,  and  so  did  their  author; 
but  we  like  him  the  better  for  having  been 
young  with  us,  foohsh  with  us.  No  splen- 
dor of  maturity  could  quite  replace  this  i 
sympathetic  bond.  Goethe's  *  Meister,' 
saved  up  till  the  man  was  old,  and  mean- 
ing had  gone  out  of  it,  is  a  cold  and 
dreary  puzzle  even  to  those  who  love  Goe- 
the best ;  but  Bulwer's  Meisters,  sent  forth 
red-hot  out  of  the  glowing  youth  that  pro- 
duced them,  woke  other  youths  to  an  en- 
thusiasm which  men  smile  at,  but  do  not 
forget.  There  is  thus  a  compensation  to 
the  hasty,  to  the  bold,  to  those  writers 
who  cannot  always  be  thinking  of  their 
reputation,  and  who  give  out  what  is  in 
them  with  prodigality,  as  the  fountain 
flows.  They  may  not  win  the  crown  of 
perennial  excellence;  but  it  is  something 
to  lay  hold  of  the  sympathy  of  your  con- 
temporaries, to  be  young  and  to  grow  old 
with  them,  and  to  feel  thus  a  silent  multi- 
tude by  your  side  as  you  go  forward  in 
the  inevitable  race. 

Lord  Lytton's  books  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  various  classes,  all  exhibiting 
distinct  phases  and  developments  of  bis 
mind.  He  has  himself  so  arranged  them, 
indeed,  in  the  later  editions  issued  under 
his  supervision,  and  we  will  consider  them 
according  to  their  classification.  There  are 
stories  of  life  and  manners ;  historical  ro- 
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mances ;  tales  of  magic  and  mystery ;  and 
what  for  want  of  a  better  title  we  may  call 
Komances  of  crime.  The  last  and  greatest 
group  of  his  mature  works — or  perhaps 
it  would  be  now  right  to  say,  the  last 
group  but  one,  since  there  yet  remains,  be- 
yond the  ground  of  criticism  which  we 
have  chosen,  another  mystic  Three,  the 
almost  posthumous  children  of  his  genius 
— belongs  emphatically  to  the  first  class : 
but  yet  is  so  clearly  distinct  fi"om  all  his 
earlier  productions,  that  we  reserve  it  for 
discussion  by  itself.  Among  the  novels  of 
society  published  in  his  earlier  years,  *  Pel- 
ham  *  is  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  first. 
It  was  followed  by  *  Godolphin,'  the  *  Dis- 
owned,' the  two  novels  which  embody  the 
fortunes  of  Maltravers,  and  the  exaggerated 
but  admirably-constructed  and  powerful 
story  of  *  Night  and  Morning.'  All  these 
works  profess  to  afford  us  a  picture  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  manner  in  which  certain 
characters  make  their  way  through  it.  The 

*  Disowned,'  it  is  true,  belongs  to  a  some- 
what earlier  age  than  our  own ;  but  as  it 
is  not  treated  with  any  attempt  at  archae- 
olo'gical  correctness,  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered among  the  novels  of  contemporary 
life.  These,  then,  compose  the  first  class 
of  their  author's  productions.  We  have 
said  that  Bulwer's  Meisters  came  forth  red- 
hot  and  glowing  out  of  the  delightful  fool- 
ishness of  his  youth;  but  we  confess  that 
there  may  be  many  readers  who  will  fail 
to  see  any  resemblance  between  the  young 
heroes  whom  he  conducts  through  so  many 
lively  and  stormy  scenes,  and  the  dreamy 
being  to  whose  apprenticeship  and  journey- 
man experience  of  life  the  great  German 
gave  so  much  toil  and  trouble.  A  closer 
glance,  however,  will  show  the  resemblance 
to   which — in,   we   think,  the  preface   to 

*  Maltravers' — pur  author  himself  refers. 
His  invariable  aim  is,  through  many  diver- 
sities of  circumstances,  to  exhibit  to  us  an 
Apprenticeship — a  training  in  the  school 
of  Life,  with  the  results  naturally  arising 
from  it.  Love,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  para- 
mount inspiration  and  interest  of  each ;  but 
yet  love  itself  is  but  one  of  the  educational 
processes  through  which  the  subject  of  the 
story  is  perfected.  And  in  every  case  suc- 
cess and  reputation  are  the  rewards  which 
the  author  allots  to  his  creations.  The  al- 
ternative of  failure  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him.  As  he  endows  them  with 
every  gift  to  begin  with — personal  beauty, 
genius,   culture,  courage,  readiness    and 


determination — ^so  he  makes  their  progress 
triumphant  through  a  subjugated  world. 
Success  is  the  very  condition  of  their  exist- 
ence; even  the  poetical  trifler  who  does 
nothing,  manages  by  mere  doing  of  no- 
thing to  attract  to  himself  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  acquires  a  reputation  for  which 
there  is  no  cause  that  we  can  see  except  the 
young  author's  delightful  certainty  of  suc- 
cess— the  tradition  of  fame  and  glory  which 
has  become   inevitable  in  his  mind.     We 
do  not  say  that  success  is  his  god,  for  this 
would  be  to   give  but  a  weak  and  ineffec- 
tual description  of  his  prevailing  sentiment. 
Success  is  his  atmosphere — he  understands 
nothing    else,    believes  in  nothing  else. 
That  all  those  paths  by  which  his  young 
heroes — shadows  of  his  own  buoyant  and 
intense  self-consciousness — set  out  over  the 
earth,  must  lead  one  way  or  another  to 
glory,  is  a  simple  necessity  of  nature  to 
him.     He  is  not  even  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  reader  wills  it  so,  and  that — 
howsoever  the  true  lover  of  art  or  the  true 
student  of  human  nature  may  prefer  that 
fiction  should  accommodate  itself  to  the 
more  ordinary  rules   of  actual  life — the 
public    loves    above  everything  else  "a 
happy  ending."  No  such  secondary  cause 
affects  the  young  Bulwer.     He  too,  like 
the  public,  abominates  failure — nay,  he  is 
incapable  of  it ;  it  does  not  come  within 
the  limit  of  misfortunes   possible   to    his 
nature.     His  young  men  succeed  as  he 
does,  as  they  breathe,  by  sheer  necessity 
of  being.     In  this  point  he  differs  from  all. 
other  modem    writers,   most   of    whom,, 
bound  by  the  timidity  of  less  daring  natures,, 
pr  disabled  by  the  sneers  of  criticism,  al- 
low in  general  that  heroes,  like  other  men, 
must  content  themselves  with  a  modest 
level  of  good  fortune,  and  cannot  all  hope 
to  reach  the  very  empyrean  of  success.. 
But  Bulwer  allows  no  such  limitation.  He 
will  have  the  highest  round  on  the  ladder,, 
the  brightest  crown  within  reach.      His 
diplomatist   must  subdue  all  opposition; 
his  author  must  fill  the  world  with  his  re- 
nown; his  adventurer  must  conquer  fame 
and  fortune ;  his  very  dreamer,  as  we  have 
said,  must  attract  to  himself  the  universal 
attention,  wonder,  curiosity,  and  admiring 
envy  of  the  world. 

*  Pelham,'  which  is  the  best  of  his  earlv 
works,  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  this 
characteristic.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  reintroduce  to  the  reader  the  most 
delightful  of  coxcombs,  the  most  trium- 
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phant  of  dandies — tli at  _////«' yf<f//r  of  social 
humljug  and  falsity,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  Chesterfieldian  training  and  universal 
irresi-stibilily,  is  yet  a  true  friend  and  a  true 
lover,  and  altogether  worthy  of  his  good 
fortune.  The  consummate  skill  with  which 
so  young  a  writer  managed  to  mingle  these 
most  different  attributes — to  make  us  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  illimitable  powers  of 
management,  flattery,  and  even  polite  ly- 
ing, so  gaily  exercised  by  his  hero,  and  yet 
to  retain  our  respect  for  his  real  virtue,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  ever  won  in 
literature.  We  do  not  remember  anv  other 
leading  character  in  fiction  so  entirely  arti- 
ficial, yet  so  true.     Pelham's  faithlessnesses, 
his    astounding   fibs,    his    self-adaptation 
to  every  sort  of  man — not  to  say  woman ; 
his  perfect  toleration  of  any  code  of  morals, 
or  rather  no  morals;  his  clear  realisation 
that  politics  are  a  craft  to  live  by,  and  the 
world  in  general  an  oyster  to  be  opened — 
which  almost  in  any  other  hands  would 
disgust  and  repel  the  reader,  are  here  so 
skilfully  interwoven  with  the  real  honor  of 
the  man,  his  disinterestedness,  his  readiness 
to  serve  and  help,  his  power  of  just  reflec- 
tion and  courageous  action,  that  all  our 
moralities  are   silenced   on   our  lips.     If 
any  of  Sir  Walter's  virtuous  heroes  had 
committed   himself  by  one-tenth   part  of 
the    adventures   through   which    Pelham 
moves  so  lightly,  what  depths  of  ignominy 
and  remorse    would   he    have    drojjped 
into!      Jwen     Mr.   Thackeray's   careless 
young  man,  whom  he  laughs  at  and  quizzes 
through  three  volumes,  could  not  venture 
upon  half  the  humbug  resorted  to  by  Pel- 
ham  without  losing  the  little  hold  he  ha^ 
upon  our  regard.     But  so  judicious  is  the 
combination,  so  spirited  the  embodiment 
of  this  typical  man  of  the  world,  that  we 
accept  him  as  we  would  have  accepted  him 
had  wo  known  him  in  person,  acknowledg- 
ing all  his  artificiality,  his  insincerity,  his 
dauntless  determination  to  make  himself 
agreeable  at  any  cost,  without  letting  these 
peccadilloes  at  all  affect  our  admiration 
of  himself  and  of  the  real  fund  of  merit  in 
his  character.     This  is  almost  a  contradic- 
tion to  what  we  have  said  above  of  the 
youthfulness  of  Bulwer's  earliest   works; 
for  such  a  mingling  of  good  and  evil  is  the 
last  thing  which  youth  recognises  as  pos- 
sible in  most  cases.     That  he  had  even  in 
his  earliest  beginning  so  much  of  a  higher 
insight  as  enabled  him  to  realise  this  pro- 
f  oundest  truth  of  human  nature,  is  perhaps 


as  great  a  testimony  to  his  power  as  any- 
thing that  could  be  said. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  with 
which  we  started — Pelham  is  the  very  im- 
personation of  success.  Over  the  whole 
book  there  is  diffused  a  subdued  radiance 
of  continual  triumph.  Be  it  the  scholar's 
shrewish  wife  or  the  grande  dame  in  a  Pari- 
sian salon^  be  it  the  clever  rogue  or  the  phi- 
losophical and  tided  voluptuary,  wherever 
Mr.  Pelham  tries  his  inimitable  powers  he 
must  o  vercome  all  obstacles.  With  a  whis- 
per, with  a  look,  with  a  well-timed  compli- 
ment he  sulxiues  ever)'  one  whom  he  en- 
counters. Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him ; 
and  the  certainty  of  inevitable  triumph  is  so 
strong  in  his  mind  that  he  hesitates  at  no  ex- 
ertion of  his  skill,  whether  great  or  small, 
whether  arduous  or  easy.  This  unbounded 
confidence  in  himself  makes  him  enter  un- 
known and  with  few  introductions  the  most 
brilliant  circles  in  Paris,  calmly  c.ertain  to 
w  in  all  the  laurels  possible — and  leads  him 
secure  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  thieves' 
den  in  London.  Probably,  with  the  mix- 
ture of  daring  and  coolness  peculiar  to 
him,  he  would  consider  the  perils  of  (he 
last  the  least  alarming  of  the  two.  A 
vulgar-minded  observer  might  call  Pel- 
ham's  confidence  impudence,  but  it  is 
not  impudence :  it  is  the  dehghtful  sense 
of  a  good  fortune  which  has  never  fail- 
ed him ;  which  he  indeed  deserves,  but 
which  no  man  ever  secures  by  merely  de- 
serving it  His  luck  is  simply  unbounded. 
If  at  any  time  it  may  happen  to  him  to  be 
disconcerted  or  even  discomfited  for  a 
moment,  out  of  that  very  discomfiture  will 
come  the  means  of  Success.  Success — 
always  Success  I  He  is  one  of  those  bom 
to  rule  the  world,  and  to  turn  every  stream 
into  the  channel  that  suits  him ;  and  per- 
haps this  very  consciousness  is  the  one 
that  most  powerfully  influences  us  in  our 
admiration  for  him.  We  go  forth  with  him 
in  the  fullest  confidence,  knowing  that  how- 
ever discouraging  the  circumstances  may 
appear,  they  will  but  whet  the  courage  and 
make  more  conspicuous  the  triumph  of  our 
hero.  How  dexterously  he  manages  Lord 
Guloseton — how  he  humors  Job  Jonson! 
— how  he  wins  over  even  Mrs.  Clutterbuck ! 
He  is  gaily  invincible,without  effort,  without 
overstrain.  He  cannot  be  beaten — ^his 
own  pride  and  his  author's  alike  forbid  it. 
Pelham  was  bom  but  to  conquer. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  with   the  followers  of  this  first 
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triumphant  hero.  The  disowned  son, 
Clarence  Linden,  makes  for  himself  a 
position  in  the  world  which  his  elder  and 
undistinguished  brother,  heir  to  all  the 
family  honors,  might  well  envy.  Mal- 
travers  acquires  a  European  fame.  Go- 
dolphin  wins  his  countess,  wealth,  honor, 
everything  that  heart  can  aspire  to ;  and 
even  Philip  Morton,  after  the  wild  and 
theatrical  heroics  of  his  youth,  reaps  such 
a  harvest  of  honors  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few. 
The  author  cannot  bear  to  offer  to  his 
children  any  reward  less  perfect — it  is  their 
birthright.  The  very  Ikct  of  so  many  men 
and  women  of  genius 'all  appearing  toge- 
ther about  the  same  period  of  the  world's 
history — all  fluttering  the  dovecots  of  social 
quiet,  and  winning  wondrous  honors, 
above  all  and  everywhere  success,  is  the 
strangest  thing  to  realise.  The  critic,  if  he 
had  the  heart,  would  demand  some  coun- 
terpoise to  all  this  brightness ;  and  here  and 
there  such  a  counterpoise  is,  indeed,  afford- 
ed to  us  in  the  blighted  splendor  of*  Glan- 
ville,  and  the  melodramatic  misfortunes  of 
Mordaunt.  But  with  these  fine  personages 
we  have  not  sympathy  enough  to  accept 
them  as  shadows  in  the  picture — they  are 
not  half  so  lifelike,  nay,  they  are  dead  as 
mummies  beside  our  inimitable  dandy, 
our  knight  of  universal  conquest.  This 
is  the  great  fundamental  distinction  of 
the  young  Bulwer's  heroes.  They  are  all 
successful  men.  Sometimes  they  are  prac- 
tical and  enjoy  their  success;  sometimes 
they  are  sentimental  and  despise  it :  but  at 
least  they  come  out  invariable  winners  out 
of  every  struggle.  It  is  the  condition  of 
their  existence  that  they  succeed. 

And  by  the  side  of  these  accomplished 
heroes,  so  fertile  in  resource,  so  fortunate 
in  friends,  so  gifted  in  conversation,  what 
a  curious  apparition  is  that  of  the  old  man 
of  the  world,  whom  the  author  loves  to  in- 
troduce, not  by  way  of  obvious  moral,  yet 
surely  with  a  certain  sense  of  the  obverse 
of  the  picture,  and  consciousness  that  the 
darker  side  of  worldliness  should  somehow 
be  brought  into  evidence !  The  sketch  of 
Savile  in  *  Godolphin,'  for  instance,  is  one 
of  singular  vividness  and  force.  He  is  not 
an  old  villain  like  Lord  Lilbum  in  *  Night 
and  Morning,*  but  only  a  perfectly  suave, 
irreproachable  Epicurean,  occupied  about 
his  personal  comfort  as  the  younger  men 
are  about  their  progress  and  reputation, 
and  following  that  grand  aim  with  a  stead- 
fastness which  becomes  respectable  by  dint 


of  mere  continuance,  and  grows  into  some- 
thing like  a  moral  quality  in  its  perfect 
seriousness  and  good  faith.  Savile*s  death, 
which  is  accomplished  with  perfect  calm 
and  coolness — the  philosopher  being  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  comfort  to  the  last 
moment,  and  dying  quite  undisturbed  by 
any  invasions  of  the  emotional  or  spiritual 
— is  a  curious  conception  to  have  occurred 
to  a  young  man.  It  has,  we  believe,  a 
deeper  truth  to  nature  than  the  more 
amiable  dreams  with  which  the  imagination 
of  mankind,  always  pitiful  of  the  last  scene 
in  a  tragedy,  has  surrounded  the  conven- 
tional deathbed.  That  the  approach  of 
death  must  awaken  emotions  of  a  pro- 
found and  penetrating  character  is  one  ofthe 
delusions  which  nothing  but  experience  "will 
banish  from  the  general  mind :  and  it  will  al- 
ways seem  incredible  that  a  man  should  be 
able  to  die  without  thinking  of  God  and  of 
the  judgment  to  come.  For  this  reason  the 
picture  of  the  deathbed  of  the  philosophi- 
cal man  of  the  world,  so  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  life,  is  not  only  a  very  origi- 
nal and  striking  sketch,  but  manifests  the 
existence  in  the  young  writer,  even  at  this 
early  period,  of  that  profound  and  search- 
ing curiosity  (to  call  it  by  no  higher  name) 
into  the  last  issues  and  mysteries  of  life  and 
death  which  afterwards  tempted  him  into 
the  realms  of  Magic  and  Mystery,  and 
seems  during  his  whole  life  to  have  existed 
with  unusual  strength  and  persistency  with- 
in him.  When  we  find  him  at  so  early  a 
period  tracking  the  steps  of  his  worldly 
sage  down  into  the  last  darkness,  we  cart 
understand  better  his  fanciful  investigations 
into  the  mystery  of  the  life  elixir  in  later 
days ;  and  the  strange  and  weird  imperson- 
ation of  that  thirst  for  mere  existence  which 
could  buy  life  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  soul, 
with  which  he  astonished  and  troubled 
many  readers  further  on  in  his  career.  Al- 
ready, amid  all  the  glow  and  exuberance  of 
youth,  amid  the  throng  ofthe  young  heroes, 
victorious  in  love,  in  war,  in  diplomacy, 
and  in  song,  with  whom  the  young  author 
sweeps  along  triumphant,  had  this  wonder 
seized  him.  Not  the  wonder  and  curiosity 
so  common  to  men,  as  to  what  must  oc- « 
cur  when  the  last  boundary  line  is  passed, 
and  we  ourselves  have  entered  upon  the 
new  existence  beyond  death  with  all  its  in- 
comprehensible changes.  Bulwer's  curio- 
sity takes  a  different  form.  His  mind  in- 
stinctively selects  that  type  of  being  which 
it  is  most  difficult  to  translate  in  imagina- 
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tion  either  into  the  beatitudes  of  heaven 
or  the  torments  of  a  conventional  hell. 
That  wise,  keen,  cultivated,  unloving  intel- 
ligence, which  up  to  its  last  moment  of 
mortal  breath  is  visibly  as  individual,  as 
potent  in  its  self-concentration,  as  clear- 
siorhted  and  as  dauntless  as  in  its  prime, 
what  an  amazing  mystery  is  its  disappear- 
ance beyond  our  ken  and  vision  !  This, 
we  feel,  is  not  such  stuff  as  either  angels  or 
devils  are  made  of — and  what  then  ?  It 
is  curious  in  the  very  first  rejoicing  out- 
burst of  romance  to  catch  this  first  tone  of 
the  wonder  which  seems  to  have  haunted 
his  life,  and  beguiled  him  into  much  study, 
and  perhaps  some  credulity,  in  his  later 
days. 

Bulwer,  however,  always  retained  a  fond- 
ness for  the  character  which  no  other  hand 
has  drawn  so  well, — that  of  the  accomplish- 
ed, polished,  able,  experienced,  clear-sight- 
ed, and  selfish  man  of  the  world ;  with 
amiability  but  without  heart ;  possessing  no 
moral  code  save  that  which  enjoins  upon 
members  of  society  the  necessity  of  not 
being  found  out,  and  no  spiritual  con- 
sciousness of  any  kind.  He  grew  more 
merciful  as  he  grew  older,  ripening  this 
same  impersonation  into  warmer  and  kind- 
er and  more  human  shape,  replacing  the 
Savile  of  his  remorseless  youth  with  the 
Alban  Morley  of  mellower  days  ;  but  it  al- 
ways remained  one  of  his  favorite  charac- 
ters, and  it  seems  to  us  unquestionably  one 
of  his  best.  It  is  our  natural  standard,  the 
ideal  upon  which  we  fall  back  when  we 
wish  to  identify  the  philosopher  of  society  ; 
just  as  Pelham  has  been,  for  more  than 
one  generation,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, the  model  of  the  brilliant  young  diplom- 
atist, the  splendid  neophyte  of  a  school  of 
politicians  which  we  fear  is  dying  out 
among  us — a  class  of  men  educated  not 
only  at  school  and  college,  but  by  constant 
and  much  diversified  studies  in  life,  and 
inheriting  the  worldly  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  men  acquired  by  their  fathers,  the 
training  of  a  race. 

Something  of  the  moral  curiosity  which 
we  have  attributed  to  Bulwer  in  respect  to 
.  the  last  mystery  of  existence,  no  doubt 
moved  him  to  the  composition  of  those 
stories  which  we  have  called  Romances  6f 
Crime.  To  trace  out,  through  the  dismal 
tragedy  of  Eugene  Aram,  how  the  mind 
of  a  scholar  could  be  moved  to  the  mean- 
ness of  robbery  and  brutality  of  murder, 
is  a  morbid  exercise  of  this  great  sentiment. 


and  the  effect  to  ourselves  is  a  most  dis- 
agreeable one,  characterised  by  all  the 
faults  and  few  of  the  merits  of  the  author's 
peculiar  genius ;  but  yet  it  is  a  searching 
and  anxious  investigation  into  a  moral 
problem.  The  still  earlier  romance  of 
*  Paul  Clifford '  is  neither  so  dismal  nor  so 
tedious.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  the 
evil  influences  of  education  could  corrupt 
a  young  spirit  naturally  honorable  and 
pure.  And  no  doubt  the  attempt  is 
thoroughly  successful;  and  no  one  who 
reads  the  narrative  of  the  young  highway- 
man's early  days  will  be  at  any  loss  to  per- 
ceive how  and  why  it  was  that  he  came  to 
take  up  with  that  perilous  profession.  It 
is,  however,  very  much  more  difficult  to 
find  out  how  a  true  brother  of  the  school 
of  Pelham  and  Linden,  a  gay,  noble,  gen- 
erous, chivalric,  and  commanding  hero, 
finding  his  place  naturally  among  gentle- 
men, and  possessed  not  only  of  the  in- 
stincts but  the  manners  of  the  best  society, 
should  have  been  brought  up  among  the 
thieves  and  ribalds  of  the  lowest  dens  of 
London,  without  even  the  consciousness 
to  elevate  him,  that  he  himself  was  of  bet- 
ter blood.  This  is  the  great  error  of  the 
conception ;  but  it  is  a  weakness  of  a  gen- 
erous kind,  and  one  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  the  romantic  age  and  spirit.  It 
is  far  less  easy  to  account  for  the  much 
more  elaborate  effort  made  by  our  author 
in  *  Lucretia,'  to  trace  the  full  development 
of  crime,  out  of  mere  heartlessness  and 
ambitious  longing  for  the  possession  of  an 
old  man's  fortune,  to  the  darkest  delibera- 
tion of  guilt,  long  premeditated  and  often- 
repeated  murder.  He  himself  tells  us  with 
indignation  that  the  book  in  which  he  em- 
bodied this  dark  history  was  attacked  by 
the  critics  as  a  book  of  immoral  tendency ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  reproach  struck 
him  to  the  heart.  So  deep  was  the  blow 
that  he  did  what  no  writer  should  allow 
himself  to  be  tempted  to  do :  he  published 
a  reply  to  the  remarks  of  his  assailants  and 
a  defence  of  the  attacked  novel.  Such  de- 
fences are  always  futile.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  horrible  crimes  of  Lucretiaare  fol- 
lowed by  such  tremendous  justice,  and  are 
throughout  presented  to  us  in  such  a  gloomy 
and  revolting  light,  that  even  in  her  softest 
moments  we  are  never  allowed  to  pity  or 
take  part  with  the  guilty  woman ;  and  in 
this  point  of  view  the  book  is  infinitely 
more  moral  than  Maltravers,  for  instance, 
in  which  something  very  like  vice  is  made 
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to  look  like  a  more  than  ordinarily  ethereal 
virtue.  Nobody  can  say  that  crime  is  re- 
commended or  excused  in  the  gloomy 
pages  of*  Lucretia ;'  but  the  curiosity  which 
investigates  the  workings  of  such  a  mind, 
and  endeavors  to  trace  its  crimes  to 
their  origin,  is  not  of  a  kind  which  could 
ever  gain  the  sympathy  of  humanity.  We 
shrink  from  the  investigation  of  such  dread 
events.  We  prefer  not  to  know  how  by 
one  tortuous  way  after  another  the  mur- 
derer is  led  from  blood  to  blood.  It  is  the 
least  seductive  of  all  kinds  of  guilt,  and  we 
TDelieve  may  be  safely  trusted  to  lead  no 
one  into  imitation ;  but  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  the  least  popular.  There 
are  readers  enough  who  love  to  be  stimu- 
lated and  excited  by  desctiptions  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  another  kind  of 
passion — descriptions  really  much  more 
danjierous  and  much  more  likely  to  tempt 
and  lead  astray  than  all  the  spiritual  ana- 
tomy of  *  Lucretia ;'  but  while  we  admit 
the  latter  to  be  less  pernicious,  it  is  more 
inhuman.  Lord  Lytton  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  considered  this  investigation  of 
moral  mysteries  as  one  of  the  rights  of  his 
office,  was  evidently  somewhat  bewildered 
and  disconcerted  by  the  storm  of  opposition 
which  rose  against  this  work.  Almost 
sternly,  as  well  as  indignantly,  he  repels 
the  accusation  of  having  lent  the  "  weight 
of  his  name  and  authority  to  the  defence 
and  encouragement  of  crime ;"  and  with 
very  good  reason ;  for,  certainly,  of  all 
works  of  fiction  ever  composed,  *  Lucretia' 
is  the  least  adapted  to  "  encourage"  crime. 
But  he  misses,  we  think,  the  real  point  in 
the  charges  against  him  when  he  attributes 
this  universal  disapprobation  to  the  public 
dislike  of  painful  impressions.  The  cause 
is  deeper.  Men  and  women  are  almost 
all  subject  to  movements  of  the  passion  of 
love,  the  passion  most  discussed  in  books, 
and  accordingly  follow  with  a  certain  inevi- 
table interest  even  its  darkest  and  guilti- 
est developments.  But  few  of  us  are  mov- 
ed with  homicidal  impulses,  and,  therefore, 
human  sympathy  totally  fails  in  their 
analysation.  The  first  may  do  us  harm — 
they  are  distinctly  immoral  and  evil  in  their 
tendency ;  yet  even  the  sternest  moralist 
can  scarcely  shut  his  ears  entirely  to  them 
unless  they  stoop  to  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
depths.  But  our  interest  fails  in  the  oth- 
er, however  finely  and  tragically  drawn. 
Human  nature  has  no  sympathy  with  the 


murderer  as  it  has  with  the  lover,  however 
guilty. 

On  this  point,  accordingly,  the  author, 
carried  away  by  his  art  and  by  his  incli- 
nation to  investigate  the  secrets  which  he 
saw  before  him,  parted  company  with  his 
audience  to  his  evident  astonishment.  It 
is  clear  that  this  was  not  only  a  surprise, 
but  something  of  a  shock  to  him ;  and  con- 
sequently here  his  anatomy  of  crime  ended 
abrupdy — a  fact  which  every  true  admirer 
of  Lord  Lytton  hailed  with  pleasure.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  in  the  other  still  wilder 
and  stranger  field  of  occult  investigation 
to  which  he  more  than  once  recurred  there 
was  so  complete  a  separation  and  failure 
of  sympathy  between  his  readers  and  him- 
self; yet  it  is  certain  that  the  class  to 
whose  interest  he  appeals  in  the  weird  ro- 
mance of  *Zanoni,*  and  in  the  still  more 
weird  adventures  of  the  *  Strange  Story,* 
is  a  different  class  from  that  which  applaud- 
ed *  Pelham,'  or  which  gave  a  new,  nobler, 
and  wider  reputation  than  any  he  had  gain- 
ed in  his  youth  to  the  author  of  the  *  Cax- 
tons.'  Yet  the  mysterious  unseen  world 
which  surrounds  us,  of  which  we  know  so 
little  by  our  reason,  and  so  much  by  our 
fancy,  about  which  every  one  believes 
much  which  his  mind  rejects,  and  feels 
much  which  his  senses  are  unconscious  of, 
must  ever  have  a  charm,  not  only  for  the 
fanciful  and  visionary,  but  for  all  to  whom 
facts  and  certainty  do  not  sum  up  the  pos- 
sibilities of  existence. 

We  have  said  that  the  germ  of  that 
spiritual  curiosity  which  led  to  such  con- 
ceptions as  those  of  Zanoni,  Mejnour,  and 
Margrave,  appears  to  us  to  show  itself  in 
the  singular  picture  of  the  worldly  phi- 
losopher's death-bed,  above  referred  to. 
The  idea  of  that  calm  and  unimpassioned, 
yet  intense  love  of  life  which  makes  the 
sage  of  society  decline  to  lose  in  sleep  the 
hour  or  two  of  existence  which  remained 
to  him,  might  well  develop  into  the  accept- 
ance of  any  ordeal  which  would  prolong 
that  life,  whether  it  was  the  mysterious 
spiritual  struggle  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness embodied  in  one  romance,  or  the 
wild  magical  concoction  of  the  material 
Elixir  in  the  other.  There  is  something 
wildly  attractive  to  the  imagination  in 
such  a  thought,  as  is  evident  by  its  con- 
stant reappearance  in  poetic  literature. 
There  is,  we  suppose,  no  more  widely- 
spread  superstition  than  that  which  con- 
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jures  up  the  figure  of  the  everlasting  wan- 
derer— the  yttif  errant  of  Christendom ; 
and  it  is  touchingly  characteristic  of  hu- 
manity that  this  strange  figure  should  be 
always  to  the  popular  imagination  the  vic- 
tim of  a  curse,  a  creature  doomed  and 
miserable,  not  a  superior  being,  honored 
and  elevated  above  men.  What  an  af- 
fecting revelation  of  the  humility  of  human 
nature  and  loyal  reception  of  its  great  law 
and  condition  of  mortality  lies  in  this  wide- 
spread and  universal  myth!  Not  such, 
however,  was  the  idea  of  the  mystic  phi- 
losophers, of  the  old  professors  of  occult 
arts,  who  refused  to  be  bound  by  mortal 
conditions,  and  set  all  their  faculties  to 
work  at  the  inconceivable  task  of  extort- 
ing a  kind  of  eternity  from  nature.  To 
mankind  in  general  any  such  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  common  fate  and  con- 
stitution of  the  race  has  always  seemed 
unhallowed  work ;  but  it  has  undoubtedly 
exercised  a  strong  fascination  over  many 
individual  men. 

It  is  this  idea  which  Lord  Lytton  has 
endeavored  to  embody  in  Zanoni.  He 
has  attempted  to  place  before  us  two  hu- 
man beings  who  have  achieved  Immor- 
tality— one  being  the  representative  of 
Everlasting  Age,  beyond  passion,  beyond 
personal  feeling — calm,  benignant,  blood- 
less, an  intellect  rather  than  a  man ;  but 
yet  an  intellect  with  all  the  moral  senti- 
ments intensified  and  strengthened,  spot- 
less in  integrity  and  goodness,  though 
dead  to  human  affections.  The  other 
possesses  an  immortality  of  Youth,  full  of 
the  capacity  to  enjoy,  and  alas!  also  to 
love,  and  as  a  necessity  of  that  love  to 
sorrow  and  despair ;  to  be  subject  to  all  the 
penalties  which  make  length  of  life  a  punish- 
ment rather  than  a  blessing.  We  need 
not  remind  the  reader  how  Zanoni  loves, 
how  his  everlasting  calm  is  broken,  how 
simple  manhood,  with  all  its  cares  and 
anxieties,  breaks  into  the  perfection  of  his 
being;  and  how  finally  he  gives  up  the 
life  which  had  come  to  hang  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  another,  in  order  to  save  that 
other — the  trembling  and  wholly  human 
wife,  whose  love  has  drawn  him  out  of 
his  lofty  solitude  and  elevation.  Zanoni 
dies,  because  to  outlive  love  was  impossi- 
ble to  him,  and  all  around  him,  wife 
and  child,  were  mortal.  But  Mejnour 
lives,  who  loved  not ;  whose  sphere  was 
thought  and  not  affection.  This  is  the 
mord  of  the  wild  fable,  and  yet  not  all  its 


teaching ;  the  moral  itself  has  been  dwelt 
upon  before  in  many  a  primitive  legend  of 
nymph  and  fairy,  through  which  humanity 
has  always  glorified  its  own  conditions,  by 
insisting  upon  the  misery  of  immortality 
without  love ;  but  to  this  familiar  lesson 
Lord  Lytton  has  added  an  original  sug- 
gestion. In  all  ancient  fables  of  the  kind 
the  desire  for  earthly  immortality  has  been 
a  wildly  presumptuous  and  irreligious  de- 
sire, the  art  that  aimed  at  it  a  "  black  art," 
and  the  end  generally  attained  by  that  im- 
memorial bargain  with  the  devil,  the  pos- 
sibility of  which  has  thrilled  humankind 
for  centuries.  But  the  bargain  which 
Faust  made  is  totally  different  from  the 
ordeal  by  which  Mejnour  and  Zanoni  fight 
their  way  into  immortality.  Theirs  is  not 
a  pact  with  evil,  but  a  struggle  against  it 
The  first  step  of  initiation  consists  in  the 
banishment  of  all  corrupt  thoughts,  all  de- 
sire after  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  These 
mystic  neophytes  are  like  the  virgin-knights 
'of  Christian  legend  watching  their  conse- 
crated arms  all  night  amid  assaults  and 
temptations  of  every  kind,  ere  they  ven- 
tured to  put  on  the  armor  and  take  their 
place  among  proved  warriors. 

This  novel  rendering  of  an  old  dream  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments 
of  the  author's  individuality  and  indepen- 
dence of  thought.  Not  half-a-dozen,  per- 
haps, of  the  many  readers  who  have  been 
thrilled  by  that  most  wonderful  of  ghost- 
stories,  *  The  House  and  the  Brain,'  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters,*  but  has  felt 
a  certain  annoyance  and  resentment  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  story — the  "  attempt 
to  explain,"  as  people  say,  and  to  bring 
down  the  wildly  marvellous  within  the 
reach  of  material  means  and  ordinary  rea- 
son. We  confess  to  having  shared  the 
feeling ;  and  yet  no  feeling  could  be  more 
unreasonable — for  the  whole  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  author  is  this  so-called  explana- 
tion. For  this  he  weaves  his  net  of  won- 
der before  our  eyes,  for  this  summons  out 
of  the  teeming  darkness  those  pale  shapes 
of  mystery — those  luminous  shadows.  His 
object,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  to  prove 
— or  to  attempt  to  prove — that  human  na- 
ture may  possess  itself  of  the  secrets  of 
the  unseen,  and  that  without  guilt,  or  even 
presumption  —  that  the  clue  to  all  that 
mystic  labyrinth  of  unknown  powers  and 
intelligences  is  in  our  hands,  if  we  but 
chose  to  seize  and  follow  it — ^that  this 
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strange  and  awful  knowledge  may  be  turned 
to  purposes  of  the  highest  benevolence ; 
and,  so  far  from  being  necessarily  a  "  black 
art,*'  may  be  the  instrument  of  the  highest 
purity  and  perfection.  It  is  this  which 
gives  its  originality  among  modem  works, 
and  in  the  realm  of  poetry,  to  *  Zanoni.' 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  inform  the 
reader  whether  Lord  Lytton  really  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  such  an  attain- 
ment ;  but,  whether  he  had  any  personal 
faith  in  it  or  not,  here  is  his  theory — and 
that  it  was  a  favorite  theory  with  him  no 
reader  of  his  works  will  doubt.  Probably 
we  would  state  it  more  clearly  were  we  to 
say  that  his  eager,  high-toned,  and  impa- 
tient mind,  impatient  of  boundary  or  Hmit 
anywhere,  had  difficulty  in  allowing  any- 
thing to  be  supernatural :  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  escape  from  the  super- 
natural by  denying  its  existence — an  ex- 
pedient possible  to  another  kind  of  intelli- 
gence— he  made  a  series  of  remarkable  ef- 
forts to  escape  on  the  other  side  by  demon- 
strating it  to  be  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
human  agencies,  cultivated  to  their  highest 
point.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  this  at- 
tempt is  a  totally  different  question ;  but 
to  ourselves  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
*  Zanoni '  and  a  *  Strange  Story '  as  m  ere 
freaks  of  genius — the  wUd  outpouring  of  a 
morbid  fancy.  The  one  book  has  a  dis- 
tinct relation  to  the  other.  It  is  the  ob- 
verse of  the  medal ;  and  by  the  very  ef- 
fort and  strain  of  the  contrast  proves  how 
strong  a  hold  this  theory  had  of  the  au- 
thor's mind. 

In  the  curious  impersonation  of  Mar- 
grave, Lord  Lytton  has  developed  an  idea 
altogether  new  to  modem  art  His  lead- 
ing thought  here  is  to  represent  the  effect 
of  a  mere  vulgar  love  of  life,  as  life,  upon 
a  corrupt  and  selfish,  yet  powerful  intelli- 
gence. He  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  fiery, 
presumptuous  spirit,  with  no  moral  re- 
straint upon  its  actions,  and  with  an  in- 
satiable desire  for  existence  and  enjoyment, 
which,  after  wearing  out  in  wild  indul- 
gence and  passion  the  single  human  life  al- 
lotted to  it,  finds  suddenly  within  its  grasp, 
by  help  of  crime,  treachery,  and  murder, 
the  means  of  indefinitely  prolonging,  or  ra- 
ther resuming,  that  life — means  which  it 
seizes  remorselessly.  But  the  renewed  life 
thus  secured,  being  sought  from  the  lowest 
motives,  and  by  the  most  guilty  and  cruel 
means,  instead  of  elevating,  debases  its 
possessor.     It  gives  him  the  most  brilliant 


outward  appearance  of  youth,  and  stimu- 
lates all  his  superficial  gifts  and  the  mean- 
er and  crueller  parts  of  his  intellectual  na- 
ture ;  but  it  takes  his  manhood  from  him, 
and  all  the  special  characteristics  of  hu- 
manity. He  becomes  a  splendid,  beauti- 
ful, engaging,  and  destructive  animal,  with- 
out heart,  sympathy,  or  capacity  for  af- 
fection. In  short,  he  is  made  into  the 
Faun  of  classic  romance — a  creature  to 
whom  life,  air,  sunshine,  mere  existence, 
is  everything,  whose  universe  is  concen- 
trated in  itself,  and  who  neither  knows  nor 
understands  nor  aspires  to  anything  be- 
yond the  wild  and  somewhat  foolish  whirl 
of  physical  enjoyment  in  which  its  empty 
days  are  spent.  In  one  of  the  most  poeti- 
cal efforts  of  recent  fiction,  Mr.  Hawthome 
set  forth  before  us  the  means  by  which  a 
native  Faun  of  the  Italian  woods  was 
charmed  and  stung  by  the  terrible  realities 
of  life  into  manhood — a  picture  of  which 
most  readers  have  acknowledged  the  fan- 
tastic but  genuine  power.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  same  justice  has  been  done 
to  Lord  Lytton's  equally  powerful — and 
let  us  allow  equally  fantastic— conception. 
Yet  Lord  Lytton's  has  so  far  the  advan- 
tage over  the  other  that  there  is  a  pro- 
found moral  involved  in  the  wild  story. 
Many  a  nameless  minstrel,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  of  poets,  have  used  their  powers 
to  show  to  us  the  misery  of  that  lofty 
loneliness  of  soul  in  which  the  man  pos- 
sessed of  supernatural  power  is  elevated 
above  his  fellows.  In  the  greatest  of  all 
the  fictions  which  have  been  woven  about 
this  mysterious  theme,  it  has  been  the 
poet's  object  to  mock  the  contemptible  petti- 
ness of  that  world  of  coarse  magic  and  de- 
based spirits  through  which  Faust  storms 
in  scomful  greatness  of  his  humanity.  But 
no  one  has  shown  us  how  humanity  itself 
may  be  debased  by  a  connection  alto- 
gether lawless  and  selfish  with  tjie  super- 
natural. The  character  of  Margrave 
throughout  is  wonderfully  consistent  and 
striking.  He  is  not  a  man :  under  the 
guise  of  manhood,  does  not  the  reader 
perceive  at  once  the  strange  earthly  being 
— earthly,' yet  with  no  real  sympathetic 
relation  to  the  earth,  playful,  caressing, 
and  cruel  as  a  young  tiger,  senseless  as 
the  merest  brute,  frivolous,  giddy,  and 
volatile,  more  peevish  than  a  child,  more 
destructive  than  any  fabulous  ogre  ?  We 
submit  that  no  critic  and  few  readers  have 
done  full  justice  to  this  weird  conception. 
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Most  of  the  comments  upon  the  work 
have  been  occupied  with  the  improbability 
of  the  machinery,  and  above  all  with  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  the  •*  explanations." 
The  Cauldron  in  the  last  chapter  and  the 
gigantic  Foot  which  penetrates  into  the 
magic  circle,  have  quite  obliterated  the 
real  meaning  and  power  of  the  strange 
tale.  Perhaps  now,  when  we  who  are 
Lord  Lytton's  contemporaries  have  sud- 
denly become,  by  the  touch  of  that  Death 
which  has  removed  him  from  our  midst, 
that  Posterity  which  is  the  final  judge  of 
all  art — justice  may  be  done  to  the  highly 
wrought  and  everywhere  consistent  idea 
of  the  *  Strange  Story.*  The  one  passion 
which  remains  in  the  Faun-Man,  the  ab- 
sorbing and  devouring  eagerness  of  his 
search  for  the  means  of  preserving  life, 
throws  a  tragic  light  upon  his  last  appear- 
ance ;  but  even  in  the  tragedy  there  is 
nothing  which  ennobles.  It  is  a  wild, 
strange  mixture  of  Intellect  and  Animal- 
ism at  which  we  gaze  and  wonder;  it  is 
no  longer  a  man. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  we 
give  disproportionate  importance  to  these 
works  of  mystic  meaning — works  which, 
to  the  minds  of  many,  represent  rather  a 
momentary  aberration  of  genius  than  any 
serious  thought  or  purpose.  To  our  own 
mind,  however,  they  represent  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  Lord  Lytton's  peculiar 
and  individual  organisation.  His  strong 
conviction  that  no  kind  of  knowledge 
ought  to  be  forbidden,  and  that  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  ought  to  be  pursued  in  a 
noble  and  lofty  way,  not  for  selfish  ends 
or  individual  gratification,  whether  that  of 
the  body  or  the  spirit,  is  to  our  thinking 
even  more  clearly  embodied  in  these 
works  than  is  the  natural  tendency  of  an 
imaginative  and  aspiring  mind  towards 
the  marvellous  and  unaccountable.  Every- 
body is  aware  of,  and  many  have  smiled 
at,  the  interest  which  he  is  known  to  have 
taken  in  the  so-called  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions which  are  still  so  hotly  discussed 
among  us,  and  about  the  nature  of  which 
opinions  are  as  much,  or  more,  divided 
than  ever.  Most  of  us,  however,  by  way 
of  making  up  to  ourselves  for  the  exag- 
gerated respect  which  we  pay  to  the  guesses 
of  Science,  permit  ourselves  an  absolute 
licence  of  contempt  for  the  guesses  in  an- 
other direction,  even  when  the  latter  are 
much  more  naturally  sympathetic  to  our 
minds.    The  truth  which  concerns  us  in 


our  lives  is  probably  as  little  affected  by 
the  one  kind  of  speculation  as  by  the 
other.  But  poetry  must  always  have  in- 
finitely more  to  do  with  the  vagaries  of 
the  Spiritualist,  and  even  of  the  Magician, 
than  with  the  ghastly  dreams  of  anatomy; 
and  for  our  own  part  we  cannot  but  recog- 
nise in  Lord  Lytton's  *  Strange  Story '  at 
once  a  fine  and  curious  poetical  concep- 
tion, and  the  illustration  of  an  interesting 
theory.  Right  or  wrong,  this  theory  was 
very  dear  to  his  mind  :  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  considered  it  capable  of  convey- 
ing a  lofty  and  powerful  moral  lesson — ^a 
lesson  which  he  teaches  in  other  ways,  with 
many  an  iteration,  and  to  which,  as  one  of 
the  leading  principles  of  his  genius,  we  shall 
recur  again. 

The  group  of  historical  novels  is  one 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discuss 
except  at  length — and  to  discuss  them  at 
length  would  be  beyond  the  possibilities 
of  our  space.  They  are  all  conscientious 
and  careful  performances,  founded  upon  a 
principle  much  more  thorough  than  that 
which  is  to  be  found  in  most  historical 
novels.  Lord  Lvtton  informs  us  more 
than  once  in  his  prefaces  that  he  does  not 
take  up  a  historical  period  as  a  help  to 
fiction,  but  deliberately,  and  of  set  pur- 
pose, uses  fiction  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
history,  and  making  its  facts  more  vivid 
and  easily  realized.  He  does  not  take 
the  costume  of  a  past  century  to  give  cha- 
racter and  interest  to  one  of  those  ordina- 
ry human  romances  which  abound  in  all 
periods,  but  he  employs  the  lantern  of  his 
special  art  as  a  means  of  illuminating  the 
obscurity  of  the  past,  and  repeating  the 
curious  lessons  of  history,  with  the  addi-^ 
tional  effect  which  may  be  given  by  the 
livelier  portrait-painting  and  more  dra- 
matic interest  of  art. 

This  serious  aim  we  may  allow  that  he 
has  carried  out  with  grace  and  dignity. 
But — perhaps  because  Art  declines  the  se- 
condary place — perhaps  that  a  wanner  in- 
spiration is  necessary  to  transport  us  bodi- 
ly into  a  different  age,  and  give  us  a  living 
interest  in  the  heroes  and  heroines  whose 
language  and  manners  are  so  unlike  our 
own — these  careful  and  elaborate  studies 
lay  but  little  hold  upon  the  reader.  The 
fact  that  the  student  of  history  may  be 
warranted  in  depending  upon  them,  in  re- 
ceiving them  as  aids  to  the  heavier  volumes 
from  which  he  draws  his  lore,  is  a  fact  to 
which  we  bow  with  infinite  respect,  but 
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which  does  not  otherwise  affect  our  appre- 
ciation of  these  volumes  as  works  of  art. 
No  such  certainty  could  be  predicated  of 
*  Ivanhoe,'  which  runs  away  with  us,  and 
carries  us  straight  into  the  lists  at  Ashby, 
breathless,  without  time  to  ask  whether  it 
is  correct  or  not.  Lord  Lytton  is,  no 
doubt,  correct  in  the  main,  in  his  reference 
to  the  singular  faithfulness  with  which 
Shakespeare  himself,  the  first  of  all  poetical 
models,  adhered  to  the  old  chronicles  from 
which  he  drew  so  many  of  his  plots  ;  but 
Lord  Lytton  himself  is  an  evidence  that 
our  great  poet  was  not  always  so  faithful, 
and  that  the  fierce  partisanship  which  dic- 
tated his  picture  of"  crook-back  Richard  " 
has  established  an  image  in  our  minds 
which  no  array  of  facts,  and  no  gentle  illu- 
mination of  fiction,  can  ever  undo.  This 
deviation  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare  from 
historical  accuracy  makes  the  counter  in- 
spiration of  those  who  follow  him  in  the 
path  of  history  all  but  futile — for  the  rea- 
son, we  suppose,  that  Shakespeare's  Rich- 
ard is  so  entirely  real  and  living  that  the 
actual  Richard,  being  dead,  has  no  more 
chance  against  him  than  has  the  dead 
lion  of  the  proverb.  To  this  point  of  in- 
spiration our  author  (we  need  not  say — 
for  who  has  ever  created  like  Shake- 
speare ?)  does  not  attain.  He  presents  us 
with  an  often  brilliant,  always  careful,  and 
able  picture  of  the  time  he  illustrates,  but 
he  has  not  the  power  to  transport  us  there. 
It  requires  some  boldness,  however,  to 
make  this  assertion  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
none,  we  believe,  of  Lord  Lytton*s  novels 
have  been  more  popular  than  his  historical 
series.  The  *  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'  for 
instance,  a  sketch  all  glorious  with  purple 
and  gold,  all  glowing  with  sentiment  and 
passion,  with  music  and  song,  had  "  the 
good  fortune  to  be  so  general  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  public"  that  the  author 
felt  himself  spared  the  task  of  making  any 
comment  upon  it  in  the  preface  to  his  col- 
lected edition.  And  this  popularity,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  continues;  and  we  do 
not  remember  any  other  attempt  to  make 
the  manners  of  that  far-distant  period  visi- 
ble to  modem  readers  which  is  at  all  equal 
in  power  to  the  glowing  scenes  through 
which  the  gentle  image  of  the  blind  Nydia 
wanders,  and  in  which  Glaucus  and  his 
friends  feast  and  revel.  The  art  of  the 
novelist  has  here  been  so  highly  ac- 
knowledged as  to  connect  itself  even  with 
the  solemn  ruins  of  the  disinterred  city,  and 


has  given  a  name  to  the  house,  once 
distinguished  as  that  of  the  "  Dramatic 
Poet,"  but  which  now,  to  all  its  English 
visitors  at  least,  is  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fine  and 
careful  study  of  Rienzi,  which  the  author 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  translated 
into  Italian,  and  diligently  studied  in  the 
land  to  which  it  was  naturally  most  inter- 
esting. He  had  even  the  further  gratifica- 
tion of  believing  that  his  work  had  been 
instrumental  in  "  restoring  the  great  Tri- 
bune to  his  long- forgotten  claims  on  the 
love  and  reverence  of  the  Italian  land  " — 
a  real  and  high  reward  such  as  at  all  times 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  artist.  The  two 
fine  pictures  drawn  from  English  history 
of  *  Harold  '  and  the  *  Last  of  the  Barons,' 
should  be  still  more  popular  on  English 
ground.  The  very  names,  however,  of  all 
these  works  show  the  strictly  historical 
character  which  their  author  has  chosen 
for  them.  The  catastrophe  of  each  is  a 
public  and  historical  catastrophe.  In 
*  Ivanhoe,'  on  the  contrary,  our  interest  is 
centred  in  a  group  of  private  persons,  with 
whose  fate  no  doubt  the  legendary  fortunes 
of  the  lion-hearted  king  are  involved,  but 
who  have  no  place  otherwise  in  the  annals 
of  their  time.  The  Templar  and  the  Jew- 
ess are  pure  creations  of  romance,  and 
their  fate  is  brought  about  by  the  same 
agencies  which  work  in  the  Greek  drama 
and  in  the  modern  poem.  It  is  not  any 
vast  convulsion  of  the  country,  no  histori- 
cal crisis  which  cuts  the  knot  of  their  dis- 
tresses. But  Lord  Lytton  has  made  a  dif- 
ferent selection  of  materials.  He  has  taken 
in  every  case  a  period  of  history  which  is 
summed  up  and  concluded  with  tragic 
completeness  in  some  great  downfall  :  the 
last  of  the  barons,  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes — even  the 
last  days  of  the  doomed  city.  Thus,  as 
he  himself  says,  he  allows  History  to  choose 
the  complications  of  his  tragedy,  and  has 
every  event  mapped  out  before  him  inde- 
pendent of  his  creating  will.  Upon  no  se- 
condary group  whom  he  is  free  to  deal 
with  as  he  pleases  does  he  direct  our  atten- 
tion, but  boldly  fixes  upon  Harold  himself, 
upon  Warwick,  upon  the  noble  revolution- 
ary of  medieval  Rome.  This  is  bold — 
and  it  is  perhaps  wise  in  a  historical 
point  of  view — but  we  doubt  if  it  is  advan- 
tageous in  point  of  Art.  Fiction,  poetry, 
does  not  love  to  be  fettered  ;  and  the 
stronger  the  bonds  of  historical  accuracy, 
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the  less  easy  are  the  movements  of  the  way- 
ward handmaid  who  loves  no  bondage  at 
all.      We   doubt,   therefore,  whether   the 
highest   spontaneity  of  original  work  can 
be  conjoined  with  so  stern  an  adherence  to 
historical  truth,  or  whether  anything  be- 
yond what  Lord  Lytton  has  certainly  at- 
tained— a  careful,  elaborate,  conscientious 
representation,  sometimes  brilliant,  always 
admirable  in  its  way,  but  seldom  inspiring 
us  with  any  absolute  'sense   of  reality — 
could  be  hoped  for  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment.    Our  historical  knowledge — or  ra- 
ther our  vivid  perception  of  the  history 
we  know — is  no   doubt    quickened  and 
animated,  and  that  is  a  result  worth  the 
labor ;    but  the  general  world  has  not  wi- 
dened round  us,  nor  has  any  new  man  or 
woman  taken  possession  of  our  mind  and 
fancy.     The  result  is  good — but  it  is  not 
the  highest  that  might  have  been  obtained. 
We  are  not  aware  how  long  was  the 
pause  between  the  last  production  of  Lord 
Lytton  in  what  we  may  call  his  first  period, 
and  the  singular  outburst  of  developed  and 
mature  power  of  which  the  world  became 
sensible  in  the  *  Caxtons.*     We    are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  first  appearance  of 
that  wonderful  book.     The  questions,  the 
bold  replies,  the  whispered  suggestions  as  to 
its  authorship,  which  resembled  so  patheti- 
cally the  questions  and  answers  lately  haz- 
arded touching  the  same  author's  last  pro- 
duction.    "  BaUver  !  "     "  No,  impossible  ! 
it  cannot  be  Bulwer,"  said  the  whole  world 
of  readers,  debating  the  question,  with  ma- 
ny a  triumphant  proof  on  both  sides  to 
show  that  it  must,  and  that  it  could  not  be. 
We  recollect  even,  with  the  hot  confidence 
of  youth,  pledging  our  own  discrimination, 
save   the    mark  !    against    the   possibility 
that  an  author  so  long  before  the  world, 
and,  according  to  the  judgment  of  adoles- 
cence,  worn   out   already,  could   be    the 
writer  of  anything  so  fresh,  so  full  of  life,  so 
original  and  so  pure.  The  impression  made 
by   the  *  Caxtons '  at  the  moment  of  its 
appearance,  was  not  less  than  that  made 
by  the  real  first  work  of  a  great  author, 
which  appeared — we  may  be  allowed  some 
natural  pride   in   saying — in   these   same 
pages  some   years  after, — the  *  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life.'     It  is  a  most  curious  and 
indeed  unaccountable  fact,  that  the  pain- 
ful and  unfortunate  *  Lucretia  '  was  a  pro- 
duct of  about  the  same  period,  and  of  j>ow- 
ers  equally  matured  ;  and  that  before  the 
din  of  disapproval  which  waited  that  per- 


formance had  died  away,  the  author  was 
called  upon  to  receive  the  laurels  of  a  new 
and  anonymous  reputation.     He   did  not 
keep  the  public  long  in  suspense  :  and  the 
fame  thus  won  has  by  universal  acknowl- 
edgment become  his  highest   and  surest 
claim  to  immortality.     AH  that  went  be- 
fore has  fallen  into  secondary  importance 
in  .comparison  with  this   later  group  of 
contemporary  novels.     The  splendid  he- 
roics and  vast  successes  of  his  youth,  the 
mystic  conceptions  of  his  weird  imagination, 
and  those  bunowings  into  cause  and  efiect 
which  led  him  to  examine  crime  aswdl 
as  misery — have  all  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  larger,  mellower,  broader  pic- 
tures of  an  art  which  had  purified  itsdf 
from  its  native  exaggeration,  and  to  which 
true  humor  and  the  tenderest  pathos  had 
come  with  time.     Bulwer  had   been  first 
among  the  magicians  of  a  score  of  previous 
years,   but  now  Bulwer  was   beaten — ^by 
Lytton.     Wonderful  strife  and  most  singu- 
lar victory !     There  is  a  size  and  greatness 
and  poetical  force  about  the  one  which 
was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  other.     This  is 
the  first  point  of  difference  that  strikes  us. 
It  is  the  world  itself  that  has  grown  and 
widened  out,  and  filled  into  vaster  horizons; 
there  are  more  people  in  it,  and  more  va- 
rieties of  people.     There  is  more  emotion, 
and  that  of  a  nobler  and  more  generous 
kind.     We  cannot  say  that  there  is  more 
talk,   for    conversation  had    never    been 
wanting  in  vast  quantity  ;   but  how  much 
the  very  talk  has  widened — growing  play- 
ful, natural,  genial,  instead  of  pedantic  or 
high-flown,  as  it  used  to  be  !     What  a  dif- 
ference !    More  sky,  more  earth,  more  and 
bigger  people.     No  longer  the  stock  tri- 
umphs and  stock  difficulties  of  old ;  but 
now   spontaneous    human   complications 
through  which  the  new  personages   strug- 
gle hardly,  not  always  having  the  best  of 
it.     Such  was  the  new  world  which  open- 
ed to  us  in  the  *  Caxtons,'  and  which  Eng- 
land received  with  acclamations,  seeing  it- 
self as  in  a  glass — yet  not  itself,  something 
nobler,  better,  more  beautiful.     The  efiect 
has  lasted,  though  the  one  series  of  books, 
like  the  other,  has  long  lost  its  novelty, 
and  has  been  judged  by  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  time  and  years.     At  this  present 
period  the  productions  which  come  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader  when  Lord  Lytton's 
name  is  mentioned,  are   not  the  eailier 
works  which  we  have  just  discussed,  but 
the  more  recent — the  loftier,  broader  pro- 
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duce  of  a  mellowed  intelligence  and  a 
riper  heart. 

But  the   subtle  difference  which  exists 
between  tliese  books  and  their  predeces- 
sors, is  intensified  by  a   resemblance  not 
less  striking.     It  is  no  longer  the  yoiing 
man  setting  out  upon  life,  and  feeling  that 
the  world  is  his  oyster,  which  by  strength 
or  skill  he  has  to  open.     Instead  of  this 
there  grows  upon   us  in   soft   radiance  a 
family  group,  with  other  families  interla- 
cing, widening  out   the  canvas — yet   lo ! 
through    the    genial   and   gentle   crowd, 
there,  too,  is  the  Youth  in  his  perennial  ap- 
prenticeship, setting  out  yet  once  and  once 
again  to  persuade  fortune  or  to  win  fame. 
It  is  Pisistratus,  the  scholar's  anachronism, 
moving  lightly  under  bonds  of  human  af- 
fection, duty  and  love,  unknown  to  the  in- 
dependent heroes  of  an  earlier  day ;  it  is 
the  poet  Leonard  groping  through  his  first 
doubting  steps  into  the  mystery  of  life  ;  it 
is  the  proud   and  poor  gentleman  Lionel 
Haughton — not  all-conquering  as  of  old, 
yet  somehow  finding  his  way   to  success 
and  honor  ;  a  being  not  so  great  in  soci- 
ety, not   so  wonderful   in  talk,  but   truer, 
broader  in  his  personality,  more  of  a  man. 
The  Maltravers-Meister,  making  his  way 
through   cycles   of  semi-disreputable   ad- 
venture  and  questionable   relations — the 
Godolphin,  gloomy   and  grand — even  the 
Pelham,  all  accomplished  in  his  foppery, 
bravery,  unscrupulous  selfishness,  and  dis- 
interested devotion,  are  to  be  found   no 
longer.     But  still  the  author  cannot  aban- 
don his  favorite  and  unfailing  theme.  The 
youth  must  be   trained   and  shaped  into 
manhood,  should  the  very  foundations  of 
the  earth  be  shaken ;  the    apprenticeship 
must  be  carried  out,  through  what  changed 
circumstances  soever  the  training  has  to 
be  accomplished.     This  leading  and  favo- 
rite idea  is  never  abandoned.     It  is  to  be 
discovered   in    everything   Lord    Lytton 
wrote. 

But  how  fine  and  how  curiously  widen- 
ed out,  as  we  have  said,  from  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  earlier  life,  is  the  first  group 
which  he  sets  before  us  !  Instead  of  the 
little  round  of  worldlings,  the  fluttering 
fashionables,  the  calm  and  polished  vota- 
ries of  self,  the  pedants  and  the  butterflies 
— comes  slowly  unfolded  out  of  nature  it- 
self and  truest  art,  that  cluster  of  kindred 
figures.  The  scholar  Austin,  the  soldier 
Roland,  each  with  his  faults  so  playfully,  so 
tenderly  indicated,  held  up  to  us  in  full 


light,  irradiated  with  that  smile  of  humor, 
most  human   of  all  faculties — that   smile 
which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  respect  and 
love,  though  it  sometimes  bears  the  guise 
of  ridicule  ;  the  mother,  foolish  and  sim- 
ple, yet  wise  as  love  and  truth  can  make 
her,  a  homely,  commonplace  woman,  yet 
sacred ;  the  sanguine,  selfish  uncle,  hero  of 
a  thousand  sqhemes,  unscrupulous  out  of 
mere  buoyancy,  animal  spirits,  and  self- 
confidence.     How  clearly  the  whole  party 
stands   out  before  us,  arguing,  reflecting, 
discussing,  pulling  every  subject  to  pieces 
that  comes  into  their  hands,  with  a  sponta- 
neous  warmth   and  naturalness  of  com- 
ment, which  is  so  unlike,  yet  so  like,  the 
always  clever,  but  often  stilted  and  inter- 
minable,  conversations    of  the   previous 
works  !     We  are  never  tired  of  the  Cax- 
ton  talk.     It  never  falls  into  an  exchange 
of  abstractions — it  is  always  lively,  indivi- 
dual, humorous,  kind.     The  author  loves 
all  these  good  people.'    He  is  tender  of 
them,  letting  us  laugh  at  them  with  a  soft, 
kind,  and  genial  laughter,  never  with  the 
ridicule  which  is  of  kin  to  contempt.  How 
great  a  difference  this  makes  in  literature 
as  in  life  !     But  true  humor,  which  is  the 
rarest  of  gifts,  is  al  way  kind — cannot  exist, 
indeed,  without  secret  admiration,  venera- 
tion,  deep    and    tender  insight.     Austin 
Caxton  is  as  admirable  an  example  of  this 
as  can  be  produced, — as  fine  as  Uncle  To- 
by, of  whom  indeed  there  is  a  distinct  re- . 
flection,  both  in  the  scholar  and  the  sol- 
dier-brothers.    Mr.  Caxton  is  not  like  Mr. 
Shandy  ;  he  has  too  sweet   a  nature  to  be 
a  bookworm,  and  is  incapable  of  contempt 
for  anything,  except,  perhaps,  false  preten- 
sions or  false  quantities.     How  beautiful, 
for  instance,. is  his  treatment  of  his  simple 
wife  !  how  much  finer  and  more  true  to  a 
high  nature  than  the  commonplace  supe- 
riority  of  the   scholar-husband,  the  con- 
temptuous affection  or  much-bored  endur- 
ance which  is  the  usual  sentiment  of  such  a 
character  in  fiction  !     Mr.  Caxton  knows 
a  great  deal  better:  he  laughs  at  her  softly, 
banters  her  tenderly,  upholds,  supports,  and 
venerates,  even  while   he  has  his  gentle 
joke  at  her  expense,  and  is  amused  by  her 
frequent    non-comprehension    of  himself 
and  his  quaint  words  and  ways.     The  re- 
spect and  the  love  are  so  true,  that  he 
ventures  to  be  amused,  to  smile  at  her,  to 
gibe  on  occasion,  but  with  gibes  which  do 
not   hurt    nor   wound — delightful    genial 
banter,  which  never  withdraws  from  her  in 
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her  own  eyes  or  any  one  else's  one  jot  of 
the  reverence  that  is  her  due.  How  sub- 
tly and  finely  this  is  done,  and  how  much 
easier  it  would  have  been,  and  according 
to  the  traditions  of  conventional  fiction, 
to  make  the  simple  wife  merely  laughable 
and  silly,  and  no  more,  the  reader  will 
easily  perceive. 

The  other  family,  the  Trevanion  group, 
which  is  of  the  world  worldly,  though  full 
of  generosity  and  honor  and  fine  feeling 
in  the  midst  of  the  inevitable  bondage  of 
ambition,  is  less  attractive,  because,  in  fact, 
there  arc  fewer  elements  of  attraction  pos- 
sible ;  but  Trevanion  himself  is  one  of  Lord 
Lytton's  creations — the  first  real  statesman 
he  has  placed  on  his  canvas,  and  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic.  The  troublesome 
candor  of  mind  wliich  keeps  him  from  ever 
being  what  his  position  demands,  the  head 
of  a  party ;  his  devouring  appetite  for  work, 
and  conviction  that  the  best  thing  he  can 
do  for  his  yoMr\g  protege  is  to  suppply  him 
with  perpetual  occupation  ;  the  humorous 
distresses  of  his  impartial  judgment,  which 
form  the  lighter  side  of  the  picture — and  the 
sombre  sense  of  unsuccess,  at  least  of  the 
failure  of  such  success  as  was  worthy  his 
aspirations  and  dreams,  which  is  its  tragic 
side — are  all  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand. 
Without  in  the  least  degree  undervaluing 
the  objects  of  Trevanion's  ambition — nay, 
while  giving'its  full  and  highest  importance 
to  that  science  of  government  which  is  the 
*noblest  of  professions — he  makes  us  per- 
ceive without  a  word  the  superior  qualities 
of  the  lowHer  man,  the  gentle  recluse, 
whose  mild  eyes  penetrate  and  pity  the 
difficulties  of  the  statesman.  But  in  that 
pity  there  is  no  superiority — no  elevation 
of  the  contemplative  over  the  active,  no- 
thing of  the  artist's  self-assertion  over  the 
man  of  greater  ambition.  In  this  point 
Lord  Lytton  has  all  the  superiority  of  the 
man  who  was  at  once  artist  and  statesman 
in  his  own  person,  to  whom  all  these  differ- 
ing experiences  were  alike  open,  and  who 
had  learned  the  greatest  lesson  which  ex- 
perience can  teach — that  all  ambition,  even 
the  highest,  must  end  more  or  less  in  dis- 
appointment ;  that  the  most  successful 
career  may  bring  everything  but  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  that  the  high  ideals  of  youth, 
the  better  hopes  of  manhood,  fade  and  fail, 
and  have  to  give  way  to  the  merely  attain- 
able, leaving  a  certain  subdued  bitterness 
and  sense  of  failure,  even  in  the  most  com- 
plete career.    The  scholar  whose  learning 


comes  to  so  little — the  soldier  who  hazards 
life  and  limb  for  a  medal  and  an  obscure 
captain's  half-pay — the  statesman  who  has 
to  give  up  the  ideal  rule  of  the  Best,  for 
miserable  expediencies  and  necessities  of 
party, — which  can  boast  over  the  other  ? 
But  it  is  the  philosopher's  privilege  to  anti- 
cipate this  universal  fact,  and  to  submit; 
while  the  rarely  fortunate  man  who  has  the 
repose  of  domestic  happiness  to  fall  back 
upon,  has  the  only  ideal  compensation  for 
all  that  life  takes  fi'om  him.  Such  is  the  les- 
son, unlike  that  which  youth  can  or  ought 
to  draw  from  its  brighter  and  narrower  in- 
formation, which  comes  with  the  wisdom  of 
maturity — a  lesson  sad  but  lofty,  strangely 
different  from  the  all-dazzling  success  which 
of  old  awaited  the  hero,  and  made  him 
and  the  young  audience  which  applauded 
his  adventures  happy.  But  the  very  per- 
fection of  this  lesson,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  experience  and  world-knowledge 
which  produces  it,  would  be  less  satisfac- 
tory, did  we  not  remember  how  differently 
our  author  felt  once — how  pleased  and 
proud  he  was  of  his  juvenile  triumphs, 
how  certain  of  living  happy  ever  after,  as 
one  after  another  of  his  glorious  young 
heroes  received  fi-om  his  glowing  hands 
the  laurel  and  the  myrtle  wreaths,  the 
crown  of  happiness  and  fame. 

*  My  Novel '  came  into  the  world  with 
all  the  prestige  gained  by  the  *  Caxtons,* 
and  all  the  advantage  of  its  author's  name 
to  extend  its  sway  :  and  in  this  great  work 
we  think  Lord  Lytton's  genius  culminat- 
ed. Something  more  of  the  old  romance 
— a  little  Bulwerism  from  which  the  *  Cax- 
tons' was  free,  betrays,  perhaps  designedly, 
the  well-known  hand  which  had  now  given 
up  all  attempt  to  disguise  itself ;  and  we  do 
not  know  what  other  modem  work  could 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  this  which  can  suc- 
cessfully compare  with  its  variety  of  charac- 
ter, its  fulness  of  life  and  humor  and  wis- 
dom. Even  Thackeray  in  his  crowded 
pictures  can  give  us  but  one  Colonel  New- 
come  ;  but  here  the  multiplicity  of  the 
figures  does  but  enhance  the  sense  of  easy 
wealth ;  and  we  feel  as  we  read  that  in- 
stead of  rare  appearances  here  and  there, 
the  world  is  full  of  those  noble,  simple 
figures,  child-like  sages,  wise  companions, 
who  see  through  and  through  us,  and  yet 
are  kind  as  ignorance  never  is — tolerant, 
all  -  comprehending,  all  -  appreciating  as 
gods,  but  brimful  of  delicious  human  im- 
perfection as  schoolboys.    The  man  who 
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has  enriched  English  literature  with  two 
such  creations  as  Riccabocca  and  Parson 
Dale,  lias  merited  Westminster  if  ever  man 
did.  Two  wise  men,  philosophers  and 
scholars — yet  so  distinct,  so  individual,  so 
perfect — distinct,  too,  from  Austin  Caxton, 
their  brother  sage,  each  of  them  himself 
and  no  other.  What  lavish  yet  delicate 
power  is  in  these  impersonations !  It  is 
not  an  easy  art  to  create,  and  win  the  re- 
verence and  the  love  of  thousands  of  readers 
for,  such  types  of  men  ;  men  in  themselves 
above  the  common  understanding,  with 
little  to  catch  the  eye,  or  charm  the  imagi- 
nation ;  displayed  to  us  in  all  the  gravity  of 
middle  life — moralists,  preachers  in  their 
way,  commentators  upon  existence  rather 
than  actors  in  it — yet  touching  our  hearts 
and  moving  our  interests  more  warmly 
than  any  youthful  hero  beloved  of  fortune. 
The  Italian  noble,  with  the  most  astute 
and  worldly  wisdom  on  his  lips,  a  cynic  in 
speech,  a  Quixote  in  sentiment,  with  a  heart 
as  pure  as  a  girl's  and  as  simple  as  an  in- 
fant's— philosopher,  scholar,  misanthrope, 
romanticist,  his  eyes  full  of  genial  humor, 
his  heart  trembling  with  tenderness — is 
more  akin  to  the  great  hero  of  Spanish 
fiction  than  any  modern  creation  we  know 
of  And  yet  Riccabocca,  in  his  learning 
and  shrewdness,  the  practical  skill  and 
patient  diligence  which  belongs  to  his 
country,  and,  above  all,  in  the  profound 
and  delicate  sense  of  humor  which  smiles 
in  his  eyes,  is  of  a  broader  development 
than  Quixote.  His  musings,  his  embar- 
rassments, his  social  difficulties,  his  proud 
poverty,  and  the  simple,  honest  mercenari- 
ness  of  his  matrimonial  speculation,  are 
all  threaded  through  with  this  humorous 
self-consciousness.  He  is  the  first  to  see 
the  jest  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  smile 
at  it.  Such  humor  dwells  next  door  to 
pathos,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
tear  which  has  always  some  share  in  the 
smile.  The  fine  distinctions  of  his  nation- 
ality, too,  do  but  more  clearly  display  the 
naturalness  of  the  man,  who  with  all  his 
strange  ways  is  so  widely  sympathetic,  so 
genial  in  his  humanity.  Who  but  an  Italian 
would  have  lived  shut  up  in  his  casino, 
upon  meagre  fare  of  sticklebacks,  and 
turned  the  patient  genius  of  his  race  to 
work  upon  the  irrigation  of  the  English 
hillside  ?  We  like  him  a  great  deal  better 
as  Dr.  Rickeybockey  than  as  the  Duke  di 
Serrano.  But  yet,  such  is  his  creator's 
skill,  that  the  quaint  and  meagre  philoso- 


pher might  be  a  king  without  surprising  us. 
What  a  true  gentleman  he  is,  even  in  his 
simple  fortime-hunting,  which  is  so  ndive^ 
so  straightforward,  so  Italian !  The  book 
is  full  of  exciting  scenes,  of  high-strained 
passion,  and  critical  situations ;  but  at  the 
most  stirring  moment  the  reader  is  never 
reluctant  to  turn  aside  to  Riccabocca,  to 
watch  his  delightful  Jesuitry,  which  his 
Jemima  routs  horse  and  man  by  one  natu- 
ral womanly  appeal — to  note  his  Machia- 
vellian utterances,  and  his  generous  doings, 
his  all-sympathising  soul,  and  the  delicious 
humbug  of  his  cynicism  in  words. 

Parson  Dale  is  a  man  of  very  different 
metal.  Spiritual  ruler  of  his  httle  world, 
deep  in  many  men's  secrets,  not  permitted 
to  stand  quietly  by  and  look  on,  but  com- 
pelled actively  to  mterfere,  to  warn,  and 
admonish  and  direct — his  philosophy  is  of 
a  less  speculative  kind.  Machiavel  he 
knows  not,  but  deep  is  the  natural  craft 
with  which  he  points  the  needful  lesson, 
and  guides  the  refractory  intelligence. 
Fretted  by  his  adversary's  trump  or  his 
partner's  revoke,  but  ready  to  put  himself 
to  any  annoyance  for  the  regulation  of  a 
cottage  or  the  guidance  of  a  gardener  boy 
— solemn  and  impressive  in  his  warnings 
to  the  sinner,  however  highly  placed,  but 
complacent  about  his  own  journey  on  un- 
accustomed horseback — how  kindly,  how 
simple,  how  genial,  how  wise  is  this  parish 
priest !  He  is  as  English  as  his  brother 
sage  is  Italian — true  old  Tory  in  politics, 
genuine  Liberal  in  heart,  with  an  incon- 
sistency which  is  as  admirably  true  to  the 
type  of  man  as  are  the  gentle  human  faults 
which  endear  his  goodness.  Would  that 
Providence  had  established  our  lot  in  a 
parish  blessed  with  a  Parson  Dale !  But, 
indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
parish  of  Hazeldean,  with  the  good  squire 
and  his  wife  for  its  temporal  heads,  with 
Parson  Dale  for  its  pope,  and  that  Machia- 
vel lurking  in  the  Casino  with  his  astute 
counsels,  was  the  happiest  parish  in  all 
England.  The  book  is  over-brimming 
with  character.  The  statesman  Egerton, 
the  noble  and  princely  Harley,  romantic 
wandering  knight  and  sentimental  adven- 
turer, yet  capable  of  all  the  higher  uses  of 
the  State  when  his  hour  comes ;  the  young 
poet  Leonard,  so  finely  touched  in  his  vi- 
sionary yet  simple  nature,  generous,  proud, 
hasty,  impassioned,  yet  humble  as  genius 
is,  and  as  ready  to  repent  as  to  err ;  the 
group  of  Avenels ;  the  ruined  man  of  let- 
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ters,  Burley,  —  how  fine,  how  lifelike  is 
every  detail !  Yet  amid  all  these  we  turn 
back  to  our  two  philosophers  with  a  deep- 
er attraction.  The  perfection  of  Lord 
Lytton's  own  philosophy  as  well  as  of  his 
creative  power  is  in  Riccabocca  and  Par- 
son Dale. 

We  will  not  enter  into  any  controversy 
as  to  the  respective  greatness  of  the  n^mes 
which  in  our  age  have  illustrated  the  art 
of  fiction.  Each  has  his  different  gift,  and 
there  is  room  enough  in  the  literary  firma- 
ment for  all  these  lights.  But  howsoever 
others  may  excel — though  one  may  trace 
more  deeply  the  hidden  springs  of  charac- 
ter, and  another  fathom  with  a  more  pene- 
trating insight  the  movements  of  universal 
nature — we  remain  unshaken  in  our  opin- 
ion that  *  My  Ngvel '  is,  as  a  novel,  the 
most  brilliant  and  perfect  of  contemporary 
works  of  fiction.  George  Eliot  goes  deep- 
er, is  more  realistic,  more  potent  in  her 
grasp,  more  concentrated  in  power  and 
thoughtful ness;  and  Thackeray  is  much 
more  universally  behind  the  scenes,  more 
knowing  about  all  the  secrets  that  lie  just 
under  the  surface.  Neither  of  these  great 
writers  is  capable,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, of  being  taken  in;  the  one  with  a 
serious  pertinacity  of  gaze  which  fathoms 
nature,  the  other  with  a  malicious,  half- 
diabolical,  infallible  keenness  of  vision 
which  lets  nothing  slij) — defy  all  the  arts 
and  all  the  simplicities  of  man — and  wo- 
man— and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  illu- 
sion. But  Lord  Lytton  is  never  beyond 
it.  Even  while  he  rises  into  the  depths  of 
wisdom  with  his  sages,  he  is  still  as  ready 
to  be  deluded  as  they  are,  and  as  capable 
of  seeing  through  Leonard's  poet-eyes,  and 
of  throwing  a  mist  of  the  most  rainbow- 
tinted  romance  round  Harley  L'Estrange, 
as  if  he  were  twenty.  Human  nature  has 
still  corners  for  him,  nooks  here  and  there 
where  the  gossamer  still  sparkles  with  all 
the  dews  of  morning,  where  the  glory  is 
ever  on  the  grass,  and  splendor  in  the 
flower.  He  is  not  always  a  philosopher, 
an  analyser,  a  revealer  of  mysteries.  By 
times  his  eves  are  veiled  over  with  human 
weakness,  his  heart  falls  back  into  the  fond 
illusions  of  his  early  years,  and  before  we 
know  where  we  are,  lo !  we  are  swept  back 
into  romance,  and  find  a  momentary  re- 
fuge from  the  too  clear  daylight  in  that  old 
Arcadia  of  the  poets,  that  land  where  every 
soul  has  lingered  one  time  or  another ;  that 
impossible  paradise  where  the  Two  dwell, 


the  primitive  hero  and  heroine,  the  origi- 
nal of  all  tales.  After  so  many  hard  21A 
real  labors  through  the  stony  pathways  of 
life,  we  leave  our  heroes,  each  with  his 
Violante  or  his  Helen,  in  bliss  incompara- 
ble, beyond  the  measure  of  everyday  exis- 
tence. This  power  of  returning  to  the  old 
canons  of  art — this  possibility  now  and 
then  of  falling  back  twenty  years  or  so, 
and  interpolating  a  chapter  of  youth  into 
the  wiser  conclusions  of  maturity, — may 
or  may  not  increase  our  reverence  for  the 
greatness  of  the  writer ;  but  it  is  every- 
thing for  his  art.  It  makes  of  it  just  that 
mingled  draught  which  is  most  sweet  to 
our  lips — the  true,  the  wise,  the  sad,  con- 
senting still  to  mix  themselves  with  the 
bright,  the  ignorant,  the  happy.  Only  so 
can  life  be  truly  represented — ^life  which 
is  not  all  real,  strange  though  the  words 
may  seem, — which  finds  much  of  its  sweet- 
ness in  illusion,  which  takes  its  rare  draughts 
of  joy  oftenest  in  dreams— dreams  truer 
than  the  facts,  more  real  than  flesh  and 
blood. 

While  we  acknowledge,  however,  this 
charm  of  youthfulness,  this  remnant  pf 
Bulwerism  which  gives  an  additional  at- 
traction to  *  My  Novel,'  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  how  this  book  comes  in  to  the 
deeper  unity  of  Lord  Lytton's  works. 
The  lesson  that  it  teaches  is  the  same  les- 
son which  he  has  dwelt  upon  in  mystic 
story,  and  which  has  led  him  into  the 
realms  of  the  unseen  for  examples  to  en- 
force his  moral.  The  very  key-note  of 
much  of  his  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  interview  which  Riccabocca  and  Par- 
son Dale  hold  with  Leonard  Fairfield  in 
his  cottage,  when  the  sages  bring  all  the 
force  of  their  wisdom  to  contest  the  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  the  half-taught  boy  sets 
himself  so  proudly,  that  knowledge  is 
power.  The  Parson's  admirable,  spirited, 
and  startling  assertion  some  time  later 
that  the  Devil  himself  is  a  Failure,  is,  as 
it  were,  the  spirit  of  our  author's  teaching 
made  into  a  maxim.  Randal  Leslie,  the 
elaborately-designed  and  carefully-drawn 
villain,  is  an  illustration  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, with  a  difference,  as  is  the  Faun- 
Man  Margrave — which  is  the  insufllciency, 
unsuccessfulness,  meanness,  and  misery 
of  selfish  Knowledge  vulgarly  supposed  to 
be  Power.  How  far  we  may  receive  this 
as  true  to  fact — whether,  indeed,  the  world 
has  wisdom  enough  in  reality  to  neutral- 
ise the  advantages  of  the  unscrupulous 
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possessor  of  Knowledge  —  and  whether, 
after  all,  Selfishness  is,  so  far  as  external 
successes  go,  not  the  best  policy — ^are 
questions  into  which  we  need  not  enter. 
But  at  all  events,  in  an  age  of  which  Sel- 
fishness is  the  special  vice  (as  indeed  it  is 
in  most  ages),  the  lesson  is  a  worthy  one ; 
and  the  curious  lines  of  thought  involved 
merit  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Fiction 
which  takes  the  trouble  to  enforce  such  a 
lesson  at  all — a  moral  entirely  within  its 
range,  and  which  can  be  embraced  in 
story  without  any  artificial  strain  of  inci- 
dent or  purpose — takes  by  that  very  aim  a 
higher  place  than  that  which  nowadays  the 
art  seems  dropping  into.  To  make  a 
novel  into  a  personal  plea  against  some 
public  or  private  wrong,  or  to  interweave 
with  romance  a  demonstration  of  the  ordi- 
nary daily  economical  miseries  of  life, 
tradesmen's  overcharges,  house-agents'  de- 
vices, &c.,  is  as  little  harmonious  to  the 
uses  of  fiction  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
But  the  bigger  principle  fits  well  into  its 
place  in  the  large  and  wide  picture  of  men 
and  women,  of  life  and  thought. 

Of  men — and  women ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  wiser  to  say  of  men  only;  for  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  with  all  his  gifts,  did  not  possess  that 
of  drawing  women.  It  is  rare  among  men 
— ajmost  if  not  quite  as  rare  as  the  faculty 
of  representing  men  is  among  women, 
though  the  failure  in  the  one  case  is  very 
much  less  remarked  upon,  and  less  notice- 
able indeed,  from  the  fact  that  women 
have  but  lately  come  to  occupy  leading 
places  in  works  of  fiction.  A  beautiful 
and  sweet  abstraction  of  womankind,  with 
hair,  eyes,  throat,  &c.,  nicely  put  in,  with 
smiles  and  tears  handy,  and  a  few  pretty 
speeches,  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  for 
a  heroine  of  the  good  old-fashioned  type. 
Lord  Lytton  has  two  of  these  types,  the 
heroic  and  the  gentle,  as  indeed  Sir  Wal- 
ter also  had ;  and  most  novelists  of  emi- 
nence keep  within  these  safe  lines.  The 
sentimental  splendor  of  Violante,  the  su- 
gary sweetness  of  Helen,  may  dazzle  the 
hasty  reader ;  but  how  to  come  to  any  sort 
of  realisation  of  these  young  women  we 
are  unable  to  inform  him.  Every  mortal 
man  has  his  tether,  and  here  is  one  region 
in  which  Lord  Lytton*s  tether  is  apparent, 
though  he  does  his  best  by  glowing  dic- 
tion and  lavish  sentiment  to  throw  glamour 
in  our  eyes  and  blind  us  to  the  fact.  He 
does  blind  us  so  far  that  we  accept  the 
graceful  outline  enveloped  in  rainbow- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVI L,  No.  5 


mists  of  beautiful  effect  as  the  symbol  of 
WOMAN — woman  the  consoler,  woman  the 
inspirer,  as  he  himself  says.  The  abstrac- 
tion is  enough  for  him — he  has  no  need 
for  anything  further ;  neither,  we  suppose, 
has  the  majority  of  readers,  or  the  typical 
would  not  have  been  so  long  and  so  pla- 
cidly accepted  instead  of  the  personal. 
There  is  one  other  point  in  which  the  te- 
ther is  equally  visible.  The  poor  are  out 
of  Lord  Lytton's  range.  He  understands 
gentlemen — and  he  understands  the  cun- 
ning hanger-on  of  gentlemen,  the  rogue, 
the  money-lender,  the  blackleg — but  he 
does  not  understand  the  other  classes  intq 
which  humanity  is  divided.  In  his  later 
books,  and  especially  in  *  My  Novel,'  he 
attains  to  a  certain  power  in  the  one  group 
of  the  Avenels ;  and  he  is  also  partially 
successful  in  some  of  the  attendant  and 
secondary  figures  in  *  What  will  he  do  wth 
it  ? ' — a  work  which  we  have  not  left  our- 
selves space  to  discuss,  but  which  contains 
in  the  noble  vagabond  Waife  one  of  his 
finest  creations.  But  all  his  previous 
works  are  signally  unsuccessful  in  this  spe- 
cial region.  His  peasants  and  his  Cock- 
neys talk  an  unimaginable  jargon,  and  are 
as  fictitious  as  the  villagers  in  an  opera. 
It  is  curious  to  recognise  the  points  in 
which  one  man  of  genius  compensates  the 
world  for  the  deficiencies  of  another. 
Dickens  evidently  felt  the  same  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  theporfrayal  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

No,  we  have  no  time  to  speak  of  Waife 
— wayward  as  the  genius  that  produced 
him,  faulty,  foolish,  generous,  noble — the 
most  wise,  witty,  tender,  patient,  and  ac- 
complished of  vagabonds :  it  is  doing  him 
injustice,  indeed,  to  introduce  him  at  the 
end,  who  merits  one  of  the  chief  niches  in 
the  gallery.  We  place  this  bowed  and 
travel-worn  figure,  lowly  yet  lofty,  by 
the  side  of  Austin  Caxton,  Riccabocca, 
and  Parson  Dale.  He  completes  the 
cycle  worthily,  though  in  his  essence  he 
is  a  vagabond — a  wanderer  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Perhaps  Lord  Lytton  hoped 
in  his  Guy  Darrell,  in  his  Harley  L'Es- 
trange,  to  strike  a  higher  note;  ,but  his 
genial  and  gentle  sages  are  his  greatest 
achievement.  We  can  suggest  no  shadow 
on  their  perfection,  nothing  that  could 
raise  him  and  them  to  a  purer,  more  real 
or  more  ideal  elevation.  They  are  the 
quintessence  of  his  work  and  of  his  art. 

The  same  reason  which  prevents  us  en- 
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tering  into  the  last  of  the  Caxton  group  of 
novels,  also  forbids  the  discussion  of  Lord 
Lytton's  other  appearances  before  the 
world.  His  public  life  and  his  poetical 
works  are  alike  beyond  our  space.  But 
we  leave  these  with  the  less  regret  that 
while  his  success  in  both  is  well  known,  it 
is  as  a  novelist  that  his  fame  was  won,  and 
as  a  novelist  he  will  be  known  to  posterity. 
Taking  him  all  in  all,  no  man  of  his  gene- 
ration has  achieved  the  same  brilliancy  of 
success,  or  has  so  true  a  claim  to  be  the 
leading  and  typical  novelist  of  his  day. 
Most  of  us  have  recognised  him  in  that 
capacity  since  our  earliest  recollection. 
And  if  we  cannot  raise  him  to  the  side  of 
Scott,  he  is  at  least  the  one  of  all  our 
contemporaries  who  has  most  followed 
Scott's  traditions,  and  kept  in  the  line 
marked  out  by  that  Father  of  Story.    The 


many  though  brilliant  faults  of  his  youth 
were  more  than  made  up  in  his  riper  age. 
It  would  be  unbecoming  on  our  part  to  say 
anything  here  of  the  tale  now  publishmg 
in  our  pages,  which  unites  the  Bulwer  of 
the  past  with  the  Lytton  of  recent  yeais, 
in  a  union  which  has  become  affecting  by 
the  fact  that  so  mucli  of  the  work  will  be 
posthumous.  But  we  need  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  repeating  what  all  critics  and 
readers  have  allowed,  that  no  nobler  monu- 
ments could  be  raised  to  the  name  of  an 
author,  and  no  finer  or  more  high-toned 
productions  given  to  the  literature  of  a 
country,  than  the  three  noble  Tales  which 
mark  the  maturity  of  Lord  Lytton's  intel- 
lect, and  the  highest  level  which  pure  fic- 
tion has  reached  in  the  present  age. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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Salverte,  in  his  remarkable  work  on 
the  occult  sciences,  states  that  the  principle 
by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  all  his  re- 
searches is  that  which  distinguishes  two 
very  different  forms  of  civilisation :  the 
fioced  form,  which  in  times  past  prevailed 
universally  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
perfectible  form,  or  that  which  prevails  in 
communities  that  have  become  learned  in 
letters,  science,  and  art.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  man  is  to  love  and  seek  the  mar- 
vellous ;  and  as  the  love  of  the  wonderful 
always  prefers  the  most  surprising  to  the 
most  natural  accounts,  the  natural  is  too 
frequently  neglected.  At  the  same  time  the 
most  surprising  phenomenon  does  not  long 
continue  potent  to  surprise  even  when  it  is 
real,  while  surprising  unrealities  pass  away 
as  fast  as  they  come.  "  Credulous  man," 
says  this  learned  author,  "  may  be  deceived 
once,  or  more  frequently,  but  his  credulity 
is  not  a  sufficient  instrument  to  govern 
his  whole  existence.  The  wonderful  ex- 
cites only  a  transient  admiration,  for  man 
Is  led  by  his  passions,  and  chiefly  by  hope 
and  by  fear." 

The  psychological  argument  thus  ad- 
duced is  an  argument  always  to  be  remem- 
bered when  we  have  before  us  the  subject 
of  natural  as  opposed  to  supernatural  read- 
ings of  any  class  of  phenomena,  of  which 


we  become  individually  or  collectively 
conversant ;  and  in  overlooking  this  posi- 
tion, men  of  science,  I  venture  to  think, 
often  err.  They,  disdaining  the  fixed 
principle  of  human  thought  and  action, 
in  their  strain  after  the  perfectible,  treat  as 
childish  or  even  as  idiotic  all  notions  of 
phenomena  that  become  marvellous  by 
surprise,  and  unanswerable  by  immediate 
illustration.  This  has  been  peculiarly  the 
fact  in  respect  to  those  manifestations 
which  assume  to  be  mental  receptions  de- 
rived from  uncommon,  unexplained,  and 
unknown  causes. 

I  propose  in  this  short  and  simple  essay 
to  avoid  all  prejudice  and  reproach,  ac- 
knowledging the  ancient  and  fixed  principle 
of  belief  as  something  worthy  of  deep 
regard;  as  the  conservative  restraining 
element  in  the  politics  of  the  world  of  rea- 
son. I  shall  aim,  nevertheless,  to  sustain 
the  principle  of  the  perfectible  form  of 
thought,  as  at  once  the  most  advantageous 
and  the  most  endurable. 

I  begin  at  once,  then,  by  admitting 
phenomena.  From  the  first  of  man  until 
now,  as  we  know  him,  there  have  been 
opened  to  him  an  ever-recurring  seriies  of 
phenomena,  provable  by  a  ready  reference 
to  experience,  but  which  are  not  rendered 
so  familiar  to  him  by  their  frequent  repeti- 
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tion  as  to  lose  their  novelty  in  their  repeti- 
tion. 

The  phenomena  are  all  of  the  senses ; 
necessarily  so,  because  every  recognised 
phenomenon  is  sensual,  in  the  completed 
meaning  of  that  term.  The  universe  enters 
into  the  man  by  the  doors  for  its  entrance, 
and  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  man 
he  becomes  homogeneous  with  the  universe 
so  long  as  he  lives  in  it :  that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  he  is  in  the  condition  to  receive  it. 

Of  the  man  we  know  something ;  of  the 
universe  we  know  little.  There  may  be  in 
it  motions,  or  material  forms  in  motion, 
which  are  not  at  all  times  present,  which 
are  not  perceived  equally  at  any  time,  and 
which,  on  the  fixed  principle,  are  as  real  as 
common  things ;  are  only  singular,  in  fact, 
from  being  uncommon,  and  in  not  being 
accounted  for,  when  recognised,  by  an 
immediate  and  obvious  explanation.  As 
the  phenomena,  however,  are  all  sensual, 
so  they  are  developed  according  to  the 
working  value  of  the  senses,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself.  The  ear  is  the  most  ready 
organ  concerned  in  the  recognition  of 
occult  phenomena;  it  hears  sounds  the 
mind  does  not  appreciate  the  source  of. 
The  eye  is  the  next  susceptible  organ ;  it 
sees  forms  and  shapes  for  which  the  mind 
finds  no  ready  explanation.  The  tactile 
sense,  and  even  the  common  sensitive  sur- 
faces, come  under  influence;  they  appreciate 
blasts  or  blows  or  heats  or  colds,  the  causes 
of  which  are  incomprehensible.  Less  fre- 
quently the  olfactory  sense  is  invaded,  and 
conveys  impressions  of  odors  agreeable  or 
loathsome,  of  which  the  mind  can  form  no 
instant  estimate  whence  they  came  or 
wherefore. 

All,  in  a  word,  that  is  surprisingly  pheno- 
menal is  by  a  surprise  through  a  sense,  and 
it  increases  in  wonder  as  it  includes  the 
work  of  the  greatest  number  of  senses. 
That  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  seen  only, 
were  but  half  enough ;  heard  only,  but  half 
enough.  Seen  and  heard,  it  is  the  less  a 
ghost,  the  more  a  wonder. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  consider  it  at  all  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  fixed 
ideal  as  to  the  cause  of  obscure  phenomena 
should  be  that  of  an  outward  or  external 
reality  appealing  to  the  mental  organs 
through  the  sensual.  It  is  the  common 
experience  that  whatever  is  recognisable 
is ;  and  if  this  were  not  the  common  and 
universal  belief,  the  world  would  wander 


on  in  vain  doubting  and  fear.  Sometimes 
by  accident  we  meet  with  persons  who 
are  actually  possessed  with  unbelief  in 
what  is'^he  common  experience  of  the 
majority ;  to  those  who  constitute  the  ma- 
jority these  persons  are  insane. 

Every  allowance  must  therefore  be  made 
for  th^  fixed  belief  on  the  reality  of  obscure 
manifestations,  and  indeed  the  allowance 
will  be  enforced  until  the  major  part  of 
mankind  is  educated  to  see  that  there  is 
a  method  of  accounting  for  the  manifes- 
tations which  destroys  the  supernatural 
reality,  and  assigns  the  wonderful  to  the 
natural.  To  this  latter  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  most  men  of  science  have  now 
come :  they  claim  the  perfectible  principle 
as  the  standard  under  which  they  reason. 

Considered  by  the  method  thus  noticed, 
the  obscure  manifestations  we  have  ad- 
mitted are  not  derived  from  objects  in  the 
outside  universe  at  all,  but  belong  entirely 
to  the  individual.  They  are  simply  due 
to  aberration  of  function  in  one  or  other 
of  the  organic  parts  concerned  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  common  human  observation : 
they  are,  in  a  word,  not  receipts  by  the 
man,  but  interruptions  within  him,  or  re- 
flects from  him. 

What  I  have  called,  after  Salverte,  the 
perfectible  principle  of  opinion,  is  not 
deemed  by  its  supporters  to  be  a  principle 
perfected,  but  one  leading  towards  perfect- 
ed discovery.  It  is  devoid  of  dogma,  and 
proclaims  only  what  seems  to  be  the  near- 
est approach  towards  what  is  true.  In 
this  sense  the  following  is  in  brief  outline 
the  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  occult 
phenomena  now  under  consideration — 
hallucinatory  manifestations. 

A  whole  series  of  mysterious  manifesta- 
tions, and  these  of  the  simplest  kind,  are 
connected  purely  with  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  modify  the  natural  mode  oi 
conveyance  of  an  object  or  act  to  the 
senses:  the  mirage,  the  double  sun,  the 
monster  in  the  fog,  the  reflected  sound 
(echo),  even  the  reflected  image  in  the 
clear  stream ;  these — the  mysterious  mani- 
festations of  the  earliest  history  of  man, 
when  the  fixed  principle  of  his  thought 
had  no  rival — are  now  acknowledged,  all 
but  universally,  to  admit  of  a  physical  ex- 
position that  strips  them  of  their  mystery. 
Such  obscure  manifestations  as  remain, 
and  are  not  traceable  to  external  in- 
fluences, are  discoverable  in  the  processes 
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for  observation  possessed  by  the  observer, 
in  his  senses,  and  the  parts  to  which  they 
minister.  , 

For  the  full  action  of  every  part  accom- 
plished by  and  through  the  senses  there  , 
is  many  factors.  There  is  a  collective 
organ*  for  condensing  the  external  fact 
that  is  brought  to  the  man,  a  seeing. organ, 
a  hearing  organ,  touch,  taste,  arid  smelling 
organs;  there  is  in  each  organ  also  a  re 
ceiving  nervous  surface ;  there  is  from  this 
surface,  leading  unto  the  man,  a  communi- 
cating nervous  cord ;  and,  at  last,  ending 
the  communicating  cord  is  a  nervous  cen- 
tre, in  ready  communication  with  a  con- 
geries of  nervous  centres,  for  taking  up 
Sie  impression  conveyed,  for  fixing  it,  and 
for  bringing  it  into  union  with  other  im- 
pressions that  have  already  been  received, 
fixed,  associated.  Suppose  all  these  parts 
at  all  times  natural,  at  all  times  in  har- 
mony, then  everything  that  seems  un- 
natural would  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  re- 
ception of  actual  outward  manifestations 
that  are  not  of  the  common  denomination 
of  nature.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  these  parts  are  not  always  in  harmo- 
nious working  order,  then  the  design  un- 
folds itself  that  there  may  be  impressions, 
made  by  or  within  the  man,  that  are  mys- 
terious, unreal  in  so  far  as  the  true  reading 
of  the  outer  universe  is  concerned,  and,  in 
a  word,  hallucinatory. 

And  this  is  what  physical  science  teaches, 
that  each  of  the  parts  named  as  factors 
is,  at  times,  disturbed  or  deranged  in 
function.  The  collecting  organ  may  be 
at  fault;  the  receiving  nervous  surface 
may  be  at  fault ;  the  communicating  cord 
may  be  at  fault;  the  receiving  centre  may 
be  at  fault :  and,  in  accordance  with  error 
of  function  in  one  or  more  of  the  parts, 
there  will  be  aberration  varying  from  that 
which  is  simply  physical  to  that  which  is 
psychological  in  the  most  refined  degree. 

The  simplest  illustrations  of  derangement 
of  function  are  met  with  when  there  is  per- 
version of  action  in  the  collecting  organ, 
as  in  the  eye,  in  instances  of  color-blind- 
ness or  of  muscae  volitantes — ^floating 
specks  appearing  in  the  field  of  vision. 
More  complex  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
reception  of  an  impression  on  the  receiving 
nervous  surface  of  an  organ  of  sense  is  too 
long  retained,  so  that  the  impression  re- 
mains when  the  first  cause  of  it  is  gone. 

Sir  Iisaac  Newton,  looking  too  intently 
at  the  sun,  had  left  upon  his  vision  a  vivid 


picture  of  the  sun,  a  phantom  to  some  men, 
to  him  a  phenomenon,  painfully  persistent, 
but  imderstood  by  hhn  as  a  pure  physical 
fact.  I  knew  once  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  peculiar  impression  of  an  odor  left  on 
his  olfactory  surface,  and  for  months  it  re- 
mained a  source  of  constant  discomfort, 
anxiety,  and  even  timidity.  In  vision  an 
aberration  of  function  in  the  receiving  sur- 
face may  occur  fi-om  mere  strain  to  see  in 
obscurity.  Thus  in  looking  at  an  object 
in  partial  darkness,  as  at  night,  when  the 
stars  are  beclouded,  an  object,  steadily  and 
strainingly  gazed  at,  seems  to  come  and 
go,  or,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  vanish 
and  reappear. 

There  are  various  states  of  the  nervous 
organisation  in  which  the  conduction  of 
external  impressions  from  the  organs  of 
sense  to  the  sensorium  is  so  perverted  that 
modifications  of  external  impressions  are 
both  induced  and  sustained.  The  delicate 
muscular  mechanism  by  which  the  two 
great  organs  of  the  senses,  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  have  their  various  parts  correctly 
adapted,  are  under  refined  nervous  con- 
trol, and  easily  lose  their  adaptations 
when  the  nervous  control  is  either  defec- 
tive or  changed  from  its  natural  use.  The 
nervous  atmosphere  through  which  im- 
pressions vibrate  from  the  receiving  surface 
to  the  receiving  centres  is  susceptible  ot 
change,  and  thus  under  various  circum- 
stances there  is  an  easy  step  to  perverted 
appreciation  of  external  things.  We  have 
many  known  agents  which  exert  their 
power  by  thus  interfering  with  the  healthy 
relations  that  should  subsist  between  the 
organs  of  sense,  the  conducting  way,  and 
the  mental  centres  to  which  all  impressions 
are  finally  delivered.  Alcohol  taken  in 
excess  leads  to  such  disturbance  of  balance 
of  action,  and  therewith  to  false  impres- 
sions of  external  objects — phantoms  not 
made  by  the  imagination,  but  constructed 
out  of  perverted  sensual  action.  Opium, 
haschish,  and  some  vapors  and  gases  made 
to  enter  the  body,  induce  the  same  per- 
versions. So  that  objects  that  are  really 
before  the  observer  to  the  perverted  sight 
appear  far  distant,  or  larger  or  smaller 
than  they  are.  Slight  sounds  are  exagge- 
rated into  tempestuous  noises,  and  sensa- 
tions of  smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  either 
exalted  into  undue  activity  or  lost  al- 
together. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may 
observe  that  the  tendency  of  recent  phy- 
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siological  research  is  to  the  eflfect  that  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  body  there  are 
produced,  within  the  body  itself,  some  or- 
ganic products  which  in  the  most  potent 
manner  affect  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
and  interfere  with  their  function.  In  a 
recent  investigation  on  the  action  of  or- 
ganic compounds  of  the  sulphur  series,  I 
found  that  the  most  marked  changes  in 
the  reception  of  impressions  could  be  in- 
duced by  certain  of  these  bodies,  together 
with  symptoms  of  hysteria  and  of  muscu- 
lar debility  singularly  analogous  to  those 
states  of  the  body  in  which  debility  of  the 
motor  organs  is  attended  with  what  is 
called  excessive  nervous  susceptibility  and 
excitability.  In  certain  diseased  states 
these  same  organic  products  exhale  from 
the  body,  or  pass  off  by  the  secretions, 
as  products  derived  from  organic  chemical 
changes  progressing  within  the  organism. 
It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  fill  page 
upon  page  with  illustrations  of  transla- 
tions of  external  objects  into  mysterious 
manifestations  under  the  mere  influence 
of  perverted  functions  of  the  senses  and 
their  dependent  parts ;  but  I  must  forbear, 
and  content  myself  with  one  remark  in 
reference  to  these  phenomena.  The  re- 
mark is  this :  that  the  man,  under  any  of 
the  influences  cited,  is  never  supposed  to 
be  anything  less  than  deceived.  The  man 
suffering  from  muscae  volitantes  explains 
the  form  of  the  shadowy  things  he  sees 
with  the  utmost  exactitude;  he  may  (I 
have  known  such  a  case)  give  to  the  ap- 
pearances fanciful  names  from  their  forms ; 
yet  it  is  not  at  any  time  supposed  that  the 
seeiiigs  are  realities :  the  man  who  tells 
you  a  red  object  is  colorless,  or  is  of  dif- 
ferent color  to  what  all  other  men  call  red, 
is  considered,  however  persistent  he  may 
be  in  his  opinion,  peculiar  only  and  de- 
luded :  the  man  who  explains  that  he  sees 
but  the  half  of  an  object,  or  that  he  sees  two 
objects  when  there  is  but  one  before  him, 
is  at  once  accepted  as  incorrect  in  his  ob- 
servation :  the  man  who,  under  opium  or 
haschish,  receives  the  impression  of  being 
in  rooms  of  infinite  space,  of  grasping  in 
one  sweep  of  apprehension  incalculable 
intervals  of  history,  is  held  to  be  for  the 
time  of  disordered  mind :  and  the  man 
who,  under  the  poison  of  alcohol,  turns 
the  simplest  of  objects  into  the  likeness  of 
the  fiend,  is  credited  with  obvious  de- 
rangement so  long  as  he  thus  misinter- 
prets what  exists  before  him.    Yet  there 


are  many  persons  who,  recognising  such 
everyday  truths  to  the  full,  accept  other 
hallucinatory  phenomena,  of  a  similar 
origin,  as  actual  external  realities,  and 
who,  once  believing  it,  adhere  to  the  opin- 
ion they  have  formed  more  determinately 
than  to  any  ordinary  fact  or  business  with 
which  they  are  hourly  concerned.  The 
story  is  an  old  one: — 

"John  Absolute  believed  he  could  not  be  de- 
ceived, 

When  to  prove  his  own  belief  he  took  the 
pains; 

So  he  vowed  he'd  seen  a  ghost,  though  he'd  felt 
it  was  a  post, 

And  his  head  had  paid  the  forfeit  for  his 
brains." 

The  illusions  depending  upon  changes 
of  functions  in  the  receiving  nervous  sur- 
face of  an  organ  of  sense,  or  in  the  con- 
ducting cord,  are  comparatively  simple. 
It  is  when  we  come  to  consider  the  re- 
ception and  the  fixing  of  impressions  in 
the  btain  that  the  profoundest  difficulties 
arise.  Here  we  pass,  with  ease,  out  of 
the  domain  of  current  physical  science  into 
what  is  but  useless  speculation,  unless  we 
are  ever  on  our  guard  in  thought  I  shal 
touch,  consequently,  on  but  few  subjects 
on  such  as  are  nearest  to  the  physical  basis 
of  research. 

The  brain  receives  and  retains  externa 
impressions  brought  to  it  through  the 
senses.  In  the  exercise  of  this  function  it 
may  become  unduly  impressionable,  and 
may  be  the  seat  of  illusion.  Under  these 
circumstances,  one  particular  impression 
may  so  overrule  every  other  impression 
that  it  shall  persistently  present  itself. 
Sometimes  a  sudden  impression  is  made 
upon  the  brain  so  potently  that  it  is  stamped, 
as  it  were,  in  persistent  relief,  coming  for- 
ward at  any  time — but  specially  when  the. 
mind  is  unoccupied  or  is  weakened — with 
all  the  force  of  a  new  reality.  The  dis- 
tinguished French  physician,  Andral,  one 
of  the  most  accurate  of  observers  and 
least  superstitious  of  men,  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  this  illusion.  When  he  was  a 
pupil  commencing  his  medical  studies,  he 
was  terribly  impressed  at  seeing,  for  the 
first  time,  a  dead  body  on  the  lecture- 
table.  Many  years  afterwards,  during  an 
attack  of  illness,  he  saw  in  his  room  a 
dead  body  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  minutes  had  elapsed 
that  he  recalled  the  connection  between 
this  outward  vision  and  the  early  impres- 
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sion  that  had  been  made  'upon  his  brain. 
I  know  myself  another  instance,  differing 
in  detail,  but  belonging  to  the  same  order 
of  phenomena.  A  youth,  who  had  all  his 
life  been  easily  moved  by  any  painful 
sight,  entered  the  profession  of  medicine, 
and  saw,  as  a  first  experience,  an  eminent 
surgeon  perform  the  operation  of  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder-joint.  This  was  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  means  for  the 
abolition  of  pain,  and  the  effect  on  the 
mind  of  this  observer  was  terrible.  He 
did  not  faint,  as  some  of  his  neophyte  com- 
rades did,  but  stood  resolutely  transfixed  in 
wonder  and  fear.  In  time  he  got  over  the 
dread,  from  that  moment  lost  all  dread  at 
seeing  operations,  and,  in  fact,  has  him- 
self many  hundred  times  since  taken  part 
in  surgical  art.  But  this  remains,  that 
whenever  he  is  present  at  any  operation, 
the  first  operation  that  so  impressed  him 
is  always  present  to  him  in  its  minutest 
details,  as  if  it  also  were  veritably  in  pro- 
gress. 

Connected  with  this  form  of  hallucination 
is  that  of  hearing  sounds,  with  which  the  ear 
has  been  at  one  time  very  familiar,  with- 
out external  obvious  cause.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  this  manner,  heard,  he  believed, 
the  sound  of  his  mother's  voice  calling 
his  name,  Sam  !  when  separated  from  him 
by  the  distance  between  Lichfield  and 
Oxford. 

In  studying  this  class  of  illusion,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  illusion  is 
not  an  act  or  effort  of  memory :  />.  it  is 
not  an  effort  called  forth  by  any  act  of 
volition.  It  is  akin  to  that  singular  sensa- 
tion which  they  who  have  lost  a  limb  occa- 
sionally experience,  spontaneously,  as  if  the 
limb  were  still  in  its  place,  and  were  en- 
dowed with  sensibilities  it  once  had,  but 
which  practically  are  forgotten.  It  is  the 
source  of  that  illusion  of  "  pre-existence" 
which  many  have  experienced,  when  a 
recognition  seems  to  be  felt  of  something 
already  known,  and  which  the  memory  is 
utterly  unable,  however  severely  it  is  taxed, 
to  recall.  In  a  word,  it  is  illusion  sans 
volition. 

A  number  of  mysterious  manifestations 
are  traceable  to  the  simple  fact  of  recur- 
rence of  impressions  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  the  will.  There  are  others  which 
are  purely  volitional,  and  these  constitute 
a  distinct  class  of  hallucinatory  pheno- 
mena. They  are  illusions  produced  by 
what  I  should  call  the  faculty  of  projection 


of  objects  that  have  been  received  from 
without  by  the  brain  and  fixed  in  it.  We 
exercise  this  faculty,  naturally,  when  at 
will  we  re-pictufe  to  ourselves,  or  project 
what  we  have  seen,  heard^  felt,  or  other- 
wise received  by  the  senses.  We  recall  a 
landscape  we  have  surveyed,  a  tune  we 
have  heard,  and  the  like ;  and  if  the  im- 
pression be  correctly  fixed  in  us,  and  we 
will  it  to  return,  it  comes  back  correctly. 
In  the  act  we  project  from  us  that  which 
we  recall,  and  look  at  it,  or  listen  to  it,  as 
if  it  were  again  external  to  us.  This  fa- 
culty, exalted  to  unnatural  degree,  is  a 
finitful  source  of  illusion.  Wigan  supplies 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  kind  in  the 
case  of  an  eminent  portrait  painter  who 
followed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  paint- 
er in  question  once  produced  three  hun- 
dred portraits  from  his  own  hand  in  one 
year.  When  asked  on  what  this  peculiar 
power  of  rapid  work  depended,  he  answered 
that  when  a  sitter  came  to  him,  he  looked 
at  him  attentively  for  half  an  hour,  sketch- 
ing from  time  to  time  on  the  canvas ;  then 
he  put  away  the  canvas  and  took  another 
sitter.  When  he  wished  to  resume  the 
first  portrait,  he  said,  "  I  took  the  man  and 
put  him  in  the  chair,  where  I  saw  him  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  been  before  me  in 
his  own  proper  person.  When  I  looked 
at  the  chair  I  saw  the  man."  After  a  while 
the  painter  began  to  fail  to  discover  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  the  ima- 
ginary sitters,  so  that  he  became  actually 
insane  and  remained  in  an  asylum  for 
thirty  years.  Then  his  mind  was  restored 
to  him,  and  he  resumed  the  use  of  the 
pencil;  but  the  old  evil  threatened  to 
return,  and  he  once  more  forsook  his  art, 
soon  afterwards  to  die. 

Talma,  the  actor,  had  a  faculty  of 
mental  projection  equally  singular  with 
that  possessed  by  the  artist  whose  history 
Wigan  has  related.  Talma  could  project 
before  himself  the  form  of  a  human  skeleton 
with  such  perfection  of  detail  that  to  him 
the  form  was  a  reality,  and  when  he  stood 
before  the  footlights  he  had  in  his  presence, 
in  the  theatre,  an  audience  of  skeletons. 
Goethe,  who  conceived  that  if  Shakespeare 
was  the  greatest  of  men  who  had  lived  he 
himself  was  the  second,  once  projected  his 
own  figure  and  viewed  it  as  if  it  had  been 
another  person. 

I  might  prolong  the  record  of  these  hal- 
lucinations, but  to  prove  that  they  exist  is 
all  sufficient  for  the  purpose  I.  have  in 
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view.  They  are,  the  reader  will  see, 
nothing  more  than  the  results  of  an  exag- 
geration of  a  natural  faculty,  which  faculty, 
well  possessed,  is  a  marvellous  accomplish- 
ment, but  over  possessed  is  a  disaster  to 
the  possessor. 

There  is  another  form  of  hallucination, 
having  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  which 
springs  from  what  has  been  called  the 
effect  of  the  imagination.  Imagination, 
brought  to  its  true  meaning,  is  the  art  of 
the  will  to  combine  into  various  groups 
the  pictures  or  impressions  that  have  been 
condensed  in  the  brain  through  the  Senses. 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  men  of 
imaginative  turn  as  original  men.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  false  and  true.  It  is  false,  if 
we  mean  by  the  expression  that  a  man  can 
originate  absolutely ;  it  is  true,  if  we  mean 
that  a  man  can  originate  combinations  of 
impressions  he  has  received  from  the  outer 
world.  The  power,  or  faculty,  of  forming 
by  the  will  original  combinations  of  things, 
events,  facts,  received  and  stored  up  in  the 
brain,  is  as  varied  in  men  as  is  the  faculty 
of  forming  combinations  or  arrangements 
of  things  and  facts  that  lie  before  the 
observer  for  his  use  or  application.  One 
man  makes  out  of  his  inner  hidden  pro- 
perties the  most  perfect  of  forms  or  stories, 
and  puts  them  forward  in  language  or  in 
writing  to  charm  and  captivate  his  kindred. 
Another  puts  forward  mean  and  common- 
place forms  of  combination ;  a  third  jjuts 
out  his  treasures  in  such  rank  confusion, 
that  we  are  unable  to  recognise  the  pictures 
he  directs  us  to ;  him  we  conceive  to  be 
estranged,  for  he  produces,  according  to 
the  general  judgment,  impossible  combina- 
tions ;  his  crowded  or  squalid,  fantastic 
imageries  appeal  to  no  recognisable 
realities.  Such  men,  in  the  wildness  of 
their  combinations,  give  to  us  pictur^  of 
new  heavens,  new  earths,  new  shades, 
which  they  have  mentally  surveyed  until 
the  impression,  in  all  its  wantonness,  is  to 
them  an  absolute  truth,  a  truth  it  is  a  duty 
straightway  to  communicate  to  mankind. 
To  name  only  one,  from  what  might  be  a 
volume  of  illustrations  of  this  type  of  hal- 
lucination, there  is  that  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  who,  visited  by  an  invisible  spirit, 
was  carried  even  into  the  effulgence  of  the 
sun  itself,  discovering  the  luminary,  when 
divested  of  its  rays,  to  be  a  ball  of  molten 
gold,  and  seeing  emanate  from  it  divine 
forms  of  infinite  splendor,  which  he  could 
afterwards  describe  as  faithfully  as  he  could 


the  prison  in  which  he  was  incarcerated,  or 
the  couch  on  which  he  slept. 

Uneducated  sceptics,  hearing  what  they 
call  the  stories  of  the  marvellous,  are  wont 
to  say  that  all  narratives  of  the  kind  are  the 
results  of  disordered  imagination.  In  this 
they  are  often  greatly  wrong.  The  power 
of  combining  received  impressions  is,  I 
admit,  easily  and  frequently  exaggerated 
into  the  production  of  hallucinations  which, 
recited  as  realities,  constitute  a  very  large 
class  of  hallucinatory  phenomena.  But 
the  class  is,  nevertheless,  distinct,  and  is 
only  a  division  of  a  more  extensive  series 
of  such  phenomena. 

The  last  types  of  hallucination,  depending 
upon  disordered  function  of  the  receptive 
brain,  to  which  I  shall  refer,  occur  from 
physical  changes  in  the  brain  itself,  and 
which  interfere  with  natural  physical  action. 

These  changes  of  function  are  due  to 
what  may  be  called  disturbance  of  the  vas- 
cular tension  of  the  brain.  Jn  order  to 
receive  external  impressions  in  a  perfect 
natural  state,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ner- 
vous organisation,  like  a  musical  stringed 
instrument,  should  be  accurately  attuned, 
its  various  minute  parts,  its  fibres,  tense, 
yet  not  unduly  strained.  This  tension  is 
maintained  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood, 
the  silent,  purely  mechanical,  streaming 
current,  that  is  ever  in  life,  in  circuit,  filling 
up  vacuities,  supplying  new  portions  ot 
matter,  supplying  fluids  to  be  distilled  ever 
by  receiving  organs  and  regulating  pres- 
sures. To  the  brain  this  blood  may  come 
in  equal  streams,  or  it  may  ebb,  or  it  may 
enter  like  a  tide ;  so  that  the  tension  may 
vary  from  low  to  high,  with  varying  phases 
of  mental  change  following  upon  varieties 
of  tension. 

When,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
blood-current  ebbs,  so  that  the  brain  is  in- 
differendy  supplied  with  blood,  external 
impressions  rush  in  through  the  senses  in 
such  disturbed  profusion,  that  a  new  exist- 
ence may  seem  to  have  opened  itself  to 
the  mind,  with  flashing,  flickering  manifes- 
tations of  the  past,  over  which  the  will 
loses  its  steady  command.  The  light  of 
day  is  insupportable  in  its  brilliancy ;  sounds 
the  faintest  are  exaggerated  into  torrents, 
or  peals,  or  blasts;  faint  odors  are  over- 
powering, and  other  physical  impressions, 
not  appreciated  by  the  healthy  bystander, 
are  recognised  by  the  prostrated  organism . 
A  woman  who  was  saved  firom  drowning, 
and  who,  from  what  seemed  the  uncon- 
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sciousness  of  death,  was  restored  to  life, 
once  related  to  me  her  experiences  of  the 
phenomena  I  have  named  with  wonderful 
and  simple  fidelity.  As  she  sank,  the 
noises  of  the  water,  —  though  it  was 
still  water, — and  of  the  voices  of  per- 
sons who  were  calling  for  her  rescue 
were  appalling  from  their  intensity — "  they 
were  like  thunder."  The  touch  of  the  water 
seemed  as  if  it  were  creating  the  dissolution 
of  her  body ;  and,  at  last,  as  if  being  distri- 
buted into  some  immeasurable  expanse,  she 
was  lost,  knowing  no  more  until  she  found 
herself,  hours  afterwards,  in  a  warm  bed, 
with  friendly  hands  supporting  her,  and 
friendly  voices  pressing  her  to  try  and 
swallow  nourishment  The  ecstasies  of 
the  starving  or  festive  person,  often  so 
poetically  described,  are  of  this  order  of 
phenomena,  but  in  minor  degree. 

There  is  an  opposite  condition  of  brain 
to  the  above,  in  which  the  tension  is  un- 
duly increased  by  the  pressure  of  blood. 
Under  this  condition  the  tendency  is  not 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  outer 
world  into  the  nervous  organisation  in  over- 
whelming confusion,  but  to  project  certain 
of  the  impressions  it  has  received  into  the 
external  world.  A  perfect  illustration  of 
this  perversion  is  supplied  in  the  narrative 
of  Nicolai,  a  bookseller  of  Berlin,  who  him- 
self describes  what  he  experienced.  Nico- 
lai had  been  accustomed  to  be  bled  twice 
in  the  year,  as  was  the  fashion  in  his  day ; 
but  at  the  close  of  the  year  1790  the  pro- 
cess was  omitted.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1791  he  was  affected  in  his  mind 
by  several  incidents  of  a  disagreeable  cha- 
racter, and  on  the  24th  of  February  of  that 
year  he  observed,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
paces  from  him,  the  figure  of  a  person  he 
had  known  in  life  but  who  was  deceased : 
the  figure  remained  before  him  for  seven 
or  eight  minutes ;  then,  as  he  became  ex- 
hausted, he  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber,  and 
slept  the  ghost  away. 

Later  in  the  day  the  same  figure  and 
other  figures  returned  to  the  astonished 
Nicolai,  and  until  April  continued  to  re- 
turn, so  that  he  became  accustomed  to 
them ;  and,  learning  to  distinguish  phan- 
toms from  phenomena,  observed  the  phan- 
toms, correctly  knowing  them  to  be  pro- 
jections from  his  own  brain.  The  forms,  he 
said,  were,  for  the  most  part,  human  fig- 
ures of  both  sexes ;  some  of  persons  dead 
or  distant,  whom  he  knew,  others  of  per- 
sons he  did  not  know :  they  came  without 


his  will,  and  went  without  his  order.  Oc- 
casionally the  figures  were  mounted  on 
horseback  or  were  accompanied  by  ani- 
mals of  natural  size  and  color,  but  all 
perhaps  were  a  little  peUer  than  natural 
To  Nicolai,  the  figures,  when  he  got  fami- 
liarised with  the  phenomena  of  their  ap- 
pearances, spoke;  their  speeches  being 
short  and  not  disagreeable. 

In  the  whole  history  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations, so  called,  there  is  nothing  that 
equals  in  marvel  this  experience  of  NicolaL 
How  his  spiritual  history  would  have  end- 
ed had  it  progressed  to  his  death,  and 
what  beliefs  would  have  been  founded  up- 
on it,  had  it  received  no  correction,  it  were 
indeed  hard  to  say.  Fortunately,  as  I 
think,  in  the  month  of  April,  1791,  a  cold- 
blooded Sangrado  of  a  surgeon  formed  a 
conclusion  that  the  loss  of  a  little  blood 
by  means  of  leeches  might  dear  the  vision 
of  the  haunted  bookseller.  On  the  20th 
of  that  month  the  surgeon  carried  out  his 
design  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  forenoon. 
During  the  operation,  says  Nicolai,  the 
room  swarmed  with  human  forms,  and  con- 
tinued full  till  four  o'clock,"  when  the  diges- 
tion commences :"  then  the  figures  began  to 
move  more  slowly :  afterwards  they  became 
paler :  at  half-past  six  they  were  all  entire- 
ly white,  and  moved  very  little,  though 
they  were  distinct  in  form.  The  figures 
did  not  glide  away,  neither  did  they  van- 
ish, but  in  this  instance  they  dissolved  im- 
mediately into  air,  some  of  them  re- 
maining, in  pieces,  for  an  interval.  By 
degrees  they  were  all  lost,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  there  did  not  remain  a  vestige  of 
them ;  neither  did  they  retum.  Nicolai 
was  cured  by  his  Sangrado. 

One  important  feature,  solemn  I  am 
bound  to  say,  remains  to  be  said  about  all 
these  peculiar  hallucinations.  It  is,  that 
the  organic  conditions  leading  to  their 
development  may  become  contagious. 
At  first  the  hallucinatory  disorder  has 
its  origin  in  individual  persons,  but 
it  may  become  endemic,  and  in  the 
end  epidemic.  The  process  of  contagion 
is  easy.  Through  the  ear,  the  eye,  or  oth- 
er sense,  the  brain  receives  marvellous  as 
readily  as  natural  or  ordinary  impressions. 
These,  by  repetition,  soon  are  properties 
of  the  brain,  which,  projected  by  the  voli- 
tion, at  first  vaguely  or  dimly,  are  at  last, 
under  continued  practice,  brought  into 
material  sounds  and  sights  with  such  fidel- 
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ity  and  readiness'as  to  become  like  exter- 
nal realities  to  the  possessed. 

The  art  of  thus  framing  and  projecting 
self-created  existences,  and  of  peopling 
other  organisms  with  the  same,  is,  I  regret 
to  observe,  a  too  facile  art ;  it  is  most  fas- 
cinating, in  common  English,  bewitching; 
it  has  organised  the  illusory ;  it  has  led 
thousands  of  wretches  to  torture,  thou- 
sands to  death ,*thousands  to  that  mental 
destruction  which  follows  ever  the  break 
between  healthy  organic  function  and 
mental  organisation.  In  this  light  so- 
called  spiritual  manifestations,  ancient  or 
modem,  though  they  may  often  have  mix- 
ed up  with  them  gross  and  scandalous 
impostures,  are,  primitively,  phenomena 
developed  through  the  individual,  and 
afterward  are  extended,  like  light  from  one 
torch  to  another,  until  they  reach  to  masses 
of  mankind,  and  become  systematised  be- 
liefs. 

In  conclusion.  On  the  perfectible 
view  of  the  question,  the  argument  is : 

fa  J  That  the  phenomena  of  mysterious 
manifestations  are  not  those  of  manifested 


external  realities ;  but  are  the  projections 
from  the  observer,  belonging  to  him  as 
surely  as  the  picture  on  the  screen  belongs 
to  the  lantern. 

flfj  That  all  such  manifestations  of  a 
purely  individual  kind  are,  like  inevitable 
diseases  and  accidents,  parts  of  the  part 
that  has  to  be  performed  by  the  individual 
in  his  short  journey  through  the  universe ; 
that  they  are  not  appearances  to  be  feared, 
but  to  be  accepted  as  occasional  symp- 
toms indicating  an  organic  disturbance 
which  it  were  wise  to  endeavor  to  re- 
move. 

(cj  That  although  individual  manifesta- 
tions are  too  closely  connected  with  phy- 
sical individual  errors  to  be  universally  re- 
moved, the  increase  of  them  by  contagion 
may  be,  and  by  all  sensible  persons  ought 
to  be,  kept  under  the  stem  control  of  the 
volition;  the  volition  itself,  which  can 
only  be  applied  to  one  act  at  one  time,  be- 
ing employed,  at  all  times,  to  more  pro- 
fitable and  nobler  developments  of  human 
invention  and  practice. — Popular  ScUnce 
Review, 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. — MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Mr.  H elder  sat  reading  his  letters  with 
a  puzzled  fage.  Bertha  was  extra  late  in 
making  her  appearance ;  but  he  was  too 
much  absorbed  to  think  of  time.  His 
puzzle  grew  into  deep  thought.  He  sat 
at  last  not  reading  but  thinking  eamestly, 
as  ifhe  were  seeking  for  an  answer  to  some 
difficulty.  Not  finding  it,  he  got  up  and 
walked  from  one  end  of  the  long  dining- 
room  to  the  other.  Then  he  went  back  to 
his  seat,  and  read  the  letter  through  again. 

"  It  is  painful ;  but  perhaps  the  break 
may  be  good  for  both  of  us.  It  will  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  writing,  and  I 
always  can  write  so  much  easier  than  I  can 
speak.  In  some  ways  a  longer  engage- 
ment would  have  been  better  for  Bertha ; 
people  learn  so  much  of  one  another  in 
writing,  and  she  would  write  so  freshly  and 
simply." 

And  then  he  felt  that  even  for  Bertha's 
sake  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to 
defer  the  happiness  of  these  last  weeks. 


She  came  in,  looking  very  bright  and 
smiling,  her  dark  hair  smoothed  away  from 
her  fair  temples  and  gathered  into  a  knot 
of  plaits  behind  her  head. 

Michael  Helder  pushed  his  letters  into 
a  heap,  and  then  laughed  at  his  wife  for 
her  late  appearance. 

"Yes,  I  kpow,  it  is  very  sad;  but  I 
never  could  be  early,  I  believe  I  was  badly 
brought  up." 

Talk  went  on  cheerfully  during  breakfast. 
Michael  fancied  the  coldness  had  depart- 
ed, and  he  congratulated  himself  on  his 
silence. 

He  did  not  speak  of  his  letter  till  he 
was  ready  to  start  for  the  museum,  then 
he  pushed  it  across  to  Bertha. 

"  Read  that,  darling,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think;"  but  he  did  not  look  at  his 
wife  while  she  read. 

A  strange  remembrance  came  to  Bertha. 
The  last  time  she  had  been  asked  to  read 
a  letter,  what  misery  it  had  caused  her. 
This  one  was  written  in  a  cramped,  upside- 
down  sort  of  hand. 
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"  It  is  very  hard  writing,"  Bertha  said 
at  last ;  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  pro- 
foundly learned.  This  gentleman  who 
writes  seems  a  sort  of  pundit  himself,  and 
yet  he  wants  ^our  advice." 

"  He  is  very  deeply  read,  and  he  has 
written,  too,  very  learnedly  on  the  subject 
of  these  old  ruins.  I  hardly  know  why 
he  and  others  set  so  much  store  by  my 
opinion  ;  but,"  he  looked  at  her  anxiously, 
"  have  you  gathered  the  drift  of  the  letter, 
dariing  ?" 

"  They  want  you  to  go  back  to  Scotland. 
Why  could  they  not  have  asked  you  when 
we  were  there  together  ?" 

"  Well,  if  I  must  leave  you,  I  prefer  to 
leave  you  comfortably  settled  in  your  own 
home;  for  I  could  not  well  have  taken 
you  to  Farquharson's  house.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  and,  I  expect,  there  will  be  two 
or  three  other  men  down  there,  too,  and  I 
don't  fancy  you  would  care  about  it." 

"  It  could  not  be  thought  of,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  he  went  on,  as  if 
she  had  not  spoken,  "  I  do  not  like  leaving 
you,  dearest ;  and  I  may  be  kept  away  a 
week." 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  her  manner 
was  so  unnatural  and  constrained. 

Bertha  thought,  "  He  is  longing  for  a 
holiday ;  he  wants  to  be  free  among  his 
bachelor  friends  again ;"  and  yet  a  week's 
separation  would  be  terrible. 

"  Must  you  go  ?" 

The  words  came  against  her  will.  He 
looked  at  her  so  earnestly  that  her  eyes 
drooped ;  a  dread  rose  that  he  might  give 
up  his  journey  only  to  please  her,  whilst 
he  really  wished  to  go. 

"  I  will  not  go  if  you  wish  me  to  stay," 
he  said,  gently. 

She  felt  sure  he  would  sacrifice  himself  to 
please  her,  and  her  pride  rose  against  this. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  go,  and  then  I 
shall  hear  all  your  adventures  when  you 
come  home." 

She  was  able  to  laugh  and  say  this  as  if 
she  meant  it, — she  thought  she  was  speak- 
ing truth.  * 

Michael  Helder  sighed.  Again  he 
looked  wistfully  at  his  wife,  and  if  Bertha 
had  given  a  symptom  of  real  feeling  he 
would  have  asked  her  what  had  come  be- 
tween them,  and  why  she  had  so  changed 
from  her  simple,  loving  ways. 

Bertha  was  truthful,  and  yet  all  through 
her  life  she  had  been  striving  to  keep  her 


real  self  out  of  sight.  It  did  not  once 
occur  to  her  that  Michael  could  not  know 
by  instinct  that  which  went  on  within  her 
troubled  mind.  "  If  he  loved  me  as  I 
want  to  be  loved  he  would  know," — and 
she  kept  her  sorrow  down,  and  went  on 
smiling.     "  When  must  you  start  ?" 

"  He  says  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  go 
at  all  unless  I  can  reach  them  by  Thursday 
evening.  To-day  is  Tuesday ;  so  I  must 
start  at  six  o'clock  on  Thursday,  darling." 

Bertha's  eyes  brightened.  "  I  shall  go 
and  see  you  off,"  she  said,  eagerly. 

Her  husband  pinched  her  cheek. 

"  You  darling !  and  what  would  become 
of  you  after  I  had  started  ?  Fancy  you 
going  to  see  me  off.  No,  I  shall  not  have 
you  even  wakened.  I  shall  take  my  last 
leave  of  you  on  Wednesday  night,  and 
sleep  at  the  railway  hotel." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  quietly;  and 
Michael  Helder  went  off  to  the  museum 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  not 
come  to  an  explanation  with  his  wife,  and 
inwardly  pained  at  the  indifference  she 
had  shown  about  his  absence. 

When  he  reached  the  gates  he  stopped. 

"  I  will  see  Rachel  at  once  ;  of  course, 
if  she  refuses  to  take  charge  of  Bertha,  I 
must  give  up  the  plan."  He  stood  still  a 
minute — a  minute  which  had  nearly 
changed  some  of  his  future  life.  Why 
should  he  not  give  it  up,  and  trust  that 
time  and  his  constant  affection  might  win 
his  wife's  confidence. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  she  has  decided  it 
If  she  had  given  me  one  kiss  and  asked  me 
to  stay  with  her,  I  could  have  believed 
she  cared ;  it  may  be  that  in  this  separa- 
tion she  will  learn  to  understand  her  own 
feelings.  I  shall  learn  something  from  her 
letters,  and  we  shall  both  be  happier  when 
we  meet  again." 

A  pang  came  with  the  words.  A  month 
ago  it  would  have  seemed  to  him  impos- 
sible that  he  could  part  from  his  wife.  He 
hurried  on  till  he  reached  his  cousin's 
house. 

He  found  her  poring  over  account- 
books. 

"  This  is  very  kind,"  she  said,  "  like  old 
times,  Michael."  She  pressed  his  hand 
warmly,  and  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes.    . 

Mr.  Helder's  conscience  pricked;  he 
certainly  had  not  come  to  see  his  cousin 
for  her  own  sake. 

^*  Happiness  makes  one  selfish/'  he 
thought. 
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"  I  came  partly  on  business  this  morn- 
ing," he  said ;  and  Rachel  saw  and  under- 
stood his  conscious  look,  and  forgave  him, 
as  she  had  always  forgiven  him  since  he 
was  ten  years  old. 

"  You  know  how  glad  I  am  to  be  of 
use,"  she  said.  Bertha  would  not  have 
believed  that  Miss  Fraser  could  smile  so 
pleasantly. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Scotland  for  a 
week."  He  pauses  here ;  he  feels  some 
difficulty  in  speaking  his  proposal  out. 

"  Without  your  wife  ?"  her  deep-set  eyes 
grow  round  with  surprise. 

"Well,  yes;  it  is  entirely  a  business 
matter.  Farquharson  wants  me  to  go 
down  and  explore  some  ruins  which  have 
just  been  excavated  close  to  him.  You 
know  Farquharson  and  his  peculiar  hermit- 
like ways.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  take 
Bertha,  even  if  she  were  asked." 

"  I  suppose  not."  Miss  Fraser  waits  in 
some  curiosity  for  her  cousin's  next  sen- 
tence. 

"  I  don't  like  leaving  her."  He  looks 
at  his  cousin,  but  her  face  has  become  ex- 
pressionless. He  must  make  his  proposal 
without  any  help. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  v/ould 
have  the  great  kindness  to  go  and  see 
Bertha  every  day,  and  tlien,  she  is  so  shy 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  her ;  even 
if  she  were  ill  she  would  never  let  you 
guess  at  it  just  in  seeing  her."  Then  his 
solicitude  overcame  all  restraint.  "  Rachel, 
you  have  always  been  so  good  to  me ; 
more  a  sister  than  a  cousin ;  will  you  be 
the  same  to  Bertha  ?  She  is  so  shy  that 
you  have  not  seen  her  naturally  yet,  and 
she  has  a  foolish  way  of  making  the  worst 
of  herself;  still  this  very  honesty  will  find 
more  sympathy  with  you  than  either  con- 
ceit or  affectation  would,  and  she  is  so  free 
from  either.  Suppose  you  come  and  spend 
this  week  with  her ;  come  early  on  Thurs- 
day ;  by  the  time  I  come  back  you  will  be 
good  friends." 

Rachel  smiled,  but  she  shook  her  head. 
Michael  did  not  know  the  pain  that  had 
mingled  with  his  words.  With  all  her  un- 
selfishness, it  was  hard  to  feel  that  what 
she  could  now  do  for  this  beloved  cousin 
must  be  offered  at  second-hand — that  for 
ever  and  for  ever  Bertha  must  stand  be- 
tween them,  and  close  the  door  on  that 
full,  outspoken  communion  which  had 
been  the  only  joy  of  her  life ;  for  Miss 
Fraser  had  centred  her  friendship  on  Mi- 


chael, and  had  resolutely  lopped  off  all 
the  little  tender  side-shoots  which  might, 
if  she  had  fostered  them,  have  developed 
into  a  loving  circle  around  her.  And  now 
she  could  never  tell  Michael  even  what  she 
thought  of  his  wife.  She  loved  him  too 
much  to  give  him  pain,  and  also  she  knew 
that  advice  or  hints  between  husband  and 
wife  hinder  more  than  help.  There  was 
some  balm  in  what  he  had  said,  but  she 
knew  Michael  too  well  to  think  that  he 
would  ever  again  blame  his  wife.  She 
accepted  his  words  as  they  were  meant, 
as  an  excuse  for  Bertha's  rudeness  towards 
herself.  She  had  almost  resolved  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  silly,  flippant 
child,  but  she  could  not  refuse  this  ap- 
peal. 

"Why  not  send  your  wife  here?  I 
will  do  my  best  to  amuse  her." 

"  Thank  you  very  much ;  "  Michael 
could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  idea  of 
such  a  proposal,  "  but  you  see  Bertha  was 
hardly  settled  down,  and  she  is  so  timid, 
I  think  it  would  be  so  very  kind  if  you 
would  go  to  her." 

"But  are  you  sure  she  will  like  it?" 
Michael  winced  under  his  cousin's  steady 
look  of  question ;  it  would  not  do  to  let 
Rachel  know  that  he  had  not  even  men- 
tioned the  plan  to  Bertha ;  "  because,"  Miss 
Fraser  went  on — she  looked  away  from 
her  cousin,  for  the  words  were  not  easy  to 
bring  out — "  young  married  women,  as 
a  rule,  shrink  from  their  husband's  rela- 
tions, and — and  " — she  smiled  so  as  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  her  words — "I 
should  not  like  to  go  where  I  am  not 
wanted." 

"  Bertha  will  think  it  most  kind  of  you, 
indeed  she  will.  I  can't  tell  you,  Rachel, 
how  you  will  disappoint  me  by  refusing." 

Miss  Fraser  was  not  convinced ;  she 
thought  a  week's  solitude  might  do  Ber- 
tha good,  and  give  her  time  for  reflection 
on  her  husband's  merits,  but  she  could 
not  tell  Michael  this. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  simply,  "  I  will 
go  to  your  house  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  stay  till  you  come  back." 

She  went  with  him  to  the  street-door. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  she  sighed,  as  she  closed 
it  after  him ;  "  I  fancy  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  force  me  on  his  silly  little  wife.  Clever 
men  do  make  these  mistakes." 

She  looked  tenderly  thoughtful,  utterly 
unlike  the  erect,  dignified  woman  Bertha 
shrank  firom  with  such  dislike. 
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to  thir.Ic  v.i:   r.Li  dir'.lr.g  wojli  be  well 
cartd  for. 

CH A  :-T7. ?.  XX :  V. — A  ? A ?.7 :-vo. 

\Vr-r..v£-LAV  W25  a  -ivearv  «^^v  to  Eer- 
tha.  On  t!'.*  previous  evenir^g  ar.  cM 
frier. d  of  her  z.-iyjiz/'^^  c2.V.td  ur-exj.ecte-i- 
ly,  and  or.  this  We^r.-es-iay  momir.g  Mi- 
chael had  r>een  too  muoh  er.zazed  ir*  zi\-inz 
her  vario-i-s  direct: or.?  to  leave  time  for 
any  talk.  liut  now  he  had  come  home 
again,  and  she  bezan  to  realise  that  when 
next  he  left  her  there  would  be  a  longer, 
wearier  time  to  get  tiirough  than  even  this 
dav  had  been. 

"  Alone,  too,"  she  said,  "  and  yet  I  like 
best  to  be  alor.e  when  I  am  away  from 
Michael.  I  onlv  care  to  talk  of  him,  and 
I  could  not  speak  of  him  to  anyone,  un- 
less, perhaps,  -\unt  Sophy.  Poor  dear 
aunt,  how  much  for.der  I  seem  to  have 
got  of  her  since  she  went  away.  I  wish 
she  had  left  me  J  umbo;  I  could  have 
talked  as  much  nonsense  as  I  liked  to 
dear  old  Jum,  and  he  would  have  wagged 
his  tail  and  enjoyed  it,  pretty  old  thing." 

And  yet,  though  her  heart  grew  heavier 
and  heavier,  she  dared  not  let  Michael 
guess  at  what  it  cost  her  to  part  with 
him. 

"  He  will  never  go  if  I  do  tell  him,  he 
is  so  kind;  he  will  stay  at  home  and  make 
a  victim  of  himself." 

Michael  sat  thinking.  "  How  little  she 
cares  aljout  this.  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it." 

So  dinner-time  passed  away.  Bertha 
forcing  herself  to  be  gayer  than  usual.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  if  she  expressed  any 
regret,  she  should  cry  and  make  herself 
silly. 

Jn  the  evening,  Michael  had  still  a  few 
arrangements  to  make.  Bertha  helped 
him  to  look  out  some  books,  and  to  pack 
his  writing-case,  and  then  he  told  her  she 
looked  tired. 

"  I  will  say  good  night,  and  see  you  off 
to  bed,  darling,  before  I  start,"  he  said ;  "  I 
don't  at  all  fancy  leaving  you  alone  in  this 
great  dark  house." 

Bertha  felt  that  she  could  not  let  him  go 
in  this  fashion.  She  must  put  her  anns 
round  him,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  her 


c'.: fzess :  b«  wHte  Ae  tfood  sBent^byies 
:ci  rer  courage,  he  ^poce  agam. 

"  £er±a.  mT  dear  child  ^ — iie  took  ha 
hanis.  acd  Berrh.!  tremblied  Eke  a  loL' 
Wli i:  was  he  going  to  saj  ? — ^  I  want  to 
tell  y:u  something  I  hare  arranged  ir 
you.  I  would  not  ^wak  of  it  befcie,  be- 
cause I  diou^  something  might  ooaatD 
prevent  vlT  His  dread  had  been  dot 
Rachel  would  change  her  mizid.  '^  I  cmt 
leave  you  alone  with  servants.  SiqipaK 
you  were  to  be  ill,  or  anjrthing  were  to  hap- 
pen :  I  have  settled  that  Rachei  shall  staj 
with  vou  till  I  come  back.^ 

He  could  not  see  the  repagnancein  ba 
face,  bu:  he  felt  her  struggle. 

'-  Oh,  no :  Please  not  that.  I  vodd 
so  much  rather  be  alone,  I  would." 

Michael  bent  down  and  kissed  thenxj, 
pleading  lips.  He  folded  his  arm  cksdf 
round  her. 

*'  Do  not  let  us  dispute  about  it  nov, 
dearest  child.  You  would  not  wiDinj^ 
make  me  unhappy,  I  am  sure  you  woidd 
not,  and  I  could  not  be  happy  to  go  aw^ 
and  leave  you  without  any  one  to  care 
for  your  comforts.  Xo,  my  dariing^  yoa 
cannot  refuse  me  this  just  as  I  am  leaTiog 
you.  I  know  you  will  be  kind  to  Raclid 
for  my  sake." 

He  waited,  but  she  did  not  speak;  all 
her  penitence  had  fled,  it  was  as  mn^  as 
she  could  do  to  keep  silence. 

"•  One  thing  I  want  to  say" — he  kept 
her  so  closely  clasped  to  hun  that  she 
could  not  see  his  face — ^"  from  what  cause 
I  do  not  know ;  it  may  be  from  some  fiudt 
of  mine;  a  something — I  hardly  know  by 
what  name  to  call  it — ^has  come  between 
us.  We  must  try  and  begin  again,  dar- 
ling, when  I  come  back ;  and  if  the  fimlt 
has  been  mine  you  must  teach  me  to  cor- 
rect it.  Now,  good  night,  my  own  pre- 
cious darling." 

He  hurried  away ;  he  fdt  if  he  lingered 
that  he  should  not  have  courage  to  go, 
and  yet  after  he  had  driven  off  he  longed 
to  go  back. 

Bertha  sobbed  herself  to  sleep.  She 
scarcely  knew  which  was  the  greatest  mis- 
ery, her  husband's  departure  or  the  i»OB- 
pect  of  Miss  Eraser's  >isit ;  yet  formeriyy 
spite  of  her  dissatisfied  temperament,  the 
craving  of  a  nature  which  as  yet  was  ig- 
norant of  full  sympathy,  she  had  soon  re- 
conciled herself  to  annoyances.  Her  hus- 
band's absence  was  different ;  it  could  not 
be  expected,  she  thought,  that  she  could 
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be  happy  about  that,  or  quite  forgive  Mi- 
chael for  being  able  to  leave  her.  As  to 
Miss  Fraser,  at  first  Bertha  had  rebelled 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  pride  and  her 
self-will ;  then,  when  she  felt  that  her  hus- 
band was  determined,  she  had  submitted, 
partly  from  the  reverence  she  still  felt  for 
him,  and  partly  from  a  superstitious  dread 
of  any  dispute  at  leave-taking.  This  morn- 
ing she  fully  realised  his  departure,  and  in 
the  passionate  longing  that  filled  her  heart 
she  could  hardly  believe  in  her  own  cold- 
ness ;  she  felt  as  if  she  could  kneel  down 
and  kiss  the  place  where  he  had  stood 
bidding  her  good-bye,  and  with  the  swift 
energy  of  her  nature  fairly  roused,  she  re- 
solved to  show  her  devotion  to  Michael 
by  good  behavior  towards  his  cousin. 

She  had  begun  the  morning  by  leaning 
back  listlessly  in  an  easy-chair,  counting 
the  hours  that  she  must  pass  without  her 
husband.  But  now  she  started  up,  and 
surprised  her  maids  by  personally  inspect- 
ing the  room  which  she  chose  for  Miss 
Fraser.  •  Then  she  went  out  and  bought 
some  flowers,  and  by  the  time  her  visitor 
arrived  she  had  tired  herself  in  hospitable 
preparations,  and  felt  deserving  and  vir- 
tuous. 

Miss  Fraser  came  in  shy  and  stiff,  though 
she  tried  to  smile  cheerfully. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  come  to  see  only 
me." 

Bertha  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 
Miss  Fraser  was  touched,  but  she  had 
nothing  of  Bertha's  elastic  temperament ; 
the  joints  of  her  nature  were  too  stiff  for 
swift  transitions.  Her  hard  expression  re- 
laxed, and  she  gave  Bertha  a  kiss — at  least 
the  sort  of  caress  which  goes  by  the  name 
with  some  people,  no  true  return  to  the 
warm,  up-springing  lips  which  pressed  her 
cheek  so  affectionately. 

'*  Cold  old  creature !"  The  cloud  was 
back  for  an  instant  on  Bertha's  face,  but 
she  struggled  to  send  it  away.  *'  Perhaps 
she  does  not  like  kissing ;  I  don't.  Why 
should  I  expect  her  to  like  it  ?" 

She  took  Miss  Fraser  up  to  her  room, 
but  she  felt  too  timid  to  stay  there  with 
her. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
closed  the  door  of  her  visitor's  bedroom, 
"  it  seemed  easy  enough  before  she  came, 
but  it  is  not  easy  in  her  atmosphere ;  she 
is  made  up  of  whalebone  and  ice,  and  I 
feel  stiffened  all  over,  and  there  will  be  no 
one  to  help  us  over  uncomfortable  hitches 


if  we  get  into  them.  I  suppose  if  I  could 
make  her  like  me  as  she  likes  Michael, 
then  she  would  seem  pleasanter.  But  she 
can't  like  me  much — who  could  ?  no  one 
ever  really  loved  me  except  Michael,  and 
perhaps  he  is  leaving  off." 

Her  face  quivered  at  this;  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  back  tears, 
the  anguish  at  her  heart  was  so  intense. 

But  after  all,  she  thought.  Miss  Fraser's 
visit  was  a  blessing ;  she  should  not  have 
time  to  think  of  her  misery  in  the  daytime. 
And  in  half  an  hour's  time,  when  Miss 
Fraser  came  down-stairs  with  a  small 
work-basket  and  a  large  roll  of  worsted 
work.  Bertha  was  so  bright  and  full  of 
spirits  that  Rachel  sighed. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  Michael's 
love,"  she  thought ;  "  its  very  blindness 
shows  its  strength,  but  it  is  not  appreciat- 
ed. Poor  fellow  !  how  little  she  cares  for 
him  in  comparison." 

Women  are  so  much  more  presumptuous 
than  men  are.  You  will  rarely  hear  an 
unmarried  man  judging  of  the  amount  of 
affection  shown  or  felt  by  another  man  for 
his  wife ;  but  a  single  woman  has  often  no 
diffidence  or  hesitancy.  The  love  that  she 
feels  she  could  give  a  man  is  just  the  love 
his  wife  ought  to  show  towards  him.  Now, 
as  a  rule,  the  feminine  mind  is  so  contra- 
dictory, that  it  is  very  doubtful,  except 
where  she  is  sure  of  sympathy,  whether  a 
woman  betrays  her  love  for  her  husband 
to  others ;  she  is  far  more  likely  to  affect 
indifference  when  she  thinks  she  is  not 
fully  appreciated ;  if  her  husband  is  satis- 
fied, she  is  apt  to  be  defiant  of  outward 
opinion,  especially  of  that  of  his  female  re- 
latives, until  she  grows  to  a  reasoning  age 
— an  age  much  later  of  attainment  than 
might  be  supposed,  where  the  imagination 
and  temperament  are  ardent  and  impul- 
sive, and  cloud  thought  and  hinder  reflec- 
tive power  from  growth. 

It  is  very  easy  even  for  a  calm,  matter- 
of-fact  woman,  to  theorise  and  live  in 
imaginary  life.  Rachel  Fraser  had  never 
seriously  thought  of  marrying  her  cousin, 
or  of  allowing  her  affection  for  him  to  grow 
into  love,  and  yet  she  was  perpetually 
measuring  Bertha  by  her  standard  of  how 
she  would  have  acted  if  Michael  had  been 
her  husband.  Just  as  if,  when  husbands 
and  wives  love  each  other,  they  do  not 
know  what  each  requires  better  than  any 
outsider  can  know  for  .them.  There  are 
cases  where  even  that  which  is  silliness  or 
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flightiness  in  a  woman  to  all  others  is 
a  special  merit  to  the  husband.  In  love 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  be  it  truth 
or  glamour,  the  ])erson  who  loves  never 
sees  the  beloved  object  with  the  calm  eyes 
of  mere  friendship  ;  and  who  is  to  judge  ? 
It  may  be  that  the  very  power  of  love 
transforms,  and  that  the  man  or  woman  we 
think  we  know  so  well,  and  value  so  Httle, 
is  some  one  else  when  transfigured  in  the 
warm  light  of  a  husband's  or  a  wife's  love. 

But  Miss  Fraser  is  partly  right ;  as  yet 
Bertha  docs  not  love  her  husband  truly 
and  really — spite  of  the  passionate  longing 
at  her  heart  to  see  him  at  home  again,  a 
longing  whicli  Miss  Fraser,  if  she  could  be 
brought  to  believe  in  it,  would  probably 
call  mere  selfishness. 

"If  Michael  were  quite  happy  with  her, 
he  would  not  have  left  her,"  she  argues,  as 
she  unrolls  her  long  border  of  worsted- 
work.  "  It  seems  strange  for  newly-mar- 
ried people  to  part  so  soon,  and  still  more 
strange  for  the  wife  to  be  laughing,  as  Ber- 
tha laughs." 

Bertha  got  up  from  her  chair  and  came 
to  look  at  the  work,  but  she  could  not  ad- 
mire it — heavy  roses  and  buds,  relieved  by 
a  hard,  black  "  grounding  ; "  tlie  girl's 
keen  sense  of  beauty  pervaded  all  she 
looked  at,  and  it  was  jarred  now. 

"  What  sympathy  can  I  ever  find  with 
her  ?  She  amuses  herself  in  creating  ugli- 
ness, and  ugliness  is  loathsome ;  it  is  like 
disease :  I  abhor  it." 

Miss  Fraser  noticed  her  silence,  and  she 
smiled. 

"  You  don't  like  my  work ;  but  it  is  for 
use,  and  it  is  very  durable,  I  think.  I 
mean  it  to  border  a  green  table-cover." 

"  You  are  going  to  border  a  green  table- 
cover  with  black  and  pink  !"  said  Bertha, 
her  voice  rising  in  a  little  shriek  of  won- 
der ;  and  then  she  held  her  peace,  fearful 
of  giving  oftence. 

The  day  passed  over,  not  gaily,  but  still 
without  any  strongly  manifested  difference 
of  opinion.  Bertha  longed  for  it  to  be 
over.  She  should  not  hear  from  Michael 
till  Friday  evening,  and  it  seemed  so  far 
off  to  her  impatience.  She  had  never  had 
a  letter  from  him,  and  it  would  be  such  a 
new  pleasure.  This  was  alloyed  by  the 
prospect  of  writing  an  answer.  She  liisui 
had  little  opportunity  of  writing  letters,  and 
her  efforts  had  been  stiff  and  formal  She 
felt  that  she  could  write  if  she  let  herself 


go,  but  false  shame  made  her  shy.  She 
might  write  something  ridiculous,  and  then 
Michael  would  think  her  silly.  At  last  she 
resolved  not  to  think  about  it,  and  she  fell 
asleep,  telling  herself  that  his  letter  wonid 
serve  her  for  an  inspiration,  and  that  her 
answer  would  flow  firom  it.  She  made  in 
effort  at  early  rising,  and  was  ready  at  the 
breakfast  table  before  Miss  Fraser  ap- 
peared. 

It  is  much  easier  to  kiss  a  person  for 
whom  we  have  little  affection  over  night 
than  next  morning.  In  the  cool  calm  day- 
light, with  our  senses  still  lulled  by  their 
period  of  rest,  there  is  no  glow  or  impulse 
to  help,  not  even  the  cheering  prospect  of 
separation,  which  is  apt  to  make  us  tol^ 
rant  of  many  shortcomings.  Bertha  fdt 
that  Miss  Fraser's  coldness  was  oppressive. 

"  You  slept  well,  I  hope,"  the  girl  said, 
trying  to  remember  Aunt  Sophy's  ways 
with  a  visitor. 

"  As  well  as  I  ever  do  in  a  strange  bed," 
Rachel  said  coldly,  and  then  she  went  to 
breakfast  in  a  business-like  way.   ■ 

The  postman's  ring,  and  in  came  the  let- 
ters. A  packet  for  Michael,  and  one  for 
Mrs.  Helder,  with  a  foreign  post-mark. 

Bertha  tore  open  the  envelope;  she 
looked  so  gay  and  glad  that  Rachel's  dis- 
approbation increased.  It  seemed  to  Miss 
Fraser  that  former  family  ties  should  sink 
into  insignificance  with  a  married  woman. 
She  went  on  eating  her  breakfast;  she 
guessed  that  the  letter  was  from  Bertha's 
father  or  aunt,  but  she  did  not  inquire  for 
them.  Miss  Fraser  was  a  sensible  woman ; 
she  had  no  sensitive  follies  about  her,  and 
therefore  she  could  not  stoop  to  the  small 
considerations  and  courtesies  necessary  to 
more  feminine  natures.  If  the  strong- 
minded  would  sometimes  remember  that 
bricks  cannot  hold  together  without  mor- 
tar, it  might  be  happier  for  those  among 
whom  they  live  and  more  blessed  to  them- 
selves. 

An  exclamation  from  Bertha  made  her 
look  up.  There  was  no  joy  or  gladness  in 
the  bright  face.  Bertha  looked  white  and 
frightened,  but  she  did  not  speak  after 
that  brief  cry. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?"  Rachel  thought 
the  girl  felt  suddenly  ill ;  the  kindness  in 
her  voice  set  Bertha's  tears  flowing ;  they 
had  almost  choked  her.  Still  she  did  not 
cry  violently,  and  Rachel  felt  compas- 
sionate. 
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"  My  dear  aunt  is  ill,  struck  down  with 
paralysis ;  listen."  She  began  to  read  the 
letter  aloud. 

"  My  dear  child, — Come  to  me  at  once. 
Sophy  was  seized  yesterday  with  what  I 
fear  is  either  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  she  lies 
hopelessly  ill.  She  revived  once  and  asked 
for  you,  but  she  has  not  spoken  since,  and 
the  doctor  gives  me  little  hope.  I  am 
sure  Michael  will  spare  you.  Do  not  lose 
an  instant  if  you  wisli  to  see  her  again." 

Bertha  kissed  the  letter  passionately  as 
she  ended ;  she  was  full  of  bitter  remorse. 
She  had  written  so  seldom  to  the  two  who 
longed  for  her  presence. 

Miss  Fraser  raised  her  well-shaped  head.  ^ 

"  Your  father  is  unnerved  by  your  aunt's 
illness,  and  he  does  not  know  that  Michael 
is  away." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so ;  Michael  did  some  busi- 
ness for  him  quite  lately,  and  I  know  he 
wrote  to  papa  about  it  the  day  before  he 
went  away.  He  would  certainly  speak  of 
his  journey." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  uncertain ;  but,  my 
dear,  if  Michael  were  here,  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  let  you  go  alone.  I  wish  I 
could  offer  to  go  with  you,  but  I  cannot." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  prefer  to  go  alone." 
Bertha  spoke  proudly;  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy in  Miss  P'raser^s  manner  chilled  her. 

"  I  dare  say  I  can  start  this  afternoon." 
She  clasped  her  fingers  nervously,  trying  to 
collect  her  scattered  wits. 

"  This  afternoon !  You  cannot  possibly 
think,  Bertha,  of  leaving  your  husband's 
house  without  his  consent.  What  would 
he  say  to  me  if  I  were  to  suffer  you  to 
commit  such  an  imprudence  ?" 

Miss  Fraser  spoke  sharply  and  sternly, 
as  if  she  were  talking  to  a  self-willed  child. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  Bertha  must  be 
crazy.  She  did  hot  look  at  the  girl ;  but 
her  first  words  were  startling,  and  the  erect 
figure  dilating  with  passion,  the  dark  eyes 
flashing  out  in  contrast  with  the  pale  deli- 
cate face,  startled  Miss  Fraser  still  more. 

"  Leave  me  to  understand  my  husband ; 
he  is  not  a  tyrant,  and  he  did  not  place 
you  here  as  my  gaoler.  And  if  he  had,  do 
you  think  such  unjust  restraint  would  hold 
me  here  an  instant  when  my  father  bids  me 
go  to  him  ?  My  duty  is  as  plain  as  possi- 
ble, and  Michael  would  see  it  as  I  do ;  but 
there  is  no  question  about  Michael.  I 
could  not  get  an  answer  from  him  under 
three  days,  and  my  father  says,  *  Come  at 
once.'     I  shall  go  to-day." 


Miss  Fraser  is  anned  with  the  full  pano- 
ply of  her  dignity;  she  has  never  been  so 
spoken  to,  and  she  feels  her  pulses  quicken, 
and  a  flush  rising  on  her  hard,  handsome 
face. 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  she  says  very 
stiffly — so  stiffly  that  each  word  hardens 
the  girl's  heart  against  her — "  that  when  a 
woman  marries,  the  obedience  due  to  pa- 
rents is  transferred  to  a  husband,  at  any 
rate  it  must  always  have  his  sanction." 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  you,"  says  Bertha. 
"No  one  with  any  feeling  could  talk  as 
you  are  talking.  You  cannot  understand. 
Don't  say  any  more.  I  will  tell  Michael 
it  was  all  my  doing ;  but  now  I  must  go." 

She  gathered  up  her  letter  and  darted  off 
to  her  bedroom.  She  did  not  even  ring  for 
her  maid.  She  went  into  her  husband's 
study,  took  the  foreign  *  Bradshaw '  out  of 
which  she  had  helped  him  plan  her  father's 
journey,  and  as  calmly  as  she  was  able  set- 
tled her  own.  She  had  plenty  of  money. 
Michael  had  signed  several  cheques  for 
her,  and  had  left  money  besides,  to  save 
her  all  inconvenience  during  his  absence. 

By  the  time  she  joined  Miss  Fraser  at 
luncheon,  her  preparations  were  made. 
She  was  in  a  glow  of  excitement  at  the 
prospect  of  her  journey,  and  her  anger  had 
evaporated. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  disapprove  of  my  jour- 
ney," she  says  quietly,  "  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  I  shall  write  to  Michael  directly 
I  reach  Rome.  It  would  only  give  him 
unnecessary  anxiety  to  know  that  I  had 
started." 

"  I  have  written  to  your  husband,"  Miss 
Fraser  says;  "at  least  if  you  persist  in 
doing  that  which  I  know  he  will  disapprove, 
you  must  take  your  maid.  It  is  not  even 
proper,  much  less  right,  for  a  young  woman 
of  your  age  to  travel  alone." 

Bertha  laughs.  The  word  "  proper  "  is 
a  trumpet-call  to  her  contradictoriness. 

"  I  have  always  heard  that  a  married 
woman  may  do  what  she  likes  abroad," 
she  says  contemptuously,  "  and  I  do  not 
care  about  being  proper.  I  shall  certainly 
travel  alone." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  thought  of  dear 
darling  Aunt  Sophy  lying  there  so  helpless- 
ly," she  says,  as  she  goes  ujf-stairs  to  put 
on  her  travelling  gear,  "  I  would  teU  that 
woman  plainly  of  her  rudeness.  She  quite 
forgets  who  she  is  when  she  talks  to  me  in 
my  own  house  in  that  way.  Obedience, 
indeed !  Wives  are  not  slaves,  and  no  one 
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shall   ever  hinder  me  from  obeying  my 
father." 

CHAPTER  XXV. — BERTRAMS  JOURNEY. 

Bertha  slept  at  Dover,  and,  with  all 
her  determination,  she  shrank  from  travel- 
ling through  the  night,  and  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel,  her  courage  flagged,  and 
she  wished  she  had  brought  a  maid  on 
with  her. 

"  How  every  one  stares,"  she  said,  when 
she  reached  her  bedroom ;  "  they  did  not 
stare  like  that  in  Scotland." 

Miss  Fraser  had  insisted  that  Bertha's 
maid  should  go  with  her,  and  Bertha  had 
apparently  yielded,  but  when  they  reached 
the  station  she  told  her  maid  that  she  had 
paid  the  cab  to  take  her  back.  She  spoke 
so  firmly  that  the  girl,  anxious  not  to  dis- 
please her  mistress,  submitted,  and  Bertha 
went  on  her  way  cheered  for  the  time  by 
this  fresh  triumph  over  Rachel  Fraser. 

Next  morning  her  courage  came  back. 
The  bustle  about  the  harbor,  just  beneath 
her  windows,  the  fresh  creaming  waves 
glittering  in  the  broad  sunlight,  cheered  her 
and  fed  the  excitement  that  had  urged  her 
so  far  on  her  way,  for  Bertha's  timidity  was 
real,  and  even  her  anxiety  for  her  aunt,  and 
her  longing  to  comfort  her  father,  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  support  her  with- 
out the  strong  impulse  under  which  she 
acted. 

She  shuddered  as  she  passed  across  a 
plank  and  saw  the  green  water  glistening 
beneath  her  feet ;  she  longed  intensely  for 
Michael's  strong  arm.  Two  black-bearded 
Frenchmen  met  her  as  she  stepped  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  gazed  at  her  from 
head  to  foot,  as  only  Frenchmen  can  gaze 
at  an  Englishwoman.  Bertha  had  never 
been  so  stared  at  in  her  life.  She  pushed 
by  them  haughtily,  and  made  her  way  to 
the  fore  part  of  tlie  steamer. 

"  Voilk  une  veritable  anglaise,"  said  the 
eldest,  twisting  his  gummed  moustache. 

"  Pas  si  mal,"  and  then  the  younger  one 
followed  Bertha  at  a  safe  distance. 

But  by  the  time  she  reached  the  farther 
end  of  the  boat  she  had  forgotten  her  indig- 
nation. She  had  waited  to  the  last  to  go 
on  board,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boat 
had  cleared  the  harbor  and  was  fairly  on 
its  way — nothing  in  sight  but  the  boundless 
glittering  sea. 

Bertha  had  seen  the  sea  before,  but  she 
had  never  been  on  it,  and  the  sensation  is 
as  different  as  that  of  looking  at  a  horse 


and  galloping  him  across  country.  All 
the  wild  longing  of  her  free  nature  found 
sudden  sympathy — that  exquisite  sensation 
when  each  nerve  thrills  with  pleasurable 
excitement,  and  yet  is  soothed  because  the 
heart  has  found  what  it  wants — an  answer 
in  outward  nature.  The  sea  was  not 
smooth ;  the  steamer  seemed  to  bound  for- 
ward on  the  green  waves,  but  to  Bertha  all 
was  new  and  delightful. 

She  turned  after  a  while  to  look  at  Dover, 
lying  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  huge  cliff, 
and  fading  out  of  sight  in  a  series  of  white 
reaches,  grass-topped  above. 

She  wondered  why  she  was  alone  at 
this  end  of  the  boat,  and  thought  the  other 
passengers  tasteless  to  prefer  a  land  to  a 
sea  view,  but  still  she  rejoiced.  She  was 
left  free  to  enjoy  her  own  thoughts  'alone 
with  sea  and  sky. 

"  Mademoiselle  likes  the  sea  ?"  in  a 
pleasant  voice  at  her  elbow. 

Bertha  started  and  blushed.  She  had 
not  thought  any  one  would  venture  to 
speak  to  her.  The  glance  she  bestowed  on 
the  Frenchman  was  not  encouraging. 

"  How  very  impertinent !  but  he  shall 
not  think  I  am  frightened." 

She  turned  her  back  on  him  and  looked 
at  the  sea. 

The  Frenchman  smiled  and  stroked  his 
beard ;  he  considered,  his  knowledge  of 
women  thorough. 

"  She  is  more  adroit  than  I  thought" 

He  took  out  a  cigar,  and  then,  before  he 
lit  it— 

"  Does  mademoiselle  object  ?"  he  said. 

Bertha  turned  round  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  flash  of  her  dark  eyes ;  she  was  half 
disposed  to  move  away,  she  so  shrank  from 
this  smiling  impertinence.  "  But,  if  I  turn 
coward  at  the  beginning,  I  shall  never  get 
to  Rome.  I  shall  show  him  I  can  take 
care  of  myself." 

"  It  makes  no  difference,"  she  said,  stiffly. 

The  Frenchman  was  delighted. 

"  What  eyes !  She  is  superb ;  and  what 
a  spirit  she  has.  She  shall  smile  at  thee  all 
in  good  time,  F^lix  Dupont;  do  not  huny 
thyself." 

He  began  to  smoke. 
-  Bertha  stood  still ;  she  seemed  utterly 
regardless  of  him,  though  she  could  cheer- 
fully have  pushed  him  overboard,  and  he 
solaced  himself  by  getting  as  much  sight 
of  her  as  was  possible.  This  was  not 
much ;  she  kept  her  head  turned  away,  and 
her  bonnet  completely  screened  her  face. 
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The  wind  was  rising  fast,  and  the  waves 
along  with  it;  the  fresh  breeze  and  the 
motion  of  the  steamer  delighted  Bertha, 
and  gave  her  fresh  animation ;  but  to  the 
Frenchman  it  seemed  like  a  swing.  All  at 
once  he  dropped  his  cigar,  and  his  face 
turned  ghastly  yellow. 

"Ah,  ciel!"  he  exclaimed,  and  rushed 
off  out  of  sight. 

Bertha  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief;  she 
had  not  known  how  frightened  she  was 
while  she  was  striving  to  assert  her  power 
of  taking  care  of  herself.  She  sat  down  on 
a  bench  and  trembled  so  violently  that  a 
sailor  who  was  passing  gave  her  a  compas- 
sionate glance. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  "  I'm  not  ill ;" 
and  then  a  sense  ^f  her  loneliness  came 
strongly  upon  her,  and  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  indulge  in  a  hearty  fit  of  cry- 
ing. 

The  Frenchman  did  not  appear  again, 
and  when  Bertha  went  to  the  other  end  of 
the  boat,  she  found  she  was  the  only  pas- 
senger well  enough  to  walk  about,  and  she 
even  had  to  cling  to  some  support  as  she 
went  along  to  keep  her  feet. 

When  she  got  on  shore  she  felt  giddy. 
There  was  such  a  deafening  noise  all  round, 
such  a  confused  throng  of  men  in  blue 
shirts  hauling  boxes  and  luggage,  gesticu- 
lating and  vociferating  about  the  merest 
trifle  or  nothing  at  all,  such  a  mob  of  dirty 
men  with  cards  shouting  out  the  names  of 
hotels,  such  a  striving  crowd  of  fly-drivers, 
idle  boys,  and  fruit-sellers.  Among  all 
these  came  the  pale,  lifeless-looking  group 
of  passengers,  who  seemed  more  fit  to  go 
to  bed  than  to  struggle  through  the  parti- 
colored throng  in  search  of  a  dinner. 

Bertha  felt  herself  put  somehow  into  a 
cab,  and  her  bag,  which  she  had  kept  on 
deck  beside  her ;  and  then  she  felt  her  hand 
shaken  warmly.  It  was  the  hearty-looking 
mate,  who,  though  he  had  not  spoken  to 
her,  had  watched  her  with  the  kindly  in- 
terest Englishmen  generally  seem  to  feel 
in  unprotected  women. 

"  Good-by,"  he  said ;  "  you  must  take 
care  of  one  another." 

He  was  gone  before  Bertha  could  thank 
him,  but  his  words  made  her  look  at  the 
two  companions  he  had  handed  into  the 
cab  after  her — a  square-looking  clergyman 
with  grey  hair  and  a  happy  wooden  sort 
of  face ;  and  a  young  woman  who  spoke 
to  him  as  "  papa."  She  was  older  than 
Bertha,  and  had  evidently  suflered  in  the 
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passage,  but  she  had  the  aflable  smile  and 
condescending  manner  which  some  clergy- 
men's daughters  seem  to  consider  their 
natural  birthright. 

"  I  am  sure" — she  smiled  sweetly  with 
her  blue  eyes  on  Bertha — "  we  shall  be 
very  glad  if  we  can  help  you,  very ;  shall 
we  not,  papa  ?" 

"  Extremely,  my  dear."  The  clergyman 
smiled,  but  he  had  the  abstracted  look  of 
an  Englishman  in  want  of  his  dinner. 

The  cab  stopped  before  a  large  hotel, 
and  then  Bertha  observed  that  one  of  hex 
companions  could  not  speak  French,  and 
that  the  young*  lady's  attempts  at  foreign 
talk  were  quite  unintelligible. 

Bertha  spoke  shyly  to  the  driver,  and 
told  him  what  was  wanted ;  her  accent  was 
so  pure  that  the  man  understood  her  at 
once. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  the  clergyman  said 
to  his  daughter  when  they  were  shown 
into  a  small  bare  room  with  a  long  deal 
table  in  it,  "  that  our  fellow-traveller  can 
help  herself." 

His  daughter  gave  a  condescending 
smUe,  and  looked  scrutinisingly  at  a  chair 
before  she  sat  down  in  it.  She  had  evi- 
dently prepared  herself  to  suspect  every- 
thing French,  and  Bertha  decided  that 
both  her  companions  were  as  new  to  tra- 
velling as  she  was  herself. 

A  waiter  darted  in 'with  a  serviette 
over  his  arm. 

"  There  is  no  place  at  the  table  ;  wilfc 
monsieur  et  ces  dames  dine  k  la  carte  ?" 

The  three  look  vaguely  at  one  another,^ 
then  Bertha  asks  bravely — 

«  What  is  k  la  carte  ?" 

The  clergyman's  daughter  is  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

"  Yes,  yes  " — she  nods  emphatically  at 
the  waiter.  "It  is  all  right,  *  k  I'^cart ' 
means  out  of  the  way,  on  one  side,  and 
you  see  this  is,  I  suppose,  a  kind  of  supple- 
mentary table  when  the  other  is  full." 

She  smiled  with  touching  benignity  at 
Bertha.  She  evidently  considers  her  a 
school-girl  out  for  a  holiday. 

The  next  question  is  more  puzzling. 

"  What  would  monsieur  et  ces  dames, 
wish  for  dinner  ?"  and  then  comes  a  string 
of  words  in  which^Bertha  can  only  distin- 
guish "  soup  and  ducks." 

The  clergyman  has  kept  on  smiling,  but 
he  looks  anxiously  at  his  daughter's  pale 
face. 

"  You  had  better  have  a  cup  of  tea,  my 
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dear,  and  a  mutton  chop,"  he  says,  "  and 
I'll  have  one  too,  and  a  bottle  of  pale  ale." 

Then  he  holds  up  his  hand  to  the 
waiter,  and  separates  two  of  his  fingers 
from  the  rest. 

"  Two  shops,"  he  shouts,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  in  that  peculiar  broken  English 
which  the  untravelled  Briton  seems  to  con- 
sider a  near  approach  to  good  French, 
"  comprennez-vous,  some  tea,  and  some 
pell-ell." 

"  Ah  !" — the  waiter  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  looks  regretful — "  mille  pardons,  but 
there  is  none.  There  are  many  Eng- 
lish messieurs  at  the  iabU  dWidte,  and  it  is 
all  drank  by  this  time  ;  and  to  eat  there 
is  what  I  have  just  now  announced  to 
monsieur.  And  for  mademoiselle  ?" — ^he 
wheels  round  suddenly,  with  a  flourish  of 
his  white  cloth,  to  Bertha — he  compre- 
hends at  once  that  she  does  not  belong  to 
the  others. 

"  I  will  have  soup  and  ducks,"  Bertha 
says,  gravely ;  and  the  man  vanishes  al- 
most before  her  words  were  out.  •  She  has 
not  travelled,  but  she  has  heard  Michael 
laugh  about  the  mistakes  of  English  peo- 
ple. 

She  glances  shyly  at  her  companions. 
The  daughter  is  looking  at  her  in  a  less 
patronising  manner. 

"  I  heard  him  say  soup  and  ducks,"  says 
Bertha,  blushing,  and  looking  comically 
ashamed  of  herself ;  "  so  I  thought  we 
should  be  safe  to  get  them.  I  don't  think 
they  know  much  about  mutton  chops,  and 
I  believe  their  tea  is  like  boiled  hay." 

The  young  la^y  gathers  courage  again ; 
it  is  plain  that  Bertha's  is  merely  hearsay 
experience. 

"  I  never  listen  to  travellers'  tales,"  she 
says.  "  I  feel  4;hat  I  should  like  a  cup  of 
tea  ; "  but  she  smiles  so  charmingly  and 
patronisingly  that  Bertha  feels  about  ten 
years  old,  and  longs  for  her  fellow-travel- 
ler's calm  sweetness. 

They  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
clergyman  gapes  first,  and  then  each  of  the 
others  follow,  till  the  gaping  process  goes 
on  like  a  round  game,  each  taking  a  turn. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  room  to  distract 
attention  :  the  walls  are  whitewashed,  the 
'loor  is  bare,  there  is  a  white-tiled  stove,  and 
^here  are  some  sticky  papers  lying  about 
here  and  there  to  kiU  flies  with.  Bertha 
glances  out  at  the  two  long  windows,  but 
they  only  look  on  other  windows.  "  The 
.blue  fly  singing  in  the  pane  "  puts  her  in 


mind  of  her  favorite  poeniy  and  a  keen 
pang  quivers  through  her.  She  has  iUt 
so  young  and  girlish  since  she  left  home^ 
and  now  the  remembrance  of  her  marriage 
and  Michael's  absence  steals  over  her  IDk 
a  cloud,  and  the  brightness  fades  firom  her 
eyes.  How  different  it  would  be  if  he 
were  here. 

The  clergyman  is  a  kindly  man ;  he  ii 
struck  by  the  sudden  sadness  in  her  hoty 
but  his  sensibilities  just  now  are  1>lunted 
by  hunger  and  impatience — ^feeling  is  con- 
centrated on  appetite. 

Here  comes  the  waiter  at  last,  a  difierent 
one  with  far  more  flourish;  he  spreads 
a  cloth  on  part  of  the  table,  sets  a  bottle 
of  water  and  a  plate  of  rolls  thereon,  and 
whisks  away  again.      #  , 

"  Stop  ! "  the  clergyman  shouts,  **  when 
are  we  to  have  our  dinner  ?  I  could  have 
killed  the  mutton  and  cooked  it  too  by 
now." 

The  waiter  shakes  his  head. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  says  in  very 
good  English,  and  he  is  gone. 

There  is  no  bell  to  be  seen. 

The  clergyman  gets  red  in  the  face,  but 
he  restrains  his  indignation ;  his  daughter 
gapes  and  grows  paler.  Bertha  looks  at 
her  watch,  and  mentally  fears  she  shall  lose 
the  train  which  is  to  take  her  on  her  way. 
She  has  resolved  not  to  sleep  on  her  jour- 
ney, and  she  is  anxious  not  to  lose  an  un- 
necessary hour. 

"  I  shall  go  and  find  the  proprietor," 
says  the  clergyman ;  "  I  call  this  neglect 
unpardonable." 

He  departs  through  the  swing  door  by 
which  the  waiters  entered,  and  finds  himself 
in  a  passage  redolent  of  soup  and  gaziic*^ 
a  passage  which  looks  as  if  it  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  soap  and  water. 
At  the  end  of  this  is  a  court,  and  across 
this  through  two  open  windows  he  comes 
in  full  view  of  a  long  table  edged  on  eadi 
side  by  people— <:hiefly  English — eating 
and  drinking  as  fast  as  they  can. 

The  sight  is  too  much  for  his  patience ; 
he  advances  boldly  to  the  open  window, 
and  immediately  the  waiter  he  saw  first 
confronts  him. 

"  N'y  a  pas  de  place,  monsieur ;  mon- 
sieur will  have  the  goodness  to  return  to  his 
room,  where  already  his  dinner  is  senred. 
The  dinner  of  monsieur  gets  cold.** 

And  though  the  waiter  bows  and  smirks 
as  no  Englishman  could  do,  there  is  re- 
proof in^the  smirk  itself,  and  the  clergy- 
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man's  mauvaise  honte,  or  whatever  the  dis- 
tressing disorder  may  be  which  appears  to 
afflict  respectable  Britons'  on  tlieir  travels, 
sends  him  back  to  the  dismal  room  like  a 
dog  with  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

His  daughter  and  Bertha  are  sitting  at 
the  table,  but  there  is  no  dinner  ;  the  two 
starving  girls  have  broken  a  roll  in  two 
and  are  eating  it  between  them. 

"  I  said  grace,  papa,  without  waiting  for 
you,"  says  the  young  lady,  with  her  usual 
smiling  propriety. 

Bertha  looks  up,  the  suppressed  wrath 
on  the  clergyman's  face  upsets  her  deco- 
rum ;  she  bursts  out  laughing  so  merrily, 
that  they  both  look  at  her,  and  draw 
slightly  away  as  from  one  plague-stricken. 
She  sees  the  movement,  and  reads  their 
shocked  faces  like  a  book,  but  she  has  no 
power  to  stop  laughing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  says  very  hum- 
bly, when  she  gets  power  to  speak,  "  but  it 
seems  so  comic  to  come  to  France  to  eat 
dry  bread." 

They  try  to  smile  a  little ;  they  are  too 
well  bred  to  be  unkind,  but  Bertha  feels 
that  henceforth  she  is  to  them  a  pariah, 
not  "  de  notre  classe." 

Here  is  the  soup  at  last,  a  very  little  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  tureen,  three  pieces 
of  bread  float  at  the  top  of  a  straw-colored 
liquid  in  which  there  is  a  soup9on*  of  cab- 
bage-leaf. 

Bertha  thinks  it  very  nice,  but  the  cler- 
gyman's face  lengthens. 

"  Water  bewitched,"  he  says.  "  I  fancy 
French  soup  is  only  what  in  England  we 
call  pot-liquor,  and  throw  to  the  pigs." 

The  waiter  again,  with  a  small  dish  held 
aloft  from  which  comes  a  savoury  steam ; 
even  Bertha  feels  her  mouth  water,  and 
the  clergyman's  eyes  are  carnivorous  in 
expression. 

He  sets  it  down  ;  on  it  is  a  duck  rather 
larger  than  a  pigeon,  and  in  another  small 
dish,  which  he  places  in  front  of  the  young 
lady,  there  is  a  handful  of  French  beans. 

The  clergyman  pushes  back  his  chair, 
which  grates  on  the  bare  boards. 

"  This  is  not  enough,  garsong,  we  want 
shops  ;  comprennez,  two  shops  of  mutton 
and  some  tea." 

The  waiter  nods  violently,  then  he  rubs 
his  hands  and  bows,  setting  his  feet  care- 
fully in  the  first  position. 

'*  For  the  tea,  monsieur  shall  have  it 
toute  de  suite ;  but  the  cotelettes  de  mou- 
ton,  ah  no,^  he  waves  his  hand,  "  they  are 


all  eaten  by  the  countrymen  of  monsieur. 
It  is  desolating;  but  it  is  true." 

The  clergyman  eyes  him  sternly;  but 
this  does  not  check  his  pantomime  of 
gesture  and  grimace. 

"  Bring  another  duck  and  some  potatoes 
then,"  he  growls. 

The  waiter  nods,  says  vehemently,  "  Yes, 
yes,  monsieur,"  and  disappears. 

"  Oh,  do  please  carve,  papa" — the 
young  lady's  propriety  yields  to  hunger. 
She  has  eaten  a  roll,  but  the  savory  fumes 
are  trying. 

"  Dear  me !  you  might  carve  it  with  a 
spoon ;  the  bones  are  actually  gristle,"  he 
says  nervously,  as  he  helps  the  two  ladies; 
"dear  me!  I  scarcely  fancy  they  could 
have^been  fledged." 

"  I  suppose  they  eat  bones  and  all  in 
France,"  says  Bertha,  and  then  she  tries 
not  to  laugh  at  the  carver's  long  face. 

The  tea  arrives,  and  is  pronounced  un- 
drinkable ;  it  is  what  Bertha  predicted,  an 
infusion  of  chopped  hay;  but  there  are  no 
more  ducks.  There  is  very  strong-smell- 
ing cheese,  and  a  (qw  red  plums  appear 
in  an  elaborate  dish,  and  then  the  waiter 
brings  the  bill,  which  the  clergyman  looks 
at,  frowns  at,  and  then  hands  gaspingly  to 
his  daughter. 

She  takes  it  up  smiling,  but  then  she 
also  frowns,  and  passes  it  on  to  Bertha. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  says  that  young  woman, 
innocently ;  "  for  dinner  fifteen  francs,  and 
two  francs  for  tea,  that  is  right,  I  think. 
If  you  will  tell  me  how  much  I  am  to  pay, 
please  ?"  She  gives  an  imploring  look  at 
the  clergyman. 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  it 
right  to  pay  such  a  price  for  such  a  din- 
ner ?"  says  the  young  lady,  coming  to  her 
father's  rescue. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  money," 
says  Bertha.  She  has  changed  some  sov- 
ereigns on  board  the  steamer,  and  she  now 
puts  some  francs  on  the  table.  "  I  fancy 
they  must  know  the  proper  price  to  ask. 
Perhaps  French  ducks  are  very  dear.  I 
am  sorry  I  chose  them." 

Bertha  has  kept  her  gloves  on;  she 
does  not  wish  her  ring  to  be  seen.  It 
seems  to  her  that  if  she  gets  into  any 
scrape,  it  is  better  to  be  her  single  act  than 
to  reflect  any  discredit  an  Michael. 

She  rises  from  table,  and  goes  to  the 
window.  It  seems  to  her  that  this  dis- 
cussion is  uncomfortable. 

The    father    and    daughter    exchange 
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looks,  and  then  as  Bertha  moves  farther 
off  the  young  lady  speaks. 

"  So  very  strange  to  be  travelling  alone." 

"  Too  young,  and  too  pretty,"  says  the 
father.     "  She  has  wonderfully  good  eyes." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  they  are  too  large, 
I  think,  and  she  stares  in  such  a  wild, 
dreamy  way  with  them.  I  thought " — with 
a  slight  giggle — "that  she  might  be  an 
escaped  lunatic." 

"  No,  really — she  has  a  strange  man- 
ner." The  clergyman  has  such  reliance 
on  his  daughter's  judgment  that  he 
shrinks  involuntarily  when  Bertha  comes 
back  to  the  table. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Rome  ?"  she  sajrs, 
shyly.  They  are  cold,  unsympathising 
people,  but  the  poor  child  thinks  they  are 
some  safeguard,  and  she  shrinks  from  her 
loneliness. 

"  To  Rome  ?"  The  clergyman  stares 
at  her.  "  Oh,  no !  Are  you  going  to 
Rome  all  by  yourself,  young  lady  ?" 

He  looks  at  her  as  if  he  thought  of 
hindering  her  journey,  and  Bertha's  cou- 
rage comes  back. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  my  father.  He  is 
in  Rome,  and  he  is  in  great  trouble,  for 
my  aunt  is  dangerously  ill."  She  looks 
very  sorrowful.  "  I  am  going  to  inquire 
about  my  train,  I  so  fear  to  lose  it,  so  I 
must  say  good-by;  and  thank  you  for 
your  companionship." 

The  wooden  face  relaxes,  his  eyes  glis- 
ten, and  his  eyelashes  twitch  as  if  some 
unwelcome  moisture  were  near  them. 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  we 
need  not  part  here;  we  can  go  on  to 
Paris  together,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  of 
more  use  to  you  there  than  I  have  been 
here."  He  sends  an  appealing  look  at 
his  daughter,  as  if  to  ask  if  he  is  steering 
right.  Her  smile  is  colder,  more  fixed 
than  before,  but  in  answer  to  her  father's 
look  she  murmurs  something  that  sounds 
like  "Yes." 

Bertha's  pride  rouses. 

"Thank  you" — she  looks  gratefully  at 
the  clergyman — "but  I  won't  trouble  you." 
Then  she  holds  out  her  little  hand  to  him, 
and  curtseys  to  his  daughter. 

"  What  a  cold,  stiff  creature,"  she  thinks, 
when  they  have  parted  company;  "a 
woman  who  can  smile  at  everybody  has 
no  warmth  or  impulse  in  her.  She  smiles 
on  system ;  it  is  simply  a  part  of  her  out- 
ward behavior." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. — IN  ROME. 

The  mud  dashes  up  so  furiously  against 
the  windows  of  the  diligence* that  Bertha 
can  scarcely  see  out  of  them.  Till  now  the 
vehicle  has  jolted  painfully  over  a  paved 
causeway,  but  with  the  last  change  of  hones 
a  change  has  come  also  in  the  road.  It 
seems  to  Bertha  that  the  diligence  is  radng 
away  at  double  speed — ^the  horses  plungmg 
madly  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  die 
other. 

She  has  only  two  fellow-travellers;  one 
a  quiet,  self-contained  German,  who  looks 
like  an  artist,  and  does  not  utter  a  word, 
and  the  other  a  portly,  red-faced,  black- 
whiskered  Englishman,  with  every  acces- 
sory which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  a 
traveller,  and  all  fresh  and  bright,  and 
plainly  on  their  first  journey. 

Bertha  asks  timidly  if  any  view  can  be 
got  of  Rome  before  entering  the  city,  and 
she  looks  from  one  to  another  of  her  fellow- 
travellers.  The  German  smiles  at  her  kind- 
ly with  his  honest  eyes,  but  he  does  not 
answer;  the  Englishman  glances  down  at 
her  over  the  stiff  comers  of  his  high  shirt- 
collar,  with  a  look  that  sa3rs  plainly,  **  How 
young  you  are,  and  how  ignorant  never  to 
have  been  here  before."  In  reality  he  can- 
not answer  the  question,  but  he  says, 
rebukingly,  "  All  in  good  time." 

He  is  surprised  to  see  this  young,  half- 
fledged  creature  smile,  and  it  seems  to 
him  with  amusement. 

"  I  think,"  says  Bertha  to  herself^  "men 
like  this  are  made  to  amuse  one.  Why  are 
men  so  much  more  often  pompous  than 
women  are  ?  Women  seem  generally  to 
know  when  they  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous." 

Between  the  increasing  darkness— for 
they  are  now  in  a  narrow  kind  of  street, 
with  tall  buildings  on  each  side — and  the 
spatter  of  the  mud  it  is  difficult  to  see  any- 
thing in  a  few  minutes  more ;  but  still  she 
makes  out  enough  to  convince  her  that 
the  diligence  has  actually  entered  thedty. 

Up  and  down,  through  narrow,  daric 
streets,  they  jolt  finally  up  to  an  hotel, 
where  the  Englishman  and  his  baggage  are 
set  down.  Before  he  gets  out  he  asks 
Bertha  her  destination,  and  condescend- 
ingly informs  her  she  had  better  engage 
a  carriage  for  herself  and  her  luggage. 
He  then  dismounts  slowly,  expanding  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  d(^e  his  dutji 
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and  IS  entirely  absorbed  in  the  gathering 
together  of  his  abundant  properties. 

Rachel  Fraser  would  have  wondered  if 
she  had  seen  the  promptitude  with  which 
Bertha  made  her  arrangements.  More 
than  half  of  her  helplessness  has  arisen 
from  want  of  observation  and  self-reliance. 
Till  this  journey  she  has  never  been  called 
on  to  act  for  herself;  she  has  travelled  so 
incessantly  that  little  of  any  interest  has 
occurred  to  distract  her  thoughts  from  her 
anxiety,  and  now  the  sense  of  being  so 
near  those  she  loves  gives  her  fresh 
courage. 

In  her  joy  it  is  difficult  to  realise  Aunt 
Sophy's  danger. 

It  is  lighter  now  she  is  in  a  wider  street, 
though  this  also  seems  full  of  mud,  for 
there  has  been  heavy  rain  in  the  morning, 
and  she  sees  that  her  vehicle  stops  in  front 
of  a  gateway.  The  gates  are  open,  and  so 
is  the  door.  On  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  gateway,  and  before  Bertha  can  alight, 
first  one  female  head  and  then  another, 
and  then  another,  peep  out,  and  then 
comes  a  chorus  of  vociferous  welcome.  A 
portly,  middle-aged  dame  waddles  forward 
and  bids  the  signorina  welcome. 

Bertha  has  had  small  intercourse  with 
natives  since  her  arrival  in  Italy,  and  now 
as  two  plump  black-eyed  girls  come  and 
cluster  round  her,  chattering  like  a  pair  of 
parrots  in  fluent  Italian,  she  feels  half 
strange,  half  amused. 

"  Silence  there,  Carlotta."  The  mother 
does  not  interfere  till  her  daughters'  tongues 
have  outrun  her  own — "  I  am  ashamed  to 
see  you  gabbling  here  when  there  is  up- 
stairs the  poor  signor  who  knows  nothing." 

One  of  the  girls,  the  noisiest  as  it  seems 
to  Bertha,  darts  off  through  the  side  door, 
and  the  landlady  invites  Bertha  to  follow 
her  up-stairs. 

She  carries  a  quaint-shaped  oil-lamp, 
but  it  is  still  very  dark  in  the  narrow 
entrance,  and  up  the  stone  staircase. 

Carlotta  stands  at  the  top  holding 
another  lamp,  which  sheds  a  feeble  light 
round  her.  But  it  is  enough  for  Bertha ;  in 
the  faint  glimmer  she  sees  the  door  behind 
the  Roman  girl  open,  and  her  father  comes 
forward  to  meet  her. 

In  an  instant  she  pushes  past  Carlotta 
and  her  lamp,  and  flings  both  arms  round 
her  father's  neck,  kissing  him  so  fervently 
that  she  draws  forth  a  little  chorus  of  ap- 
plause from  the  signora  and  her  daughters. 

And  then  all  her  strength  leaves  her ; 


she  bursts  into  tears  and  sobs  ^o  passionate- 
ly, still  clinging  tightly  to  her  father,  that 
Mr.  Williams  leads  her  gently  into  the 
room  whence  he  came,  and  closes  the  door 
on  the  sympathising  group  outside.  Mr. 
Williams  does  not  question  Bertha  about 
her  fatigue.  He  is  too  absorbed  in  grief 
and  anxiety  to  realise  that  there  is  anything 
extraordinary  in  the  girl's  rapid  solitary 
journey,  and  the  sight  of  her  father  stirs  up 
feeling  and  remembrance  so  strongly  that 
all  her  little  troubles  and  adventures  roll 
away  from  Bertha  like  a  cloud.  She  only 
feels  that  she  has  never  loved  him  so  dear- 
ly, never  felt  so  much  power  of  showing  her 
love. 

"  Can  I  sec  her  ?"  she  says,  softly  kissing 
her  father's  hand,  as  she  holds  it  between 
hers. 

Mr.  Williams  sighs  deeply;  he  moves 
his  hand  with  a  sort  of  despair. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  can  see  her;  but  oh, 
Bertha,  she  will  never  know  either  of  us 
again." 

He  draws  his  hand  abruptly  out  of  his 
daughter's,  and  sitting  down  in  the  nearest 
chair,  covers  his  face  with  it.  Bertha 
has  never  seen  a  man  so  moved;  she 
grows  frightened,  and  then,  when  she  hears 
a  hard,  choking  sob,  she  feels  sudden- 
ly strong  and  brave.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  Bertha  realises  that  which  is  surely 
the  most  blessed  feeling  in  a  woman's  Hfe — 
a  sense  of  power  to  be  of  use. 

She  waits  patiently  till  her  father  grows 
calmer,  and  then  she  moves  towards  the 
door. 

He  looks  up  at  this  and  rouses. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear,  and  then 
you  must  have  something  to  eat.  Dear 
me  I  I  forgot  you  have  been  travelling  all 
day !" 

"  Yes,"  says  Bertha,  simply — she  does 
not  add  all  night,  too,  and  yesterday. 
"  But  mayn't  I  go  to  her  ?" 

He  led  the  way  to  a  door  where  he  did 
not  knock ;  he  opened  it  and  passed  in. 
Bertha  followed  into  a  hushed  room,  faint 
with  a  sense  of  closed  windows.  A  lamp 
burned  on  a  table  near  the  bed,  and  Bertha 
looked  with  shrinking,  fiightened  eyes. 
She  was  surprised  to  see  so  little  change 
in  the  loved  face.  The  profile  was  a  little 
sharper ;  the  lips  more  compressed.  But 
Aunt  Sophy  looked  more  as  if  she  were 
sleeping  and  teased  by  some  painful  dream 
than  as  if  she  were  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
There  was  a  tinge  of  color  yet  on  the 
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delicate  face,  only  the  liand  lying  outside 
the  coverlet  was  too  waxen  for  life.  Bertha 
could  think  of  her  father  only  when  she 
was  alone  with  him,  but  this  sight  over- 
came her  selfi^estraint.  She  knelt  down, 
buried  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking — sob- 
bed until  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  waken 
the  patient  sufferer  lying  so  near  her.  But 
Aunt  Sophy  took  no  heed ;  she  did  not 
even  move  a  finger  of  the  transparent  hand 
which  lay  on  the  coverlet. 

But  the  girl's  sorrow  did  not  move  her 
father  as  her  sympathy  moved  him ;  that 
had  come  as  Such  a  new  and  unlooked-for 
relief  from  the  anxiety  and  unusual  cares 
which  have  been  forced  on  him  during 
those  last  days,  that  it  unmanned  him. 

He  came  up  to  his  sobbing  child  and 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  As  he  did 
this  the  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  a  man 
came  in  with  a  tread  like  a  cat. 

Bertha  got  up  quickly,  and  looked 
ashamed  of  herself  as  her  father  presented 
her  to  Doctor  Upoli. 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  patient  and 
felt  her  pulse;  then  he  went  out  again, 
glancing  at  the  father  and  daughter  to 
follow  him. 

Bertha  could  not  make  out  his  face  in 


the  sick-room,  but  there  were  lights  nov 
in  her  father's  sitting-foom,  and  she  took  a 
good  look  at  the  doctor.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  very  stout,  with  large  tound 
brown  eyes,  over  which  the  eyelids  droqwd 
and  fitted  tightly,  his  loose  wrinkled  brovn 
skin  was  especially  brown  round  the  ms, 
his  hair  was  very  short  and  grizaed. 
Doctor  Upoli  was  not  handsome,  but  he 
had  a  genial  happy  face  and  a  very  gar- 
rulous tongue. 

"  Ah !  signor  mio/'  he  looked  keenly  at 
Bertha,  and  at  once  saw  her  fatigue  in  her 
face,  '^  this  is  the  signorina  your  daughter; 
the  signorina,"  he  pointed  to  a  chair,  • 
"should  repose  herself,  for  it  is  a  long 
journey  from  here  to  London,  and  it  is 
possible,"  he  looked  inquisitively  from  die 
father  to  the  daughter,  <'  that  the  signorina 
has  travelled  farther  than  from  London. 
The  signorina  should  be  in  her  bed.  Car- 
lotta  or  her  sister  will  watch  beside  the 
signora,  and  they  will  awaken  the  signor 
and  the  signorina  too  if  there  is  necessity; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  awakened." 
And  though  he  longed  to  stay  and  talk  to 
Bertha,  whose  face  roused  his  interest, 
compassion  overcame  his  curiosity,  and 
he  said  good  night  and  departed. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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As  far  back  as  1868  the  deportation  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  had  challenged 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government. 
It  was  known  that  one  of  our  Australian 
colonies,  Queensland,  was  regularly  import- 
ing labor  from  the  Pacific  for  plantation 
work ;  and  though  there  were  few  instances 
— we  believe  only  one  well  authenticated — 
of  these  natives  being  treated  with  neglect 
on  a  Queensland  station,  it  was  notorious 
that  they  were  not  all  there  voluntarily, 
but  that  many  had  been  enticed  on  board 
the  vessels  and  forcibly  deported.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  the  actual  procuring  of 
labor,  the  trade  was  kidnapping.  The 
Queensland  Legislature,  to  their  credit, 
stepped  in  and  passed  an  act  to  regulate 
Polynesian  labor.  Since  then  the  traffic 
has  been  carried  on  as  free  from  abuses  as 
may  be.  We  use  the  qualification  advised- 
ly; for  though  we  rise  from  a  perusal  of 
the  voluminous  blue-books  on  the  subject, 
with  a   conviction  that  Queensland  has 


purged  herself  from  the  odium  of  a  slave 
state,  we  maintain  that  no  regulations  can 
control  the  procuring  of  coolie  -labor. 
No  one  who  considers  the  hundreds  of 
islands  scattered  about  the  Pacific,  the 
various  dialects  and  languages,  the  powers 
of  the  chiefs  over  the  tribes,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  agents  treating  with  the  chieis, 
will  imagine  that  the  Kansdca  always 
comes  on  board  snA  sponte^  or  understands 
the  nature  of  the  agreement  he  signs. 

With  the  Queensland  legal  labor  traf- 
fic, howevfcr,  we  are  not  at  present  con- 
cerned. But  in  drawing  the  picture  we 
propose  of  the  murder,  fraud,  outrageSi' 
and  piracy  of  the  South  Pacific  slave 
trade,  we  are  anxious  to  do  Queensland 
the  justice  she  is  entitled  to.  Her  Govern- 
ment places  a  paid  agent  on  board  each 
vessel  employed  between  tlie  islands  and 
the  colony,  as  a  check  upon  decoying  and 
kidnapping,  and  has  met  the  overtures  of 
the  Home  Government  by  undertaking 
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the  cost  of  prosecutions  brotlght  by  im- 
perial cruisers  before  their  Supreme  Court. 
Apart  and  distinct  from  Queensland, 
another  community,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pacific,  was  crying  out  for  the  importation 
of  labor.  • 

In  1859,  Mr.  Pritchard,  H.M.  Consul  in 
Fiji,  came  to  England  to  communicate  the 
cession  by  the  King  Cacoban  (Thakom- 
ban,  Thaicoban)  to  her  Majesty  of  the  Fiji 
Islands.  What  he  offered  was  the  actual 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  group,  ratified 
by  all  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council 
The  Government  thereupon  despatched 
Col.  Smythe,  R.A.,  and  Dr.  Berthold 
Seemann,  a  name  well  known  to  botanists, 
to  investigate  on  the  spot.  Colonel 
Smythe  reported,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  several  naval  officers  who  had 
served  in  those  waters,  that  annexation  was 
not  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  assert- 
ting  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
King  to  carry  out  his  engagements — an 
assertion  which  we  can  find  nothing  in  the 
records  of  the  mission  to  warrant.  The 
Government  acted  upon  this  report,  and 
Capt.  Jenkins,  in  H.M.S.  Miranda^  was  or- 
dered to  Fiji  to  communicate  the  decision. 
Fiji  was  left  to  follow  its  own  devices,  and 
work  out  its  own  salvation,  with,  we  may 
well  add,  fear  and  trembling.  Meanwhile 
it  was  gradually  attracting  to  its  shores  a 
population,  mixed  indeed,  but  mainly 
drawn  from  the  Australian  continent. 
Some  were  undoubtedly  men  of  genuine 
enterprise,  drawn  by  the  promise  of  success- 
ful cotton-planting ;  but  the  majority  were 
the  waifs  and  strays,  the  Bohemians  of 
Australia,  many  of  them  bankrupt  in  name 
and  fortune.  On  December  31st,  187 1, 
the  number  of  white  residents  had  reached 
2,040,  scattered  over  several  islands,  whUe 
the  native  population  was  rated  146,000. 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  since. 

In  1864  the  Europeans  in  Fiji,  in  need 
of  labor  for  their  cotton-growing,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  New  Hebrides  as  a 
source  of  supply.  In  1867  the  New  He- 
brides missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  furnished  a  statement  to 
the  Synod  in  Scotland,  which  very  circum- 
stantially sought  to  prove  the  native  traffic 
was  simply  a  slave-trade.  Readers  will, 
according  to  their  bias,  attach  more  or 
less  credence  to  the  assertions  of  mission- 
aries. Where  these  latter  encounter  traders 
and  settlers  on  the  same  semi-barbarous 
soil,  jealousies  will  exist  and  counter-accu- 


sations be  bandied ;  and  the  Pacific  has 
proved  no  exception.  Admiral  Guillain, 
the  Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  stated  to 
Captain  Palmer,  of  H.M.S.  Rosarioy  that 
the  missionaries  at  the  Loyalty  Islands 
connived  at  the  kidnapping,  and  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  natives.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  Captain  Palmer  ascertained  that  be- 
tween May,  1865,  and  June,  1868,  a  brisk 
trade  in  natives  had  been  carried  on  by 
British  vessels. 

By  August,  1869,  Lord  Clarendon  had 
grounds  to  write  :  "  A  slave-trade  with  the  • 
South  Sea  Islands  is  gradually  being  es- 
tablished by  British  speculators  for  the 
benefit  of  British  settlers.  .  .  .  Re- 
ports of  entry  are  evaded,  fictitious  sales  of 
vessels  are  made,  kidnapping  is  audacious- 
ly practised.  ...  An  intolerable  re- 
sponsibility will  be  thrown  upon  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  if  the  present  state  of 
things  as  regards  the  introduction  of  im- 
migrants into  the  Fiji  islands  is  allowed." 

Bishop  Patteson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Sydney,  writes  (1868):  "I  am  very 
anxious  as  to  what  I  may  find  going  on, 
for  I  have  conclusive  moral  (though,  per- 
haps, not  legal)  proof  of  very  disgraceful 
and  cruel  proceedings  on  the  part  of  tra- 
ders kidnapping  natives  and  selling  them 
to  the  French  in  New  Caledonia  and  in 
Fiji,  and,  I  am  informed,  in  Queensland. 
Whatever  excuses  may  be  (and  have 
been)  made  as  to  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive at  the  hand  of  the  planters,  and  the 
protection  they  may  have  from  a  consul 
when  landed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
supervision  is  exercised  over  the  traders 
at  the  islands.  All  statements  of  *  con- 
tracts'  made  with  wild  native  men  are 
simply  false.  The  parties  don't  know  how 
to' speak  to  each  other,  and  no  native 
could  comprehend  the  (civilized)  idea  of 
a  *  contract'  One  or  two  friendly  men, 
who  have  been  on  board  these  vessels 
(not  in  command),  and  were  horrified  at 
what  they  saw,  have  kindly  warned  me 
to  be  on  my  guard,  as  they  may  retaliate 
(who  can  say  unjustly  or  unreasonably, 
from  their  point  of  view  ?)  upon  the  firet 
white  men  they  see,  connecting  them  natu- 
rally with  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime." 

The  existence  of  a  systematic  slave-trade 
was  established  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
rapid  increase  of  white  settlers,  and  the 
demand  for  black  labor,  were  alike  favo- 
rable to  the  **  blackbird-catching,"  as  the 
term  goes,  in  the  South  Seas.    The  mar- 
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ket  was  expanding,  and  the  article  rising 

*  in  value.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  nefa- 
rious traffic  would  be  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  means  employed  for  catching  the 
natives,  or  squeamish  as  to  their  treatment 
on  shipboard.  Murder  was  added  to  man- 
stealing.  The  horrors  of  the  trade  were 
increased  by  native  reprisals.  Massacre 
was  the  only  return  these  savages  could 
make  for  the  blessings  of  contact  with  the 
European  trader:  and  on  Sept.  28,  187 1, 

•  at  the  island  of  Nukapu,  Swallow  group, 
John     Coleridge    Patteson,     Missionary 

••  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  paid  the  debt  his 
Countrymen  had  incurred,  and  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  that  noble  man  and  his 
noble  work.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  to  be  introduced  iicnapipyov.  But 
no  record  of  the  South  Sea  slavery  would 
be  complete  if  it  did  not  mention,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  story  of  its  greatest  victim. 

Great  as  was  the  shock  caused  by  the 
news  of  the  Bishop's  murder,  and  irrepa- 
rable as  seemed  the  loss,  a  more  fitting 
end  could  not  have  been  found  to  close 
such  a  life.  We  doubt  if  his  life,  if  pro- 
longed, could  have  wrought  so  much  good 
as  his  death.  No  one  in  the  Australian 
and  Pacific  Seas  affects  to  question  that  it 
was  the  result  of  the  kidnapping  and  mur- 
dering which  had  been  going  on  unchecked 
in  the  Melanesian  group.  Those  who 
know  the  Pacific,  know  that  revenge  is  a 
religious  duty  binding  upon  the  whole 
tribe,  and  threatening  every  member  of 
the  wrongdoer's  tribe.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Bishop's  murder  prove  it  to 
have  been  a  premeditated,  pre-arranged 
act,  executed  for  tribal  reasons,  without 
personal  animosity  against  the  victim. 
The  body  was  unmutilated  save  by  the 
-death-stroke,  and  it  was  placed  in  a  canoe 
that  it  might  float  back  to  his  own 
people. 

It  now  remains  to  sketch  the  practices 
of  the  traders  in  procuring  labor,  and  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  voyage.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  credit  of  our  country- 
men in  Australia,  fortunately  for  the  case 
we  desire  to  state,  we  have  no  need  to 
cite  "  missionary  yams,"  nor  quote  from  a 
volume  which  contains  such  unwarranted 
aspersions  of  the  New  South  Wales  au- 
thorities as  Captain   Palmer's  "Kidnap- 


ping in  the  "South  Seas."*  Nor  have  we 
very  far  back  to  travel  in.  point  of  time. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  1872,  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  at  Sydney,  Joseph 
Armstrong,  James  Clancy,  S.  M*Carthy, 
William  Turner,  George  Woods,  Jolm 
Bennett,  Thomas  Shields,  and  Augiistus 
Shiegott  were  charged  with  having,  on  the 
20th  February,  1872,  on  board  a  British 
vessel  called  the  Gzr/,  unlawfully  assaulted, 
beaten,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  a  man 
named  Jage,  the  said  prisoners  beiug  mas- 
ter and  part  of  the  crew  of  the  said  vessel 
On  the  following  day  Armstrong  (the  cap- 
tain) and  Dowden  were  tried  for  murder 
on  the  high  seas.  Clancy,  McCarthy, 
Turner,  Woods,  and  Shiegott  were  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  imprisonment,  Aim- 
strong  and  Dowden  to  death.  When  the 
news  reached  Melbourne,  the  Victorian 
Government  at  once  put  their  police  in  mo- 
tion to  arrest  any  persons  in  Victoria  who 
might  be  implicated.  Two  men,  Messrs. 
H.  C.  Mount  and  Morris,  were  arrested, 
brought  before  the  Police-court  on  De- 
cember 5th,  and  committed  for  trial  on 
the  capital  charge.  On  the  19th  and  2otli 
they  stood  their  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
before  the  Chief  Justice,  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter being  returned.  From  the  evi- 
dence given  in  the  respective  courts,  we 
shall  construct  a  narrative  of  the  case. 

On  June  8th,  187 1,  the  brig  Carl\t^ 
Melbourne  for  Leonka,  Fiji.  Her  owner, 
Dr.  James  Patrick  Murray,  sailed  as  super- 
cargo. On  arrival,  having  changed  her 
captain  and  crew,  she  started  on  her  first 
kidnapping  expedition  in  Western  Poly- 
nesia, returning  to  Fiji  to  dispose  of  her 
labor.  On  a  second  voyage  Dr.  Murray 
was  attacked  by  serious  illness,  and  brought 
to  death's  door.     Whether  from  genuine 


*  Lord  Kimberley,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Bel- 
more  of  8th  January,  1872,  writes  :  "I  request 
that  your  lordship  will  inform  Mr.  Robertson 
that,  in  my  opinion,  his  statement  completely 
exonerates  the  Government  of  the  Colony  from 
the  charges  brought  against  them  by  Captain 
Palmer  in  the  work  in  question.!'  Captain  Palm- 
er, in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
27th  January,  1872,  withdraws  all  the  expressions 
complained  of,  '*  and  I  have  only  to  add  that  the 
paragraphs  alluded  to  shall  be  expunged  if  my 
Dook  should  go  through  another  edition. "  Bnt 
the  book  may  not  reach  a  second  edition,  and 
many  who  have  taken  their  impressions  from  the 
first  will  not  see  the  Parliamentary  correspon- 
dence from  which  we  quote.  The  best  catise  is 
damaged  by  such  intemperate  zeal. 
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repentance,  remorse,  or  sheer  fright  at  the 
prospect  of  death,  on  the  return  of  the 
Carl  to  Leonka,  Dr.  Murray,  the  instiga- 
tor and  principal  of  the  bloody  deeds  we 
have  to  relate,  disclosed  the  secrets  of  the 
voyage  to  Mr.  Marsh,  British  consul,  who 
admitted  him  Queen's  evidence,  and  gave 
him  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  to  be  his 
protection  in  Sydney.  The  New  Steuth 
Wales  Government  felt  bound  to  abide  by 
this  action  of  the  consul,  and  Dr.  Murray 
was  admitted  "  approver,"  and  formed  the 
principal  witness  in  the  case.  In  Victoria, 
Matthias  Devescote,  one  of  the  crew,  who 
was  arrested  on  the  same  charge  as  Mount 
and  Morris,  was  accepted  as  Queen's  evi- 
dence. We  have  no  need  to  add  to  the 
liorrors  of  the  picture  by  any  heightening 
of  the  colors.  No  descriptive  language 
based  upon  the  evidence  could  leave  half 
such  an  impression  as  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished disclosures  of  the  agents  who  told 
the  tale  of  their  own  deeds. 

James  Patrick  Murray  deposed:  "I 
am  a  medical  man.  I  was  part  owner 
of  the  British  ship  Carl^  sailing  under  Brit- 
ish colors.  I  was  first  residing  at  Mel- 
bourne. We  left  Melbourne  for  Leonka, 
with  passengers,  on  a  cotton-plantation 
speculation  .  ,  .  We  tried  to  get  labor  in 
a  legitimate  way,  but  without  success.  The 
next  island  we  went  to  was  Palma,  and 
there  we  tried  to  get  labor  by  that  again ; 
we  were,  however,  not  able  to  capture  the 
natives  at  that  island.  One  of  the  passengers 
(Mr.  Mount),  dressed  as  a  missionary  ^at- 
tempted to  lure  the  natives  on  boards  but 

it  failed We  went  on  to  several 

islands,  and  captured  the  natives,  general- 
ly by  breaking  or  upsetting  theu:  canoes, 
and  by  getting  the  natives  out  of  the  water 
into  which  they  were  plunged.  We  broke 
up  the  canoes  by  throwing  pig-iron  into 
them.  The  passengers  used  to  pick  up 
the  natives,  and  used  sometimes  to  hit 
them  on  the  head,  in  the  water,  with 
clubs,  or  with  sling-shot  when  they  dived 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  And  so  on  from 
island  to  island.  In  a  short  time  we  had 
about  eighty  natives  on  board.  ...  On  the 
1 2  th  or  13th  September  there  was  a  disturb- 
ance during  the  night On  the  fol- 
lowing night  it  commenced  again,  and  the 
man  on  the  watch  fired  a  pistol  over  the 
hatchway,  and  shouted,  to  frighten  them, 
as  on  the  previous  night  Other  methods 
were  tried  to  quiet  them,  but  all  the  meth- 
ods failed;  the  men  below  (natives)  appear- 


ed to  be  breaking  down  the  bunks,  and 
with  the  poles  so  obtained  they  armed  them- 
selves, as  with  spears,  and  fiercely  attack- 
ed the  main  hatchway. .  They  endeavored 
to  force  up  the  main  hatchway  with  their 
poles.  The  row  now  appeared  to  have 
started  in  a  fight  between  the  quiet 
natives  and  the  wild  ones.  Most  of  the 
wild  ones  were  battering  at  the  hatch. 
The  attempts  to  pacify  the  men  below 
having  failed,  the  crew  commenced  to 
fire  on  them.  The  firing  was  kept  up 
most  of  the  night.  I  think  every  one  on 
board  was  more  or  less  engaged  in  firing 
down  the  hold.  .  .  .  During  the  night,  by 
way  of  directing  aim,  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of 
the  passengers,  threw  lights  down  into  the 
hold."  At  daylight  it  appeared  "there 
were  about  sixteen  badly  wounded  and 
above  eight  or  nine  slightly.  In  the  hold 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  blood  with  the 
dead  bodies.  The  dead  men  were  at 
once  thrown  overboard.  The  sixteen 
badly  wounded  were  also  thrown  over- 
board  I   saw  that   the   men    so 

thrown  overboard  were  alive.  We  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  land.  Some  were  tied 
by  the  legs  and  by  the  hands." 

R.  Wilson,  a  passenger,  corroborated 
Murray's  witness  in  the  main. 

George  Heath,  a  seaman,  gave  evidence 
not  so  favorable  to  Murray,  as  that 
miscreant  had  suppressed  certain ,  facts. 
On  the  night  of  the  disturbance  "  saw  Dr. 
Murray  with  a  musket  in  his  hand  singing 
the  song  'Marching  through  Georgia.'  At 
daylight  a  party  went  into  the  fore  hatch 
and  fired  in  amongst  the  natives.  Believ- 
ed it  was  Murray  and  another  man  now 
in  Leonka." 

We  must  not  omit  that  the  poor 
wretches  who  were  not  butchered,  were, 
on  their  way  to  Leonka,  taught  to  hold 
up  theu:  fingers  and  to  say  **  three  yam," 
meaning  three  years,  as  though  they  had 
agreed  to  give  three  years'  service. 

On  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  warder  in 
the  Sidney  gaol  found  a  log  of  the  cruise. 
We  give  some  specimens. 

^^  Monday,  15M  yanuaty  {iSj 2).  Got 
five  men  down  in  the  forecasde  threading 
beads,  and  hauled  the  ladder  up.  .  Five 
more  were  laid  hold  of  on  deck  and 
shoved  down  in  the  hold.  The  ship  was 
then  got  under  way  for  Santo. — yanuary 
22.  At  night  in  the  first  watch,  one  of  the 
stolen  blacks  slipped  over  the  rail :  whether 
he    fetched   the  land  or  was  drowned, 
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I  don't  know. — February  4.  Got  under 
way,  and  went  closer  in  shore.  This  day 
stole  twelve  natives — four  women  and 
eight  men.  One  woman  came  oflf  to  give 
them  warning  and  she  got  nailed. — Feb- 
ruary 9.  Stole  four  men.  Three  swam  for 
the  reef.  Lowered  boats  and  picked 
them  up.  Kept  one.  The  other  two  were 
old  men.  Took  them  on  shore,  and  three 
came  on  board  to  take  canoe  on  shore, 
and  were  kept  on  board.  However  they 
got  two  women  for  the  old  man. — February 
27.  Mem.  of  Malgrave  Islanders  jump- 
ing overboard  and  fired  at. — March  5. 
Cook  going  to  clear  out,  but  brought  up 
quick  with  a  pistol,  after  which  he  went 
to  sleep."  But  we  need  not  multiply 
these  revelations. 

The  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of 
Mount  and  Morris  in  Melbourne  supplies 
some  particulars  not  elicited  in  the  Sydney 
trial,  and  we  shall  give  such  extracts  as 
appear  to  us  to  throw  additional  light  on 
the  incidents  of  this  iniquitous  slave- 
trade. 

Matthias  Devescote  deposed :  "  We  fit- 
ted up  the  hold  with  saplmgs.  When  I 
saw  that  the  poles  were  taken  in,  I  thought 
that  thepeari-fishing  expedition  was  cook- 
ed then,  but  it  was  too  late  to  back  out.  .  . 
I  heard  Dr.  Murray  say  (this  was  off  Pal- 
ma),  *  This  is  a  big  ship,  and  we  can  make 
it  pass  for  a  missionary  ship.  If  we  dis- 
guise ourselves  we  can  get  some  of  the 
natives  to  come  on  board,  and  then  can 
put  them  down  below.'  "  Another  witness 
will  supplement  this : — 

James  Fallon  deposed :  "  The  Captain 
and  Wilson  went  ashore.  The  former 
turned  a  coat  inside  out  and  put  it  on. 
Wilson  dressed  himself  in  an  unusual  way. 
Mick,  a  sailor,  put  on  a  blue  coat,  and  old 
Bob,  one  of  the  Kanakas,  put  something 
round  his  cap.  Mount  was  dressed  in  a 
long  red  shirt  and  smoking-cap,  but  he 
did  not  go  ashore.  They  said  they  would 
dress  like  missionaries.  Mount  got  up 
on  top  of  the  house  on  deck  and  walked 
about.  He  held  a  book  in  his  hand. 
The  ship  was  anchored  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  .  .  . 
Wilson  commenced  singing  *  Marching 
through  Georgia '  and  *  Wait  for  the  Tide.' 
Wilson  tore  out  some  of  the  leaves  of  a 
book  he  had  with  him  and  gave  them  to 
the  natives,  who  fell  upon  their  knees  be- 
fore he  commenced  to  sing.  They  were 
kneeling  down  all  round  him." 


Devescote  relates    when    the    canoes 
were  alongside :  "  I  had  heard   Murray 
say  to  the  captain  to  get  all  ready,  and  he 
would  give  the  word  of  command.  Murray 
said,  *  Are  you  ready.  Captain  ? '  and  he 
said  *  Yes,'  and  Murray  said,  *  When  I  say 
one — two — three,  let  the  men  jump  on 
the  canoes.'    This  was  done.    ...     Dr. 
Murray  would  say,  *  Are  you  ready  ?  Look 
out !  one — ^two — three,'  and  then  the  crew 
would  be    lowered    down,    the    canoes 
swamped,  and  the  men  thrown  into  the 
water.  .  .  .  The  natives  were  very  bruis- 
ed when  they  came  on  board,  and  the 
bilge-water  of  the  two  boats  was  mixed 
widi  blood.  .  .  .  Canoes   were    smashed 
again   as    usual."     On  the  night  of  the 
row  in  the  hold  he  saw  "  Scott,  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, Captain  Armstrong  and  others  firing 
down  into  the  hold.  ...  At  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  mate  raised  a  cry  that 
the  natives  had  charge  of  the  deck,  and 
Dr.  Murray  called  out,  *  Shoot  them,  shoot 
them ;  shoot  every  one  of  them.'     At  four 
o'clock  everything  was  quiet.  .  .  .    One 
of  the  crew  said,  *  Why,  there  is   not  a 
man  dead  in  the  hold,'  and  Mount  said 
*That  is  well.'      Dr.  Murray  put  down 
his  coffee  and  went  forward.     He  was  ab- 
sent about  five  minutes,  and  then  returned 
and    fetched  his  revolver.    The  second 
mate  got  an  inch  auger,  and  bored  some 
holes  in  the  bulkheads  of  the  fore-cabin, 
through  which  Dr.  Murray  fired.  .  .  .  The 
first  and  second    mates    fired    as    welL 
After  a  bit  Dr.  Murray  came  aft      Lewis, 
the  second  mate,  said,  *  What  would  peo- 
ple say  to  my  killing  twelve  niggers  before 
breakfast  ?  '     Dr.    Murray    replied,  *  My 
word,  that's  the  proper  way  to  pop  them 
off".'    Lewis  said,  *  That's  a  fine  plan  to  get 
at  them,'  meaning  the  holes    bored    in 
the  bulkhead."  The  throwing  over  of  the 
wounded  is  told — the  first,  a  boy,  wounded 
in  the  wrist,  bemg  pushed  overboard  by 
Murray.    The  dead  were  hauled  up  by  a 
bowline,   and  thrown  overboard — thirty- 
five.     The  hold  was  washed,  scrubbed, 
and  cleaned  up,  and  ultimately  whitewash- 
ed.    The  vessel  was  boarded  subsequent- 
ly by  an  officer  from  H.M.S.  Rosario^  but 
he  seems  to  have  leftf  satisfied.     Murray 
wanted  to  procure  more  labor,  but  after 
this  last  butchery  passengers  and  crew 
alike  refused  to  have  any  more  of  such 
work. 

,     The  consular  inspection  was  as  per- 
functory as  the  man-of-war's.    "We had 
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about  fifty  natives  when  we  reached 
Leonka.  Consul  March  then  came  on 
board  and  passed  these  natives.  He  ask- 
ed Lewis,  the  supercargo,  who  was  also 
second  mate,  how  he  got  the  natives.  Of 
course  Lewis  swore  he  got  them  in  a  pro- 
per manner.  The  consul  asked  Lewis  if 
the  natives  could  answer  to  their  names, 
and  Lewis  said  *  Yes.'  *  Then,'  said  the 
consul,  *  will  you  swear  you  got  these  men 
by  right    means  ? '     *  Yes,'    said    Lewis. 

*  How    long  were  they    engaged    for  ?  * 

*  Three  years,'  said  Lewis.  One  of  the 
niggers  was  then  called,  and  asked  by  the 
supercargo  *  How  long?*  How  many 
yams  ? '  The  poor  innocent  nigger  held 
up  three  fingers  and  said,  *  Three  fellow 
yams.'  The  consul  then  said  the  men 
were  passed,  and  that  was  all  the  inquiry 
he  had  made.  Lewis  was  the  interpreter. 
There  was  no  other."  This  is  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  auger-hole  butchery. 
Could  this  farce  be  exceeded  ? 

We  have  selected  the  latest  and  best 
authenticated  case  of  slavery  in  the  South 
Seas.  But  these  atrocities  have  been  paral- 
leled within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
Carl  brig  is  no  singular  offender.  Two 
points,  however,  are  prominently  brought 
out  by  this  case — the  uselessness  of  our 
war-ships  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
traffic  by  overhauling  and  examining  the 
labor-vessels,  and  the  farce  of  consular  in- 
spection. The  Gzr/was  boarded  from 
H.lJt.S.  Rosario^  not  long  after  the  massa- 
cre, and  no  suspicion  excited  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  massacre  were  examined  by 
Consul  March,  If  the  examination  was  as 
superficial  as  stated  in  evidence,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  such  a  humbug  and  sham 
left  the  natives  where  it  found  them.  The 
regulation  of  this  traffic  is  a  myth.  Con- 
sul March  has  swelled  the  blue-books 
with  the  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
system  l\e  has  planned  for  preventing  the 
abuses  of  the  trade ;  and  he  has  shown  us 
his  practical  working  of  them. 

The  only  satisfactory  regulation  is  total 
suppression.  Total  suppression  is  the  duty 
of  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  only  one  way 


to  do  it — viz.,  to  convert  the  Fiji  Islands 
into  a  British  colony,  'The  situation  at 
present  is  full  of  diffliculties  awaiting  solu- 
tion. King  Cacoban  has  blessed  his  sub- 
jects with  a  Constitution,  and  a  responsible 
Ministry  of  seven — ^five  of  whom  are  whites 
— a  Legislature,  and  a  Chief  Justice.  A 
large  number  of  British  subjects  have  pro- 
tested against  the  establishment  of  the  Go- 
vernment there,  and  have  announced  their 
determination  to  resist  it,  on  the  ground 
that  British  subjects,  who  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  white  population,  cannot 
form  themselves  into  a  separate  nation. 
Lord  Kimberley  has  directed  Colonial  Go- 
vernors to  deal  with  it  as  a  de  facto  Govern- 
ment. The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
have  advised  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment may  interfere  with  the  acts  of  British 
subjects  within  Fiji,  and  that  British  sub- 
jects beyond  the  hmits  of  the  new  state, 
not  yet  duly  recognized,  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  citizens  of  the  new  state.  Mean- 
while, the  British  •  consul  declines  to  give 
any  official  recognition  to  this  Government, 
and  according  to  the  complaint  of  the  lead- 
ing member  of  Cacoban's  Cabinet,  opposes 
it  in  every  way,  thwarts  and  impedes  its 
every  action,  and  encourages  resistance  to 
its  authority. 

If  England  would  boldly  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Fijis,  we  should  very 
shortly  witness  the  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  the  cessation  of  the  native  feuds, 
the  civilization  and  settlement  of  the 
islands,  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the 
British  subject  Had  she  accepted  the 
offer  made  her  in  1859,  the  South  Seas 
might  have  been  spared  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  British  man-steal- 
ers.  The  bulk  of  the  white  population 
would  now  gladly  see  her  assume  the 
sovereignty.  Neither  Cacoban  nor  his 
natives  can  feel  very  strongly  about  their 
Constitution  or  the  Ministry  of  the  day ; 
and  the  Pacific  Islanders  would  find  estab- 
lished in  their  midst  a  power  which  would 
protect  right  by  might. — Mactnillan's  Ma- 
gazine, 
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BALLIOL     SCHOLARS. 
1840-43. 

A  REMEMBRANCE. 
BY  PROF.  J.  C.  SHAIRP. 

I. 

Within  the  ancient  College-gate  I  passed, 

Looked  round  once  more  upon  the  well-known  square 
Change  had  been  busy  since  I  saw  it  last, 

Replacing  crumbled  walls  by  new  and  fair; 
The  old  chapel  gone — a  roof  of  statelier  show 
Soared  high — I  wondered  if  it  sees  below 

As  pure  heart-worship,  as  confiding  prayer. 

II. 

But  though  walls,  chapel,  garden,  all  are  changed, 
And  through  these  courts  quick  generations  fleet, 

There  are  \vhom  still  I  see -round  table  ranged. 
In  chapel  snowy-stoled  for  matins  meet; 

Though  many  faces  since  have  come  and  gone, 

Changeless  in  memory  these  still  live  on, 
A  Scholar  brotherhood,  high-souled  and  complete. 

III. 

From  old  foundations  where  the  nation  rears 

Her  darlings,  came  that  flower  of  England's  youth, 

And  here  in  latest  teens,  or  riper  years. 
Stood  drinking  in  all  nobleness  and  truth. 

By  streams  of  Isis  'twas  a  fervid  time,  • 

When  zeal  and  young  devotion  held  their  prime. 
Whereof  not  unreceptive  these  in  sooth. 


IV. 

The  voice  that  weekly  from  St.  Mary's  spake, 

As  from  the  unseen  world  oracular, 
Strong  as  another  Wesley,  to  re-wake 

The  sluggish  heart  of  England,  near  and  far. 
Voice  so  intense  to  win  men,  or  repel. 
Piercing  yet  tender,  on  these  spirits  fell. 

Making  them  other,  higher  than  they  were. 

V. 

Foremost  one  stood,  with  forehead  high  and  broad, — 
Sculptor  ne'er  moulded  grander  dome  of  thought, — 

Beneath  it,  eyes  dark-lustred  rolled  and  glowed, 
Deep  wells  of  feeling  where  the  full  soul  wrought; 

Yet  lithe  of  limb,  and  strong  as  shepherd  boy. 

He  roamed  the  wastes  and  drank  the  mountain  joy, 
To  cool  a  heart  too  cruelly  distraught 
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VI. 

The  voice  that  from  St.  Mary's  thrilled  the  hour, 
He  could  not  choose  but  let  it  in,  though  loath; 

Yet  a  far  other  voice  with  earlier  power 

Had  touched  his  soul  and  won  his  first  heart-troth, 

In  school-days  heard,  not  far  from  Avon's  streaip: 

Anon  there  dawned  on  him  a  wilder  dream. 

Opening  strange  tracts  of  thought  remote  from  both. 

VII. 

All  travail-pangs  of  thought  too  soon  he  knew. 
All  currents  felt,  that  shake  these  anxious  years, 

Striving  to  walk  to  tender  conscience  true, 
And  bear  his  load  alone,  nor  vex  his  peers. 

From  these,  alas!  too  soon  he  moved  apart; 

Sprrowing  they  saw  him  go,  with  loyal  heart, 
Such  heart  as  greatly  loves,  but  more  reveres. 

VIII. 

Away  o'er  Highland  Bens  and  glens,  away 

He  roamed,  rejoicing  without  let  or  bound. 
And,  yearning  still  to  vast  America, 

A  simpler  life,  more  freedom,  sought,  not  found. 
Now  the  world  -listens  to  his  lone  soul-songs ; 
But  he,  for  all  its  miseries  and  wrongs 

Sad  no  more,  sleeps  beneath  Italian  ground. 

IX. 

Beside  that  elder  scholar  one  there  stood. 
On  Sunday  mornings  'mid  the  band  white-stoled. 

As  deep  of  thought,  but  chastened  more  of  mood, 
Devout,  affectionate,  and  humble-souled. 

There,  as  he  stood  in  chapel,  week  by  week, 

Lines  of  deep  feeling  furrowed  down  his  cheek 
Lent  him,  even  then,  an  aspect  strangely  old. 

Not  from  the  great  foundations  of  the  land. 

But  from  a  wise  and  learned  father's  roof. 
His  place  he  won  amid  that  scholar  band. 

Where  finest  gifts  of  mind  were  put  to  proof; 
And  if  some  things  he  missed  which  great  schools  teadh, 
More  precious  traits  he  kept,  beyond  their  reach, — 

Shy  traits  that  rougher  world  had  scared  aloof. 

XI. 

Him  early  prophet  souls  of  Oriel 

A  boy-companion  to  their  converse  drew, 
And  yet  his  thought  was  free,  and  pondered  well 

All  sides  of  truth,  and  gave  to  each  its  due. 
O  pure  wise  heart,  and  guileless  as  a  child! 
In  thee,  all  jarring  discords  reconciled, 

Knowledge  and  reverence  imdivided  grew. 
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XII. 

Ah  me !  we  dreamed  it  had  been  his  to  lead 

The  world  by  power  of  deeply-pondered  books, 
And  lure  a  rash  and  hasty  age  to  heed 

Old  truths  set  forth  with  fresh  and  winsome  looks; 
But  he  those  heights  forsook  for  the  low  vale 
And  sober  shades,  where  dwells  misfortune  pale, 

And  sorrow  pines  in  unremembered  nooks. 

XIII. 

Where'er  a  lone  one  lay  and  had  no  friend, 

A  son  of  consolation  there  was  he ; 
And  all  life  long  there  was  no  pain  to  tend, 

No  grief  to  solace,  but  his  heart  was  free ; 
And  then,  his  years  of  pastoral  service  done, 
And  his  long  suffering  meekly  borne,  he  won 

A  grave  of  peace  by  England's  southern  sea. 

XIV. 

More  than  all  arguments  in  deep  books  stored. 

Than  any  preacher's  penetrative  tone, 
More  than  all  music  by  rapt  poet  poured, 

To  have  seen  thy  life,  thy  converse  to  have  known. 
Was  witness  for  thy  Lord — that  thus  to  be 
Humble,  and  true,  and  lovmg,  like  to  thee —  • 

This  was  worth  living  for,  and  this  alone. 


XV, 

Fair-haired  and  tall,  slim,  but  of  stately  mien. 

Inheritor  of  a  high  poetic  name. 
Another,  in  the  bright  bloom  of  nineteen. 

Fresh  from  the  pleasant  fields  of  Eton  came: 
Whatever  of  beautiful  or  poet  sung. 
Or  statesman  uttered,  round  his  memory  clung; 

Before  him  shone  resplendent  heights  of  fame. 

XVI. 

With  friends  around  the  board,  no  wit  so  fine 
To  wing  the  jest,  the  sparkling  tale  to  tell; 

Yet  ofttimes  listening  in  St.  Mary's  shrine, 
Profounder  moods  upon  his  spirit  fell: 

We  heard  him  then,  England  has  heard  him  since. 

Uphold  the  fallen,  make  the  guilty  wince. 
And  the  hushed  Senate  have  confessed  the  spell. 

XVII. 

There  too  was  one,  broad-browed,  with  open  face. 
And  frame  for  toil  compacted — him  with  pride 

A  school  of  Devon  fi"om  a  rural  place 

Had  sent  to  stand  these  chosen  ones  beside; 

From  childhood  trained  all  hardness  to  endure, 

To  love  the  things  that  noble  are,  and  pure. 
And  think  and  do  the  truth,  whate'er  betide. 
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XVIII. 


With  strength  for  labor,  *  as  the  strength  of  ten/ 
To  ceaseless  toil  he  girt  him  night  and  day; 

A  native  king  and  ruler  among  men, 

Ploughman  or  Premier,  bom  to  bear  true  sway; 

Small  or  great  duty  never  known  to  shirk. 

He  bounded  joyously  to  sternest  work. 

Less  buoyant  others  turn  to  sport  and  play. 


XIX. 

Comes  brightly  back  one  day — he  had  performed 
Within  the  Schools  some  more  than  looked-for  feat, 

And  friends  and  brother  scholars  round  him  swarmed 
To  give  the  day  to  gladness  that  was  meet : 

Forth  to  the  fields  we  fared, — among  the  young ' 

Green  leaves  and  grass,  his  laugh  the  loudest  rung; 
Beyond  the  rest  his  bound  flew  far  and  fleet. 


XX. 

All  afternoon  o'er  Shotover*s  breezy  heath 

We  ranged,  through  bush  and  brake  instinct  with  spring, 
The  vernal  dream-lights  o'er  the  plains  beneath 

Trailed,  overhead  the  skylarks  carolling; 
Then  home  through  evening-shadowed  fields  we  went, 
And  filled  our  College-rooms  with  merriment, — 

Pure  joys,  whose  .memory  contains  no  sting. 


XXI. 

And  thou  wast  there  that  day,  my  earliest  friend 
In  Oxford!  sharer  of  that  joy  the  while! 

Ah  me,  with  what  delightsome  memories  blend 

*  Thy  pale  calm  face,  thy  strangely-soothing  smile ;  * 

What  hours  come  back,  when,  pacing  College  walks. 

New  knowledge  dawned  on  us,  or  fi^iendly  talks, 
Inserted,  long  night-labors  would  beguile. 

XXII. 

What  strolls  through  meadows  mown  of  fragrant  hay. 
On  summer  evenings  by  smooth  Cherwell  stream. 

When  Homer's  song,  or  chaunt  from  Shelley's  lay, 
Added  new  splendor  to  the  sunset  gleam: 

Or  how,  on  calm  of  Sunday  afternoon, 

Keble's  low  sweet  voice  to  devout  commune, 
And  heavenward  musings,  would  the  hours  redeem. 

XXIII.  ' 

But  when  on  crimson  creeper  o'er  the  wall 
Autumn  his  finger  beautifully  impressed. 

And  came,  the  third  time  at  October's  call, 
Cheerily  trooping  to  their  rooms  the  rest, 

Filling  them  with  glad  greetings  and  young  glee. 

His  room  alone  was  empty — thenceforth  we 
By  his  sweet  fellowship  no  more  were  blest. 
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XXIV. 

Too  soon,  too  quickly  from  our  longing  sight, 

Fading  he  passed,  and  left  us  to  deplore 
From  all  our  Oxford  day  a  lovely  light 

Gone,  which  no  after  morning  could  restore. 
Through  his  own  meadows  Cherwell  still  wound  on, 
And  Thames  by  Eton  fields  as  glorious  shone — 

He  who  so  loved  them  would  come  back  no  more. 

XXV, 

Among  that  scholar  band  the  youngest  pair 

In  hall  and  chapel  side  by  side  were  seen, 
Each  of  high  hopes  and  noble  promise  heir. 

But  far  in  thought  apart — a  world  between. 
The  one  wide-welcomed  for  a  father's  fame. 
Entered  with  free  bold  step  that  seemed  to  claim 

Fame  for  himself,  nor  on  another  lean. 

XXVI. 

So  full  of  power,  yet  blithe  and  debonair, 

Rallying  his  friends  with  pleasant  banter  gay, 
Or  half  a-dream  chaunting  with  jaunty  air 

Great  words  of  Goethe,  catch  of  Bdranger, 
We  see  the  banter  sparkle  in  his  prose, 
But  knew  not  then  the  undertone  that  flows. 

So  calmly  sad,  through  all  his  stately  lay. 

XXVII. 

The  other  of  an  ancient  name,  erst  dear 
To  Border  Hills,  though  thence  too  long  exiled. 

In  lore  of  Hellas  scliolar  without  peer. 
Reared  in  grey  halls  on  banks  of  Severn  piled : 

Reserved  he  was,  of  few  words  and  slow  speech. 

But  dwelt  strange  power,  that  beyond  words  could  reach, 
In  that  sweet  face  by  no  rude  thought  defiled. 

XXVIII. 

Oft  at  the  hour  when  round  the  board  at  wine. 
Friends  met,  and  others'  talk  flowed  fast  and  free. 

His  listening  silence  and  grave  look  benign 
More  than  all  speech  made  sweet  society. 

But  when  the  rowers,  on  their  rivals  gaining, 

Close  on  the  goal  bent,  every  sinew  straining — 
Then  who  more  stout,  more  resolute  than  he  ? 

XXIX. 

^  With  that  dear  memory  come  back  most  of  all 

Calm  days  in  Holy  Week  together  spent; 
Then  brightness  of  the  Easter  Festival 

O'er  all  things  streammg,  as  a-field  we  went 
Up  Hincksey  vale,  where  gleamed  the  young  primroses, 
And  happy  childroa  gathered  them  in  ponies, 

Of  that  glad  season  meet  accompanifnent 
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Of  that  bright  band  alre&dy  more  than  half 
Have  passed  beyond  earth's  longing  and  regret; 

The  remnant,  for  grave  thought  or  pleasant  laugh, 
Can  meet  no  longer  as  of  old  they  met : 

Yet,  O  pure  souls!  there  are  who  still  retain 

Deep  in  their  hearts  the  high  ideal  strain 
They  heard  with  you,  and  never  can  forget. 

XXXI. 

To  have  passed  with  them  the  threshold  of  young  life. 
Where  the  man  meets,  not  yet  absorbs  the  boy. 

And,  ere  descending  to  the  dusty  strife, 
Gazed  from  clear  heights  of  intellectual  joy. 

That  an  undying  image  left  enshrined, 

A  sense  of  nobleness  in  human  l^ind 

Experience  cannot  dim,  nor  time  destroy. 


XXXII. 

•  ■ 

Since  then,  through  all  the  jars  of  life's  routine. 
All  that  down-drags  the  spirit's  loftier  mood, 

I  have  been  soothed  by  fellowship  serene 

Of  single  souls  with  heaven's  own  light  endued. 

But  look  where'er  I  may — before,  behind — 

I  have  not  found,  nor  now  expect  to  find. 
Another  such  high-hearted  brotherhood. 
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BY  DR.    DORAN,    F.S.A. 


Lady  Mary  Pierrepont,  when  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wortley  touching  the  death 
of  his  sister,  said  she  had  lost  what  she 
loved  most,  and  could  thenceforth  only 
love  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  her  departed  friend.  Out  of  this  hint, 
it  may  be,  came  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Mary  and  Mr.  Wortley.  It  seemed  a  dis- 
interested match  on  both  sides,  but  it  was 
not  fruitful  in  happiness.  Of  this  union 
were  born  a  son  and  daughter ;  the  mo- 
ther reserved  alrher  love  for  the  latter. 

The  son  was  born  in  May,  17 13.  With- 
in two  months  from  that  date  Lady  Mary 
had  left  her  firstborn  to  mercenary,  but 
perhaps  efficient  and  kindly  care.  In 
July  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  "  I  heard 
from  your  little  boy  yesterday,  who  is  in 
good  health."  In  that  phrase,  so  cold  in 
its  unmotherly  temper,  nuay  perhaps  be 
found  the  cause  why  that  "  little  boy"  be- 
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came  so  wayward,  and  why  he  developed 
into  a  man  so  wilful  and  so  irreclaimable.. 
In  1717  the  boy  was  taken  by  his  i>arents 
to  Constantinople,  where  Mr.  Wortley 
acted,  for  a  few  months,  as  English  repre- 
sentative. On  the  return  from  this  em- 
bassy. Lady  Mary  tarried  for  a  while  at 
Belgrade.  At  that  time  the  smallpox  was 
a  deadly  scourge  in  England.  In  Turkey 
it  was  less  mortal.  The  infidel  Turk  anti- 
cipated and  modified  the  disease  by  inocu- 
lation. Lady  Mary  had  the  courage  to 
submit  her  child  to  the  novel  system  of 
"  engrafting  "  as  it  was  called.  In  a  letter 
written  at  Belgrade  in  March,  17 18,  she 
sajrs  :  "  The  boy  was  engrafted  last  Tues- 
day, and  is  at  this  time  singing  and  play- 
ing, very  impatient  for  his  supper.  I  pray 
God  my  next  may  give  as  good  an  ac- 
count of  him."  For  society  at  large  the 
step  which  Lady  Mary  tocA  was  most  be- 
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neficial;  but  ^qw  mothers,  however  cou- 
rageous, would  have  had  the  heart,  in 
a  foreign  land  too,  to  suffer  such  an  experi- 
ment to  be  made  on  an  only  son,  not  yet 
five  years  of  age.  She  had,  however,  full 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  proceed- 
ing :  and  she  remarked  that  she  would 
have  imparted  the  matter  to  the  doctors 
generally,  only  that  they  were  too  selfish 
to  sanction  a  course  which  would  diminish 
their  incomes ! 

In  the  following  year  commenced  the 
daring  escapades  of  this  young  gentleman. 
In  1 7 19  he  became  a  Westminster  scholar. 
Within  six  months  he  was  missing  from 
the  school,  and  his  friends  had  such  know- 
ledge of  his  tastes  that  they  searched  for 
him  in  the  lowest  purlieus  of  London. 
They  sought  for  this  mere  child  in  vain ; 
till  after  some  time  a  Mr.  Forster  and  a 
servant  of  Mr.  Wortley,  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Black  wall,  heard  a  boy  crying 
"  Fish  !"  The  voice  was  familiar,  the  boy, 
on  being  seen,  was  recognised,  and  his 
master,  a  fisherman,  to  whom  the  child — 
so  it  is  said — had  bound  himself  to  help 
to  sell  the  fish  which  they  had  caught 
together,  parted  from  him  with  a  regret 
that  was  felt  on  both  sides.  The  truant 
was  reinstated  at  school,  if  not  at  home, 
but  in  a  brief  time  the  bird  was  flown  and 
left  no  trace  behind  him.  A  year  or  two, 
perhaps  more,  had  elapsed  when  the  Qua- 
ker captain  of  a  ship  trading  to  Oporto, 
and  the  British  consul  in  that  city,  were 
looking  at  a  young  fellow  driving  some 
laden  asses  from  the  vineyards  through  the 
city  gates.  The  captain  saw  in  the  lad  a 
sailor  who  had  come  on  board  in  the 
Thames,  and  run  away  from  his  ship  on 
its  arrival  at  Oporto.  He  had  gone  up 
country  and  found  employment,  although 
lie  was  ignorant  of  the  language.  The 
consul  knew  him  in  his  real  personality, 
and  the  adventurous  hero  was  shipped  for 
home,  where  he  was  kept  not  so  strictly  as 
if  the  keepers  would  be  sorry  at  his  again 
escaping.  Edward  Wortley  took  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  do  so,  and  when  he 
was  next  recognised  he  was  acting  di- 
ligently, as  he  had  always  done,  this  time 
as  a  common  sailor  in  the  Mediterranean. 
There  was  the  making  of  a  hero  in  this 
resolute  boy,  if  he  had  only  been  allowed 
to  follow  his  inclinations.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  was  exiled  to  the  West  Indies,  with 
Forster  to  attend  him  as  teacher  and 
guardian.    They  spent  several  years  there ; 


and  the  boy,  who  preferred  to  battle  with 
and  for  life,  to  spending  it  in  ease  and  lux- 
ury, had  nothing  to   do   but   study  the 
classics,  which  he  did,  as    he  did  most 
things,  with  energy  and  a  certain  success. 
How  he  failed,  or  neglected   to    leave 
Forster   in  the  lurch,   is   not    explained 
Neither  do  we  know  anything  of  his  actual 
life  after  his  return  to  England,  for  many 
years.     Had  he  been  left  at  sea,  Edward 
Wortley  would  probably  have  distinguish- 
ed himself.     As  it  was  he  abused  life,  but 
only  as  other  "  young  sparks"  did  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
offences  by  marrying  a  handsome  honest 
laundress,  older  than  himself,  of  whom  he 
got  tired  in  a  few  weeks.     A  small  annuity 
reconciled  her  to  living  comfortably  by  # 
herself.     After  this,  all  is  dark,   and  we 
cannot  come  again  upon  the  trail  but  by 
the  help  of  Lady  Mary's  letters. 

There  are  few  references  made  to  her 
son  by  Lady  Mary,  except  in  letters  to  her 
husband  when  she  was  living  abroad, 
ranging  from  1741  to  1752.  In  a  letter 
from  Genoa,  in  1741,  she  regrets  having  to 
bring  before  her  husb^d  "  so  disagreeable 
a  subject  as  our  son."  The  son  was  then 
anxious  to  procure  a  dissolution  of  his 
marriage  with  the  laundress ;  but  the  laun- 
dress was  a  decent  woman,  living  a  blame- 
less life,  and  she  could  defy  Parliament  to 
pass  an  Act  annulling  her  marriage,  even 
if  the  father  had  been  willing  to  help  the 
son  to  such  purpose,  which  he  was  not 
The  mother  was  unmotherly  severe  on  the 
son.  "  Time  "  she  writes,  "  has  no  effect, 
and  it's  impossible  to  coiurince  him  of  bis 
true  situation."  The  son  then  passed  by 
an  assumed  name.  The  name  being  men- 
tioned to  Lady  Mary  by  a  stranger,  with 
reference  to  the  responsibility  of  the  bearer 
of  it,  she  repHed,  "  the  person  was,  to  my 
knowledge,  not  worth  a  groat,  which  was 
all  I  thought  proper  to  say  on  the  subject" 

In  1742,  this  "  fool  of  quality"  was  now 
wandering,  now  tarrying,  on  the  continent, 
under  the  name  of  M.  de  Durand.  In  the 
June  of  that  year  his  mother  encountered 
him,  and  passed  two  days  with  him  at 
Valence,  an  ancient  city  on  the  Rhone. 
In  various  letters  to  her  husband,  she 
speaks  of  "  our  son"  as  altered  almost 
beyond  recognition,  with  beauty  gone,  a 
look  of  age  not  warranted  by  his  years, 
and,  though  submissive,  with  an  increase 
of  the  old  wildness  in  his  eyes  that  shocked 
her,  as  it  suggested  some  fatal  tei^mination. 
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He  had  grown  fat,  but  was  still  genteel  and 
agreeably  polite.  She  was  charmed  with 
his  fluently-expressed  French,  but  she 
noted  a  general  volubility,  yet  without  en- 
thusiasm, of  speech,  which  inconsiderate 
people  took  for  wit;  and  a  weakness  of 
understanding  and  of  purpose,  exposing 
him  to  be  led  by  more  resolute  spirits. 
"  With  his  head,"  she  says,  "  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  make  him  a  monk  one  day  and 
a  Turk  three  days  after."  Flattering  and 
insinuating,  he  caught  the  favor  of  stran- 
gers; "but,"  says  the  not  too-indulgent 
lady,  "  he  began  to  talk  to  me  in  the  usual 
silly  cant  I  have  so  often  heard  from  him, 
which  I  shortened  by  telling  him  I  desired 
not  to  be  troubled  with  it;  and  that  the 
only  thing  that  could  give  me  hopes  of 
good  conduct  was  regularity  and  truth." 
She  credited  him  with  "  a  superficial  uni- 
versal knowledge,"  as  the  result  of  what 
he  had  seen.  His  acquaintance  with 
modem  languages  was  undoubted,  but  she 
did  not  believe  that  he  knew  Arabic  and 
Hebrew.  He  promised  to  proceed  to 
Flanders,  and  there  wait  his  father's 
orders ;  adding,  that  he  would  keep 
secret  the  interview  with  his  mother; 
but  M.  de  Durand  "rode  straight  to 
Monttflimart,  where  he  told  at  the  Assem- 
bly that  he  came  into  this  country  purely 
on  my  orders  ....  talking  much  of  my 
kindness  to  him,  and  insinuating  that  he 
had  another  name,  much  more  considera- 
ble than  that  he  appeared  with. 

Edward  Wortley  was  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  above  year.  In  the  latter 
part  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  resided, 
a  sort  of  prisoner  at  large,  by  desire  of  his 
father,  who  allowed  him  a  small  income 
on  condition  of  submission  to  the  paternal 
will.  "  I  hear,"  wrote  Lady  Mary,  "  he 
avoided  coming  near  the  sharpers,  and  is 
grown  a  good  manager  of  his  money,  I 
incline  to  think  he  will,  for  the  future, 
avoid  thieves  and  other  persons  of  good 
credit."  When  persons  of  really  "  good 
credit "  spoke  well  of  him,  as  Lord  Cartreet 
did,  the  mother  rather  doubted  than  ac- 
cepted the  testimony.  "  Whenever,"  she* 
wrote  to  her  husband,  "he  kept  much 
company,  it  would  be  right  to  get  him  con- 
fined, to  prevent  his  going  to  the  pillory 
or  the  gallows;"  and  she  described  his 
excuses  for  his  conduct  as  "  those  of  mur- 
derers and  robbers !"  Young  Wortley  was 
desirous  of  joining  the  army  in  Flanders ; 
his  mother  doubted  his  sincerity,  and  in- 


sisted that  he  should  go  as  a  volunteer. 
If  his  father  bought  him  a  commission,  she 
was  sure  it  would  be  "  pawned  or  sold  in  a 
twelvemonth."  Whether  as  volunteer  or 
commissioned  officer,  he  did  serve  in  Flan- 
ders. No  news  to  grieve  a  parent's  heart 
came  thence:  upon  which  circumstance 
Lady  Mary  wrote  to  her  husband  in  1744: 
"  I  think  it  is  an  ill  sign  you  have  had  no 
letters  from  Sir  John  Cope  concerniflg 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  glad 
to  commend  his  conduct  if  there  were  any 
room'  for  it;"  and  she  was  inclined  to 
blame  the  father  for  over-indulgence  to  his 
son.  She  had  no  sympathy  even  for  the 
amiable  weaknesses  of  the  latter ;  and  yet 
she  was  so  sentimentally  affected  by  the 
tragedy  of  *  George  Barnwell,'  the  rascal 
hero  of  which  murders  his  real  uncle  in 
order  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  a  harlot, 
that  she  said,  whoever  could  read  the  story 
or  see  the  play  without  crying,  deserved  to 
be  hanged. 

Edward  Wortley's  countrymen  did  not 
think  so  ill  of  Lady  Mary's  son ;  for  in 
1747  the  electors  of  Huntingdonshire  re-, 
turned  him,  with  Mr.  Coulson  Fellowes, 
member  for  the  county.  He  was  a  silent 
but  highly  respectable  member.  In  the 
year  1748  Mr.  Wortley,  the  father,  wrote  to 
his  wife  some  pleasant  news  he  had  heard 
of  their  son.  The  mother  coldly  replied, 
"  I  should  be  extremely  pleased  if  I  could 
depend  on  Lord  Sandwich's  account  of  our 
son.  As  I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with 
him,  I  cannot  judge  how  far  he  may  be 
either  deceived  or  interested."  This  sin- 
gular mother  cultivated  her  antipathies 
rather  than  her  sympathies.  The  father 
seems  to  have  considered  his  paternal 
duty  was  discharged  by,  wisely  perhaps, 
keeping  his  son  on  a  small  allowance.  The 
son  lived  as  if  he  had  already  his  inheri- 
tance in  hand,  and  for  a  year  or  two  he 
found  society  in  London  quite  to  his  mind. 

Among  the  ladies  who  figured  on  the 
Mall  by  day,  who  drew  crowds  around  them 
at  Vauxhall  by  night,  and  who  were  never 
out  of  the  *  Scandalous  Chronicle  '  of  the 
period,  was  "  the  Pollard  Ashe,"  as  she  was 
called.  This  miniature  beauty  was  in  some 
measure  a  mysterious  individual.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  high  personage,  it  was 
said,  and  such  affinity  was  all  she  had  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  family.  In  the  June 
of  1750,  Walpole  thus  wrote  of  her  to 
George  Montagu : 

"  I  had  a  card  from  Lady  Caroline  Petersham  to 
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go  with  her  to  Vauxhall.  'I  went  accordingly 
to  her  house,  and  found  her  and  the  little  Ashe 
.  .  .  they  had  just  finished  their  last  layer  of  red, 
and  looked  as  handsome  as  crimson  could  make 
them  ...  We  issued  into  the  Mall  to  assemble 

our  company,  which  was  all  the  town 

We  mustered  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  Lord 
March"  (the  old  Second  Duke  of  Queensbury  of 
later  years),  "  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  pretty  Miss 
Beauclerc,  and  a  very  foolish  Miss  Sparro.  .  . 
We  got  into  the  best  order  we  could,  and  marched 
t9  our  barge,  with  a  boat  of  French  horns  attend- 
ing and  little  Ashe  singine.  We  paraded  some 
time  up  the  river,  and  at  last  debarked  at  Vaux- 
hall. .  .  A  Mrs.  Lloyd,  seeing  the  two  girls 
following  Lady  Petersham  and  Miss  Ashe,  said 
aloud,  *  Poor  girls !  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  in  such 
bad  company  !*  Miss  Sparre,  who  desired  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  fan  of  seeing  a  duel— a  thing 
which,  though  she  is  fifteen,  she  has  never  been 
so  lucky  to  see — took  due  pains  to  make  Lord 
March  resent  this  .  .  .but  he  laughed  her  out 
of  this  charming  frolic  Here  we  picked  up  Lord 
Granby  .  .  .  very  drunk.  .  .  He  would 
fain  have  made  love  to  Miss  Beauclerc,  who  is 
very  modest ;  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  at 
all  with  his  whispers  or  his  hands.  He  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Sparre,  who  was  very  well 
disposed  to  receive  both.  .  .  At  last  we  assem- 
bled in  our  booth.  Lady  Caroline  in  our  front, 
with  the  vizor  of  her  hat  erect  and  looking  glori- 
ously jolly  and  handsome.  .  .  .  We  turned 
some  chicten.  into  a  china  dish,  which  Lady  Caro- 
line stewed  over  a  lamp  with  three  pats  of  butter 
and  a  flagon  of  water,  stirring,  and  rattling,  and 
laughing,  and  were  every  minute  expecting  to 
*have  the  dish  fly  about  our  ears.  .  .  .  The 
whole  air  of  our  party  was  sufficient  to  take  up 
the  whole  attention  of  the  garden.  ...  It 
was  three  o'clock  before  we  got  home." 

Very  early  in  the  year  1751  our  hero 
made  love  to  Miss  Ashe,  and  at  the  same 
time  appeared  in  public  as  the  first  "  ma- 
caroni "  of  the  day,  but  with  science  and 
philosophy  enough  to  render  him  worthy 
of  being  taken  into*  brotherhood  by  the 
Royal  Society.  On  the  9th  of  February, 
175 1,  Walpole  writes  : 

"Our  greatest  miracle  is  Lady  Mary  Wortley's 
son,  whose  adventures  have  made  so  much  noise  ; 
his  parts  are  not  proportionate,  but  his  expense  is 
incredible.  His  father  scarce  allows  him  any- 
thing, yet  he  plays,  dresses,  diamonds  himself, 
even  to  distinct  shoe -buckles  for  a  frock,  and  has 
more  snuff"-boxes  than  would  suffice  a  Chinese  idol 
with  a  hundred  hoses.  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  his  dress,  which  he  has  brought  from  Pa- 
ris, is  an  iron  wig ;  you  hterally  would  not  know 
it  from  hair;  I  believe  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Royal  Society  have  just  chosen  him  of  their 
body." 

His  father,  however,  made  no  complaint 
of  his  son  in  his  letters  to  his  wife.  The 
anxious  mother  invariably  concluded  that 
when  nothing  was  said  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded.     Accordingly,  in  a 


letter  to  her  husband,  dated  May,  1751, 
Lady  Mary  writes  : 

(24th  May,  1751.)  "I  can  no  longer  re- 
sist the  desire  I  have  to  know  what  is  be- 
come of  my  son.  I  have  long  suppressed 
it,  from  a  belief  that,  if  there  was  anything 
good  to  be  told,  you  would  not  fail  to  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it.  I  frnd  it 
now  grows  so  much  upon  me,  that  what- 
ever I  am  to  know,  I  think  it  would  be 
easier  for  me  to  support  than  the  anxiety 
I  suffer  from  my  doubts.  I  beg  to  be  in- 
formed, and  prepare  myself  for  the  worst 
with  all  the  philosophy  I  have." 

Her  son  was  not  in  such  a  desperate 
condition  as  his  mother  supposed.  The 
new  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  was  sim- 
ply making  love  to  "  the  Pollard  Ashe." 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  175 1,  Vaux- 
hall and  the  Mall  missed  her ;  but  the 
world  knew  very  well  whither  sh^  had 
wended,  and  with  whom.  In  September, 
1 75 1,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  wrote  to 
her  husband :  "  Young  Wortley  is  gone  to 
France  with  Miss  Ashe.  He  is  certainly 
a  gentleman  of  infinite  vivacity  ;  but  me- 
thinks  he  might  as  well  have  deferred  this 
exploit  till  the  death  of  his  father."  Wal- 
pole wrote  to  Mann  that  "  Wortley,  who, 
you  know,  has  been  a  perfect  Gil  Bias,  is 
thought  to  have  added  the  famous  Miss 
Ashe  to  the  number  of  his  wives." 

While  London  was  busy  with  the  story 
of  the  elopement  of  Miss  Ashe  with  Ed- 
ward Wortley  Montagu,  and  this  rather 
airy  couple  were  on  their  amorous  way  to 
Paris,  there  was  a  young  Mr.  Roberts,  not 
yet  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  sojourn- 
ing at  the  Hbtel  d' Orleans  in  that  city, 
with  a  Miss  Rose  for  a  companion,  Miss 
Rose's  sister  for  a  friend,  and  various  ser- 
vants to  wait  on  all  three.  Roberts  lived 
like  a  milor^  and  he  gave  out  that  he  was 
about  to  make  the  grand  tour  to  Italy  and 
back.  Montagu's  quarters  were  at  the 
Hbtel  de  Saxe,  Roberts  was  a  stranger  to 
him,  but  Montagu  not  only  called  upon 
the  wealthy  traveller,  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember, but  sent  him  an  invitation  to  din- 
•ner.  The  company  consisted  of  Roberts, 
Lord  Southwell,  Mr.  Taafe,  M.P.,  and 
Montagu,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  coffee  the 
party  adjourned  to  Montagu's  room. 
Taafe  produced  dice  and  proposed  play. 
Roberts  declined,  on  the  ground  of  being 
without  money ;  but  this  and  other  pleas 
were  overruled,  and, "  flustered  with  w^ine," 
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which  he  said  he  had  been  made  to  drink, 
he  sat  down  to  tempt  fortmie.  Fortune 
used  this  gambler  ill;  when  he  rose  to 
return  to  his  hotel  he  had  lost  870  louis 
d'ors — 400  to  Taafe,  350  to  Southwell, 
and  120  to  Montagu.  Taafe  speedily  de- 
manded the  amount  he  had  won,  and  not 
finding  it  forthcoming,  the  British  legisla- 
tor, with  Lord  Southwell,  broke  into  his 
room  about  midnight,  and  under  dreadful 
threats,  made  with  swords  drawn,  com- 
pelled him  to  give  drafts  for  the  entire 
sum.  The  crafty  Roberts,  however,  drew 
upon  bankers  with  whom  he  had  no  ef- 
fects ;  and,  probably  that  he  might  be  out 
of  reach  of  arrest  till  he  could  give  an  ex- 
planation, he  hurriedly  set  off  for  Lyons. 

The  bird  had  just  flown  when  the  three 
more  fortunate  gamblers,  their  drafts  hav- 
ing been  dishonored,  forcibly  entered  Ro* 
berts's  rooms  and  rifled  them  of  everything 
valuable — a  large  sum  in  gold  and  silver, 
a  very  valuable  assortment  of  jewelry  and 
precious  stones,  and  the  two  Miss  Roses. 
There  was-  40,000  livres*  worth  in  all,  not 
including  the  sisters.  One  of  these  ladies 
consented  with  alacrity  to  accompany  Mr. 
Taafe,  with  his  other  booty,  to  his  quarters 
at  the  Hbtel  de  Bfrou.  The  sister  went 
thither  also,  for  society's  sake,  and  after  a 
three  days'  sojourn  Taafe  kissed  their 
hands-  and  sent  them  to  England  under 
the  guardianship  of  another  gentleman. 

Perfect  tranquillity  prevailed  among 
those  who  remained  in  Paris,  but  on  Sun- 
day night,  the  25th  of  October,  just  before 
one  o'clock,  as  Montagu  was  stepping  into 
bed  with,  as  he  says,  *'  that  security  that 
ought  to  attend  innocence,"  a  commissary 
of  police,  backed  by  an  armed  force,  en- 
tered his  room,  and,  despite  all  protest, 
carried  him  off  to  the  Chitelet  Before 
they  locked  him  up  for  the  night,  the  gaol- 
ers would  scarcely  utter  a  word  save  a 
rough  one,  and  he  could  not  get  even  a 
cup  of  water.  The  night  was  cold,  and  a 
small  bit  of  candle  enabled  him  the  better 
to  see  the  horrors  of  his  cell.  "  The  walls 
were  scrawled  over,"  he  says  in  the  me- 
moir he  published,  "with  the  vows  and 
prayers  of  the  vilest  malefactors  before 
they  went  to  the  axe  or  the  gibbet" 
Under  one  of  the  inscriptions  were  these 
words :  "  These  verses  were  written  by  the 
priest  who  was  hanged  and  burned,  in  the 
year  17 17,  for  stealing  a  chalice  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament.'? 


On  the  2nd  of  November  the  charge 
made  by  Roberts — namely,  that  Monta- 
gu's party  had  made  him  half  drunk,  the 
better  to  cheat  him  at  dice,  and  had  sub- 
sequently plundered  his  rooms — was  made 
known  to  him.  "  I  answered,"  he  says, 
"  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  have  cleared 
my  own  innocence,  and  to  have  covered 
my  antagonist  with  confusioH."  But  he 
was  remanded  to  prison.  Some  ameliora- 
tion of  his  condition  was  permitted,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  be  visited.  Consequently 
it  was  the  fashion  to  go  and  look  at  him ; 
but  the  solaces  of  his  friends  could  not 
compensate  for  the  cruel  wit,  jeers,  and 
sarcasms  cast  at  him  by  curious  strangers. 
Influential  persons  interested  themselves 
in  this  notorious  case.  The  English  am- 
bassador interfered  with  effect.  The  king, 
on  being  moved,  replied  that  he  could  not 
meddle  in  a  private  case ;  but  a  king  can 
do  many  things  without  appearing  to  med- 
dle. The  charge  was  again  looked  into, 
and  the  method  of  examination  may  be 
seen  in  the  result.  The  sentence  of  the 
court,  delivered  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1752,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  accused 
be  discharged ;  that  Roberts  be  compelled, 
to  confess  the  accusation  to  be  false,  also 
to  pay  20,000  livres  damages  to  Montagu 
and  Taafe ;  and  pay  all  the  costs  of  suit 
on  both  sides,  including  the  expense  of 
publishing  the  judgment. 

As  soon  as  Montagu  was  free,  he  pub- 
lished a  memoir,  explanatory  and  defen- 
sive. It  was  not  so  much  a  denial  as  an 
evasion.  It  was  made  up  of  assertions 
that  he  had  "  never  deviated  from  the  sen- 
timents and  conduct  of  a  man  of  honor;" 
that  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  "  the  pro- 
bability of  the  charges,  the  rank  of  the 
accused,  and  the  character  of  the  prosecu- 
tor ;"  that  he  was  of  "  distinguished  condi- 
tion," and  that  his  accuser  was  infamous 
in  character  and  inconsistent  in  his  evi- 
dence ;  that  Lord  Albemarle,  the  English 
ambassador,  had  told  him  that  he  was  as 
convinced  of  his  innocence  as  he  was  of 
his  own.  Montagu  protested  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  conspiracy  **  against  his 
Honor  and  Person,"  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  so-called  Roberts,  whom  he  had 
discovered  to  be  a  fraudulent  bankrupt 
Jew,  Payba  by  name,  who  had  fled  from 
England  to  avoid  the  gallows.  Montag^u 
acknowledged  that  he  had  invited  this 
"  infamous  bankrupt"  to  dinner,  but  that, 
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instead  of  winning  120  louis  d*ors  of  him, 
he  had  formerly  lent  that  sum  to  the  Jew, 
who  had  "  trumped  up  this  story  in  order 
to  evade  payment."  He  had  made  the 
first  call  on  the  soi-disant  Mr.  Roberts, 
taking  him  for  a  man  of  fashion,  and  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  last  comer  to  make 
such  calls  in  his  neighborhood,  and  not  to 
wait  to  be  called  upon ;  and  the  visit  hav- 
ing been  returned  the  invitation  to  dinner 
naturally  followed.  As  to  playing  after 
dinner,  Montagu  does  not  deny  it ;  but  he 
says  that  the  imputation  of  playing  with 
loaded  dice  filled  him  with  horror.  The 
conclusion  of  the  so-named  defence  is 
that,  as  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  so 
completely  in  favor  of  Montagu  and 
Taafe,  the  innocence  of  those  two  gentle- 
men was  perfectly  established. 

Before  we  see  if  this  was  exactly  the 
case,  let  us  see  what  was  thought  of  the 
affair  in  England.  The  public  press 
barely  alluded  to  the  scandal,  and  were 
not  at  all  grieved  at  the  locking  up  of  a 
couple  of  British  senators  in  a  French  pri- 
son. Private  individuals  noticed  the  scan- 
dal in  their  letters. 

,  In  October,  1751,  Mrs.  Montagu  wrote 
to  Gilbert  West  some  details  of  the  gam- 
bling affair  and  its  consequences.  She  de- 
scribed the  offence  of  Montagu  and  Taafe 
as  "  playing  with  a  Jew  at  Pharaoh,  with 
too  vciyxQ!ti  finessed 

** Finesstt^^  she  adds,  "is  a  pretty  improvement 
in  modern  life  and  modern  language.  It  is  some- 
thing people  may  do  without  being  hanged,  and 
speak  of  without  being  challenged.  It  is  a  point 
just  beyond  fair  skill  and  just  short  of  downright 
knavery ;  but  as  the  medium  is  ever  hard  to  hit, 
the  very  professors 'of  finesse  do  sometimes  devi- 
ate into  paths  that  lead  to  prisons  and  the  gal- 
leys, and  such  is  the  case  of  those  unhappy  heroes. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
grieved  to  see  two  illustrious  senators  chained  at 
tJie  ignoble  oar.  The  King  of  PVance  has  been 
appHed  to,  but  says  he  does  not  interpose  in  pri- 
vate matters.  So  how  it  will  go  with  them  no 
one  can  tell.  In  the  meantime,  poor  Miss  Ashe 
weeps  like  the  forsaken  Ariadne  on  a  foreign 
shore." 

The  conduct  of  Edward  Wortley  in 
England  was  noticed  by  his  father,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Mary,  who,  replying  to  it 
•in  a  letter  from  Louveres  (November  10, 
1 75 1,)  when  the  Paris  scandal  was  known, 
says :  "  I  will  not  make  any  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  the  person  you  mention ; 
'tis  a  subject  too  melancholy  to  us  both. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  tallying  at  bassette  is 


a  certain  revenue  (even  without  cheating) 
to  those  who  can  get  constant  pimteis  and 
are  able  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  it; 
but  I  never  knew  any  one  pursue  it  long 
and  preserve  a  tolerable  reputation." 
Therewith,  the  mother  dismissed  further 
notice  of  her  wayward  son,  to  talk  of  an 
old  woman  at  the  baths  of  Louveres,  who 
in  her  hundredth  year  had  recovered  sight, 
teeth,  and  hair,  and  who  had  died  ten 
years  later,  not  of  age,  but  of  tumbling 
down  a  stone  staircase ;  something  like  the 
apocryphal  Countess  of  Desmond — 

'*  Who  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten, 
And  died  of  a  fall  from  a  cherry-tree  then." 

Even  after  the  son  had  escaped  the  galleys, 
the  mother  made  no  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstance in  a  letter  to  her  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Bute  (February,  1752),  but  was 
full  of  *  Peregrine  Pickle '  and  of  the  rather 
lively  sayings  and  doings  of  Lady  Vane. 
As  the  maternal  susceptibilities  were 
not  much  ruffled,  the  sympathy  of  the 
pubHc  was  not  to  be  expected.  We  leam 
more  from  Walpole  than  from  Lady  Mary. 
In  November,  1751,  Walpole,  writing  to 
Mann,  remarks  that  all  the  letters  from 
Paris  were  very  "  cautious  of  relating  the 
circumstances."  He  styles  Montagu  and 
Taafe  as  the  "  two  gentlemen  who  were 
pharaoh-bankers  to  Madame  de  Mirepoix" 
in  England,  and  "  who  had  travelled  to 
France  to  exercise  the  same  profession." 
Walpole  adds  that  they  had  "been  re- 
leased on  excessive  bail,  are  still  to  be 
tried,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  galleys  or 
dismissed  home,  where  they  will  be  re- 
duced to  keep  the  best  company ;  for," 
says  Walpole,  "  I  suppose  nobody  else  wUl 
converse  with  them."  The  letter-writer 
describes  Montagu  as  having  been  a  "per- 
fect Gil  Bias,"  and  as  having  added  "  the 
famous  Miss  Ashe  to  the  number  of  his 
wives."  Walpole  says  of  Taafe,  "  He  is 
an  Irishman,  who  changed  his  religion  to 
fight  a  duel,  as  you  know  in  Ireland  a 
Catholic  may  not  wear  a  sword."  But  as 
Taafe  was  M.P.  for  Arundel  when  Catho* 
lies  could  not  sit  in  Parliament,  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  Taafe  changed,  or  pro- 
fessed to  change,  his  religion — ^if  he  had 
any  religion  —  that  he  might  become  a 
borough  member.  "  He  is,"  writes  Wal- 
pole, "  a  gamester,  usurer,  adventurer,  and 
of  late  has  divided  his  attentions  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Ma- 
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dame  de  Pompadour ;  travelling  with  tur- 
tles and  pineapples  in  post-chaises  to  the 
latter,  flying  back  to  the  former  for  Lewes 
races  and  smuggling  burgundy  at  the  same 
time."  The  Speaker  was  railing  at  gaming 
and  White's  apropos  to  these  two  prison- 
ers. Lord  Coke,  to  whom  the  .conversa- 
tion was  addressed,  replied :  "  Sir,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  they  are  both  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  neither  of 
them  of  White's." 

While  "society"  was  discussing  this 
matter,  Miss  Ashe  reappeared  in  England 
and  reassumed  her  former  distinguished 
position.  In  December,  1 751,  the  town 
witnessed  the  happy  reconciliation  of  Miss 
Ashe  with  the  gay  Lady  Petersham,  who 
had  been  offended  at  the  indiscretion  of 
the  younger  nymph.  Lady  Petersham's 
principles  were  very  elastic ;  she  pardoned 
the  Pollard  Ashe  on  her  own  assurances 
that  she  was  "  as  good  as  married  "  to  Mr. 
Wortley  Montagu,  who,  according  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  seemed  "  so  puzzled 
between  the  chd^teUt  in  France  and  his 
wife  in  England,  that  it  is  not  yet  known 
in  favor  of  which  he  will  determine." 

Soon  after  Lord  Chesterfield's  flying" 
comment  on  the  Ariadne  who  had  really 
abandoned  her  Theseus,  "society"  re- 
ceived her  to  its  arms  as  readily  as  Lady 
Petersham.  The  example  of  both  was 
followed  by  •  one  individual.  A  certain 
naval  officer,  named  Falconer,  made  an 
honest  woman  of  the  Pollard  Ashe;  and 
with  this  marriage  ends  our  interest  in  one 
of  the  many  "  wives"  of  the  English  Gil 
Bias. 

If  some  surprise  was  raised  by  the  judg- 
ment given  in  favor  of  Montagu  and  Taafe, 
none  need  exist  at  present  The  two  gentle- 
men who  were  such  useful  fiiends  at  the 
pharaoh  tables  of  Madame  de  Mirepoix, 
the  French  ambassadress  in  England,  and 
one  of  whom  supplied  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, the  French  king's  mistress,  with 
turtle  and  pineapples,  could  dispense  with 
the  good  offices  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  or 
perhaps  obtained  them  through  the  mis- 
tress and  the  ambassadress.  But  Abraham 
Payba,  alias  James  Roberts,  possessed  as 
influential  friends  as  Taafe  and  Montagu. 
Payba  appealed  against  the  judgment,  his 
appeal  was  successful,  and  the  two  English 
members  of  Parliament  stood  very  much 
in  danger  of  the  galleys.  In  their  turn, 
however,  they  appealed  against  the  legal- 
ity of  quashing  the  judgment  given  in  their 


favor.  The  question  came  once  or  twice 
before  the  courts,  and  then  it  ceased  to  be 
argued.  It  would  seem  as  if  powerful 
friends  on  both  sides  had  interfered.  Each 
party  could  claim  a  decision  in  his  favor 
and  could  boast  of  honor  being  saved,  but 
the  public  feelJhg  was  that  they  were  all 
rogues  alike. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Wortley 
Montagu  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
fixed  income  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1755.  He  had  sold  a  reversion  of 
;^8oo  a  year.  His  father  now  left  him  an 
annuity  of  ;^iooo.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Paris  adventure  was  not  altogether  forgot- 
ten, but  Taafe  was  in  favor  at  Versailles 
(by  what  lucky  chance  nobody  could  tell), 
and  Montagu,  after  a  few  years  of  plea- 
sure, took  to  better  ways  than  of  old. 
There  seems  to  have  come  over  the  half- 
outcast  a  determination  to  show  the  better 
side  of  his  nature  and  his  ability.  In  1759 
he  published  his  *  Reflections  on  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Ancient  Republics ;  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  State  of  Great  Britain.* 
In  this  work — an  able  and  spirited  review 
of  the  republics  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Carthage — the  author  probably  stated  his 
own  idea  of  religion  in  the  words,  "To' 
search  out  and  adore  the  Creator  in  all  his 
works  is  our  primary  duty,  and  claims  the 
first  place  in  every  rational  mind."  Two 
years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  this 
most  creditable  work,  certain  Cornish  men 
thought  that  Edward  Wortley  would  be 
their  most  fitting  representative.  In  1761 
he  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of 
Bossiney.  But  he  was  weary  of  England 
and  the  legislature,  and  he  resolved  to 
leave  both  for  ever. 

Before  Mr.  Montagu  left  England  "  for 
good"  in  1762  he  made  necessary  pre- 
parations for  at  least  a  long  residence 
abroad.  Among  those  preparations,  the 
most  curious  may  be  said  to  be  indicated 
in  the  following  copy  of  a  bill  of  articles 
purchased  at  an  optician's.  Moses's  gross 
of  CTeen  spectacles  sinks  into  insignificance 
by  the  side  of  the  assortment  of  spectacles,, 
reading-glasses,  pocket  telescopes,  &c., 
with  which  Mr.  Montagu  provided  himself 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  foreign  travel. 
The  bill  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  as  are  some  of  the  articles 
enumerated.  I  am  gready  indebted  to  his 
lordship  for  a  sight  of  both,  and  to  the 
prompt  courtesy  of  his  permission  to  copy 
and  reproduce  this  very  singular  bill. 
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Dec,  21  Six  Ellis's  Microscopes  at  ;f  2  in  the  Box  marked  A 12     I    o 

—  12  Reading  Glasses,  in  horn  boxes,  at  4J.  each,  in  the  Box  marked  B.  .280 

—  24  Reading  Glasses,  Ruff  Shell  and  Silver,  at  i8j.  in  the  Box  C.  .  .22  16    o? 

The  large  Reading  glass  in  Ruff  Shell  and  Silver,  in  the  Box  C.  .  .220 

12  Concave  glasses  m  Ruff  Shell  and  Silver,  at  9/.  in  the  Box  C.  .  .580 

—  A  Silver  case  inlaid  with  pearl,  .        .        ..        .  ..  .220 

With  a  pair  of  Silver  Temple  Spectacles,  in  the  Box  C o  13    o 

12  Pockett  Tellescopes,  Nurse  Cases,  4  glasses  mounted  in  Brass,  at  idr., 

in  the  Box  D 9  12    o 

—  24  Dozen  of  Concaves  in  horn  boxes  at  i8j.  per  Doz»,  in  the  Box  E     .  .     21   12    o 

10  Doz"  of  Steel  Temple  Spectacles,  at  2s,  each,  in  the  Box  F    .  .  .     12    o    o 

10  Doz"  of  paper  cases  to  t)°  at  4J.  per  Doz.,  in  the  Box  G        .  .         .200 

6  pair  of  thp  best  Steel  Temple  Spectacles,  in  Black  Fish  Cases,  at  7/., 

in  the  Box  H 220 

-»-  6  pair  D"  in  Nurse  Cases,  at  -f^  =  2af.,  in  the  Box  H         .        .         .  .600 

—  Six  pair  of  Silver  Temple  Spectacles  in  the  best  Nurse  Cases,  at  ^|  =  29^., 

in  the  Box  marked  H 8  16    o 

—  Sixpair  Steel  Temple  Spec,  at  2/ o  12    o 

—  Six  paper  cases  to  D*,  Box  H .020 

—  12  Camp  Tellescopes  at  i6j.,  in  tte  Box  marked  K     .        .        .         .          .  9  12    o 

—  6  Two  foot  Achromatic  Tellescoj)es,  at /2.,  in  the  Box  L    .        .         .          .  12    o    o 

—  12  Ring  Dials,  at  lOf.  6</.  in  the  Box  M 660; 

—  2  12-inch  Reflecting  Tellescopes 9    9    o 

—  Six  metallic  Cones  with  Six  Setts  of  Deformed  pictures,  at  £2  2  o,  in  the 

Box  N 12  12    o 

—  Six  pair  of  goglars.  Box I  10    o 

—  12  Reading  glasses  in  Mahogany  frames  with  handles,  in   the  B«x  mark- 

ed   ,  at  14J.  .  .        • .880 

—  12  Leather  purses  to  Dp .040 

—  6  Treble  Magnifiers  in  Ruff  Shell  and  Silver,  at  25^.,  in  the  Box  marked  H  .       7  10    o 

—  24  Black  Skin  prospects,  at  ix.  td,  .        .        »    %  »        •         •           .       i  16    o 

—  24  D«,  at  2J.  \  ,        ,         .  .280 

—  Two  thermometers  to  Boiling  Water ,          .300 

—  Two  Brass  Box  Steering  Compasses  with  Muscovy  Tale  Cards,  1 1  Inch        .       I  10    o 

—  One  D®  10  Inches o  13    6 

187  I    6 

—  14  Small  Deal  Boxes o  12    o 

—  2  Strong  Packing  Cases .      o"  14    o 

•  _ 

188  7    6 

"  Dec,  30,  1 761.  Rec^  of  Edw<*  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  the  full  contents  of  this  Bill  and  all  Demands. 

J.  Geo.  Adams  &  Co." 


The  bill  being  duly  discharged,  Edward 
Wortley  took,  as  it  proved,  a  final  farewell 
of  England.  But  his  friends  there  soon 
heard  of  his  whereabout  He  proved  that 
he  was  not  a  mere  ignorant  traveller,  by  ad- 
dressing to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  two  let- 
ters on  an  ancient  bust  at  Turin,  the  quality 
of  which  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  Wortley 
Montagu  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  votary 
of  science,  but  he  might  have  said  with 
Southwell, 

",Tho*  Wisdom  woo  me  to  the  saint. 
Yet  Sense  would  win  me  to  the  shrine." 

He  had  some  reason,  perhaps,  to  feel 
careless  and  embittered,  for  in  this  year, 
1762,  his  mother  died,  showing  her  cruel 


contempt  for  him  by  leaving  him  a  guinea, 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Davison,  a  friend 
and  companion  in  his  wayfaring.  It  was 
from  his  mother,  said  Mr,  Piozzi,  that  the 
"learned"  and  accomplished  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu  inherited  all  his  "  tastes 
and  talents  for  sensual  delights." 

In  the  same  year,  1762,  the  English 
consul  at  Alexandria  was  a  Scandinavian, 
a  native  either  of  Denmark  or  Sweden, 
named  Feroe.  His  wife  was  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  bom  at  Leghorn  in  1741. 
Her  father  (sometimes  said  to  be  an 
innkeeper)  was  English,  or  of  English 
descent.  His  name  was  Dormer,  the  name 
of  a  family  that  had  once  given  a  duchess 
to  one  of  the  Italian  states,  and  that  has 
given  a  line  of  barons  to  the  English 
peerage  since  the  year  161 5  to  the  present 
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day.  The  mother  of  the  lady  in  question 
was  an  Italian ;  her  maiden  name  was 
Maria  Sciale. .  There  were  several  children 
of  this  marriage,  but  we  have  only  to  notice 
the  beautiful  Caroline  Dormer,  who  mar- 
ried Consul  Feroe,  of  Alexandria.  This 
Caroline  is  said  to  have  been  as  much 
distinguished  for  her  virtue  as  for  her 
beauty.  The  Dormer  family  record  (in 
Lord  Whamcliffe's  possession),  in  which 
this  double  distinction  is  chronicled,  per- 
haps "  doth  protest  too  much  "  with  respect 
to  the  virtue,  as  that  quality  would  now  be 
understood  ;  but  of  this  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself. 

The  consul  and  his  wife  were  happily 
settled     at    Alexandria,    when     Wortley 
Montagu  was  sojourning  in  that  city.    Her 
beauty,  as  the  Scripture  phrase  expresses 
it,  took  his  mind   prisoner.     The  object 
he  had  in  view — that  of  carrying  her  off 
from  her  husband — seemed  unattainable; 
but  Montagu  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
deterred  by  difficulties,   and  he  found  a 
way  to  surmount  them.     It  was  the  way 
of  a  very  unscrupulous  man,  but  he  had 
few  scruples  in  compassing  any  end.     He 
appeared  as  the  friend  of  the  family.     He 
made  no  advances  to  the  lady,  but  he 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
her  husband.     Egypt  was  too  dull  a  place 
for  a  man  of  such  abilities.     Montagu  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Feroe  to  leave  it  for  a 
while    on    some    pretended    mission  4o 
Europe,  which  was  to  prove  very  lucrative 
to  the  poor  consul,  who  took  men  and 
things  for  what  they  seemed  to  be.     After 
Feroe's  departure  there  came  news  of  his 
sudden   illness.     A  little   additional  time 
elapsed,  and  then  came  intelligence  of  his 
death.      The  decease  of  the   consul  in 
Holland  was  officially  attested,  and  in 
1763   Montagu  presented    the  mournful 
document  to  the  beautiful  young  widow. 
After  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  its 
contents,  and  saw  herself  left  alone  in  a 
strange  land,  he  took  pity  on  her  exquisite 
grief,  made  love  to  her  at  once,  and  pro- 
posed a  remedy  for  her  loneliness  by  her 
taking  him  for  husband.     The  fair  young 
widow  was  not  hard  to  woo.    She  did  not 
indeed  yield  at  once.     She  suggested  some 
becoming    objections.      She,   a    Roman 
Catholic,  had  erred,  she  thought,  in  marry- 
ing  Mr.  Feroe,   who  was  a  Protestant. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  repeat  the 
error,  but  she  intimated  that  she  might  be 
won  if  her  handsome  lover  would  turn 


from  his  heretical  ways  and  become  a 
true  son  of  the  true  church.  As  nothing 
more  than  this  trifle  stood  as  an  obstacle 
to  his  success,  Montagu  resolved  to  become 
Roman  Catholic.  Perhaps  he  reflected 
long  enough  on  the  matter  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  a  true  call  to  that 
church.  At  all  events,  he  professed  to  be 
somewhat  divinely  driven.  He  repaired 
to  Jerusalem,  and  made  his  profession  at 
the  fountain-head  of  Christianity.  In 
October,  1764,  Montagu  presented  himself 
in  the  Holy  City  to  Father  Paul,  prefect 
of  the  missions  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 
The  traveller  said  that  he  had  come 
to  Jerusalem  rather  out  of  curiosity  than 
devotion,  but  that  the  hand  of  God  had 
fallen  upon  him.  From  his  youth  up,  he 
stated  (truly  enough)  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  the  devil.  He  made  the  state- 
ment with  manifestations  of  grief,  especially 
as  he  had  obstinately  resisted  the  impulses 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  he  now 
expressed  penitence  and  humbly  sought 
pardon.  Father  Paul  gave  heed  to  the 
repentant  sinner's  statement,  and  finding 
him  cleansed  from  all  heretical  depravity, 
freed  him  from  all  pains  and  penalties 
decreed  by  the  church  against  heretics, 
gave  him  plenary  absolution,  and  received 
him  into  communion  with  Rome.  Father 
Paul  thought  much  of  his  convert,  whom 
he  styles,  in  the  official  certificate  of 
Montagu's  conversion,  "  Dominus  Comes 
de  Montagu"  (as  every  Englishman 
abroad  in  those  days  used  to  be  called 
"  mi  lord,")  and  the  good  father  bids  all 
the  faithful  to  refrain  from  snubbing  the 
convert,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  rejoice 
and  be  merry  over  him,  as  they  would  be 
over  the  unexpected  finding  of  a  treasure. 
A  copy  of  the  original  document,  which 
still  sparkles  with  the  silver  dust  showered 
over  the  finely  written  ItaHan  letters,  was 
printed  in  JVotes  and  Queries,  4th  of 
January,  1873. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  soon 
after  this  act  was  accomplished  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  Montagu  and  Madame  Feroe  fUe  Dor- 
mer were  duly  married.  Their  conjugal 
felicity,  however,  was  slightly  disturbed  by 
the  reappearance  of  the  consul  Feroe,  who 
very  naturally  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise at  the  household  arrangements  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  and  hie  laid 
claim  to  his  beautiful  wife.  The  Catholic 
lady  was  persuaded  that  her  first  marriage 
with  the  Protestant  consul  was  null  and 
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void,  the  validity  of  such  a  union  not  being 
recognised  by  her  church.  At  the  same 
time  she  looked  with  some  doubt,  or  she 
affected  so  to  look,  on  the  contract  with 
her  second  husband.  Appeal  was  made 
to  the  law  tribunals  of  Tuscany,  and  pend- 
ing the  appeal,  the  wife  of  two  husbands 
retired  to  a  religious  house  at  Antoura,  in 
Syria.  Montagu  solaced  himselt  with 
travel:  he, possibly  knew  that  Italian 
judges  were  tardy  in  coming  to  conclu- 
sions. Whither  he  wended  is  quite  easy  to 
tell,  for  in  1765  Mr.  Montagu  was  encoun- 
tered at  Venice.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  Let- 
ters from  Italy,  has  one  dated  Venice, 
September,  1765,  in  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

"One  of  the  most  curious  sights  wc  saw  among 
these  curiosities,  was  the  famous  Mr.  Montagu, 
who  was  performing  quarantine  at  the  I^Azaretto. 
All  the  Knglish  made  a  point  of  paying  him  their 
compliments  in  that  place,  and  he  seemed  not  a 
little  pleased  with  their  attention.     It  may  be  sup- 
]K)sed  that  visitors  are  not  suffered  to  approach 
the  pers(m  of  any  who  is  performing  quarantine. 
They  are  divided  by  a  passage  of  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  wide.     Mr.  Montagu  was  just  arrived 
from  the  East ;  he  had  travelled  through  the  Holy 
I-and,  Kgypt,  Armenia,  &c.,  with  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  his  hands  for  his   direction, 
which,  he  told  us,  had  proved  unerring  guides. 
He  had  i)articularly  taken  the  road  of  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  Wilderness,  and  had  observed 
that  part  of  the  Red  ISea  which  they  had  passed 
through.     He  had  visited  Mount  Sinai,  and  flat- 
tered himself  he  had  been  on  the  very  ])art  of  the 
rock  where  Moses  spake  face  to  face  with  Ciod  Al- 
mighty.    His  beard  reached  down  to  his  breast, 
being  of  two  years  and  a  half  growth ;    and  the 
dress  of  his  head  was  Armenian.     He  was  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  raptures  with  Arabia  and  the 
Arabs,     hike  theirs,  his  bed  was  the  ground,  his 
food  rice,  his  beverage  water,  his  luxury  a  pipe 
and  coffee.     His  purpose  was  to  return  once  more 
among  that  virtuous   people,  whose  morals  and 
hospitality,  he  said,  were  such,  that  were  you  to 
drop  your  cloak  in  the  highway,  you  would  find  it 
there  six  months  afterwards,  an  Arab  being  too 
honest  a  man  to  pick  up  what  he  knows  belongs 
to  another ;  and,  were  you  to  offer  money  for  the 
provision  you  meet  with,  he  would  ask  you,  with 
concern,  why  you  had  so  mean  an  opinion  of  his 
benevolence,  to  suppose  him  capable  of  accepting 
a  gratification.     *  Therefore,  money,'  said  he,  *  in 
that  country,  is  of  very  little  use,  as  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary for  the  purchase  of  garments,  which,  in  so 
warm  a  climate,  are  very  few  and  of  very  little 
value.*     He  distinguishes,  however,  between  the 
wild  and  the  civilized  Arab,  and  proposes  to  pub- 
lish an  account  of  all  that  I  have  written." 

In  1765,  Wortley  Montagu  (while  so- 
journing at  Pisa)  wrote  hLs  well-known 
account  of  his  journey  to  *The  Written 
Mountains'  in  the  East.  It  is  a  clever 
and  modest  record;  his  conclusion  being 


that  the  rock  inscriptions  were  undecipher- 
able, and  probably  would  not,  if  intopret- 
ed,  be  worth  the  outlay  of  means.  Thi> 
account  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 
In  March,  1766,  he  was  still  at  Pisa,  whence 
he  wrote  to  M.  Varsy,  a  merchant  from 
Marseilles,  established  at  Rosetta,  and 
married  to  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Feroe,  or  Mis. 
Montagu,  as  the  Tuscan  judges  migljt  de- 
cide. The  letter  in  French  (now,  with 
others  quoted  below,  in  Lord  WhamdiflSe^s 
posses&ion)  contains  the  following  personal 
matter : 

..."  On  my  way  back  I  shall  go  tfarongii 
Alexandria  and  Rosetta  to  see  you,  and  also  to  see 
whether  I  cannot  establish  myself  at  Rosetti, 
rather  than  in  Syria.  As  my  lather-in-lair  sets 
out  for  Syria  next  week,  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
take  the  shortest  road ;  my  wife  will  be  at  eaM^ 
and  I  shall  have  at  least  time  to  assure  yoa  hov 
charmed  I  shall  be  to  find  opportunities  of  testify- 
ing to  you  my  gratitude,  and  of  renewing  our  old 
and  dear  friendship — a  friendship  wbich  will  il- 
ways  be  dear  to  me,  and  with  which  I  shall  never 
cease  to  be,  &c.  &c  De  Montaigu." 

I  bave  before  me  the  original  '  dispensa- 
tion,* to  enable  him  to  neglect  keeping 
Lent  in  the  usual  abstinent  way.  That  he 
should  take  the  trouble  to  procure  such  a 
power  would  seem  to  be  warrant  for  a  an- 
cerity  for  which  we  can  hardly  credit  him. 
It  is  dated  *6  March,  1767/  and  he  is 
styled  *  Excellentissimus  Dominus  Ediiar- 
dus  de  Comitibus  Montagu.'  Meanwhile 
the  question  of  the  marriage  was  still  un- 
decided. The  ecclesiastical  and  dvil 
judges  were  perhaps  not  long  in  forming; 
but  they  were  very  slow  in  delivering  judg- 
ment. 'Mrs.  Montagu,  however,  or  *thc 
Countess/  as  she  was  sometimes  called, 
seems  to  have  formed  a  judgment  of  her 
own ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  accepted 
that  of  her  second  husband.  They  Lvcd 
together  at  Smyrna,  where  for  two  yean 
botli  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Turkish,  in  which  language,  as  in  otheis 
of  the  East,  Montagu  became  a  proficient 
scholar.  On  New  Year's  day,  1 769,  he  ad- 
dressed a  joyous  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Varsy.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Roman 
tribunals  had  at  length  pronounced  on  the 
great  question.  The  rich  and  orthodox 
second  husband  was  declared  to  be  the 
legal  possessor  of  the  lady,  and  her  previ- 
ous marriage  with  the  poor  heretical  con- 
sul was  decreed  to  be  no  marriage  at  alL 

"You  cannot  •imagine,"  thus  runs  the  letter, 
"  the  great  ioy  I  feel  at  being  able  to  teU  70a  thftk 
Mr.  Feroe  has  the  final  decree  of  the  Coart  of  the 
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Nuncio  at  Florence.  Accordingly,  as  Madame  is 
already  here"  (Smyrna),  "we  reckon  on  bein^  as 
soon  as  possible  at  Rosetta.  But  prudence  requires 
that  we  should  first  write  to  you  to  beg  you  to  find 
us  a  suitable  house.  That  in  which  we  were  before 
would  be  good  enough,  but  I  think  and  fear  that 
the  consul  may  have  it.  Without  the  servants 
there  are  myself,  my  wife,  and  her  father"  {mon- 
sieur  son  fire),  "We  live  more  in  the  Turkish 
fashion  than  ever.  Accordingly,  the  women's 
apartments  musf  be  comfortable  and  convenient 
for  the  salamlike  (sic),  and  there  must  be  a 
chamber  for  my  father-in-law.  You  know  what 
is  necessary.  The  quarter  in  which  we  live  must 
lie  free  from  disturbance,  from  plague,  and  from 
robbers.  Have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  if  the 
country  is  tranquil,  and  if  you  believe  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  the  government ;  for  here  no  end  of 
stories  is  being  circulated.  Write  by  the  first 
ship.  Be  convinced  of  the  constant  friendship 
with  which  I  am,  my  very  dear  friend,  entirely 
yours,  De  MONTAIGU." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  obstruc- 
tion to  impede  the  desired  settlement  in 
Egypt.  In  a  letter,  dated  *Antoura' 
(Syria),  *  January,  1 77 1,'  there  is  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

"  Many  accidents  have  prevented  me  from  fol- 
lowing my  design  and  my  inclination  for  Rosetta ; 
and  indeed  it  seems  more  prudent  to  wait  till  the 
government  (in  Egypt)  is  authorized  (affirmi)  by 
the  consent  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  before  we  estab- 
lish ourselves  in  Egypt.  However,  here  I  am 
nearer  to  you,  and  1  snail  not  fail  to  follow  my 
first  plan  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
Madame  thanks  you  for  your  soitvenir,  and  sends 
many  compliments.  Keep  yourself  well,  continue 
to  love  me,  and  be  assured  of  the  constant  and 
perfect  friendship  of  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Chev.  De  Montaigu." 

It  may  be  mentioned  by  the  way,  that 
Wortley  Montagu  reckoned  among  his 
friends  men  not  at  all  likely  to  entertain 
respect  for  worthless  individuals.  "  My 
learned  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,"  is  a 
phrase  which  bears  one  of  these  indications. 
It  was  written  at  Cairo.  Meanwhile,  here 
is  another  characteristic  note  from  Cyprus. 
The  writer  speaks  of  his  wife,  as  if  the  laun- 
dress of  old  no  longer  existed. 

"  Cyprus,  June  24th,  1771. 
"  Joseph  Varsy,  French  merchant  at  Rosetta: 

"  Sir  : — At  last,  my  very  dear  friend,  the  time 
draws  nigh  for  me  to  embrace  you.  This  letter 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  from  Alexandria  by 
my  wife,  who  goes  to  Rosetta  with  M.  her  fa- 
ther, and  Mademoiselle  her  sister.  I  beg  of  you 
to  procure  them  a  suitable  house  or  sufficiently 
large  apartment  in  the  oquel  (?),  where  they  will 
remain  until  I  write  to  them  from  Cairo,  where  I 
am  going  by  the  way  of  Damietta. 

"  Chev.  De  Montaigu." 


In  July  he  writes  thus  from  Damietta : 

"Damietta,  July  14th,  1771. 
"Joseph  Varsy,  French  merchant  at  Rosetta: 

"  Here  I  am,  my  very  dear  friend,  close  to  you 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall.shortly  have  the  honor 
of  embracing  you.  My  wife  must  have  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  and  will  await  me  at  Rosetta.  Have 
the  kindness  to  find  her  an  apartment,  or  two,  if 
necessary,  andto  assist  her  in  all  matters  relating 
thereto.  The  friendship  existing  between  us  as- 
sures me  that  you  will  not  refuse  me  this  kindness. 
I  will  write  to  you  from  Cairo  the  moment  I  arrive. 
Meanwhile,  rest  assured  that  I  shall  always  be  as 
you  have  ever  known  me, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant  and  true  friend, 

"  Chev.  De  Montaigu." 

Five  days  later,  he  acknowledges,  from 
Alexandria,  the  arrival  of  a  box  of  pipes 
from  Constantinople.  Soon  after,  the 
Egyptian  home  was  established.  It  was 
on  a  thoroughly  Eastern  footing,  and  the 
two  chief  inmates  seem  to  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Eastern  lan- 
guages and  literature.  But  in  August,  1772, 
the  home  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
Montagu.  There  was  a  report  that  he 
had  embraced  Mohammedanism,  in  order 
to  visit  Mecca  in  safety,  and  that  his  wife 
having  refused  to  follow  his  example,  or  to 
recognize  a  negro  boy  who  was  with  him 
as  his  heir,  he  separated  from  her.  The 
following  note  shows  that  he  was  again 
roaming,  but  also  that  he  was  careful  for 
his  wife's  comforts  and  on  friendly  terms 
with  her  family. 

"Alexandretta,  August  4,  1772. 
"To  Varsy: 

"Here  we  are,  my  very  dear  friend,  after  a  safe 
voyage  of  three  days,  in  Alexandretta.  It  is  a 
village  resembling  precisely  Tor.  We  found  there 
the  horses  and  a  servant  of  M.  Belleville.  So  we 
start  this  evening  for  Aleppo,  without  waiting  for 
the  escort.  The  people  who  are  said  to  infest 
the  roads  do  not  number  more  than  five  or  six  ; 
and  we  are  three,  well  armed,  not  counting  M. 
Belleville,  so  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  There 
is  no  plague,  nothing  like  it.  The  Pasha  is  at 
Aleppo  and  not  at  Damascus  ;  far  enough  from 
your  house.  I  beg  of  you  to  show  all  possible  at- 
tentions to  my  wife.  My  compliments  to  the  one 
tliat  is  dearest  to  you.  M.  Raymond  will  send  you 
...  a  new  pelisse ;  he  will  also  tell  you  the  price ; 
should  my  wife  think  it  Pretty  and  the  price  a  fair 
one,  she  will  keep  it,  and  M.  Raymond  will  char|;e 
the  same  to  me ;  if  not,  you  will  dispose  of  it  m 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  M.  R.  Adieu.  I 
am  riding  on  horseback.'' 

Similar  notes  tell  of  his  progress,  of  cer- 
tain inconveniences  from  being  too  long 
in  the  saddle,  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  in 
the  autumn,  of  his  approachmg  return 
home.     In  September,  he  writes  to  Varsy : 
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**  I  am  well  persuaded  of  the  care  you  take  of 
our  house,  and  I  beg  you  to  hurry  on  the  work- 
men, and  that  everything  be  done  absolutely  in 
accordance  with  my  wife's  inclinations.  Let  the 
men  put  up  the  paper  as  she  orders  it,  but  let  no 
one  touch  my  room  bejow,  unless  he  can  paint  it 
perfectly  in  the  Arab  fashion." 

After  expressing  surprise  that  Moham- 
med Kiaja,  a  supposed  friend;  is  intriguing 
against  him,  and  stating  that  if  his  re- 
turn to  Rosetta  should  create  any  difficul- 
ties or  perils,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
them  smootlied  away  while  he  is  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  writes : 

"  I  s|)ent  here  800  piastres  ;  it  is  true  that  I  laid 
them  out  for  things  that  arc  dearer  with  us,  and 
when  the  ladies  have  helped  themselves  to  what 
suits  them,  we  can  make  money  out  of  what  is 
left,  but  meanwhile  that  will  be  inconvenient  to 
you.  Vou  must,  in  that  event,  borrow  money  for 
me  on  interest,  and  do  not  say  that  it  is  for  me  as 
it  will  not  do  to  use  my  name  too  freely.  When 
the  kitchen  is  ready,  you  must  see  to  it  that  the 
whole  of  the  old  kitchen  is  freshly  whitewashed, 
as  well  as  other  places  on  a  level  with  it." 

In  a  letter  from  Latackia,  ist  October, 
1 772,  he  speaks  of  projects  promising  great 
results  ;  *  broad  rivers  *  (he  says)  *  are  the 
sum  of  narrow  streams.'  In  a  still  later 
letter  the  project  seems  to  refer  to  pearls 
and  rich  stuffs.     The  letter  concludes  thus : 

**  Let  me  rccpiest  you  to  direct  Schieck  Ali  to 
make  me  out  a  catalogue  of  all  my  Turkish,  Ara- 
bic, and  Persian  books,  which  are  in  manuscript, 
and  to  place  (opposite  to  each  the  price  he  esti- 
mates them  at." 

This  indicates  an  approaching  break-up. 
The  cause  of  it  does  not  appear,  except 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out  in  a  letter  from 

"  Alexandria,  October  13,  1772. 
"I  see  that  M.  Dormer  will  remain  at  Ro- 
setta, and  in  that  case  I  will  not  stay  there.  I 
have  so  written  to  Madame,  in  order  to  give  her 
time  to  leave  Alexandria  before  my  arrival.  I 
will  sleep  to  morrow  at  Raimhe,  Sunday  at 
Aboukir,  Monday  at  PUikon,  and  Tuesday,  God 
willing,  I  will  1)C  at  Rosetta,  and  if  I  find  M. 
Dormer  there,  I  will  not  stay  there  longer  than 
will  be  necessary  to  pack  up  some  books,  for  I 
am  determined  not  to  stay  in  the  same  place  with 
M.  Dormer.  I  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  seen  him  here,  but  I  do  not  care  to  see  him 
at  Rosetta ;  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  persuade 
him  to  leave  immediately ;  for  if  I  meet  him,  I 
will  not  be  able  to  sleep ;  that  is  certain." 

What  the  ground  of  dissension  was  that 
induced  Montagu  to  declare  that  he  would 
not  remain  in  the  same  city  with  Dormer 
is  not  known.  Whatever  it  was,  the 
Egyptian  home  was  broken  up.  The 
wife  and  her  sister  subsequently  established 


themselves,  temporarily,  at  Mazseilles,  de- 
finitively at  Nancy.  Montagu  moved 
about  the  Continent  in  moody  restless- 
ness. In  1773  and  the  following  year  he 
settled  for  awhile  in  Venice.  He  lived  in 
frequent  retirement,  and  to  all  outward 
appearance  in  as  truly  a  Turkish  fashion 
as  if  he  were  a  faithful  child  of  Islam. 

While  Mr.  Montagu  was  Yesiding  at  V^ 
nice  an  illustrious  traveller,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  arrived  in  that  city,  under  the 
care  of  his  physician.  Dr.  John  Moore,  after- 
wards the  author  of  *  Zeluco,'  and  the  father 
of  a  glorious  son.  Sir  John  Moore,  the  hero 
of  Corunna.  The  doctor  had  probably 
talked  with  his  patron  or  ward  about  the 
more  eccentric  traveller,  of  whom  he  had 
more  to  say  than  most  people  as  to  the  affiur 
between  Montagu  and  the  Jew  Payba, 
Moore  having  been  official  medical  man  at 
the  English  Embassy  in  France,  when  Lord 
Albemarle  was  ambassador,  and  Monta^ 
was  appealing  to  him  for  aid  and  protec- 
tion. At  Venice,  the  duke,  according  to 
Moore,  "  had  the  curiosity  "  (he  does  not 
say  tlie  courtesy)  "  to  wait  on  this  extra- 
ordinary man."  "  Montagu,"  says  the 
Doctor,  in  his  published  letters, 

''met  his  Grace  at  the  stair-head,  and  led  as' 
through  some  apartments  furnished  in  the  Vene- 
tian manner,  into  an  inner  room  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent style.  There  were  no  chairs,  bnt  he  de- 
sired us  to  seat  ourselves  on  a  sofa,  whilst  he 
T)laced  himself  on  a  cushion  on  the  floor,  with  his 
legs  crossed  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  A  young 
black  slave  sat  by  him,  and  a  venerable  old  man, 
with  a  long  beard,  served  us  with  coffee.  After 
this  collation  some  aromatic  gums  were  brought, 
and  burut  in  a  little  silver  vessel.  Mr.  Montagu 
held  his  nose  over  the  steam  for  some  minutes, 
and  sniffed  up  the  perfume  with  peculiar  satisfies 
tion ;  he  afterwards  endeavored  to  collect  the 
smoke  with  his  hands,  spreading  and  rubbing  it 
carefully  along  his  beard,  which  hung  in  hoarr 
ringlets  to  his  girdle.  .  .  .  We  had  a  g^eat  dm 
of  conversation  with  this  venerable  looking  per- 
son, who  is,  to  the  last  degree,  acute,  communi- 
cative, and  entertaining,  and  in  whose  discourse 
and  manners  are  blended  the  vivacity  of  a  French* 
man  with  the  gravity  of  a  Turk." 

Moore  does  not  say  that  Montagu  had 
assumed  the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  sim- 
ply that  he  considered  the  Turkish  way  of 
life  to  surpass  that  of  all  other  nations.  In- 
deed they  deserved  to  be  "  the  happiest  of 
mankind,''  if  they  were,  as  Montagu  held 
them  to  be,  distinguished  for  integrity,  hos- 
pitality, and  most  other  virtues.  Egypt 
was,  in  his  eyes,  "  a  perfect  paradise,"  to 
which  he  was  longing  to  return ;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  if  the  Israelites  of  old  could 
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have  had  their  own  way  they  would  have 
stuck  to  the  land  and  the.  flesh-pots  and 
driven  the  Egyptians  into  Canaan.  But 
he  added,  with  a  fine  sense  of  what  the 
occasion  required,  that  "  it  had  been  other- 
wise ordered,  for  wise  purposes,  of  which 
it  did  not  become  us  to  judge." 

Subsequently,  Montagu  returned  the 
visit  of  the  duke  and  his  medical  guardian. 
He  seated  himself  on  a  sofa  with  his  legs 
drawn  up  under  him,  as  the  most  natural 
and  convenient  position  that  a  gentleman 
could  take.  Moore,  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  which  ensued,  slily  adverted 
to  the  Mohammedan  views  with  regard  to 
women.  The  quasi  Turk  became  Orien- 
tal to  the  very  ends  of  his  fingers,  and 
grew  eloquent  on  this  delicate  question. 
Of  course,  he  defended  polygamy  and 
concubinage,  even  as  Solomon  had  wisely 
observed  it.  Women  liked  neither,  and 
but  for  this  foolish  objection  they  would 
hav.e  had  influence  enough  to  have  spread 
Islam  as  one  religion  throughout  Europe. 
The  men  hated  Christianity  on  more  valid 
ground.  Auricular  confession  they  ab- 
horred. "  No  Turk  of  any  delicacy  would 
ever  allow  his  wife  (particularly  if  he  had 
but  one)  to  hold  private  conference  with 
a  man  on  any  pretext  whatever."  When 
the  Doctor  (for  the  Duke  seems  to  have 
been  generally  silent)  insinuated  that  the 
Turks  had  not  the  same  grounds  to  hate 
Protestantism,  Montagu  remarked  that  the 
Turks  could  not  tolerate  the  Christian  idea 
of  the  equality  of  women  and  men,  nor 
accept  the  Christian  view  of  an  exceed- 
ingly dull  heaven,  where  the  souls  of  or- 
dinary women  were  to  be  assembled,  in- 
stead of  the  graceful  bodies  of  Houris,  who 
were  to  welcome  the  sons  of  Islam  to  a 
joyous  paradise. 

The  self-exile  continued  to  be  the  ob- 
served of  all  curious  travellers ;  but  he  di- 
rected his  steps  at  last  in  the  direction  of 
home,  if  with  no  decided  resolution  to  re- 
turn thither.  The  cause,  perhaps,  is  found 
in  a  phrase  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Delany, 
written  in  February,  1776  :  "  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu's  wife  is  dead."  This  was  the 
laundress,  his  only  legitimate  wife,  who 
had  married  him  in  his  youthful  time. 
Her  husband  had  recently  been  entertain- 
ing Romney,  and  Romney  had  painted  the 
portrait  of  his  fiiend  in  Turkish  costume, 
which  bespeaks  the  talent  of  the  artist  and 
the  sad  yet  manly  beauty  of  the  friend. 
The  latter  had  been  the  victim  of  more  lies 


and  jests  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and 
these  were  multiplied  now,  but  they  are 
not  worth  repeating.  The  wanderer  him- 
self was  near  the  end  of  his  course.  Two 
months  subsequent  to  his  lawful  wife's  de- 
cease he  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  Padua. 
He  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  should  die  as  a  good  Moslem ;  but  that 
he  was  held  to  have  died  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  is  best  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  lies  beneath  a  church  roof  in  Padua, 
and  with  a  Latin  inscription,  over  him 
which  describes  him  as  "  ubique'civis,"  and 
which  credits  him  with  nearly  all  the  quali- 
ties that  can  dignify  humanity.  If  much 
eccentricity  has  been  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  world,  it  is  because  his  acts  and  words 
gave  some  warrant  for  it.  There  was 
scarcely  any  condition  in  life  but  in  some 
country  or  another  he  had  assumed  it. 
He  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never  com- 
mitted a  small  folly ;  and  his  gambling 
was  certainly  at  one  time  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions. A  memoir  of  him,  published  in 
Dublin,  two  years  after  his  death,  reckon- 
ed among  his  boyish  assumptions  those  of 
link-boy,  chimney-sweep,  and  shoe-black  ! 
The  same  veracious  volume  numbered 
among  his  wives,  with  the  English  laun- 
dress, a  Dutch  Jewess,  a  Turkish  lady,  a 
Greek  girl,  a  Circassian  damsel,  and  an 
Arabian  maiden.  Even  to  the  English 
laundress  he  is  said  to  have  been  married 
by  an  official  of  the  Fleet  prison.  His  old 
tutor,  Forster,  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
written  the  work  on  Ancient  Repubhcs; 
but  this  claim,  made  when  the  author  could 
not  answer  it,  was  universally  scouted,  as 
was  the  contemptible  pretender.  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart,  refefring  to  the  various  la- 
dies who  assumed  a  right  to  bear  his  name, 
remarks  : 

"  More  than  one  lady  took  the  title  of  his  wife, 
with  or  without  the  pretext  of  a  ceremony  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  ne  would  not  scruple  to  go 
through  any  number  of  times,  if  requisite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  But  the  last  per- 
son so  circumstanced,  and  the  loudest  in  assert- 
ing her  claims,  met  him  upon  equal  ground,  hav- 
ing herself  a  husband  living,  from  whom  she' had 
eloped;  therefore,  she  at  least  could  not  com- 
plam  of  deception.*' 

The  above  lady  was  the  ci-devant  Miss 
Dormer.  She  appeared  in  London  soon 
after  Edward  Wordey  Montagu's  death  ; 
and  in  her  family  papers  it  is  stated  that  she 
received  one  hundred  pounds  annually  from 
Coutts's  out  of  her  alleged  husband's  estate. 
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May, 


For  a  long  period  she  resided  at  Nancy, 
and  she  may  yet  live  in  the  recollection 
of  not  very  old  persons,  English  and  oth- 
ers, who   dwelt   in   that  pleasant  city  in 


182 1.  She  lived  altd  died  as  Countess 
of  Montagu,  and  her  death  finally  closed 
a  romance  of  real  life,  the  unfortunate  hero 
of  which  would  probably  have  won  hon- 


their  youth,  for  the  last  of  the  wives  of    orable  fame  if  he  had  been  blessed  with  a 
Wortley   Montagu  survived  till  January,     mother  of  a  different  quality. — Temple  Bar. 
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There  are  parts  of  our  earth  of  which 
we  know  less  than  of  the  moon,  or  even 
of  some  of  the  plg^iets.  The  eyes  of  the 
astronomer  have  looked  upon  the  unat- 
tainable summits  of  the  lunar  mountains ; 
he  has  studied  the  arid  wastes  which  lie 
within  the  lunar  craters ;  he  has  measured 
the  light  which  these  regions  reflect — nay, 
even  the  degree  to  which  theyare  warmed 
under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  long  lunar 
day.  Passing  beyond  the  moon,  the 
astronomer  has  studied  the  lands  and  seas 
of  a  world  which  has  justly  been  termed  a 
miniature  of  our  earth ;  he  has  watched 
the  clouds  which  form  over  the  continents 
and  oceans  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  are 
dissipated  even  like  our  own  by  the  solar 
rays ;  he  has  determined  the  very  consti- 
tuents of  that  planet's  atmosphere.  But 
more  than  this,  the  astronomer  has  actually 
studied  the  condition  of  parts  of  Mars, 
where  (if  analogy  can  be  trusted)  the  very 
inhabitants  of  that  world  are  unable  to 
penetrate.  The  ruddy  orb  (which  when 
these  lines  appear  will  be  shining  conspi- 
cuously in  our  skies  after  a  long  absence 
from  the  earth's  neighborhood)  presents 
to  the  astronomer  its  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
wastes.  He  is  able  to  watch  the  gradual 
increase  of  either  region  as  winter  prevails 
alternately  over  the  northern  and  southern 
hemisphere  of  Mars ;  he  can  measure  their 
gradual  reduction  with  the  progress  of  the 
Martial  summer:  and  he  can  infer  from 
their  aspect  that  even  in  the  height  of 
summer  there  still  remain  ice-covered 
regions  so  wide  in  their  range  as  doubtless 
to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  Martialists  to 
penetrate  to  the  poles  of  the  globe  on  which 
they  live.  So  that  where  most  probably 
no  living  creature  on  Mars  has  ever 
penetrated  the  astronomer  can  direct  his 
survey;  and  questions  which  no  Martial 
geographer  can  pretend  to  answer,  the  ter- 
restrial astronomer  can  discuss  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  confidence.     It  is  the 


same  even  with  the  more  distant  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Despite  the  vast 
spaces  which  separate  us  from  these  orbs, 
we  yet  know  much  respecting  their  physical 
habitudes ;  and  whereas  our  knowledge  of 
our  own  earth  is  limited  by  certain  barriers 
as  yet  unpassed,  and  probably  impassable, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  surface  of  either  of 
the  giant  planets  which  has  not  come 
under  the  astronomer's  scrutiny. 

These  considerations  suggest  in  Jum 
the  strange  thought  that  possibly  the  unat- 
tained  places  of  our  earth  have  been  viewed 
by  beings  which  are  not  of  this  world.  We 
say  possibly^  but  we  might  almost  say  pro- 
bably. It  seems  in  no  degree  unreasonable 
to  suppose  not  merely  that  the  earth's 
sister-planet  Venus  is  inhabited,  but  that 
some  creatures  on  Venus  possess  the  reason- 
ing powers  and  the  insight  into  the  secrets 
of  Nature,  which  have  enabled  the  in- 
habitants of  earth  to  study  the  orbs  which 
circle  like  herself  around  the  sun.  If  this 
be  the  case — if  there  are  telescopists  in 
Venus  -as  skilful  as  those  inhabiting  our 
earth — they  are  able  to  answer  questions 
which  hitherto  have  baffled  our  geogra- 
phers. They  may  not,  indeed,  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  details  respecting 
the  structure  of  our"  continents  and  oceans. 
They  cannot  know,  for  instance,  whether 
the  region  to  which  Livingstone  has 
penetrated  is,  as  he  supposes,  the  head  of 
the  river  we  terrestrials  call  the  Nile,  or,  • 
as  others  suppose,  is  in  reality  the  head  of 
the  Congo.  For  certainly  no  telescopic 
powers  possessed  by  our  astronomers  could 
give  us  information  on  such  points,  if  our 
position  were  interchanged  with  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Venus.  But  astronomers 
in  Venus  can,  without  excessive  telescopic 
power,  inform  themselves  whether  our  polar 
regions  are  like  the  corresponding  regions 
in  Mars — or  whether,  as  many  geographers 
suppose,  the  Arctic  regions  are  occupied 
in  summer  by  an  open  ocean,  while  in 
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the  Antarctic  regions  there  is  a  large  con- 
tinent. 

A  new  interest  has  recently  been  given 
to  enquiries  respecting  the  condition  of 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  expedition  of  the 
Challeuger  is  expected  to  bring  us  in- 
formation respecting  the  latter  regions, 
while  application  has  been  made,  and  will 
probably  be  received,  for  Government  as- 
sistance towards  an  Arctic  expedition.  We 
propose  to  consider,  now,  some  of  the 
questions  which  are  connected  with  Ant- 
arctic research,  and  in  particular  to  discuss 
the  probability  of  the  existence  of  great 
continental  lands  within  the  Antarctic 
circle. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these 
points,  however,  we  have  a  few  remarks  to 
make  on  the  question  of  Government  aid 
to  this  branch  of  geographical  research. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who 
discuss  this  subject  that  the  first  explora- 
tions of  the  polar  regions  of  our  earth  had 
a  commercial  origin.  It  was  supposed 
that  by  finding  a  passage  round  the 
northern  shores  of  the  American  continent, 
communication  with  China  and  the  East 
Indies  would  be  facilitated.  A  way  had 
been  found  round  Cape  Horn,  but  the  way 
was  long,  and  the  storms  which  rage  in 
Antarctic  seas  rendered  the  route  uninvit- 
ing to  the  contemporaries  of  Magellan. 
The  natural  supposition  in  those  days  was, 
that  voyagers  from  the  great  maritime 
northern  countries — from  England,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  or  fi-om  the  Nether- 
lands, would  find  their  advantage  in  sailing 
northwards  rather  than  southwards.  Hence 
the  long  and  persistent  efforts  made  to 
discover  a  north-western  passage.  Nor 
were  the  more  directly  Arctic  voyages  of 
Hudson  and  Richardson  conducted  with 
any  other  primary  purposes.  It  is  indeed 
manifest,  as  any  one  will  perceive  on 
examining  a  terrestrial  globe,  that  a  north- 
eastern course  would  avail  nearly  as  well 
as  a  north-western,  for  reaching  Eastern 
countries  from  Europe ;  and  that  a  directly 
polar  course  would  be  better  than  either — 
if  only  (as  Hudson  hoped)  a  safe  passage 
might  be  found  through  the  Arctic  seas. 

Gradually,  as  the  hope  of  finding  a 
north-western  passage  available  for  com- 
merce died  out,  other  circumstances  en- 
couraged persistence  in  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  to  penetrate  the  regions 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  American  conti- 


nent. There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the 
desire  to  accomplish  what  had  foiled  so 
many ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  desire  had  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  appeals  which  were  made  for  Govern- 
ment assistance,  as  also  with  the  ready 
response  of  Government  to  those  appeals. 
Nevertheless,  a  real  scientific  interest  had 
become  associated  with  the  search  after  a 
north-west  passage.  The  magnetic  pole 
of  the  earth  was  known  to  lie  somewhere 
amid  the  dreary  archipelago,  with  its  ice- 
bound inlets,  and  glacier-laden  shores, 
through  which  our  Arctic  seamen  had  so 
long  attempted  to  penetrate.  There,  also, 
lies  one  of  the  northern  poles  of  cold; 
while  the  configuration  of  the  isothermal 
lines  (or  lines  of  equal  temperature)  ih  the 
neighborhood,  shows  how  some  influence 
is  at  work  carrying  relative  warmth  from 
the  Adantic  towards  the  North  Pole,  and 
leaving  the  regions  on  the  west  of  that 
course  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  greatly 
more  intense.  To  these  considerations, 
others  connected  with  the.  whaling  trade 
were  added,  though  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  (so  far  as  the  question  of  Go- 
vernment assistance  was  concerned)  these 
considerations  had  very  great  weiglit. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  at  a 
certain  stage  in  the  history  of  Arctic  voy- 
aging, the  mere  barren  ambition  to  attain 
or  approach  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth 
was  set  in  advance  of  more  practical  con- 
siderations. We  find,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  case  of  Parry's  boat  an(i  sledge  expedi- 
tion from  Spitzbergen  polewards,  certain 
sums  of  money  were  set  as  a  reward  for 
reaching  such  and  such  northern  latitudes, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  being  the 
prize  for  attaining  the  North  Pole  itself. 

It  appears  to  us  that  those  have  done 
well  who,  during  their  recent  discussion  of 
the  subject,  have  laid  stress  upon  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  results  which  may  be  ob- 
tained during  successful  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic voyages.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  great 
country  to  appeal  to  the  national  honor  on 
a  matter  so  insignificant  as  the  actual 
approach  which  has  been  made  to  either 
pole  of  the  earth — to  reason  that  because 
England  has  been  thus  far  fortunate,  in 
that  sons  of  hers  have  made  the  nearest 
approach  as  well  to  the  Arctic  as  to  the 
Antarctic  pole,  and  because  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States  seem  likely 
to  send  their  ships  as  near  or  nearer  to 
either  pole,  therefore  England  should  send 
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out  an  expedition  to  forestall  the  seamen 
of  those  countries.  A  better  reason  should 
be  given  for  expeditions  into  the  danger- 
ous polar  regions ;  and  such  a  reason  has 
been  found,  we  think,  in  the  scientific  m- 
terest  and  value  of  such  voyages.* 

This  remark  might  have  been  applied 
with  special  force  to  Antarctic  voyages  if 
an  attempt  had  been  made,  somewhat 
earlier,  to  penetrate  to  regions  where  Ant- 
arctic observing  stations  might  have  been 

— 

*  We  would  venture,  however,  to  speak  soine> 
what  earnestly  in  opposition  to  the  attempt  which 
has  been  made  to  attach  meteorological  impor- 
tance to  polar  voyages  in  connection  with  solar 
observations.  A  persistent  effort  has  recently 
been  made  to  show  that,  by  the  study  of  the  sun, 
an  answer  may  be  given  to  the  long-vexed  ques- 
tion whether  the  weather  can  be  predicted ;  and 
assertions  have  been  very  confidently  made  as  to 
successes  already  achieved  in  this  inquiry.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  there  is 
nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  of  such  success,  or 
rather,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  assured 
that  no  success  can  be  obtained.  It  has  been 
shown,  indeed,  that  in  a  certain  subtle  way,  and 
by  no  means  to  an  important  degree,  rainfall  is 
associated  with  the  great  cycle  of  solar  spot 
changes.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  probably  the 
hurricanes  of  tropical  regions  are  somewhat  more 
numerous  during  the  periods  of  great  solar  dis- 
turbance than  at  other  times.  Moreover,  terres- 
trial magnctical  disturbances  are  connected  with 
solar  disturbances,  and  are  known  to  be  more  nu- 
merous during  periods  of  sun-spot  frequency  than 
at  other  times.  That  a  connection  should  thus 
have  been  traced  between  terrestrial  phenomena 
and  the  most  marked  of  all  the  cyclic  changes  af- 
fecting the  sun's  surface  is  not  surprising.  But 
so  far  is  the  circumstance  from  encouraging  the 
hope  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther discouraging,  and  indeed  seems  to  negative 
absolutely  all  hopes  of  success  in  forming  any 
weather  presages  from  the  study  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face. For  be  it  noticed,  that  not  one  of  these  ef- 
fects gives  us  any  absolute  information  as  to  the 
weather,  either  as  respects  rainfall,  wind,  or 
magnetical  phenomena.  We  only  know  that  pro- 
bably there  will  be  more  or  less  rainfall  with  cer- 
tain winds,  a  greater  average  annual  number  of 
hurricanes,  and  an  excess  of  magnetical  activity  on 
the  whole.  Such  information  is  all  but  valueless, . 
and  yet  it  is  all  we  have  obtained  from  the  most 
striking  of  solar  phenomena.  How  utterly  hope- 
less, then,  must  it  be  to  expect  results  of  value 
from  the  study  of  solar  details  relatively  quite  in- 
significantk  We  venture  to  speak  strongly  on  this 
point.  It  is  known  that  (iovernment  has  been 
singularly  liberal  in  affording  aid  to  researches 
promising  results  of  meteorological  importance. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  have  long  been 
paid  for  observations  based  on  hopes  of  the  sort, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
the  results  have  had  no  scientific  value  whatever. 
Neither  our  men  of  science  nor  our  government 
can  well  afford  to  repeat  the  experiment  where  the 
chances  of  success  are  even  more  hopelessly  chi- 
mericaL 
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established  for  watching  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus in  December,  1874.  This  important 
astronomical  event  could  have  been  observ- 
ed with  great  advantage  from  the  Antarc- 
tic regions.  It  is  easy  to  show  why  this  is 
the  case.  Regarding  our  earth  as  a  globe- 
shaped  house,  whence  observations  can  be 
made  as  from  different  rooms,  we  see  that 
in  December,  when  the  south  polar  regions 
are  enjoying  their  summer — or,  in  other 
words,  are  turned  sunwards — the  Antarctic 
regions  are  very  suitable  lower  roomSy  as  it 
were,  for  observing  Venus  crossing  the  sun. 
It  is,  as  seen  from  these  lower  regions, 
that  she  will  seem  to  traverse  the  sun  along 
the  highest  course.  Now  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sun*s  distance,  by  observations 
of  Venus  in  transit,  depends  wholly  on 
getting  (i.)  as  high  a  view,  and  (ii.)  as  low 
a  view  of  the  planet  as  possible,  and  noting 
the  different  effects  thus  perceived.  As- 
tronomers are  going  as  far  north  as  they 
can — indeed,  they  are  going  to  stations 
which,  as  seen  from  the  sun  at  the  time, 
would  seem  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  our 
terrestrial  house — but  they  are  not  going 
to  occupy  the  lowest  rooms.  They  will  go 
no  nearer  than  Kerguelen  Land — if  so 
near;  for,  by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  it 
was  announced  several  years  ago  that  in 
1874  it  would  be  useless,  owing  to  certain 
effects  depending  on  the  earth's  rotation, 
to  visit  any  Antarctic  stations;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Antarctic  voyages  were  de- 
ferred until  the  approach  of  the  transit  of 
1882,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  cir- 
cumstances would  be  more  suitable.  Three 
years  ago  geographers  and  Arctic  seamen 
were  invited  to  prepare  for  voyages  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  latter  transit  (for  it  will  be 
understood  that  several  years  are  required 
for  suitable  preparations),  when,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  astronomical  world,  it 
was  discovered,  that  whereas  observations 
at  Antarctic  stations  in  1874  would  have 
been  highly  advantageous,  such  observa- 
tions in  1882  would  scarcely  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  success.  ^The  prepara- 
tions, therefore,  for  observing  the  latter 
transit  were  countermanded;  but  though 
the  discovery  came  in  good  time  to  save 
England  from  the  discredit  of  undertaking 
dangerous  expeditions  on  the  strength  of 
erroneous  calculations,  it  was  too  late  for 
utilising  Antarctic  stations  during  the  tran- 
sit of  1874. 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  amount  of 
scientific  interest  attaches  to  Antarctic  ex- 
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ploration,  especially  since  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  a  government  expedition  shall 
devote  some  of  its  energies  to  researches 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Antarctic  regions. 
The  general  instructions  to  this  effect  are 
contained  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
Report  of  the  Circumnavigation  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society:  "  It  is  recommend- 
ed ....  to  pass  ....  across  the  South 
Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
thence  by  the  Marian  Islands,  the  Crozets, 
and  Kerguelen  Land,  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  going  southwards,  en  routCy 
c^posite  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  near  as  may  be  with  convenience  and 
safety  to  the  southern  ice-barrier.  .  .  This 
route  will  give  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing ....  the  specially  interesting  fauna  of 
the  Antarctic  sea.  Special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the 
Marian  Islands,  the  Crozets,  Kerguelen 
Land,  and  new  groups  of  islands  which 
may  possibly  be  met  with  in  the  region  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Probably  investigations  in  these  latitudes 
may  be  difficult :  it  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  marine  fauna  of  these 
regions  is  nearly  unknown ;  that  it  must 
bear  an  interesting  relation  to  the  fauna  of 
high  northern  latitudes ;  that  the  region  is 
inaccessible,  except  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  present;  and  that  every 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  it  will  be  of 
value."  We  find,  also,  among  the  suggest- 
ed physical  observations,  the  remad^  that 
"  it  is  in  the  Southern  Ocean  that  the  study 
of  ocean  temperatures,  at  different  depths, 
is  expected  to  afford  the  most  important 
results,  and  it  should  there  be  systematical- 
ly prosecuted.  The  great  ice-barrier  should 
be  approached  as  nearly  as  may  be  deem- 
ed suitable,  in  a  meridian  nearly  corres- 
ponding to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  three 
great  southern  oceans — say  to  the  south  of 
Kerguelen  Land — and  a  line  of  soundings 
should  be  carried  north  and  south  as  nearly 
as  may  be."  And  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  observations  of  meteorological  and 
magnetic  phenomena  in  the  southern  seas 
will  not  be  neglected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  direct  Antarctic 
exploration  will  not  be  attempted.  No 
effort  will  be  made  to  penetrate  within 
the  ice-barrier,  to  which  these  instruc- 
tions refer  as  to  some  line  of  demar- 
cation separating  the  known  from  the  un- 
known. Nor  would  it  be  easy,  perhaps, 
to  assign  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  re- 
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newal,  by  a  scientific  expedition,  of  those 
arduous  explorations  in  which  Wilkes, 
d'Urville,  and  (especially)  the  younger 
Ross,  discovered  all  that  is  known  about 
the  Antarctic  ice-barrier.  There  was  much, 
indeed,  in  the  results  obtained  by  Ross  to 
invite  curiosity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  show  that  the  Antarctic  regions 
can  be  penetrated  successfully  in  certain 
directions.  It  seems  far  from  unlikely  that 
other  openings  exist  by  which  the  south- 
em  pole  may  be  approached,  than  that 
great  bay,  girt  round  by  steep  and  lofty 
rocks,  where  Ross  made  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  southern  magnetic  pole.  We 
shall  presently  indicate  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Antarctic,  as  well  as  the  Arctic, 
regions  are  occupied  by  an  archipelago — 
ice-bound,  indeed,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year — but,  nevertheless,  not  altoge- 
ther impenetrable  during  ^e  Antarctic  sum- 
mer. Yet  there  is  little  to  encourage  any 
attempts  to  explore  this  region  otherwise 
than  in  ships  specially  constructed  to  en- 
counter its  dangers. 

It  is  singular  how  confidently  geogra- 
phers have  spoken  of  the  great  Antarct  ic 
continent,  when  we  remember  that  only 
an  inconsiderable  extent  of  coast  line  has 
ever  been  seen  by  Antarctic  voyagers  in  any 
longitudes,  except  where  Ross  made  his 
nearest  approach  to  the  South  Pole.  There 
is  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for 
believing  that  the  ice-barriers  which  have 
been  encountered — Sabine  Land,  Adelie 
Land,  Victoria  Land,  and  Graham  Land 
— belong  to  one  and  the  same  land  region. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  that  all  the  map- 
ped coast  line  is  correct — for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  where  Commodore 
Wilkes  charted  down  a  coast  line  Ross 
found  an  open  (or  only  ice-encumbered) 
sea,  and  sailed  there. 

Yet  Dr.  Jilek,  in  the  Text-book  of  Oceano- 
graphy^ in  use  in  the  Imperial  Naval  Aca- 
demy of  Vienna,  writes  thus  confidendy 
respecting  the  Antarctic  continent :  "There 
is  now  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  around  the 
South  Pole  there  is  extended  a  great  conti- 
nent, mainly  within  the  polar  circle,  since, 
although  we  do  not  know  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, yet  the  portions  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted,  and  the  investigations 
made,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  infer 
the  existence  of  such  with  certamty.  This 
southern  or  Antarctic  continent  advances 
farthest  in  a  peninsula  S.S.E.  of  the  south- 
em  end  of  America,  reaching  in  Trinity 
18 
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Land  almost  to  62  degrees  south  latitude. 
Outwardly  these  lands  exhibit  a  naked, 
rocky,  partly  volcanic  desert,  with  high 
rocks  destitute  of  vegetation,  always  cover- 
ed with  ice  and  snow,  and  so  surrounded 
with  ice  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
examine  the  coast  very  closely." 

A  singular,  and  indeed  fallacious,  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  by  Capt.  Maury 
in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  Antarctic 
regions  are  occupied  by  a  great  continent. 
"  It  seems  to  be  a  physical  necessity," 
he  argues,  "  that  land  should  not  be  anti- 
podal to  land.  Except  a  small  portion 
of  South  America  and  Asia,  land  is  always 
opposite  to  water.  Mr.  Gardner  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  only  one  twenty- 
seventh  part  of  the  land  is  antipodal  to 
land.  The  belief  is,  that  on  the  polar  side 
of  70  degrees  north  we  have  mosdy  water, 
not  land.  This  law  of  distribution,  so  far 
as  it  applies,  is  in  favor  of  land  in  the  op- 
posite zone."  Surely  a  weaker  argument 
has  seldom  been  advanced  on  any  subject 
of  scientific  speculation.  Here  is  the  syl- 
logism :  we  have  reason  to  believe  (though 
we  are  by  no  means  sure)  that  the  arctic 
regions  are  occupied  by  water;  land  is  very 
seldom  found  to  be  antipodal  to  land; 
therefore,  probably,  the  Aiitarctic  regions 
are  occupied  by  land.  But  it  is  manifest 
that,  apart  from  the  weakness  of  the  first 
premiss,  the  second  has  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  subject  at  issue,  if  the  first  be  admit- 
ted:  for  we  have  no  observed  fact  tending 
to  show  that  water  is  very  seldom  antipo- 
dal to  water,  which  would  be  the  sole  law 
to  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
regions  antipodal  to  the  supposed  Arctic 
•water.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
water  is  very  commonly  antipodal  to  water. 
We  have  only  to  combine  what  is  known 
respecting  the  relative  proportions  of  land 
and  water  on  our  globe,  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's statement  that  twenty-six  out  of 
twenty-seven  parts  of  the  land  are  antipo- 
dal to  water,  to  see  that  this  must  be  so. 
There  are  about  5 1  millions  of  square  miles 
of  land  and  about  146  millions  of  square 
miles  of  ocean.  Now  about  49  millions 
of  square  miles  of  land  are  antipodal  to 
water,  accounting,  therefore,  for  only  49 
millions  out  of  the  146  millions  of  square 
miles  of  ocean  surface;  the  remaining  97 
millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean  are,  there- 
fore, not  antipodal  to  land,  but  one  half 
(any  we  please)  antipodal  to  the  other 
half.     In  fact,  we  have  this  rather  singular 


result,  that  the  ocean  surface  of  the  globe 
can  be  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
parts,  of  which  one  is  antipodal  to  land, 
while  the  other  two  parts  are  antipodal  to 
each  other.  This  obviously  does  not  force 
upon  us  the  conclusion  that  an  unknown 
region  must  be  land,  because  a  known 
region  opposite  to  it  is  oceanic ;  and  stiU 
less  can  such  a  conclusion  be  insisted  up- 
on when  the  region  opposite  the  unknown 
one  is  itself  unknown.* 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  geographical  evi- 
dence extends,  it  seems  probable  that  there 
exists  within  the  Antarctic  pircle  an  ele- 
vated region  bearing  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  great  promontories  termi- 
nated by  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  well  as  to  the  relatively  elevated 
region  indicated  by  the  islands  south  and 
south-east  of  Australia,  which  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  bears  to  the  great  mountain  ranges 
of  Asia.  We  seem  to  have  in  the  Antarc- 
tic high  lands,  the  great  central  elevation 
whence  three  great  lines  of  elevation  ex- 
tend. That  the  great  mountain  range 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  South  Ame- 
ica,  is  continued  under  water,  rising  again 
in  the  South  Shetland  Isles  and  Graham's 
Land,  would  indeed  seem  altogether  proba- 
ble ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  coin- 
cidence of  some  importance  that  the 
mountains  seen  by  Ross  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Antarctic  circle — Mounts  Sabine, 
Crozier,  Erebus,  and  Ross — lie  in  a  chain 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  But  al- 
though we  might  thus  be  led  to  regard  the 
Antarctic  regions  as  forming  a  great  cen- 
tral region  of  elevation,  it  by  no  means  fol- 


*  Whether  the  relation  above-mentioned  respect- 
ing land  regions  is  noteworthy  may  very  well  be 
questioned.  It  will  be  seen  that  Capt.  Maury  re- 
gards it  as  seemingly  a  physical  law  "  that  land 
should  not  be  antipodal  to  land."  Now  this  is  by 
no  means  satisfactorily  indicated.  As  a  question  of 
probabilities  it  is  not  certain  that  the  present  re- 
lation, by  which  twenty-six  parts  out  of  twenty- 
seven  of  the  land  are  antipodal  to  water,  can  be 
regarded  as  antecedently  an  unlikely  one,  when 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface  are  oc- 
cupied by  water,  and  when,  also,  the  bulk  of  the 
land  and  water  regions  consist  of  such  great  sur- 
faces as  those  we  call  continents  and  oceans. 
Granted  these  preliminary  conditions,  it  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  only  by  a  very  remarkable 
and,  as  it  were,  artificial  arrangement  of  land  and 
water  could  any  but  a  small  portion  of  the  land  be 
antipodal  to  land.  The  stress  laid  by  Maury  on 
the  observed  relation  seems  to  us,  indeed,  as  un- 
warranted as  that  laid  by  Humboldt  on  the  fact 
that  the  great  southerly  projections  of  the  land  lie 
nearly  in  the  same  longituae  as  the  great  north- 
erly projections. 
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lows  that  this  region  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
table  land. 

Meteorological  considerations  have  been 
urged  by  Maury  for  the  theory  of  Antarc- 
tic lands  in  large  masses,  "  relieved  by  high 
mountains  and  lofty  peaks."     He   consi- 
ders that  it  is  to  such  mountains  (perform- 
ing the  partofcondensfers)  that  the  steady 
flow  of  "  brave  "  winds  towards  the  South 
Pole     is     to    be     ascribed.     "  Mountain 
masses,"  he  says,  "  appear  to  perform  in 
the  chambers  of  the  upper  air  the  office 
which  the  jet  of  cold  water  discharges  for 
the  exhausted  steam  in  the  condenser  of 
an  engine.     The  presence  of  land,  there- 
fore, not   water,  about  this  south  polar 
stopping-place  is  suggested."    And  he  at- 
taches considerable  weight,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  the  circumstance  that  the  barome- 
tric pressure   is   singularly  low   over  the 
whole  Antarctic  Ocean,* — as  though  there 
were  here  the  vortex  of  a  mighty  but  steady 
whirlwind.     "We   may   contemplate   the 
whole  system  of  *  brave  west  winds,'  circu- 
lating in*  the  Antarctic  regions,  in  the  light 
of  an   everlasting  cyclone  on  a  gigantic 
scale — the  Antarctic  continent  in  its  vortex 
— about  which  the  wind  in  the  great  atmo- 
spherical ocean  all  round  the  world,  from 
the  pole  to  the  edge  of  the  calm  belt  of 
Capricorn,  is   revolving   in  spiral  curves, 
continually   going   with   the  hands  of  a 
watch,  and   twisting  from  right   to  left." 
However,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  base  the 
theory  of  an  Antarctic  continent  on  specu- 
lations such  as  these.     And  still  fess  can 
we   assume   with  Maury   that    Antarctic 
volcanoes  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  southern  meteorological  pheno- 
mena.    There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  active  volcanoes  have  any  special  ac- 
tion in  determining  atmospheric  relations. 
Capt  Maury  suggests  that  we  may,  "  with- 
out transcending  the  limits  of  legitimate 
speculation,  invest  the  unexplored  Antarc- 

*  This  curious  circumstance  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, as  Maury  supposes,  by  the  existence  of 
upflowing  currents  of  air,  however  occasioned. 
Tne  total  pressure  of  the  air  over  any  region  is  not 
affected  by  motions  taking  place  within  the  air, 
any  more  than  the  total  pressure  of  water  upon 
the  bottom  of  a  tank  is  affected  by  motions  taking 

{)lace  in  the  water.  There  are  reasons  for  be- 
ieving  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  low  Ant- 
arctic barometer  lies  in  tne  fact  that  the  ocean  sur- 
face is  in  Antarctic  regions  above,  and  in  Arctic  re- 
gions belmv,  the  mean  level.  The  excess  of  ocean  sur- 
face in  the  southern  hemisphere  indicates  an  over- 
flow, as  it  were,  of  water  southwards,  which  must 
lead  to  such  a  relation. 


tic  land  with  numerous  and  active  volca- 
noes," and  this  certainly  may  be  granted, 
for  two  volcanoes  (one  in  action)   have 
been  seen  there.     But  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
infer  that  such  volcanoes  are  "  sources  of 
dynamical  force  sufficient  to  give  that  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  to  the  atmospherical  circu- 
lations, which   observations  have  abun- 
dantly shown  to  be  peculiar  to  the  southern 
hemisphere."    Volcanoes  would  need  to 
be  so  numerous  and  so  active,  in  order  to 
produce  the  imagined  effect,  that  the  whole 
southern  continent  would  be  aglow  like  a 
gigantic  furnace.     A  hundred  Etnas  would 
not  produce  the  thousandth  part  of  the  in- 
draught which  Maury  ascribes  to  Antarc- 
tic  volcanoes.     Assuredly,   we   may    say 
with  Maury,  but  more  significantly,  that 
"  volcanoes  are  not  a  meteorological  ne- 
cessity."    "  We  cannot  say  that  they  are," 
he  proceeds,  "  yet  the  force  and  regularity 
of  the  winds  remind  us  that  their  presence 
there  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  known 
laws."     He  believes,  in  fact,  that  the  steady 
winds  may  be  partly,  formed  as  an  in- 
draught  feeding  volcanic  fires.     It  is  as 
well  to  remember,  when  ideas  so  wild  are 
mooted,  that,  as  Maury  himself  remarks, 
"  we  know,  ocularly,  but  little  more  of  the 
topographical  features  of  Antarctic  regions 
than  we  do  of  those  of  one  of  the  planets." 
"  If  they  be  continental,"  as  he  proceeds, 
"  we  may,  indeed,  without  any  unwarrant- 
able stretch  of  the  imagination,  reUeve  the 
face  of  nature  there  with  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, and   diversify   the   landscape   with 
flaming  volcanoes ;"  but  we  must  not  for- 
get that  this  is  a  work  of  imagination,  not 
a  theory  which   can   be  insisted  upon  as 
though  it  represented  a  geographical  fact. 
While  on  this  subject,  however,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  a  very  striking 
passage  from  a  letter  by  Capt.  Howes  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  because,  although  it 
relates  in  reality  to  the  phenomena  of  an 
Aurora  Australis,  it  presents  a  scene  such 
as  we  might  conceive  to  accord  with  the 
conception  of  an  Antarctic  region  covered 
with  volcanoes  whose  combined   action 
made  the  whole  continent  at  times  as  one 
vast  furnace.     Apart  from  fancies  such  as 
these,  the  description  is  full  of  interest  v — 
"  At  about  half-past  one,"  he  says,  "  on 
the  second  of  last  September,  the  rare  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Aurora  Australis  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  most  magnificent  manner. 
Our  ship  was  off"  Cape  Horn,  in  a  violent 
gale,  plunging  furiously  into  a  heavy  sea^ 
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flooding  her  decks,  and  sometimes  burying 
her  whole  bows  beneath  the  waves.  The 
heavens  were  as  black  as  death  -,  not  a  star 
was  to  be  seen  when  the  brilliant  specta- 
cle first  appeared.  I  cannot  describe  the 
awful  grandeur  of  the  scene ;  the  heavens 
gradudly  changed  from  murky  blackness 
till  they  became  like  livid  fire,  reflecting  a 
lurid,  glowing  brilliancy  over  everything. 
The  ocean  appeared  like  a  sea  of  vermilion 
lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm ;  the  waves, 
dashing  furiously  over  our  side,  ever  and 
anon  rushed  to  leeward  in  crimson  tor- 
rents. Our  whole  ship — sails,  spars,  and 
all — seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  ruddy 
hues.  They  were  as  if  lighted  up  by  some 
terrible  conflagration.  Taking  all  toge- 
ther, the  howling,  shrieking  storm,  the 
noble  ship  plunging  fearlessly  beneath  the 
crimson-crested  waves,  the  furious  squalls 
of  hail,  snow,  and  sleet  driving  over  the 
vessel  and  falling  to  leeward  in  ruddy 
ehowers,  the  mysterious  balls  of  electric 
fire  resting  on  our  mast-heads,  yard-arms, 
etc.,  and  above  all  the  awful  sublimity  of 
the  heavens,  through  which  coruscations 
of  auroral  light  would  often  shoot  in  spiral 
streaks  and  with  meteoric  brilliancy,  alto- 
gether presented  a  scene  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity  surpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of 
fancy." 

The  enormous  icebergs  which  come 
from  out  the  Antarctic  seas  suggest  inte- 
resting conclusions  respecring  regions  as 
yet  unexplored.  This  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  larger 
and  loftier  icebergs  have  in  reality  had 
their  origin  in  vast  glaciers.  Vast  masses 
of  ice  are  formed,  indeed,  in  the  open  sea. 
Each  winter  the  seas  which  have  been 
open  during  the  summer  months  (Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February)  are  covered 
over  with  ice  of  enormous  thickness,  and 
when  summer  returns  the  ice-fields  thus 
formed  are  broken  up,  and  the  fragments, 
borne  against  each  other  during  storms, 
become  piled  into  gigantic  masses.  But 
the  agglomerations  thus  formed,  vast 
though  they  be,  are  far  exceeded  in  mag- 
nitude by  the  true  icebergs.  "  Among  the 
drifting  masses  of  flat  sea-ice,"  says  Tyn- 
dall,  "  vaster  masses  sail  which  spring  from 
a  totally  different  source.  These  are  the 
icebergs  of  the  polar  seas.  They  rise 
sometimes  to  an  elevation  of  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  water,  while  the  hmght  of 
ice  submerged  is  about  seven  times  that 
seen  above."    "  What  is  their  origin  ?"  he 


proceeds,  speaking  of  those  met  with  in 
the  northern  seas.  "  The  Arctic  glaciers. 
From  the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  in- 
durated snows  slide  into  the  valleys,  and 
fill  them  with  ice.  The  glaciers  thus 
formed  move  like  the  Swiss  ones,  inces- 
santly downwards.  But  the  Arctic  gla- 
ciers reach  the  sA,  and  enter  it,  often 
ploughing  up  it3  bottom  into  submarine 
moraines.  Undermined  by  the  lapping  of 
the  waves,  and  unable  to  resist  the  strain 
imposed  by  their  own  weight,  they  break 
across,  and  discharge  vast  masses  into  the 
ocean.  Some  of  these  run  aground  on  the 
adjacent  shores,  and  often  maintain  them- 
selves for  years.  Others  escape,  to  be 
finally  dissolved  in  the  warm  waters  of  the 
ocean." 

Now,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
Antarctic  icebergs  are  vaster  and  more 
numerous  than  those  formed  in  Arctic 
seas.  How  large  these  last  are,  will  be 
understood  from  the  instance  referred  to 
by  Tyndall,  who,  citing  Sir  Leopold 
McClintock,  describes  an  Arctic*  iceberg 
250  feet  high,  and  aground  in  500  feet  of 
water.  But  Captain  Maury  speaks  of 
Antarctic  icebergs  in  the  open  sea,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  high  and  "  miles  in  extent." 
"The  belt  of  ocean  that  encircles  this 
globe  on  the  polar  side  of  fifty-five  degrees 
south  latitude  is  never  free  from  icebergs," 
he  adds ;  "  they  are  formed  in  all  parts  of 
it  all  the  year  round.  I  have  encountered 
them  myself  as  high  as  the  parallel  of 
thirty-seven  degrees,  .  .  .  and  naviga- 
tors on  the  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Melbourne,  and  from  Melbourne 
to  Cape  Horn,  scarcely  ever  venture,  ex- 
cept while  passing  Cape  Horn,  to  go  on 
the  polar  side  of  fifty-five  degrees."  As 
he  jusdy  remarks,  "  the  nursery  for  the 
bergs  ,to  fill  such  a  field  must  be  an  im- 
mense one ;  such  a  nursery  cannot  be  on 
the  sea,  for  icebergs  require  to  be  fastened 
firmly  to  the  shore  until  they  attain  full 
size.  They,  therefore,  in  their  mute  way, 
are  loud  with  evidence  in  favor  of  Antarc- 
tic shore-lines  of  great  extent,  of  deep  bays 
where  they  may  be  formed,  and  of  lofty 
clifis  whence  they  may  be  launched." 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Maury 
fails  to  notice  that  the  evidence  of  these 
enormous  icebergs  is  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  an  Antarctic  continent,  or  is,  at  least, 
by  no  means  in  favor  of  that  theory.  It 
might  at  once  be  objected,  indeed,  to  the 
inferences  derived   by  Maury  from  the 
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Antarctic  icebergs,  that  similar  reasoning 
would  show  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
Arctic  regions  to  be  mainly  occupied  by 
land-masses.  But,  apart  from  this,  all  that 
we  know  of  glaciers  teaches  us  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  they  are  formed  only  in  re- 
gions where  vast  mountain  ranges  exist, 
and  where  the  lower  levels  are  reached  by 
ravines  and  valleys  gradually  diminishing 
in  slope  as  they  descend.  Now,  wherever 
this  is  the  contour  of  the  land,  we  have  in 
the  surrounding  regions  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  conditions : — either  (i.), 
flat  land  regions  around  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ranges ;  or  (ii.),  inland  seas  upon 
which  the  valleys  debouch ;  or  (iii.),  and 
lastly,  open  sea,  in  which  the  mountain 
ranges  form  islands  or  pinnacles  compli- 
cated in  figure.  It  is  clear  that  only  the 
third  of  these  formations  corresponds  to 
the  conditions  indicated  by  the  Antarctic 
icebergs.  There  must  be  a  communica- 
tion between  Antarctic  seas  and  the  moun- 
tain-slopes of  Antarctic  lands,  and  this 
communication  must  be  by  long  and  deep 
valleys,  descending  to  fiords,  bays,  and 
gulfs.  It  is  thus  as  certain  as  such  a  mat- 
ter can  be  until  the  eve  of  man  has  actual- 
\y  rested  on  these  regions,  that  the  Ant- 
arctic shores  are  extremely  irregular ;  and 
it  seems  altogether  more  probable  that  the 
land-masses  of  Antarctic  regions  consist  of 
a  number  of  large  islands  like  those  in  the 
seas  to  the  north  of  America,  than  that 
there  is  a  great  continental  region,  broken 
along  its  border,  like  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  into  bays  and  fiords. 

But,  strangely  enough.  Captain  Maury 
actually  recognises  the  necessity  for  a 
suitable  region  within  which  the  icebergs 
are  to  be  formed,  but  seems  to  feel  bound 
(by  the  opinion  of  geographers  respecting 
the  unknown  Antarctic  regions)  to  recon- 
cile the  existence  of  such  a  region  with  the 
theory  of  a  great  Antarctic  continent. 
"  Fiords,  deep  bays,  and  capacious  gulfs 
loom  up,"  he  tells  us,  "  before  the  imagina- 
tion, reminding  us  to  ask  the  question.  Is 
there  not  embosomed  in  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent a  Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  which 
are  favorable  to  the  growth  and  the 
launching  of  icebergs  of  tremendous  size  ? 
and  is  not  the  entrance  to  this  sea  near  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  perhaps  to  the 
west  of  it  ?"  But  the  condition  of  the 
Antarctic  seas  will  not  permit  us  to  adopt 
such  a  view  of  the  origin  of  southern 
icebergs.     Even  if  the  imagined  Antarctic 


Mediterranean  were  not  icebound,  it 
woujd  be  sufficiently  diflficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  glaciers  formed  around  its 
shores  would  pass  out  in  stately  procession 
through  the  imagined  straits  south  and 
west  of  Cape  Horn.  How  should  currents 
sufficiently  strong  be  generated  to  bear 
these  glacial  masses  away  ?  How  could 
collisions,  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the 
strait  often  for  months  together,  be  avoided  ? 
And  when  the  consideration  is  added  that 
an  Antarctic  Mediterranean  would  almost 
certainly  be  frozen  over,  the  whole  year 
through,  the  theory  that  it  is  within  such 
a  sea  that  Antarctic  glaciers  are  formed 
becomes,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  un- 
tenable. If  such  a  sea  exists,  it  must  be 
blocked  up  with  ice  too  completely  for  any 
considerable  movements  to  take  place 
within  it.  Even  the  glaciers  on  its  borders 
must  be  unlike  the  glaciers  known  to  us, 
because  the  downward  motion  of  the  ice- 
masses  composing  them  must  be  so  checked 
by  the  resistance  of  masses  already  ac- 
cumulated, as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible 
even  in  long  periods  of  time. 

If  we  considered  the  nature  of  the 
Antarctic  seas,  and  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Antarctic  summer  is 
far  colder  than  the  Arctic  summer,  it  will 
appear  most  probable  that  within  the 
Antarctic  regions  land  and  water  are  so 
distributed  that,  while  the  shore-lines  are 
of  great  extent,  there  is  very  free  commu- 
nication with  the  open  Antarctic  Ocean. 
In  other  words,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  are  many  large  islands 
within  the  Antarctic  circle,  that  these 
islands  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
wide  passages,  and  not  by  straits  readily 
blocked  up  and  encumbered*  with  ice  in 
such  sort  as  to  impede  the  outward  pas- 
sage of  the  great  icebergs.  And  nothing 
which  has  been  ascertained  by  Antarctic 
voyagers  is  opposed  to  this  conclusion.  .It 
is  indeed  very  easy  to  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  inferring  otherwise  from  the  study  of  an 
ordinary  chart  of  the  Antarctic  seas.  If, 
for  example,  we  look  at  the  chart  in 
Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  boundary- 
line  indicating  the  limits  of  Antarctic 
explorations,  points  to  the  existence  of  a 
continuous  barrier  of  ice,  the  advanced 
line  of  defence,  as  it  were,  behind  which 
lies  as  continuous  a  barrier  of  precipitous 
shore-line.  But  a  very  slight  study  of  the 
records  of  Antarctic  vojiages  will  suffice  to 
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show  how  erroneous  is  such  an  impression. 
We  find  that  long  before  coast-lines  have 
been  seen,  the  hardy  voyagers  have  found 
themselves  impeded  and  often  surrounded 
by  masses  of  floating  ice.  Wilkes,  Ross, 
and  d'Urville,  when  struggling  to  advance 
towards  the  southern  pole,  were  repeatedly 
compelled  to  retreat  without  seeing  any 
signs  of  land.  Land  has  not  been  seen, 
indeed,  along  more  than  one-sixth  part  of 
the  circuit  of  the  Antarctic  barrier,  and  it 
has  only  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Victoria  Land  that  a  continuous  coast-line 
of  any  considerable  extent  has  been  dis- 
covered. Wherever  land  has  been  seen,  it 
has  been  mountainous  and  rugged — a 
circumstance  which  suggests  great  irre- 
gularity of  outline  in  the  land-regions, 
and  the  high  probability  that  these  regions 
are  broken  up  into  islands  resembling 
those  in  the  north-polar  seas. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  in  what  has 
been  learned  or  may  be  inferred  respecting 
the  Antarctic  regions,  to  suggest  the  wish 
that  further  explorations  may  one  day  be 
undertaken.  When  we  consider  what  has 
been  done  with  sailing  ships,  it  seems  by 
no  means  unlikely  that,  with  steam-ships 
suitably  constructed,  the  Antarctic  seas 
might  be  successfully  explored.  We  would 
not  encourage  the  idle  ambition  to  pene- 
trate so  many  miles  farther  southward 
than  has  hitherto  been  found  practicable. 
But  there  are  many  and  legitimate  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  further  exploration. 
"Within  the  periphery  of  the  Antarctic 
circle,"  says  Captain  Maury,  "  is  included 
an  area  equal  in  extent  to  one-sixth  part  of 
the  entire  land  surface  of  our  planet 
Most  of  this  immense  area  is  as  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  the 
interior  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  With 
the  appUances  of  steam  to  aid  us,  with 
the  lights  of  science  to  guide  us,  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  the  world  to  permit  such 
a  large  portion  of  its  surface  any  longer  to 
remain  unexplored.  For  the  last  200 
vears,  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  a  theatre 
for  exploration ;  but  as  for  the  Antarctic, 
no  expedition  has  attempted  to  make  any 
persistent  exploration,  or  even  to  winter 
there.*      England,    through    Cook    and 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  touching  here  once 
again  on  the  unfortunate  circumstances  relative  to 
the  transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882,  because 
not  only  astronomy  but  geography  must  suffer 
seriously  from  them.  When  we  consider  what 
was  about  to  be  undertaken  for  the  transit  of  1882, 


Ross;  Russia,  through  Billingshausen ; 
France,  through  D'Urville ;  and  the  United 
States,  through  Wilkes,  have  sent  expedi- 
tions to  the  South  Sea.     They  sighted  and 


and  how  small  was  the  promise  of  astronomical 
results,  even  under  the  misapprehensions  to  which 
we  have  referred,  we  see  how  much  might  have 
been  secured  (even  before  this  present  time)  if 
the  more  abundant  promise  of  the  earlier  transit 
had  been  recognised  in  due  time.  In  1882  there 
are  only  two  Antarctic  stations  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment,  and  at  one  of  these  the  sun  will  be 
only  four  degrees  or  so  above  the  horizon  at  the 
moment  when  Venus  enters  on  the  sun's  face, 
while  at  the  other  the  sun  will  only  be  seven 
degrees  above  the  horizon  at  tliat  time.  Tlie  least 
haze  near  the  horizon,  or  the  existence  of  moun< 
tains  of  moderate  elevation  lying  on  the  south  of 
the  selected  station  (and  it  is  suspected  that  lofty 
mountains  exist  in  that  direction)  would  render 
the  observations  futile.  In  1874,  on  the  contrary, 
there  will  be  a  high  sun  at  three  or  four  Antarctic 
stations,  and  every  circumstance  would  tend  to 
make  the  observations  successful  and  useful.  It 
has  even  been  said,  by  one  well  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion — to  wit,  by  Commander  Davis, 
who  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  in  his  southern 
voyages,  and  had  himself  landed  at  one  of 
the  stations  suggested — that  the  meteorological 
chances  of  observing  the  transit  would  be  greatly 
more  favorable  in  this  Antarctic  station  than  at 
Kerguelen's  land.  He  considers,  also,  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  again  effecting 
a  landing  at  the  same  place,  viz.  on  Possession 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  South  Victoria,  in  latitud« 
seventy-two  degrees  south ;  and  that,  with  good 
huts,  a  party  **  could  pass  the  winter  very  com- 
fortably, and  would  have  a  ple^jsant  prospect  be- 
fore them  and  plenty  of  penguins  to  live  on." 
But  to  have  secured  the  forwarding  of  such  an 
expedition  the  attention  of  government  should 
have  been  directed  to  the  matter  as  long  before 
the  transit  of  1874,  as  in  the  actual  case  the  transit 
of  1882  was  anticipated  (that  is,  in  1 865,  or 
thereabouts).  Unfortunately,  however,  even  at 
that  very  time,  the  mistake  we  have  referred  to 
led  to  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the  transit  of 
1882  was  alone  worth  observing  at  Antarctic 
stations ;  and  again  in  1868  the  statement  was 
repeated,  that  the  method  for  which  Antarctic 
voyages  would  alone  be  made  **  fails  totally  for  the 
transit  of  1874"  (Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society^  vol.  xxix.  p.  33).  It  is  now 
admitted  that  this  was  an  over-hasty  inference, 
but  the  admission  comes  too  late.  To  observe  the 
Transit  of  December  8,  1874,  successfully  in  thi 
Antarctic  regions.  Possession  Island  should  be  oc* 
cupied  in  January y  1 8  74,  a/  the  latest,  by  a  party 
provided  with  the  means  of  wintering  there  (the 
winter  months  being  May,  yune,  July,  and  Au- 
gust), Unless  our  Austraiian  cousins  make  the 
attempt,  there  is  now,  unfortunately,  little  hope 
of  this  being  done.  Government,  at  least,  could 
scarcely  be  moved  in  time;  though  even  now, 
immortal  honors  might  be  gained  by  any  who, 
having  adequate  means,  should  fit  out  a  stout 
steam-ship  for  the  purpose.  The  instrumental 
means,  and  astronomers  to  use  them,  would  be 
forthcoming  at  once. 
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saSed  along  the  icy  barrier,  but  none  of 
them  spent  the  winter,  or  essayed  to  travel 
across  and  look  beyond  the  first  impedi- 
ment. Tlie  expeditions  which  have  been 
sent  to  explore  unknown  seas,  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge,  and  they  have  added  renown 
to  nations,  lustre  to  diadems.  Navies 
are  not  all  for  war.  Peace  has  its  con- 
quests, science  its  glories;  and  no  navy 
can  boast  of  brighter  honors  than  those 
which  have  been  gathered  in  the  fields  of 
geographical  exploration  or  physical  re- 
search." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Antarctic  voy- 
ages would  be  attended  with  any  ex- 
cessive degree  of  danger.  No  ship  has 
hitherto  been  lost,  we  believe,  in  explora- 
tions beyond  the  Antarctic  circle.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  such  attempts  are 
rather  arduous  tlian  dangerous.  It  may 
even  be  found  that  the  Antarctic  barriers 
are  impenetrable;  but  this  has  certainly 
not  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  And  it  is 
far  firom  being  improbable  that,  if  success 


could  be  achieved,  an  important  field  of 
commercial  enterprise  would  be  opened. 
The  Antarctic  regions  are  not  mere  desert 
wastes.  The  seamen  under  Ross  found 
Possession  Island  covered  by  penguins 
standing  in  ranks  like  soldiers,  and  too 
little  familiar  with  the  ways  of  man  to  at- 
tempt escape.  More  valuable  animals  live 
and  thrive,  however,  in  Antarctic  seas. 
Whales  and  seals  exist  there  in  abundance ; 
and,  as  Captain  Maury  has  well  remarked, 
"  of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  sea, 
the  whale  fishery  is  the  most  valuable." 
In  Arctic  fisheries,  he  tells  us,  three' 
thousand  American  vessels  are  engaged, 
and  "  if  to  these  we  add  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  English,  w^e  shall  have  a 
grand  t9tal  of  perhaps  not  less  than  six  or 
eight  thousand,  of  all  sizes  and  flags,  en- 
gaged in  this  one  pursuit."  There  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  whale  fisheries 
in  Antarctic  regions  would  afford  a  richer, 
as  they  would  certainly  afford  a  far  wider, 
field  for  maritime  enterprise. — Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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"  The  Press  and  Rostrum  in  Germany 
alike  degraded ;  the  stage  kept  alive  by 
scraps  from  foreign  sources;  Poetry  and 
Art  utterly  destitute  of  vigor ;  Music  grown 
degenerate ;  Literature  a  sickly  romanti- 
cism devoid  of  any  originality;  the  national 
language  culpably  neglected,  disfigured  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  and  in 
its  turn  disfiguring  German  modes  of 
thought  and  the  German  nature  :"♦— such 
is  the  picture  of  modem  intellectual  and 
artistic  Germany  presented  by  a  German 
of  no  mean  authority. 

But  is  the  picture  a  correct  one  ?  It  is 
not.  It  is  the  passionate  cry  of  an  idealist 
wrung  from  him  by  the  pangs  of  an  over- 
quick  and  unsatisfied  instinct  of  perfection. 

For  in  good  sooth  modern  German  lite- 
rature is  the  finest  in  the  world.  When 
the  mind,  worn  and  jaded  by  the  weari- 
some stage-tricks  of  English  sensationalism 
or  the  labored  glitter  of  French  paradox, 
turns  to  this  literature  for  relief  and  refresh- 
ment, the  feeling  is  almost  as  when  one 
enters  some  placid  haven  afler  long  buffet- 
ing by  the^  storms  of  ocean.  Here 
there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing  tricky,  no- 

*  Held:  Stoat  und  Cesdlschqft^  III.  50. 


thing  meretricious.  The  atmosphere  is 
one  of  philosophic  calm.  There  is  a  liberty 
of  thought  and  a  freshness  of  sentiment 
to  which  the  purely  English  reader  is  a 
stranger. 

Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  contrast  far  to 
seek.  As  every  writer  reflects  unconscious- 
ly the  spirit  of  his  age,  so  does  he  reflect 
the  spirit  of  his  country  and  its  institutions. 
In  England  life  is  swift,  busy,  practical. 
Amid  the  seething  strife  of  poHtical  parties 
and  the  clash  of  a  hundred  religionisms, 
the  truth,  when  spoken  at  all,  must  always 
be  spoken  controversially.  The  poet,  the 
novelist,  cannot  detach  himself  from  the 
influence  of  party  and  of  creed.  Hence 
anything  largely  objective  is  from  the  out- 
set impossible.  The  author  who  should 
write  for  all  time  panders  to  some  popular 
prejudice  and  sacrifices  to  the  interests  of 
party  what  was  meant  for  the  edification 
of  humanity.  It  is  the  onlooker  who  sees 
most  of  the  game  of  life.  But  the  English 
writer  has  no  patience  to  look  on ;  he  must 
needs  mingle  in  the  strife.  His  views  are, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  narrow,  preju- 
diced, subjective. 

It  is  not  so  in  Germany.  There  a  diffe- 
rence in  climate  and  in  institutions  has  en- 
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gendered  a  habit  of  thought,  calmer,  broad- 
er, more  objective.  Centuries  of  despotism, 
in  excluding  the  burgher  from  the  arena  of 
politics,  have  led  him  to  think  deeply  and 
dispassionately.  The  vulgar  excitement  of 
the  vestry  or  the  polling-booth,  which  de- 
lights the  energetic  Englishman,  has  few  at- 
tractions for  his  more  contemplative  cousin. 
The  latter  regards  these  things — nay  life 
itself — as  much  as  possible  from  a  distance 
— from  an  outside  point  of  observation. 
To  him  they  are  proper  subjects  for 
philosophic  or  artistic  consideration,  not 
things  to  flush  his  cheek  with  a  sense  of 
gratified  ambition,  or  to  turn  it  pale  with 
disappointed  hope.  He  is  well  content  to 
stand  with  folded  arms  upon  the  bank  and 
watch  with  curious  eyes  the  stream  of 
human  life  sweep  by  in  swift  effulgence. 

In  virtue  of  this  artistic  objectivity  the 
German  novelist  writes  simply  and  natu- 
rally, without  effort  and  without  constraint 
It  is  true  that  this  very  freedom  of  motion 
leads  him  at  times  to  write  cxirelessly  and 
clumsily,  whilst,  occasionally,  from  sheer 
excess  of  thought,  his  style  becomes  cloudy, 
tedious  and  turgid. 

But  in  the  main  his  iivTiting  comes,  as  all 
true  writing  must  come,  straight  from  the 
heart.  He  does  not,  like  the  Frenchman, 
set  his  invention  on  the  rack  to  originate 
some  fresh  phase  of  quintessential  vice. 
He  does  not,  like  the  ever-practical  Eng- 
lishman, construct  a  novel  as  a  Chinaman 
fabricates  a  puzzle,  and  sacrifice  all  else  to 
the  wearisome  ingenuity  of  a  perfect  plot. 
Above  all.  he  does  not  mutilate  eternal 
emotions  on  the  Procrustean  couch  of 
moiiem  conventionality.  He  does  not  write 
with  the  fear  of  moral  censorship  before 
his  eves.  He  has  no  dread  of  Mrs.  Grundv. 
He  dares,  without  malice  on  the  one  hand 
or  extenuation  on  the  other,  to  reflect 
Nature  as  manifested  either  in  wiue  or  in 
vice. 

Hence  the  ripe  glor^-  of  German  belle- 
tristic  literature.  Hence  the  magic  charm 
that  i:  exercises  over  philosophic  and  poetic 
min<;$  in  all  countries.  To  read  a  German 
novel  in  the  oripnai  is  a  real  and  healthy 
lecxeation.  Laciin*:.  in  crcat  measure, 
that  element  of  ccuise  excitement,  which 
has  mavie  the  reading  of  English  no\*ds 
htile  better  ih,\n  a  kind  of  semi-intellectual 
dramv.rinking,  it  regales  the  mind  with  a 
cathc^Mc  phuctsophv.  and  hoKis  up  to  Xa- 
luxe  a  minv>r  pxii^cd  of  pettiness,  and  pjt^ 
judM>  and  cant     S6  much  is  this  ihe 


case  that  he  who  has  once  revelled  in  this 
rich  banquet  can  scarce  contemplate,  with- 
out positive  disgust,  the  superficial  philo- 
sophy, the  mechanical  arti/ice,  the  garish 
transformation  scenes,  which  too  often  go 
to  compose  a  modern  English  novel; 

No  doubt,  in  point  of  mere  mechanism, 
the  English  novel  is  superior  to  all  others. 
What  is  technically  called  "construction" 
here  attains  its  ultimate  perfection.  In 
this  respect  the  novels  of  Miss  Braddon 
and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  leave  nothing  to 
desire.  But,  after  all,  mechanism  is  not 
Art.  A  chess-automaton  may  excite  our 
wonder,  but  a  Guido-head  stirs,  with  its 
sweet  force  of  ideal  beauty,  the  most  slug- 
gish nature  to  its  depths.  Nay,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  construction  can  be 
so  perfect  as  to  become  unnatural,  and, 
therefore,  inartistic. 

For  what  is  Art  ?  Is  it  not  the  simple, 
loyal,  loving  reproduction  of  Nature? 
Not  necessarily  the  reproduction  of  every 
petty  detail,  but  of  the  broad  general  fea- 
tures. And  if  this  be  so,  the  first  aim  of 
the  artist,  whether  with  pencil  or  with  pen, 
must  be  to  be  natural. 

Look  at  some  child  as  on  a  summer 
afternoon,  play- tired,  it  throws  itself  be- 
neath a  tree  to  rest  It  has  no  self  con- 
sciousness. It  cares  not  who  may  be  look- 
ing. It  does  not  study  to  compose  its 
limbs  into  some  attitude  of  grace ;  and,  for 
this  ver}'  reason,  its  posture  is  divinely 
graceful  It  thinks  of  nothing.  The  stocks 
mav  have  risen  or  have  fallen— one  nation 
mav  be  minded  on  the  morrow  to  fall  with 
fire  and  sword  upon  another,  and,  mean- 
while, may  be  pestering  heaven  for  certifi- 
cates of  character — but  the  sweet  child 
knot's  nothing  of  this  guilt  and  turmoiL 
With  parted  lips  and  hair  dom-n-streaming 
in  a  mesh  of  tangled  gold,  it  lies  serene, 
unconscious,  head  pUlowedon  the  rounded 
arm,  and  form  relaxed  in  utter  heedless- 
ness of  seltl 

Even  so  is  it  with  the  artist — that  truest 
child  of  Narure.  His  funcdon  is  to  look 
on  and  describe  or  delineate,  not  to  min- 
gle in  the  strife  of  men.  He  has  but  to 
be  true  to  himself  and  Xatzue.  With  a 
divine  absence' of  all  s^<on$ciousness  he 
flings  himsdf  in  spirit  on  the  great  mo> 
ther*s  lap«  and  all  he  is  and  does  becomes 
transfigured  viih  exceeding  gk^. 

And  so.  to  be  amsdca  nation  nrasi, 
berVvre  all  things*  Nf  nanxoL  The  moie 
ccviventioaai  a  iation»  the  less  of  troe  an 
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will  she    and  can   she.  nourish  in    her 
midst. 

Hence  the  low  state  of  Art  amongst  the 
English.  For  where  on  the  wide  surface 
of  this  planet  can  we  find  a  nation  more 
grotesquely  and  pitifully  conventional  ? 
Stifi^  awkward,  reserved,  self-conscious, 
hypocritical,  the  Englishman  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  artist  as  earth  from  hea- 
ven. Place  him  where  you  will,  except  in 
the  midst  of  practical  life,  and  his  presence 
seems  incongruous  and  unnatural.  Bust- 
ling in  hot  haste  along  Cornhill,  or  glid- 
ing, the  umbrella-ed  dandy,  amongst  the 
din^  purlieus  of  May- Fair,  he  seems  in 
his  place,  and  deserves  his  reputation  as 
the  best-dressed  man  in  Europe.  But  on 
the  sunny  champaigns  of  fertile,  France, 
on  the  vine-clad  slopes  that  foil  the  flash- 
ing Rhine,  in  the  olive-groves  of  Italy  and 
under  the  dark  chestnuts  of  Spain,  the 
Englishman  is  indeed  a  contradiction  to 
the  harmony  of  Nature,  and  a  sorrow  to 
the  eyes  of  the  artist.  Always  indepen- 
dent and  self-asserting,  he  has  a  character 
which  no  difficulties  can  dishearten,  but 
which  no  beauty  can  render  pliant  and 
accommodating.  Proud,  angular,  self- 
sufficient,  he  can  never  be  content  to  form 
a  note  in  some  vast  harmony — to  sacrifice 
himself  to  Beauty,  and  become  a  congru- 
ous part  of  some  artistic  cosmos. 

Hence  there  is  in  England  Genius,  but 
very  little  Art.  Against  the  latter  all  in- 
fluences combine.  A  cheerless  climate,  a 
creed  of  bloodless  negations,*  a  petty  con- 
ventionalism which  strives  to  strangle  all 
natural  instincts  in  the  birth,  above  all, 
the  degraded  spirit  of  hucksterism — these 
and  similar  causes  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  almost  utter  absence  of 
the  art-instinct  I  speak  not  of  the  rati 
nantes — of  the  little  throng  of  warmer- 
blooded  esoterics.  I  speak  of  the  English 
people  as  a  whole,  and  I  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  they  have  absolutely 
no  relish  for  Art — that  they  are  ignorant 
of  its  essential  characteristics  —  that, 
through  non-use  or  misuse  during  succes- 
sive generations,  the  organ  by  which  alone 
they  could  appreciate  it  has  lost  its  power 
of  functioning.     Let   Lord   Lytton,t  for 

*  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  thus  to  describe 
Protestantism  in  its  essence,  but  merely  certain 
popular  perversions  of  it. 

•f  Alas !  since  this  article  was  written  England 
has  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  this  most  finished 
and  conscientious  of  artists. 


example,  lavish  the  rich  treasures  of  his 
ripe  artistic  knowledge  on  such  a  work  as 
**  The.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  it  will 
be  read  at  the  last,  not  for  its  art,  but  for  its 
interest.  All  the  harmony  of  its  propor- 
tions, all  the  exquisite  finish  of  its  details, 
all  the  classic  grace  of  its  ornamentation, 
are  thrown  away  upon  the  English  reader. 
True,  he  plods  through  the  book  with  pluck 
and  perseverance,  but  it  is  only  because  he 
is  sustained  by  the  hope  that,  with  luck, 
he  may  soon  light  on  an  abduction,  or 
revel  in  the  moist  horrors  of  a  murder. 

And  so  it  is  in  everything.  The  shop- 
fronts  are  defiled  with  the  vulgarities  of 
chromo-lithograph,  and  the  hapless  way- 
farer, driven  indoors  by  stress  of  coloring, 
finds  too  often  that  he  has  escaped  this 
torture  of  the  eyes,  only  to  yield  his  ears 
to  the  more  protracted  agony  of  some 
coarse  ditty,  fresh-spawned  of  the  Oxford 
Music  Hall. 

In  the  same  way  modem  English  novels 
are,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  what 
chromo-lithographs  are  to  the  painting  of 
an  artist,  and  "  Champagne  Charley  "  to 
the  divine  melodies  of  some  great  com- 
poser. The  fact  is  the  Englishman  likes 
everything  strong,  vivid,  high-flavored. 
As  he  consumes  port  and  sherry  specially 
brandied  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his  pal- 
ate, so  he  likes  plenty  of  color  in  his  pic- 
tures and  abundance  of  sensation  in  his 
novels.  In  such  matters,  his  instincts  are 
still  untutored  and  savage.  Anything 
simple,  natural,  life-like,  is  in  his  eyes  a 
mere  wearisome  commonplace.  For  this 
reason  you  may  witness  oftentimes  at  some 
centre  of  human  confluence,  a  sea  of  cu- 
rious faces  upturned  in  white  excitement 
towaids  some  hunger-driven  acrobat,  ply- 
ing his  ghastly  trade  *twixt  earth  and  hea- 
ven. And  around  that  spot  there  shall 
be  some  glorious  landscape,  rich  with  the 
green  splendor  of  spring  or  the  mellow 
tints  of  autumn,  offering  a  something  to  the 
soul  which  should  make  every  true  heart 
throb  the  quicker,  and  every  true  eye 
glance  the  brighter — and  not  one  of  all 
that  throng  shall  vouchsafe  it  thought  or 
look.  No  !  that  is  something  merely  na- 
tural and  lovely.  Give  us  something  arti- 
ficial, morbid,  sensational.  Give  us  dan- 
ger— by  proxy !  —  and  excitement ;  not 
nature  and  enjoyment  And  if  at  the  end 
the  poor,  heaven-jumping  wretch  chance 
to  miss  his  footing  and  come  down  into 
their  midst    a  crushed,  bleeding    mass. 
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whence  all  likeness  of  humanity  is  well- 
nigh  fled,  well — they  pity  him,  of  course; 
but  the  thrill  of  that  sudden  unprogram- 
mised  descent  was  nevertheless  not  without 
its  charm  of  extempore  sensationalism.* 

What  Art  is  possible  to  a  nation  such 
as  this  ?  In  its  place  we  have  in  England 
either  on  the  one  hand,  sensationalism,  or 
on  the  other,  conventional  morality.  It 
has  come  to  be  a  choice  between  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  popular  novel  or  the 
twaddling  sentimentality  of  goody  story- 
books. The  one  class  is  as  far  removed 
from  true  Art  as  the  other. 

Not  that  Art  is  immoral.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  highest  art  involves  the  highest 
morality.  But  it  does  so  only  when  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake.  The  artist  Who  at- 
tempts to  make  his  art  subservient  to  some 
moral  puq)0se  is  in  no  true  sense  of  the 
word  an  artist.  He  commits  a  sin  against 
Nature.  And  his  morality  will  be  in 
consequence  weak,  superficial,  valueless. 
Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  who 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  Art,  who  devotes 
himself  thereto  with  loving  singleness  of 
purpose,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  the  most 
beneficial  influence  on  morality.  And  for 
this  reason ;  that  the  aims  of  both  Morality 
and  Art  are  identical,  viz.,  the  True  and 
the  Beautiful.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  devoted  artist  to  sin  against 
objective  Morality,  however  much  he 
may  violate  its  conventional  canons. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  Shake- 
speare oflers  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple. In  him  there  is  no  certain  trace  of 
aught  other  than  the  artist.  His  religion 
— his  professional  education — are  alike  ob- 
scure. So  obviouslv  is  this  the  case,  that 
men  have  written  labored  tomes  to  prove 
on  the  one  hand,  that  he  was  a  Papist,  on 
the  other  a  Protestant — that  he  must  have 
been  trained  for  the  Bar — that  he  had 
evident Iv  studied  medicine.  The  real  truth 
is,  that  he  was  simply  a  consummate  artist 
to  whom,  having  the  inspiration  of  Art,  all 
other  things  were  added.  And  yet  where 
is  the  guardian  of  public  morality,  be  he 
bishop  or  magistrate,  who  will  dare  to  say 
that  Shakespeare's  influence  is  aught  but 
elevating  ?  Is  not  he — the  man  of  no  re- 
ligion or  of  all  religions^-of  no  profession 


•  I  ilo  not  mean  to  say  that  this  craving  for  the 
sensational  is  confined  to  the  English,  out  cer- 
tainly no  other  nation  (except,  of  course,  the 
American,  which  is  equally  destitute  of  the  art- 
nstinct)  possesses  it  to  the  same  extent. 


or  of  all  professions— the  nocturnal  poach- 
er of  venison — the  loose  strolling  player — 
read  and  taught  in  every  school  and  col- 
lege in  England  ?  And  if  so,  is  there  not 
a  religion  and  a  morality  in  Art  itself? 

And  what  is  true  of  poetry  is  equally 
true  -of  romance.  To  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence, it  must  be  written  not  to  advocate 
a  theory  or  point  a  moral,  but  simply  to 
express  the  Beautiful.  Moral  and  religious 
treatises  have  their  own  value,  but  they 
have  also  their  own  place.  And  that  place 
is  not  in  the  pages  of  romance.  Let  Eng- 
lish novelists  study  Art  for  its  own  sake, 
and  they  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be 
doing  more  to  help  on  the  cause  of  true 
morality  and  catholic  religion  than  has 
been  done  by  all  the  novels  with  a  purpose 
ever  written.  The  art  instinct  is  itself  di- 
vine, and  he  who  remains  true  to  it  will 
never  be  far  from  God. 

It  may  seem  strange,  at  a  time  when 
the  writings  of  Ouida  are  greedily  devour- 
ed, to  talk  of  the  conventionalism  of  Eng- 
lish novels.  But  the  spirit  of  conventional- 
ism is  bred  in  the  very  bone  of  English  so- 
ciety, and  must  come  out  in  the  flesh  of 
English  novel-writing.  As  touching  this 
matter  it  may  do  the  purely  English  reader 
good  to  hear  himself  and  his  nation  de- 
scribed by  an  outside  observer,  not  in  the 
columns  of  some  heated  political  journal, 
but  in  the  judicial  pages  of  a  calm  literary 
periodical  :  "  In  England  the  intelligent 
seekers  after  truth  form  but  a  little  band  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation  in  whose  most  influ- 
ential circles  bigotry,  prudery,  and  social 
caprice  have  now-a-da}^  attained  to  such 
a  pitch  of  authority  that  matters  of  taste 
are  decided  almost  exclusively  by  them.'** 

The  consequences  of  this  spirit  of  con- 
ventionalism are  on  the  one  hand,  sensa- 
tional novels,  on  the  other,  novels  with  a 
purpose.  Both  are  equally  unnatural, 
equally  morbid,  equally  inartistic  The 
loving  reproduction  of  Nature,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  truth  that  what  form  and 
color  are  to  the  artist  of  the  pencil,  the 
lights  and  shades  of  human  feeling  are  to 
the  artist  of  the  pen — these  are  equally 
wanting  in  both.  All  is  artificial,  the  pro- 
duct of  an  unnatural  state  of  society  and  a 
morbid  per\*ersion  of  sentiment 

In  strongest  contrast  to  all  this,  stands 
out  the  better  description  of  German  nov- 
el.    It  does  not  aim  at  respectability.    It 
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0  thought  of  pandering  to  the  spirit 
iventionalism.  It  is  independent.  It 
md  moves  ih  a  higher  atmosphere  of 
m.  To  be  the  mere  reflection  of 
ar  prejudice  or  prudery — the  creature 
»  limited  and  the  artificial — it  holds 
neath  its  dignity.  The  eternal  pas- 
of  the  human  heart — the  inexorable 
of  fate  and  circumstance — these  it 
bes  grandly  and  impartially,  neither 
ing  in  the  more  pitiful  aspects  of  hu- 
y,  nor  childishly  seeking  to  conceal 
nakedness  beneath  the  flimsy  veil  of 
er-dainty  phraseology.  It  is  moral, 
jcause  it  rigidly  excludes  all  mention 
morality,  but  because  it  aims  with 
ientious  objectivity  at  delineating  the 
and  Real,  wherever  found.  It  is  not 
and  prudish  ;  keeping  its  hands  be- 
;s  eyes,  lest  it  should  see  somewhat  to 
its  modesty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
'',  self-reliant,  ready  to  face  any  fact 
/er  hard,  and  grapple  with  every 
of  suffering  humanity ;  for  it  knows 
vice  and  virtue  are  notes  equally 
5  from  the  human  heart  by  the  hand 
cumstance,  and  that  he  who  would 
ip  Art,  or  understand  his  fellows, 
study  both  alike  with  equal  diligence, 
this  objectivity  in  its  grandest  deve- 
int  there  is  perhaps  no  better  exam- 
an  Spielhagen.  True,  it  is  not  given 
n,  as  it  was  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
;,  to  sit  on  a  mountain  summit  and 
[own  serene  on  the  ferment  of  human 
n  and  the  turmoil  of  human  inter- 
?.  Such  natures  need  centuries  to 
ce.  But  still  it  is  wonderful  to  notice 
ivhat  breadth  of  sympathy  Spielha- 
Jtanding  just  outside  the  throng  of 
chooses  his  types  of  character,  and 
hem  play  their  several  parts  on  the 
of  his  romance.  Bitter  against  one 
done — the  wretched  Junkers,  who  in 
of  a  stall-fed  courage  have  arrogated 
jmselves  from  time  immemorial  a 
m  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it 
lot  so  pernicious  to  the  best  interests 
ermany — Spielhagen  describes  all 
classes  with  a  grand  and  natural  im- 
lity.  Nay,  in  the  Graf  Oldenburg 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  his 
)lematische  Naturen,"  he  has,  with  a 
of  fairness  which  reflects  the  utmost 
on  his  character,  striven  to  show 
;ven  in  the  class  of  the  selfish,  sen- 
and  silly   German  aristocracy  it  is 


possible  for  a  great  heart  to  beat  and  a 
noble  nature  to  energize. 

I  know  no  modern  author  who  has  laid 
human  nature  so  universally  under  contri- 
bution and  with  such  uniform  success  as 
Spielhagen.  His  canvas  is  crowded  with 
figures  all  true  to  nature,  but  all  more  or 
less  typical.  The  inheritor  of  ancestral 
imbecility,  whose  talk  is  of  dogs  and 
horses,  and  whose  virtue  consists  in  a  con- 
stant readiness  to  stake  his  own  valueless, 
against  some  fellow-creature's  valuable  life 
— the  professor  whose  seething  brain  boils 
over  at  last  in  a  madness  replete  with 
strange  and  startling  wisdom — the  young 
girl  who,  possessed  of  physical  desire, 
temots  to  a  love  whose  fruit  is  bitterness 
of  sorrow — the  beauteous  matron  who, 
also  loving,  sheds  the  charm  of  holy  self- 
denial  over  an  intercourse  that  else  had 
passed  the  bounds  of  friendship — above 
all,  the  poor,  perplexed  nature,  which, 
full  of  noble  impulses  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions, is  yet  the  thrall  of  self  and  indecision 
— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  cliaracters 
which,  drawn  with  realistic  hand,  yet  re- 
veal to  us  an  idealist  who  aims  at  some- 
thing higher  than  the  reproduction  of  mere 
externalism,  who  is  ever  conscious  of  the 
mystery  of  life  and  the  surpassing  interest 
of  psychological  development. 

That  Spielhagen  has  many  faults  it  is 
impossible  to  gainsay.  His  novels  are  too 
long  and  too  loosely  put  together.  In 
this  respect  he  might  learn  much  from  his 
English  rivals.  In  spite  of  the  flowing 
beauty  of  his  style,  they  leave  an  impres- 
sion of  clumsiness  and  want  of  finish. 
His  genius  is  in  fact  too  robust  and  impe- 
rious to  descend  to  petty  technicalities. 
He  pursues  an  ideal  with  gigantic  strides, 
but  without  much  attention  to  grace  of 
movement.  But,  in  spite  of  these  and 
other  faults,  he  contests  at  this  moment 
the  literary  supremacy  of  Germany  with 
Auerbach  and  Freytag,  and  in  many  im- 
portant qualities  is  superior  to  either. 

In  Auerbach,  again,  the  same  strong 
conviction  of  the  jsuperiority  of  mind  over 
matter,  of  the  invisible  over  the  visible,  of 
psychology  over  incident,  confi-onts  one 
at  every  turn.  Take,  for  example,  the 
"  Landhaus-  am  Rhein."  In  what  does 
the  real  interest  of  the  book  consist? 
Not  assuredly  in  its  "  action,"  for  of  this 
there  is  but  little,  and  that  little,  tame  and, 
except  at  the  very  end,  commonplace.     It 
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is  interesting  solely  as  a  study  of  character 
— as  a  minute  analysis  of  psychical  deve- 
lopment ;  and,  viewed  in  this  way,  it  is  a 
work  of  marvellous  capacity.  In  almost 
every  character  in  which  such  a  develop- 
ment is  possible,  there  is  a  gradual  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  inner  nature  traced 
with  a  subtlety  and  a  vigor  positively  as- 
tounding. In  reading  it  we  become  at 
once  aware  that  all  of  life  which  is  exter- 
nal— its  so-called  adventures — the  moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field,  are  indeed,  in 
the  strictest  logical  sense  of  the  term,  but 
accidents — not  bound  up  with  its  essence 
— not  even  endued  with  the  inseparability 
oi  properties — in  no  wise  constituting  its 
truest  and  deepest  interest  It  is  in  the 
region  of  the  spirit,  in  the  subtle  play  of 
emotion,  in  the  gradual  development  of 
character,  in  the  dexterous  unravelling  of 
the  tangled  skein  of  human  motives,  that 
Auerbach,  like  every  true  romancist,  alone 
can  find  a  congenial  sphere  for  his  abili- 
ties. And  so,  though  Sonnenkamp,  being 
introduced  to  us  at  an  age  when  the  cha- 
racter is  no  longer  capable  of  fresh  im- 
pressions, remains  from  first  to  last  the 
same — a  bold,  bad  man,  despising  his 
weaker  fellow-mortals,  and  yet,  with  that 
apparent  inconsistency  which  marks  such 
natures,  coveting  their  applause — nay, 
even  intriguing  with  pitiful  vanity  for  a 
patent  of  nobility  fresh-lackered — all  the 
other  main  characters  grow  beneath  the 
fostering  hand  of  circumstance  into  some- 
thing nobler  and  higher  than  their  origi- 
nals. So,  Roland,  the  spoilt  ^arling  of 
fortune,  unfolds,  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  Erich,  the  virtues  which  from  the 
first  lay  hidden,  germ-like,  in  his  nature ; 
until  at  the  last,  without  the  faintest  viola- 
tion of  the  probable,  this  wayward  child 
of  wealth,  thus  trained  by  the  hand  of 
love,  and  purified  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion, goes  forth  a  man  of  noble  principles, 
and  holy  hatred  of  oppression,  to  fight  the 
Battle  of  Freedom  in  the  New  World. 
So,  too.  Manna,  the  sweet  daughter  of  the 
cloister,  brought  up  at  first  under  influences 
which  tend  to  foster  an  egotism  narrow  as 
that  of  the  world,  if  not  so  self-indulgent, 
ripens,  in  the  strong  sunlight  of  Erich's 
love,  into  the  sweet  maturity  of  sympa- 
thetic womanhood. 

That  such  a  work  should  find  small  ac- 
ceptance in  England,  I  can  well  believe. 
In  the  first  place,  Auerbach's  style  is  in- 


imitable in  its  massive  simplicity  and  child- 
like originality.  It  is  the  purest  and  most 
pellucid  medium — with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  style  of  Gothe  in  his  "  Leiden 
des  jungen  Werthers'*  —  through  which 
German  romancist  ever  transmitted  the 
rays  of  human  thought  and  feehng.  And 
all  this  is  lost  in  a  translation.  But  there 
are  other  reasons  going  far  deeper  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact,  that,  whilst  a  sensational 
novel  runs  through  manifold  editions,  this 
grand  work  of  the  German  novelist  has,  in 
England,  remained  comparatively  Ainread. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  people  in  England  who 
could  and  would  read  it  in  the  original ; 
this  number  is  small  indeed ;  for  the  par- 
rot-like knowledge  of  German  acquired  by 
an  English  school-girl,  and  the  ponderous 
misapprehension  of  it  attained  by  the 
academician  in  the  infructuous  seclusion 
of  his  study,  are  alike  insufficient  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  such  a  work.  The 
root  of  the  matter  lies  far  deeper.  There 
is  in  the  English  nature  of  the  present  day 
a  disrelish  for  aught  but  the  sensational, 
the  morbid,  the  artificial ;  and  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  the  lover  of  mere  external 
incident  should  read  such  a  work  with  in- 
terest. It  is  written  for  men  and  women 
of  the  nobler  type,  not  for  puling  clerks 
and  lackadaisical  soubrettes. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  the  works  of  Hack- 
lander,  who  has  been  called,  not  without 
some  reason,  the  Dickens  of  Germany. 
He  has  the  same  love  for  the  less'  known 
phases  of  human  life,  the  same  power  of  mi- 
croscopic description,  the  same  warm  phi- 
lanthropic heart ;  but,  like  Dickens,  he  is  es- 
sentially one-sided.  And-^as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  Dickens — he  writes  with  a 
purpose,  and  falls  short,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  Art  and  the  highest  influence. 
This  is  abundantly  evident  in  his  greatest 
and  most  popular  romance,  "  Das  Euro- 
paische  Sclavenleben,"  the  moral  drift  of 
which  is  obvious  from  its  very  title,  and  in 
which,  true  to  his  purpose,  but  renegade 
to  Art,  he  distorts,  exaggerates,  ahd  actu- 
ally weakens  a  cause  in  itself  noble  and 
deserving,  by  committing  himself  firom  the 
outset  to  its  too  partial  advocacy.  From 
the  judge  he  degenerates  into  the  special 
pleader;  from  the  artist  into  the  one-idea- 
ed philanthropist. 

Neither,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  popu- 
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'  can  the  highest  place  amongst  Ger- 
riters  of  fiction  be  assigned  to  Frey- 
His  creations  are  manly  and  objec- 
>ut  they  lack  those  finer  touches 
reveal  the  insight  into  souls.  This 
f  evident  if  we  contrast  his  "  Soil 
aben  "  with  Auerbach's  "  Landhaus 
lein."  In  each  alike  the  interest 
;  in  the  history  of  two  young  peo- 
3ut  in  Auerbach*s  work,  as  we  have 
he  interest  is  internal  and  psychical ; 
frtag's  it  is  external  and  physical. 
tter  is  true  to  that  Horatian  maxim 
itself  is  so  often  untrue  to  Nature, 
character  should  remain  to  the  end 
arted  at  the  beginning.  His  An- 
Dhlfart  and  Veitel  Itzig,  though  we 
joduced  to  both  at  an  age  when 
ter  is  seldom  formed,  undergo  in 
lole  course  of  the  story  no  other 
i  than  such  as  is  inevitable  to  phy- 
rowth  and  larger  intercourse  with 
The  fact  is,  Freytag  has  percep- 
ut  no  instinct.  He  paints  marvel- 
well  what  he  sees,  but  he  has  no 
to  feel  towards  the  invisible. 
to  his  only  other  romance,  "  Die 
ene  Handschrift,"  it  is  vastly  infe- 
\  the  first.  It  is  tedious,  discon- 
,  improbable,  and  owes  the  chief 
f  the  success  it  has  achieved  to  the 
'  attaching  to  its  predecessor, 
iss  over  the  writings  of  Giitskow, 
nd  striking  as  they  are,  because  I 
recognise  in  them  a  distinctively 
n  element.  In  his  earlier  works,  at 
te,  the  source  of  his  inspiration  must 
ght  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
J  daring  infidelity  of  Voltaire,  mixed 
0  small  portion  of  his  sparkling  wit 
icid  statement  of  objections,  com- 
ivith  that  peculiar  sensuaHty  which 
/e  and  suicide  ever  near  each  other 
e  characteristics  of  his  earlier  wri- 
oint  unmistakeably  to  Gallic  influ- 
Of  course  that  influence  had  al- 
assuraed  a  German  garb  in  the 
en  des  jungen  Werthers,"-but  this 
rful  piece  of  morbid  psychology,  by 
Gothe  purged  his  own  mind  of  so 
perilous*  nonsense,  has  had  a  pre- 
opposite  effect  upon  many  of  his 
ymen.  And  one  at  least  of  its  vic- 
ould  seem  to  have  been  Giitzkow. 


all  und  Haben  "  passed  through  six  cdi- 
two  years — a  success  which.  lor  a  Ger- 
rky  must  be  accounted  very  remarkable. 


Neither  will  I  do  more  than  mention 
Miihlbach,  the  painstaking  compiler  of 
historical  romance,  Urhose  works,  though 
betraying  at  times  an  over  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  the  literature  of  memoirs,  are 
still  always  readable  and  generally  instruc- 
tive. But  another  lady  deserves  a  longer 
.notice :  I  mean  the  talented  authoress  of 
some  of  the  most  popular  works  in  modem 
German  literature — notably  of  "  Die  alte 
Mamsell,"  and  "  Goldelsie."  Both  of  these 
are  works  which  exhibit  considerable  power 
of  construction,  delicacy  of  perception, 
and  graphic  vigor  of  description.  But 
they,  too,  like  those  of  Freytag,  fall  short 
of  the  highest  excellence.  They  concern 
themselves  too  much  with  the  outside  of 
things ;  they  are  superficial,  the  work  of 
one  who  has  no  firm  grasp  of  the  problems 
of  life.  They  are  to  the  romances  of  Auer- 
bach  or  Spielhagen  what  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  is  to  that  of  Shelley.  There 
are  too  many  flowers  for  the  fruit.  In 
fine,  if  translated,  they  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  successful  in  England. 

There  is,  however,  another  well-known 
name  in  modem  German  literature  which 
is  attached  to  works  at  once  distinctively 
German  and  extraordinarily  beautiful.  I 
mean,  of  course,  Heyse.  It  is  true  that 
a  celebrated  German  critic  has  said,  com- 
paring him  with  Spielhagen :  "  Spielhagen  is 
like  a  grand  antique  statue  lacking,  perhaps^ 
this  or  that  inferior  member,  but  never 
without  that  which  gives  expression  and 
majesty  to  the  whole — the  head.  Heyse, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  modern  statuette,  ex- 
quisitely finished  in  other  respects,  but  un- 
fortunately without  the  head."  But  I 
venture  to  think  that,  in  passing  this 
severe  judgment,  the  critic  has  been  uncon- 
sciously influenced  by  the  fact  that  all 
Heyse*s  works  are  diminutive.  They  are 
miniatures,  and  possess  all  the  elaborate 
grace  and  finish  which  we  associate  with 
such  productions.  But  they  are  not 
headless  and  meaningless  images;  on 
the  contrary,  every  one  of  them  is  a 
perfect  psychological  study.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  any  literature  more  beautiful 
than  some  of  these  short  stories  so  full 
of  a  tender  grace  and  an  inimitable 
pathos.  Alas!  that  it  should  be  so 
impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  them  to  the  English  reader.  Not  only 
has  Heyse's  style  a  peculiar  and  delicate 
aroma  which  absolutely  defies  translation, 
but,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  litera- 
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ture,  there  is  no  author  with  whom  he 
could  be  compared  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  English  reader  to  form 
an  intelligent  estimate  of  his  genius.  He 
does  not  exclude  himself  from  his 
writings — you  see  him  ever  standing  in 
the  midst  of  his  creations,  with  the  same 
pensive  brow  and  calm  deep-watching 
eyes,  and,  for  the  most  part  (for  he  is 
by  nature  hopeful  and  joyous),  the  same 
placid  smile  upon  the  lips.  So  he  stands, 
the  very  embodiment  of  human  sympathy, 
never  rising  to  the  angels  or  sinking  to 
the  devils,  but  always  on  the  just  level  of 
average  humanity  ;  prepared  to  see  and 
welcome  all  that  there  is  around  of  good 
and  noble;  prepared  to  pity,  yea,  shock- 
ing as  it  may  sound,  even  sometimes  to 
pardon,  much  of  error  and  of  sin. 

Such  is  Heyse.  Perhaps,  in  strictest 
justice,  one  has  no  right  to  place  him  on 
the  majestic  elevation  of  Spielhagen  or 
Auerbach.  But  who  can  be  absolutely  im- 
partial in  judging  of  such  an  author  ?  He 
creeps  into  one's  heart  and  storms  it  with 
his  tender  force  of  sympathy,  whether  we 
will  or  no.  And  few  works,  indeed,  have 
such  a  directly  softening  and  humanizing 
influence  as  these  little  tales  of  hapless 
passion  or  requited  love.  Their  perfec- 
tion of  structure  and  delicacy  of  mental 
analysis  are  simply  perfect.  I  have 
already  said  that  it  might  be  too  much 
to  assert  that  Heyse  is  an  artist  of  the 
very  highest  type,  but  never  assuredly  has 
there  breathed  a  human  being  more  inti- 
mately penetrated  with  the  art-instinct. 
His  sensibility  to  artistic  impressions, 
whether  physical  or  psychical,  is  unsur- 
passed. He  moves  from  land  to  land, 
and  character  to  character,  reflecting  the 
changed  scenery  of  the  one  and  the  al- 
tered passions  of  the  other  with  equal 
facility  and  truth.  In  reading  him,  I  be- 
come curious  to  know  if  there  is  anything 
in  this  wide  earth  which,  to  his  eyes,  has 
not  in  its  inmost  kernel  some  lurking  soul 
of  good ;  if  there  is  any  variety  of  man*s 
mysterious  nature,  any  passion  of  his  suffer- 
ing heart,  with  which  he  cannot  sympathize. 

In  this  enthusiasm  of  humanitv,  Hevse 
has  only  one  rival,  and  that  one  a  writer 
who,  his  sui>erior  in  philosophy  and  origi- 

nalitv,  is  dccidedlv  his  inferior  in  Art.     I 

<  •  ^ 

mean  that  wayward  child  of  genius,  Jean 
Paul.  1 1  is  true  I  had  meant  this  article 
to  include  only  novelists  of  the  present 
generatioo ;  but  it  is  so  impossible  to  write 


of  German  romance  without  thinking  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Flegeljahre,"  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  if,  whilst  leaving  un- 
noticed other  earlier  writers,  such  as  the 
once  popular  but  foolish  Claurens,  and 
even  the  graceful  Haufif,  I  venture  to 
say  somewhat  about  this  most  original  of 
geniuses. 

And  first  a  few  words  as  to  Jean  Paul's 
style.  It  is  verily  one  to  drive  a  pedantic 
critic  mad.  For,  instead  of  suffering  him- 
self to  be  the  slave  of  words,  he  actually 
aspires  to  be  their  master.  He  takes 
not  the  faintest  interest  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  time-honored  modes  of  expression 
and  licensed  formulae  of  falsehood.  And 
possessing  an  astounding  fertility  of 
thought,  he  finds  oftentimes  no  sufficiency 
of  words  to  fit  it,  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  the  strangest  of  tussles  between 
him  and  his  vocabulary,  he  exerting  all  his 
force  of  will  to  ram  home  his  ideas  into 
symbols  obviously  too  small  for  them,  and 
the  words  writhing  themselves  under  the 
process  into  the  wildest  variety  of  contor- 
tions. The  result  is  a  style  which  can  be 
excused  and  accounted  for,  but  can  imdo: 
no  circumstances  be  admired.  It  is  in  tne 
highest  degree  inelegant  and  very  often 
obscure.  It  is  true  that  when  Jean  Paul 
commenced  to  write,  style,  as  such,  had 
hardly  begun  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany. 
That  sharp  critic  Borne,  says  that  up 
to  his  time  Germany  had  produced  but 
one  writer  with  a  clearly  defined  style,  viz. 
Lessing,  and  compares  the  looseness 
of  German  with  the  smartness  and  pre- 
cision of  French  composition.  But  even 
in  those  days  he  might,  but  for  his 
modesty,  have  added  at  least  one  other 
name — his  own — to  that  of  Lessing.  There 
is  no  finer  piece  of  poetic  prose  in  the 
German  language  than  Bome's  "  Denk- 
rede  fiber  Jean  Paul."  And  since  then  the 
varieties  of  style  have  received  the  at- 
tention they  deser\'e.  Auerbach,  Spiel- 
hagen, Heyse,  all  write  with  an  elegance 
and  finish  which  can  be  paralleled 
amongst  English  novelists  only  by  Lord 
Lytton. 

But  in  spite  of  the  harshness  and 
Titanic  wildness  of  Jean  Paul's  style, 
he  captivates  and  entrances  ever>'  nature 
whose  instincts  have  not  been  worn  to 
bluntness  by  a  life  of  selfishness  or  profli- 
gacy. Himself  bom  poor,  and  having 
to  fight  his  upward  way  through  many 
tedious  obstacles^  he  has  the  toiderest 
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athy  with  his  suffering  fellow-mortals. 
looks    forth   upon    the   world    with 

charged  with  a  divyie  compassion 
leart  brimming  over  with  an  exhaust- 
love.  And  the  minuteness  of  his 
vation  is  as  marvellous  as  the  catho- 

of  his  affection.  He  sees  God  in 
thing,  and  goodness  working  where 
aight  least  expect  it.  If  it  be  a  truer 
of  genius  to  bring  out  the  hidden 
ing  of  common  things  and  thoughts — 
cipher  the  analogies  of  ordinary  life — 

it  is  to  "touch  the  heavens  with 

sublime"  or  move  majestic  amidst 
''  gods — then  was  Jean  Paul  a  genius 
*  most  exalted  order.  For  he  threw 
V  and  precious  light  on  everything, 
lad  but  to  show  himself,  and  lo !  all 
unding  space  was  glorious  as  at  the 
nt  of  an  archangel.     He  taught  men 


unceasingly  the  folly  and  profanity  of 
calling  things  "  common  and  unclean." 
And  few  can  read  his  works  without  at 
once  reverencing  the  writer  and  loving 
his  fellows  more  truly.  The  reader  of 
English  sensationalism  may  yawn,  and 
the  pyrrhonic  worldHng  may  smile  at 
the  commonplace  adventures  of  Walt  and 
Vult;  but  there  is  no  true  heart  which 
will  not  beat  the  quicker  with  a  sense 
of  grateful  sympathy  at  their  perusal. 
For  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  fraternal 
friendship,  its  quarrels  and  its  reconcilia- 
tions, its  rising  hopes  and  breathings  of 
despair — these  are  notes  touched  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and,  though  the  hand 
be  vanished  and  the  harp  be  broken, 
the  strains  still  echo,  sweet  and  constant, 
in  the  changeless  heart  of  man. — Sf,  FauPs 
Magazine, 


-♦♦♦- 


A  WINTER  FANTASY. 

(imitated  from  theophile  gautier.) 

Your  veil  is  thick,  and  none  would  know 

The  pretty  face  it  quite  obscures; 
But  if  you  foot  it  through  the  snow 

Distrust  those  little  boots  of  yours. 

The  tell-tale  snow,  a  sparkling  mould, 

Says  where  they  go  and  whence  they  came. 

Lightly  they  touch  its  carpet  cold. 
And  where  they  touch  they  sign  your  name. 

Who  runs  may  read!    On  twinkling  feetj 

You  trip  where  all  may  soon  detect  you; 
And  where,  still  rosy-cold,  you  meet 

The  nested  Loves — They  quite  expect  you! 

Cornhill  Magazine, 
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PROBLEMS  OF  CIVILIZATION.* 


BY  T.    HUGHES,    M.P. 


viLiZATiON,  for  our  present  purpose, 
s  the  increase  of  the  means  and  ap- 
:es  of  Hfe — material,  intellectual,  so- 
-which  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
rogress  of  science,  and  the  consequent 
ing  facilities  of  communication  of  all 
,  have  placed,  and  are  placing,  more 


bridged  from  a  Lecture  delivered  to    the 
iophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh. 


and  more  within  the  reach  of  men  and 
women  in  our  time.  With  reference  to 
this  civilization,  I  should  wish  to  consider, 
so  far  as  the  limits  of  these  addresses  will 
allow,  how  far  it  has  improved  this  na- 
tion ;  what  are  its  shortcomings ;  by  what 
influences  these  may  be  set  right. 

The  test  of  improvement  which  I  re- 
cognize is,  the  relations  of  persons,  and  of 
classes  of  persons,  to  each  other ;  are  these 
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better  or  worse  ?  Have  the  family  rela- 
tions been  strengthened  ?  Do  parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  friends,  con- 
nections, understand,  respect,  love  each 
other  better?  Or  again,  have  relations 
outside  the  family  been  strengthened  ?  Are 
the  various  classes  of  the  community  on 
better  terms  ?  Do  masters  and  servants, 
employers  and  employed,  rich  and  poor, 
buyers  and  sellers,  look  more  kindly  upon 
and  deal  more  uprightly  with  each  other 
than  they  used  to  do  ?  The  opinions  of 
one  man  on  such  subjects  will  of  course 
be  influenced  by  his  education,  and  the 
standpoint  from  which  he  looks ;  but  they 
may  at  any  rate  help  you  to  check  your 
own.  The  subject,  however,  must  still  be 
narrowed,  so  that  I  may  not  be  straying 
about  over  the  whole  world,  and  indulg- 
ing in  speculations,  which  may  be  tempt- 
ing, but  can  scarcely  be  profitable.  I  pro- 
pose '  therefore  to  confine  myself  to  our 
own  country.  These  islands,  besides 
being  our  own  native  land,  and  therefore 
more  dear  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
globe,  are  undoubtedly  the  battle-field  upon 
which  many  of  the  most  interesting  "  pro- 
blems of  civilization "  will  have  to  be 
worked  out.  There  are  of  these  more 
than  enough  to  occupy  us  for,  not  two, 
but  a  hundred  nights.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  again  to  make  a  selection 
amongst  them,  and  your  rules  supply  a 
sifting  machinery  for  this  purpose.  We 
may  set  aside  at  once  then  all  those  pro- 
blems which  have  become  mixed  up  with 
party  politics.  The  loss  will  not  be  great ; 
for  the  deepest  and  most  human  questions 
— those  which  affect  us  more  as  men  and 
Englishmen  than  as  Tories  or  Whigs,  Radi- 
cals or  Conservatives  —  have  not  yet 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  front  benches. 
Of  those  which  remain  we  may  also  pass 
by  the  various  speculations  as  to  forms  of 
government,  and  proposals  for  remodel- 
hng  our  institutions,  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded of  late  .with  more  or  less  noise 
and  ability.  The  more  violent  of  them 
have  elicited  no  response  from  the  nation. 
The  moderate  ones — which  have  for  their 
aim  in  one  way  or  another  to  supersede 
party  government,  to  make  the  best  brains 
of  the  nation  available  for  the  permanent 
administration  of  its  affairs,  and  to  avoid 
by  some  readjustment  of  details  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  English  householders  to  every- 
thing which  is  done  in  relation  to  public 


business  by  their  nominal  rulers — ^might 
be  considered  to  flavor  of  politics,  and  are 
scarcely  fit  subjects  for  treatment  before  a 
general  audience. 

And  so  at  last,  by  the  process  of  ex- 
haustion, we  approach  those  "problems 
of  civilization  "  upon  which  I  propose  to 
speak  to  you.  Our  process  of  selection 
has  reduced  us,  you  will  see,  to  those 
which  are  the  most  common ;  about  some 
of  which  every  person  in  this  room  must 
have  been  thinking  in  the  past  year,  and 
will  have  to  think  again  and  again  in  this 
and  future  years,  if  they  mean  to  do  their 
duty  as  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen, 
They  may  be  classed  generically  as  "  so- 
cial "  problems,  and  are,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  of  more  vital  importance  than  all 
others.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  society 
has  for  certain  purposes  become  all-power- 
ful, and  there  is  no  fear  amongst  us  of 
changes  wliich  will  put  in  hazard  law  and 
order,  life  and  property,  yet  he  would  be 
a  bold  man  who  would  deny  that  most  of 
the  old  bonds  which  held  communities  of 
men  together  are  giving  way,  in  England 
as  elsewhere ;  or,  as  Dr.  Newman  puts  it 
in  his  last  book,  that  "  alterations  of  a 
serious  kind  are  taking  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  society."  This  fact  must  be  looked 
bravely  and  squarely  in  the  face.  The 
only  safety  for  society  lies  in  turning  plenty 
of  light  on  to  the  processes  by  which  these 
structural  alterations  are  being  wrought  out. 
Social  forces,  like  the  forces  of  nature,  are 
terrible  to  those  who  will  not  study  and 
understand  them :  but  he  who  will  may 
make  the  lightning  carry  his  messages,  and 
the  sun  paint  his  pictures. 

Accepting  then  as  undoubtedly  true  the 
statement,  that  disintegration  is  the  dan- 
ger of  civilization,  and  that  its  various  pro- 
cesses are  more  active  than  ever  before  in 
our  modem  English  society,  let  us  look 
a  little  at  the  causes  which  have  produced 
this  state  of  things.  I  believe  that  any 
person  entering  on  this  inquiry  in  earnest 
will  find  himself  confironted  at  a  very 
early  period  with  the  fact  of  the  astound- 
ing increase  of  wealth  in  the  country  within 
the  last  few  years.  He  will  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  about  the  bearings  of  this  fact, 
and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  will  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  our  social 
problems  have  their  root  here.  The  rapid 
accumulation  of  material  wealth  is  one 
great  disintegrant,  one  cause  of  the  serious 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  modem  so- 
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ciety.     Let  us  first  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  bare  facts.     These  were  brought  out 
vividly  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Christmas 
speech  at  Liverpool,  which  has  drawn  upon 
him  so  many,  and  such  alarmed  criticisms, 
from   our  daily  and  weekly   instructors. 
"  It  may  surprise  you  to  hear,"  said  the 
Premier,  "  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that 
more  wealth  has  in  this  little   island  of 
ours  been  accumulated    since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century — that 
is,  within  the  lifetime  of  many  who  are 
still  amongst  us — than  in  all  the  preced- 
ing ages,  say  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
And  again,  at  least  as  much  wealth  in  the 
last  twenty  as  in  the  preceding  fifty  years. 
If  we  ask  where  is  this  to  end,  when  is 
this  marvellous  progress  to  be  arrested, 
when  will  this  great  flood-tide  begin  to 
ebb  ?     I  for  one  know  not.     I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  are  even  near  high 
water."     The  "  leaps  and  bounds  "  of  our 
material  progress,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
refers,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  1872.     The  peo- 
ple  of  these  islands,   according  to   Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  and  his   "  Registrar- 
General,"    "Accountant    and   Controller 
General,"  and  other  returning  officers,  im- 
ported for  their  consumption  between  the 
ist  of  January  and   31st   of  December, 
^^72*  353>375>74o^-  worth  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  being  an  advance 
of  nearly  twenty-three  millions  on  the  pre- 
vious year  (330,754,359/.),  and  of  more 
than  sixty  millions  on  the  year  1870.     Du- 
ring the  same  twelve  months  our  exports 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  amounted  to 
255,961,000/.,    showing  an    increase    of 
thirty-two   millions   over  those   of  187 1, 
and  of  fifty-five  millions  over  those  of  1870. 
This  is  of  course  only  one  item,  though 
the  largest,  in  the  wealth  producing  and 
accumulating  powers  of  the  country.     So 
far  from  these  being  likely  to  decrease,  it 
would  seem  to  be  much  more  probable 
that  the  rate  will  increase  at  least  as  rapidly 
as  heretofore,  in  spite  of  the  labor   war 
which  is  raging  so  bitterly  amongst  us.     In 
the  past  year,  by  the  adoption  of  one  in- 
vention in  our  iron-working  districts,  hand 
puddling  is  likely  to  be  superseded,  and 
the  producing  power  of  the  country  more 
than  doubled,  while  thousands  of  work- 
men will  be  left  free  for  other  occupations. 
What  Danks*   puddling  furnace  is  doing 
for  the   iron-master,   other  inventors  are 
doing  for  other  industries.     If  the  past 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  5 


twenty  years  have  been  equal  to  the  pre- 
vious fifty,  and  the  two  together  (as  Mr. 
Gladstone  calculates)  equal  to  the  1800 
years  since  Julius  Caesar,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  next  ten  years  will  in  their 
turn  equal  the  past  twenty. 

This  marvellous  piling  up  of  wealth  is 
generally  considered  to  afford  us  English 
a  subject  for  unlimited  self-complacency. 
It  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  wont 
to  think,  for  the  jealousy  and  dislike  with 
which  foreigners  regard  us.  It  does  indi- 
cate, doubtless,  great  prosperity  —  of  a 
kind;  wealth  well  made  and  well  spent 
being,  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  words,  '*  as 
pure  as  the  rill  that  runs  from  the  moun- 
tain-side " — an  unmixed  blessing  to  men, 
societies,  nations.  But  then  it  must  be 
"  well  made  "  and  "  well  spent,"  and  one 
or  two  considerations  occur  as  to  this. 

It  is  now  just  thirty  years  ago  since  Mr. 
Carlyle  startled  those  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  them  by  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  his  "  Past  and  Present." 
"  This  successful  industry  of  England,  with 
its  plethoric  wealth,  has  as  yet  made  no- 
body rich ;  it  is  an  enchanted  wealth,  and 
belongs  as  yet  to  nobody.  Which  of  us 
has  it  enriched  ?  We  can  spend  thousands 
where  we  once  spent  hundreds ;  but  can 
purchase  nothing  good  with  them.  In 
poor  and  rich,  instead  of  noble  thrift  and 
plenty,  there  is  idle  luxury  alternating  with 
mean  scarcity  and  inability.  We  have 
sumptuous  garnitures  for  our  lives,  but 
have  forgotten  to  live  in  the  middle  of 
them.  It  is  an  enchanted  wealth,  no  man 
of  us  can  touch  it.  The  class  of  men  who 
feel  that  they  are  truly  better  off  by  means 
of  it,  let  them  give  up  their  name." 

Have  thirty  intervening  years,  during 
which  our  material  progress  has  been  such 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pictured,  improved 
the  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
then  denouncing  in  the  tones  of  an  old 
Jewish  prophet?  Can  we  honestly  an- 
swer "  Yes,"  with  any  confidence  ?  Im- 
provement in  many  directions  all  will  ad- 
mit, particularly  that  central  and  all-im- 
portant fact,  behind  which  we  may  look 
for  all  good  in  the  end — the  wakening  up 
of  the  national  conscience.  But  the  con- 
nection of  this  with  our  material  progress 
is  by  no  means  clear,  and  in  the  region  of 
wealth,  in  the  methods  of  getting  and 
spending,  I  question  whether  we  are  not 
in  most  respects  worse  off  than  our  fathers ; 
whether  England  did  not,  comparatively 
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speaking,  rule  her  wealth  in  their  time,  and 
is  not  ruled  by  it  now. 

Take  the  first  test,  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed.  Has  the  im- 
mensely increased  production,  the  result 
of  their  joint  work,  improved  these  ?  The 
industrial  war  which  has  broken  out  afresh, 
and  with  increased  bitterness,  in  England,  is 
the  answer.  Thirty  years  ago  the  old  small- 
master  system  was  still  strong  in  many 
trades ;  there  was  not  a  single  amalgamated 
trades  society  in  existence ;  the  employer 
often  worked  with  his  men  —  generally 
had  some  personal  knowledge  of  tliem. 
Now,  in  almost  every  trade  the  large  shops 
have  swallowed  the  small ;  the  big  manu- 
facturers have  shouldered  the  small  men 
out  of  the  markets.  The  workmen  are 
organized  in  great  industrial  armies,  while 
the  individual  scarcely  knows  his  employer 
by  sight;  acknowledges  no  relationship 
between  them,  except  that  which  is  dis- 
charged weekly  at  the  hole  in  the  pay-of- 
fice, through  which  the  wages  are  thrust 
by  a  clerk. 

But  apart  from  the  labor  question  (to 
which  I  shall  have  to  return  again),  are 
there,  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  more 
human  beings  who  look  with  confidence 
and  pleasure  on  the  possessors  of  wealth 
because  of  their  possessions  ?  Are  there 
more  upon  whom  they  look  with  confi- 
dence and  pleasure  ?  If  not,  the  wealth 
still  continues  enchanted.  It  is  not  per- 
forming the  one  useful  function  in  the 
world  for  which  it  was  intended.  And 
here  again  the  facts  of  our  daily  lives  form 
a  sad  comment  on  their  increasing  luxury 
and  sumptuousness.  Domestic  service, 
which  should  be,  and  undoubtedly  at  one 
time  was,  an  inheritance,  a  valued  rela- 
tionship handed  down  through  genera- 
tions, was  never,  so  far  as  one  can  judge, 
in  so  inhuman  a  condition  as  now.  As 
wealth  increases,  the  number  of  ser^'ants 
is  multiplied,  and  their  wages  rise ;  but  no 
money  can  buy  willing  and  faithful  ser\'ice, 
which  is  now  as  rare  as  it  is  precious.  In 
London,  at  any  rate,  an, evil  kind  of  trades 
unionism  exists  among  ser^•ants,  which  not 
only  endeavors  to  exact  the  maximum  of 
wage  for  the  minimum  of  work,  but  does 
not  discountenance  customs  which  carry 
awkward  names  in  police  courts.  Master 
and  man,  maid  and  mistress,  live  indeed 
together,  but  have  no  common  life,  and 


would  seem  to  be  rather  awaiting  sullenly 
the  time  when  some  new  arrangement  will 
free  both  sides  from  an  irksome  yoke. 

Outside  the  household  the  same  loosen- 
ing of  bonds,  or  disintegration,  is  apparent 
on  all  sides.  The  phrase  "  Feudalism  or 
business,"  which  has  almost  passed  into  a 
proverb  in  the  South  of  England,  the  move- 
ments as  to  game  and  tenant-right,  show 
how  the  process  is  working  in  the  upper 
regions  of  country  life ;  while  the  Agricul- 
tural Laborers*  Union  tells  the  same  tale 
below. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  recognize  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  will 
be  able  to  fill  up  the  picture  from  your  own 
experience,  even  though  we  may  differ  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  the  last  half-century. 

Another  set  of  problems  are  caused  by 
the  three  factors  of  our  modem.civilization 
which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
even  more  serious  than  those  already 
noticed.  The  chief  of  this  group  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  population  to  accumulate  in 
great  cities.  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  displacement 
which  is  thus  going  on,  but,  roughly 
speaking,  more  than  three-fourths  of  our 
people  are  now  dwellers  in  towns,  or  nearly 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  countr}'.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  firom 
the  most  trustworthy  returns,  that  there 
has  been  for  some  years  no  increase  at  all 
in  the  rural  population  of  these  islands, 
notwithstanding  the  large  excess  of  nearly 
300,000  a  year  of  births  over  deaths.  Our 
towns  are  thus  growing  not  only  by  their 
natural  increase,  but  by  the  absorption  of 
the  whole  surplus  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Put  side  by  side  with  this  fact  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  prove  that  the  death-rate 
varies  according  to  the  density  of  the  ix)pu- 
lation ;  remember,  too,  that  in  the  second 
generation  at  any  rate,  the  dwellers  in 
towns  deteriorate  unmistakably  in  size, 
health,  and  vigor — and  you  will  admit 
that  there  is  serious  cause  for  apprehension 
here.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  money  is 
made  in  towns,  not  in  the  country ;  but 
this  is  a  price  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  even  for  the  sake  of  keeping  England 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  *'  There 
are  two  important  things,**  says  one  of  the 
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most  thoughtful  writers*  on  the  subject, 
"  which  money  cannot  buy — a  sound  mind 
and  a  sound  body — without  v/hich,'and 
compared  to  which,  all  riches  and  all 
luxury  are  worse  than  useless.  Therefore, 
not  only  Christian  morality  but  common 
sense  says,  *  Give  us  freedom  for  body  and 
mind — air,  space,  life  for  both — perish 
wealth,  manufactures,  commercial  great- 
ness, the  instant  they  interfere  with  these. 
Give  us  wealth,  but  let  it  be  wealth  in  the 
old  full  sense  of  the  word — wealth  meaning 
the  substance  of  weal ;  not  wealth  in  its 
miserable,  narrowed,  perverted  sense  of 
material  possessions — lucre,  which  may  be 
the  means  of  mere  gluttony  and  enervating 
luxury — degradation,  woe — not  weal  at 
alL' " 

But  as  the  "  progress  of  civilization " 
draws  more  and  more  of  our  people  to  the 
great  centres  of  population,  so  when  it  has 
got  them  there  it  seems  inevitably  to  divide 
them  more  and  more  into  separate  com- 
munities. The  rich  and  poor  are  further 
apart  than  ever.  The  larger  a  city  grows 
the  more  sharply  the  line  is  drawn.  The 
new  quarters  are  occupied  exclusively  by 
the  rich,  the  ground  being  too  valuable  to 
waste  on  any  but  those  who  can  pay  heavy 
ground-rents.  To  these  quarters  migrate, 
gradually  but  surely,  the  employers  of 
labor,  merchants,  professional  men,  who 
used  to  live  in  the  old  quarters  side  by  side 
with  the  poorer  classes.  At  last,  as  in  the 
East-end  of  London,  there  are  great  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  only  residents  left  above 
the  rank  of  petty  tradesmen,  are  the  par- 
son, and  an  occasional  doctor.  Their  rich 
are  the  publicans,  marine  store  dealers,  and 
pawnbrokers,  who  thrive  too  surely  in  such 
neighborhoods. 

This  migration  brings  about  inevitably 
the  state  of  things  which  the  clergy,  school- 
masters, city  missionaries,  have  been  de- 
scribing so  vividly  of  late  years,  in  Bethnal 
Green  and  other  East-end  districts.  The 
life  in  them  is  utterly  unnatural.  Pauper- 
bm,  mendicancy,  drunkenness,  thrive,  while 
all  manliness  and  womanliness  dwindles 
and  pines.  The  main  object  of  the  men 
who  are  left  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  a  well- 
nigh  hopeless  struggle,  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
children ;  to  train  them  in  their  schools  to 
regard  with  fear  and  loathing  the  practices 
and  habits  which  form  the  staple  of  the  life 


•  J.  Martineau :  **  Country,   Cities,  and  Colo- 
nies.''    Longmans. 


of  their  homes ;  and,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  to  send  them  clean  away  from 
the  place  of  their  birth,  and  the  associations 
of  their  childhood. 

Again,  it  is  in  these  neighborhoods  that 
the  class  of  "  roughs**  is  reared  and 
brought  to  perfection,  which  is  becoming  a 
serious  menace  to  order  in  many  large 
towns.  The  records  of  the  Home  Office 
and  of  Scotland  Yard  are  scarcely  needed 
to  support  the  conclusion,  which  the  most 
casual  observer  may  gather  from  glancing 
at  the  police  reports  in  the  daily  papers, 
that  this  class  is  growing  in  numbers  and 
unruliness,  and  that  its  treatment  must  be- 
fore long  form  one  of  the  serious  "  problems 
of  civilization." 

I  think  I  have  now  said  quite  enough 
for  my  purpose  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 
I  am  quite  aware,  that  to  many  of  you,  in- 
deed to  all  who  have  given  serious  atten- 
tion to  social  questions,  all  this  is  quite 
familiar.  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  tell- 
ing you  new  things,  or  to  put  old  things  in 
any  startling  light.  I  simply  wish  to  put 
before  you  plainly,  and  without  exagge- 
ration, a  sufficient  number  of  well-known 
and  admitted  facts  to  indicate  to  you  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  maintain,  first,  that 
the  most  marked  tendency  of  our  modem 
civilization  is  disintegration — a  loosening 
of  the  old  bonds  of  society ;  and  secondly, 
although  many  causes  have  helped  to  bring 
about  this  state  of  things,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  great  advance  of  science,  go 
perhaps  deeper,  yet  that  the  great  disinte- 
grator has  been  our  material  progress ;  this 
unprecedented  increase  of  wealth,  not  in 
the  high  and  true,  but  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  the  word — exciting  a  feverish  haste  to 
be  rich,  and  lowering  the  morality  of  all 
engaged  in  the  pursuit ;  and  that  that  in- 
crease in  this  half-century,  during  which  it 
has  equalled  that  of  the  previous  1800 
years,  instead  of  knitting  together,  has 
divided  families,  divided  households, 
divided  classes,  and  therefore  must  have 
weakened  instead  of  strengthening  the 
nation. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  first  question 
which  the  student  of  the  "  problems  of 
civilization  "  is  bound  to  ask  is.  Why  ?  No- 
one  seriously  denies  that  the  abundance 
of  those  things  which  we  can  see,  and 
taste,  and  handle,  which  we  use  to  satisfy 
our  hungers  of  different  kinds,  ought  to  be 
a  blessing — as  pure  a  blessing  (to  use  again 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  words)  as  "  the  rilL 
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which  runs  from  the  mountain-side."  What 
hinders,  then  ?  We  English  have  to  an- 
swer the  question  somehow  at  our  peril. 
Riches  have  been  the  subject  of  religious 
and  philosophic  denunciation  ever  since  the 
world  began;  and  societies  and  nations 
have  found  them  troublesome  enough  to 
deal  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  But 
never  before,  that  I  know  of,  was  the  prob- 
lem placed  so  sharply  before  any  time  as 
before  this  time ;  and  of  all  nations,  ours 
is  that  one  which  is  in  most  jeopardy  if  it 
cannot  find  the  true  answer.  To  get  com- 
mand of  our  riches  instead  of  letting  them 
get  the  command  of  us,  is  in  short  the 
great  task  which  is  set  us,  and  will  bring 
the  solution  of  most  other  problems  with 
it.  "  Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste 
our  powers,"  says  the  poet,  but  as  we  can't 
help  ourselves  in  this  matter,  as  we  must 
perforce  get  and  spend,  how  are  we  to  do  it 
so  as  not  to  lay  waste  but  to  economize 
our  powers,  and  to  make  both  getting  and 
spending  a  strength  instead  of  a  weakness  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  a  truism  to  say,  that 
wealth,  to  be  a  blessing,  must  be  well  got 
and  well  spent.  But  truisms  will  often 
bear  looking  into  with  profit ;  and  in  our 
present  inquiry  we  must  be  content  to  start 
from  this  one,  and  to  ask,  in  the  first  place, 
how  far  our  riches  are  "  well  gotten  "  or 
"  well  §pent." 

They  are  gotten,  as  we  all  know,  by  the 
industry  of  our  people  in  producing  and 
exchanging  the  products  of  their  labor — in 
other  words,  in  manufacturing  and  trading. 
And  here  one  may  at  once  note  that  if 
our  people  had  not  at  some  time  worked 
harder,  and  traded  more  honestly,  than 
other  people,  we  should  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion which  we  still  occupy.  No  doubt 
geography  and  geology  count  for  a  good 
deal.  If  we  had  not  been  born  in  an 
island ;  if  we  had  not  been  free  from  foreign 
invasion  for  many  generations ;  if  we  had 
not  had  iron  and  coal  in  abundance,  the 
task  would  have  been  much  more  severe. 
But  these  advantages  alone  would  not 
have  enabled  us  to  do  what  we  have  done, 
if  they  had  not  had  hard  work  and  upright 
trading — harder  work  and  more  upright 
trading  than  could  be  found  elsewhere — 
behind  them.  They  will  disappear,  slowly 
perhaps,  but  surely,  when  they  have  them 
no  longer. 

Is  there  any  sign,  then,  that  they  are 
failing  us  ?  I  wish  I  could  answer  "  No" 
unhesitatingly.   Of  work  I  shall  have  to  say 


something  hereafter.  Of  our  trade  I  have 
already  said  something,  but  must  here, 
without  pretending  to  accurate  estimates 
or  measurements,  or  prying  curiously  into 
its  usages,  ask  you  to  look  for  a  moment 
at  one  or  two  notorious  facts  which  lie  on 
the  surface.  Our  cotton  trade  is  the 
greatest  of  our  industries ;  we  still  weave 
and  distribute  over  the  world  more  fabrics 
of  cotton  than  all  other  nations  put  toge- 
ther. The  material  well-being  of  England 
depends  perhaps  more  upon  the  texture 
and  durability  of  our  cloths  and  sheetings 
than  upon  any  other  branch  of  commerce. 
And,  this  being  so,  we  have  allowed  a 
large  trade  to  grow  up  side  by  side  with  it, 
the  main,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  which 
is,  to  adulterate  these  cotton  fabrics  of 
ours — to  introduce  foreign  materials  into 
our  goods,  which  deceive  as  to  their  tex- 
ture, and  injure  their  durability.  I.  would 
gladly  be  convinced  of  my  mistake  if  I  am 
in  error ;  but  I  have  asked  many  cotton- 
spinners,  both  masters  and  workpeople,  to 
explain  to  me  the  use  and  meaning  of 
"sizing;"  what  it  effects  for  the  goods  they 
produce  so  diligently ;  how  it  adds,  not  to 
their  selling,  but  to  their  wearing  value, 
and  the  answers  have  landed  me,  sorrow- 
fully enough,  in  the  above  conclusion. 
They  have  shown  me  also  that  the  "  sizerV* 
trade  has  been  growing  more  rapidly  than 
ever  of  late  years.  The  wealth  which  . 
comes  out  of  "  sized "  cotton,  or  any  such 
product,  cannot  be  said,  I  think,  to  be  in 
any  sense  "  well  gotten." 

I  will  take  one  other  instance  from  the 
other  end  of  our  empire.  The  great  main- 
stay of  our  Indian  revenue  is  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  of  opium.  This  drug  Eng- 
land manufactures  and  sells  to  the  Chi- 
nese people  chiefly,  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  it  is  the  cause  of  untold  misery  to 
the  purchasers,  and  against  the  strenuous 
and  oft-repeated  protests  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country.  Does  it  strike  you 
that  the  wealth  which  comes  from  opium 
can  be  well-gotten  wealth,  or  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  example  which  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world  should  be  setting  to  her 
sister  nations,  who  are  toiling  after  her  up 
the  great  trade  ladder  ? 

I  fear  that  the  conclusions  which  Mr. 
Emerson  drew  some  years  back  from  the 
state  of  trade  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, apply  here  with  at  least  equal  force. 
"  I  content  myself,"  he  says,  "  with  the 
fact,  that  the  general  system  of  our  trade 
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(apart  from  the  blacker  traits,  which,  I 
hope,  are  exceptions,  denounced  and  un- 
shared by  all  reputable  men)  is  a  system 
of  selfishness  ;  is  not  dictated  by  the  high 
sentiments  of  human  nature ;  is  not  mea- 
sured by  the  exact  law  of  reciprocity, 
much  less  by  the  sentiments  of  love  and 
heroism ;  but  is  a  system  of  distrust,  of 
concealment,  of  superior  keenness,  not  of 
giving  but  of  taking  advantage.  It  is  not 
what  a  man  delights  to  unlock  to  a  noble 
fiiend,  which  he  meditates  on  with  joy 
and  self-approval  in  his  hour  of  love  and 
aspiration ;  but  rather  what  he  then  puts 
out  of  sight,  only  .showing  the  brilliant 
result,  and  atoning  for  the  manner  of  ac- 
quiring by  the  manner  of  spending  it.  I 
do  not  charge  the  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer. The  sins  of  our  trade  belong  to  no 
class,  to  no  individual;  one  plucks,  one 
distributes,  one  eats;  everybody  partakes, 
everybody  confesses — with  cap  and  knee 
volunteers  his  confession — yet  none  feels 
himself  accountable.  He  did  not  create 
the  abuse ;  he  cannot  alter  it.  What  is  he  ? 
An  obscure  private  person  who  must  get 
his  bread.  That  is  the  vice — that  no  one 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  act  for  man, 
but  only  as  a  fraction  of  a  man.  It  hap- 
pens, therefore,  that  all  such  ingenuous 
souls  as  feel  within  themselves  the  irre- 
pressible strivings  of  a  noble  aim,  who  by 
the  law  of  their  natures  must  act  simply, 
find  these  ways  of  trade  unfit  for  them, 
and  they  come  forth  from  it.  Such  cases 
are  becoming  more  numerous  every  year." 
One  is  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  so  in  Ame- 
rica. It  must  come  to  be  so  in  England ; 
for  until  it  is  so,  the  national  conscience 
will  not  be  touched ;  until  the  national  con- 
science is  touched  the  abuses  will  not  be 
reformed ;  our  wealth  will  remain  ill- 
gotten.  As  yet  I  fear  there  are  more  and 
more  of  our  "ingenuous  souls"  rushing 
into  these  ways  every  year,  with  their  eyes 
shut,  impelled  by  the  modem  gad-fly  of 
haste  to  make  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  happily,  we  are  not  without  signs 
that  an  awakening  of  the  national  con- 
science against  the  trade  gospel  is  going 
on,  at  least  amongst  the  great  masses  of 
our  wealth-producers.  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  this  in  connection  with  the  labor 
question.  Meantime,  we  must  look  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  other  branch  of  the 
present  inquiry.  Do  we,  then,  atone  for 
our  manner  of  acquiring  riches  by  our 


manner  of  expending  them  ?     Are  we  get- 
ting better. or  worse  in  this  matter  ? 

Take  first  the  great  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  for  a  nation 
which  has  till  within  the  last  three  years 
given  them  no  voice  in  legislation — which 
in  legislating,  in  education,  in  administra- 
tion, has  followed  the  law  of  laissez  faire  ; 
and,  in  theory  and  practice,  has  treated 
men's  labor  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought 
in  the  cheapest  market  with  as  little  dan- 
ger or  compunction  as  bales  of  cotton  or 
sacks  of  corn  (ignoring  steadily  the  fact 
that  laborers  have  wills,  and  passions,  and 
consciences,  which  bales  of  cotton  and 
sacks  of  corn  have  not) — to  expect  wise 
forethought  or  noble  thrift  from  its  poor. 
Instead  of  finding  matter  for  blame  in 
their  thriftlessness,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
wonder  at,  and  be  thankful  for,  the 
amounts,  which  the  returns  of  the  registrar 
of  Industrial  and  Friendly  societies,  of  the 
savings  banks,  and  of  the  trades  unions, 
prove  to  have  been  set  aside  out  of  their 
wages.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  honest- 
ly acquit  them  of  thriftlessness  in  the  face 
of  notorious  facts.  The  great  strike  in 
South  Wales  shows  how  few,  even  amongst 
highly-paid  workmen,  are  more  than  a 
week  or  two  before  the  world.  And  if 
they  dp  not  save,  neither  do  they  spend 
wisely.  I  am  not  sure  that  statistics  which 
you  may  have  seen,  showing  that  the 
amount  per  head  spent  by  the  poor  in. 
articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  has  been 
decreasing  in  the  last  few  years,  can  be 
relied  on.  At  any  rate,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  trustworthy  evidence  on 
this  point.  But  there  are  the  excise  re- 
turns which  can  be  relied  on,  and  these 
show,  that  in  the  past  year  the  amount  of 
home-made  spirits  retained  for  consump- 
tion as  beverages  only  (and  which  must 
have  been  consumed  chiefly  by  them) 
exceeded  that  of  1871  by  more  than  two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  reached 
the  astounding  total  of  nineteen  millions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that,  in 
England  at  least,  even  our  very  poor  will 
buy  nothing  but  the  finest  wheaten  bread, 
and  reject  Australian  meat.  These  may 
be  proofs  of  prosperity,  as  is  often  urged, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  point. 
All  I  say  is,  that  they  are  not  proofs  of 
wisdom.  No  one  will  call  this  wise  spend- 
ing. But  if  the  income  of  our  wages- 
earning  classes  cannot  be  said  to  be  well 
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spent,  how  stands  the  case  with  those 
classes  who  should  be  an  example  to 
them  ?  We  have  no  concern  now  with  that 
part  of  the  national  income  which  goes  in 
sustaining  and  developing  industrial  enter- 
prise. Often  the  investment  may  indeed 
be  questioned  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  as  where  great  districts  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  double  and  quadruple  their 
mills,  and  multiply  their  shafts  and  fur- 
naces without  an  apparent  thought  of  the 
health  of  the  population,  or  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  they  are  destroying  by 
polluting  the  air  and  the  water.  But  of 
the  balance,  of  our  superfluous  income, 
what  can  be  said  ?  What  do  we  do  with 
it  ?  No  one  can  travel  in  these  islands 
without  noticing  one  chief  use  to  which  it 
is  being  put  just  at  present.  Like  the  rich 
man  in  Scripture,  every  one  of  us  is  pulling 
down  his  bams  and  building  greater.  We 
can't  live  in  houses  which  served  our 
fathers.  If  this  expenditure  were  more  on 
public  edifices  than  on  private  dwellings — 
on  churches,  town-halls,  colleges,  galleries, 
museums — one  could  look  on  it  without 
misgivings ;  but  in  their  private  dwellings 
classes,  like  men,  may  be  overhoused. 
When  every  man  who  makes  his  fortune 
must  have  a  barrack  to  live  in  as  big  as 
that  of  a  great  noble,  one  is  driven  to  think 
of  what  it  entails — of  the  multiplication  of 
wants,  and  the  armies  of  people  required 
to  minister  to  them — of  the  enervating  at- 
mosphere of  great  houses,  and  the  effect 
on  those  who  are  bred  in  them.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  antecedents  of  the  occupants 
of  our  workhouses  would  bring  out  some 
startling  revelations  as  to  the  proportion 
of  paupers  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
domestic  ser\dce  in  great  houses. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  rid  of  superfluous  wealth 
must  be  a  very  serious  one ;  and  that  those 
who  have  to  solve  it  are  to  a  great  extent 
the  slaves  of  custom,  and  have  almost  no 
voice  in  the  matter.  A  rich  man  of  genius 
may  sometimes  strike  out  a  new  method, 
such  as  the  Eglintoun  tournament,  which 
some  of  you  may  remember ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  it  must  run  in  grooves,  which 
are  always  wearing  themselves  deeper. 

A  busy  professional  friend  of  mine  had 
lodgings  some  years  ago  in  the  West-end 
of  London,  opposite  the  house  of  a  lady 
of  high  fashion.  While  thus  housed,  a 
niece  from  the  country  was  entrusted  to 
him,  a  bright  girl  of  fifteen,  who  requu*ed 


advice  from  London  physicians.  He  was 
absent  all  day  himself,  and  had  no  one  to 
take  charge  of  her.  AH  he  could  do  was 
to  provide  her  with  a  good  supply  of  books, 
and  to  suggest  that  she  might  vary  her  oc- 
cupation and  add  to  her  knowledge  by 
observing  the  afternoon  arrangements  of 
their  opposite  neighbor.  He  returned 
home  in  the  evening  with  some  misgivings, 
but  found  his  little  niece  very  bright  and 
cheerful.  He  asked  her  how  she  had  en- 
joyed herself  "  Oh,  very  much  indeed," 
she  answered,  for  she  had  been  watching 
all  the  afternoon  the  callers  on  the  great 
lady  opposite.  "And  what  have  you 
learnt  ?"  was  the  next  question.  "  Well, 
uncle,  I  have  learnt  how  many  men  it  takes 
to  get  a  lady  out  of  her  carriage  up  to  the 
drawing-room.  It  takes  just  five  men, 
and,  now  I  really  understand  it,  I  don't 
see  how  it  could  be  done  with  one  less." 
One  should  be  thankful  that  some  amuse- 
ment may  be  got  out  of  what  those  who 
suffer  under  it  must  find  such  a  grievous 
infliction. 

One  other  illustration  of  this  part  of  our 
subject  will  be  sufficient.  A  curious  cere- 
mony is  repeated  at  intervals  during  the 
London  season,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the 
kind  yet  invented.  On  a  given  afternoon 
some  twenty  splendid  equipages  belonging 
to  members  of  the  Four- in-hand  Club 
muster  in  Hyde  Park.  The  coaches  are 
built  on  the  model  of  the  old  Tally-hos 
and  Quicksilvers  of  forty  years  ago,  and 
therefore  entirely  answer  the  purpose  of 
being  quite  useless  except  for  show.  Each 
of  them  cost  perhaps  500/.,  and  to  each  are 
harnessed  four  magnificent  horses,  worth 
at  least  another  1000/.  Upon  these  wait 
two  grooms  in  faultless  breeches,  top-boots 
and  coats,  neither  of  whom  stands  there 
under  from  80/.  to  100/.  a  year.  When 
they  are  all  mustered  they  start  with  much 
solemnity,  and  often  no  little  difficulty,  and 
proceed  at  a  very  moderate  pace,  not,  I 
imagine,  without  serious  interruption  to  die 
ordinary  business  traffic,  to  Greenwich, 
where — they  dine — that  is  all.  I  am  not 
saying,  remember,  that  there  is  anything 
morally  wrong  in  all  this.  I  only  quote 
these  as  some  of  many  methods  of  in- 
genious and  useless  expenditure. 

But  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I    , 
am  taking  instances  from  one  class  only, 
or  that  I  think  any  special  blame  attaches 
to  that  class.    The  grooves  run,  and  grow 
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deeper  and  deeper,  wherever  property  ac- 
cumulates in  masses.  Look  at  our  City 
Companies,  the  heirs  of  the  old  guilds.  An 
enormous  proportion  of  their  funds,  as  we 
all  know,  goes  in  feasting  with  no  object 
whatever.  The  best  members  of  these 
companies  deplore  the  fact.  Many  of  the 
companies  (at  least  in  London)  are  mak- 
ing efforts  to  get  out  of  the  old  groove,  are 
for  instance  trying  to  establish  schools  of 
technical  education  in  their  particular 
trades.  The  extreme  difficulty  which  they 
experience  in  this  laudable  effort  only 
proves  how  deep  the  grooves  of  expendi- 
ture are  in  an  old  country  and  a  compli- 
cated civilization.  Tlie  same  remark  applies 
to  our  noblest  institutions;  for  instance, 
to  the  University  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong.  It  is  commonly  rumor- 
ed that  the  Commission  now  inquiring 
into  its  revenues  will  report  that  they 
amount  to  upwards  of  400,000/.  annually. 
But  the  number  ofstudents  educated  there 
does  not  on  an  average  of  years  reach 
1300,  and  almost  all  of  these  must  expend, 
in  addition,  large  sums  of  their  own,  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  education 
offered  by  the  University.  All  the  best 
minds  of  Oxford  are  dissatisfied,  and  intent 
on  the  problem  of  how  to  use  their  reve- 
nues in  the  most  effectual  way  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  nation.  But  here,  too, 
custom  is  fearfully  strong,  and  the  ancient 
grooves  very  deep. 

But  why  need  we  travel  away  from  home 
in  this  matter,  my  friends  ?  Which  of  us 
is  not  the  slave  of  custom  in  his  own 
household  ?  Who  does  not  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  income  for  conformity  ? 
Let  him  who  can  answer  "  I,"  cast  the 
first  stone  at  our  millionaires,  our  corpo- 
rations, our  universities.  "  When  riches  in- 
crease, they  are  increased  that  eat  them ; 
and  what  comfort  hath  a  man  of  them, 
save  the  beholding  of  them  with  his  eyes  ?" 
was  said  2000  years  ago,  and  will  be  true 
2000  years  hence. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  Emerson's 
wonderful  contrast  of  the  maker  and  the  in- 
heritor of  riches,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  communities  as  to  individuals.  I  make 
no  apology  for  quoting  it  at  length,  as  I 
know  not  how  I  could  sum  up  the  matter 
so  vividly  or  so  tersely. 

**  Consider  further  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  owner  of  property. 
Every  species  of  property  is  preyed  on  by  its 
own  enemies,  as  iron  by  rust,  timber  by  rot, 


cloth  by  moths,  provisions  by  mould,  pu- 
tridity, or  vermin ;  money  by  thieves,  an  or- 
chard by  insects,  a  planted  field  by  weeds 
and  the  inroad  of  cattle,  a  stock  of  cattle 
by  hunger,  a  road  by  rain  and  frost,  a 
bridge  by  freshets.  And  whoever  takes 
any  of  these  things  into  his  possession, 
takes  the  charge  of  defending  them  from 
this  troop  of  enemies,  or  of  keeping  them 
in  repair. ,  A  man  who  supplies  his  own 
want,  who  builds  a  raft  or  a  boat  to  go 
a-fishing,  finds  it  easy  to  caulk  it,  or  put  in 
a  thole-pin,  or  mend  the  rudder.  What 
he  gets  only  as  fast  as  he  wants  for  his  own 
ends,  does  not  embarrass  him  or  take  away 
his  sleep  with  looking  after.  But  when  he 
comes  to  give  all  the  goods  he  has  year 
after  year  collected  in  one  estate  to  his  son 
— house,  orchard,  ploughed  land,  cattle, 
bridges,  hardware,  wooden-ware,  carpets, 
cloths,  provisions,  books,  money — and 
cannot  give  him  the  skill  and  experience 
which  made  or  collected  these,  and  the 
method  and  place  they  have  in  his  own 
life,  the  son  finds  his  hands  full — not  to 
use  these  things,  but  to  look  after  them, 
and  defend  them  from  their  natural  enemies. 
To  him  they  are  not  means,  but  masters. 
Their  enemies  will  not  remit ;  rust,  mould, 
vermin,  rain,  sun,  freshet,  fire,  all  seize 
their  own,  fill  him  with  vexation,  and  he  is 
converted  from  the  owner  into  a  watchman 
or  a  watch-dog  to  this  magazine  of  old  and 
new  chattels.  What  a  change  1  Instead 
of  the  masterly  good-humor  and  sense  of 
power,  and  fertility  of  resource  in  himself; 
instead  of  those  strong  and  learned  hands, 
those  piercing  and  learned  eyes,  that  sup- 
ple body,  and  that  mighty  and  prevailing 
heart,  which  the  father  had,  whom  nature 
loved  and  feared,  whom  snow  and  rain, 
water  and  land,  and  beast  and  fish,  seemed 
all  to  know  and  to  serve,  we  have  now  a 
puny,  protected  person,  guarded  by  myalls 
and  curtains,  stoves  and  down-beds,  coaches 
and  men-servants  and  women-servants, 
and  who,  bred  to  depend  on  all  these,  is 
made  anxious  by  all  that  endangers  those 
possessions,  and  is  forced  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  guarding  them,  that  he  has 
quite  lost  sight  of  their  original  use,  namely, 
to  help  him  to  his  ends,  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  love,  to  the  helping  of  his  friend,  to 
the  worship  of  his  God,  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  knowledge,  to  the  serving  of  his 
country,  to  the  indulgence  of  his  sentiment ; 
and  he  is  now  what  is  called  a  rich  man — 
the  menial  and  runner  of  his  riches." 
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And  what,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  all 
this?  No  one,  I  hope,  who  owns  our 
name  is  going  to  sit  down  quiedy  in  the 
belief  that  the  English  race  is  for  the  fu- 
ture to  live  on  as  the  menial  and  runner 
of  the  vast  riches  it  has  accumulated.  One 
suggestion  occurs  at  once.  "  O  rich  man*s 
son,"  says  another  American  poet — 

**  O  rich  man's  son,  there  is  a  toil 

Which  with  all  others  level  stands  : 
Large  charity  can  never  soil, 
But  only  whiten  soft  white  hands. 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands — 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

**  O  poor  man's  son,  scorn  not  thy  state  ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine 
In  only  being  rich  and  great : 
Toil  only  makes  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign." 

Large  charity  !  Well,  but  does  not  the 
word  charity  stink  in  our  nostrils !  Have 
not  all  our  best  social  reformers  been 
preaching  for  years — have  they  not  proved 
to  demonstration — that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  lavish  expenditure  in  our 
vaunted  charities  has  been  mischievous, 
fostering  the  evils  it  was  meant  to  cure, 
until  we  have  come  to  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  the  nation 
had  all  the  money  so  applied  been  put  in 
a  bag  and  thrown  into  the  sea  ?  I  fear 
that  this  is  so ;  but  only  because  we  have 
misused  the  word,  and  perverted  the  idea. 
We  have  given  our  cheques,  large  or  small, 
as  a  customary  toll,  and  felt  a  kind  of  vir- 
tuous self-complacency  in  seeing  our  names 
printed  in  subscription  lists,  without  the 
honest  care  and  thought  which  alone 
could  make  the  gift  of  any  value.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
which  has  become  cant  in  our  mouths. 

It  is  not  so  in  Mr.  Lowell's.  The 
**  large  charity  "  he  speaks  of  is  "  a  toil  " 
— a  toil  "  level  with  all  others  "—a  work 
which  will  tax  intellect  and  heart  as  severe- 
ly as  the  most  arduous  careers  which  the 
State,  professions,  commerce,  hand  labor, 
offer  to  their  servants.  That  is  what  the 
guiding  of  wealth  must  come  to  if  this  na- 
tion is  to  hold  her  own ;  and  the  time 
surely  presses ;  to-day  is  "  the  day  of  her 
visitation."  Why  should  it  not  come  to 
be  so  ?  Our  highest  born,  our  ablest,  our 
most  cultivated  men,  give  themselves  glad- 
ly to  the  most  arduous  toil  for  the  com- 
monwealth. Our  Secretaries  of  State  ask 
for  no  Nine  Hours  Bill,  have  i^o  private 
ends  to  serve,  leave  office  poorer  than  they 


enter  it ;  are  ready,  all  the  best  of  them, 
to  sacrifice  popularity,  to  endure  obloquy, 
misrepresentation,  the  storm  of  angry  fac- 
tion, so  only  that  they  may  be  true  to 
their  trust.  The  owners  of  counties  and  of 
millions  must  come  to  look  on  their  call- 
ing in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  work  in  it 
with  like  zeal.  Here  and  there  already 
we  hear  of  such  men — of  some  great  land- 
lord whose  whole  energies  are  devoted  to 
building  up  a  better  and  nobler  life  in  the 
many  homes  which  stand  on  his  domains; 
of  some  successful  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer, who,  like  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  pours 
back  without  stint  the  streams  of  gold 
which  his  enterprise  has  attracted,  and 
watches  and  guides  them  with  his  own 
eye  and  word.  They  may  be  rare  enough 
to-day.  We  may  still  have  to  wince 
,  under  stories  of  men  cleared  off  the  land 
that  game  may  abound ;  of  the  lust  of  our 
proprietors  to  add  field  to  field  that  they 
may  be  alone  in  the  land ;  of  the  ambition 
of  our  successful  traders  to  found  families 
and  make  what  they  call  "  a  place  " — 
"  Solitudinem  faciunt,  placem  appellant." 
But  the  signs  are  in  the  air  that  the  end 
of  all  this  is  at  hand. 

And  what  openings,  what  careers,  does 
England  offer  to  the  man  who  will  hold 
his  wealth  as  a  trust,  and  work  at  his  trust 
as  a  profession !  Here  is  a  Whitechapel, 
a  Bethnal  Green,  a  St.  George's  in  the 
East,  lying  in  shameful  misery  and  squalor, 
almost  in  mid-London,  preyed  on  by  the 
owners  of  the  wTetched  hovels  which  do 
duty  for  houses.  Almost  every  great  town 
has  its  own  squalid  and  therefore  danger- 
ous end ;  and  there  are  dozens  of  young 
men  amongst  us  at  this  moment,  any  one 
of  whom  might  resolve  to-morrow,  quietly  ; 
"This  junketing,  four-in-hand,  dawdling 
life  is  too  hard  for  me.  By  God's  help  I 
will  rebuild  Whitechapel."  Half  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  ten  years*  work,  with  a 
strong  will  and  a  clear  head,  and  it  would 
be  done. 

There  are  hundreds  of  miles  on  our 
coasts  which  the  bravest  sailors  pass  with 
anxious  brow  and  compressed  lips  in  bad 
weather.  Another  of  our  jeunesse  done 
might  well  say,  "  This  coast,  rugged  though 
it  be,  is  not  so  rugged  that  it  cannot  be 
mastered.  If  money  and  persistence  can 
do  it,  I  will  make  harbors  of  refuge  here, 
which  shall  be  open  in  all  weathers  to  the 
ships  of  all  the  world." 

Mines  and  mills  are  fouling  and  poison- 
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ing  the  streams  in  many  a  fair  English 
vale,  in  which  the  fathers  of  this  genera- 
tion caught  trout  and  grayling.  "  They 
shall  run  as  pure  and  bright  as  ever  if  I 
live  another  ten  years,"  would  be  a  re- 
solve worthy  the  life  of  a  brave  man  to 
accomplish.  Such  undertakings  as  these 
would  no  doubt  tax  the  will  and  the  brain 
as  severely  as  the  purse.  The  man  who 
with  the  money  at  his  command  could  re- 
build Whitechapel,  or  cleanse  the  streams 
of  a  manufacturing  county,  must  be  one 
of  great  capacity.  But  no  one  has  ever 
denied  the  possession  of  ability  or  energy 
to  our  richest  class,  and  there  are  besides 
many  other  more  obvious  outlets  for  work 
of  this  kind  open  to  less  ambitious  mil- 
lionaires. For  instance,  we  read  in  the 
papers  only  the  other  day  that  the  130,- 
000/.,  the  remains  of  the  Lancashire  Re- 
lief Fund,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  erection 
of  a  Convalescent  Hospital  in  that  great 
county.  Unless  I  misread  the  accounts, 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  such  insti- 
tution at  present  in  Lancashire.  That  one 
fact  speaks  volumes  of  the  arrears  of  work. 
Convalescent  hospitals  are  rare  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  yet  they  are  precisely 
a  kind  of  institution  to  which  none  of  the 
hack  objections  apply.  To  build  and  en- 
dow one  pf  sufficient  capacity  to  receive 
the  convalescent  patients  of  a  great  hospi- 
tal would  be,  one  would  think,  well  worth 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  years*  income, 
and  would  not  tax  too  severely  the  brains 
of  any  man.  A  very  moderate  amount 
of  common  sense  and  business-like  atten- 
tion to  detail  would  be  all  that  would 
be  required. 

But  whether  it  be  in  the  ways  sug- 
gested, or  in  some  other,  the  thing  must 
be  done,  unless  we  would  see  a  dangerous 
state  of  things  follow  these  years  of  pros- 
perity. Respect  for  vested  interests,  for 
the  institution  of  property,  is  strong 
amongst  us,  stronger  probably  than  in  any 
other  nation ;  but  there  are  signs,  which 
we  should  do  well  to  note,  that  there  are 
strains  which  it  will  not  bear.  Of  these  I 
will  only  instance  one — the  aggregation  of 
land  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  I  believe 
you  have  instances  of  the  same  kind  here 
in  the  North  as  we  have  in  Southern 
England,  of  great  capitalists — sometimes 
peers,  sometimes  new  men — who  are  lite- 
rally buying  up  all  the  land  in  certain  dis- 
tricts which  comes  into  the  market.  With- 
in my  own  memory  and  observation  al- 


most all  the  yeomen,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  smaller  squires,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood I  knew  best  as  a  boy,  have  been 
bought  out  in  this  way.  The  last  time  I 
was  there,  there  were  three  or  four  squires* 
houses  uninhabited,  and  tenant  farmers, 
or  bailiffs,  or  gamekeepers,  in  the  old  yeo- 
men's houses.  Now,  the  chief  argument 
for  a  landed  aristocracy  is,  that  it  places  a 
highly  cultivated  person,  a  man  of  fortune 
and  leisure,  at  the  head  of  each  small  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  whose  own  influ- 
ence and  the  influence  of  his  family  will 
spread  refinement,  courtesy,  and  the  high- 
est kind  of  neighborly  feeling  into  the 
humblest  homes  which  surround  his  own. 
But  all  this  vanishes  when  one  man  owns 
estates  in  half  a  dozen  counties.  If  he  has 
houses  in  each  he  can't  live  in  them  all, 
any  more  than  he  can  eat  four  legs  of  mut- 
ton at  once.  More  probably  the  houses 
have  been  first  allowed  to  fall  into  decay 
and  then  pulled  down ;  so  that  a  great 
man's  ownership  is  more  likely  than  not, 
nowadays,  to  involve  the  loss  of  just  that 
element  of  old-fashioned  country  life  which 
was  most  valuable  and  humanizing.  The 
land  with  us  is  so  limited  in  area,  so  neces- 
sary to  human  life,  so  much  desired,  that 
this  kind  of  monopoly  of  it,  if  carried  much 
further,  will  prove,  I  am  convinced,  the 
most  dangerous  weakener  of  the  respect 
for  property,  and  with  it  of  the  position  of 
the  aristocracy,  that  has  yet  made  itself 
felt.  If  rich  men  with  the  land  fever  will 
not  limit  themselves  to  one  big  house  and 
one  estate,  the  law  will  before  long  do  it 
for  them,  and  they  will  be  lucky  if  it  stops 
there.  The  case  was  pithily  put  the  other 
day  by  a  writer,  arguing  that  absolute 
freedom  of  contract  in  the  case  of  an  arti- 
cle indispensable  to  the  community,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  monopoly,  cannot  be  en- 
dured : — "  If  John  Smith  owned  the  air, 
John  Smith  would  have  to  sell  the  air  on 
terms  endurable  to  the  majority,  or  John 
Smith  would  be  hanged — not  unjustly,  for 
States  have  rights  of  existence — on  the 
nearest  lamp-post." 

But  I  am  straying  from  my  subject,  so, 
without  marshalling  further  proofs,  would 
only  express  my  own  conviction  that  there 
are  other  methods  of  spending,  common 
enough  amongst  us,  not  obviously  vicious 
and  degrading  (such  as  horse-racing,  as  it 
is  now  practised),  but,  on  the  contrary, 
held  in  esteem  and  respect,  which  are  like- 
ly, if  persevered  in,  to  prove  dangerous. 
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Therefore  I  say  that  those  who  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  things  as  they  are  would 
do  well,  even  by  way  of  insurance,  if  for 
no  higher  motive,  to  devote  some  attention 
and  careful  labor  to  this  matter  of  spend- 
ing well.  That  there  is  urgent  need  of 
getting  in  the  first  place  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject,  all  will  allow  who  have  glanced  at 
a  controversy  in  the  press,  raised  by  an  ex- 
pression in  the  recent  lecture  by  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  already  referred  to,  to  the  effect 
that  unproductive  expenditure — on  luxuri- 
ous living  and  superfluous  servants,  for  in- 
stance— "consumes  the  income"  of  so 
many  poor  families.  One  had  supposed 
that  the  distinction  between  productive 
and  non-productive  expenditure,  and  that 
the  one  benefits  the  community  and  the 
other  does  not,  had  been  pretty  clearly  es- 
tablished for  a  generation  or  so  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  study  such  questions. 
But  it  has  now  again  been  maintained,  by 
serious  writers  in  serious  journals,  that  this 
is  all  delusion — that  the  wages  of  the  sol- 
dier, the  policeman,  the  judge,  and  the 
valet,  must  all  stand  in  the  same  category, 
and  are  all  postulates  and  conditions  with- 
out which  production  could  not  go  on! 
Tliis  may  be  consoling  doctrine  for  the  plu- 
tocracy, for  all  indeed  who  keep  valets ; 
but  I  am  certain  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
community. 

And,  I  must  say,  I  am  myself  hopeful 
that  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  far  better  state 
of  things  in  this  respect.  Whence  the  im- 
pulse comes  is  not  easy  to  determine; 
from  many  sources,  no  doubt,  possibly  to 
some  extent  from  example.  Upon  most 
social  problems  we  have  perhaps  little  to 
learn  from  our  American  cousins,  but  upon 
this  particular  one  much.  Few  things 
struck  me  more  in  the  United  States  than 
the  scale  upon  which  private  citizens  are 
undertaking  and  carrying  out  great  works 
for  the  public  good.  Girard*s  College  in 
Philadelphia,  Harvard  College  in  Massa- 
chusetts, are  well-known  instances  of  what 
past  generations  have  done  while  the  coun- 
try was  poor  and  struggling;  but  now  that 
it  is  growing  at  a  pace  which  will  soon  make 
it  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  nations, 
there  is  every  sign  of  a  growing  public  sen- 
timent, that  it  is  disgraceful  in  those  whom 
society  has  enabled  to  gather  vast  riches, 
not  to  return  to  society  with  an  open  hand. 

I  might  multiply  instances,  were  there 
need  to  do  so.  It  seemed  to  me,  I  must 
say,  that  whereas  with  us  a  Sir  Josiah  Ma- 


son is  a  somewhat  rare  phenomenon — 
with  our  cousins  he  is  becoming  quite  an 
ordinary  product  of  the  soil.     It  may  be 
that  the  difference  of  social  institutions  ac- 
counts in   great  measure  for    this;  that 
while  wealth  is  made  there  as  rapidly  as  in  . 
England,  the  English  temptation  to  "  found 
a  family  "  and  "  make  a  place  *'  is  wanting; 
and  that  the  natural   desire  to    leave  a 
mark  expends  itself  in  Cooper  Institutes 
and  Cornell   Universities.     But  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  there  is  the  fact,  and  it  is 
a  fact  from  which  I  think  we  may  at  least 
draw  this  encouragement:  that  extreme 
democratic  institutions  do  not  apparently 
cripple  or  narrow  public  spirit  in  this  direc- 
tion of  money-spending.     And  I  cannot 
but  think  that,  as  well  considered  and  pub- 
lic-spirited expenditure  becomes  larger  and 
more  common,  a  good  deal  of  the  pure- 
ly burthensome  and  conventional  part  of 
luxurious  expenditure  will  drop  oflC     When 
it  becomes  the  correct  thing  for  our  rich 
men  to  build  harbors  and  endow  colleges, 
it  won't  take  five  men-servants  to  get  their 
wives  out  of  their  carriages  and  up  to  their 
drawing-rooms.     But  again  let  me  repeat 
that  the  richest  class  are  no  more  sinners 
than  the  rest  of  us.     To  live   simply,  to 
master  and  control  our  expenditure,  is  a 
sore  need  in  all  classes.    The  influences 
which  surround  us,  the  ideas  in  which  we 
have  been  brought  up,  the  habits  which 
we  fall  into  as  a  second  nature,  all  sway  us 
in  the  same  direction.     Every  family  and 
every  class  seems  to  have  caught  hold  of 
the  skirts  of  the  one  above  it,  and  to  be 
desperately    holding    on.     Well,  as    Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith    says   in    the    lecture   to 
which  I  have  already  referred  more  than 
once,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  let 
go — the  only  thing  indeed  which  will  give 
themselves  any  comfort  or  make  their  lives 
of  real  use  in  their  generation.     The  mo- 
ment they  will  do  so,  and  begin  resolutely  to 
live  without  regard  to  what  their  neigh- 
bor on  the  right  spends  on  carriages,  or 
their  neighbor  on  the  left  in  upholstery, 
they  will  find  themselves  rich  for  all  good 
purposes.     From  that  moment  it  can  no 
longer  be  said  of  us  with  truth,  that  we 
dare  not  trust  our  wits  to  make  our  houses 
pleasant  to  our  friends,  and  so  we  buy  ice- 
creams.   And  this  most  needed  of  all  re- 
forms is  just  the  one  which  every  soul  of 
us  can  carry  through  for  himself  or  herself. 
We  cannot  sweep  our  whole  street.    No 
doubt    But  every  one  of  us  can  sweep 
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his  own  doorstep,  and,  if  he  will  do  it 
quietly  and  regularly,  anon  his  right 
and  left  hand  neighbors  follow,  and  be- 
fore long  the  whole  street  is  swept. 
And  in  this  way,  and  by  this  means,  can 
almost  all  those  social  tangles  which  we 
have  been  glancing  at  casually  this  evening 
be  set  right.  Simple  Uving !  To  it  even 
the  great  household  question,  at  once  the 
most  ridiculous  and  the  most  harassing  of 
social  troubles,  will  in  the  end  yield,  will 
begin  at  once  to  look  not  wholly  insoluble 
and  hopeless.  Speaking  of  this  sore  ques- 
tion in  the  Nation  the  other  day,  one  of  the 
wittiest  of  American  essayists  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  Bridget  (the  Irish  servant  girl, 
or  help)  against  her  numerous  accusers. 
"  My  good  friends,"  he  argued,  "  what  else 
have  you  any  right  to  look  for?  The 
things  which  American  life  and  manners 
preach  to  her  are  not  patience,  sober-mind- 


edness, faithfulness,  diligence,  and  honesty ; 
but  self-assertion,  discontent,  hatred  of  su- 
periority of  all  kinds,  and  eagerness  for 
physical  enjoyment ;"  and  the  words  come 
home,  I  fear,  with  singular  force  to  us 
islanders  also  in  these  days.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  picture  of  the  good  coming  time 
which  he  goes  on  to  draw  may  prove  true 
for  us  also.  "  Whenever  the  sound  of  the 
new  Gospel  which  is  to  win  the  nations 
back  to. the  ancient  and  noble  ways  is 
heard  in  the  land,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  it 
will  not  find  her  ears  wholly  closed ;  and 
that  when  the  altar  of  duty  is  again  set  up 
by  her  employers,  she  will  lay  on  it  attrac- 
tive beefsteaks,  potatoes  done  to  a  turn, 
make  libations  of  deUcious  soup,  display 
remarkable  fertility  in  sweets,  an  extreme 
fondness  for  washing,  and  learn  to  grow 
old  in   one  family." — MacmillatCs  Maga- 


zifie. 
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Every  age  of  the  world  has  its  own  spe- 
cial sins,  and  special  simplicities ;  and 
among  our  own  most  particular  humors 
in  both  kinds  must  be  reckoned  the  ten- 
dency to  parade  our  discoveries  of  the  laws 
of  Nature,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
a  law  of  Nature  before. 

The  most  curious  result  of  this  extreme- 
ly absurd  condition  of  mind  is  perhaps  the 
alarm  of  religious  persons  on  subjects  of 
which  one  would  have  fancied  most  of 
the  palpable  difficulties  had  been  settled 
before  the  nineteenth  century.  The  theory 
of  prayer,  for  instance,  and  of  Miracles.  I 
noticed  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers a  month  or  two  ago,  on  the  propri- 
ety of  praying  for  or  against  rain.  It  had 
suddenly,  it  seems,  occurred  to  the  public 
mind,  and  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  who 
Write  the  theology  of  the  breakfast-table, 
.  that  rain  was  owing  to  natural  causes ;  and 
that  it  must  be  unre'asonable  to  expect  God 
to  supply  on  our  immediate  demand  what 
could  not  be  provided  but  by  previous 
evaporation.  I  noticed  farther  that  this 
alanning  difficulty  was  at  least  soflened 
to  some  of  our  Metropolitan  congregations 
by  the  assurances  of  their  ministers  that  al- 
though since  the  last  lecture  by  Professor 
Tyndall  at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  had 


become  impossible  to  think  of  asking  God 
for  any  temporal  blessing,  they  might  still 
hope  their  applications  for  spiritual  advan- 
tages would  occasionally  be  successful ; — 
thus  implying  that  though  material  proces- 
ses were  necessarily  slow,  and  the  laws  of 
Heaven  respecting  matter  inviolable,  men- 
tal processes  might  be  instantaneous,  and 
mental  laws  at  any  moment  disregarded 
by  their  Institutor :  so  that  the  spirit  of  a 
man  might  be  brought  to  maturity  in  a 
moment,  though  the  resources  of  Omnipo- 
tence would  be  overtaxed,  or  its  consisten- 
cy abandoned,  in  the  endeavor  to  produce 
the  same  result  on  a  greengage. 
•  More  logically,  though  not  more  wisely, 
other  divines  have  asserted  that  prayer  is 
medicinally  beneficial  to  ourselves,  whether 
we  obtain  what  we  ask  for  or  not ;  and 
that  our  moral  state  is  gradually  elevated 
by  the  habit  of  praying  daily  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  may  come, — though 
nothing  would  more  astonish  us  than  its 
coming. 

With  these  doubts  respecting  the  possi- 
bility or  propriety  of  miracle,  a  more  im- 
mediate difficulty  occurs  as  to  its  actual . 
nature  or  definition.  What  is  the  quality 
of  any  event  which  may  be  properly  called 
**  miraculous  "?    What  are  the  degrees  of 
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wonderfulness  ? — what  the  surpassing  de- 
gree of  it,  which  changes  the  wonder  into 
the  sign,  or  may  be  positively  recognised 
by  human  intelligence  as  an  interruption, 
instead  of  a  new  operation,  of  those  laws 
of  Nature  with  which,  of  late,  we  have  be- 
come so  exhaustively  acquainted  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  so 
haunted  by  doubt  of  the  security  of  our 
best  knowledge,  and  by  discontent  in  the 
range  of  it,  that  it  seems  to  me  contrary  to 
modesty,  whether  in  a  religious  or  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  regard  «//>'thing  as  mi- 
raculous. I  know  so  little,  and  this  Htde  I 
know  is  so  inexplicable,  that  I  dare  not 
say  anything  is  wonderful  because  it  is 
strange  to  me,  or  not  wonderful  because  it 
is  familiar.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
how  I  compel  my  hand  to  write  these 
words,  or  my  lips  to  read  them :  and  the 
question  which  w^as  the  thesis  of  Mr. 
Ward's  very  interesting  paper,  "  Can  Ex- 
perience prove  the  Uniformity  of  Na- 
ture ?"  *  is,  in  my  mind,  so  assuredly  an- 
swerable with  the  negative  which  the 
writer  appeared  to  desire,  that,  precisely 
on  that  ground,  the  performance  of 
any  so-called  miracle  whatever  would  be 
morally  unimpressive  to  me.  If  a  second 
Joshua  to-morrow  commanded  the  sun  to 
stand  still,  and  it  obeyed  him ;  and  he 
therefore  claimed  deference  as  a  miracle- 
worker,  I  am  afraid  I  should  answer, 
"  What !  a  miracle  that  the  sun  stands 
still  ? — not  at  all.  I  was  always  expecting 
it  would.  The  only  wonder  to  me  was  its 
going  on." 

But  even  assuming  the  demonstrable 
uniformity  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  Nature 
which  are  known  to  us,  it  remains  a  diffi- 
cult question,  what  manner  of  interference 
with  such  law  or  custom  we  might  logical- 
ly hold  miraculous,  and  what,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  should  treat  only  as  proof  of  the 
existence  of  some  other  law,  hitherto  un- 
discovered. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  case  authenti- 
cated by  the  signatures  of  several  leading 
physicists  in  Paris,  in  which  a  peasant  girl, 
under  certain  conditions  of  morbid  excite- 
ment, was  able  to  move  objects  at  some 
distance  from  her  without  touching  them. 
Taking  the  evidence  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  the  discovery  of  such  a  faculty 
would  only,  I  suppose,  justify  us  in  con- 


*  Read  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Meta- 
physical Society,    • 


eluding  th^t  some  new  vital  energy  was 
developing  itself  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  bodily  health ;  and  not  that  any 
interference  with  the  laws  of  Nature  had 
taken  place.  Yet  the  generally  obstinate 
refusal  of  men  of  science  to  receive  any 
verbal  witness  of  such  facts  is  a  proof  that 
they  believe  them  contrary  to  a  code  of 
law  which  is  more  or  less  complete  in  their 
experience,  and  altogether  complete  in  their 
conception;  and  I  think  it  is  therefore 
their  province  to  lay  down  for  us  the  true 
principle  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the 
miraculous  violation  of  a  known  law  from 
the  sudden  manifestation  of  an  unknown 
one. 

In  the  meantime,  supposing  ourselves 
ever  so  incapable  of  defining  law,  or  dis- 
cerning its  interruption,  we  need  not  there- 
fore lose  our  conception  of  the  one,  nor 
our  faith  in  the  other.  Some  of  us  may 
no  more  be  able  to  know  a  genuine  mira- 
cle, when  we  see  it,  than  others  to  know  a 
genuine  picture ;  but^the  ordinary  impulse 
to  regard,  therefore,  all  claim  to  miraculous 
power  as  imposture,  or  self-deception,  re- 
minds me  always  of  the  speech  of  a  French 
lady  to  me,  whose  husband's  collection  of 
old  pictures  had  brought  unexpectedly  low 
prices  in  the  auction-room, — "  How  can 
you  be  so  senseless,"  she  said,  "  as  to  at- 
tach yourself  to  the  study  of  an  art  in 
which  you  see  that  all  excellence  is  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion  ?"  Some  of  us  have 
thus  come  to  imagine  that  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, as  well  as  those  of  Art,  may  be  mat- 
ters of  opinion  ;  and  I  recollect  an  ingeni- 
ous paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  some 
two  years  ago,  on  the  "  Subjective  Synthe- 
sis," which,  after  proving,  what  does  not 
seem  to  stand  in  need  of  so  elaborate 
proof,  that  we  can  only  know,  of  the  uni- 
verse, what  we  can  see  and  understand, 
went  on  to  state  that  the  laws  of  Nature 
"  were  not  objective  realities,  any  more 
than  they  were  absolute  truths."*  Which 
decision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  if  some  mod- 
est and  rational  gnat,  who  had  submitted 
to  the  humiliating  conviction  that  it  could . 
know  no  more  of  the  world  than  might 
be  traversed  by  flight,  or  tasted  by  punc- 
ture, yet  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  on 
a  philosopher  with  its  proboscis,  hearing 
him  speak  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 


•  I  quole  from  memory,  but  am  sure  of  the 
purport  of  the  sentence,  diough  not  of  its  ex- 
pressions. 
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should  observe,  on  its  return  to  the  socie- 
ty of  gnats,  that  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
were  not  objective  realities,  any  more  than 
they  were  absolute  truths.  And,  indeed, 
the  careless  use  of  the  word  "  Truth"  itself 
often  misleads  even  the  most  accurate 
thinkers.  A  law  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a 
truth,  either  absolute  or  concrete.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of  my  own 
particular  nature,  that  I  fall  asleep  after 
dinner,  and  my  confession  of  this  fact  is 
a  truth  ;  but  the  bad  habit  is  no  more  a 
truth  than  the  statement  of  it  is  a  bad 
habit. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  treachery  of 
our  conceptions  and  language,  and  in  just 
conclusion  even  from  our  narrow  experi- 
ence, the  conviction  is  fastened  in  our 
hearts  that  the  habits  or  laws  of  Nature  are 
more  constant  than  our  own,  and  sustained 
by  a  firmer  Intelligence  :  so  that  without, 
in  the  least,  claiming  the  faculty  of  recog- 
nition of  miracle,  we  may  securely  define 
its  essence.  The  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
assumed  to  be,  under  general  conditions, 
constant,  but  to  be  maintained  in  that  con- 
stancy by  a  supreme  personal  Mind ;  and 
it  is  farther  supposed  that,  under  particu- 
lar conditions,  this  ruling  Person  interrupts 
the  constancy  of  these  phenomena,  in  or- 
der to  establish  a  particular  relation  with 
inferior  creatures. 

It  is,  indeed,  singular  how  ready  the  in- 
ferior creatures  are  to  imagine  such  a  rela- 
tion, without  any  very  decisive  evidence 
of  its  establishment.  The  entire  question 
of  miracle  is  involved  with  that  of  the  spe- 
cial providences  which  are  supposed,  in 
some  theories  of  religion,  sometimes  to  con- 
found the  enemies,  and  always  to  protect 
the  darlings  of  God  :  and  in  the  minds  of 
amiable  persons,  the  natural  and  very  justi- 
fiable sense  of  their  own  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  world  may  often  en- 
courage the  pleasant  supposition  that  the 
Deity,  however  improvident  for  others, 
will  be  provident  for  theffi.  I  recollect  a 
paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  pub- 
lished not  long  ago  in  some  religious  pe- 
riodical, in  which  the  writer  mentioned  as 
a  strikingly  Providential  circumstance  the 
catching  of  his  foot  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
which  averted  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  fatal  fall.  Under  the  sense  of  the 
loss  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  soci- 
ety of  Edinburgh,  which  might  have  been 
the  consequence  of  the  accident,  it  is  na- 


tural that  Dr.  Guthrie  should  refer  to  it  with 
strongly  excited  devotional  feelings  ;  yet, 
perhaps,  with  better  reason,  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  Alpine  Club,  less  secure  of  the 
value  of  his  life,  would  have  been  likely  on 
the  same  occasion  rather  to  be  provoked 
by  his  own  awkwardness,  than  impressed 
by  the  providential  structure  of  the  rock. 
At  the  root  of  every  error  on  these  sub- 
jects we  may  trace  either  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  universality  of  Deity,  or 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  individual  impor- 
tance :  and  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
every  train  of  thought  likely  to  lead  us  in 
a  right  direction  must  be  founded  on' the 
acknowledgment  that  the  personality  of  a 
Deity  who  has  commanded  the  doing  of 
Justice  and  the  showing  of  Mercy  can  be 
no  otherwise  manifested  than  in  the  signal 
support  of  causes  which  are  just,  and  fa- 
vor of  persons  who  are  kind.  The  beau- 
tiful tradition  of  the  deaths  of  Cleobis  and 
Bito,  indeed,  expresses  the  sense  proper  to 
the  wisest  men,  that  we  are  unable  either 
to  discern  or  decide  for  ourselves  in  what 
the  favor  of  God  consists :  but  the  promises 
of  the  Christian  religion  imply  that  its  true 
■  disciples  will  be  enabled  to  ask  with  pru- 
dence what  is  to  be  infallibly  granted. 

And,  indeed,  the  relations  between  God 
and  His  creatures  which  it  is  the  function 
of  miracle  to  establish,  depend  far  more  on 
the  correspondence  of  events  with  human 
volition  than  on  the  marvellous  character 
of  the  events  themselves.  These  relations 
are,  in  the  main,  twofold.  Miracles  are 
either  to  convince,  or  to  assist.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  them  as  meant  only  to 
establish  faith,  but  many  are  for  mere 
convenience  of  life.  Elisha's  making  the 
axe-head  swim,  and  the  poisoned  soup 
wholesome,  were  not  to  convince  anybody, 
but  merely  to  give  help  in  the  quickest 
way.  Conviction  is,  indeed,  in  many  of 
the  most  interesting  miracles,  quite  a 
secondary  end,  and  often  an  unattained 
one.  The  hungry  multitude  are  fed,  the 
ship  in  danger  relieved  by  sudden  calm. 
The  disciples  disregard  the  multiplying  of 
the  loaves,  yet  are  strongly  affected  by  the 
change  in  the  weather. 

But  whether  for  conviction  aid  (or  aid 
in  the  terrific  form  of  punishment),  the 
essence  of  miracle  is  as  the  manifestation 
of  a  Power  which  can  direct  or  modify 
the  otherwise  constant  phenomena  of 
Nature;  and  it  is,  I  think,  by  attaching 
no  great  importance   to   what    may    be 
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termed  the  missionary  work  of  miracle, 
jnstead  of  what  may  in  distinction  be  call- 
ed its  pastoral  work,  that  many  pious 
persons,  no  less  than  infidels,  are  apt  to 
despise,  and  therefore  to  deny  miraculous 
power  altogether. 

"  We  do  not  need  to  be  convinced," 
they  say,  "  of  the  existence  of  God  by  the 
capricious  exertion  of  His  power.  We  are 
satisfied  in  the  normal  exertion  of  it ;  and 
it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  his  Excellent 
Majesty  that  there  should  be  any  other." 

But  all  arguments  and  feelings  must  be 
distrusted  which  are  founded  on  our  own 
ideas  of  what  it  is  proper  for  Deity  to  do. 
Nor  can  I,  even  according  to  our  human 
modes  of  judgment,  find  any  impropriety 
in  the  thought  that  an  energy  may  be 
natural  without  being  normal,  and  Divine 
without  being  constant.  The  wise  mis- 
sionary may  indeed  require  no  miracle  to 
confirm  his  authority;  but  the  despised 
pastor  may  need  miracle  to  enforce  it,  or 
the  compassionate  governor  to  make  it 
beneficial  And  it  is  quite  possible  to 
conceive  of  Pastoral  Miracle  as  resulting 
from  a  power  as  natural  as  any  other, 
though  not  as  perpetual.  The  wind  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth,  and  some  of  the  ener- 
gies granted  to  men  bom  of  the  Spirit  may 
be  manifested  only  on  certain  conditions 
and  on  rare  occasions ;  and  therefore  be 
always  wonderful  or  miraculous,  though 
neither  disorderly  nor  unnatural 

Thus  St.  Paul's  argument  to  Agrippa, 
"Why  should  it  be  thought  with  you  a 
thing  impossible  that  God  should  raise  the 
dead  ?"  would  be  suicidal,  if  he  meant  to 
appeal  to  the  miracle  as  a  proof  of  the 
authority  of  his  mission.  But,  claiming 
no  authority,  he  announces  as  a  probable 
and  acceptable  fact  the  opening  of  a  dis- 
pensation in  which  it  was  as  natural  for 
the  dead  to  be  raised  as  for  the  Gospel  to 
be  preached  to  the  poor,  though  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  miraculous  signs 
that  the  Master  of  Nature  had  come  down 
to  be  Emmanuel  among  men,  and  that  no 
prophet  was  in  future  to  look  for  another. 

We  have  indeed  fallen  into  a  careless 
habit  of  using  the  words  supernatural  and 
superhuman,  as  if  equivalent.  A  human 
act  may  be  super-doggish,  and  a  Divine 
act  super-human,  yet  all  three  acts  abso- 
lutely Natural.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
the  virtue  of  a  Spirit  to  be  inconstant  as 
of  a  poison  to  be  sure,  and  therefore 
always  impossible  to  weigh  the  elements 


of  moral  force  in  the  balance  of  an  apothe- 
cary. 

It  is  true  that,  in  any  abstract  reflection 
on  these  things,  one  is  instantly  brought 
to  pause  by  questions  of  the  reasonable- 
ness, the  necessity,  or  the  expedient  degree 
of  miracle.  Christ  walks  on  the  water, 
overcoming  gravity  to  that  extent.  Why 
not  have  flown,  and  overcome  it  altogether  ? 
He  feeds  the  multitude  by  breaking  exis- 
tent loaves;  why  not  have  commanded 
the  stones  into  bread?  Or,  instead  of 
miraculously  feeding  either  an  assembly  or 
a  nation,  why  not  enable  them,  like  him- 
self, miraculously  to  fast  for  the  needful 
time?  And  in  generally  admitting  the 
theories  of  pastoral  miracle,  the  instant 
question  submits  itself, — Supposing  a  na- 
tion wisely  obedient  to  divinely  appointed 
ministers  of  a  sensible  Theocracy,  how 
much  would  its  government  be  miraculous- 
ly assisted,  and  how  many  of  its  affairs 
brought  to  miraculous  prosperity  of  issue  ? 
Would  its  enemies  be  destroyed  by  angels, 
and  its  food  poured  down  upon  it  from 
the  skies,  or  would  the  supernatural  aid  be 
limited  to  diminishing  the  numbers  of  its 
slain  in  battle,*  or  to  conducting  its  mer- 
chant ships  safely,  or  instantaneously,  to 
the  land  whither  they  would  go  ? 

But  no  progress  can  be  made,  and  much 
may  be  pr^ented,  in  the  examination  of 
any  really  difficult  human  problem,  by 
thus  approaching  it  on  the  hypothetical 
side.  Such  approach  is  easy  to  the  foolish, 
pleasant  to  the  proud,  and  convenient  to 
the  malicious,  but  absolutely  fruitless  of 
practical  result.  Our  modesty  and  wisdom 
consist  alike  in  the  simple  registry  of  the 
facts  cognizable  by  us,  and  our  duty,  in 
making  active  use  of  the  for  them  present, 
without  concerning  ourselves  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  And  the  two 
main  facts  we  have  to  deal  with  are  that 
the  historical  record  of  miracle  is  alwajrs 
of  inconstant  power,  and  that  our  own  ac- 
tual energies  are  inconstant  almost  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  their  worthiness. 

First,  I  say,  the  history  of  miracle  is  of 
inconstant  power.  St.  Paul  raises  Euty- 
chus  from  death,  and  his  garments  effect 
miraculous  cure ;  yet  he  leaves  Trophimus 
sick  at  Miletum,  recognizes  only  the  mercy 
of  God  in  the  recovery  of  Epapliroditus, 
and,  like  any  uninspired  physician,  recom- 

*  "  And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our 
host  to  boast  of  this."— Henry  V. 
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mends  Timothy  wine  for  his  infirmities. 
And  in  the  second  place,  our  own  energies 
are  inconstant  almost  in  proportion  to  their 
nobleness.  We  breathe  with  regularity, 
and  can  calculate  upon  the  strength  neces* 
sary  for  common  tasks.  But  the  record  of 
our  best  work,  and  of  our  happiest  mo- 
ments, is  always  one  of  success  which  we 
did  not  expect,  and  of  enthusiasm  which  we 
could  not  prolong. 

And  therefore  we  can  only  look  for  an 
imperfect  and  interrupted,  but  may  surely 
insist  on  an  occasional,  manifestation  of 
miraculous  credentials  by  every  minister  of 
religion.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in 
the  discernment  of  marvel  properly  to  be 
held  superhuman.  It  is  indeed  frequently 
alleged  by  the  admirers  of  scientific  dis- 
covery that  many  things  which  were  won- 
derful-fifty years  ago,  have  ceased  to  be  so 
now ;  and  I  am  perfecUy  ready  to  concede 
to  them  that  what  they  now  themselves  ima 
agine  to  be  admirable,  will  not  in  the  future 
be  admired.  But  the  petty  sign,  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  augur  Attus  be- 
fore Tarquin,  would  be  as  impressive  at 
this  instant  as  it  was  then ;  while  the  ut- 
most achievements  of  recent  scientific 
miracle  have  scarcely  yet  achieved  the 
feeding  of  Lazarus  their  beggar,  still  less 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  their  friend. 


Our  Christian  faith,  at  all  events,  stands  or 
falls  by  this  test.  "  These  signs  shall  fol- 
low them  that  believe,"  are  words  which 
admit  neither  of  qualification  nor  misunder- 
standing ;  and  it  is  far  less  arrogant  in  any 
man  to  look  for  such  divine  attestation  of 
his  authority  as  a  teacher,  than  to  claim, 
without  it,  any  authority  to  teach.  And 
assuredly  it  is  no  proof  of  any  unfitness  or 
unwisdom  in  such  expectations,  that,  for 
the  last  thousand  years,  miraculous  powers 
seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  from,  or  at 
least  indemonstrably  possessed,  by  a 
Church  which,  having  been  again  and 
again  warned  by  its  Master  that  Riches 
were  deadly  to  Religion,  and  Love  essen- 
tial to  it,  has  nevertheless  made  wealth  the 
reward  of  Theological  learning,  and  con- 
troversy its  occupation.  There  are  states 
of  moral  death  no  less  amazing  than  phy- 
sical resurrection ;  and  a  church  which  per- 
mits its  clergy  to  preach  what  they  have 
ceased  to  believe,  and  its  people  to  trust 
what  they  refuse  to  obey,  is  perhaps  more 
truly  miraculous  in  impotence,  than  it 
would  be  miraculous  in  power,  if  it  could 
move  the  fatal  rocks  of  California  to  the 
Pole,  and  plant  the  sycamore  and  the  vine 
between  the  ridges  of  the  sea. — ConUmpo  • 
rary  Review. 
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"BRING    ME   WORD  HOW   TALL   SHE   IS." 
Twelfth  A\-ht;  or,  What  You  WilL 

*'  How  tall  is  your  Rosalind  ?' 
^'Just  as  high  as  my  hcart.^^ 

As  Yoii  Like  It, 


I. 


III. 


Within  a  garden  shade, 
A  garden  sweet  and  dim. 
Two  happy  children  played 
Together;   he  was  made 
For  God,  and  she  for  him. 


Together,  girl  and  boy. 
They  wandered,  ne*er  apart; 
Each  wrought  to  each  annoy, 
Yet  each  knew  never  joy 
Save  in  the  other's  heart. 


II. 


IV. 


Beyond  the  garden's  shade. 
In  deserts  drear  and  dim, 
Two  outcast  children  strayed 
Together,  he  betrayed 
By  her,  and  she  by  him. 


By  her  so  oft  deceived. 
By  him  so  sore  opprest ; 
They  each  the  other  grieved. 
Yet  each  of  each  was  best 
Beloved,  and  still  caressed. 
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V. 


And  she  was  in  his  sight 
Found  fairest,  still  his  prize, 
His  constant  chief  dehght ; 
She  raised  to  him  her  eyes 
That  led  her  not  aright. 


VI. 


And  ever  by  his  side 
A  patient  huntress  ran 
Through  forests  dark  and  wide, 
And  still  the  woman's  pride 
And  glory,  was  the  Man. 


VII. 


When  her  he  would  despise, 
She  kept  him  captive  bound ; 
Forbidding  her  to  rise. 


By  many  cords  and  ties 
She  held  him  to  the  ground. 

VIII. 

At  length,  in  stature  grown, 
He  stands  erect  and  free; 
Yet  stands  he  not  alone, 
For  his  beloved  would  be 
Like  him  she  loveth  wise,  like  him 
she  loveth  free. 

IX. 

So  wins  she  her  desire. 

Yet  stand  they  not  apart; 

For  as  she  doth  aspire 

Jk  grows,  nor  stands  she  higher 

Than  her  Beloved's  heart 


1872. 


Dora  Greenwell. 
St  PauPs. 
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Thekk  is  an  attraction  in  the  study  of 
American  antiquities  something  like  that 
presented  by  travel  in  Central  America. 
There  are  hopeless  jungles  of  tradition  and 
mythology,  and  mazes  of  barbarous  names ; 
but  there  is  also  the  hope  of  results  which 
will  be  startling  and  strange  as  the  vision 
of  that  ancient  city  beyond  the  mountains, 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  a  prime- 
val civilization  still  exists.  How  often 
these  hopes  have  proved  illusory  need  not 
be  told.  Investigators  have  started  from 
some  crude  hypothesis,  have  sought  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel,  or  tried  to  prove  that 
civilization  bec^an  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere  and  travelled  eastward  ;  they  have 
been  the  slaves  of  slight  analogies,  and, 
above  all,  have  treated  the  evidence  of 
language  in  the  free  and  easy  manner  of 
philology,  before  Sanscrit  was  an  open 
book.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  want 
of  curiosity  as  dread  of  some  such  hypo- 
thesis which  prevented  Mr.  Prescott  from 
entering  into  the  (luestion  of  the  origin  of 
the  Inca  civilization  in  Peru.  He  had  no 
wish  to  be  confused  with  speculators  like 
Lord  Kingsborough,  who  looked  for  the 
Israelites  in  America;  or  like  Mr.  Ranking, 
who  supposed   that  the  new  world  was 


•  Les  Races  Aryennes  de  P^rou.    Par  Vincenle 
Lopez,  1872. 


conquered  by  descendants  of  Kubla  Khan 
leaving  Xanadu  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
Mongols  and  elephants. 

The  title  of  a  book  pubished  by  Seiior 
Vincente  Lopez,  a  Spanish  gentleman  of 
Monte  Video,  seems  at  first  sight  as  ab- 
surd as  any  of  these  guesses.  That  an 
Aryan  race,  speaking  an  Aryan  language, 
possessing  a  system  of  castes,  worshipping 
in  temples  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
should  be  found  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  seems  a  theory  hardly  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  It  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  met  with  no  attention  at  all,  and  yet 
the  work  is  a  sober  one,  serieuseet  de  bonne 
foi,  as  the  author  says,  who  deserves  the 
credit,  at  least,  of  patient  and  untiring  la- 
bor in  a  land  where  the  works  of  Bopp, 
Max  Miiller,  and  others,  are  only  with 
very  great  difficulty  to  be  obtained. 

Senor  Lopez's  view,  that  the  Peruvians 
were  Aryans  who  left  the  parent  stock 
long  before  the  Teutonic  or  Hellenic  races 
entered  Europe,  is  supported  by  arguments 
drawn  from  language,  from  the  traces  of 
institutions,  from  religious  beliefs,  from  le- 
gendary records,  and  artistic  remains.  The 
evidence  from  language  is"  treated  scienti- 
fically, and  not  as  a  kind  of  ingenious 
guessing.  Seiior  Lopez  first  combats  the 
idea  that  the  living  dialect  of  Peru  is  bar- 
barous and  fluctuating.    It  is  not  one  of  the 
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casual  and  shifting  forms  of  speech  pro- 
duced by  nomad  races,  for  the  centralizing 
empire  of  the  Incas  imposed  on  all  its  pro- 
vinces the  language  called  Quichua,  which 
IS  still  full  of  vitality.  To  which  of  the 
stages  of  language  does  this  be}ong — the 
Agglutinative,  in  which  one  root  is  fasten- 
ed on  to  another,  and  a  word  is  formed  in 
which  the  constitutive  elements  are  obvi- 
ously distinct ;  or  the  Inflexional,  where 
the  auxiliary  roots  get  worn  down  and  are 
only  distinguishable  by  the  philologist  ?  As 
all  known  Aryan  tongues  are  inflexional, 
Sefior  Lopez  may  appear  to  contradict 
himself  when  he  says  that  Quichua  is  an 
agglutinative  Aryan  language.  But  he 
quotes  Mr.  Max  Muller*s  opinion  that  there. 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  germs  of 
Aryan  tongues  had  not  yet  reached  the  in- 
flexional stage,  and  shows  that  while  the 
form  of  Quichua  is  agglutinative,  as  in 
Turanian,  the  roots  of  words  are  Aryan.  If 
this  be  so,  Quichua  may  be  a  linguistic 
missing  link. 

When  we  first  look  at  Quichua,  with  its 
multitudes  of  words  beginning  with  Ifu, 
and  its  great  preponderance  of  ^V,  it  seems 
almost  as  odd  as  Mexican.  But  many  of 
these  forms  are  due  to  a  scanty  alphabet, 
and  really  express  familiar  sounds  ;  and 
many,  again,  result  from  the  casual  spelling 
of  the  Spaniards.  We  must  now  examine 
some  of  the  forms  which  Aryan  roots  are 
supposed  to  take  in  Quichua.  In  the  first 
place,  Quichua  abhors  the  shock  of  two 
consonants.  Thus,  a  word  like  irXiu)  in 
Greek  would  be  unpleasant  to  the  Peru- 
vian's ear,  and  he  says  pillui,  "  I  sail." 
The  flu  again,  in  pluma^  a  feather,  is  said 
to  be  found  in  pillu^  "  to  fly."  Quichua 
has  no  x/,  any  more  than  Greek  has,  and 
just  as  the  Greeks  had  to  spell  Roman 
words  beginning  with  V^  with  Ou^  like  Va- 
lerius^ Ova?.epiog  ;  so  where  Sanscrit  has  v, 
Quichua  has  sometimes  ////.  Here  is  a  list 
of  words  in  Au  : — 


Quichua. 
J^uaJna,  to  call. 
J/uasi,  a  house. 
Hmayra^  air,  aijpa. 
Huasa^  the  back. 


Sanscrit. 
Vcu^i  to  speak. 
Vas^  to  inhabit. 
Vd,  to  breathe. 
Vas^  to  be  able 
(pouvoir). 


There  is  a  Sanscrit  root,  A>,  to  act,  to 
do, — this  root  is  found  in  more  than  three 
hundred  names  of  peoples  and  places  in 
Soathem  America.  Thus,  there  are  the 
Caribs,  whose  name  may  have  the  same 
origin  as  that  of  our  old  friends  the  Carians, 
New  Seriks.— Vou  XVII,,  No.  5 


and  mean  the  Braves,  and  their  land  the 
home  of  the  braves,  like  Kaleva-la,  in  Fin- 
nish. The  same  root  gives  >^<zr<z,  the  hand, 
the  Greek  x^^P^  ^.nd  kkalli,  brave,  which  a 
person  of  fancy  may  connect  with  icaX6g. 
Again,  Quichua  has  an  "  alpha  privative," 
thus,  A-stani^  means  "  I  change  a  thing's 
place ;"  for  «/,  or  mi^  is  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, and,  added  to  the  root  of  a  verb,  is 
the  sign  of  the  first  person  of  the  present  in- 
dicative. For  instance,  can  means  being, 
and  Can-mi,  or  Caniy  is  "  I  am."  In  the 
same  way  Munanmi  or  Munani,  is  "  I 
love,"  and  Apanmi^  or  Apani,  "  I  carry." 
So  Lord  Strangford  was  wrong  when  he 
supposed  that  the  last  >^erb  in  mi  Hved  with 
the  last  patriot  in  Lithuania.  Peru  has 
stores  of  a  grammatical  form  which  has 
happily  perished  in  Europe.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  suppos- 
ed Aryan  roots  contained  in  the  glossary, 
but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  future  of  the 
Quichuan  verb  is  formed  in  x, — I  love, 
Munani ;  I  shall  love,  Munasa  ;  and  that 
the  affixes  denoting  cases  in  the  noun  are 
curiously  like  the  Greek  prepositions.  Af- 
ter his  philological  labors,  of  which  we 
have  only  given  the  merest  sample,  Sefior 
Lopez  examines  the  calendar.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  we  know  of  this  is  contained  in 
a  few  lines  of  the  P^re  Acosta,  who  wrote 
to  *'  point  out  the  ridiculous  prejudices  of 
idolaters."  It  may  be  made  out,  that  the 
Peruvians  had  a  zodiac,  of  which  the  name, 
Sukanga,  means  the  "  luminous  animals ;" 
and  for  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  they  had  the 
Homed  Stag,  and  for  Capricorn,  the  Sleep- 
ing Lizard.  If  they  came  from  Asia  to  a 
land  of  converse  seasons,  this  change  is  ex- 
plicable  and  indeed  natural.* 

In  his  speculations  on  the  Peruvian  re- 
ligion, Senor  Lopez  cannot  escape  the 
charge  of  being  fanciful.  There  are  two 
wholly  inconsistent  traditions  of  the  origin 
of  the  Peruvians.  The  most  generally 
known  is  that  told  by  Garcilazo  de  la  Ve- 
ga, the  son  of  a  Spanish  conqueror  and  mn 
Inca  princess ;  bom  shortly  after  the  inva- 
sion, and  repeating  the  legend  toid  to  him 
by  his  Inca  relatives.  According  to  this 
the  Pemvians,  four  hundred  years  before 
the  Spanish  conquest,  were  in  the  lowest 
condition  of  savage  life.  Marriage  was 
unknown,  and  the  people  were  Totemists, 

*  Among  the  Australian  blacks  the  constella- 
tions have  animal  names,  and  the  Lizard  is  a 
great  power,  or  Kobong. 

40 
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that  is,  believed  themselves  to  be  descend- 
ed from  plants  and  animals,  as  for  instance 
lions,  serpents,  crabs,  bats,  and  sardines, 
and  they  worshipped  these  creatures.  The 
Sun  took  pity  upon  men,  and  sent  two  of  his 
own  children,  Manco  Capac,  and  Manca 
Huacco,  to  introduce  sun-worship,  agricul- 
ture, art*  These  two  beings,  with  their 
descendants,  created  the  complicated  civili- 
zation which  the  Spaniards  found  in  Peru. 
Now  this  tradition  is  intelligible  enough, 
and  obviously  means  that  a  barbarous  and 
fetichistic  race  came  into  contact  with  a 
people  who  had  attained  to  a  worship  of 
the  highest  forces  of  Nature.  Just  in  the 
same  manner,  the'  sons  of  Zeus  and  of 
Apollo  were  once  a  conquering  race  in 
Greece,  and  so  the  Solar  race  overran  In- 
dia. But  Garcilazo's  tradition  does  not 
allow  time  enough  for  the  development 
of  the  communistic  despotism  of  Peru,  and 
he  himself  admits  that  the  great  ruins  on 
lake  Titicaca  belong  to  a  time  when  the 
Incas  as  yet  were  not,  Garcilazo  is  obvi- 
ously givmg  the  court  version  of  the  royal 
pedigree,  and  must  be  corrected  by  the 
legends  current  among  the  people.  These 
were  collected  by  Montesinos,  who  visited 
the  country  about  one  hundred  years  after 
the  Spanish  conquest. 

From  them  it  appears  that  the  Peruvian 
civilization  was  not  an  affair  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  but  that  it  had  a  chronology 
as  long  and  as  confused  as  that  of  the 
Egyptian  priests.  According  to  Montesi- 
nos, at  some  date  near  that  of  the  deluge, 
America  was  invaded  by  a  people  with 
four  leaders,  named  Ayar-manco-topa, 
Ayar-chaki,  Ayaraucca,  Ayar-Uyssu.  Now 
Ayar,  says  Seiior  Lopez,  is  the  Sanscrit 
Ajar^  or  aje^  and  means  primitive  chief ; 
and  manco^  chakiy  aucca^  and  uyssu^  mean 
believers,  wanderers,  soldiers,  husbandmen. 
We  have  here  a  tradition  of  castes,  like 
that  preserved  in  the  four  tribal  names  of 
ancient  Athens.  The  laboring  class  ob- 
tained the  supremacy,  and  its  leader  was 
named  Pirhua- Manco,  revealer  oipir  (nup^ 
Umbrian^/^),  light  Oh  the  death  of 
Pirhua,  Manco  Capac  succeeded,  and  af- 
ter him,  a  very  long  list  of  kings  before 
Sinchi  Roka,  whom  Garcilazo  makes  the 
second  Inca  after  Manco  Capac.  Now, 
this  tradition  "  seems  a  deal  more  likely," 
as  one  of  George  Eliot's  characters  says, 

*  Manco  is  of  course  Mannus,  Manu.  and  the 
SuithaJ  Manjka 


because  it  corresponds  with  the  legends 
of  such  civilizations  as  the  Egyptian,  and 
allows  time  for  the  rise,  decadence,  and 
recovery  of  a  civilization.     Let  us  see  how 
it  fits  with  the  established  religion  of  Peru. 
Besides  the  Sun,  there  are  four  great  gods, 
Ati,  to  whom  we  find  no  reference  in  Gar- 
cilazo, — the  setting  moon ;  Illa-tiksi  Uuira- 
kocha ;     Pacha-Camac,    and     Kon-tiksi 
Huira-kocha.    Ati  is  useful  to  Senor  Lo- 
pez in  this  way.    She  is  the  goddess  of 
the  setting  moon,  and  she  came  into  Pir- 
huan  or  Peruvian  religion  through  the 
Atumrunas,  or  people  of  Ati.     These,  ac- 
cording to  the  legends  in  Montesinos,were 
a  powerful  tribe,  the  builders  of  the  enor- 
mous cities  of  lake  Titicaca  ;  were  driven 
"by  savages  from  their  homes,  and  were 
allowed  seiies  quieta  in  the  north  of  the 
empire.     If  this  be  true,  and  if  Ati  be  one 
with  Hecat^,  and  if  Hecat^  be  the  goddess 
of  a  Pelasgian  people,  who  related  their 
years  by  the  moon   and    yielded  to  a 
stronger  solar  tribe  in   Greece,  then  we 
have  another  analogy  between  Peruvian 
and  Pelasgian  affairs.     It  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  part  of  a  theory  that  much — 
Senor  Lopez  says  all — ^mythology  is  a  mys- 
tery thrown  by  the  priests  over  the  calen- 
dar of  early  peoples.     It  is  obvious  that 
the  sect  which  has  the  calendar  in  its  hands 
possesses  the  very  secret  of  a  primitive  race, 
can  alone  say  when  seed  shall  be  sown, 
and  at  what  time  the  god  must  be  appeased 
with  sacrifice.    When  in  a  decadent  age 
this  is  forgotten,  not  only  do  famines  ensue, 
but  prodigies  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sun 
really  almost  appears,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
legend,  to  set  where  he  should  rise,  and  rise 
where  he  should  set.     It  is  through  such 
forgetfulness  and  decadence  that  Senor  Lo- 
pez explains  the  breaks  in  the  long  line  of 
Peruvian  kings.     It  was  after  one  such  pe- 
riod of  decadence  that  the  founder  of  5ie 
race,  Pirhua,  received  the  name  Illa-tiksi 
Huira-kocha,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
"  spirit  of  the  abyss,  giver  of  celestial  light," 
a  myth,  says  our  author,  of  the  sun  rising 
from  the  sea,  and  therefore  the  myth  of  a 
nation  which  originally  had  the  sun  rising 
from  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  consequently 
was  not  indigenous  on  the  western  coast 
of   America.       The  god  Pacha-Camac 
again,  whom  Garcilazo  declares  to  be  the 
unknown  god,  the  Jehovah  of  Israd,  was 
introduced  by  the  Chimuas,  a  wild  race,  said 
by  Montesinos  to  have  comefrvm  the  sea. 
With  them  began  the  dark  ages  of  Pem,  a 
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period  of  barbarism.  The  art  of  the  Qui- 
pus  was  lost,  as  Plato  says  writing  was  in 
prehistoric  times  by  the  Athenians.  The 
priestly  class,  averse  to  education,  burned 
one  of  the  Amautas,  or  instructed  order, 
who  invented  a  new  kind  of  characters. 
Civilization  was  restored  by  Sinchi  Roka, 
who  was  not  so  much  the  Prometheus  of 
the  race,  as  Garcilazo  would  have  him  to 
be,  as  the  Charles,  the  reconstructor  of  so- 
ciety. 

Sefior  Lopez  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  applied  the  comparative  method 
to  traditions  which  Mr.  Prescott,  perhaps, 
too  hastily  rejects.  We  may  doubt  if  Ati 
be  Hecat^  and  Pacha-Camac  Bacchus  or 
Ptah.  But  when  we  read  in  Popol  Vuh 
of  how  the  fourth  creation  of  men  "  wor- 
shipped not  yet  before  stocks  or  stones, 
and  remembered  the  word  of  the  Creator 
and  meditated  on  the  meaning  of  the 
dawn/'  how  they  fasted  in  terror  through 
the  night,  and  greeted  the  morning  with  a 
hymn,  we  cannot  but  admire,  among 
Aonerican  peoples,  the  elements  of  the 
religion  of  the  Vedas.  Moreover,  if,  like 
Mr.  Max  Miiller,  we  cannot  fathom  the 
meaning  of  the  title  Boar  applied  to  the 
Creator  in  the  relics  of  the  American  sa- 
cred book,  it  does  not  seem  much  stranger 
than  the  ^ame  term  *^  heavenly  Boar  "  ap- 
plied to  Vishnu  in  a  letter  from  a  Hindu 
quoted  by  Mr.  Miiller.* 

Senor  Lopez'  weakest  proofs  are  those 
derived  from  religion,  his  strongest  are 
from  language,  intermediate  comes  the 
argument  from  architecture.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  quote  Mr.  Fergusson's  words, 
that  the  coincidence  between  the  buildings 
of  the  Incas,  and  the  Cyclopean  remains 
attributed  to  the  Pelasgians  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  *'  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  architecture." 

"The  sloping  jambs,  the  window  cor- 
nice, the  polygonal  masonry,  and  other 
forms  so  closely  resemble  what  is  found  in 
the  old  Pelasgic  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  there  may  be  some  relation  between 
them.''t 


*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i.  333,  ii. 
313.     Popol  Vuh,  pp.  211,  213. 
t  History  of  Arcnitecture,  ii.  781. 


Mr.  Fergusson  concludes,  however, 
that  the  Amayra^  apparently  meaning  the 
AtumrunaSy  style  of  building  is  opposed 
to  this  conclusion.  Senor  Lopez  probably 
would  explain  the  Atumruna  remains  as 
rehcs  of  a  Pelasgic  art  even  earlier  than 
that  which  framed  the  treasure-house  01 
Atreus. 

We  may  end  by  observing,  what  seems 
to  have  escaped  Senor  Lopez,  that  the 
interior  of  an  Inca  palace,  with  its  walls 
covered  with  gold,  as  described  by  Spani- 
ards, with  its  artificial  golden  flowers,  and 
golden  beasts,  must  have  been  exacdy  like 
the  interior  of  the  house  of  Alkinous  or 
Mendaus. 

**  The  doors  were  framed  of  gold. 
Where  underneath  the  brazen  floor  doth  glass 
Silver  pilasters,  which  with  grace  uphold 
Lintel  of  silver  framed ;  the  ring  was  burnished 

gold, 
And  dogs  on  each  side  of  the  door  there  stand. 
Silver  and  golden."* 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  institutions. 
Senor  Lopez  discovers  no  analogies  be- 
tween Peru  and  Persia,  and  yet  there  is 
that  tempting  fact  to  the  philological  eye, 
a  Per  in  both.  Under  the  Inca  and 
Achaemenid  dynasties,  we  find  subject 
peoples,  beneath  the  rule  of  their  own 
chieftains.  Over  these  again  are  Satraps, 
Gty  in  America,  members  of  the  Inca  class. 
This  class,  like  the  Persian  nobles,  consists 
of  men  of  the  same  blood  as  their  king, 
and  immeasurably  superior  to  the  subdued 
peoples.  But,  both  in  Persia  and  Peru,. 
Incas  and  nobles  show  the  same  absolute 
and  religious  devodon  to  the  head  of  the 
royal  family,  die  for  Atahuallpa,  or  cast 
themselves  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship 
of  Xerxes.  The  state  of  society  in  Peru 
was  at  least  as  advanced  as  under  the 
Aryans  of  Persia.  Perhaps  the  most  defi- 
nite conclusion  that  can  be  attained  is 
this:  If  the  language  and  institutions  of 
the  Peruvians  had  not  been,  as  in  Japan, 
first  too  quickly  developed,  and  then  ste- 
reotyped, by  the  absolute  power  of  a  sa- 
cred dynasty,  they  would  probably  have 
attained  forms  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered peculiar  to  the  races  speaking 
Aryan  languages. — MacmUian*s  Magazine. 

•  Worslcy's  "  Odyssey,"  i  159.         ~' 
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BY   MATTHEW   BROWNE. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  general  public, 
counted  by  thousands,  get  as  direct  a 
glimpse  of  the  small  emotions  which  go 
on  behind  the  respectable  window-blinds 
in  good  streets  as  it  is  in  my  power  to 
open  up  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 
Wc  all  of  us  know,  in  a  more  or  less 
vague,  more  or  less  picturesque  shape,  the 
actual  seamy -side  of  the  respectabilities; 
we  read  plenty  about  it  in  novels  and 
newspaper  articles;  and  we  hear  it  re- 
buked, though  usually  in  a  false  and  feeble 
way,  in  homilies,  lectures,  and  essays,  but 
here  is  a  bit  of  it,  all  alive  and  piping  hot, 
— ^if  the  metaphor  will  hold.  About  ten 
years  ago  I  picked  up  in  the  streets  the 
lady's  letter  I  am  now  going  to  copy,  word 
for  word,  except  as  to  names  of  persons 
and  places  and  certain  descriptive  phrases 
which  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
These  I  have  more  than  gltered,  I  have 
totally  departed  from  them ;  because  even 
such  quasi-equivalents  as  a  novelist  uses 
when  he  says  Darkshire  for  Lancashire, 
Hopshire  for  Kent,  Loamshire  for  War- 
'wickshire,  or  Stonyshire  for  Oxfordshire, 
-might  furnish  a  clue  to  the  persons  concern* 
ed.  And  of  course  the  finder  of  a  letter  drop- 
ped by  accident  must  treat  it  as  tenderly. 
In  only  one  other  respect  have  I  altered 
this  unpleasantly  instructive,  though  in 
some  respects  pathetic  letter, — I  have 
punctuated  it,  and  corrected  the  spelling 
of  one  word.  In  the  original  there  is  not 
a  stop,  great  or  small,  from  beginning  to 
end,  not  a  dash,  nor  a  gap,  nor  the  ghost 
of  one — in  fact  the  letter  is  absolutely 
without  grammatical  rhythm.  It  was  no 
doubt  dropped  by  the  lady  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  or  her  husband,  and  it  had 
been  a  good  deal  thumbed  and  read : — 

"The  Hvrst,  Harrow-on-the-Htu, 

Middlesex,  May  31. 

**  My  dearest  Jane  : 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  get  to  you  to 
tell  you  of  the  change  that  has  come  o*er 
the  spirit  of  my  dream,  for  my  time  has 
been  all  taken  up  by  disagreeables.  In 
the  first  place,  we  felt  we  were  going 
smash,  and  fearing  all  our  things  would  be 
taken  from  us,  we  have  left  our  house,  and 
sold  most  of  our  things.  I  really  know 
not  what  we  should  have  done  had  it  not 


been  for  Mr.  Johnson.  I  went  down  to 
him  almost  heart-broken,  for  I  thought 
there  would  be  no  hope  for  us,  being  so 
much  involved.  We  had  determined  to 
sell  our  things,  and  when  we  had  paid  we 
should  have  been  left  without  a  penny,  and 
without  a  home.  Poor  Mr.  Johnson  gave 
me  00/.,  and  has  given  us  one  of  his 
houses  in  Blank  Blank,  rent  firee.  We 
cannot  go  there  until  the  end  of  June,  as 
there  is  some  one  in  it  at  present  I  am 
only  going  to  keep  one  servant,  and,  there-, 
fore,  I  hope  in  time  we  shall  get  one" 
(get  on?)  "How  I  wish,  darhng,  you 
had  chanced  to  have  gone  to  the  JBlank 
District "  (i.<f.,  where  the  rent-free  house  is> 
"  I  shall  be  so  lonely !  Algernon"  (evi- 
dently the  writer's  husband)  "  has  taken 
an  office  at  Blank's,  No.  00,  Blank  Street, 
Blank,  and  they  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
business.  Give  my  affectionate  love  to 
Charles"  (the  husband  of  the  lady  address- 
ed, no  doubt),  "  and  tell  him  to  go  and 
see  him,  but  perhaps  he  had  better  not 
say  I  have  written  you  so  fully.  I  need 
not  tell  you  not  to  mention  anything 
about  us  to  any  one,  as  I  suppose  no  one 
will  be  much  aware  of  our  come-down.  I 
shall  never  see  any  one,  and  you  may  be 
sure  Algernon  will  keep  up  appearances. 
Karl  and  Lizzy  have  taken  us  all  in,  and 
are  very  kind.  ,  I  think  before  we  go  to 
our  new  house  I  shall  get  you  to  take 
Algernon,  baby,  and  me,  for  a  week,  dar- 
ling, if  you  think  you  can  manage  for  us, 
but  not  to  make  you  uncomfortable.  How 
are  all  your  darlings?  Kiss  them  and 
give  them  their  poor  aunty's  love.  How 
are  you  getting  on  with  money  affiurs? 
Better,  dearest,  I  hope.  Do  write  and  tell 
me  all  about  yourself!  And  now,  God 
bless  you,  darling  Jane,  and,  with  fond 
love,  Believe  me,  your  affectionately  at- 
tached sister,  Caroline  Johnson."  (This 
looks  as  if  the  Mr.  Johnson,  who  gave  the 
money  and  the  house  rent-free,  were  the 
writer's  father-in-law, — Algernon's  father.) 
<'  Don't  give  any  one  Algernon's  address. . 
I  am  ^oing  to  write  to  Papa,  but  I  shall 
make  out  that  we  have  left  our  house 
because  Algernon  has  got  an  appointment 
as ....  to  (Blank's)  and  they  willed 
him  to  have  an  office  in  the  house,  and 
therefore  I  diottkl  prefer  having  a  cottage 
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a  little  way  from  town.  I  say  this,  dar- 
ling, as  I  don't  want  the  Chattertons  to 
know  anything  about  it,  and  in  this  way 
they  will  think  we  have  got  up  in  the 
world  instead  of  down;  for  I  shall  never 
go  near  them  when  I  am  at  Blank"  (in 
the  rent-free  house).  *I  suppose  you 
know  they  have  bought  a  house  in  Blank 
Terrace,^^ 

Here  ends  the  letter,  and  how  thoroughly 
characteristic  it  is  of  the  ordinary  middle- 
class  Englishwoman !  How  truly  feminine 
in  its  ellipses !  "  I  need  not  teU  you  not 
to  mention  anything  about  us  to  any 
one — "  here,  you  must,  in  order  to  make 
sense,  supply  a  lot  of  words, — for  \i  you 
hold  your  tongue,  we  shall  keep  our  mis- 
fortune secret ;  "  as  I  suppose  no  one  will 
be  much  aware  of  our  come-down."  Wc 
may  perhaps  look  leniently  upon  the  small 
deception  practised  by  the  lady  upon  her 
^Either — ^because  she  so  readily  assumes  her 
sister's  assent  to  it  that  we  may  suppose 
he  was  ill  or  overdone  with  anxieties  of 
his  own;  or  perhaps  he  had  opposed 
Caroline's  marriage,  and  Jane  did  not 
choose  to  let  down  her  lord  a  single  peg 
in  his  eyes.  But  what  empty-headedness 
and  empty-heartedness  there  seems  to  be 
in  the  reference  to  the  Chattertons.  As 
they  have  been  actually  buying  a  house  in 
a  nice  neighborhood,  they  must  be  made 
to  think  Algernon  and  Carohne  have  gone 
up  instead  coming  down.  "  I  shall  never 
go  near  them  when  I  am  at  Blank."  Now 
the  rent-free  house  was,  I  may  inform  the 
reader,  twenty  odd  miles  nearer  to  the 
Chattertons'  place  than  the  one  from 
which  Algernon  and  the  lady  had  fled — 
so  there  was  no  apparent  reason  of 
distance  for  breaking  the  connection. 
Either  Jane  cared  for  the  Chattertons 
before,  or  she  did  not.  .If  she  did  not, 
why  visit  them  ?  If  she  did,  nothing  but 
false  pride  would  stand  in  the  way  now. 
The  probability  is  that  here  was  a  visiting 
friendship  founded  on  false  pride  in  the 
first  instance,  and  now  broken  off  for  a 
similar  reason.  There  are  other  touches 
in  the  letter  which  are  less  agreeable  still. 
'^  Karl  and  Lizzy  have  taken  us  all  in  and 
are  very  kind  " — and  then  comes  the  re- 
quest to  dearest  Jane  to  take  them  in  too. 
This  looks  like  a  woman's  indirect  way  of 
putting  on  the  moral  screw,  q,  d, ;  "  So- 
and-so  have  been  very  kind,  and  therefore 
you  can't  in  decency  refuse  us."    Again,  I 


don't  quite  like  Caroline's  question  about 
James'  money  matters.  That  also  has  a 
sort  of  moral-screw  look  with  it,  q.  d. ; 
"  How  about  your  troubles  ?  you  know 
you  may  want  a  bit  of  help  some  day." 
All  this,  and  much  more,  which  occurs  to 
me  and  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader, 
especially  if  a  woman — may  be  judging 
harsh  judgment;  but  it  certainly  looks  as 
if  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge  too  harshly 
(in  these  particulars)  of  a  sister  who,  on  so 
serious  an  occasion,  could  write  so  empty- 
headed  a  letter, — a  letter  with  nothing  but 
respectability  and  respectable  self-pity  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  Not  one  word 
of  strong  emotion — not  a  hint  of  regret  for 
the  position  in  which  any  of  the  creditors 
were  placed — not  a  glimpse  of  the  moral 
sensibility  proper  to  such  a  situation. 
Her^,  however,  we  may  give  the  lady  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt — it  is  possible  that 
Algernon's  misconduct  may  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  "  smash,"  and  a  lady 
whose  mental  resources  did  not  enable 
her  to  write  a  better  letter  than  that  may 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  express  col- 
lateral regrets  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
oblique  reflections  upon  her  husband.  I 
confess,  however,  it  reads  to  me  like 
simply  an  empty  letter;  such  as  Amelia 
Osbom  might  have  written  if  you  had 
taken  two-thirds  of  her  heart  away. 

It  is  an  old  story.  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot, 
a  writer  who  is  far  more  in  harmony  with 
the  more  recent  forms  of  progress  than  the 
writer  of  these  lines  can  pretend  to  be,  has 
lately  quoted,  and  without  answering  it  in 
the  affirmative,  the  dreary  question  whether 
all  that  human  invention  has  accomplished 
has  yet  lightened  by  one  half-hour  the 
labor  of  a  single  human  being.  And  we 
might  well  ask  whether  the  woman  who 
can  write  a  letter  like  this  has  got  one 
half-hour  in  advance  of  the  savage  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  burst 
into  tears  because  some  one  threw  a  little 
flour  over  his  cloak.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Englishman  who  has  come  to  the  end 
of  his  ledger  is  the  most  abject  being  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  even  if  he  is, 
let  us  be  just :  to  him  and  to  his  squaw. 
In  a  commercial  country,  for  a  man  to  be 
at  the  end  of  his  ledger  is  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  starvation,  unless  he  is  to  depend 
upon  others  for  food  and  shelter.  So  he 
may  well  look  sad  for  a  while.  And  for 
a  woman  to  be  compelled  suddenly  to  put 
off  her    ornaments    and  part   with    th^ 
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eleganries  to  which  she  has  been  ac- 
customed, is  like  a  queen's  having  to  ab- 
dicate ;  or,  worse,  like  a  l>eauty's  losing 
her  eyelashes  or  having  to  sell  her  hair. 
'^Iliat  is  to  say,  it  is  so  in  proportion  to  her 
capacity  of  feeling  it  so.  But,  unfortunately 
for  the  force  of  these  suggestions  towards 
palliating  the  cowardice  of  Respectability, 
we  find  that  where  there  is  any  such 
capacity  as  we  have  spoken  of,  there  is 
another  capacity  also.  The  man  who, 
having  come  to  the  end  of  his  ledger,  feels 
it  for  what  it  really  is,  is  sure  to  be  capable 
of  falling  back  upon  the  essential  morality 
of  the  situation  and  getting  out  of  that  the 
means  of  contiucring  all  vulgar  shame. 
And  the  woman  who,  being  obliged  to 
give  up  any  of  the  minor  elegancies  of 
life,  is  capable  of  regretting  them  for  what 
they  really  are,  is  sure  to  be  capable  of 
supplying  their  place  out  of  her  own  re- 
sources, and  she,  too,  is  above  all  vulgar 
shame.  A  sense  of  nain,  oAen  bringing 
blushes  with  it  no  doubt,  must  accompany 
what  this  poor  lady  calls  a  **  come-down  " 
in  life,  and,  in  such  case,  a  certain  degree 
of  reserve  is  natural.  Hut  the  meaner 
forms  of  the  regrets  of  resi>ectability  are 
among  the  things  which  tend  to  make  us, 
acconling  to  an  old  formula,  "  ashamed  of 
our  speiies,"  Indeeil,  if  what  some 
naturalists  told  us  were  true,  there  would 
be  Reason  for  this  shame;  for  they  say 
that  the  base  instinct  which  leads  so  many 
of  us  ti>  i^rsecute  those  who  are  different, 
and  the  oowarvlice  which  is  the  counter- 
|>art  of  this  shame«  are  remnants  of  a  time 
when  we  were  four-fiX>teil  beasts  of  prey : 
when  every  act  of  originality  on  the  part 
of  any  member  of  the  henl  was  a  danger- 
signal,  and  every  weak  member  a  burden 
as  well  as  a  danger. 

There  are  natural  reasons  for  some 
degree  of  s\.x^ial  reserve  and  bashfulness  in 
the  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune, — whether 
we  are  to  blame  for  it  or  not.  Some 
viegree  of  retirement  is  natural  to  misfor- 
tune :  bev^ause,  among  other  reasons*  all 
l>ain  wants  a  httle  nursing ;  because 
reticence  is  favorable  to  that  husbanding 
o4'  the  strength  whiv^h  misrortune  makes 
nevxssary ;  and  because  self- respect  teaches 
us  tv>  awMd  insult  by  drawing  back  a  little 
till  we  see  how  others  take  things.  But 
nothing  con  be  more  abject  than  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  many  ^Hrrsi.^s  wIk>  have^ 
Nwtt  beaten  in  the  race^  ot  respectability. 
Tt^t  ibey  vahieU  any  etegonctes  whicb 


they  now  have  to  give  up  ^mply  as  things 
of  show,  and  not  as  helps  to  a  sweeter 
life,  they  soon  make  clear  by  exhibiting 
more  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  fine  things 
than  of  the  beautiful  ones,  and  above  all, 
by  showing  an  utter  incapacity  to  make  an 
elegant  life  for  themselves.  True,  these 
things  have  been  said  so  often  that  it  is 
almost  tedious  to  say  them  over  again; 
but  in  these  times,  if  ever,  a  repetition  of 
them  may  be  tolerated.  A  life  need  not 
immediately  become  sordid  because  it  is 
stripped  of  much  of  such  ornament  as  the 
upholsterer  and  dress-maker  can  provide 
for  it.  A  person  of  an  elegant  mind  can 
put  suggestions  of  culture  and  refinement 
mto  what  are  called  "  poor  surroundings." 
A  woman  who  has  learnt — as  every  woman 
should  learn — to  make  her  own  dresses 
can  get  on  wonderfully  well  without  the 
dress-maker.  And  a  man  who  can  put  up 
wall-paper,  make  picture-frames,  and  do 
other  things  that  belong  to  the  ornament- 
ing of  life,  can  do  without  much  help  firom 
the  upholsterer  and  his  myrmidons.  And 
both  the  lady  and  the  gendeman  will  find 
a  keen  pleasure  in  being  fi^e  firom  trade 
tyranny.  Dress-makers,  tailors,  furniture- 
folk,  paper-hangers,  and  the  workingman 
in  general,  are  as  tyrannical  as  they  are 
usually  ignorant;  and  they  all  think  it 
scorn  to  make  the  best  of  small  and  poor 
materials.  In  fact,  they  deliberately  and 
contemptuously  "scamp"  the  workman- 
ship, if  the  material  and  the  occasion  alto- 
gether are  not  up  to  their  notions  of  the 
dignity  of  their  craft. 

l^omestic  servants,  as  a  mle,  are  still 
worse.  E  xcept  in  very  rare  cases,  it  is  they 
who  are  among  the  first  and  worst  hindran- 
ces to  economy  in  the  household.  A  house- 
maid now--a-da}*s  will  almost  give  notice  on 
the  spot  if  you  go  about  to  ^ow  her  how 
to  save  coals ;  or  if  you  retrench  in  any 
article  as  to  which  she  regards  a  certain 
standard  as  essential  to  respectabili^. 
True,  the  majority  of  the  mistresses  are,  in 
pro^x^rtion  to  their  lights  and  opportunities^ 
just  as  bad  :  but  that  does  not  mend  mat- 
ters. In  a  recent  talk  which  I  had  with  a 
Uvly  of  high  culture  and  ^culties^  she  ex- 
presses! a  hope  that  the  present  dearth  of 
good  or  even  toIeraNe  female  serrants 
would  have  at  least  the  one  good  e€fect  of 
vhiving  some  mistresses  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  household  work,  which  would  be 
a  nne  thins  R>r  titeir  health  and  othqwae. 
Tbi»  would  not  hotd  in  an  cases.    Where 
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there  are  young  children,  and  the  parents 
are  wise  enough  to  educate  them  at  home, 
their  training  must  occupy  so  much  of  the 
mother's  time  that  she  can  do  little  but 
superintend  in  the  household.  Besides, 
in  order  to  teach  the  children  properly  she 
must  keep  up  her  own  culture,  which 
implies  a  good  deal  of  reading.  And 
then,  again,  in  a  case  where  the  children 
were  taught  at  home,  the  head  of  the 
household  would,  probably,  be  a  man  of 
culture,  and  for  his  sake  the  mistress  must 
keep  pace  with  him  in  certain  matters,  as 
&r  as  possible.  Indeed,  for  more  than  his 
sake,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  But 
that  mistresses  would  find  it  conduce  to 
economy  and  genuine  respectability  if 
they  were  to  do  more  of  the  household 
work  themselves  is  certain.  Only  it  must 
be  begun  in  good  time :  that  is,  the 
mistress  must  be  distinctly  before-hand 
with  the  maid,  or  there  will  be  a  struggle 
for  empire,  in  which,  in  these  days,  the 
maid  will  probably  get  the  best  of  it ; — to 
say  nothing  of  the  unpleasantness  of  strug- 
gles in  general.  And,  madame,  a  word  in 
your  ear.  You  do  not  like  a  lady  to  have 
coarse  red  hands?  Nor  do  I.  So  be 
siye  to  wear  gloves.  But  the  shape  and 
fulness  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  even 
of  the  bust,  are,  as  a  rule,  improved  by 
much  more  active  use  of  the  upper  limbs 
than  most  ladies  indulge  in.  I  am  not 
making  out  a  case,  I  am  speaking  well- 
known  facts:  and,  madame,  even  if  your 
hand  should  a  little  increase  in  size,  as  in 
the  course  of  years  it  no  doubt  would,  yet 
if  you  ask  artists  and  men  of  genius  in 
general  what  they  have  to  say  about  the 
hand,  you  will  find  that  the  change  is 
nothing  to  regret ;  while  if  it  were,  you 
would  have  much  to  set  off  against  it, — a 
firm-fleshed,  well-rounded  shoulder,  and  a 
well-opened  bust. 

But  the  truth  is,  something  remains  be- 
hind. No  scheme  of  household  economy 
can  be  effectually  carried  out  unless  the 
hpsband  and  wife  do,  in  old-fashioned 
phrase,  pull  together.  And  how  often  do 
they?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
usually  quite  separate  "  spheres ;"  and  this, 
also,  is  a  part  of  that  regimen  of  imitation 
which  is  a  stronghold  of  many  mischiefs. 
The  husband  is  to  be  the  "  winner,"  the 
wife  the  spender:  and  that  is  too  often 
supposed  to  settle  the  matter.  A  city 
missionary  once  told  me,  what  I  well 
knew,  that  among  the  very  poor  a  husband 


who  beats  his  wife  a  little  is  better  thought 
of  than  one  who  dares  to  interfere  with 
her  spending  of  the  money ;  and,  among 
all  classes,  there  is  a  superstitious  division 
of  "spheres,"  even  where  there  are  not 
separate  purses  or  an  "  allowance"  to  the 
wife  for  housekeeping.  But  economy,  and 
certainly  economy  with  kindly  and  tasteful 
management,  cannot  be  had  upon  these 
terms.  Monsieur  and  madame  must  pull 
together,  and  no  division  of  "  spheres'' 
must  be  known  in  the  family  council  The 
husband  will  do  certain  things,  and  the 
wife  certain  other  things,  and  these  will 
inevitably  follow  certain  old-world  lines. 
But  we  must  break  the  tradition  which 
dates  from  the  times  when  the  wife's  stick- 
ing the  knife  into  an  empty  trencher  at 
breakfast  was  the  signal  for  the  men  to 
take  horse  and  hunt  the  boar  and  deer. 
If  Omphale  wants  help,  and  Hercules  can 
do  her  work,  let  him,  whatever  the  work 
may  be.  In  point  of  fact,  women  servants 
now  do  a  great  many  things  that  no 
woman  ought  to  do :  scrubbing,  the  hard 
part  of  the  washing,  shoe-cleaning,  and 
worse.  Leigh  Hunt  at  sixty-five  told 
Hawthorne  that,  not  being  able  to  keep  a 
boy  servant,  he  cleaned  his  own  boots. 
And  why  should  not  a  man  make  beds? 
It  is  of  the  very  utmost  consequence  that 
boys,  as  well  as  girls,  though  not  in  the . 
same  degree,  should  have  the  training 
which  comes  of  being  made  "  handy"  in 
the  house;  and  there  is  something  so 
utterly  ridiculous  in  the  idea  of  a  woman 
having  an  inalienable  right  to  make  tea 
(whether  she  makes  it  weak  or  strong,  well 
or  ill),  or  to  apportion  all  the  minor  ex- 
penses without  concert,  that  if  we  were 
not  the  slaves  of  use  and  wont,  we  should 
laugh  at  it.  No :  husband  and  wife  must 
pull  together.  Of  course  certain  condi- 
tions are  essential  to  their  doing  so.  First, 
they  must  love  each  other,  and  second, 
they  must  have  brains.  If  you  can  first 
catch  your  hare  in  these  particulars,  you 
may  proceed  to  cook  it.  As  a  rule,  the 
man  is  more  inventive  than  the  woman ; 
at  the  least,  he  has  seen  more  and  read 
more ;  and  he  can  often  suggest  economies 
that  never  would  occur  to  a  woman.  But 
a  woman  must  have  brains  before  she  will 
allow  him  to  do  much  in  "the  woman's 
sphere,"  and  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  wives, 
or  a  larger  proportion  still,  would  sneer  to 
see  a  man,  drawing-pencil  in  hands,  ela- 
borately suggesting  the  cut  of  an  article  ot 
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female  dress,  or  pointing  out  a  way  of  eco- 
nomising the  stuff;  or  discussing  how  a 
poor  material  could  be  made  to  yield  a 
good  and  pretty  result 

There  are  many  more  things  to  say; 
but  they  naturally  connect  themselves 
with  larger  topics.  Thus  much  may  per- 
haps be  excused  in  times  when  "  the  un- 
precedented and  astonishing  prosperity  of 
the  country"  means  increased  deamess  of 
living  to  nearly  all  of  us ;  when,  under  a 
"  liberal "  government,  the  powers  that  be 
do  their  best  to  increase  our  burdens  by  in- 
solent arbitrariness  in  assessing  the  house- 
duties  and  other  taxes,  and  still  more  inso- 
lent harshness  in  getting  in  taxes  of  all 


kinds, — and  when,  besides,  the  *^  astonish- 
ing prosperity"  which  has  the  astonislung 
effect  of  making  us  poorer,  is  attended 
with  circumstances  that  promise  an  eariy 
and  awful  collapse.  Certainly,  all  literary 
men  are  concerned  in  the  matter.  To  mj 
questions  as  to  the  sale  of  certain  periodi- 
cals— the  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers's admirable  "  Information"  was  one 
of  them — the  bookseller  answered  gloomi- 
ly, "  It's  a  bad  trade  now,  sir,  mine  is — 
books  are  luxuries,  and  they're  the  fizst 
thing  people  knock  off  when  it  goes  hard 
with  'em."  At  least  those  with  whom 
they  are  about  the  last  may  have  their 
grumble. — S/,  JRiuPs, 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  poet,  no- 
velist, lecturer,  wit,  and  humorist,  was  bom 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1809,  where  his 
father.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  was  a  man  of 
some  eminence.  He  attended  Harvard 
College,  and  graduated  in  1829,  entering 
immediately  upon  the  study  of  law,  which, 
however,  he  soon  abandoned  for  medicine. 
In  1832  he  went  to  Europe  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  and  passed  several 
'years  abroad  in  attendance  upon  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  and  other  large  continental 
cities.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1836,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
Dartmouth  College.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Warren  in  1847,  he  was  elected  to 
fill  the  same  chair  in  the  medical  college 
of  Harvard  University,  a  position  which 
he  has  held  without  interruption  to  the 
present  time. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  career  at 
college,  Dr.  Holmes  began  to  attract  at- 
tention as  a  writer — contributing  some 
characteristic  poems  to  the  "  Collegian," 
to  the  "Illustrations  of  the  Athenaeum 
Gallery  of  Paintings,"  and  to  the  "  Harbin- 
ger." In  1836  he  read  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  "  Poetry,  a  Metrical 
Essay,"  which  also  appeared  in  the  collect- 
ed edition  of  his  "  Poems"  publ^hed  in  the 
same  year.  "  Terpsichore"  was  read  by  him 
at  a  dinner  of  the  same  society  in  1843 ; 
"  Urania"  was  published  in  1843 ;  and  in 
1850  he  delivered  his  well-known  poem 
"  Astraea"  before  the  Yale  chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.    Most  of  his  . 


best  verses  have  been  prepared  in  this  way 
for  public  dinners,  social  meetings  and 
festivities,  he  being  in  great  demand  on 
such  occasions.  His  poems  have  passed 
through  many  editions  since  they  first  ap- 
peared in  collected  form,  and  have  been 
regularly  republished  in  England,  where 
they  met  with  as  much  favor  and  as  warm 
praise  as  in  this  country. 

The  best  known  and  most  characteristic 
works  of  Dr.  Holmes,  however,  are  the  re- 
markable series  initiated  by  "  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  which  first  appear- 
ed in  the  various  issues  of  the  Atianiu 
Monthly  for  1857.  This  was  followed  in 
the  same  way  by  a  kindred  volume  entitled 
"  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  f 
and  the  series  was  brought  to  a  close  last 
year  by  "  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,** 
which  is  Dr.  Holmes'  latest  work,  and 
which  is  fresh  in  the  minds  doubtless  of 
many  of  our  readers.  This  series  is  con- 
ceded by  competent  critics  to  be  among  the 
most  original  and  characteristic  productions 
of  our  literature ;  and  they  mark  perhaps 
the  highest  level  which  American  humor 
has  yet  attained. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  literature  related  more  closely  to 
his  professional  work,  and  has  made  some 
creditable  researches  in  auscultation  and 
microscopy.  In  1861  he  published  "  Elsie 
Venner,"  a  novel  which  failed  to  make  a 
mark ;  and  besides  being  a  popular  lyceum 
lecturer,  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  North  American  Review ^  the  Atlantic 
Monlhfy^  and  other  literaxy  magazines. 
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The  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay.  By  W.  H. 
Medhurst.  New-York:  Scribner,  Armstrong 
^Co, 

The  responsible  official  position  of  Mr.  Medhurst, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  been  British  Consul  at 
Shanghae,  and  the  ample  experience  from  which 
he  speaks,  give  a  value  to  his  little  volume  which 
can  not  be  conceded  to  the  ordinary  books  about 
the  Chinese.     It  is  very  slight — we  read  it  through 
easily  at  one  sitting ;  "  it  does  not  pretend,**  as  the 
author  warns  us,  *'  to  the  importance  of  a  work  on 
China,"  and  it  is  confined  sdmost  entirely  to  an 
explanation  of  the  position  of  the  foreigners  in 
China,  who  form  the  chief  connecting  link  between 
that  Empire  and  the  nations  of  the  West ;  yet  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  gives  a  clearer, 
more  vivid,  and  more  consistent  impression  of  the 
character  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  than  any 
bcxdc  which  has  yet  been  published.     Mr.  Med- 
hurst seems  to  see  intuitively  what  points  are  real- 
ly important,  and  he  elucidates  them  with  admira- 
ble clearness  and  force  of  expression,  and  in  the 
briefest  possible  space.      His  impartiality,  and 
his  evident  desire  to  be  entirely  just,  notwithstand- 
ing his  very  decided  opinions  on  certain  points, 
are  especially  striking ;  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  he  gives  us   a  higher  estimate  of  Chinese 
character  than  that  to  which  the  European  and 
American  public  have  long  been  accustomed.     He 
also  gives  us  a  more  kindly  and  doubtless  a  fairer 
impression  of  the  foreigners  resident  in  China,  and 
the  difficulties  of  their  position.     The  whole  book 
in  fact  is  a  correction  of  misapprehensions  and  mis- 
representations on  a  multitude  of  questions  which 
are  of  vital  importance  both  to  China  and  the 
Western  powers,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  no 
one  who  proposes  hereafter  to  write,  speak,  or 
act  on  the  subject  will  fail  to  give  it  careful  study. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are  ''  Missionaries 
in  China,"  "Character  and  Habits  of  Foreign 
Residents  in  China,"  "  Character  of  the  Chinese," 
**  Customs  of  the  Chinese" — including  shop-sign?, 
advertising,  opium-smoking,  infanticide,  modes  of 
sepulture,  etc — "  Chinese  Proper  Names,"  and 
**The  Chinese  Language."  All  the  chapters  are 
just  short  enough  to  tempt  us  to  quote,  and  yet 
too  long  to  find  place  here.  We  should  especially 
like  to  reproduce  the  chapter  on  "  Missionaries  in 
China,"  in  which  the  respective  policies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  the 
mistakes  which  both  have  made,  and  the  causes 
of  their  comparative  failure,  are  pointed  out.  It  is 
almost  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  any  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  which  combined  common  sense 
and  impartiality  with  thorough  information  ;  but 
though  the  whole  paper  is  exceptionally  valuable, 
wc  think  the  following  paragraph  is  most  import- 
ant as  showing  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people 
toward  Christianity  itself: 


"  The  whole  missionary  Question  is  a  perplex- 
ing one.  As  has  been  already  observed,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Romanists,  although  founded 
upon  treaty  rights,  have  tended  to  rouse  the 
hitherto  dormant  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  influential  classes,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  prevalence  for  the  moment  of  a  state  of  feeling 
tlioroughly  hostile  to  foreigners,  and  which  the 
merest  accident  at  anv  point  niay  so  excite  or  in- 
tensify as  to  bring  about  a  dangerous  outbreak 
when  least  expected.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  this  is  but  a  phase  of  the 
natural  antipathy  with  which  the  Chinese  regard 
the  foreigner ;  or  to  argue,  as  others  do,  that  it  is 
his  faith  alone  which  is  objected  to,  and  that  all 
hostility  would  cease  with  the  retraction  of  the 
treaty  rights  of  toleration,  and  consequently  of 
foreign  intervention  in  support  of  missionaries  and 
their  adherents.  To  the  mass  of  the  people  the 
position  of  foreigners  in  the  country  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  and  a  foreigner  may  usually  pass 
through  their  most  crowded  haunts  with  immunity 
from  personal  risk,  save  where  an  impression  pre- 
vails that  the  local  authorities  woula  wink  at  his 
being  interfered  with.  But  with  the  mandarins, 
and  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  the  case  is 
different.  They  have  never  been  cordial,  and  some 
of  them  do  not  care  to  conceal  their  dislike,  or 
even  hostility.  This  feeling,  nevertheless,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  has  been  merely  personal 
to  the  foreigner  and  the  progress  he  represents, 
and  until  lately  has  had  little  to  do  with  his  reli- 
gion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  belief,  based  upon 
the  statements  of  those  competent  to  judge,  that 
in  the  negotiations  which  immediately  preceded 
the  conclusion  of  the  British  treaty,  the  toleration 
clause  was  found  to  be  one  of  those  most  easily 
pressed  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
missioners." 

The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Medhurst  reaches 
after  reviewing  the  entire  question  of  the  relations 
between  China  and  the  foreign  powers,  is  hope- 
ful, though  recognizing  many  obstacles  and  mis- 
takes. He  says  :  *'  Let  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  people  be  taken  advantage  of  to  introduce 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ot  progress  wherever 
and  whenever  the  opportunity  offers  itself;  let 
knowledge  be  sown  broadcast  thoughout  the  land 
by  means  of  suitable  and  in%tructive  publications 
in  the  native  language ;  and  let  foreign  powers 
combine  to  treat  China  justly,  and  at  the  same 
time  see  to  it  that  she  acts  as  justly  by  them,  and 
not  only  will  progress  be  possible,  but  no  long 
time  need  elapse  before  a  regeneration  ensues, 
which  shall  at  once  satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
diplomatist,  the  merchant,  and  the  missionary.** 
The  means  by  which  these  things  are  to  be  brought 
about  and  the  materials  to  be  used,  were  never 
shown  so  satisfactorily  and  concisely  as  in  **  The 
Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay." 

The  Handbook  op  Social  Economy  ;  or,  The 
Worker's  ABC.  By  Edmund  About  New- 
York  :  /?.  Appleton  6-  Co, 

No  other  writers  can  compete  with  the  French 
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in  their  peculiar  and  admirable  faculty  of  making 
the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  questions  plain  to 
the  meanest  understanding ;  and  no  living  French- 
man equals  M.  About  in  the  exercise  of  this  special 
&culty.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  his  best  known  works 
partake  of  the  character  of  exposition;  and  of 
these,  this  **  Handbook  of  Social  Economy  "  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  and  important.  It  grew 
out  of  a  request  from  certain  Paris  workmen  that 
he  would  explain  to  them  in  a  series  of  letters  tne 
essential  and  elementary  principles  of  political 
economy ;  and  its  special  value  lies  in  this,  that  it 
brings  home  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  un- 
cultured laborer  many  things  on  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fix  his  attention,  but  which  are 
of  the  most  vital  importance  tp  him  in  his  struggle 
for  life.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  would  seem 
insuperable  when  we  reflect  on  the  subtle,  com- 
plex, and  elusive  laws  which  make  up  the  '*  dismal 
science;"  yet  the  **  Handbook,"  though  it  dis- 
cusses Production,  Exchange,  Money,  Wages, 
Strikes,  Savings  and  Capital,  Cooperation,  and 
similar  abstruse  topics,  can  be  apprehended  easily 
by  any  one  who  knows  the  multiplication  table ; 
and  it  is,  literally,  as  interesting  as  one  of 
Dumas'  novels.  It  is  even  more  interesting,  in 
fact,  for  while  Dumas'  novels  only  repel  some 
readers,  the  *'  Handbook "  may  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  by  the  most  cultivated  and  the 
most  ignorant.  Even  those  who  have  spent  years 
in  studying  political  economy  will  get  from  this 
little  volume  a  more  lucid,  tangible,  and  dramatic 
conception  than  they  ever  had  before  of  those  vast, 
multitudinous  inter-relations  of  which  the  science 
is  made  up. 

And  all  this  comes  more  from  the  manner  than 
the  matter,  for  M.  About  is  not  an  original  think- 
er in  this  field,  and  borrows  most  of  his  doctrines 
from  leading  and  recognized  authorities.  With  a 
Frenchman's  logic,  however,  he  carries  his  argu- 
ments to  their  ultimate  conclusions,  the  acceptance 
of  which  commits  him  now  and  then  to  statements 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  yet  incorporated 
with  the  science.  He  maintains,  for  instance,  that 
all  men  are  necessarily  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, that  every  man  is  a  producer  except  a 
thief  or  a  beggar,  that  the  lackey  who  sits  in  the 
great  man's  hall  is  a  producer  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  raiser  of  wheat  or  of  oxen.  **  To 
contribute  to  utility  is  to  produce." 

Despite  his  eccentricities,  however,  M.  About 
is  sound  and  clear  on  all  important  points,  and 
the  general  circulation  of  his  book  would  work 
incalculable  good.  If  a  copy  could  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  workman  in  the  country,  we  should 
soon  see  an  end  of  their  suicidal  and  hopeless 
battlings  with  social  laws,  and  an  intelligent  effort 
to  use  those  laws  for  the  bettering  of  their  own 
condition.  We  should  also-  see  a  healthier  senti- 
ment pervading  the  nation  at  large  on  social  and 
economical  questions. 


The  Student's  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History  of  England.  By  William  Smith, 
LL.D.     New-York:  Harper  ^  Bras, 

Hallam's  History  is  well  known  as  the  standard 
work  on  the  English  Constitution,  and  its  value 
and  authority  have  never  been  impaired  by  any 
subsequent  publication.  It  is  entirely  worthy  of  a 
place,  therefore,  in  the  excellent  «*  Student  Scries," 
which  already  includes  the  same  author's  "  His- 
tory  of  the  Middle  Ages ;"  and  in  its  present 
form  it  can  hardly  fail  of  reaching  that  much 
wider  and  more  general  audience  which  its  merits 
unquestionably  deserve.  Of  course  the  scholar, 
and  the  reader  possessed  of  ample  leisure,  will 
prefer  to  consult  the  original  work ;  but  for  the 
vast  majority  of  readers,  who  are  limited  both  in 
time  and  purse,  this  students'  version  will  com- 
mend itself,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great  cheapo 
ness  but  also  for  its  manageable  shape.  Nor  will 
he  who  confines  himself  to  it  lose  any  thing  cor- 
responding in  value  with  the  advantages  gained. 
The  work  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions by  simply  omitting  most  of  the  foot- 
notes of  Hallam's  pages,  and  by  abbreviating 
some  of  the  less  important  remarks ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Smith  claims,  "  the  great  bulk  of  the  book  re- 
mains unchanged,  and  nothing  of  importance  has 
been  omitted."  The  present  work,  moreoTer, 
incorporates  Hallam's  latest  additions  andoorrec- 
tioiis,  and  gives  at  length  the  Petition  of  Right 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  which  the  original  work 
gave  only  an  abstract. 

The  whole  of  the  volumes  of  the  **  StudenU' 
Series"  are  thoroughly  admirable,  and  we  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  urging  them  upon  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  They  should  be  among  the  first 
books  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  any  family 
which  proposes  to  acquire  more  than  the  Bible 
and  the  dictionary ;  and  they  are  much  more  like- 
ly to  be  taken  down  and  used  than  the  multitn- 
dinous  and  corpulent  volumes  in  which  most  of 
our  histories  are  interred. 

Bits  of;  Talk  about  Home  Matters.     By 
,  H.  H.     Boston  :  Roberts  Bros, 

Talk  is  not  generally  wise — indeed,  if  common 
report  is  to  be  believed,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse ; 
but  Mrs.  Hunt's  «•  Bits  of  Talk"  might,  without 
over-praise,  be  called  "  Bits  of  Wisdom."  Neariy 
every  word — and  there  are  many  of  them — in  her 
little  book  is  sensible  and  sound ;  and  if  they  are 
tinged  with  a  certain  spirit  of  aggressiveness,  this 
is  not  inexcusable  in  one  who  does  battle  so  va- 
liantly against  the  manifold  social  wrongs  of  which 
Home  is  the  arena. 

It  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  the  various  sub- 
jects on  which  Mrs.  Hunt  touches,  but  children 
are  her  theme  and  of  children  is  her  talk,  and 
she  champions  them  with  a  vigor  and  ability  en- 
tirely worthy  of  the  cause.  The  chapters  on  the 
« Inhumanities  of  Parents"  are  especially  sug- 
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gestive,  and  should  be  formed  into  a  catechism 
for  the  benefit  of  all  young  persons  who  have 
neglected  Punch's  advice' about  marrying.  No 
doubt  they  are  over-radical,  and,  so  to  speak,  go 
a  little  too  far — even  the  staunchest  advocate  of 
"moral  influence"  will  contede  that  some  chil- 
dren, like  some  men,  can  only  be  controlled  by 
physical  fear,  and  can  be  very  effectually  controll- 
ed  by  that ;  but  the  arguments  are,  in  the  main, 
vitally  truthful,  and  in  the  good  time  coming, 
when  children  get  their  rights,  they  should  elect 
Mrs.  Hunt  their  patron  saint  and  give  her  a  noisy 
apotheosis. 

Mrs.  Hunt's  talk — in  this  volume  at  least — is 
not  very  original  oV  very  profound ;  but  it  is  live- 
ly, stimulating,  and  fresh,  and  exhibits  a  wonder- 
fol  fiunilty  of  treading  on  the  reader's  own  person- 
al toes,  and,  as  it  were,  bringing  to  bear  upon  him 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem — which  majces  her 
statements  the  more  effective. 

Laks:  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.     By  Bayard 
Taylor.    Boston  :     J,  R,  Osgood  6-  Co, 

An  hour  or  two  of  quiet  pleasure  may  be 
obtained  from  the  reading  of  this  latest  of  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor's  poems,  and  a  few  suggestive 
glimpses  of  life  and  scenery  in  Norway  a  couple  of 
centuries  ago ;  further  than  this,  it  hardly  calls  for 
special  notice.  It  proves,  no  doubt,  (v^hat  it  was 
probably  written  to  prove,)  that  Mr.  Taylor  can 
attain  a  very  fair  success  in  constructing  a  pas- 
toral as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the  poetic 
art ;  but  it  is  far  below  the  level  of  the  "  Masque 
of  the  Gods,"  the  last  of  his  works  reviewed  in 
onr  pages,  and  suffers  by  challenging  too  direct  a 
comparison  with  Whittier's  "  Pennsylvania  Pil- 
grim." The  blank  verse  in  which  it  is  written  is 
very  ingenious,  and  furnishes  another  example  of 
the  author's  striking  faculty  of  versification.  The 
difficulties  of  this  most  trying  of  meters  are  not 
overcome,  however,  and  the  careful  reader  is  con- 
scious of  an  artificiality  and  effort  in  many  parts 
which  all  the  resources  of  his  dexterous  art  were 
not  sufficient  to  conceal. 

All  the  same,  as  we  said  at  the  start,  *'  Lars" 
will  insure  the  reader  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant 
and  not  too  exacting  entertainment. 

The  True  Method  of  Representation  in 
Lakgb  Constituencies,"  is  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  Dr.  C.  C.  P.  Clarke,  of  Oswego, 
and  reccKnmended  to  the  attention  of  his  country- 
men by  Peter  Cooper.  It  treats  of  topics  which 
are  especially  prominent  in  the  public  mind  at  the 
present  time,  and  proposes  a  reform,  radical  in  its 
nature,  and  going  to  the  very  root  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  which,  if  it  is  not  the  method,  cer- 
tainly points  out  the  direction  we  have  got  to 
tread  if  we  would  oveithrow  the  despotism  of 
parties  and  politicians.  The  essay  is  able,  tem- 
perate, logical,  and  brief;  and,  though  it  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  favor  from  the  <<  men  inside 


politics,"  every  intelligent  citizen  who  has  the 
good  of  his  country  at  heart  should  give  it  careful 
consideration. 
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M.  Hippeau,  of  Caen,  has  just  completed  his 
Old  French  Glossary,  of  which  the  first  part  was 
published  in  1866. 

Mr.  Froude  will  reply,  in  a  Preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  'The  English  in  Ireland,'  to 
the  critics  of  the  first  volume. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Rig  Veda,  Sanhita 
and  Pada  texts,  as  edited  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller, 
will  shortly  appear,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  of 
400  pages  each. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  which 
M.  Victor  Hugo  is  now  completing,  at  Guernsey, 
is  a  novel,  called  'Quatrevingt-treize,'  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  second  period  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  Comte  de  S^gur  has,  it  is  said,  left  behind 
him  eight  volumes  of  Memoirs,  which  contain 
certain  interesting  facts  relatmg  to  the  First 
Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Monarchy  of 
July.    They  are  to  be  published. 

A  literary  curiosity,  *  The  Poems  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,'  is  in  preparation.  The  verses 
of  this  queen,  collected  from  original  and  obscure 
sources,  will  be  prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by 
Mr.  Julian  Sharman. 

A  NOVEL  by  the  Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte, 
entitled  *  La  Dame  4  la  Rubine,'  will  shortly  be 
published.  This  novel,  it  is  said,  was  laid  before 
M.  Prosper  Merim^e  some  time  before  his  de- 
cease, and  was  corrected  by  him. 

English  and  German  translations  are  promised 
of  *  Akbar,'  a  novel  by  Dr.  P.  A.  S.  van  Limburg- 
Brouwer,  which,  a%  its  title  indicates,  deals  with 
the  Mongolian  dynasty  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  English  version  will  appear  in  London 
shortly.  The  German  is  by  Mdlle.  Lina  Schnei- 
der, and  has  just  been  issued  at  Cologne. 

We  understand  that  Canon  Dalton,  of  Nor- 
wich, is  preparing  for  publication  a  volume  en- 
titled *  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Shrines  of  St.  Teresa, 
at  Avila  and  Alba  de  Tormes,  in  Spain,'  with 
sketches  of  the  historic  towns  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  Avila,  Salamanca,  including  a  visit  to 
the  Escorial. 

Dr.  George  Schweinfurth,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  will  shorly  bring  out  his  new  work,  the 
result  of  three  years'  travel  and  adventure  in 
Central  Africa.  The  work  will  be  issued  simul- 
taneously in  English,  French*  Russian,  German, 
and  Italian.  It  will  form  two  volumes,  and  will 
be  illustrated  by  about  130  wood-cuts,  from  draw- 
ings by  the  author.  The  English  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Low  &  Co. 
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M.  HiRSCHE,  the  incumbent  of  the  St.  Nicho- 
las Church,  Hamburg,  is  engaged  on  an  elaborate 
edition  of  the  *  Imitatio  Christi,*  with  a  critically 
revised  and  copious  prolegomena.  He  is  an  ar- 
dent champion  of  the  theory  that  Tliomas  k 
Kempis  is  the  author,  and  of  course  the  MS.  in 
Thomas's  autograph  will  be  chief  authority  in 
settling  his  reason. 

Some  papers,  written  by  Mr.  Smiles,  which 
appeared  in  Goorf  Words ^  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Huguenots  in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,'  are  to  be  reprinted.  As  the 
papers  have  proved  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
the  publication  in  France  of  a  French  edition,- 
Mr.  Smiles  has  undertaken  to  re-edit  the  volume 
for  English  readers. 

The  veteran  historian,  Leopold  Ranke,  of 
Berlin,  announces  as  nearly  ready  for  publication 
a  selection  of  the  correspondence  between  Bun- 
sen  and  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  from  their  earliest  acquaintance  in 
Rome  to  near  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  King. 
Another  work  by  the  same  author,  *  The  Genesis 
of  the  Prussian  ^State,'  is  advertised  as  in  the 
press. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Keeper  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  intends  to  issue  a 
catalogue  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  the  national 
collection,  with  autotype  fac-similes  of  the  choicest 
early  illuminations  and  texts.  The  copies  are 
wonderfully  successful,  and  give  the  effect  of  the 
involved  Anglo-Saxon  patterns  and  colors  with 
great  softness  and  delicacy,  while  the  often  faded 
texts  are  even  clearer  in  the  autotypes  than  in  the 
originals. 

The  ninth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Bo- 
hemian translation  of  Shakespeare,  which  has 
been  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  Bohemian 
Museum,  has  appeared  at  Prague.  It  contains 
'Pericles,'  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,' and  *The  Tempest;*  and  it  also 
contains  an  elaborate  essay,  by  J.  Maly,  *0n 
Shakespeare  and  his  Works.'  This  translation, 
which  is  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent one,  was  commenced  in  1856,  and  among 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  work  are  the 
following  writers,  all  of  them  highly  esteemed  by 
their  countrymen :  MM.  J.  G.  Kolir,  F.  R. 
Doucha,  L.  Celakovsky,  and  J.  B.  Maly. 

The  Figaro  points  out  that  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
in  one  of  his  Prefaces,  declared  that  -he  never 
made  any  alterations  in  his  works;  doubtless, 
because  he  never  made  a  mistake.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  in  the  first  editions  of  <  Marion  de 
Ix>rme,'  in  the  Brst  act,  M.  Victor  Hugo  placed 
the  following  hemistich  in  the  mouth  of  Savernj : 
— **  C'est  du  Segrais  tout  pur,"  while  now,  at 
the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais,  Saverny  says,  "C'est  da 
Racan  tout  pur  "?    Hie  explaoation,  according  to 


the  FigarOf  is,  that  some  one  mast  have  remaiked 
to  M.  Hugo  that  Segrais,  bom  in  1624,  could  not 
have  published  anything  in  1638,  the  date  of  the 
story  of  *  Marion  de  Lorme  ;'  and  that  for  once 
the  great  poet  has  condescended  to  correction. 

The  Spanish  Academy  is  about  to  issue  two 
works  of  importance,  one  '  El  Acta  de  la  Junta 
Ordinaria,'  to  contain  an  address  read  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
by  Don  Antonio  Maria  Segovia,  a  s|>eech  by  the 
Marques  de  Molins,  a  translation  of  the  third 
canto  of  *()s  Lusiadas'  of  Camoens,  by  the 
Conde  de  Cheste,  an  extended  study  upon  His- 
pano- Portuguese  Literature,  by  Seflor  Cueto»  and 
a  critical  examination  of  the  Cantigas  of  King 
Alfonso  el  Sabio,  by  Don  Juan  Valera.  The 
second  volume  promised  has  for  title  '  Roma,'  by 
the  late  Don  Severo  Catalina.  This  work  upon 
Rome  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  '*will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  antiquarian,  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  the  artist,  the  historian,  the  politician,  and 
the  Catholic,"  so  says  Sefior  Catalina's  biographer, 
Senor  Cutanda. 

Mr.  W.  Davies  is  preparing  a  book  which,  if 
well  done,  should  prove  not  only  interesting,  bat 
valuable.  It  is  called  '  The  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Tiber,  from  its  Mouth  to  its  Source,*  and  it  will 
be  accompanied  by  several  woodcuts  and  a  map. 
The  course  of  the  Tiber  has  never  been  completely 
explored,  and  Mr.  Davies  believes  no  account 
has  been  given  of  it  in  its  entirety  either  in  Italian 
or  English.  Mr.  Davies  has  tracked  the  stream 
in  company  with  Mr.  C.  Hemans,  and  in  his  Pre- 
face the  author  says  :  — **  We  were  both  of  as 
familiar  with  a  good  part  of  the  river  previously 
to  the  journey  here  described,  yet  on  this  occasion 
we  conscientiously  made  the  whole  tour  of  it, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  two  artist  friends,  both  of  whom  lent 
the  aid  of  their  pencils  to  illustrate  our  progress. 
....  The  pictures  given  from  local  historians 
of  the  medieval  condition  of  some  of  the  Tiberine 
towns  and  country,  I  believe,  will  be  new  to  most 
English  readers.  The  chapter  upon  the  Popular 
Songs  of  Central  Italy  will  also  probably  afford 
an  insight  into  a  quite  fresh  field  of  literature,  as 
I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  been  brought 
forward  before  in  the  English  language." 

Before  the  war,  America  received  in  thought 
from  Europe  more  than  she  gave ;  the  gain  is  now 
the  other  way.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  note  that 
the  continuance  of  our  knental  leadership  of  the 
English  race  seems  to  depend  on  that  of  an  injas^ 
tice  to  our  writers.  However  unfair  may  be  the 
absence  of  copyright  with  America,  the  recogni- 
tion of  it  would  be  a  crashing  blow  to  oar  intel- 
lectual supremacy,  London  and  Edinburgh,  oar 
only  publishing  cities,  cf  uld  not  long  hold  their 
own  in  America  against  the  free  competition  of 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  of  every  village  in 
the  States,  indeed,  for  there  are  signs  that  Ame* 
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rica  will  possess  that  which  has  been  wanting  in 
England  since  the  Revolution — a  literature  of  the 
land,  wholly  free  from  the  centralizing  influence 
of  great  towns.  For  the  present,  no  American 
poet,  no  philosopher,  can  stand  against  the  com- 
petition of  ''all  Tennyson  for  fifty  cents,*'  and 
Mill  for  the  price  of  ink  and  paper.  As  long  as 
there  is  no  copyright,  London  and  Edinburgh 
write  for  America,  without,  indeed,  being  paid  for 
it  in  money,  but  not  without  helping  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  race.  Copyright,  however  just, 
however  necessary,  however  certain,  will  reduce 
London  from  the  rank  of  capital  of  a  world-wide 
England  to  that  of  capital   of  Great  Britain.— 

We  have  lately  seen  a  manuscript  book  of  pray- 
ers which  belonged  to  John  Evelyn.  The  hand- 
writing, which  is  as  clear  as  print,  is  that  of  Rich- 
ard Hoare,  whom  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  mentions 
as  "  My  servant,  Ri.  Hoare,  an  incomparable 
•writer  of  several  hands.'*  The  title  is,  *  Officium 
Sanctae  &  Individuse  Trinitatis ;  or  Privat  Deuo- 
tions  and  Offices,  composed  and  collected  by  John 
Evel3rn,  for  his  Annuall  and  Quotidian  Use,  with 
Calendar  Table,  &c.*  The  date  is  1650.  The 
book  is  bound  in  old  crimson  morocco,  with  John 
Evelyn's  crest  and  monogram  on  the  back,  and 
on  the  eight  corners  of  the  sides  of  the  binding. 
The  iPrayers  were  composed  by  Evelyn,  and  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Godolphin,  his  **  most  excellent 
and  estimable  friend."  At  the  bottom  of  the  title 
are  a  motto  and  device,  in  his  autograph.  On 
the  first  fly-leaf  is  written,  in  his  handwriting, 
"  Remember  with  what  importunity  you  desired 
this  Booke  of  your  Friend,  Remember  me  for  it 
in  your  prayers  ;'*  then  follows,  **  An  Act  of  Love  : 
when  y*  spirit  *s  sad."  '*  Breathings :"  "An  Act 
of  Remorse  vpon  a  deepe  consideration  of  my 
sinns,*'  seven  pages  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
are  a  Morning  and  an  Evening  Prayer,  filling  ten 
pages,  all  in  his  autograph.  Throughout  the 
book  are  MS.  emendations  by  Mrs.  Godolphin : 
those  on  pages  188,  288-90,  are  curious,  as  relat- 
iog  to  the  duties  of  a  wife  towards  her  husband. 
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The  Cause  of  Bad  Weather. — A  question 
often  asked  :  Why  is  the  weather  good  or  bad  ? 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Mil- 
hoD%  of  people  %rould  be  glad  if  it  could  be  an- 
swered ;  bat  meteorologists  tell  us  that  nothing 
is  more  difficult  to  make  out  than  the  laws  of 
wind,  rain,  and  sunshine.  A  learned  American 
doctor  has  undertaken  to  clear  up  the  mystery, 
and  he  states  in  a  scientific  periodical,  that  bad 
weather  at  least  is  occasioned  by  planetary  influ- 
ence. He  cites  a  long  list  of  famines  and  meteoro- 
fegical  casualties,  and  shows  that  they  took  place 
vben  the  two  large  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
were  nearest  to  the  sun.    It  is  allowed  that  the 


moon  when  nearest  the  earth  makes  earthquakes 
frequent,  and  that  she  exerts  great  influence  in 
producing  the  tides ;  and  so  the  doctor  says :  **  I 
charge  the  malign  cosmical  influences  of  continued 
bad  weather,  and  extraordinary  vicissitudes,  ex- 
cessive cold,  excessive  heat,  and  other  malign 
meteorological  inharmonies  that  destroy  the  crops 
and  fruits,  and  inaugurate  blights,  famines,  and 
epidemics,  to  periodical  excess  of  planetary  attrac- 
tion.** But  he  takes  care  to  add  that  he  does  not 
mean  planetary  influence  in  the  degraded  sense  in 
which  it  was  understood  by  the  old  astrologers. 

Stone  Walls  and  the  Atmosphere. — Dr. 
Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester,  having  observed 
that  stone  walls  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  town, 
much  exposed  to  rain,  are  the  most  liable  to 
decay,  and  believing  the  acid  in  the  air  to  be  the 
occasion  of  the  decay,  has  made  experiments  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  resistance  to 
acids  of  different  kinds  of  stone.  Lumps  of  stone, 
one  inch  cube,  were  soaked  in  acid  solutions,  for 
different  periods  of  time,  and  were  then  tested  by 
the  fall  of  a  hammer,  the  number  of  blows  being 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  resistance.  Some  of 
the  specimens  gave  way  at  once  and  crumbled  into 
sand;  others  resisted  long;  and  some  siliceous 
stones  had  scarcely  been  affected  by  the  acids. 
These  trials  are  preliminary  to  an  extended  series, 
in  which  Dr.  Angus  Smith  hopes  to  discover  the 
kinds  of  stone  that  can  be  depended  on  to  resist 
for  the  longest  time  the  destructive  effects  of  a 
town  atmosphere. 

Wrought-Iron  Rah^. — ^"ITie  question  as  to 
the  strength  of  wrought-iron,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  structure  of  the  metal  by  wear  and 
tear,  is  one  that  has  been  much  discussed  since 
railways  came  into  operation,  and  is  not  yet  set- 
tled. Experiments  made  recently  in  France  gave 
results  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  A  wrought- 
iron  axle,  two-and-a-half  inches  diameter,  was 
twisted  10,800  times,  and  subjected  to  32,400 
shocks  without  changing  the  texture  of  the  iron. 
Another,  after  129,000  twists,  showed  no  alteration 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  examined  by  a  micro- 
scope, was  found  to  be  a  mass  of  fibres  resem- 
bling a  bundle  of  fine  wires.  And  so  it  went  on, 
the  change  in  the  structure  of  the  iron  becoming 
more  and  more  marked  the  more  (he  iron  was 
twisted.  In  the  concluding  experiment,  the  axle 
went  through  ten  months  of  twisting,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  turns,  and 
was  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  and  had 
completely  lost  the  appearance  of  wrought-iron. 
This  confirms  what  has  been  often  demonstrated, 
that,  after  long  use,  iron  becomes  unsafe. 

An  Improved  Furnace.— A  firm,  Whelpley 
&  Storer,  at  Boston,  have  invented  a  puddling  fur- 
nace which  bums  pulverized  fuel,  producing  a 
fiame  of  intense  quidity,  and  Mrith  such  complete 
combustion  that  no  smoke,  nothing  but  a  doud 
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of  fine  white  ashes,  escapes  from  the  chimney. 
With  some  modifications  a  furnace  of  this  kind 
has  been  used  at  one  of  the  monster  slaughter- 
houses  in  Chicago,  where  thousands  of  pigs  are 
every  year  converted  into  pork,  for  the  consump- 
tion and  deodorization  of  refuse  animal  matter. 
Formerly  the  establishment  paid  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  day  for  the  carting  away  of  the  refuse. 
Now,  a  portion  is  burnt  in  the  furnace,  and  the 
remainder  is  dried,  deodorized,  and  converted  in- 
to a  valuable  fertilizer,  by  means  of  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  a  small  admixture  of  pulverized 
coke  or  coal.  So  effectual  is  the  process  that, 
however  offensive  the  refuse,  not  the  slightest 
"  cffluvious  odor"  is  perceptible;  and  as  a  ton  of 
the  fertilizer,  worth  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dol- 
lars, can  be  produced  in  an  hour,  the  profit  is 
worth  consideration.  Of  course  the  result  de- 
pends on  proper  construction  of  the  furnace ;  but 
from  the  foregoing  description,  it  would  appear 
easy  to  carry  on  without  offence  certain  trades 
which  are  now  nuisances,  and  with  the  greater 
certainty  because  vapors  and  exhalations  from  all 
parts  of  the  works  may  be  led  to  the  furnace  and 
there  rendered  harmless. 

Electro-Tinning.— There  is  nothing  like  a 
name.  The  Electro-stannus  Company  which  has 
been  formed  at  Birmingham  would,  perhaps,  not 
have  attracted  attention  if  called  the  Electro-tin- 
ning Company.  A  little  mystery  provokes  curi- 
osity ;  but  the  Company  nevertheless  undertake 
to  do  work  meritorious  of  its  kind.  They  dip  old 
dish-covers  and  shabby  tin  things  of  all  sorts  in- 
to a  bath,  and  they  (that  is,  the  utensils,  not  the 
Company)  come  out  looking  bright  and  beautiful, 
and  equal  to  new.  Other  things  besides  tin  can  be 
treated  by  the  same  process,  with  equal  effect.  For 
example :  light  steel  toys,  harness-fittings,  spurs, 
springs  for  upholsterers,  bedsteads,  gas  fittings, 
locks,  keys,  hinges ;  in  short,  any  metallic  article 
may  be  made  bright  as  silver  by  a  dip  into  the  Com- 
pany's wonderful  bath.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  applications  of  such  a  process  are  almost 
unlimited ;  while  it  may  prove  useful  for  scienti- 
fic purposes,  and  for  the  protection  or  beautifying 
of  some  parts  of  philosophical  apparatus.  It  may 
also  be  abused,  as  other  good  things  are,  and  deal- 
ers in  sham  half-crowns  may  turn  it  to  profit. 
To  insure  a  perfect  result,  whatever  is  dipped  must 
first  be  made  "chemically  clean"  by  proper  wash- 
ing ;  but  once  bright,  the  articles,  to  quote  the 
Company's  words,  **  possess  entire  freedom  from 
oxidation,"  which  means  that  they  won't  become 
rusty.  If  this  be  an  absolute  fact,  the  invention 
and  the  application  are  the  more  valuable. 

Explosives. — The  committee  appointed  by  the 
British  War  Office  to  investigate  the  question  of 
gun-cotton  and  torpedoes  have  made  experiments 
in  the  British  Channel  with  important  results. 
They  have  ascertained  that  gun-cotton,  thou^ 
saturated  with  water,  can  be  exploded  l^  electri* 


city  with  a  detonating  fuse,  and  with  but  little 
loss  of  power :  that  nitrated  gun-cotton  is  some- 
what more  powerful  than  the  ordinary  kind :  that 
picric  powder  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  gun- 
cotton  in  explosive  power,  and  that  gun-cotton 
and  picric  powder  are  far  superior  to  gunpowder. 

Australian  Explorations. — ^The  completion 
of  the  telegraph,  and  establishment  of  a  thorough- 
fare all  across  Australia  from  north  to  south,  in- 
spire the  colonists  with  a  desire  to  explore  the 
western  half  of  the  country.  Of  that  half  scarce- 
ly any  thing  is  known ;  and  two  expeditions  have 
been  organized  to  start  from  Adebdde,  travel  up 
the  central  line  for  a  certain  distance,  when  one 
of  the  two  will  turn  south-west  and  make  for 
Perth,  the  port  of  Western  Australia.  The  other 
party  will  push  on  two  degrees  farther  to  the 
north ;  then  diverge  to  the  north 'West,  through  an 
entirely  unknown  country,  whence  a  course  will 
be  laid  also  for  Perth.  In  addition  to  drays  and , 
horses,  these  parties  are  provided  with  camels 
and  Afghan  drivers ;  and  Uiey  expect  to  accom- 
plish their  task  in  about  eight  months.  We  may 
therefore  anticipate  that  by  next  autumn  large 
additions  will  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  Australia.  Hitherto,  the  colonists  have  been 
well  rewarded  for  their  endeavors,  for  they  have 
discovered  broad  and  fertile  regions,  and  have 
proved  that  the  interior  is  not  a  desert,  as  was  for 
so  many  years  imagined. 

Plants  as  Weather-Guides. — It  is  well 
known  that  certain  plants  are  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  their  behavior, 
the  opening  and  closing  of  their  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, etc.,  serve  as  natural  barometers  to  indicate 
the  coming  weather.  A  Prussian  horticulturist 
— Mr.  Hanneman,  of  Proskau — gives  the  signs  he 
has  found  reliable  with  respect  to  the  following 
plants.  The  small  bindweed  (Convolvulus  arven- 
sis)  and  the  corn  pimpernel  or  poor  man's  wea^ 
therglass  ( Anagallis  arvensis)  expand  their  flowers 
at  the  approach  of  wet  weather,  whilst  on  'the 
other  hand  the  different  varieties  of  clover  con- 
tract their  leaves  before  rain.  If  fine  bright  wea- 
ther is  in  prospect,  the  leaves  of  the  chickweed 
(Stellaria  media)  unfold  and  its  flowers  remain 
awake  and  erect  until  mid-day.  When  the  plant 
droops  and  its  flowers  do  not  expand,  rain  may 
be  expected.  The  half-opening  of  the  flowers  is  a 
sign  that  the  wet  will  not  last  long.  The  Burnet 
saxifrage  (Pimpinella  saxifraga)  indicates  the  coin- 
ing weather  in  the  same  manner.  As  to  the  small 
Cape  marigold,  (Calendula  pluvialis,)  should  it 
open  at  six  or  seven  A.M.  and  not  dose  till  four 
P.M.,  we  may  reckon  on  settled  weather ;  if  the 
flower  continues  sleeping  alter  seven,  it  betokens 
rains.  In  the  case  of  the  com  and  common  sow 
thistle,  (Sonchus  arvensis  and  oleraceus, )  the  noo- 
closing  of  the  flower-heads  warns  us  that  it  will 
rain  next  day ;  whilst  the  closing  of  them  denotes 
fineweatlier.    Respecting  the  weather  indications 
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of  bladder-ketmir,  (Hibiscus  trionum,)  the  stem- 
less  ground  thistle,  (Carduus  acaulis,)  marsh  mari- 
gold, (Caltha  palustris,)  creeping  crowfoot,  (Ra- 
nunculus repens,)  wood  sorrel,  (Oxalis  acetosella,) 
and  other  species  of  the  Oxalis  genus,  rain  may 
confidently  be  expected  when  the  flowers  of  the 
first  do  not  open,  when  the  calyx  of  the  second 
dose,  and  when  the  rest  .fold  their  leaves.  We 
may  also  look  for  wet  weather  if  the  leaves  of  the 
whitlow  grass  (Draba  verna)  droop,  and  lady's 
bedstraw  (Galium  verum)  becomes  inflated  and 
gives  out  a  strong  odor.  Finally  the  approach  of 
rain  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  wood 
anemone  (Anemone  ranunculoides)  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  fiowers,  and  in  that  of  the  windflower 
(Anemone  nemorosa)  by  their  drooping. 
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^      Ancient  Greece  and  MsDiiEVAL  Italy. — 
As  the  Greek  nation  was  the  first  which  developed 
for  itself  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  civili- 
satioiiy  Greece  and  the   Greek  colonies  naturally 
formed  the  whole  extent  of  their  own  civilised 
world.    Other  nations  were  simply  outside  bar- 
barians.    In  the  best  days  of  Greece  the  interfe- 
rence of  a  foreign  power  in  her  internal  quarrels 
would  have  seemed  as  if  the  sovereign  of  Morocco 
or  China  should  claim  the  presidency  of  a  modern 
European    congress.       In    later    times    indeed 
Sparta  and  Thebes  and  Athens,  each  in  turn, 
found  it  convenient  to  contract  political  alliance 
with  the  Great  King  at  Ekbatana,  or  with  their 
more  dangerous  neighbor  at  Pella.     But  the  Mede 
always  remained  a  purely  external  enemy  or  a 
purely  external  paymaster ;   the  Macedonian  had 
himself  to  become  a  Greek  before  his  turn  came 
to  be  the  dominant  power  of  Greece.    But  in 
mediseval  Italy  the  case  was  widely  different.  She 
affected,  indeed,  to  apply  the  name  barbarian  to 
all  nations  beyond  her  mountain  bulwark.     Nor 
did  the  assumption  want  some  show  of  justification 
in  her  palpable  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  in  refine- 
ment, in  literature,  in  many  branches   of  art; 
above  all,  in  political  knowledge  and  progress. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  impossible  to 
place  mediaeval  Italy  so  far  above  contemporary 
France  or  Spain  or  Germany,  as  ancient  Greece 
stood  above  the  rest  of  her  contemporary  world. 
An  the  states  of  Western  Christendom  were  frag- 
ments of  a  single  Empire,  whose  -laws  and  lan- 
guage and  general  civilisation  had  left  traces  among 
Aem  alL     A  common  religion,  too,  nnited  them 
against  the  paynim  of  Cordova  or  Bagdad,  too 
often  against  the  schismatic  who  filled  the  throne 
of  Constantine.    Italy  for  ages  saw  the  lawful  sue 
oessor  of  her  Kings  and  Caesars  in  a  Barbarian  of 
the  race  most  alien  to  her  feelings  and  language. 
Most  of  her  highest  nobility  drew  their  origin 
from  the  same  foreign  stock.    No  wonder  then  if 
nations  less  alien  to  her  tongue  and  manners 
played  a  part  in  her  internal  politics  which  differ- 


ed widely  from  any  interference  of  barbarians  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece.     Italian  parlies  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  German   watchwords  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin,  and  fought  under  the  standards  of 
Angevin,   Provengal,   and   Aragonese  invaders. 
Florence  looked  to  France — lily  to  lily — ^as  her 
natural  ally  and  her  chosen    protector.     Sicily 
sought  for  her  deliverer  from  French  oppression 
in  the  rival  power  of  a  Spanish  King.     French 
and  Spanish  princes  had  been  so  often  welcomed 
into  Italy,  they  had  so  often  filled  Italian  thrones 
and  guided   Italian  politics,  that  men  perhaps 
hardly  understood  the  change  or  foresaw  the  con- 
sequences, when   for  the  first  time  a  King  of 
France  entered  Italy  in  arms  as  the  claimant  of 
an    Italian   kingdom.     Gradually,  but  only  gra- 
dually, the   strife  which  had  once  been  a  mere 
disputed  succession  between  an  Angevin  and  an 
Aragonese  pretender  grew  into  a  strife  between 
the  mightiest  potentates  of  the  West  for  the  mas- 
tery of  Italy  and  of  Europe. — From  **  Historical 
JEssays,**  Second  Scries,  by  Edward  A,  Freeman, 
M,A. 

SONG  OF   THE  SEASONS. 

Gaunt  Winter  flinging  flakes  of  snow, 

Deep  burdening  field  and  wood  and  hill ; 

Dim  daySf  dark  nights,  slow  trailing  fogs, 

And  bleakened  air  severe  and  chill, 
And  swift  the  seasons  circling  run — 
And  still  they  change  till  all  is  done. 

Young  Spring  with  promise  in  her  eyes, 
And  fragrant  breath  from  dewy  mouth. 
And  magic  touches  for  the  nooks 
Of  budding  flowers  vrhen  winc^  south. 
And  swift  the  seasons  circling  run — 
And  so  they  change  till  all  is  done. 

Then  Summer  stands  erect  and  tall. 
With  early  sunrise  for  the  lawn, 
Thick  foliaged  woods  and  glittering  seas. 
And  loud  bird  chirpings  in  the  dawn. 

And  swift  the  seasons  circling  run — 

And  so  they  change  till  all  is  done. 

Brown  Autumn,  quiet  with  ripe  fruits. 

And  haggards  stacked  with  harvest  gold. 

And  fiery  flushes  for  the  leaves, 

Antf  silent  cloud-skies  soft  outrolled. 
And  so  the  seasons  circling  run — 
And  still  they  change  till  all  is  done 

Swift  speeds  our  Life  from  less  to  more.  ' 

The  child,  the  man,  the  work,  the  rest. 

The  sobering  mind,  the  ripening  soul, 

Till  yonder  all  is  bright  and  blest. 
For  so  the  seasons  circling  run — 
And  swift  they  change  till  all  is  done. 

Yes,  yonder — if  indeed  the  orb 

Of  life  revolves  round  central  Light, 

For  ever  true  to  central  force 

And  steadfiut,  come  the  balm  or  blight. 

And  so  indeed  the  seasons  run— 

And  last  is  best  when  all  is  done. 

The  Philosophy  of  Love.— Novels  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  authors*  know- 
ledge of  human  nature ;  a  supposition  to  whidi 
there  is  the  trifling  objection  that  very  few  novelists 
know  anything  of  human  nature,  and  that  at  most 
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they  are  familiar  with  particular  instances  and  not 
with  general  principles.  They  of  course  go  upon 
the  general  assumption  that  their  hero  and  heroine 
are  to  be  as  attractive  as  possible ;  and  they  lay 
particular  stress  ujx)n  the  merit  most  easily  de- 
scribed—that of  personal  beauty.  Jane  Eyre  for 
a  time  set  the  fashion  of  ugly  heroines,  but  we 
have  long  since  reverted  to  the  old  system.  Ac- 
cordingly an  exaggerated  estimate  is  placed  upon 
the-  charms  of  beauty  and  upon  the  amiable 
qualities  of  mind  and  person  which  form  part  of 
the  ordinary  ideal  of  feminine  merit.  The  error 
involved  in  this  doctrine  is  that  it  lays  far  too 
much  stress  on  the  objective  as  distinguished  from 
the  subjective  causes  of  falling  in  love.  It  assumes 
that  the  passion  is  determined  by  the  external  ra- 
ther than  by  the  internal  impulses ;  that  a  person 
falls  in  love  because  an  attractive  object  is  present- 
ed to  him  or  her,  and  not  because  he  or  she  is 
prepared  for  a  passion  of  some  kind.  When  the 
true  principle  is  firmly  grasped,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  most  successful  match-makers  must  be  those 
who  adopt  a  different  line  of  attack.  Amongst 
the  passions,  for  example,  which  go  to  form  the 
aggregate  is  the  desire  for  sympathy.  Suppose, 
then,  that  a  young  gentleman  has  a  taste  for  poli- 
tical economy  or  pigeon- shooting.  He  may  be 
assailed  more  effectively  by  a  plain  young  woman 
who  will  submit  to  hear  him  lecturing  on  the 
theory  of  rent  and  the  incidence  of  taxation,  or  who 
will  applaud  his  successful  slaughter  of  birds,  than 
by  the  most  beautiful  girl  who  will  not  condescend 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  pursuits.  The  great  art 
of  flattery  provides  the  most  efficient  instruments 
for  bringing  down  game  of  this  kind.  A  clever 
man  often  prefers  a  fool  to  a  clever  woman,  be- 
cause the  fool  has  the  one  talent  of  listening,  and 
the  clever  woman  may  have  the  vanity  to  keep 
opinions  of  her  own.  The  brilliant  man  of  fashion 
is  attracted  by  the  apparently  uninteresting  old 
maid,  because  nothing  is  more  flattering  than  that 
humble  adoration  which  other  women  are  too 
proud  to  bestow.  Almost  all  cases  of  perverse 
matches  may  be  explained  after  the  eveot  by  the 
skill  or  the  accidental  felicity  with  which  a  com- 
merce of  reciprocal  flattery  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Once  put  two  people  in  that  relation,  and  all  the 
associated  emotions  may  easily  be  introduced. 
It  is  as  easy  to  produce  an  cesthetic  admiration 
by  working  upon  the  desire  for  sympathy  as  to 
proceed  in  the  inverse  method ;  and  the  assump- 
tion that  we  should  always  begin  with  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  natural  beginning  is  the  cause 
of  half  our  perplexities.  But  though  these  seem 
to  be  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  we  admit 
that  its  complexity  baffies  all  attempts  at  a  syste- 
matic deduction  of  its  remoter  doctrines.  Luckily 
or  otherwise,  some  people  have  developed  so 
much  practical  skill  in  applying  the  most  cffidcnt 
methods  that  a  philosophy  of  the  art  seems  to 
be  superfluous  as  well  as  chimericaL — Saturday 


American  Humor.— We  are  indined  to  think 
American  humor  the  most  genuine  in  the  world. 
Its  chief  characteristic  is  undoubtedly  tremendou. 
power  in  exaggeration  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
innocent  air  of  truth.  As  an  instance  of  this  in- 
imitable exaggeration,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  war  story  which  tells  how  a  showman,  from 
his  constant  travelling  about,  had  his  name  enroll- 
ed in  thousands  of  places,  and  was  actually  draft- 
ed in  so  many  hundred  spots,  that  he  formed  him- 
self into  a  brigade,  held  a  brigade  meeting,  and 
elected  himself  brigadier-general  by  'acclamation. 
Take,  too,  the  story  of  the  steamer  on  the  Missis- 
sippi that  sailed  from  Baton  Rouge  for  New  Or- 
leans, a  long  way  down  the  river,  and  went  so 
slow  that,  after  two  days'  steaming,  she  found 
herself  ten  miles  higher  up  the  stream  than  when 
she  started  !  This  species  of  humor  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  West.  It  was  in  New  England  that 
the  fog  was  so  thick,  that  a  man  engaged  in  shing- 
ling a  roof  shingled  a  hundred  yards  right  out  on 
to  the  fog  before  he  found  his  mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  underlying  the  love  for  gen- 
eral ideas,  and  for  that  exaggeration  of  speech 
that  naturally  follows  it,  there  is  in  Americans  a 
deep  stratum  of  shrewd  common-sense,  that  con- 
tinually breaks  out  as  a  check  upon  bunkum  in  all 
its  shapes,  and  has  itself  created  the  ludicrous 
ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  bunkum,  spread- 
eagleism,  and  highfalutin.  America,  it  must  be 
remembered,  changes  so  fast,  that  general  state- 
ments as  to  American  literature  and  thought  that 
might  have  been  true  a  few  years  since,  are  not 
true  now.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  thoroughly 
American  man  that  America  has  ihown  to  the 
world.  Everything  about  him — from  his  dress 
to  the  attributes  of  his  mind,  from  his  appear- 
ance to  his  jokes  and  stories,  —  was  essen- 
tially American  and  of  the  latest  type.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  have  been  impossible  thirty  years  ago.  But 
Mr.  Bret  Harte*s  miners  seem  to  belong  taaqew 
race,  which  knows  not  even  Lincoln.  They  are 
Far- Western,  —  Lincoln  was  a  Central-valley 
American.  The  men  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
seem  all  alike.  Lincoln  and  Parson  Brownlow 
are  two  representative  heads.  The  hollow  cheek, 
sunken  eye,  large  nose,  high  forehead,  square 
chin,  jet  hair,  arc  alike  in  all  the  men  of  Southern 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  of  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  These  mea  have  not 
square  jaws  for  nothing.  When  Parson  Brown- 
low  was  asked  if  he  was  coming  out  as  a  democrat, 
his  answer  was,  **  When  I  join  Democracy  the 
Pope  of  Rome  will  join  the  Methodist  Churcii." 
That  there  was  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  Lincoln's 
disposition  is  well  known;  that  it  is  general 
among  Americans  is  a  less  accepted  theory,  but 
not  the  less  true.  It  runs  through  all  their  humor, 
and  seems  to  extend  to  California,  for  there  is 
pathos  even  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  jests.  Down- 
rightness,  melancholy,  and  odd  expression,  all 
color  American  bomor,  and  distinguish  it  from 
lluit  of  other  wmk\AtA,^Tht  Athifutum. 
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also  in  South  Africa  Among  the  Hotten- 
tots, he  who  had  anything  to  divide  would 
give  till  he  had  but  a  morsel  left,  and 
though  their  food  were  hardly  enough  for 
themselves,  they  would  call  passers-by  to 
partake.  The  thrifty  Hollanders  showed 
suqprise  at  the  black  men's  freehanded- 
ness,  but  their  explanation  was  simple  and 
conclusive,  "  Dit  is  Hottentots  Manier," 
"  Tis  Hottentots'  fashion."  Or  again,  it 
seems  to  us  a  gentle  touch  in  the  old  Ger- 
man poem,  where  Crimhilt's  rose-garden 
was  fenced  in  with  a  single  silken  thread : 

*'  Sie  het  ein  anger  weite,  mit  rosen  wol  bekleit 
Darumb  so  gieng  ein  maure,  ein  seiden  faden 
fein." 

Can  modem  days  show  any  land  so  honest 
that  such  slight  fence  can  keep  the  garden 
against  thieves?  Yes,  among  the  rude 
Juris  of  South  America,  Martius  the  Bava- 
rian traveller  saw  gaps  in  the  hedges  round 
the  fields  mended  with  a  single  cotton 
thread,  and  the  same  slight  barrier  in  times 
past  served  to  hedge  in  the  crops  of  the 
natives  of  Cumana.* 

In  comparing  savage  with  civilized  life, 
so  as  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  our  modem 
ethics  back  into  long-past  savage  times,  an 
important  principle  comes  clearly  into 
view,  which  it  is  well  to  consider  first  in 
these  inquiries.  It  appears  that  in  a  large 
measure  the  differences  between  the  moral 
rules  of  lower  and  higher  races  may  de- 
pend less  on  abstract  ethical  ideas  than  on 
the  unlike  conditions  of  life  among  savages 
and  civilized  men.  To  exemplify  this,  let 
us  observe  how  people  at  different  stages 
of  culture  have  dealt  with  the  aged  in  their 
last  infirmity. 

On  the  whole,  the  lower  races  maintain 
their  old  folks  after  they  have  fallen  into 
useless  imbecility,  treating  them  with  re- 
spectful and  even  tender  considerateness, 
and  among  many  tribes  continuing  this 
care  till  death.  Among  many  tribes,  how- 
ever, filial  kindness  breaks  down  earlier. 
Such  care  of  the  incurably  infirm  seems 
too  burdensome  under  the  hand-to-mouth 
conditions  of  the  rudest  savagery,  and  it  is 
judged  best  on  all  hands  to  give  up  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  preserve  a  useless  and 


*  In  a  country  where  theft  is  so  unusual,  the 
habit  of  leaving  doors  open  or  only  fastened  with 
a  thread,  seems  to  show  that  the  thread-fence  is  a 
mere  sign  to  warn  off  intruders  ;  beyond  this,  how- 
ever, we  hear  of  the  notion  that  anyone  who  breaks 
such  a  fence  will  soon  die,  an  idea  also  known  to 
African  magic 


suffering  life.  Thus  South  American  forest 
tribes  had  brought  themselves  to  reckon 
the  killing  of  the  sick  and  aged  a  family 
duty,  and  in  some  cases  they  simply  ate 
them.  We  realize  the  situation  fairly 
among  nomade  hunting  tribes,  where  the 
strain  of  actual  necessity  is  irresistible.  The 
clan  must  move  in  quest  of  game,  the  poor 
failing  creature  cannot  keep  up  in  the 
march,  the  hunters  and  the  heavy  laden 
women  cannot  carry  him,  he  must  be  left 
behind.  Many  a  traveller  has  beheld  in 
the  desert  such  heartrending  scenes  as  Cat- 
lin  saw  when  he  said  farewell  to  the  white- 
haired  old  Puncah  chieftain,  all  but  blind, 
and  shrunk  to  skin  and  boQe,  crouched 
shivering  by  a  few  buming  sticks,  for  his 
shelter  a  buffalo  hide  set  up  on  crotches, 
for  his  food  a  dish  of  water  and  a  few  half 
picked  bones.  This  poor  old  warrior  was 
abandoned  by  his  own  wish,  when  his  tribe 
started  for  new  hunting-grounds,  even  as 
years  before,  he  said,  he  had  left  his  own 
father  to  die,  when  he  was  no  longer  good 
for  anything.  It  appears  from  classic  re- 
cords, that  various  barbaric  peoples  in 
Asia  and  Europe  kept  up  the  savage  prac- 
tice within  historical  times.  Such  were  the 
Massagets,  of  whom  Herodotus  relates 
that  when  a  man  is  extremely  old,  his  as- 
sembled relations  slay  him  and  boil  him 
with  other  meat  for  a  feast,  holding  this 
the  happiest  kind  of  death ;  or  the  Sardi- 
nians, whose  law,  according  to  ^Elian,  was 
for  the  sons  to  kill  with  clubs  their  aged 
fathers,  and  bury  them,  considering  it 
shameful  to  live  on  in  bodily  decrepitude. 
When  a  nation  settled  in  the  agricultural 
state  has  reached  a  moderate  degree  of 
wealth  and  comfort,  there  is  no  longer  the 
excuse  of  necessity  to  justify  slaying  of  the 
aged.  Yet  the  practice  may  still  go  on, 
partly  from  the  humane  intent  of  putting 
an  end  to  lingering  misery,  but  perhaps 
more  through  survival  of  a  custom  inherited 
from  harder  and  ruder  times.  This  is  well 
marked  among  our  Aryan  race.  Slavonic 
nations  continued  even  after  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  to  put  the  aged  and  in- 
firm to  death,  while  among  the  Wends  it 
is  asserted  that  there  was  practised,  as 
among  the  Massagetae,  the  hideous  rite 
of  cooking  and  eating  them.  Old  Scandi- 
navian tradition  tells  of  the  wom-out  war- 
riors setting  out  for  Walhalla  by  leaping 
from  the  dtternis  stapi  or  "  fami'y  rock ;" 
while  in  Sweden  up  to  a.d.  1600  there  were 
still  kept  in  churches  certain  clumsy  ancient 
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dubs,  known  as  atta-klubbor^  or  "  family 
clubs,"  wherewith  in  old  days  the  aged  and 
hopelessly  sick  were  solemnly  killed  by 
their  kinsfolk.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  quaint- 
ly moralized  survival  of  this  barbaric  me- 
mory that  in  several  villages  of  Silesia  and 
Saxony  there  hangs  at  the  town-gate  a  club 
with  the  inscription  : — 

**Who  to  his  children  gives  his  bread, 
Andhimself  so  suffers  need, 
With  this  club  be  he  smitten  dead." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  we 
have  in  England  also  this  warning  against 
King  Lear's  folly.  Mr.  Walter  White,  in 
his  "All  Round  the  Wrekin,"  mentions 
that  over  the  door  of  an  old  almshouse  at 
Leominster  is  an  effigy  of  a  man  standing 
open-mouthed,  and  bearing  an  axe,  with 
the  following  inscription : — 

"He  that  gives  away  all  before  he  is  Dead, 
Let  'em  take  this  Hatchet  and  knock  him  on 
y«   Head." 

The  irony  of  setting  such  a  moral  over  the 
poor  old  almsfolk  is  somewhat  cruel,  yet 
after  all  it  shows  the  change  between  the 
realities  of  savage  and  civilized  life.  So 
in  German  custom,  the  transition  from  the 
hard  old  barbarism  to  gentler  manners 
was  really  made  many  an  age  earlier ; 
when  the  infirm  old  house-father  divided 
his  substance  among  his  children,  he  sat 
henceforth  well  cared  for  and  warm  in  the 
"  cat's  place  "  by  the  hearth,  till  the  end 
came.  With  advancing  civilization  there 
arose  a  growing  feeling  of  a  sacredness  of 
life  even  apart  from  its  use  and  pleasure. 
After  age-long  trial,  the  old  short  way  out 
of  suffering  and  discomfort  was  given  up. 
It  is  curious  that  the  advocates  of  "  eutha- 
nasia "  who  have  lately  appeared  among 
us,  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  (though  they 
have  been  effectively  reminded  of  it  since) 
that  they  were  proposing  to  bring  back 
into  use,  with  modern  refinements  indeed, 
the  very  "  cure  for  incurables  "  which  be- 
longed to  ancient  savagery,  but  which 
has  been  so  consistently  rejected  by  mo- 
dem civilization,  that  not  one  European 
in  ten  knows  that  it  prevailed  among  his 
forefathers. 

From  this  series  of  facts,  moreover,  it 
appears  that  mankind  at  different  stages 
of  culture  differ  utterly  as  to  the  morality 
of  suicide  and  "  euthanasian  "  homicide. 
Nor  are  such  differences  at  all  unusual  in 
the  moral  standards  of  the  world.  If  it 
be  asked,  What  is  morality  ?  it  is  a  fair 


answer,  That  those  who  brought  the  word 
into  use  meant  what  they  said;  ethics  or 
morals  imply  a  man's  conformity  to  the 
customs  {rfir},  mores)  of  the  society  he  be- 
longs to.  Civilized  people  are  liable  to 
underrate  the  power  of  custom  in  shaping 
the  life  of  savages,  who  are  supposed  to 
live  a  reckless  unshackled  life,  "  at  their 
own  libertie,"  as  an  old  wiiter  says.  The 
fact  is  just  the  contrary,  that  the  wild  man 
is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  custom  in  every 
important  action  of  his  life ;  what  he  shall 
do  or  leave  undone  is  fixed  by  a  tradi- 
tional rule,  which  is  so  part  and  parcel  of 
his  being,  that  he  does  not  even  think  of 
acting  otherwise.  No  two  races  may 
have  exactly  the  same  moral  standard,  but 
every  race  has  its  own,  and  public  opinion 
stamps  it  with  the  moral  sanction.  The 
old-fashioned  intuitive  theory  quite  fails  to 
account  for  the  diversity  of  moral  stand- 
ards. In  fact,  the  moment  we  enter  on 
the  comparison  of  savage  and  civilized 
ethics,  there  parts  and  falls  away  before 
our  eyes  a  thick  curtain,  which  has  shut  in 
the  view  of  whole  schools  of  moralists,  and 
that  for  many  ages.  Philosophers  had 
their  minds  so  set  on  the  particular  insti- 
tutions of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  as  to  fancy  they  had  before 
them  the  one  ideal  standard  by  which  the 
morals  of  mankind  were  to  be  judged.  It 
is  easy  for  a  moralist  thus  provided  with  a 
cut-and-dried  system  of  precepts,  to  say 
they  are  established  by  nature,  as  Cicero 
has  it  in  his  dialogue  of  the  Laws :  "  For 
to  whom  reason  is  given  by  nature,  to 
them  also  right  reason  is  given,  and  there- 
fore law,  which  is  right  reason  enjoining 
and  forbidding."  When  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury Locke  took  up  fragments  of  ethno- 
graphic evidence  from  the  meagre  store 
then  available,  he  could  hurl  them  with 
crushing  force  against  this  school  of  intui- 
tive moralists.  He  appeals  to  any  who 
have  been  but  moderately  conversant  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  looked  abroad 
beyond  the  smoke  of  their  own  chimneySy 
whether  nature  has  stamped  these  univer- 
sal principles  on  the  minds  of  those  bar- 
barians who  with  public  approbation  or 
allowance  expose  or  bury  alive  or  eat  their 
children,  or  kill  their  aged  parents,  or  cast 
out  the  dying  to  perish  by  cold  and  hun- 
ger or  be  torn  by  wild  beasts.  Locke's  ar- 
gument is  fair  enough,  so  far  as  it  applies. 
Witli  strict  propriety  we  call  such  acts 
savage  or  barbarous^  using  these  terms  at 
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once  as  historical  description  and  moral 
condemnation,  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  moral  faculty  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  acts  in  question  by  the  races  who  do 
them;  their  customs  permit  them,  ours  do 
not ;  we  say  they  are  wicked  deeds,  they 
deny  the  wickedness. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  difference  between  savage  and  bar- 
baric moral  standards  and  our  own  con- 
sists entirely  in  higher  civilization  making 
heavier  claims  on  virtue  and  laying  harder 
restriclions  on  passions  and  pleasures.     It 
is  by  no  means  always  so,  for  even  savage 
tribes  are  .found  condemning  as  crimes 
actions  which  more  civilized  nations  may 
see  no  harm  whatever  in.     One  of  the 
best  cases  of  this  is  seen  in  the  laws,  repre- 
sented not  among  all  races,  but  among 
races  at  all  levels,  which  prohibit  marriage 
between  not  only  near  but  distant  rela- 
tives.    Australians  prohibit  a  man's  taking 
a  wife  of  his  own  clan-name,  that  is  to 
say,  as  kinship  is  by  the  mother,  he  may 
not  marry  however  distant  a  cousin  on 
the  female  side.     To  violate  this  law  is  a 
crime  which  the  Australians  hold  in  the 
greatest  abhorrence,  in  this  agreeing  ex- 
actly with  certain  tribes  of  North  America. 
Were  the  question  put  in  either  district,  is 
it  worse  to  kill  a  girl  of  a  foreign  tribe  or 
to  marry  a  girl  of  one's  own,  an  answer 
just  opposite  to  ours  would  be  given  with- 
out hesitation.     It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
trace  prohibitions  of  this  kind  through  such 
tribes  as  the  Samoyeds  and  Khonds,  and 
such  nations  as  the  Chinese  and  Hindus, 
on  at  last  to  their  survival  in  the  Canon 
Law,  according  to  which,  relatives  up  to 
the  seventh  degree  are  prohibited  from 
marriage,  that  is  to  say,  without  obtaining 
a  dispensation.     Nor  need  we  follow  the 
discussion    with     McLennan,    Lubbock, 
and    Morgan,  as  to  the  origin   of  these 
laws.     For  thp  present  purpose  we  haveto 
notice  that  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition, 
obscure  to  us,  is  totally  dark  to  the  savages 
who  inherit  it  from  their  ancestors.     Also, 
it  is  neither  consistent  nor  practical,  inas- 
much as   savages  and  barbarians  usually 
trace   distant  kinship  on  one  side  only, 
whether  this  side  be  male  or  female;  thus 
it  comes  to  pass,  for  instance,  that    the 
man  who  may  not  marry  his  tenth  cousin 
in  the  female  line,  may  without  rebuke 
marry  his   first  cousin   in  the   male  line 
(his  uncle's  daughter),  or  vice  vcrsd.     Yet 
these  laws  lie  deep  among  the  roots  of 


savage  ethics,  and  have  the  fullest  moral 
sanction  to  back  them,  the  individual  and 
social  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  this  point  of  morals 
through  the  spectacles  of  a  thorough  old- 
fashioned  intuitionalist,  ready  to  accept  as 
natural  any  precept  which  education  had 
ingrained  in  his  own  mind.  Father  Do- 
brizhoffer,  describing  the  wild  fierce  Abi- 
pones  of  the  Pampas,  says,  "  The  Abi- 
pones,  instructed  by  nature  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  abhor  the  very 
thought  of  marrying  any  one  related  to 
them  by  the  most  distant  tie  of  relation- 
ship." Thus  a  chief,  when  the  ;nissionary 
happened  to  speak  of  incestuous  nuptials, 
broke  out,  "  You  say  right,  father !  Mar- 
riage with  relations  is  a  most  shameful 
thing.  This  we  have  learnt  from  our  an- 
cestors." The  good  Jesuit  concludes  with 
a  remark  which  incidentally  shows  that 
the  instruction  by  nature,  as  he  calls  it, 
had  produced  among  these  rude  people 
other  moral  convictions  less  to  his  mind. 
"Such  (he  says)  are  the  sentiments  of 
these  savages  of  the  woods,  though  they 
think  it  neither  irrational  nor  improper  to 
marry  many  wives,  and  reject  them  when 
they  like." 

Special  points  of  ethics  have  thus  been 
used  to  illustrate  two  principles :  first,  that 
moral  standards  are  not  constant  but  de- 
velope  with  civilization ;  second,  that  such 
development  does  not  follow  one  consis- 
tent course,  but  may  diverge  even  into  op- 
posite directions.  To  gain  a  view  of  other 
principles,  it  is  well  to  glance  at  evidence 
which  is  forthcoming  as  to  the  general 
moral  order  among  certain  savage  or  low 
barbaric  tribes. 

A  general  survey  of  the  lower  racer 
shows  that  their  selfish  and  malevolent  tens 
dencies  are  stronger  in  proportion  to  thei- 
unselfish  and  benevolent  tendencies,  than 
in  higher  grades  of  culture.  It  would  be 
a  wonder  were  it  not  so,  and  our  talk  of 
progress  and  civilization  would  be  indeed 
a  mockery.  Yet  savage  society,  under  its 
most  favorable  conditions,  shows  the  civi- 
lized man  a  picture  of  Paradisaic  kindli- 
ness and  happiness  which  he  looks  on  with 
delight,  and  even  for  a  moment  fancies  he 
would  exchange  his  own  higher  destiny  for. 
This  best  savage  life  must  be  looked  for 
among  tribes  prospering  in  their  own  land 
and  under  their  native  institutions,  not 
where  these  have  broken  down  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  white  man,  come  not  for  their 
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good  but  for  their  goods,  as  the  old  Spanish- 
American  jest  had  it,  and  bringing  with  him 
new  arts,  new  beliefs,  new  wants,  new  vices. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  for  the  observer  to  be 
on  the  footing  of  a  trusted  friend,  a  sort  of 
honorary  member  of  the  community,  that 
he  may  see  how  savages  dwell  together 
in  peace  and  good-will.  Thus  the  Dutch 
explorers  and  Mr.  Wallace  describe  among 
the  rude,  fierce  Papuans  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  natives  of  adjacent  islands,  an  in- 
ner tribe-life  of  peace  and  brotherly  love, 
respect  for  one  another's  rights,  obedience 
to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  as  laid 
down  by  the  elders ;  "  in  general  they 
give  evidence  of  a  mild  disposition,  of  an 
inclination  to  right  and  justice,  and  strong 
moral  principles ; "  among  them  the  of- 
fence of  theft  is  too  rare  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  put  fastenings  to  the  houses,  they 
are  distinguished  by  respect  for  the  aged, 
love  for  their  children,  and  fidelity  to 
their  wives.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  Europeans  who  have  seen  the  home 
life  of  the  Caribs,  speak  of  it  with  the 
same  admiring  sympathy.  Thus  Schom- 
burgk  laments  that  civilization,  with  all  its 
benefits,  takes  from  men  the  purity  of 
savage  morals;  among  these  simple  folk 
he  found  peace  and  happiness,  mutual  love 
in  the  household,  friendship  and  unpreten- 
tious gratitude,  they  have  not  to  learn 
moral  virtue  from  the  civilized  world,  they 
do  not  talk  about  it  but  live  in  it,  their 
word  is  deed,  their  promise  is  performance. 
Going  up  yet  another  stage  in  culture,  we 
may  study  accounts  of  certain  castes  or 
tribes  in  India,  not  Hindus  proper,  but  re- 
presentatives of  indigenous  races  of  the  land 
before  the  Aryan  invasion.  Colonel  Dal- 
ton  remarks  on  the  kindly,  affectionate 
manner  of  the  Kols,  and  the  absence  of 
quarrelling  and  course  abuse  among  them, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  habits  of  the 
more  civilized  Bengalis.  To  the  Kols 
belong  the  quiet,  inoffensive,  good-natured, 
cheerful  race  of  Santals,  industrious  tillers 
of  the  soil,  who  join  to  these  gentler  quali- 
ties the  hardier  virtues  of  the  hunter  and 
warrior.  "  They  did  not  understand  yield- 
ing," writes  Major  Jervis  of  them  in  the 
Rebellion;  "as  long  as  their  national 
drums  beat  the  whole  party  would  stand 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  shot  down*  .  . 
They  were  the  most  truthful  set  of  men  I 
ever  met  with,  brave  to  infatuation."  This 
truthfulness,  so  surprising  to  Englishnjien 
whose  intercourse  has  been  with  the  more 


sophisticated  Hindus,  marks  the  indige- 
nous prae-Aryan  races  in  many  districts. 
It  is  so  with  the  Kurubars  of  the  Dekhan. 
Sir  Walter  Elliot,  at  a  Revenue  settlement, 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  two  Ryots, 
was  surprised  that  the  general  voice  at 
once  pronounced  in  favor  of  one  of  them; 
he  was  told  on  inquiry  that  this  man  was  a 
Kurubar,  and  "  a  Kurubar  always  speaks 
the  truth."  He  quotes  an  old  account  of 
a  poor,  wretched  dwarfish  jungle  tribe  of 
these  people,  whom  the  Ryots  employed  to 
watch  their  fields  by  night  This  service 
they  perform  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and 
courage,  having  no  other  weapon  than  light- 
ed torches,  with  which  they  rush  at  the  ele- 
phants or  other  wild  beasts,  and  dashing 
the  fire  in  their  faces  put  them  to  flight;  the 
whole  are  of  such  known  honesty,  that  on 
all  occasions  they  are  entrusted  with  the 
custody  of  produce  by  the  farmers,  who 
know  that  the  Kurubaru  would  rathet 
starve  than  take  one  grain  of  what  was 
given  them  in  charge. 

Moralists,  then,  have  to  face  the  fact 
standing  out  thus  distinctly,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble under  favorable  conditions  for  savage 
and  barbaric  tribes  to  have  not  only  a  fair 
ideal  of  virtue,  but  a  realization  of  it  which 
may  put  many  a  more  cultured  nation  to 
shame.  The  problem  is,  what  causes  have 
led  even  low  tribes  to  the  attainment  of  a 
moral  standard,  to  which  they  owe  the 
mutual  good  offices  and  restraints  on 
which  such  welfare  as  theirs  depends. 
Ethnology,  though  it  cannot  fundamental- 
ly solve  this  problem,  can  at  any  rate  clear 
it  and  carry  it  back  one  or  two  stages. 
Looking  at  the  social  state  of  the  lower 
races,  one  of  the  first  questions  which  arise 
is  this — have  their  moral  standards  a  direct 
origin  in  religion  ?  Is  it  to  the  inculcation 
of  moral  duties  as  pleasing  to  their  deities, 
or  to  the  fear  of  divine  punishment  of 
moral  offences  in  this  world  or  another, 
that  the  Papuans  and  Caribs  owe  their 
morality  ?  It  does  not  seem  so.  The 
simple,  honest,  happy  Am  Islanders  have 
actually  been  claimed  as  an  example  of  a 
race  destitute  of  all  religious  ideas  whatso- 
ever. This  is  scarcely  true,  indeed  rude 
carved  wood  fetishes  have  been  seen  among 
them ;  but  thejr  are  certainly  people  whose 
lives  are  little  mfluenced  by  such  rudimen- 
tary theology  as  they  may  possess  in  com- 
mon with  the  Papuans.  These  Papuans 
in  general  have  skulls  of  ancestors  or  rude 
wooden  idols  as  guardian  fetishes,  to  which 
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they  sacrifice  for  help  in  sickness,  and 
which  preside  over  the  households  and 
give  oracles  to  their  worshippers.  But  it 
is  no  office  of  this  religion  to  attend  to 
morals.  Nor  was  it  the  office  of  the  Carib 
Jidigion,  mith  its  good  and  bad  {i.e.,  bene- 
ficial or  harmful]  spirits  and  greater  deities, 
and  its  sorcerer-priests.  The  sacrifices  of 
slaves  and  goods  for  the  use  of  the  depart- 
ed soul  in  the  future  life,  and  the  notion 
of  brave  warriors  leading  a  happy,  but 
cowards  a  dismal,  life  in  the  land  of  souls, 
were  among  the  few  points  in  which  Carib 
morality  was  influenced  by  spiritual  belief. 
The  contact  of  these  religions  with  moral 
life  is  at  most  slight  and  secondary,  and 
they  scarcely  afford  a  sanction  or  a  direc- 
tion, much  less  an  origin,  for  the  morality  of 
their  votaries.  It  is  thus  among  the  lower 
races  of  mankind  in  general.  Many  a 
rude  tribe  has  lingered  on  to  modern  ages, 
as  though  on  purpose  to  show  us  that  early 
condition  of  mankind  where  the  union  of 
religion  and  morality  had  not  yet  begun, 
or  was  but  just  beginning.  Both  existed, 
but  they  stood  on  independent  ground. 
Among  savage  races,  whose  theology  is  but 
the  most  rudimentary  animism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  souls  and  spirits  furnishes 
the  explanation  of  the  life  of  man  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  where  these 
souls  and  spirits  are  prayed  to  and  pro- 
pitiated as  friends  or  enemies  of  man — 
among  these  savage  races,  there  exists 
morality  often  not  despicable  in  its  kindly 
simplicity,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  referred  to 
the  command  or  pleasure  of  any  deity.  If 
the  essence  of  such  a  rudimentary  religion 
were  put  into  the  form  of  commandments^ 
we  should  find  duty  to  the  gods  enforced, 
and  that  stringently.  But  the  introduction 
of  commandments  of  duty  to  one's  neigh- 
bor comes  later  in  religious  history,  and  in- 
deed marks  the  great  transition  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  religions.  It  is  true  that 
even  in  early  stages  of  culture  there  begins 
the  momentous  union  of  the  two  codes, 
human  and  divine.  The  very  points  of  the 
coalescence  are  marked  by  the  evidence  of 
known  tribes.  We  see  the  souls  of  the  dead 
worshipped  as  gods,  and  as  such  naturally 
riveting  the  bonds  of  household  morality 
which  they  were  held  by  while  yet  in  the 
body.  We  see  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
existence  after  death  in  its  primal  ideas  of 
gloomy  ghost-life  or  happier  dream-life, 
and  then  watch  the  entrance  of  the  moral 
element  in  the  conception  of  reward  and 


punishment  beyond  the  grave ;  at  last  we 
nod  the  divine  spirits  invested  with  super- 
human functions  of  moral  control  and  judg- 
ment, and  their  servants  the  prophets  and 
priests  proclaiming  moral  law  under  theo- 
logical sanction.  Yet  if  ethnography  had 
nothing  else  to  teach,  its  study  would  be 
repaid  by  the  value  of  its  proofs  as  to  the 
original  separateness  of  these  two  great 
powers.  Acknowledging  in  all  fulness  the 
influence  of  religion  on  the  ethics  of  the 
higher  nations,  we  must,  I  think,  admit  on 
savage  and  barbaric  evidence  the  previous 
existence  of  an  "independent  morality" 
which  was  secular,  consisting  simply  of  re- 
cognized habits  and  rules  of  conduct  be- 
tween man  and  man,  the  systematic  result 
of  social  forces. 

In  the  attempt  to  trace  this  early  inde- 
pendent morality  somewhat  farther  toward 
its  source,  these  accounts  of  a  condition 
of  happy  equilibrium  among  low  tribes 
will  also  stand  the  inquirer  in  stead.  Set- 
ting aside  the  results  of  direct  self-interest 
acting  as  a  moral  agent,  let  us  limit  our 
attention  to  that  main  element  in  their 
simple  kindly  moral  order,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  very  word  kindly,  which 
one  finds  oneself  using  again  and  again  in 
depicting  their  lives;  they  are  people 
whose  habits  are  kind-like,  who  behave  to 
one  another  as  of  one  kind,  birth,  family. 
Suppose  a  whole  tribe  to  spring  from  a 
single  household,  without  the  family  tie 
breaking  away  even  between  distant  rela- 
tives, such  a  society  would  habitually 
practise  the  cheerful  and  trustful  mter- 
course,  the  honesty  and  generosity,  the 
mutual  forbearance  and  helpfulness,  which 
are  simply  the  elementary  relations  of 
household  life.  How  the  family  affections 
arose  in  man,  how  far  inherited  tendencies 
explain  them,  how  far  sympathy  is  in  pre- 
sent operation  to  produce  them,  at  what 
early  point  common  interest  teaches  the 
rude  household  to  stand  and  strive  side  by 
side,  is  perhaps  rather  a  problem  for  the 
naturalist  and  psychologist,  for  inquirers 
into  hereditary  tendencies,  such  as  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Galton,  Spalding,  than  for  the 
ethnologist,  who  finds  it  established  as  the 
initial  fact  at  the  very  entrance  of  his  re- 
searches. It  is  shown  by  every  observant 
traveller  in  savage  regions,  that  the  basis 
of  society  is  the  family.  Even  among  the 
rudest  tribes  the  family  ties  are  distinct  and 
strong;  the  patient  tenderness  of  the 
mother's  love,  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
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father  fighting  for  home,  the  toil  and  care 
of  both  for  the  little  ones,  the  affection  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  may  be  often  masked 
or  defaced  by  indifference  or  harshness, 
but  they  are  always  present,  and  often  rise 
to  poetic  beauty  and  heroic  passion.  All 
through  the  human  race,  from  savagery  to 
civilization,  the  family  has  been  the  very 
source  and  school  of  moral  life.  Dis- 
pensing with  the  pile  of  travellers*  general 
testimonies  to  character,  I  will  here  only 
call  attention  to  an  interesting  group-  of 
symbolic  rites  among  tribes  extending  from 
the  upper  savage  and  through  the  barbaric 
range  of  culture.  By  these  it  will  be  seen 
how  clearly  the  lower  races  themselves 
acknowledge  the  paramount  moral  force 
of  the  family  tie. 

When  parties  not  of  near  kin  to  one 
another  wish  to  bind  themselves  in  peace 
or  close  friendship,  it  has  occurred  to  men 
in  different  and  distant  regions  of  the  earth 
to  make  their  covenant  of  alliance  by  the 
significant  act  of  mixing  their  blood, 
thereby  making  themselves  of  one  blood. 
Thus  is  established  between  them  that  law 
of  mutual  good  offices  which  marks  the 
higher  moral  standard  within  the  family,  as 
contrasted  with  the  lower  moral  stan- 
dard between  strangers  in  blood.  The  Ka- 
rens of  Birma  unite  in  irrevocable  brother- 
hood by  mixing  blood  from  their  arms  and 
drinking  it  with  brandy.  Among  the  Kay- 
ans  of  Borneo,  Mr.  St.  John  became  brother 
to  a  native  by  mixing  drops  of  their  blood, 
the  two  partaking  of  the  mixture  by  smok- 
ing it  in  a  cigarette,  or  both  might  have 
drunk  it  mixed  with  water,  by  which  cere- 
mony an  alien  becomes  a  member  of  a  Kay- 
an  tribe.  A  similar  custom  prevails  among 
tribes  in  East  Afi-ica,  where  two  men  enter- 
ing into  a  covenant  of  brotherhood  sit  upon 
the  same  hide,  thus  showing  symbolically 
that  they  are  "  of  one  skin,"  and  then  they 
make  slight  incisions  in  each  other's  breasts, 
taste  the  mixed  blood,  and  rub  it  into  one 
another's  wounds.  In  Madagascar,  bro- 
therhoods are  formed  by  mutual  tasting  of 
blood,  with  dreadful  execrations  on  the 
breaker  of  the  compact.  In  that  island, 
races  and  civilizations  have  met  from  two 
distant  regions,  Africa  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  covenant  by 
blood  is  practised  in  both  these  districts, 
the  Malagasy  may  have  had  it  from  either 
side  of  the  globe,  a  curious  proof  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  custom.  Such 
accounts  are  well  marked  in  the  classic 


world,  as  where  Herodotus  describes  the 
compacts  of  the  Lydians,  when  the  parties 
wounded  one  another's  arms  and  licked 
the  blood,  and  the  similar  Scythian  custom 
of  the  contracting  parties  drinking  wine 
mingled  with  their  blood.  Among  modem 
oriental  nations  may  be  mentioned  the 
mutual  tasting  of  blood  by  the  Chinese 
when  sworn  into  a  secret  society,  and  by 
the  Hindus  in  the  ceremony  of  their 
brotherhood-oath.  Back  in  the  ages  of 
European  barbarism,  we  remember  the 
Scandinavian  custom  of  entering  into 
brotherhood  by  the  two  friends  letting 
their  blood  flow  together  and  mingle  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground ;  in  the  Saga  of  Oegir's 
Feast,  Loki  reminds  Odin  how  in  old  times 
they  two  mixed  their  blood.  With  range 
of  custom  far  wider  than  the  range  of  race 
or  language,  nations  so  far  apart  as  the 
Hungarians  and  early  Irish  were  nearly 
alike  in  this  mode  of  covenant.  On  the 
threshold  of  the  higher  civilization,  the 
ancient  rite  falls  into  disuse.  One  curious 
survival  of  it  is  found  in  that  repository  of 
quaint  old  ideas,  popular  magic.  In  the 
superstition  of  modern  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, it  is  held  that  if  a  young  man  drops 
some  of  his  own  blood  into  a  glass  of  beer 
and  gives  it  to  a  girl  to  drink,  the  uncon- 
scious love-compact  into  which  he  thus 
inveigles  her  will  turn  her  heart  towards 
him. 

In  a  weaker  way,  but  plainly  enough 
through  all  grades  of  civilization,  the  cere- 
mony of  eating  and  drinking  together 
binds  the  partakers  to  behave  to  one 
another  as  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold. Not  to  dwell  on  the  innumerable 
details  of  this  well-known  custom,  a  prac- 
tice may  be  mentioned  in  modem  Asia 
which  serves  to  connect  it  with  the  last.  A 
party  of  Siamese  making  an  ordinary  com- 
pact will  taste  together  a  mess  of  arrack 
flavored  with  salt  and  chilis ;  but  if  it  is 
some  desperate  enterprise  they  are  enlist- 
ing for,  then  each  man  will  drop  some  of 
his  blood  into  the  mixture,  and  thus  the 
rite  becomes  the  full  covenant  by  blood. 
Now  this  form  of  covenant,  absurd  and 
repulsive  to  modern  notions,  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view  claims  our  respect 
and  even  admiration.  The  greatest  of  all 
the  onward  movements  of  civilization  lies 
in  the  spreading  of  mutual  duty  and  affec- 
tion into  wider  and  wider  circles,  and  it 
was  no  light  matter  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  when  men  found  a  solemn 
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means  of  extending  beyond  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  family  the  duties  and  affections  of 
brotherhood.  It  was  a  step  toward  the 
"enthusiasm  of  humanity;"  toward  the 
conception  of  individual  men  as  forming 
part  of  the  vast  family  of  man,  partaking 
m  the  record  of  their  past  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  future,  loosing  self  from  the 
chains  of  selfishness  to  joy  in  the  pleasure 
and  sorrow  in  the  pain  of  all  human  kind. 

Next,  speaking  here  not  as  a  moralist,  but 
as  an  ethnologist  touching  on  morals,  I 
have  not  to  discuss  the  general  ethical 
action  of  self-inltrest,  as  treated  of  by  such 
writers  as  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Bain.  No 
doubt  self-interest  began  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  the  human  race,  and  within  the 
bark  hut  of  the  rudest  savage,  to  be 
the  mighty  agent  it  has  ever  since  been  in 
framing  social  laws,  and  compelling  each 
individual  for  his  own  self  s  sake  to  obey 
them.  My  present  argument  bearing  on 
the  utilitarian  side  of  morals  is  confined 
to  a  particular  set  of  facts  in  the  eth- 
nography of  savage  and  barbaric  law. 
These  have  value  as  perfectly  illustrating  a 
process  which  utilitarian  writers  perhaps 
hardly  define  and  insist  on  with  the  pre- 
cision and  emphasis  it  deserves  from  them, 
as  forming  one  main  connection  between 
their  two  great  principles,  self-interest  and 
the  law  of  greatest  happiness.  In  the 
history  of  culture,  the  steps  are  still  to  be 
seen  by  which  mankind  has  been  for  ages 
ascending  from  the  selfishness  of  one 
toward  the  common  welfare  of  all. 

If  there  are  any  two  subjects  on  which 
the  moral  standards  of  the  world  can  be 
distinctly  tested,  they  are  the  morality  and 
immorality  of  homicide  and  theft.  Let  us 
look  at  homicide  first  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  wrong.  From  the  earliest  times  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  any  tribe  or  nation, 
low  or  high,  ever  considered  the  slaying  of 
a  man  to  be  'necessarily  and  of  itself  a 
wrong  or  wicked  act.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, manslaughter  has  been  or  Is  con- 
sidered allowable  and  even  praiseworthy ; 
the  principal  of  these  conditions  being  self- 
defence,  revenge,  punishment,  divine  sacri- 
fice, and  above  all,  war.  Yet  no  known 
tribe,  however  low  and  ferocious,  has 
ever  admitted  that  men  may  kill  one 
another  indiscriminately.  Even  the  savage 
society  of  the  desert  or  the  jungle 
would  collapse  under  such  lawlessness. 
Is  there  then  any  moral  law,  "  thou  shalt 
not    kill,"  recognized    in    savage    life? 


There  is,  and  there  is  not,  and  between 
this  affirmation  and  negation  comes  into 
view  a  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  mo- 
rals.    To  put  the  argument  upon  extreme 
cases,  there  are  many  tribes  who  approve 
the  slaying  of  men  simply  as  a  test  of  the 
slayer's  valor,   and    among    these,   three 
may  be  mentioned   as  working  out  this 
idea  in  a  peculiar  and  forcible  way.     The 
young  Sioux   Indian,  as  Mr.    Blackmore 
remarks,  cannot  have  the  title  of  brave  or 
warrior  till  he  has  "  got  the  feather"  to 
stick  into  his  head-dress,  this  being  an 
ornament  he  may  not  wear  till  he  has 
killed  his  man ;  and  till  thus  qualified  for 
society,  he  can  scarcely  get  a  girl  to  marry 
him.     So  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  mentions  the 
young  Dayak  of  Borneo  as  not  able  to  get 
a  wife  till  he  has  gone  out  and  taken  a 
head,  that  is,  has  killed  an  enemy,  or  in 
default  some  hapless  stranger,  and  brought 
his  (or  her)  head  home  as  a  trophjr.     So, 
according  to   Colonel   Dalton,  with  the 
skull  or  scalp  which  the  Naga  of  Asam 
brought  home,  thereby  qualifying  himself 
to  be  tatooed  and  to  marry  a  wife,  who 
perhaps   had  waited  years  for  this  ugly 
marriage-licence.     The   trophy   need  not 
have  been  taken  from   the  body  of  an 
enemy,  and  might  have  been  gained  by  the 
blackest  treachery,  provided  only  that  the 
victim  were  not  of  the  slayer's  own  clan. 
Yet  the  Sioux  Indians  among  themselves 
hold    manslaughter,    unless    by    way    of 
blood  revenge,  to   be  a  crime,  and  the 
Dayaks  also  punish  murder.     Now  to  the 
observer  who  takes  this  particular  law  of 
homicide  to  be  a  product  of  the  consensus 
of  a  tribe  making  laws  to  promote  its  own 
tribal  well-being,  the  rule  carries  its  own 
explanation  in  the  clearest  way.     On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  the  law  of  a  warlike  tribe 
putting   a  premium  on  valor   in  slaying 
enemies  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  law 
of  a  tribe  which  would  fall  to  pieces  if  men 
were  allowed  to  murder  their  own  tribes- 
men wantonly.     But  it  is  not  thus  easy  to 
explain  such  a  law  as  sprung  from  a  moral 
intuition  or  primitive  definition  of  right 
and  wrong  implanted  in  or  revealed  to 
the  human  mind.     If  the  homicide  law  of 
savage  races  gave  even  a  glimpse  of  an 
absolute  principle  forbidding  the  slaughter 
of  man  as  man,  if  it  showed  signs  of  being 
the  dwindled  relic  of  a  general  law  against 
murder,  then  there  would  be  a  fair  case  for 
the  intuitional  and  theological  schools  of 
moralists.     But  it  is  hardly  so.     The  rude 
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Koriaks  of  Siberia  are  typical ;  they  severe- 
ly punished  murder  within  their  own  tribe, 
but  murdering  a  stranger  was  not  minded. 
Father  Dobrizhoffer  complains  that  the 
young  men  amongst  the  Abipones  "  great- 
ly withstood  the  progress  of  religion ;  for, 
burning  with  the  desire  of  military  glory 
and  of  booty,  they  are  excessively  fond  of 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
plundering  their  waggons  and  estates." 
Yet  in  another  place  he  says  "  See  !  w^hat 
mild,  benevolenl  souls  these  savages  possess ! 
Though  they  used  to  rob  and  murder  the 
Spaniards  whilst  they  thought  them  their 
enemies,  yet  they  never  take  anytliing  from 
their  own  countrymen.  Hence,  as  long  as 
they  are  sober,  and  in  possession  of  their 
senses,  homicide  and  theft  are  almost  un- 
heard of  amongst  them."  It  is  going 
needlessly  out  of  our  way  to  explain  such 
a  state  of  morals  as  depraved  from  an 
original  higher  standard.  Such  savage 
law  takes  account  or  no  account  of  the 
slaying  of  a  man,  not  on  the  ideal  ground 
of  his  being  a  man,  but  on  the  practical 
ground  whether  he  is  a  stranger  or  not. 
This  doctrine  holds  an  honored  place 
through  half  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
is  only  gradually  dying  out  among  our- 
selves. Classic  Latin  is  satisfied  to  denote 
an  enemy  by  simply  calling  him  hostisy 
that  is,  a  stranger  or  foreigner ;  and  there 
is  more  than  a  jest  in  the  famous  picture 
of  the  Midland  "  rough"  who  ascertains 
that  the  passer-by  is  a  stranger  before  he 
proposes  the  heaving  of  half  a  brick  at  him. 
Nor  does  the  slave  hold  his  life  under  the 
same  law  as  the  freeman.  Thus  arise  the 
familiar  doctrines  of  which  ancient  law  is 
full,  that  slaying  a  tribesman  and  slaying  a 
stranger  are  crimes  of  different  order ;  that 
if  one  murders  a  freeman,  blood  must 
avenge  the  deed,  but  to  murder  a  slave  is 
at  most  a  destruction  of  property,  and  so  on 
through  the  history  of  the  barbaric  and  civi- 
lized world  into  modern  times,  when 
one  finds  it  still  hard  to  persuade 
colonists  that  it  is  a  crime  of  the 
nature  of  murder  to  kill  a  red  man 
or  a  nigger.  All  this  accords  with  what 
ethnology  teaches  throughout,  that  the 
early  and  rudimentary  homicide-law,  with 
the  moral  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong  attached  to  it,  forbade  manslaughter 
only  within  the  clan  or  tribe.  Only  with 
the  development  of  larger  intercourse 
and  alliance  was  the  idea  of  sacredness  of 
human  life  extended  to  wider  limits,  and 


at  last  came  dimly  into  view  as  a  universal 
principle  applicable  to  humanity  at  large. 

The  teaching  of  the  law  of  theft  among 
the  lower  races  is  similar.  Read  the  ac- 
count of  that  fierce  South  American  race, 
the  Mbayas,  whose  pride  and  glory  and 
prosperity  were  fed  by  the  slaughter  and 
pilunder  of  other  tribes.  These  munam 
claimed  devine  sanction  for  their  freeboot- 
ing  life ;  the  Great  Eagle,  they  said,  had 
bidden  them  to  live  by  making  war  on  all 
other  tribes,  slaying  the  men,  taking  the 
women  for  wives,  and  carrying  off  the 
goods.  Or  for  an  instance  from  Africa, 
read  the  description  of  a  Zulu  party  who 
have  stealthily  crept  upon  a  distant  village 
and  massacred  men,  women,  and  children, 
returning  with  exulting  hearts  and  loads 
of  plunder  from  the  ransacked  kraal  flar- 
ing on  the  horizon  behind  them.  Yet 
both  Mbayas  and  Zulus,  within  their  own 
tribe-limits,  have  their  definite  moral  obli- 
gations as  to  property.  Their  law,  "  thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  applies  only  to  tribesmen 
and  allies,  not  to  strangers  and  enemies. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  North  Ameri- 
can tribes  ha*d  a  higli  standard  of  honesty 
among  themselves,  but  this  standard 
simply  was  not  held  to  apply  to  foreigners, 
and  especially  to  the  white  men,  whom 
they  thought  it  no  shame  to  rob  or  cheat. 
Mr.  Sproat  puts  this  well  in  describing  the 
Ahts  of  British  Columbia.  An  article 
placed  in  an  Indian's  charge  on  his  good 
faith  is  perfectly  safe,  yet  thieving  is  a 
common  vice  where  the  property  of  other 
tribes  or  of  white  men  is  concerned.  But, 
he  says,  it  would  be  unfair  to  regard  thiev- 
ing among  these  savages  as  culpable  in 
the  same  degree  as  among  ourselves,  for 
they  have  no  moral  or  social  law  for- 
bidding thieving,  i.e.,  intertribal  thieving, 
which  has  been  commonly  practised  for 
generations.  JHere  then  we  [find  well 
marked  among  savages  the  ethical  stage 
of  the  ancient  Germans  in  Caesar's  famous 
description ;  "  larcenies  beyond  the  bounds 
of  each  community  have  no  infamy,  but 
are  recommended  as  a  means  of  ex- 
ercising the  youth  and  of  diminishing 
sloth."  As  Lord  Kames  justly  observes, 
this  was  precisely  the  case  of  the  Highland- 
ers of  Scotland  till  they  were  brought  into 
subjection  after  the  rebellion  of  1745* 
The  same  causes  act  among  certain  class- 
es or  communities  within  the  state,  who, 
united  by  bonds  of  their  own,  look  upon 
their  fellow-citizens  outside  as  foreigners. 
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Our  government  has  been  of  late  engaged 
in  putting  down  the  criminal  clans  or 
castes  of  British  India,  clans  whose  moral 
law  naturally  seems  to  themselves  virtuous, 
but  which  the  authorities  deem  incompati- 
ble with  the  well-being  of  society.  One 
of  these  clans  is  the  Zaka  Khail  of  the 
North-West  Provinces,  whose  peculiar  pro- 
fession is  that  of  digging  through  the  walls 
of  stables  and  dwellings  by  night  in  order 
to  plunder.  When  a  man-child  is  bom 
among  this  clan,  tl^ey  consecrate  it  for  its 
duty  of  life  by  the  following  curious  sym- 
bolic cermony :  passing  the  baby  three 
times  through  a  hole  dug  in  the  house- 
wall,  they  say  over  him  three  times, 
"  Ghal  Shah !  "  that  is  to  say,  "  Be  thou  a 
thief ! "  In  the  midst  of  modem  civilization, 
the  principle  of  honesty  within  limits  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  maxim,  "honor  among 
thieves,"  and  worked  out  in  the  doctrine 
that  outsiders,  strangers,  foreigners,  and 
the  rich  are  fair  game,  an  opinion  sys- 
tematically acted  on  by  classes  who  have 
a  higher  standard  of  honesty  in  dealings 
with  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  even 
with  their  whole  social  class.  All  this  ac- 
cords with  the  view  that  the  ordinance 
whicli  civilized  moralists  proclaim  in  the 
form  of  a  universal  law  against  theft  does 
not  arise  from  a  primary  moral  generaliza- 
tion, but  is  a  product  of  advancing  cul- 
ture, the  prohibition  in  its  earlier  and 
ruder  forms  applying  only  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  family  or  tribe. 

Looking  into  savage  and  barbaric  law 
fix)m  this  point  of  view,  we  seem  to  find 
ourselves  at  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
utilitarian  morals.  To  ascertain  what  au- 
thority established  the  savage  laws  against 
murder  and  theft,  we  may  justly  put  the 
famous  question  of  Cassius  the  lawyer, 
**  cui  bono  ?"  "  who  profits  by  it  ?"  It  is 
likely  that  the  particular  body  in  whose 
interest  the  laws  in  question  most  directly 
operate,  were  the  law-makers  who  pro- 
pounded them.  Now  it  is  scarcely  the  in- 
dividual in  his  own  case  who  lays  down  an 
inconvenient  principle  restricting  himself 
from  doing  harm  or  getting  good  when  so 
minded ;  it  is  scarcely  the  reckless,  impet- 
uous savage,  possessed  with  rage  or  covet- 
ousnesSy  who  at  the  climax  of  his  passion 
puts  the  moral  check  on  himself.  Nor  is 
It  mankind  at  large  who  profit  by  the  savage 
laws  restraining  murder  and  theft  within 
the  tribe,  but  permitting  them  outside.  The 
savage  laws  are  framed  directly  and  evi- 


dently in  the  interests  of  an  organization 
intermediate  between  the  individual  and 
humanity  at  large — I  mean  the  clan  or 
tribe.  The  interests  of  this  social  organism 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
dividual by  the  discouragement  of  murder 
and  theft  within  the  society ;  but  the  society 
is  satisfied  with  this,  and  till  the  ages  come 
when  higher  ethical  stages  are  attained  to, 
the  great  outlying  mass  of  humanity  is  left 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Here,  then,  is  seen 
the  original  lawgiving  body  enacting  its 
laws  for  its  common  interest,  the  society 
which  is  ever  sitting  in  committee  and  set- 
tling public  opinion  on  utilitarian  princi- 
ples, shaping  and  re-shaping  from  age  to 
age  the  unwritten  traditional  standard  of 
morality  and  justice. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  utilitarianism 
denounced  as  selfish ;  here  we  see  it  per- 
forming one  of  its  great  functions,  and 
notice  tHe  particular  kind  of  selfishness 
this  involves.  A  crime  committed  touches 
directly  the  interest  of  only  a  few ;  but  the 
many  unconcemed  in  the  particular  case 
use  their  influence  in  support  of  such  a 
general  rule  as  would  be  for  the  welfare  of 
them  and  theirs  if  the  case  touched 
them,  so  that  in  fact  self-interest  votes  for 
common  interest,  and  individuals  seeking 
their  own  greatest  happiness  add  together 
into  a  community  which  seeks  "  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  The 
leading  modem  representative  of  utilitari- 
anism teaches  as  its  creed  that  actions  are 
right  or  wrong  as  they  tend  to  promote  or 
destroy  happiness,  not  the  private  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  actor,  but  the  general 
happiness  of  the  world.  Without  repro- 
ducing the  argument  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 
utilitarianism,  we  may  stand  historically 
behind  it,  watching  the  social  process  by 
which  its  doctrine,  at  once  so  rationally 
selfish  and  rationally  unselfish,  has  be- 
come prevalent  in  the  higher  nations.  The 
rise  of  utilitarianism  from  its  lower  to  its 
higher  forms  has  coincided  with,  and  in  no 
small  measure  actually  caused,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  moral  standard  of  the  ancient 
family  community  to  larger  and  larger 
societies.  The  great  feature  of  the  higher 
ethics,  as  both  the  great  schools  of  moral- 
ists agree,  is  that  moral  laws  of  kindness 
and  justice  are  binding  on  all  men  toward 
all  men.  But  well  may  Professor  Bain  urge 
that  this  is  far  from  a  primitive  or  an  in- 
tuitive suggestion  of  the  mind.  It  is  high 
doctrine,  and  it  is  late  doctrine.    ITie  doc- 
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trine  of  the  lower  ethics,  savage  morality, 
is,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate 
thine  enemy."  Thy  duty,  it  says,  is  to 
thine  own  people,  not  to  the  stranger.  It 
is  in  the  higher  moral  schools  that  the  doc- 
trine comes  to  be  preached  of  duty  univer- 
sally due  from  man  to  man.  And  then  at 
last  the  teaching  of  history  being  reversed, 
the  argument  being  made  to  stand  on  its 
head,  deductive  philosophers  and  moralists 
persuade  themselves  that  this  absolute  prin- 
ciple against  injuring  others  in  life  and 
goods,  this  principle  which  only  advanced 
nations  can  show  at  all,  belonged  to  pri- 
maeval man.  Ethnology,  taking  the  surer 
ground  of  experience,  teaches  that  the  full 


ideal  of  morality  of  the  future  is  not  funda- 
mental among  mankind,  but  has  been 
slowly  evolving  itself  from  the  dawn  of 
civilization.  Morality,  like  charity,  begins 
at  home.  Duty  arose  within  the  narrow 
bonds  of  the  family  and  the  clan  before  it  ex- 
tended to  the  nation  and  the  world.  It  may 
be  some  day  possible  to  reduce  to  a  single 
principle  the  two  great  moral  agencies  here 
examined,  the  tendency  of  family  sympathy 
and  the  tendency  of  public  interest.  The 
nice  adaptation  with  which  the  two  fit  and 
work  into  one  another  in  the  actual  life  of 
society,  at  least  favors  the  view  of  their 
being  parts  of  one  system  and  results  of 
one  cause. — Contemporary  RtvUw, 
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CHAPTER  I. — THE    FIRST   EPISODE    BEGINS. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no 
merrier  company  in  the  world  than  the 
little  knot  of  musicians  gathered  round  the 
well  beloved  Ogliostro,  court  pianist  and 
musical  director  to  the  smallest  potentate 
in  Germany.  He  was  a  planet  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  his  satellites  were  small 
moons  by  comparison ;  yet  as  the  moons 
were  all  of  a  size,  and  the  planet  enormous, 
no  one  seemed  out  of  his  proper  place. 
There  was  ever}^thing  to  make  life  pleasant 
— abundance  of  music,  agreeable  women, 
ease  and  variety.  All  were  contented  with 
poverty  from  the  sovereign  downwards, 
and  as  luxuries,  so  called,  were  not  to  be 
had,  superfluous  means  would  only  have 
been  an  encumbrance.  Very  likely  things 
have  changed  by  this  time,  and  that  bloom 
of  virginal  simplicity  has  been  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  little  capital  forever ;  but 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  era  of  innovation 
had  not  set  in.  Then  the  world  lived  as 
it  liked  without  getting  into  debt.  Take 
our  musician  for  example.  His  salary  was 
exactly  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  when 
he  condescended  to  receive  money  from 
his  pupils,  he  accepted  a  Prussian  thaler 
for  a  lesson,  and  no  more.  He  gave  choice 
little  banquets,  recollected  his  friends'  birth- 
days, and  never  forgot  the  children's  Christ- 
mas-trees. He  was  always  purchasing  new 
music  and  new  musical  instruments.     He 


smoked  cigars  from  morning  till  night 
And,  over  and  above  these  current  ex- 
penses, he  found  means  of  helping  many  a 
deserving  pupil  to  London  or  Paris.  This 
is  what  a  generously  disposed — ^nay,  a  ra- 
ther extravagant — person  could  do  upon 
an  income  of  not  much  more  than  a  hun- 
dred a  year  in  this  small  German  State  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

This  story  opens  in  the  height  of  the 
musical  season — that  is  to  say,  in  the  spring 
— when  life  was  pre-eminently  gay  and  busy 
in  the  little  capital.  An  event  was  sure  to 
happen  at  such  times ;  either  a  new  opera 
was  brought  out  under  the  Maestro's  aus- 
pices— for  thus  our  beloved  Ogliostro  was 
called — or  some  prima  donna  just  alighted 
like  a  bird  to  sing  away  all  hearts,  then 
fly  off*,  or  the  latest  production  of  the 
musician  himself  enticed  celebrated  critics 
and  connoisseurs  to  visit  us.  Each  season 
seemed  more  attractive  than  the  last,  which 
was  most  likely  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  pleased. 

The  Maestro  was  now  thirty  years  old. 
He  looked  much  older,  as  it  behoved  him 
to  do,  firstly,  because  the  two  young 
Princesses,  daughters  of  tlie  reigning  house, 
were  his  pupils ;  and  secondly,  because  he 
had  a  sprinkling  of  sentimental  young 
Poppenheimers  among  his  ordinary  pupiU 
in  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to  inspire 
reverence  as  well  as  affection.  So  though 
a  vain  man,  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
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disfigure  himself  by  wearing  his  hair  long, 
a  coaf  of  eccentric  pattern,  and  spectacles. 
In  spite  of  these  devices  he  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  bewitching.  And  he 
was  a  little  wild.  Hitherto  his  escapades 
had  been  of  a  harmless  nature,  but  when 
a  man  is  bewitching  as  well  as  wild,  what 
may  or  may  not  be  expected  of  him  ? 

So  thought  the  Grand  Duke,  who  being 
a  man  of  rigid  morality,  as  well  as  an  ar- 
dent lover  of  art,  was  at  times  almost  dis- 
tracted by  anxiety  concerning  his  favorite. 
He  prided  himself  upon  his  Court  be- 
ing the  seat  of  the  domestic  virtues ;  and 
having  a  Duchess  as  rigid  as  himself,  and 
a  young  family  of  Princes  and  Princesses 
growing  up,  he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 
Bohemia  outside  the  palace  doors.  Now 
the  ruling  spirit  of  this  Bohemia  was  the 
Maestro,  as  the  Grand  Duke  knew  well 
enough,  and  if  he  once  broke  loose  from 
the  social  bonds  that  had  hitherto  restrain- 
ed him,  there  was  no  saying  how  far  Bo- 
hemia might  encroach  upon  other  terri- 
tory. 

Again,  there  was  a  mystery  about  the 
man  which  troubled  his  royal  master;  he 
had  sprung  from  the  earth  like  the  ancient 
Greeks,  for  all  anyone  knew  to  the  con- 
trary ;  he  owned  that  his  name  had  been 
assumed  because  of  a  certain  musical 
sound  he  found  in  it,  but  what  he  was 
really  called,  whence  he  came,  and  to 
what  nationality  he  belonged,  he  had 
never  said.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  his  per- 
sonal fascinations  and  his  extraordinary 
gifts,  the  Grand  Duke  felt  a  little  afraid  of 
him. 

Having  in  vain  tried  various  expedients 
to  tame  this  perplexing  creature,  he  at  last 
hit  upon  one  which  he  flattered  himself 
was  sure  to  succeed.  So  one  day,  when 
the  two  young  Princesses,  Irma  the  Melan- 
choly and  Feodora  the  Mischievous,  as 
they  were  familiarly  called  by  the  loyal 
Poppenheimers,  had  finished  their  music- 
lessons — Irma  in  tears  at  her  master's  ren- 
dering of  a  certain  piece  of  Schubert, 
Feodora  falling  behind  their  attendant 
governess  to  make  her  scream  by  putting 
a  pet  kitten  on  her  neck — Ogliostro  was 
summoned  to  his  Sovereign's  presence. 

*  My  good  Herr  Direktor  (this  was  the 
way  in  which  the  Court  always  addressed 
him),  I  have  something  very. important  to 
say  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not 
prove  of  a  painful  nature.'  As  if  any- 
thing a  friendly  Grand  Duke  might  say 


could  possibly  prove  of  a  disagreeable 
nature !    The  Maestro  merely  bowed  and 
smiled. 
I'Tie  Prince  went  on : — 

*  When  a  man  gets  to  be  your  age,  my 
good  Herr  Direktor,  and  especially  when 
he  attaches  himself  to  a  Court  like  my 
own,  which,  without  self-exaltation,  I  may 
style  the  throne  of  purity  and  the  domes- 
tic affections,  it  is  his  wisest  course, — in- 
deed, it  is  his  clear  duty — to  marry.' 

The  musician  had  long  expected  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  and  met  the  Duke's 
scrutinizing  look  with  the  same  assenting 
bow  and  smile  as  before. 

*  Marriage,'  pursued  the  Prince,  *  if  it 
can  be  said  to  do  nothing  else,  makes  a 
man  a  respectable  member  of  society. 
It  may  make  him  the  happiest  of  men 
—or  the  reverse — but  at  least  it  achieves 
the  end  of  making  him  respectable.  I 
believe  the  Herr  Direktor  cannot  deny  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  ? ' 

Again  a  bow  and  a  smile  were  Oglios- 
tro's  only  answer. 

*And  in  choosing  a  wife,'  the  Duke 
went  on,  *  a  man's  first  duty  is  not  to  se- 
lect the  youngest  or  the  fairest,  or  the  most 
charming  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  but 
the  one  who,  by  virtue  of  social  position, 
age,  and  character,  most  effectually  makes 
him  respectable,  settles  him  in  life,  in  fact, 
and — forgive  me  for  the  personal  allusion — 
when  he  is  a  genius,  corrects  those  erratic 
tendencies  which  are  among  its  most 
marked,  its  most  pleasing,  but,  alas!  its 
most  dangerous  characteristics ! ' 

The  musician  knew  what  was  coming 
next,  but  did  not  betray  his  feelings,  and 
the  Duke  went  on  briskly — 

*  Among  the  ladies  who  have  tlie  honor 
of  the  Grand  Duchess's  acquaintance  there 
is  none  more  distinguished  for  solidity  of 
mind  and  those  charms  of  character  which 
are  not  the  less  valuable  because  they  do 
not  lie  on  the  surface,  than  the  Fraulein 
Kambell-Sonnenschein.  Descended  on 
her  mother's  side  from  a  good  Scotch 
family,  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  ac- 
customed to  the  best  sociery  from  her  in- 
fancy, it  is  an  alliance,  my  good  Herr 
Direktor,  which  would  do  any  man  credit. 
The  lady  is  certainly  some  years  your 
senior,  but  what  an  advantage  to  a  child 
of  fancy,  like  yourself,  to  be  allied  to  a 
woman  of  experience  and  a  practical  turn 
of  mind !  whereas  a  young  and  visionary 
wife  would  undoubtedly  be  your  ruin.' 
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This  was  a  sly  allusion  to  a  lady  whose 
name  will  transpire  later.  The  Prince 
added  with  a  benignant  smile  :  *  In  token 
of  my  approval  of  this  match,  I  shall  have 
great  satisfaction  in  bestowing  upon  you 
the  title  of  Vo/ij  also  of  adding  to  your 
salary  a  hundred  Prussian  thalers  a  year, 
and  of  presenting  to  you  for  your  lifetime 
the  little  villa  which  you  now  do  me  the 
honor  to  inhabit.* 

The  Grand  Duke  was  always  as  gene- 
rous to  artists  as  his  moderate  income 
would  allow,  but  in  this  case  he  felt  that 
he  had  even  stretched  a  point,  and  looked 
for  suitable  acknowledgment.  The  musi- 
cian's thanks  were,  however,  luke-warm, 
and  given  in  a  thin  voice. 

*  There  is  no  necessity  to  make  a  prompt 
decision,*  he  added,  kindly  patting  the 
crest-fallen  Ogliostro  on  the  shoulder. 
*  We  will  talk  over  the  matter  again  when 
next  you  give  the  young  Princesses  their 
music-lesson.' 

Thus  the  interview  ended,  and  the 
Maestro  at  least  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality.  But  he 
felt  wretched.  His  sovereign  was  not 
indeed  a  Louis  Quatorze  who  could  send 
him  to  a  Bastille  for  disobeying  his  wishes, 
and  if  he  positively  refused  to  marry  this 
odious  woman — for  in  such  a  light  Oglios- 
tro regarded  the  lady — there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  matter.  But  to  contradict  a 
person  of  exalted  rank  is  always  unplea- 
sant, especially  when  he  has  been  almost 
fatherly  in  his  benevolence  and  protection, 
as  was  the  case  with  Ogliostro's  Grand 
Duke.  And  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
sort  of  interfence  again,  was  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  contemplate. 

Two  alternatives  seemed  open  to  him ; 
either  to  please  the  Grand  Duke  and  make 
himself  miserable  ever  after  by  marrying 
the  Fraulcin,  or  to  choose  a  wife  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy  and  bear  the  conse- 
quences. But  the  only  wife  he  wished  for 
was  some  thousands  of  miles  away  just 
then,  and,  truth  to  say,  though  very  much 
in  love,  he  would  have  preferred  to  wait  a 
little  longer  before  becoming,  as  the  Duke 
expressed  it,  a  respectable  member  of 
society. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  in  a  state  of 
miserable  indecision,  and  when  at  last  the 
time  came  round  for  his  appearance  at  the 
Palace,  he  felt  farther  from  making  a  re- 
solve than  before.  In  despair  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room,  and  sent  a  messen- 


ger to  the  Princesses'  gpvemess  to  saj  that 
he  was  ill  and  could  not  give  their  Royal 
Highnesses  their  music-lessons  as  usual 
All  kinds  of  cordial  enquuies  came  from 
the  Palace,  with  presents  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  dainties  from  the  Ducal '  table  to 
tempt  the  invalid's  appetite.  Such  sAi' 
imposed  seclusion  was  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant, for  the  Maestro's  days  were  al- 
ways too  short  for  his  friends  and  his  fan- 
cies ;  and  it  was  as  new  as  it  was  delicious 
to  him  to  have  the  entire  twenty-four  hours 
to  himself.  He  composed  from  morning 
till  night,  ate,  drank  his  Rhine-wine  and 
smoked  his  cigars,  and  when  everyone  else 
had  gone  to  bed  stole  out  for  a  long  moon- 
light walk  in  the  park.  When  his  so-called 
indisposition  had  lasted  several  days,  there 
appeared  in  the  little  morning  paper  which 
chronicled  all  the  events  of  Poppenheim 
the  following  notice : — 

*The  Countess  Serono,  with  her  ser- 
vants, arrived  at  the  Burg  Hotel  last  eve- 
ning from  Cracow.' 

The  Maestro  uttered  a  cry  of  delighted 
surprise,  played  three  or  four  triumphant 
roulades  on  the  piano,  then  sat  down  to 
his  writing  table  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes. 

The  Countess  was  a  beautiful  young 
Viennese  lady,  a  widow,  whose  musical 
gifts  and  personal  fascinations  had  created 
quite  an  excitement  at  Poppenheim  a  year 
ago.  She  was  the  only  person,  he  avowed, 
who  could  learn  nothing  from  him.  From 
becoming  excellent  comrades,  they  be- 
came lovers,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  but  the  lady  had  taken  flight  just 
as  matters  seemed  coming  to  a  climax, 
which  looked  very  much  as  if  she  did  not 
approve  of  it.  She  had  returned;  and 
comments  would  naturally  be  made  upon 
the  fact  without  loss  of  time. 

What  Ogliostro  wrote  were  two  an- 
nouncements for  the  little  Tagesblait  be- 
fore-mentioned. Thus  ran  the  first  no- 
tice ; 

'  The  Herr  Direktor  Ogliostro  has  re- 
covered from  his  indisposition,  and  will  re* 
ceive  his  friends  at  a  matinie  musUcUe  to- 
morrow morning.' 

Thus  ran  the  second  notice  : 

'  Rumors  are  afloat  that  a  marriage  is 
arranged  between  the  Herr  Direktor  Ogli- 
ostro and  the  Fraulein  von  Kambell-Son- 
nenschein,  and  that  the  betrothal  will,  ere 
long,  be  formally  announced.' 

<  The  news  will  be  read  by  all  Poppen- 
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to-morrow,*  he  said  to  himself  with  a 
re  of  exultation,  *  and  when  the 
tess  comes   to  my   matinee  I   shall 

at  the  first  glance  whether  she  wishes 
.rry  me  or  no.  If  not,  I  may  as  well 
s  the  Grand  Duke  as  go  to  destruc- 
a  any  other  way.* 

straightway  dressed  himself  with  the 
ist  care,  and  proceeded  to  leave  a 
"or  the  Countess  at  the  Burg  Hotel, 
loking  at  all  as  if  he  were  bent  upon 

to  destruction,  but  very  elate,  very 

in  love,  and  very  handsome,  as  be- 
l  a  young  man  and  a  genius. 

rER    11. — PIANOFORTE   LOVE-MAKTNG. 

is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Ogli- 
» musical  parties  were  perfect.  Though 
:ly  announced,  no  one  presumed  to 
thout  an  invitation,  firstly,  because 
usic-room  was  small ;  secondly,  be- 
lt was  well  known  that  the  Maestro 
to  arrange  his  guests  choicely  as  he 
s  bouquets,  assorting  colors  and  per- 

as  best  pleased  his  fancy.  Beyond 
lance  of  flowers  from  the  Palace  Gar- 
which  had  almost  come  to  be  re- 
1  by  the  musician  as  a  perquisite, 
Dffee,  there  was  no  kind  of  prepara- 

About  eleven  o'clock — for  in  Pop- 
im  things  were  called  by  their  pro- 
imes,  and  a  morning  concert  ended 
ually  at  one  o'clock  post  meridiem 

musicians  entered.  A  spectator's 
nplilse  was  to  rub  his  eyes  and  ask 
If  if  there  were  not  four  Ogliostros 
J  flesh  instead  of  one  only — if  the 
ian  performed  quartets  by  the  mys- 
\  help  of  three  doubles ;  so  curiously 
at  first  sight  seemed  pianist,  first 
st,  second  violinist,  and  violoncellist. 
i  further  inspection  this  fancied  re- 
ince  between  the  Maestro  and  his 
s  almost  vanished.     It  was  a  mere 

•  of  imitation.  All  three  men  had 
d  their  hair  to  grow  long,  wore 
cles,  dressed  themselves  exactly  like 
adored  master,  and,  with  a  mimetic 
lat  did  them  credit,  h'ad  caught  cer- 
lodulations  of  his  voice  and  laugh, 
jven  something  of  his  smile  and 
1;   so  that  when  he  was  away  his 

was  vividly  recalled  by  these  ad- 
;  friends, 
the  wake  of  the  musicians  followed 

•  three  girls  in  white  frocks  and  co- 
sashes,  with  music-books  under  their 

These  weffe  the  Maestro's  pupils,  of 


whom  it  is  only  necessary  to  particularise 
one,  Helena  Blum,  a  wild-looking  crea- 
ture with  black  eyes,  tawny  skin,  and  ra- 
ven locks  hanging  down  her  back.  He- 
lena could  play  anything,  and  she  was  to 
be  introduced  to  the  public  of  London  or 
Paris  under  her  master's  auspices  some 
day,  when  the  necessarjr  money  could  be 
raised  for  the  journey. 

After  the  pupils  came  the  Countess,  one 
of  those  small  vivacious  beauties  to  be 
seen  in  Vienna,  and  hardly  anywhere  else. 
Dressed  in  colors  as  brilliant  as  the  plu- 
mage of  a  bird,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  her  countrywomen,  she  made  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  other  ladies.  Not  even 
the  Duchess,  who  was  a  king's  daughter, 
wore  a  costume  half  so  gay  and  costly  as 
she;  and  as  to  the  two  young  Princesses, 
they  happened,  on  this  occasion,  to  look 
particularly  dowdy  in  their  shabby  silks 
and  faded  feathers. 

After  the  ordinary  salutations^  the  music 
began,  and  the  Maestro,  in  his  ardor  to  do 
justice  to  a  quartette  of  the  great  Spohr, 
all  but  forgot  the  existence  of  even  the 
Countess.  The  masterpiece  was  per- 
formed in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  when 
a  trio  had  been  given  and  one  or  two  solos 
on  the  violin,  he  sat  down  to  improvise. 

Now  a  pianoforte  improvisation  may  be, 
and  often  is,  the  most  commonplace  per- 
formance one  can  listen  to,  because  al- 
most every  tolerable  musician  can  im- 
provise, and  thereby  make  a  certain  show 
of  originality  without  being  in  the  least 
degree  original.  But  Ogliostro's  impro- 
visations were  much  more  like  himself, 
and  had  much  more  of  himself  in  them, 
than  his  teaching,  his  conversation,  or, 
indeed,  many  of  his  compositions.  He 
often  composed  carelessly,  talked  at  ran- 
dom, and  gave  lessons  whilst  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  other  things.  He  was 
always  at  his  best  when  he  improvised, 
which  happened  but  seldom. 

Before  he  sat  down  to  the  piano  he 
looked  at  the  Countess,  who  was  standhig 
close  by,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

'  To-day  I  am  going  to  play  to  you.' 

He  began  by  giving  full  vent  to  the 
mixed  passions  that  had  been  secretly 
raging  within  his  heart  during  the  last 
few  days;  first,  he  thundered  out  his  in- 
dignation at  the  conventionalities  pro- 
pounded to  him  by  his  patron,  the  Duke, 
denouncing  worldliness,  respectability,  so 
called,  and  other  names  that  impose  upon 
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the  multitude,  and  vehemently  protesting 
on  behalf  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
ideal;  then  he  melted  all  hearts  by  a 
thrilling  declaration  of  love;  finally,  he 
wound  up  with  the  despairing,  almost 
maniacal  outpourings  of  a  soul  that  has 
sought  refuge /rom  a  contemptible  world 
and  a  contemptuous  mistress  in  the  soli- 
tude of  nature.  This  was  the  story  he 
told,  as  plainly  as  music  could  tell  it. 

He  rose  from  the  piano,  heedless  of  the 
low-murmured  applause  of  his  listeners, 
and,  looking  at  the  Countess  narrowly, 
said  that  it  was  now  her  turn  to  play. 

*  I  will  answer  you,'  she  whispered,  and 
he  saw  that  there  were  tears  on  her  dark 
eyelashes.  She  bent  her  head  over  the 
notes  and  played  an  exquisite  little  im- 
promptu, that  was  only  so  far  original  as 
a  good  translation  is  original.  She  had 
heard  the  melody  she  knew  not  when  or 
where,  and,  changed  to  the  minor  key,  it 
seemed  to  express  exactly  what  she  wanted 
to  say.  And  what  did  she  want  to  say  ? 
Ogliostro  i^at  by  with  quickened  pulse  and 
heart  beating  wildly.  No  note  was  lost 
upon  his  eager  ear,  no  delicate  gradations 
upon  his  impatient  soul.  As  he  listened, 
not  only  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
musician  but  with  the  suspense  of  the 
lover,  he  gradually  read  in  that  pathetic 
melody  what  was  at  the  same  time  a  sen- 
tence and  a  benediction.  She  loved  him, 
but  for  some  reason,  which  she  could  not 
or  might  not  make  clear,  must  reject  him 
as  a  lover. 

All  this  she  said,  if  not  with  the  fire  of 
the  Maestro,  at  least  with  as  much  sincerity 
and  with  pitying  womanly  tenderness.  The 
little  poem  went  straight  to  every  heart, 
though  only  one  had  read  its  meaning 
aright. 

The  party  now  broke  up,  and  in  the 
bustle  of  the  Ducal  departure  the  countess 
slipped  away  unobserved.  Ogliostro  gene- 
rally dined  with  some  of  his  musical  friends 
at  a  tavern  after  his  morning  parties,  but 
to-day  he  dismissed  them  somewhat  curtly, 
shut  the  door  upon  his  last  guest  with  a 
slam,  desired  his  sen'ant  to  admit  no  visi- 
tors, then,  throwing  himself  upon  a  sofa, 
closed  his  eyes  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  ab- 
straction. 

When  the  sweet  spring  afternoon  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  servant,  hearing 
him  move  about,  ventured  to  bring  in  his 
master's  dinner,  Ogliostro  roused  himself, 
and,  having  eaten  a  little  bread  and  soup, 


sat  down  and  >vrote  a  submissive  letter  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  declaring  himself  ready 
to  comply  with  his  wishes.  *  I  may  as  weU 
make  the  most  of  the  last  days  of  liberty 
that  remain  to  me,*  he  mused ;  '  why  not 
take  some  of  the  young  people  *  (he  always 
spoke  of  his  pupils  in  that  paternal  way) 
'  into  the  forest  and  have  a  moonlight  sup- 
per ?  There  is  little  Helena,  for  example, 
who  never  gets  a  treat;  and  Annchen 
and  Lotte.' 

With  the  Maestro  a  pleasant  thing  said 
was  as  good  as  done ;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour,  a  basket  of  provisions  was  packed, 
the  guests  were  assembled,  and  the  carriage 
stood  at  the  door.  The  oldest  and  most 
important  guest  was  a  Kapellmeister  firom 
Wiirtemberg,  an  agreeable  but  stout  and 
rather  unwieldy  person,  and  he  was  placed 
in  the  middle  -of  the  front  seat  with  a  slen- 
der young  lady,  Annchen  Baer,  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  still  more  slender 
young  lady,  Lottchen,  her  sister ;  both  of 
them  fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked  girls,  with 
that  air  of  homely  sweetness  for  which  the 
beauties  of  Germany  are  notable ;  on  the 
box  was  placed  another  of  the  Maestro's 
pupils,  by  name  Edouard  Merk,  a  sallow- 
complexioned,  feverish-eyed  youth,  who 
looked  as  if  his  soul,  in  its  vehemence, 
were  wearing  out  his  body.  The  Maestro 
himself  sat  beside  Helena,  his  favorite  pupil 
of  all,  and  in  the  highest  spirits  they  drove 
away.  These  little  banquets  were  always 
as  choice  and  charming  as  could  be ;  some- 
times there  was  a  dash  of  Bohemian  flavor 
about  them,  but  of  a  hearty,  harmless  kind ; 
and  what  wine  tastes  so  fragrant,  what 
meats  so  delicious,  as  those  we  feast  on  in 
our  youth  with  a  few  boon  companions  ? 
We  may  grow  rich  and  worldly-minded  in 
after  years;  but  the  pompous  feasts  to 
which  we  then  sit  down  do  not  taste  half 
so  good  as  the  cheap  entertainments  of 
bygone  days. 

How  sweet  the  breath  of  the  young 
spring  as  they  drive  along!  After  two 
hours*  ride  amid  bright  green  fields  and 
thriving  little  villages,  they  reach  the  mys- 
terious borderland  between  fact  and  fiction, 
prose  an«l  poetry ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
on  the  borders  of  the  Thuringian  Forest 
Already  it  is  growing  dusk,  and  one  or.two 
stars  glimmer  in  the  pale  green  sky.  .  The 
air  is  fragrant  with  wild  flowers,  and  the 
nightingales  are  singing. 

"  Delicious  1"  cried  the  Maestro  as  they 
approached  a  little  opening  in  the  wood. 
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is  the  very  spot  we  want.  Let  us 
ind  feast  round  a  fire  of  pine  logs 
)sies.' 

ryone  acquiesced,  for  the  evening 
urm  and  balmy.  Hither  and  thither 
.n  in  search  of  chips  like  children 
•  a  holiday,  beguiling  the  task  with 
talk,  laughter  and  snatches  of  song, 
the  fire  was  made,'  great  merriment 
ed  over  the  construction  of  a  rude 
Y  means  of  carriage  rugs  and  a  tall 
em ;  having  spread  another  on  the 
I  and  laid  out  their  little  feast,  they 
vn.  *  I  never  imitate  vagrants'  life,' 
the  Maestro,  *  without  longing  to 
it  altogether.  How  Httle  do  we  ob- 
exchange  for  what  we  give  up  by 
Lccording  to  the  rules  of  civilisation  ! 
is  not  a  day  of  my  life  upon  which 
ot  commit  a  dozen  follies  or  puerile 
rities  because  I  have  chosen  to  put 
dc  into  the  yoke  of  social  bondage, 
myself  for  doing  it,  but  I  do  it.' 
d  as  for  me,'  said  Helena,  whilst  she 
id  the  salad,  *  my  mother  scolds  me 
md  morning  because  I  do  not  be- 
leekly  like  other  girls.  Why  should 
nd  to  be  meek,  when  I  am  by  na- 
lld  and  headstrong  ?' 
ly,  indeed  ?'  cried  the  Maestro, 
and  I,  my  poor  Helena,  were  bom 
m  the  world  like  a  pair  of  gipsy 
ils,  and  not  to  play  the  fine  lady 
mtleman.  What  a  life  that  would 
Vhen  we  were  hungry,  we  should 
othing  to  do  but  sing  a  ballad  before 
ich  man's  door.  Out  would  come 
Jtty  mamma  with  the  children  hang- 
her  skirts,  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
t  sight  of  us.  You  would  hold  up 
pron  for  the  piece-  of  silver,  curtsey, 
flf   we    go    again,   thrumming   the 

then  the  notes  of  a  guitar  were  heard 
distance,  and  all  started  up  and 
i  their  hands,  thinking  that  Ogli- 
lad  prepared  a  surprise  for  them  in 
ly  of  a  gipsy  concert.  He  was  a 
iven  to  surprises.  But  his  astonish- 
^as  as  unfeigned  as  their  own  when 
psies,  a  man  bearing  a  guitar,  and  a 
I,  approached.  Springing  from  his 
J  bade  the  new  comers  eat  and  drink 
lem,  adding  that  the  company  would 
f  glad  of  some  music  afterwards, 
is  is  the  best  piece  of  good  luck  that 
lave  happened  to  us,'  he  said  as  he 
m  again ;  *  our  guests'  hearts  will  be 
w  Series.— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  6 


warmed  by  our  wine,  and  they  will  sing 
and  play  for  pure  enjoyment.  We  are  all 
musicians,  you  must  know,'  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  the  pair, '  and  we  gain 
our  bread  by  music  as  you  do.  So  let  us 
all  feast  together  like  brothers,  and  amuse 
each  other  afterwards.' 

Annchen  and  her  sister  turned  red  with 
dismay,  but  Helena  whispered  to  them  that 
no  harm  could  come  of  it ;  and,  after  a  little 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  intruders,  the 
supper  was  resumed.  Bread,  meat,  cheese, 
fruit,  cakes,  and  wine  disappeared  rapidly 
amid  lively  conversation ;  then  the  music 
began. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
wandering  minstrels,  who  were,  indeed, 
just  such  a  pair  of  gipsies  as  a  traveller  in 
Germany  may  encounter  at  fairs  and  wakes 
at  any  time,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  come  made  them  doubly 
interesting.  The  blaze  of  the  pine  logs  lit 
up  their  dark  faces  with  almost  a  super- 
natural glow,  and  lent  to  their  bits  of  blue 
and  scarlet  drapery  a  picturesque  and  even 
gorgeous  eftect  The  woman,  moreover, was 
young  and  handsome,  and  with  her  com- 
panion entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  quite  evident  that  the  two 
sang  and  played  then  more  because  they 
loved  it  than  because  they  looked  for 
practical  results  in  the  shape  of  silver  pieces 
at  the  end  of  the  performance.  To  crown, 
the  evening's  entertainment,  OgliostrO' 
himself  took  the  guitar  and  played  a  dance- 
compelling  waltz  of  his  own  composition^. 
The  gipsy  led  oft*  with  Helena,  his  com- 
panion with  Edouard,  Annchen  and  Lott- 
chen  danced  with  the  Kapellmeister  by 
turns.  Never  was  music  danced  to  with 
such  wild  exuberance  of  spirit  as  Ogliostro's 
impromptu  waltz  in  that  moonlit  glade; 
When  indeed  the  little  party  broke  up  it 
was  long  past  midnight,  and  host  and< 
guests  drove  home  in  that  exquisite  hour 
of  twittering  birds  and  cool  grey  sky  that 
heralds  the  full- voiced  rosy  dawn. 

CHAPTER  III. — THE    BEGINNING  OF  THE. 
SECOND    EPISODE. 

For  a  few  days  all  went  smoothly.  The 
musician  had  for  once  proved  so  tractable 
that  he  stood  on  a  pinnacle  of  Court  favor. 
There  was  nothing  he  might  not  say  or  do 
just  then  :  and  being  very  much  of  a  child, 
and  of  a  spoilt  child  too,  he  found  it  de- 
lightful to  be  petted  by  the  Duke,  the 
Duchess,  and  the  young  Princesses.    But 
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when  the  day  of  betrothal  approached — in 
Germany  an  engagement  hardly  less  bind- 
ing than  marriage  itself — his  courage  gave 
way. 

One  morning,  therefore,  the  serenity  of 
tlie  little  city  was  disturbed  by  the  almost 
incredible  tidings  that  Ogliostro  was 
gone — none  knew  whither!  and  that  the 
cause  of  his  going  was  the  marriage  that 
the  Duke  would  fain  have  made  between 
him  and  the  elderly  Fraulein  with  the 
large  fortune.  Everyone  had  heard  of  this 
betrothal,  but  none  beheved  that  it  would 
ever  take  place.  . 

Still  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
wholly  unforeseen,  and  afforded  a  delightful 
scandal  for  the  ladies  over  their  tea  and 
the  gentlemen  over  their  cigars.  Ogliostro 
gone  in  the  height  of  the  musical  season  I 
and  gone  because  the  Duke,  having  taken 
fright  at  his  wild  ways,  had  urged  him  to 
marry  one  woman,  he  being  all  the  time  in 
love  with  another  1  Could  it  be  true  ? 
The  more  meddlesome  and  inquisitive  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  apply  for  intelligence 
at  the  Maestro's  little  villa,  but  could  learn 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
there. 

The  Duke  was  made  aware  of  his 
prot^g^'s  defalcation  by  a  short,  impatient, 
but  glowing  letter  from  the  culprit  himself. 

Having  stated  what  steps  he  had  taken 
to  prevent  any  break  in  the  musical  pro- 
gramme of  the  season,  and  apologised 
profusely  for  his  unusual  conduct,  he 
wound  up  with  the  following  rather  high- 
flown  sentiments : — 

*  I  am  sure  your  Serene  Highness  will 
appreciate  these  irrepressible  yearnings 
after  the  remote  and  the  unfamiliar  which 
drive  me  from  a  life  I  have  long  felt  un- 
suited  to  an  artist — these  inward  struggles 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  instincts 
of  genius,  the  first  urging  me  to  accept  the 
material  advantages  of  this  life  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  individuality ;  the  last  calling  up- 
on me  solemnly  to  abjure  friends,  fortune, 
and  tranquillity,  anything  and  everything 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  my  fi-eedom  and 
self-development.  Music  is  my  life,  my 
•mistress,  my  love.  I  own — forgive  me,  my 
Prince — no  other  allegiance;  and  class 
ime,  if  among  the  most  disobedient,  at 
least  among  the  most  grateful  of  your  sub- 
jects.* 

The  Duke's  first  impulse  was  to  be  very 
angry.  Nothing  more  inopportune  could 
have  happened.     There  was  the  impend- 


ing visit  of  his  royal  father-in-law  to  begin 
with,  who  had  expressed  himself  extremely 
anxious  to  hear  the  renowned  Ogliostro 
play,  and  who  must  now  bear  the  fate  of 
common  mortals  and  be  disappointed. 
Then  there  were  the  disagreeable  remarks 
of  his  spouse,  the  Grand  Duchess,  to  con- 
tend with,  that  lady  having  set  her  face 
against  any  interference  with  the  musi- 
cian's marriage  from  the  first,  regarding 
him,  not  from  a  social  point  of  view,  but 
much  as  a  court  jester  was  regarded  in  old 
times.  Then  there  was  tlie  general  flatness 
of  the  musical  season  to  contemplate — 
an  unpleasant  fact  to  a  music-loving 
Sovereign  with  but  small  business  as 
Sovereign ;  and,  lastly,  the  disadvantage  to 
the  young  Princesses  of  losing  the  very 
best  pianoforte  teacher  in  Germany.  But 
his  second  impulse  was  to  laugh,  and  he 
laughed  so  long  and  heartily,  that  when  he 
had  done  he  found  himself  in  a  good  tem- 
per again. 

*  The  foolish  fellow  !*  he  mused.  *  What 
a  career  he  has  thrown  away,  for  the  sake 
of  the  remote  and  the  unfamiliar!  He 
will  be  reduced  to  beggary  if  some  one 
does  not  look  after  him.  I  wish  he  had 
left  his  address,  so  that  I  could  send  him 
his  pension  all  the  same.  Well,  he  is  sure 
to  turn  up  when  he  wants  me !' 

But  weeks  and  months  elapsed,  and 
Ogliostro  did  not  turn  up.  The  summer 
passed  at  Poppenheim  as  usual.  For  a 
time  all  was  gaiety.  The  King  came  and 
went.  The  Countess  played  away  a  good 
many  hearts  and  went  also.  Three  times  a 
week  rich  and  poor,  the  great  folks  and  the 
small  folks,  flocked  to  the  little  theatre  by 
daylight  to  see  a  play  or  hear  an  opera ; 
and  when  at  last  the  doors  were  closed, 
everyone  made  a  holiday  in  the  country. 
The  Maestro  had  been  missed  and  lament- 
ed, but  the  world  got  on  without  him, 
as  it  gets  on  without  the  best  of  us. 

Where  was  he  ? 

He  had  left  no  address,  and  he  had 
written  no  one  a  word  since  he  went  away. 
Once  Helena  received  an  anonymous  pre- 
sent of  music,  which  she  felt  sure  must 
have  come  from  him,  and  the  Countess 
every  now  and  then  found  a  box  of  flow- 
ers among  her  letters,  having  the  unmistaka- 
ble fragrance  of  the  Maestro's  bouquets 
about  them.  But  that  was  all.  Helena 
went  to  her  daily  work  with  a  kind  of  per- 
sistent recklessness  that  betrayed  a  mind  ill 
at  ease,  whilst  the  Countess,  though  iasci- 
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Dating  as  ever,  was  said  to  look  pale  and 
melancholy.  To  these  two  women  indeed 
the  Maestro*s  absence  had  been  the  great- 
est loss  that  could  have  befallen  them,  and 
they  did  not  feign  indifference  or  forgetful- 
ness. 

And  all  the  time  he  was  living  an  ex- 
istence that  for  years  he  had  pictured  to 
himself  as  ideal.  At  last  he  was  free,  free 
as  the  birds  that  roam  the  heavens,  and 
the  wild  deer  that  have  the  forests  to 
themselves.  Without  a  duty,  without  a 
care,  without  expectation,  and  without  re- 
morse, he  enjoyed  the  day  to  the  full,  alikd 
untroubled  by  yesterdays  or  to-morrows. 
If  the  remembrance  of  the  Countess  was 
painful  to  him,  it  was  also  deHcious.  Who 
could  tell  but  that  some  time  or  other  he 
should  again  make  love  to  her  on  the  piano, 
and  not  then  be  answered  by  the  word 
impossible^  spelt  as  plainly  as  music  could 
spell  it  ? 

It  was  in  the  glorious  days  of  June  that 
he  went  away.  Almost  always  afoot, 
carrying  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  travelling  student,  he 
pursued  his  happy  journey. 

The  first  few  weeks  were  spent  in  the 
TTiuringian  Forest.  Careless  of  time,  and 
only  anxious  to  elude  observation,  he 
sought  out  the  remoter  spots ;  now  linger- 
ing in  some  secluded  valley,  now  on  some 
mountain  top,  where  the  wind  soughed 
among  the  trees.  He  always  tried  to  end 
the  day  with  music :  often  the  little  inn  at 
which  he  slept  possessed  a  piano ;  or  he 
would  fraternise  with  the  sacristan,  and 
play  for  hours  on  the  organ  of  the  parish 
church.  If  he  happened  to  fall  in  with 
feast  or  fair,  wedding  or  funeral,  he  was  on 
the  alert  to  catch  any  new  melody  he 
might  hear,  thus  accumulating  fragments 
of  music  and  song  as  he  made  his  way. 

Now  and  then  he  met  a  gipsy  cavalcade, 
and  that  intoxicated  him  with  delight.  He 
would  have  a  concert  at  any  price,  and 
often  spent  days  in  the  track  of  some  dark- 
visaged  musician  or  dancer  who  had  be- 
witched him.  No  one  took  the  young 
musician's  advances  amiss,  and  in  truth  he 
acted  the  vagrant  so  well  that  he  seemed  to 
be  one  of  them. 

The  gipsies'  reckless,  rollicking  existence 
fascinated  him  as  much  as  their  music,  for 
which  he  had  a  passion  ;  he  would  ask  him- 
self if  indeed  there  were  any  truth  in  what 
was  said  of  him,  that  he  had  come  of  a 
gipsy  stock,  stolen  from  a  gipsy  tribe  by 


some  wandering  impresario  on  account  of 
his  precocious  musical  gifts.  His  own 
early  history  he  did  not  know ;  even  his 
name  was  of  his  own  choosing,  and  he  felt 
no  repugnance  to  the  notion  of  having  such 
wild  kinsfolk.  Well  might  the  Grand  Duke 
have  stood  in  terror  of  his  beloved  Herr 
Direktor. 

But  whilst  Ogliostro  was  amusing  him- 
self after  his  own  fashion — of  which  the 
quiet  Poppenheimers  only  knew  years  after, 
Poppenheim  itself  was  growing  just  a  little 
dull.  When  Autumn  came  round,  and  the 
theatre  opened,  everyone  in  the  capital, 
from  the  Duke  to  the  doorkeeper,  at  last 
realised  how  much  they  had  lost. 

The  Countess  came,  but  could  not  bring 
herself  to  stay.  She  talked  of  spending  the 
winter  at  Rome,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  her 
friends  accounted  for  her  restlessness  by  the 
fact  of  Ogliostro's  absence.  One  cold 
December  day  she  called  upon  Helena, 
wrapped  to  the  delicate  little  chin  in  fur, 
threw  herself  in  an  arm-chair  with  a  sigh  of 
mock  despair,  and  said — *  My  good  girl,  I 
am  obliged  to  go  home  to-morrow,  but  I 
cannot  support  the  solitude  of  the  country 
without  some  one  to  play  duets  with  me. 
Will  you  pack  up  your  clothes  and  be 
ready  to  start  for  Salzburg  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours  ?' 

Helena  opened  her  large  black  eyes, 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

*  Mamma  will  set  her  face  against  it.' 
The  Countess  clapped  her  hands  delight- 
edly. 

*  Where  is  your  mamma  ?'  she  asked.  *  I 
can  convince  her  in  two  minutes  that  it  is 
the  right  thing  for  you  to  do  I  want 
music  lessons,  my  dear,  and  I  will  pay  a 
Prussian  thaler  for  each  you  give  me.  You 
are  the  very  person  I  need.' 

*  What  can  I  teach  you  ?'  Helena  said 
with  dismay.  *  That  is  the  difficulty.  How 
can  I  receive  money  from  you  for  doing 
nothing  ?' 

*  It  is  all  settled,  my  child,'  replied  the 
vivacious  little  lady,  who,  like  all  pretty 
women,  was  used  to  having  her  own  way. 
*I  will  pay  you  twelve  thalers  a  month 
for  being  my  clame  (TatourSy  and  we  will 
play  the  piano  and  violin  from  morning  till 
night.  Ah !  what  an  enchanting  thing  a 
violin  is !  those  who  play  it  and  understand 
it  are  wholly  different  beings  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.' 

They  talked  of  music  and  of  musicians 
till  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
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if  Helena's  mother ;  a  good  woman  in  the 
^ain,  but  being  the  commonplace  mother 
of  uncommon  children,  she  was  rather  apt 
to  regard  them  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  Helena's  eldest  sister  was  making 
her  mark  as  a  vocalist  in  Prague,  and  she 
looked  upon  her  second  daughter's  musical 
talent  in  the  light  of  so  much  money  to  be 
earned,  saved,  and  profitably  invested  for 
the  comfort  of  her  old  age. 

However,  a  fascinating  and  richly-dress- 
ed lady  in  a  poor  little  room  on  the  sixth 
story  is  an  imposing  presence,  and  the 
Countess  gained  her  point.  The  next  day 
the  two  started  for  Salzburg,  and  Poppen- 
heim  grew  duller  than  ever. 

The  Grand  Duke,  always  an  optimist, 
rubbed  his  hands  when  the  snow  began  to 
fall,  saying  in  a  cheerful  voice — 

*  When  winter  really  sets  in,  the  remote 
and  unfamiliar  will  become  uncomfortable, 
and  we  shall  have  our  spoiled  child  Ogli- 
ostro  back  again.' 

But  the  Poppenheimers  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  snow  as  by  a  besieging  army,  and 
no  Ogliostro  came. 

CHAPTER   IV. — IMPRISONED  BY  THE  SNOW. 

It  was  such  a  winter  night  as  only  those 
dream  of  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
forests  and  mountains.  There  had  been  a 
fortnight  of  snow  storms  already,  and  the 
trees  round  the  Schloss  of  the  Countess 
were  laden  with  snow,  the  mountains 
smooth  and  glittering;  the  valley  was  a  sheet 
of  gleaming  white,  the  wind  raged  unceas- 
ingly. Travelling  was  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  drifts  in  the  roads,  and  the  Countess 
and  her  companion,  Helena,  had  spent 
twelve  days  entirely  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. 

They  had  sped  fast  enough.  Music  is 
a  life  and  a  world  in  itself,  and  these  two 
enthusiasts  were  absorbed  in  it,  needing  for 
the  moment  nothing  else.  Trouble,  toil, 
love,  and  even  duty,  seemed  hidden  from 
them  by  a  veil  in  the  first  days  of  their 
well-assorted  companionship.  Helena  lost 
recollection  of  the  little  wearing  domestic 
cares  which  had  made  her  look  old  for  her 
years;  the  Countess  forgot  the  family 
quarrels  and  complications  on  her  account 
which,  for  the  time  being,  made  any  second 
marriage,  not  to  say  marriage  with  a  poor 
musician,  impossible. 

The  two  sat  by  an  enormous  wood  fire, 
in  a  confidential  mood,  every  now  and  then 
pausing,  as  some  gust  of  wind  swept  like 


thunder  among  the  pine  trees.  What  a 
contrast  they  made  1  You  could  see  at  the 
first  glance  that  the  delicate  little  lady,  in 
ruby-colored  velvet  and  gold  ornaments, 
had  been  accustomed  from  her  cradle  to 
softness  and  luxury,  taking  even  music  and 
other  passions  with  a  certain  kind  of  in- 
dolence; whilst  the  hard-worked,  large- 
featured,  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  dis- 
criminating, rather  handsome  Helena,  in 
her  gipsy's  costume  of  black  and  scarlet 
serge,  showed  not  only  in  her  demeanor, 
but  in  her  looks,  that  the  drudgery  of  life 
•was  frvmiliar  to  her,  and  was  accepted  as 
naturally  as  spiritual  things  and  great  ex- 
hilarations. 

*  I  would  give  anything  to  know  where 
our  poor  Ogliostro  is  to-night,'  said  the 
Countess,  who  with  all  her  tact  had  not 
yet  discovered  whether  this  impulsive,  half 
savage,  half-infantine  creature  really  con- 
cealed a  love  for  the  Maestro  or  no.  As 
she  spoke  she  turned  towards  her  com- 
panion with  a  questioning  expression. 

Helena  gazed  in  the  fire,  and  made  no 
answer. 

*  AVhat  a  pity  too  that  he  should  have 
been  driven  away  by  that  meddlesome 
Duke,'  continued  the  Countess.  *  With  all 
his  gifts  he  may  fare  badly  away  from  dear 
little  Poppenheim.  Some  designing  wo- 
man may  persuade  him  to  marry  her 
against  his  will,  for  example.' 

Still  Helena  v;as  silent. 

*  You  are  looked  upon  as  his  favorite 
pupil,'  pursued  the  Countess.  *  Why  do 
you  not  try  to  find  him  out,  and  persuade 
him  to  go  back  in  the  spring  ?' 

She  was  stayed  from  further  banter  by 
the  girl's  imploring  look. 

*  I  cannot  talk  of  him,'  she  said.  *  Let 
us  play  to  each  other  instead.  Music  is 
the  easiest  speech.' 

Helena  never  improvised  or  composed, 
but  her  playing  was  wholly  original ;  not 
this  or  that  famous  reading  of  masterpieces, 
but  purely  her  own,  indebted  neither  to 
critic  nor  connoisseur.  She  played  one  of 
those  marvellously  passionate  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  which  seem  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  wild  human  life,  and  it  was  Ogliostro's 
story  that  she  wanted  to  tell.  As  she 
threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
mingled  fierceness  and  tenderness  of  the 
music,  the  Countess,  listening,  read  her 
interpretations  aright.  Helena  consented, 
woman-like,  to  entire  self-abnegation,  so 
long  as  her  beloved  Maestro  should  be 
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happy  and  triumphant.  She  divined  that 
his  triumphs  would  signify  little  to  him,  if 
he  must  suffer  the  one  defeat  that  would 
spoil  all,  and  mingled  with  prophecies  of 
his  artistic  successes  were  intercessions  on 
his  behalf.  The  other  listened  eagerly, 
only  half  comprehending  this  voluntary 
renunciation  of  her  companion.  Her 
speech,  *  I  cannot  talk  of  him,*  had  told 
her  the  truth,  but  she  was  far  as  yet  from 
realising  it. 

The  piece  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
Countess  was  about  to  take  Helena's 
place  at  the  piano,  when  the  sound  of  a 
man's  voice  crying  *  Bravo  !  bravissimo !' 
fix)m  without  caused  both  women  to  utter 
a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

*  Oghostro  !*  cried  the  Countess. 

*  The  Maestro  !*  cried  Helena. 
And  true  enough  it  was  he. 

They  ran  into  the  hall,  and  in  another 
minute  Ogliostro  ascended  the  stone 
staircase  leading  from  the  courtyard.  He 
was  dressed  in  furs  from  head  to  foot,  and, 
booted  and  spurred,  with  pistols  at  his 
side,  he  looked  more  like  a  freebooter  than 
a  wandering  musician.  He  made  a 
dozen  apologies  for  appearing  before  them 
in  this  fashion ;  and  having  laid  aside  his 
furs  and  weapons,  the  three  sat  down  to  a 
hastily  prepared  supper,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing gaily. 

*  How  good  of  you  to  ask  no  questions!* 
said  the  Maestro,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other.  *  I  drop  out  of  the  clouds,  you 
make  me  welcome,  and  I  am  not  bored 
by  having  to  explain  everything.  But 
when  I  have  satisfied  my  hunger,  I  will 
tell  you  all  that  has  happened  to  me  since 
I  went  away.* 

He  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and  began  to 
eat;  enthusiasm,  however,  soon  got  the 
better  of  hunger. 

*  Only  think,*  he  said,  *  it  is  seven 
months  since  I  left  Foppenheim,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  time — (tell  it  not 
in  Gath,  declare  it  not  in  Askelon) — I 
have  been  living  among  my  kinsfolk,  the 
gipsies.' 

*  Do  but  listen  to  him !'  cried  the  Coun- 
tess, with  a  gesture  of  mock  horror. 
*  Helena,  how  dare  we  sit  at  table  with 
such  company  ?     But  continue.* 

'Madam,*  pursued  the  musician  gaily, 
feigning  a  subservient  manner,  *  I  am 
sensible  of  the  condescension  shown  to  me, 
but  have  no  fear.  I  can  comport  myself 
in  ^the  palace  as  well  as  in  the  tent,  not 


having  lived  long  enough  with  the  gipsies 
to  unlearn  decent  behavior.  But,  oh!* 
he  added,  returning  to  his  natural  tone, 
*  you  do  not  know  what  a  fascinating  life 
it  is !  And  what  a  life  of  music  I  Forgive 
me  if  I  leave  the  table  to  play  you  one 
incomparable  serenade.  I  can  no  longer 
control  my  impatience.' 

He  left  his  half-finished  supper,  nor 
would  be  persuaded  to  resume  it  till  he 
had  played  half-a-dozen  wild  melodies. 
The  ladies  clapped  their  hands  with  de- 
light, and  when  the  meal  was  at  last 
finished,  he  played  a  dozen  more. 

*  Gij)sy  music,*  he  said,  when  he  left  the 
piano,  and  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair 
with  a  sigh  of  fatigue,  *  must  be,  by  the 
nature  of  gipsy  life,  the  most  real  and 
natural  of  all.  In  the  grandest  composi- 
tions of  our  great  masters,  the  cold  spirit 
of  criticism  sweeps  in,  not  marring,  but 
certainly  modifying,  the  first  idea — s>yeep- 
ing  from  it,  in  fact,  the  first  bloom.  But 
in  popular  music,  just  as  in  ballad  poetry, 
we  get  the  pure,  untrammelled  spirit  of 
the  people;  who  toil,  make  love,  suffer, 
and  die,  and  tell  it  all  without  any  notion 
of  what  is  proper  or  improper  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  song.  But  I  have  so  much  to 
tell  you  and  ask  of  you,  dear  ladies,  that  I 
know  not  where  first  to  begin.  You,  my 
little  Helena,  shall  first  give  me  news  of 
my  dear  pupils  at  beloved  Poppenheim. 
Annchen  and  Lottchen,  Edouard  and 
Walther,  and  all  the  rest — are  they  well  ? 
I  have  heard  no  word  from  any  of  you 
since  I  went  away.* 

But  his  own  story  proved  the  most 
absorbing,  and  he  answered  their  questions 
with  great  glee,  telling  them  his  plans  and 
projects.  He  was  composing  a  gipsy 
opera ;  he  was  going  to  try  his  fortune  in 
London  or  Paris — to  found  a  new  school 
of  music — what  was  he  not  going  to  do  ? 
They  listened ;  too  well  pleased  to  have 
his  company  again  to  feel  jealous  or  un- 
happy. For  the  time  it  was  good  fortune 
enough. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  saw  Ogliostro 
the  Countess*s  guest,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
for  the  very  simple  one  that  he  could  not 
get  away.  More  snow  had  fallen,  and  to 
reach  Salzburg  in  the  present  state  of  the 
roads  was  impracticable.  Everyone  was 
contented  that  the  weather  and  the  roads 
should  remain  as  they  were.  Music  occu- 
pied the  trio  from  morning  till  night,  each 
in  turn  being  inspirer  or  inspired.      In- 
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dividualities  seemed  for  a  time  lost  in 
artistic  enthusiasm. 

But  before  the  weather  changed  from 
without,  it  changed  within.  On  a  sudden 
— none  knew  how  it  was — the  Countess 
would  fain  have  had  the  Maestro  leagues 
away;  Helena  wished  she  could  wake  in 
her  little  attic  at  home.  The  musician 
found  himself  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened to  turn  the  snow-bound  Schloss 
into  a  disagreeable  place.  All  felt  relieved 
when  news  came  that  the  road  was  clear. 

A  few  hours  after  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, Ogliostro  was  on  his  way  to 
Salzburg. 

*  I  suppose  the  Countess  was  jealous  at 
my  fondness  for  Helena,'  he  mused.  '  But 
how  unreasonable  women  are !  I  must 
marry  some  day,  and  how  can  I  marry  a 
woman  who  says  she  cannot  have  me? 
And  Helena  was  moody  and  out  of  spirits, 
too !  Ah !  it  may  be  that  I  talked  too 
much  of  Rhona,  the  beautiful  gipsy  maiden 
who  captivated  me  last  summer.  I  see 
that  if  a  man  wants  to  accomplish  any- 
thing really  great  in  art,  he  must  set  his 
face  against  all  love  affairs.' 

CHAPTER  v. — FORTUNE  AND   MISFORTUNE. 

Two  or  three  years  passed,  and  Pop- 
penheim  had  to  get  on  as  well  as  it  could 
without  the  beloved  musician.  His  ad- 
mirers read  with  mournful  eagerness  of 
the  enthusiasm  created  by  his  playing  in 
Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  but  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  showed  some 
ingratitude  in  remaining  so  long  away  from 
his  unforgetting  friends.  What  was  the 
rapture  of  the  warm-hearted  little  city, 
therefore,  when  the  following  announce- 
ment appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Theatre 
one  May  morning? 

BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  GRAND  DUKE, 

WILL  BE  PERFORMED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 

THE   ROYAL  BIRTHDAY, 

RHONA,  A  GIPSY  OPERA,  BY  OGLIOSTRO 

(late  COURT  PIANIST 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  POPPENHEIM), 

UNDER  THE  COMPOSER'S  DIRECTORSHIP. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  throughout 
the  town,  and  for  the  time  everyone's  head 
was  turned  by  it.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately set  on  foot  so  as  to  make  the 
occasion  one  of  extraordinary  brilliance. 
The  ladies  sent  to  Frankfort  for  new 
dresses.  The  Duke  commanded  an  al 
fresco  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  great 


man's  return.  His  pupils  and  musical 
friends  organised  a  f6te,  at  which  he  was 
to  be  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  silver 
laurel  leaves.  All  contributed  their  best 
to  celebrate  such  a  home-coming. 

At  last  the  long  looked-for  day  dawned : 
a  gay  festival  at  all  times,  what  with  the 
flags  and  garlands,  the  military  review,  the 
crowds  of  holiday  makers  In  Sunday 
clothes,  the  lines  of  open  carriages  convey- 
ing richly-dressed  ladies  and  officers  in  full 
dress,  and  covered  with  decorations,  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Sovereign,  But  when 
evening  came,  all  felt  that  the  Duke's  fdte 
was  over,  and  that  the  musician's  had 
begun.  Pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  stream 
of  play-goers,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  wending  their  way  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer evening  to  see  Ogliostro's  opera.  It 
was  an  entertainment  all  could  a^ord,  and 
all  could  enjoy,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  and  expectancy  was  written  on 
every  face. 

Exactlv  at  seven  o'clock,  three  strokes 
from  the  chamberlain's  staff  on  the  edge 
of  the  royal  box  betokened  the  arrival  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  When  he  appeared, 
accompanied  by  the  Duchess  and  the 
young  Princesses,  the  little  theatre  rang 
with  cheers,  which  would  have  been  re- 
peated more  tumultuously  still  for  Ogliostro, 
had  he  not  foreseen  such  a  dilemma.  No 
sooner  had  the  Duke  taken  his  seat  than 
the  conductor,  Ogliostro  himself,  who  till 
now  had  been  invisible,  raised  his  biton, 
and  the  overture  began. 

The  gipsy  opera  was,  of  course,  a  suc- 
cess. It  was  new,  it  was  naXve,  and  it 
was  in  a  certain  sense  true.  Ogliostro, 
never  false  to  himself  where  his  art  was 
concerned,  had  invented  not  only  a  new 
story,  a  new  piise-en-scene^  and  a  new 
opera,  but  he  had  put  these  together  in  a 
form  peculiarly  his  own,  discarding  stage 
canons  and  stage  precedents.  In  part 
the  story  was  familiar  to  Helena  and  the 
Countess.  A  wandering  musician  falls  in 
with  a  band  of  gipsy  minstrels,  lives  with 
them  as  one  of  themselves,  accompanies 
them  to  fairs  and  festivals,  finally  sings 
away  his  own  heart  and  that  of  Rhona,  a 
gipsy  girl ;  stays  on,  in  spite  of  his  own 
misgivings  and  scruples  and  her  own  (for 
she  has  a  lover  among  her  tribe  and  na- 
tion), till  matters  are  brought  to  a  terrible 
climax.  In  a  moonlight  dance,  got  up  in 
honor  of  the  gipsy  betrothal,  Rhona's  be- 
trothed falls  murderously  upon  the  intra* 
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der,  and  he  is  borne  oflf  the  stage  dead  or 
dying.  This  is,  of  course,  the  merest 
outline  of  a  rather  long  and  complex  story. 
The  music  was  fantastic,  the  dances  fresh, 
and  the  singing  very  good.  Every  note 
seemed  inspired  by  the  wave  of  Ogliostro's 
arm,  and  large  bursts  of  applause  greeted 
him  each  time  the  curtain  fell. 

Helena  and  the  Countess  were  present, 
both  alternately  listening  with  the  happy 
absorption  of  musicians,  and  wondering 
how  Ogliostro's  visit  would  affect  them- 
selves. The  two  had  never  been  on  quite 
easy  terms  since  his  departure  from  the 
Schloss  that  wintry  morning,  more  than 
two  years  ago;  but  they  felt  the  same 
towards  him.  He  was  especially  their 
prodigal,  all  the  more  welcome  because  of 
his  long,  and  apparently  forgetful,  absence. 

That  very  evening  the  Countess  re- 
ceived the  musician's  homage  as  she  sat 
next  to  him  at  the  Ducal  banquet  given  in 
his  honor;  but  Helena  had  to  wait  for 
the  next  day  to  pass,  and  the  next,  before 
any  sign  of  remembrance  came  from  him. 

When  it  did  come  in  the  shape  of  a 

E resent  of  flowers  and  music,  accompanied 
y  an  invitation  to  play  duets  that  very 
afternoon,  she  felt  no  more  envy  of  the 
Countess  or  of  anyone  else  whose  privi- 
leges had  come  first.  The  old  delightful 
rdationship  of  master  and  pupil  was  about 
to  be  renewed,  and  she  wanted  no  more. 
What  relationship,  indeed,  can  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  musician  and  his  disci- 
ple, inspirer  and  inspired  ?  Some  almost 
divine  emanation  seems  to  be  imparted 
from  a  teacher  of  music  who  is  really  an 
enthusiast,  putting  genius  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

He  greeted  her  warmly,  and  after  a 
very  little  talk  they  sat  down  to  the  piano. 
Helena  noticed  that  the  Maestro  was 
more  than  usually  excited,  and  that  as  he 
played  he  seemed  rather  trying  to  ex- 
orcise some  demon  of  unquiet  thought  than 
to  call  up  some  angelic  vision.  And  so 
indeed  it  was.  In  the  midst  of  a  wild  and 
beautiful  composition  of  his  own  he  broke 
off,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  rose  from  the 
piano. 

*  I  will  play  no  more  to-day,'  he  said. 
*Has  it  ever  happened  to  you,  little 
Helena,  to  feel  that  the  thing  you  love 
best  in  the  world  jars,  disturbs — 
nay,  tortures  ?  So  is  it  with  music  at  this 
moment.  I  can  play,  but  the  sounds  I 
evoke  are  painful  to    me.     Let  us  do 


something  else.  Suppose  we  go  into  the 
garden  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  ?  * 

It  was  a  perfect  June  day,  and  the  musi- 
cian's little  summer-house,  which  was 
covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckle,  invited 
a  dreamy  mood.  He  gradually  lost  his  un- 
quiet expression,  growing  instead  pensive 
and  abstracted.  Never  before  had  He- 
lena seen  her  beloved  Maestro  so  unhke 
himself.  Had  she  not  possessed  that  fine 
tact  which  is  part  of  the  true-born  artist's 
organization,  she  would  have  plunged  into 
some  good-natured  congratulations,  really 
as  ill-timed  as  they  would  have  seemed 
opportune.  As  it  was  she  said  nothing, 
though  the  sympathy  written  in  her  face 
soothed  and  cheered  him. 

*  I  dare  say  things  will  come  right  in 
time,  when  I  am  old  and  wise  and  grey,' 
he  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  *  and  you  can 
no  more  help  me  out  of  my  troubles  than 
you  can  cure  me  of  my  follies.  But  talk 
to  me  of  yourself,  dear  child.  Are  you 
doing  well  ?  and  when  shall  we  be  able 
to  send  you  to  Paris  and  London  ?  You 
must  be  twenty  now,  and  old  enough  to 
go  into  the  world  and  make  your  mark.' 

They  chatted  of  Helena's  prospects  for 
half  an  hour,  and  he  fell  into  his  naturally 
genial  and  affectionate  manner,  when  he 
looked  at  his  watch  and  jumped  up 
with  dismay.  *  Past  five  o'clock !'  he 
cried,  *  and  I  promised  to  wait  on  the 
Duchess  at  half-past  four,  and  her  Serene 
Highness's  temper  is  not  of  the  best! 
Adieu,  adieu.  We  shall  meet  to-morrow 
evening  at  the  torchlight  festival  the  Duke 
has  commanded  on  my  account.  Do  not 
fail  to  be  there,  and  look  your  prettiest,  to 
please  me.' 

He  rushed  off"  and  Helena  went  away, 
wondering  how  it  happened  that  her  be- 
loved Maestro  could  be  so  absent  and 
melancholy  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs. 
His  table  was  covered  with  cards  and 
notes  of  invitation.  His  sideboard  was 
loaded  with  gifts  of  flowers  and  fruit.  A 
new  piano,  homage  of  some  admirer, 
stood  in  the  music  room.  What  could  it 
be  that  weighed  upon  his  spirits  ? 

Poor  inexperienced  Helena  had  no  idea, 
in  the  first  place,  how  easy  it  is  for  an 
open-hearted  man  like  the  Maestro  to  get 
into  pecuniary  difficulties.  His  notions  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  had  somewhat  chang- 
ed since  leaving  Poppenheim  nearly  three 
years  ago,  and  if  there  were  no  other  ties 
to  recall  him  to  the  gay  cities  he  loved  so 
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well,  there  were  his  debts !  And  then,  in 
the  second  place,  she  did  not  know  what 
other  entanglements  a  wandering  musician 
may  get  into,  whose  ideas  of  duty  and 
happiness  are  bounded  by  composing 
good  music  and  having  a  pretty  woman 
at  hand  to  criticise  it.  She  prepared  for 
the  coming  festival  somewhat  sadly. 

It  was  to  be  one  of  unusual  splendor. 
The  white  muslin  dress  she  ironed  with 
such  care,  looked  so  worn,  so  old-fash- 
ioned, so  shabby !  If  she  could  only  find 
a  casket  of  jewels  in  her  chamber,  like 
Gretchen ! 


CHAPTER  VI.- 


•HOW  THE   THREE   EPISODES 
ENDED. 


The  festival  in  honor  of  Ogliostro  pro- 
mised to  be  a  great  success.  The  weather 
was  magnificent.  None  of  the  arrange- 
ments had  fallen  through  in  consequence 
of  bad  management.  Everything  was 
ready  in  time. 

A  more  picturesque  sight  than  the  park 
presented  that  summer  evening  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  An  open  space,  lawn- 
shaped,  had  been  set  aside  for  the  enter- 
tainment. Foremost  among  the  illumi- 
nations were  the  letters  composing  the 
musician's  name,  whilst  Chinese  lanterns 
and  torches  lighted  up  dusky  alley  and 
glade.  At  the  further  end  of  the  en- 
closed space,  a  tent  had  been  erected  for 
the  banquet,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  more 
homely  guests  with  its  display  of  shining 
plate  and  sparkling  crystal,  flowers,  fruit, 
and  decorations.  Banners  and  garlands 
were  hung  around ;  and  to  add  to  the 
splendor  of  the  occasion,  military  music 
was  to  open  and  conclude  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  programme  was  rather  long.  First 
of  all  came  the  banquet,  and  the  crown- 
ing of  the  hero  with  the  silver  wreath ; 
then  a  gipsy  entertainment,  singing  and 
dancing  by  trained  performers;  finally,  an 
open-air  dance  and  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion. The  Duke  contributed  the  banquet, 
but  the  other  entertainments  were  orga- 
nised by  Ogliostro's  friends,  admirers,  and 
pupils. 

At  seven  o'clock  precisely,  the  little 
company,  numbering  in  all  about  fifty 
persons,  most  of  them  musicians,  sat  down 
to  supper.  A  merry  supper  it  was,  all  the 
more  enjoyed  because  to  most  of  the 
guests  such  a  feast  was  an  event  in  life. 
The  Grand  Duke  had  kindly  withheld  his 


presence,  so  that  Ogliostro  and  his  guests 
were  perfectly  unrestrained.  Stories  were 
told,  toasts  were  given,  glasses  were  touch- 
ed, without  fear  of  offence,  and  all  were 
sorry  when  they  had  to  rise  from  the 
table. 

The  affair  of  the  coronation  was  a  little 
dull.  Ogliostro  at  least  looked  unmistak- 
ably bored,  and  on  the  plea  of  having  no 
hair-pins  at  hand,  laid  the  silver  wreath 
aside.  But  the  donors  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  if  he  would 
not  wear  it  in  life,  at  least  it  would  deco- 
rate his  brows  when  he  was  dead. 

Then  came  the  gipsy  dance.  As  the 
performance  took  place  in  the  open  air, 
a  crowd  collected;  the  little  band  of  dark- 
visaged  musicians  and  dancers,  three  men 
and  three  women,  in  picturesque  gala 
dresses  of  their  nation. 

Helena,  holding  her  friend  Anncheivby 
the  arm,  looked  on,  rooted  to  the  spot. 
*  Do  you  remember  that  evening  we  supped 
in  the  forest  with  the  Maestro  ?  *  she 
asked.  *  How  happy  we  were !  How  I 
should  like  to  join  in  a  gipsy  dance  again  1  * 

*  Hush  ! '  said  Annchen,  shocked  at  her 
friend's  Bohemian  propensities ;  *  ought 
we  not  to  find  mamma  or  one  of  my  bro- 
thers, instead  of  standing  here  alone  ?  * 

They  were  about  to  move  away  when 
Helena  felt  an  eager  hand  laid  on  her 
arm.     It  was  Ogliostro. 

*  Come  away,'  he  said.  '  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  There  is  Annchen's 
brother;  she  can  join  him.  You  come 
with  me.' 

They  were  out  of  earshot  when  he  said, 
greatly  excited — 

*  Do  you  see  that  splendid  girl  who 
sings  so  plaintively,  apart  from  the  others  ? 
That  is  the  Rhona  I  talked  of  to  you  and 
the  Countess  many  a  time.  She  is  here. 
I  knew  it  yesterday.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
coincidence  ? ' 

Helena  gazed  upon  the  group  curiously. 

*  When  the  performance  is  over,  I  will 
speak  to  her,*  he  said.  *  It  is  unwise,  I 
know,  but  I  must.  How  she  sings !  Her 
voice  is  not  sweet,  but  with  what  passion 
and  pathos  she  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
that  little  song  1  And  is  not  the  melody 
itself  enchanting?  It  brings  before  me 
the  life  of  such  a  woman — half  savage, 
half  splendid,  abounding  in  adventure! 
How  little  she  fancies  that  the  wandering 
musician,  who  has  led  her  in  the  roimd 
many  a  time,  is  at  hand  I ' 
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The  girPs  figure  was  indeed  striking, 
and  Helena  hardly  heard  what  her  com- 
panion said,  so  absorbed  was  she.  These 
gipsies  were  Bohemians  of  the  purest  race, 
and  not  without  personal  beauty,  though 
ot  a  wild,  one  might  almost  say  ferocious, 
type. 

Soon  the  Httle  concert  ceased.  The 
band  struck  up  a  waltz,  and  Helena  find- 
ing herself  on  a  sudden  alone,  joined  Ann- 
chen  and  her  brother.  They  were  soon 
dancing  merrily,  and,  indeed,  with  the 
dance,  the  culminating  enjoyment  of  the 
evening  had  come.  As  Helena  was 
whirled  round  in  the  waltz,  she  caught 
sight  of  Ogliostro,  dancing  with  the  gipsy 
girl  he  had  pointed  out  to  her.  She 
begged  her  partner  to  stop  in  order  to  as- 
sure herself  that  she  was  not  dreaming. 
There,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Poppenheim,  was 
the  beloved  but  incorrigible  musician  waltz- 
ing with  a  gipsy  as  unconcernedly  as  he 
hjJd  done  in  the  solitude  of  the  ITiuringian 
Forest!  She  saw  the  girl's  handsome 
face ;  she  heard  the  reckless  laugh,  as  the 
pair  skimmed  by ;  she  heard,  also,  the  ex- 
pressions of  amazement  from  the  watch- 
ing crowd.  But  on  he  went :  it  seemed 
as  if  his  very  life  depended  upon  that  wild 
dance;  pair  after  pair  fell  aside  panting 
for  breath;  and  for  very  wonder  at  the 
strange  sight,  none  who  rested  began  to 
dance  again.  So  at  last  they  were  left  in 
the  circle  alone,  Ogliostro  neither  know- 
ing nor  caring  why ;  the  girl  as  heedless 
as  he,  her  splendid  black  hair  blown  about 
her  scarlet  vest,  dark  eyes  shining,  brown 
cheeks  glowing,  red  lips  parted  in  a  smile 
of  enjoyment. 

When  at  last  they  stopped,  and  Oglios- 
tro had  led  his  companion  to  her  friends, 
another  surprise  was  in  store  for  the  some- 
what over-excited  Poppenheimers.  For  a 
scene  of  confusion  followed,  such  as  had 
never  disturbed  the  social  annals  of  the 
little  city.  The  gipsies  gathered  round 
the  offending  girl  and  her  admirer  in  rage. 
Harsh  invectives  were  heard,  weapons 
flashed,  over  all  Ogliostro's  voice  trying  to 
calm  and  assuage,  finally  his,  too,  rises  into 
an  angry  cry ;  then  a  terrible  scuffle  en- 
sued, which  might  end  none  knew  how 
direfuUy.  Ogliostro's  name  was  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  One  said  that  the 
woman  had  been  stabbed;  another  that 
Ogliostro  had  fallen ;  a  third  that  he  was 
dead 

Dancers  and  musicians  were  jostled  to- 


gether in  wild  confusion,  some  trying  to 
run  one  way,  some  another,  all  hindered 
by  the  press ;  one  crying  for  the  police, 
another  for  the  soldiers,  children  weeping, 
women  shrieking — all  had  become  fright 
and  dismay. 

*  Good  heavens !  where  is  my  Christine 
then  ? ' 

*  Dear  neighbors,  don't  be  frightened ; 
don't  press  so.  Do  please  make  way  for 
two  poor  innocent  women,  who  only  want 
to  get  home  in  safety.' 

*  That  is  what  we  all  want  Why  doesn't 
some  one  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  ?  * 

*  My  poor  boy  Johann,  for  aught  I  know, 
may  have  got  a  broken  head  in  the 
scuffle.' 

'Ah  me!  there  is  my  best  gown  torn 
again,  and  my  lace  collar  clean  gone. 
What  a  warning  to  us  all  to  give  up  plea- 
sure-seeking ! ' 

'There  come  the  police.  We  are  to 
fall  back,  they  say,  but  how  can  we  ?  Oh, 
what  will  become  of  us  ?  ' 

It  seemed  just  then  very  likely  that  mis- 
chief would  happen  from  the  pressure  put 
upon  the  crowd.  Helena  found  herself 
violently  separated  from  her  companions, 
now  swayed  this  way,  now  that,  finally 
leaning  against  one  of  the  illuminated 
pine-stems,  breathless  and  bewildered. 

She  strained  her  eyes  in  the  direction 
that  the  police  had  taken,  but  could  see 
nothing;  she  tried  to  move,  but  the  throng 
prevented  her. 

But  on  a  sudden  there  was  silence. 
The  crowd  fell  back,  and  she  saw  that  Og- 
liostro was  lying  on  the  ground  wounded; 
Her  knees  trembled,  she  could  not  utter  a 
cry,  but  somehow  she  .made  her  way  to 
the  spot.  How  she  got  there,  through  the 
masses  of  horror-stricken  gazers,  she  never 
knew ;  but  there  she  was,  kneeling  beside 
her  adored  master,  alone  of  all  his  women 
friends  doing  what  she  could  for  him  in 
that  hour  of  humiliation,  agony,  and  dis 
may.  She  hardly  heard  the  curses  of  the 
gipsies  as  they  were  laid  hold  of  by  the 
police,  she  knew  not  what  was  happening 
besides,  she  only  thought  of  stopping  the 
wound  as  best  she  could,  and  long  be- 
fore a  doctor  could  be  found,  that  much 
despised  limp  cambric  dress  of  hers  had 
been  torn  into  bandages,  her  cheap  little 
sixpenny  scent-bottle  had  revived  the 
fainting  man,  and  she  had  prevailed  upon 
one  of  Ogliostro's  friends,  a  stout  Kapell- 
meister, who    stood  by,  sobbing  like  a 
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child,  to  fetch  a  tumbler  of  water.  The 
ladies  were  fleeing  as  fast  as  they  could, 
for  all  kinds  of  rumors  had  reached  the 
crowds  waiting  to  see  the  procession — 
fire,  murder,  assassination,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  police  were  looking  after  the 
Grand  Duke's  spoons  and  forks,  the  ban- 
queting booth  not  yet  being  cleared ;  the 
miscellaneous  mob  that  delight  in  a  panic 
was  screaming,  yelling,  and  capering;  in 
fine,  amid  such  a  scene  of  confusion  as 
had  never  disgraced  Poppenheim  annals 
since  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  poor  Oglios- 
tro  was  helped  into  a  carriage  by  Helena 
and  his  friends. 

But  as  there  is  ever  a  comic  element  in 
human  tragedy,  so  it  was  now.  The 
Grand  Duke,  who  had  gone  to  bed  early, 
appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  palace  in 
slippers  and  dressing  gown,  thinking  that, 
perhaps,  Prussian  Annexation  or  the  So- 
cialists were  at  the  bottom  of  the  uproar ; 
the  young  Princesses,  who  were  sitting  up 
to  see  the  torchliglu  procession,  rushed 
into  their  governess's  bedroom — Feodora 
the  Mischievous  waking  that  plethoric  and 
timid  lady  out  of  her  slumbers  by  shout- 
ing, *  A  revolution  !  a  revolution  !  We 
must  fly  for  our  lives ' — the  royal  attend- 
ants sleepy  and  stupid — the  Grand  Duch- 
ess in  curl-papers  and  peii^fwir  finally 
scolding  all  round,  and  restoring  order 
with  the  presence  of  mind  for  which  her 
august  race  was  remarkable. 

When  *the  truth  reached  the  palace,  the 
royal  pair  were  not  a  little  shocked  at  the 
scandal  that  must  ever  after  be  linked 
\vith  the  names  of  Ogliostro  and  Poppen- 
heim. Enquiries,  however,  were  posted 
off,  and  not  only  enquiries,  but  the  Grand 
Duke's  private  physician  and  the  Duchess's 
favorite  i)laister  were  despatched,  for  Og- 
liostro might  have  forfeited  royal  forgive- 
ness, but  Ogliostro  must  not  die.  Both 
Duke  and  Duchess  sat  up  till  almost  day- 
light, to  hear  the  latest  particulars :  per- 
haps the  time  seemed  unusually  long,  as 
they  spent  the  time  in  conversation,  taking 
different  views  of  the  question,  the  Duke 
feeling  privately  inclined  to  be  lenient  to 
the  poor  musician,  the  Duchess  more  than 
usually  severe.  When  at  last  news  came 
that  for  the  present,  at  least,  there  was  no 
danger,  they  retired  to  rest. 

Next  day  the  more  didactic  of  the  Pop- 
penheim world  were  a  little  shocked  at 
discovering  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  mys- 
tery lay  the  musician's  fancy  for  a  gipsy 


girl  Never  had  such  a  scandal  happened 
before.  Full  particulars  were  not  to  be 
had,  of  course,  but  thus  much  transpired, 
that  in  his  last  wanderings  he  had  testified 
a  stronger  liking  for  this  girl  than  it  be- 
hoved him  to  do.  Some  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  having  originally  come  of  a 
gipsy  stock  himself^  he  had  even  promised 
her  marriage.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  music,  the 
language,  and  everything  else  connected 
with  her  race ;  and  story  after  story  was 
brought  forward  in  confirmation,  not  only 
of  his  gipsy  likings,  but  his  gipsy  idiosyn- 
crasies. 

What  more  Helena  knew  than  this  she 
discreetly  kept  to  herself,  not  only  during 
the  first  days  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  but 
during  the  after  period  of  convalescence 
and  criticism. 

Had  our  Ogliostro  died  then,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  period  of  criti- 
cism wotfld  never  have  set  in.  The  men 
would  have  held  their  peace ;  the  women 
would  have  wept.  As  it  was,  the  wound, 
which  at  first  threatened  to  rob  the  worid 
of  one  of  its  brightest  musical  ornaments, 
healed  slowly,  but  not  so  slowly  that  by 
the  time  he  was  himself  again,  Poppen- 
heim had  forgiven  him.  Now  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Helena's  task  of  nursing  her 
hero  was  as  enchanting  as  her  more  ro-' 
mantic  young  friends  might  imagine.  The 
Maestro  was,  as  we  have  seen,  .the  most 
spoiled  of  all  the  children  of  genius,  and 
like  all  spoiled  children  was  not  amiable 
under  the  discomfort  of  pain,  the  tedium  of 
confinement,  and,  what  was  worse  than 
all,  the  cloud  of  disapproval  As  all  his 
other  lady  friends  kept  aloof  in  virtuous 
indignation,  the  Countess's  forgiveness 
only  going  so  far  as  to  send  jellies,  which 
he  insisted  upon  being  thrown  out  of  the 
window,  Helena  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
all  his  caprices,  and  he  scolded  her  and 
ordered  her  to  do  this  and  that  just  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  And  there  was  not  only 
this  to  bear,  but  her  own  conduct  was  se- 
verely condemned.  No  one  wanted  the 
Maestro  to  be  neglected;  there  were  el- 
derly mothers  of  grown-up  sons  who  would 
have  taken  care  of  him,  and  the  Duchen 
offered  to  send  a  nurse  from  the  palace ; 
why,  then,  need  she  stay  ?  said  her  mother, 
and  her  friends  Annchen  and  Lotte,  and 
the  austere  feminine  world.  But  Helena 
cared  little  for  what  might  be  said  or 
thought  of  her   conduct,  and  kept  her 
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post  with  unwavering  courage.  She  was 
accustomed  to  a  hard  life  :  it  was  nothing 
to  her  to  have  to  keep  watch  at  night, 
dress  wounds,  cook  invaUd's  food — in  fact 
do  all  the  hard  unpoetic  work  that  one 
human  being  entails  upon  another  in  se- 
vere illness.  She  knew  well  enough  that 
no  one  else  understood  the  sick  man  and 
his  humors  as  she  did,  or  would  have  the 
same  patience  with  them,  and  no  one  else 
would  have  been  so  rigidly  obedient  in 
the  fulfilling  those  orders,  *  Out  of  window, 
to  the  cabbage-beds  at  once ! '  when 
flowers  or  some  little  dainty  came  from 
the  Countess.  Out  of  window,  to  the 
cabbage-beds,  they  went,  roses,  confec- 
tions, fruits,  no  matter  how  rare;  and 
though  he  forbore  to  treat  the  Duchess's 
gifts  in  the  same  manner,  he  declared 
that  a  posset  of  Helena's  making  pleased 
his  palate  better. 

\  However,  he  got  well  again,  and  upon  the 
very  first  day  that  the  doctor  was  dismissed, 
Helena  was  bidden  to  pack  his  portman- 
teau, fetch  a  cab,  and  see  him  off  to  Paris 
by  the  next  train,  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  living  soul.  The  train  started  in 
an  hour's  time,  and  she  had  no  leisure  to 
weep  or  sigh  over  what  seemed  very  much 
like  ingratitude  on  his  part,  or  reflect  that 
he  ought  to  have  accompanied  her  home 
and  mediated  with  her  mother  on  her  be- 
half— done  something,  in  fact,  to  smooth 
things  for  the  poor  little  nurse  who  had, 
perhaps,  saved  his  life !  But  she  thought  of 
none  of  these  things,  and  when,  on  reach- 
ing the  station,  he  just  kissed  her  as  a 
father  might  have  done,  and  said  she  was 
the  dearest  and  best  little  girl  in  Poppen- 
heim,  she  walked  back  almost  elated,  set 
to  work  with  the  help  of  a  charwoman  to 
put  his  little  villa  in  order  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  when  it  was  done,  returned 
home,  to  make  up  matters  with  her  mo- 
ther and  the  world  as  best  she  could.  Of 
course,  Ogliostro's  friends  of  his  own  sex 
•  took  Helena's  part,  and  it  was  even 
rumored  that  the  stout  Kapellmeister, 
before  mentioned,  wanted  to  marry  her 
outright.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  little  and 
little  reconciliation  was  made  with  all,  her 
pupils  returned  one  by  one,  the  Countess 
sent  her  a  present  of  jewels,  and  before  the 
autumn  and  winter  had  passed,  Helena 
forgot  the  obloquy  she  had  suffered  on  the 
Maestro's  behalfl 


Meantime  he  was  in  Paris,  paying  his 
debts — so  he  wrote  to  Helena — and  if  he 
got  into  any  scrapes  there,  rumors  of 
them  never  reached  Poppenheim.  In  fact 
his  escapades  were  over. 

When  the  next  musical  season  came 
round,  neither  Ogliostro,  nor  the  Countess, 
nor  Helena  contributed  to  those  entertain- 
ments for  which  the  little  city  was  famous. 
Ogliostro  was  still  in  Paris,  whither  Helena 
had  at  last  gone  under  his  auspices,  and 
was  making  her  d3uf  as  a  pianiste ;  the 
Countess  went  to  Vienna ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  brilliant  bridals  of  Feodora 
the  Mischievous  with  the  heir  apparent  of 
a  neighboring  Duchy,  dull  indeed  would 
have  been  the  Poppenheimers.  But  what 
was  the  general  surprise,  some  time  after, 
when  news  came  of  Ogliostro's  marriage, 
and  marriage  with  his  pupil  Helena,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  poorest  and  least 
admired  girls  in  Poppenheim  ! 

It  seemed  incredible  that  the  great  man 
should  take  such  a  step  in  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation;  yet  his  princely  patron  was 
well  pleased,  and  his  intimate  friends  saw 
in  this  homely  alliance  the  best  guarantee 
of  a  worthy  career.  So  the  days  of 
Poppenheim  romance  and  adventure  drew 
to  an  end.  The  musician  and  his  wife 
soon  returned  to  the  little  city,  and  quietly 
settled  down  there.  Society  became  at 
last  sedate  and  respectable. 

Music  and  art  still  reign  supreme  there, 
but  improprieties  and  indiscretions  are 
banished  forever.  Ogliostro  and  the 
Countess  are  now  stout  and  elderly,  and 
can  play  duets  without  raising  a  breath  of 
scandal.  Helena  is  the  same  impetuous 
creature  she  ever  was,  but  her  impetuosity 
does  not  damage  her  reputation  as  when 
she  nursed  her  Maestro  in  the  days  of  her 
youth.  Whenever  the  celebrated  pair 
make  a  musical  tour,  they  create  a  sensa- 
tion and  reap  a  golden  harvest.  But  that 
is  seldom.  They  are  devoted  to  each 
other  and  to  Poppenheim,  and  receive  at 
their  musical  parties  princes,  ambassadors, 
poets,  artists,  wits,  and  beauties.  But,  on 
the  whole,  Poppenheim  is  quite  a  different 
place  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  little  dull. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine, 
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It  needs  some  courage  to  tell  again  the 
oft-told  story  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford ;  by  an  easy  stretch  of  memory 
twenty-two  narratives  describing  the  closing 
months  of  that  statesman's  Hfe  may  be 
reckoned  up.  And  though  these  many 
story-tellers  vary  in  ability,  from  Macaulay 
to  Oldmixon,  and  though  according  to 
some  Strafford  was  both  *  good  and  great,' 
and  to  others  *  that  wicked  Earl,'  still  all 
so  far  agree,  that  they  ascribe  his  death  to 
the  overpowering  authority  of  Pym  and  his 
associates,  all  ascribe  the  passage  through 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Attainder  Bill 
to  threats  from  a  London  mob ;  all  aver 
that  Charles  I.  did  what  he  could  to  save 
his  Minister.  Instead,  however,  of  attempt- 
ing another  version  of  Strafford's  trial,  and 
with  absolute  indifference  about  his  guilt,  we 
propose  to  show  that  these  two-and-twenty 
narratives  are  throughout  untrue,  that  the 
impeachment  of  Strafford  was  a  failure,  his 
Attainder  Bill  a  blunder,  and  that  his 
condemnation  by  the  Upper  House  was 
due  solely  to  the  King;  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  brought  death  on  his  faithful  servant. 

Our  story  is  not  a  pleasant  one ;  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  an  Englishman  to  tarnish  the 
renown  of  the  *  popular  party' in  the  Long 
Parliament,  or  to  add  gloom  to  the  sha- 
dows upon  the  character  of  Charles  I.  It 
is  distressing  to  think  that  such  a  man  as 
Strafford  fell  before  the  intrigues  of  those 
*old  subtle  foxes'  he  justly  called  *the 
Court  vermin.'  Still  this  is  the  impression 
forced  on  us,  almost  against  our  will,  by  a 
long-continued  study  of  all  the  authorities 
at  the  Rolls  Office  and  in  the  British 
Museum,  both  in  MS.  and  in  print,  relating 
to  the  years  1639-41 ;  and  arising  especially 
from  the  examination  of  diaries  which  Sir 
S.  D'Ewes  and  his  brother  note-takers  in 
Parliament  scribbled  on  their  knees,  de- 
scriptive of  events  which  took  place  before 
their  eyes.* 


*  Among  these  authorities  I  include  ^A  Brief 
and  Perfect  Relation  of  the  Trial  of  Thomas^  Earl 
of  Strafford.^  Though  published  in  1647,  evident- 
ly this  pamphlet  was  written  in  1641,  and  by  one 
in  the  Earl  s  service.  This  Relation  is  the  stock 
from  which  the  compilers  of  the  State  Trials,  and 
of  Rushworth's  and  Nalson's   Callectiotis,  drew     it  as,  Narratwet  i^7< 


As  our  story  is  not  based  on  mere  sur- 
mise, or  on  the  comparison  of  one  received 
account  with  another,  but  is  what  may  be 
called  *  self-contained '  and  self-supported, 
we  shall  not  contradict,  step  by  step,  the 
statements  of  our  predecessors,  or  show 
how  they  were  misled ;  nor  shall  we  ven- 
ture on  a  minute  investigation  into  the " 
King's  motives  as  regards  StrafTord.  First 
shall  be  exhibited — and  it  must  be  at  some 
length — the  true  position  occupied  by  the 
popular  party  between  November  1 1, 1640, 
and  May  12,  1641,  the  dates  ofStrafTord's 
arrest  and  execution ;  then  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  Attainder  Bill  but  increased  the 
chances  of  his  safety ;  and  then,  that  the^ 
King's  actions,  dictated  by  Strafford's 
enemies,  overthrew  all  prospect  of  his 
escape,  at  the  very  time  when  Ws  acquittal 
was  confidently  expected. 

A  false  impression  has  been  created 
about  the  opening  scene  of  this  tragedy. 
King  Charles,  it  must  be  remembered, 
renewed  in  1640  his  attempt  to  force  the 
Scottish  nation  to  a  conformity  in  Church 
government,  and  the  failure  of  that  attempt 
must  be  recalled:  the  royal  army  being 
stationed  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  English 
frontier  wholly  unguarded,  the  Scottish 
army  advanced,  defeated  a  small  body  of 
our  troops  at  Newbum,  occupied  Newcastle 
and  all  the  northern  conties.  This  took 
place  in  August.  September  was  spent  in 
negotiation;  the  Long  Parliament  was 
summoned;  and  on  the  26th  of  October  a 
cessation  of  arms  between  England  and 
Scotland  being  agreed  to,  the  final  settle- 
ment of  peace  was  adjourned  to  London. 
During  this  lull  in  public  events  Strafford 
returned  to  his  Yorkshire  home — *  Old 
AVent worth  Woodhouse.'  He  was  full  of 
general  anxiety,  he  noticed  the  *  rare  art 
and  malice '  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  his 
other  associates,  and  their  evident  intention 
to  make  him  the  scapegoat  for  the  wide- 
spread misery  of  the  year  of  1 640.  He  also 


their  narratives :  passages  from  it  arc  inserted  in 
Ileylin's  Zai/^/,  and  Ratcliffe's  Memoirs  of  Straf 
ford ;  this  Relation  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  origin  of  all 
the  descriptions  of  the  closing  scenes  of  that 
statesman's    life.      Reference  will  be  made  to 
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Lware  of  the  fierce  malignity  of  his  ene- 
and  apprehensive  about  *the  greatmat- 
against  him  they  expected  to  hear  *out 
iland ;'  and  though  unwilling  to  leave 
shire,  not  because  he  dreaded  quitting 
helter  of  the  army,  but  because  he 
id  to  fulfil  the  duty  there  entrusted  to 
still,  according  to  his  own  description, 
IS  *  hastened  up  *  to  London,  by  fel- 
ouncillors  whom  he  evidently  dis- 
fd.  But  he  never,  it  would  seem, 
k  from  meeting  his  adversaries ;  cer- 
''  he  was  not  ordered  up  from  York- 
by  the  King.  He  was  sent  for  to 
ct  a  blunder  made  by  the  Lord 
•er,  told  *  that  there  was  a  great  want ' 
m  at  Westminster,  and  that  if  he 
been  there  that  folly  had  not  been 
litted.'  And  his  last  impression  was 
>f  cheerfulness,  he  thought  that  *  to 
est  of  my  judgment  we  gain  much 
r  than  lose.  .  .  .  The  Irish  business 
t,  and  better  than  I  expected,  their 
s. being  scant.  ...  All  will  be  well, 
ivery  hour  gives  more  hope  than  the 

ese  are  Strafford's  words  and  feelings, 
ssed  in  a   letter,   written    the   very 

before  he  quitted  Yorkshire  for  Lon- 
:o  his  intimate  friend  Sir  G.  Ratcliffe ; 
hey  make  it  impossible  to  believe  the 
nents  of  the  sham  contemporary 
licler,  who  asserts  that  the  Earl  was 
i  by  the  King  to  place  himself  within 
)wer  of  his  enemies,  and  that  he  jour- 
l  to  London  expecting  certain  death, 
ng  for  safety  to  his  monarch's  solemn 
e.  This  gives  a  far  more  picturesque 
X)r  an  opening  chapter  in  Strafford's 
ichment  than  the  reality,  which  was 
le  quitted  the  army  reluctantly  *  but 
'ery  unwillingly  ;*  that  he  came  up  in 
hope,  merely  on  the  call  of  his  official 
Lgues.  The  object  of  the  invention, 
ver,  is  plain  :  it  is  to  create  the  feeling 
rom  the  very  beginning  Strafford  fore- 
;he  scaffold,  and  looked  to  the  King 

as  his  protector. 

d  so  again,  to  create  the  impression 
unthinking  haste  and  over-masterful 
r  governed  Parliament  at  the  very 
t  of  Strafford's  trial,  we  are  told  that 

rising  suddenly  from  his  seat  in  the 
le  of  Commons,  the  doors  being 
d,  drove  them,  by  a  long-continued 

stter  to  Sir  G.  Ratcliffe,  begun  November 
.  ended  Sunday,  November  8,  1640.  Hat- 
'orrespondencgf  214-223. 


blast  of  invective  directed  against  the 
Earl,  to  accuse  him  of  high  treason : 
and  that  the  Lords  were  surprised,  by 
equal  rapidity  of  action,  into  his  com- 
mittal. The  Commons,  in  truth,  acted  on 
proceedings  extending  over  four  days,  and 
on  the  report  of  a  select  committee.* 
They  even  prefaced  the  impeachment  at 
the  bar  of  the  Upper  House  by  a  previous 
message, '  touching  things  against  the  Earl 
of  Strafford.'t  Nor  had  that  charge  been 
justified  by  an  enumeration  of  his  *  high 
and  imperious  actions  in  England  and 
Ireland,'  and  his  '  passionate  advices :'{ 
that  was  expressly  reserved.  The  accusa- 
tion was  founded  on  *  my  Lord  Mount- 
n orris  his  cause,  and  papists  suffered  in 
England  to  increase  under  arms.'§  These 
were  the  sole  charges  :  the  first  was  an  act 
of  severity,  perhaps  of  injustice,  committed 
in  1635  upon  a  subordinate  in  the  Irish 
Government ;  the  second,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  vague  character,  was  '  set 
aside '  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Strafford,  then,  was,  on  the  nth  of 
November,  1640,  impeached  of  high  trea- 
son, on  the  deliberate  verdict  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  actions  which,  supposing  they 
were  crimes,  certainly  were  not  treasons. 
But  these  petty  charges  were  only  the 
excuse  for  his  arrest.  He  was,  in  truth, 
placed  at  the  bar  that  day  as  the  author  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  his 
people,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Short 
Parliament,  the  injuries  caused  by  the  pre- 
parations for  war  with  Scotland,  and  of  the 
disasters  of  that  war.  On  him  was  charg- 
ed England's  disgraceful  defeat  by  the 
Scots,  the  shame  that  this  disgrace  rested 
unavenged,  and  the  triumphant  occupation 
of  our  northern  counties  by  a  hated  and 
despised  invader. 

But  if  Strafford  came  to  London  trusting 
that  nothing  more  would  be  heard  from 
Ireland,  not  fearing  a  capital  charge,  and 
not  relying  on  any  special  promise  of  pro- 
tection from  his  master ;  and  if,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  a  charge  based  on  no  proof  at  all. 


*  So  little  was  secrecy  attempted,  that  Sir  W. 
Pennyman,  an  intimate  friend  of  Strafford's,  was 
placed  upon  this  Committee,  November  7,  1640. 
D'Ewes,  Harleian  MSS.  (162),  4. 

t  Nov.  II,  1640.  D'Ewes,  Harleian  MSS. 
(162),  p.  5,  6. 

X  Clarendon,  ed.  1838,  p.  73. 

§  November  ii,  1640.  D'Ewes,  Harliean 
MSS.  (162),  4-7. 
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but  entertained  because  he  was  odious  to 
the  community,  then  it  will  be  felt,  that  as 
time  went  on,  when  the  tale  of  all  his  evil 
acts  and  thoughts  against  our  three  nations 
had  been  told,  that  the  fate  of  that  *  wicked 
Earl  *  was  certain.  This  is  the  natural  ex- 
pectation :  the  contrary,  however,  was  the 
fact.  He  was  in  March  *  favored  by  not 
a  few '  among  the  men  who  impeached 
him  in  November  on  such  trivial  charges, 
and  by  a  *  great  party  in  the  Upper 
House  ;*  and  he  was  regarded  by  a  large 
and  influential  mass  of  his  fellow  country- 
men with  admiration  and  regard.*  Such 
was  the  power  of  the  man,  and  the  force 
of  circumstances.  The  attack  on  him  was 
foiled :  the  blow  directed  against  him  re- 
turned upon  his  accusers.  Their  strength, 
and  then  their  weakness,  to  place  this  fact 
before  our  readers,  must  be  estimated  with 
precision.  And  this  estimate,  as  it  has 
never  been  attempted  before,  must  be  set 
out  in  full. 

Strafford's  accusers,  at  the  outset  of 
their  *  great  business,'  derived  assistance 
from  that  blast  of  popular  wrath  which 
sent  him  to  prison ;  and  then  turning  to 
more  material  aid,  they  had  under  their 
thumb  that  most  important  witness.  Sir  H. 
Vane,  the  Secretar}'  of  State.  In  that 
capacity,  obeying  the  King's  commands, 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Short  Parliament,  he  signed  warrants, 
under  which  messengers  searched  the 
rooms,  even  the  coat  pockets  of  Pym  and 
Hampden,  and  carried  off  their  papers. 
And  though  Hampden  lost  by  this  seizure 
only  some  letters,  andt  Pym  a  trunk  full  of 
parliamentary  journals,  *  which  can  do  him 
little  hurt  ;'$  still  Vane  had  committed  a 
breach  of  Parliamentary  privilege,  punish- 
able, perhaps  by  a  fine,  certainly  by  im- 
prisonment. And,  *  as  Mr.  Speaker  had 
the  warrants,'§  that  punishment  might  be 
both  swift  and  heavy.  At  any  moment 
Vane  might  be  taken  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  in  the  House,  and  placed  at  its  bar ; 
and  then  where  would  be  the  *  daily  diet ' 
from  the  Court  he  drew  for  his  household, 
as  Secretar}'  of  State,  and  his   fees  and 


*  Earl  of  Strafford  CharacUrised,  Written 
during  April  164 1.  Somers*  Tracts,  iv.  231  ; 
May's  History  of  the  Parliamenty  62. 

t  Lambeth  Library  was  thus  enriched  by- 
MSS.  No.  1030.  loS.  Bishop  Williauoi^s  Remem- 
brames  to  Mr,  Hampden, 

X  Newsletter^  May  12,  164a  Rolls  Office. 
Qarendon,  ed.  1S39,  77. 

%  Com.  Jount.t  ii.  26. 


official  gains?  And  hence  arose  that 
tenacity  of  memory,  as  well  may  be  sup- 
posed, which  enabled  Vane,  unlike  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-councillors,  to  prove  at 
the  trial  Strafford's  suggestion  to  the 
King — that  by  the  Irish  army  England 
might  be  reduced  to  obedience. 

Willing  helpers,  also,  to  the  woxk  in 
Westminster  Hall,  were  found  among 
Strafford's  subordmates  in  the  Irish 
Government,  greedy  to  profit  by  his  down- 
fall. They  furnished,  accurately  pemied, 
the  charge  that  he  quartered  soldiers  on 
peaceable  subjects,  to  starve  them  into  sub- 
mission to  his  decrees.  This  offence  ulti- 
mately secured  his  conviction ;  the  exult- 
ing words  of  the  draftsmen  on  their  com- 
pletion  of  that  article,  '  now  the  bird  is 
our  own,'*  were  fully  justified. 

And  from  some  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  co-operation  against  Strafford 
might  be  expected;  for  their  pecuniary 
interest  was  bound  up  with  his  fate.  To 
stay  the  advance  of  the  victorious  Scots 
during  the  last  September,  an  immediate 
loan  from  the  City  of  200,000/.  had  been 
required ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  a 
few  other  members  of  the  Great  Coundl 
of  Peers,  were  constrained  to  give  the 
security  of  their  bonds  for  repayment  of 
the  loan.t  Whilst  Strafford  was  m  prison 
they  were  free  from  anxiety;  but  he  at 
large,  amid  the  altered  circumstances  that 
might  arise,  those  bonds  would  certainlr 
assume  a  most  unpleasant  aspect.  And  it 
is  a  singular  conjuncture  of  events  to  find 
that  the  Commons  voted  a  resolution 
pledging  the  State  to  repay  that  loan  for 
which  the  Peers  had  bound  themselves,  on 
the  very  day  which  witnessed  the  passage 
of  the  Attainder  Bill  tlirough  the  Upper 
House.f 

For  help  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
Strafford's  opponents  would  rely  on  that 
*  sink  of  all  the  ill-humor  of  the  kingdom,' 
the  City  of  London.  Were  it  needed,  an 
effectual  hold  was  placed  on  the  then 
Lord  Mayor,  because  he,  as  Sheriflfi  was 
mixed  up  in  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  op- 
pression committed  by  the  Star  Cham- 
ber Court  ;§  but  the  hatred  of  his  com- 
munity against  Strafford  needed  no  stimu- 

*  Ratcliffe  Corrtsfandence,  232. 

t  Rushworth,  iiu  1281. 

I  May  8,  1641.  Com,  Joum.  ii.  139;  D'Ewes, 
Harieian  MSS.  (164),  i,cx>3. 

%  Dr.  Leighton's  Case,  orders  for  his  scpcrs- 
tion.     Cmw.  Jmtrm.  ii.  124. 
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lus.  The  bench  of  aldermen  did  not  for- 
get their  appearance  before  the  King's 
Council  during  the  previous  autumn,  or 
who  it  was  that  *  burst  out '  with  the  pro- 
posal to  hang  up  some  of  them.'  And  the 
whole  City  was  moved  by  the  alarming 
change  that  had  come  over  the  Tower  of 
London.  Hitherto  unarmed  :  now  *  sakers 
and  basiliscs '  pointed  from  the  battlements 
against  London  Bridge  and  Tower  Street ; 
case  and  lound  shot  lay  heaped  on  the 
batteries ;  soldiers  kept  guard  behind  earth 
baskets  and  planks  set  with  pikes,  with 

*  granadoes,  dark-fire  beacons,  spoons, 
and  lynstocks,'  ready  to  hand.*  Even 
while  Parliament  was  sitting,  the  men 
were  seen  *  training  cannon '  and  mounting 

*  many    other    guns '    upon    the    Tower 

walls.} 

These  ominous  appearances  were  as- 
cribed to  Strafford ;  and  rumor  played  its 
part  to  confiim  this  impression.  Some- 
body declared  that  he  heard  that  London 
would  shortly  be  battered  down,  and  an- 
other that  his  master  Strafford  *  would 
subdue  the  City.'  J  And  the  City  could 
make  its  resentment  felt;  as  sole  money- 
holder  it  was  an  estate  in  the  realm  equal 
in  power  to  Parliament. 

All  the  helpers  on  which  Pym  and  his 
associates  could  rely  have  been  mentioned 
save  two ;  the  King  was  one — the  other, 
themselves ;  they  were  *  the  inflexible 
party,*  this  was  the  title  they  bore  then,§ 
nor  will  the  justice  of  that  name  be  doubted 
now,  after  a  description  of  the  forces  which 
opposed  them. 

As  the  very  groundwork  of  their  policy, 
they  were  compelled  to  draw  on  them- 
selves odium,  to  resist  popular  instincts, 
even  to  inflict  injury  on  their  countrymen. 
For  they  were  driven  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Scotch  invaders ;  and  to 
procure  the  postponement  of  their  claims 
till  after  Strafford's  trial.  On  these  terms 
alone  could  be  obtained  the  protection  of 
the  Scottish  army,  and  the  checkmate 
which  it  placed  on  the  royal  forces  afforded 
the  sole  chance  of  obtaining  the  offender's 
triaL  But  this  was  a  policy  offensive  to 
national   feeling,  and  productive  both  of 

*  Official  Minutes,  October  10  and  20,  1640. 
Rolls  Office. 

t  November  1 1,  1640.  D'Ewes,  Harleian 
MSS.  (162),  5. 

isomers'  Tracts^  iv.  210;  D'Ewes,  Harleian 
MSS.  (162),  5. 

%  Strafford  Characterised ;  Somers*  Tracts^  iv. 
232, 


serious  danger,  and  of  positive  injury  to 
the  country.  To  keep  the  Covenanters  in 
England,  peace  could  not  be  concluded 
between  us  and  Scotland.  We  had  to 
endure  the  sight  of  a  victorious  enemy 
upon  our  soil,  living  on  us,  threatening  us, 
humiliating  us,  and  causing  protracted 
anxiety  during  a  most  anxious  time.  And 
this  debatable  time  of  strife  was  full  of 
imminent  risk  \  the  conquering  army  had 
to  be  opposed  by  our  army,  the  one  sta- 
tioned over  against  the  other ;  temptation 
to  outbreak  of  hostility  was  constant,  a 
ready  field  was  opened  to  the  intriguer 
against  the  State. 

Much  pecuniary  injury,  also,  was  in- 
flicted by  that  policy  upon  us.  As  neither 
army  could  be  disbanded  till  Strafford  was 
dispatched,  the  cost  of  80,000/.  a  month  • 
must  be  incurred  for  the  pay  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  *  foreign  contemned '  troops 
and  of  our  own  army,  hardly  less  obnox- 
ious; and  this,  though  the  king's  debts 
were  *  huge,'  the  military  arrears  daily  on 
the  increase,  and  the  royal  navy  abso- 
lutely non-existent,  though  panic  of  foreign 
invasion  then  was  rife,  even  beyond  our 
power  of  fellow-feeling.  These  distracted 
times,  also,  had  paralysed  the  industry  of 
England ;  the  condition  of  the  northern 
counties  was  pitiable,  owing  to  the  brutali- 
ty and  pillage  of  our  troops,  and  to  exac- 
tions from  the  hungry  Scot.  And  the  cry 
of  a  distressed  people  naturally  provoked 
the  demand  to  get  rid  of  the  invader 
either  in  peace  or  by  war^  a  proposal  that 
destroyed  the  prospects  of  the  *  inflexible 
party.'  Nor  could  they,  in  place  of  the 
tempting  hope  of  seeing  *  wholesome  days 
again,'  or  of  the  gratification  of  revenge, 
set  Strafford  at  the  bar  of  trial.  This  they 
could  not  doj  time  every  way  fought 
against  them. 

In  the  first  place,  that  sight  was  pre- 
vented by  the  *  great  concurrence  of  busi- 
ness '  in  Parliament,  concerning  *  the  very 
being  of  three  kingdoms.'  To  us,  an 
over-burthened  Legislature  is  an  accus- 
tomed evil.  Not  so  to  Englishmen  of 
1 64 1.  Parliament,  then,  was  a  wonder- 
working machine,  able  to  do  everything, 
all  at  once;  and  they  demanded  instant 
judgment  on  many  an  offender  besides 
Strafford,  and  instant  attention  to  many  a 
matter  besides  his  trial. 

Obedient  to  their  command,  the  Com- 


*  Clarendon,  ed.  1839,  113. 
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mons  called  before  their  bar,  one  arch- 
bishop, ,and  two  bishops,  one  lord-keeper, 
and  six  judges,  one  Secretary  of  State  and 
many  minor  officials.  That  band  of  hu- 
man locusts,  the  *  thievish  projectors,'  was 
dispersed,  who  withheld  from  thirsty  Eng- 
lish souls  their  wine,  blistered  women's  fin- 
gers by  execrable  soap,  and  who,  by  mo- 
nopolising the  sale  of  cloth,  hides,  salt, 
gold  lace,  and  even  pins,  had  'marked 
and  sealed  the  people  from  head  to  foot.* 
Monstrous  inflictions,  like  the  Courts  of 
High  Commission,  and  the  Star  Chamber, 
were  abolished,  and  reparation  made  to 
the  victims  of  those  tribunals.  The  Com- 
mons, also,  were  obliged  to  meet  that  ever- 
growing difficulty,  the  supply  of  money, 
to  protect  the  State  by  passing  the  Trien- 
nial Parliaments  Bill,  and  to  conciliate 
those  most  importunate  suitors,  the  men 
of  Scotland. 

And  this  mass  of  business,  obstructed  by 
party  passion,  dead-weighted  by  formali- 
ties, was  also  delayed  by  that  odd  uncer- 
tainty of  action  inherent  to  any  large  col- 
lection of  men.  Then,  as  now,  the  Com- 
mons made  holiday  when  work  was  most 
needed ;  and  one  day's  *  discourse '  was 
stopped  because  *  the  Earl  of  Strafford  came 
in  his  barge  to  the  Upper  House  from  the 
Tower,  and  divers  ran  to  the  east  windows 
of  the  House,  who,  with  them  that  sat 
by,  looked  out  at  the  said  windows,  and 
opened  them;  and  others  quitted  their 
seats  with  noise  and  tumult ; '  and  another 
sitting  was  in  like  manner  broken  off,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  national  anxiety,  because 
*  such  numbers '  preferred  *  the  play-houses 
and  bowling-alleys'  to  the  committee  of 
Supply.* 

Much  delay  also  arose  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  impeachment.  Strafford 
was  accused  of  high  treason,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  attempted  the  overthrow  of 
the  Constitution  itself;  and  the  proof  of 
this  charge  lay  in  showing  that  his  words 
and  actions,  during  fourteen  years  of  pub- 
lic life,  tended  to  that  end.  But  of  the 
chief  portion  of  his  career,  his  accusers 
absolutely  knew  nothing.  Nobody  could 
leave  Ireland  without  official  license;  and 
so  the  women  his  officers  maltreated  to 
enforce  his  system  for  the  manufacture  of 
yarn,  the  farmers  pillaged  by  his  soldiers, 
and  the  landowners  he  had  ousted,  could 

*  February  17,  and  April  27,  1641.     D'Ewes, 
Harleian  MSS.  (161),  233;  (164),  991. 


not  make  heard  their  wrongs  till  the  ports 
were  opened.  And  consequently  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  were  modelled  and 
re-modelled;  and  though  the  draftsmen 
met  early,  and  sat  up  late,*  the  book  of 
200  sheets  of  paper  containing  a  catalogue 
of  Strafford's  crimes  was  not  delivered  to 
the  House  of  Lords  imtil  January  30. 
And  even  then,  eight  weeks  passed  away 
before  the  trial  began.  The  defendant's 
replies  were  received  and  considered ;  re- 
peated conferences  took  place  to  settle  both 
the  essentials  and  formalities  of  procedure, 
such  as  the  legal  aid  allowed  to  the  ac-  * 
cused,  an  important  question  whether  or 
no  the  Commons  might  wear  their  hats, 
or  be  uncovered,  and  the  time  and  place 
for  the  tribunal. 

Before  the  trial  begaij,  delay — and  irri- 
tation and  anxiety  it  provoked — ^soured 
the  minds  of  men.  'Impatient  people' 
were  turned  against  Parliament,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Lords; 
whilst  Strafford's  friends  became  *  inso- 
lently confident.'!  This  discontent  was 
the  more  bitter  because  that  delay  had  not 
been  anticipated.  Dispatch  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  therefore  the  dis- 
patch of  Strafford,  tlie  dispersion  of  the 
armies,  and  the  pacification  of  the  Scots, 
were  events  expected  in  quick  succession. 
Baillie,  their  Commissioner,  at  the  close  of 
February  hoped  to  see  Kilwinning  *  in  a 
little  time ' ;  and  Uvedale  expected  a  re- 
lief from  the  unpleasant  post  of  Army 
Treasurer  to  a  bankrupt  Treasury,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  that  month.  J 

And  so  reasonable  a  hope  was  hard 
to  extinguish.  When  the  trial  at  last  be- 
gan, *  some  thought  that  the  process  would 
be  short,'§  but  the  mere  hearing  of  evi- 
dence consumed  a  fortnight :  and  every 
day  in  Westminster  Hall  revealed  more 
clearly  the  disposition  of  the  Lords  to  pro- 
tract the  proceedings.  On  the  fourth  sit- 
ting of  the  impeachment,  D'Ewes  was 
*  astonished  at  the  many  delays  of  this  day,' 
and  urged  that  Strafford  should  be  com- 
pelled to  '  avoid  impertinences ' ;  indigna- 
tion, also,  was  expressed  at  the  readiness 
the  Lords  showed  to  discuss  every  point 
of  order  he  raised,  adjourning  for  that  pur- 

*  Mr.    Pym's   Statement.    D*Ewes,    Harleian   • 
MSS.  (162),  178. 

t  Baillic's  Letters^  i.  309 ;  May's  History,  64. 
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pose,  from  the  hall  to  their  own  cham- 
ber* 

And  as  the  trial  began,  so  it  went  on  :  an 
article  expected  to  take  half  an  hour,  oc- 
cupied the  whole  day ;  another  sitting  was 
cut  short  by  one  of  those  unseasonable  ad- 
journments ;  another  appeal  for  delay, 
though  negatived,  consumed  an  hour  and  a 
half;  and  Strafford  cauie  late,t  and  then,  evi- 
dently a  pre-arranged  step,  he  did  not  come 
at  all,  sending  only  his  *  foot-boy  *  to  give 
notice  that  his  master  was  sick  in  bed.} 

The  day  of  this  occurrence,  Friday, 
April  9,  is  a  turning  point  in  the  story  of 
Strafford's  death.  The  *  inflexible  party  * 
that  afternoon  reviewed  their  position ; 
and  It  looked  most  hopeless.  All  the  evi- 
dence they  dared  to  use  was  exliausted ; 
they  had  prosecuted  or  abandoned  all 
theur  charges  :  every  possible  method  had 
been  sought  to  exhibit  Strafford  as  an  op- 
pressor, and  as  the  man  who  worked  the 
ruin  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliaments,  by  inciting  the  King 
to  war,  and  by  his  evil  advice.  But  all  in 
vain.  Strafford's  insolent  non-appearance 
in  Westminster  Hall  proved  his  strong  re- 
liance on  friendship  from  the  House  of 
Ix>rds  and  on  public  favor:  reliance 
justly  placed.  The  majority  of  the  Peers, 
bis  judges,  were  on  his  side :  §  so  was  the 
outside  world :  the  general  opinion  of  the 
criminal  by  *  art  and  time '  was  converted 
from  hostility  to  pity,  even  to  admiration. 
Curses  attended  Strafford  through  Palace 
Yard  in  February ;  in  March  he  received 
respectful  salutations;  and  the  *  Black 
Tom  Tyrant '  of  Ireland,  the  *  grand  apos- 
tate,' was  *  cried  up  as  an  accomplished 
instrument  of  State.'||  The  longer  the  im- 
peachment lasted,  the  more  this  popularity 
ucreased  :  the  odiousness  of  ransacking  a 
man's  life  to  find  cause  to  put  him  to 
death,  was  enhanced  by  Strafford's  heroic 
power  both  of  endurance  and  resistance. 


•  March  25,    1641.     D'Kwcs,  Harleian   MSS. 

(162),  359. 

tD*£\ves,  Harleian  MSS.  (162),  362,  368, 
Husband's  Diuntaly  April  8,  p.  74 ;  Baillic,  i.  319, 
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To  use  Denham's  words,  the  trial  was  a 
scene  where 

Private  pity  strove  with  public  hate. 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate ; 

and  to  all  appearance  pity,  reason,  and 
eloquence  were  victorious.  It  was  also 
thought,  at  that  moment,  that  confidence 
might  be  placed  in  the  King,  and  even  in 
the  Queen.  On  two  occasions,  thanks 
from  the  House  of  Commons  were  pro- 
posed to  her  for  *  furthering  the  call  of  the 
Parliament,  and  the  passing  the  Triennial 
Bill;'*  proposals  that  signify  much  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  English  mind 
of  1641. 

And  this  altered  state  of  public  opinion 
affected  the  position  of  parties  in  Pailia- 
ment  to  a  degree  that  must  have  troubled 
Pym  and  his  associates.  The  continuance 
of  the  Treaty  with  Scotland  was  their 
mainstay — that  abruptly  closed,  and  the 
trial  would  be  closed  also— yet  on  that 
very  day,  Friday,  April  9,  defeat  on  that 
vital  question  was  but  narrowly  avoided. 
Appeals  to  national  and  pecuniary  interests 
must  have  influenced  the  debate :  the 
*  cessation  of  arms '  was  held  up  as  both 
dishonorable  'Xo  the  Commons,  and  costly^ 
to  the  Nation,  and  the  prolongation  of  the- 
truce,  so  naturally  *  disliked  and  opposed, 
by  many,'  was  only  carried  by  a  majority 
of  thirty -nine.  + 

The  inflexibility  of  Strafford's  opponents 
was  now  tested.  Ill-will  and  odium  fell, 
not  on  him,  but  on  them  :  they  were  held 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  trials 
600,000/. — according  to  the  popular  esti- 
mate!— ^'^^  ^^'^  precious  time  it  had  wast- 
ed, and  for  the  discontent  aroused  against 
Pariiament ;  and,  after  all,  they  had  not 
brought  high  treason  home  to  the  crimi- 
nal ;  they  had  not  proved  *  the  hinge  upon 
which  that  charge  was  principally  to 
hang :  '§  namely  Strafford's  suggestion  to 
the  King  in  Council  that  England  might  be 
brought  to  obedience  by  the  Irish  army. 

One  proof,  however,  of  that  *  passionate 
advice  '  for  long  had  been  in  their  posses- 
sion, the  transcript  of  the  notes  which  Vane 
took  down  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  meeting,   when  that    suggestion 


*  February  1 7,  March  K,  1641 ;  D'Ewes,  Har- 
leian MSS.  (162),  230;  (164),  939. 
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was  made.  That  *  fatal  scrip  of  paper ' 
proved  Strafford's  very  words,  that  *  loose 
and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  Government/ 
the  King  might  *  employ  here '  that  army 
in  Ireland  to  *  reduce  this  Kingdom.'  It 
also  proved  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
these  *  wicked  counsels/  that  they  had 
provoked  discussion,  and  that  the  politic 
forget  fulness  of  Vane's  fellow-councillors 
must  be  near  akin  to  perjury.  • 

Such  a  disclosure,  affecting  both  king 
and  council,  obviously  was  a  last  re- 
source, not  to  be  used  save  upon  *  a  case 
of  necessity.'  That  case  now  they  *  con- 
ceived was  clear ' :  t  *  Vane's  notes  *  must 
be  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall.  Ac- 
cordingly the  managers  of  the  trial,  when 
the  next  day  (Saturday,  April  i6)  brought 
Ihe  tribunal  again  together,  claimed 
liberty  to  examine  one  or  two  witnesses  re- 
specting *  the  main  article  of  their  charge 
touching  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  advices  to 
his  Majesty  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament.'  He,  of  course,  resisted  the 
proposal,  and  urged,  if  it  were  granted, 
*  that  the  Lords  would  also  show  so  much 
favor  to  him,  being  a  Peer  of  the  realm,* 
as  to  allow  him  to  adduce  evidence  on 
some  articles  which  he  had  omitted.} 
And  a  claim,  urged  on  grounds  so  offen- 
sive to  the  Lower  House,  in  itself  most 
objectionable,  was  granted.  Naturally 
enough  *  this  the  Commons  stormed  at ; ' 
the  proceedings  closed  in  tumult ;  *  the 
King  laughed,'  and  Strafford  was  *  so  well 
pleased  that  he  could  not  hide  his  joy.'  § 

Good  cause  he  had  for  joy.  If  the  trial 
proceeded,  though  that  seemed  most  un- 
likely, delay  almost  to  any  extent  was  by 
that  decision  placed  in  his  power:  the 
growing  ill-will  between  the  two  Houses 
was  now  at  a  head  ;  and  every  expression 
of  that  ill-will  drove  the  Lords  more  and 
more  to  adopt  Strafford's  cause  as  their 
cause.  This  *  feeding  storm  *  of  discord 
spread  over  the  Commons;  his  friends 
there  could  trust  to  assured  support  from 
the  other  House;  his  oi)ponents  also  be- 
came divided  :  anyhow  the  publication  of 
that  *  fatal  scrip  of  paper '  was  prevented. 
The  Peers  remained  firm :  the  power  they 

*  This  document  is  among  the  Archives  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  3rd  Re- 
port. 

t  Baillie,  i.  345. 
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had  given  Strafford  to  re-open  the  impeach- 
ment rendered  public  use  of  that  documeot 
impossible.  So  Pym  turned  '  Vane's  notes' 
to  the  best  account  he  could :  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  Saturday  he  read  them  aloud 
to  the  Commons,  then  they  were  sent  to 
the  Lords  *  for  their  consideration.'* 

Such    evidence  naturally    produced  a 
strong  impression ;  but  the  result  was  not 
a  unanimity  of  feeling  about  Strafford's 
guilt,  but  the  division  of  the  'inflexible 
party '  and  an  aggravation  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Attainder  Bill.     For  the  chief 
object  of  that  measure  apparently  was  to 
retort  upon  the  Lords  for  their  adoption  of 
Strafford's  cause,  and  to  assert  that  though 
he  was  a  Peer  the  Commons  might  be  his 
judges.  Even  to  make  it  dear  that  Parlia- 
ment was  *  severed '  upon    the   question 
whether  or  no  a  Peer  was  guilty  of  high 
treason,  it  was  intended,  if  tim  Bill  was 
rejected,    to    make    public    pfotestation 
against  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  denial 
of  justice.     It  was  for  this  very  reason  that 
Pym  so  earnestly  resisted  the  stcp.f    And 
the  wording  of  the  Bill  reveals  that  this 
was  its  object ;   it  is  not  based  on  the  in- 
herent right  of  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act 
of  Attainder,  but  is  framed  as  a  statutory 
conclusion  to  the  impeachment.     It  begins 
with  a  recital  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
trial,  then  follows  a  declaration  that  Straf- 
ford's crimes  were  proved  by  the  evidence, 
and  an  enactment  that  he  is  therefore 
guilty  of  High  Treason.     The  Bill  thus, 
from  its  very  form,  was  an  intrusion  into 
the  province  solely  reserved  to  the  Peers, 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  an  impeachment, 
and  especially  on  the  trial  of  one  of  their 
own  order.     The  measure  also  amounted 
to  a  declaration,  that  as  they  had,  whilst 
they  sat  as  judges,  indirectly  protected 
Strafford,  the  Commons  took  upon  them- 
selves to  give  their  verdict 

This  course  had  its  strong  points :  but 
if  on  the  27th  of  February,  when  it  was 
open  to  the  Commons  to  select  their  method 
of  procedure,  *  we  all  declined  a  bill,*t  it 
was  far  more  imperative  on  them  to  do  the 
like  in  April,  when  they  had  so  fully  com- 

*  Com,  y^oum,,  ii.  118,  119. 

iEarl  of  Straff&rd  CkaracUrised  ;  Somcrs'Thirff, 
iv.  232  ;  Baillic,  i.  346  ;  Sanford*s  Great  Rtbellhn^ 
337.  Though  this  is  the  only  reference  to  this 
work,  a  warm  acknowledgment  must  be  made  (^ 
its  great  value 

ViyiL^t^,  ^wiV.  USS,  C162)  ^^ 
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mitted  themselves  to  an  impeachment 
And  as  might  be  expected,  the  progress 
of  the  measure  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  came  into  constant  collision.  The 
Bill  itself  also  involved  the  House  in  cease- 
less complication.  The  debate  on  Mon- 
day, April  12,  was  ominous  to  all  who  de- 
sired Strafford's  speedy  execution  :  twelve 
hours  passed  by  before  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time;  the  main  question  having 
been  kept  from  solution,  by  suggestions 
that  now  the  impeachment  was  superseded, 
by  proposals  to  lay  the  Bill  aside  and  to 
return  to  the  trial,  and  by  formal  doubts 
whether  or  no  the  clauses  should  be  con- 
sidered either  by  a  select  committee,  or  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  So  irritated 
did  the  Commons  become,  that  when  a 
member  desired  *  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  I   have  spoken  to-day,  or  not,* 

•  the  House  taketh  that  for  a  jeer,  and  cry 
to  the  bar.** 

The  Attainder  Bill,  at  last  committed, 
fresh  difficulty  sprang  up;  it  was  the  first 
contested  piece  of  legislation  ever  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  and  so 
novel  was  this  mode  of  procedure,  that 
questions  arose,  whether  during  this  stage 

*  a  man  might  speak  against  the  body  of 
the  Bill,  or  no  ?'  or  whether  the  committee 
could  add  to,  take  from,  or  *  destroy '  the 
Bill ;  t  and  such  was  their  uncertainty,*  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re-vote  in  the 
House,  before  the  final  report,  one  of  the 
leading  clauses  of  the  Bill. J  How  zealously 
a  member  now-a-days,  anxious  to  effect 
delay,  would  have  improved  so  fair  an 
occasion  :  nor  were  his  predecessors  in  the 
Long  Parliament  by  any  means  remiss. 

A  *  talk  out,'  however,  cannot  be  esteem- 
ed a  *  witty  invention;*  and  though  the 
debates  between  the  12th  and  the  21st  of 
April,  1 64 1,  are  curious  as  the  first  example 
of  the  kind,  they  reveal  traces  of  the  same 
dull  absurdity  too  often  exhibited  in  the 
present  parliament.  Then,  as  now,  from 
pretende'l  zealots  for  rapid  progress,  came 
the  suggestion  of  impossibilities,  such  as 
the  report  of  the  Attainder  Bill  piece-meal 
to  the  House ;  the  ingenuous  seeker  after 
truth  meets  a  proposal  to  vote  that  Straf- 
ford sought  the  overthrow  of  our  *  ancient 


and  fundamental  laws,'  by  the  question, 
*  what  is  a  fundamental  law  ?*• — a  truly 
conscientious  soul  cannot  rest  till  the  de- 
positions used  at  the  trial  are  read  aloud 
to  the  House;  and,  of  course,  adjournments 
are  often  demanded,  'because  morning 
thoughts  are  best,*  or  that  *  we  might  have 
time  to  study  these  points.'  D'Evves,  act- 
ing the  part  of  indignant  chorus,  is  amazed 
that  *  on  the  debate  of  so  few  lines  we  had 
lost  so  many  hours,'  at  the  trifling  objections 
raised,  and  the  art  with  which  *  divers  law- 
yers of  the  House  *  re-thrashed  out  every 
question,  from  a  legal  point  of  view.t 

The  Attainder  Bill  was  not  then  received 
by  the  House  of  Commons  with  *  wonder- 
ful alacrity, *t  and  indeed  it  seems  surpris- 
ing that  it  passed  at  all.  A  majority  of 
39  on  the  last  critical  vote  showed  that 
the  popular  party  had  no  surplus  strength ; 
andthe  long  continuance  of  a  Parliamentary 
contest  unmarked  by  a  division  is  a  sure  sign 
that  opposing  parties  are  very  even.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Attainder  Bill;  though 
in  length  only  about  a  couple  of  pages,  ten 
sitting  days  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
third  readings.  And  then,  at  last,  the 
Speaker's  decision  was  challenged,  and  the 
Bill  passed  on  April  21,  by  a  majority  of 
143  votes.  But  this  was  no  triumphant 
majority;  only  263  were  mustered  to  the 
division  out  of  a  House  composed  nomi- 
nally of  510  members.§  The  success  of 
Strafford*s  enemies  resulted  from  the  defec- 
tion of  his  friends.  The  probable  cause  of 
that  defection  will  be  hereafter  explained.] | 

The  delay  and  difficulty  caused  by  the 
Attainder  Bill  have  been  exhibited ;  even 
as  a  question  of  policy  it  was  open  to  se- 
rious objection.  The  Bill  of  necessity  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  a  retrospective  law, 
an  aspect  naturally  revolting;  and  as  it 
had  been  the  ill-luck  of  the  *  inflexible 
party '  to  offend  the  instincts  of  human 
nature  by  their  attempt  to  ensnare  a  man 
by  the  review  of  his  whole  life,  so  now  an 
odious  character  was  again  stamped  upon 
their  efforts.     And  if  regarded  from  a 


•Gaudy's  A'l^j,  April  12,  1641.    Add.  MSS, 
14,827. 
t  More*8  Journal^  April  14, 1641.     Harl.  MSS. 

I  April  16,  1641.     D»Ewes,  Harl.  MSS.  (163), 
446. 


♦The  poet  Waller,  April  1641.  Morc's iW'^.S'. 
yournal. 

t  April  12-21,  1641.  D'Ewes,  HarL  MSS. 
(163),  437-446;  (164)966.975. 

t  Clarendon,  ed.  18^9,  06. 

$  This  was  the  smallest  house  collected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Parliament  to  vote  on  an  impor- 
tant occasion ;  the  largest  took  place  on  Marcn  I, 
Dr,  Chaffin's  case,  when  379  were  collected  toge- 
ther. 

II  See  p.  680. 
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technical  point  of  view,  supposing,  as  was 
urged  during  the  progress  of  the  measure, 
the  Lords  gave  immediate  judgment  on 
the  impeachment,  which  was  quite  in  their 
power,  what  then  would  be  the  position 
of  the  Bill  ?  Or  if  they  chose  the  safer 
course  of  amending,  not  rejecting  it  alto- 
gether; Strafford's  punishment,  short  of 
death,  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
many.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  threatened  appeal  to  the  country 
against  the  Upper  House  ?  The  Bishops 
also  might  vote  upon  the  Bill ;  here  was 
another  risk. 

Above  all,  it  was  dangerous  to  widen 
the  breach  between  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  to  convert  the  question  of  Strafford's 
guilt  into  a  class  question  between  rival 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  And  this 
took  place.  A  Bill  offered  by  the  Com- 
mons as  the  conclusion  of  an  impeachment, 
instead  of  a  demand  for  judgment,  enabled 
the  Lords  to  challenge  their  right  to  pass 
sentence  on  a  Peer.  They  could  also 
argue  that  as  the  verdict  of  the  Lower 
House  was  *  guilty  of  high  treason,'  the 
Lords  being  precluded  from  considering 
what  lesser  crime  had  been  committed, 
must  reject  the  Bill,  on  the  technical  point 
that  Strafford,  though  perhaps  an  offender, 
was  not  a  traitor  against  the  State ;  and  to 
the  end  the  Peers  were  *  resolute,  because 
they  find  that  they  have  no  authority  to 
declare  a  treason  in  a  fact  already  past.** 
The  presumption,  also,  of  the  Lower 
House  deeply  moved  the  whole  House  of 
Lords.  Strafford  knew  well  when  he  ad- 
dressed them  for  the  last  time,  the  force 
of  these  words,  *  You,  and  you  only,  are 
my  judges;  under  favor,  none  of  the  Com- 
mons are  my  Peers,  nor  can  they  be  my 
judges.'t 

The  Lords,  thus  tempted  to  link  the 
life  of  Strafford  with  the  life  of  their  order, 
*  some  went  so  high  in  their  heat  as  to  tell 
the  Commons,  that  it  was  an  unnatural 
motion  for  the  head  to  be  governed  by 
the  tail ; '  and  they  declared  on  another 
occasion,  *  that  they  themselves,  as  com- 
petent judges,  would  by  themselves  only 
give  sentence'  upon  Strafford. J  During 
moments  the  most  tranquil,  open  collision 
between  the  estates  of  the  realm  is  a  dis- 


*  Naftative,  1647,  p.  77. 
t  Jb.,  1647,  P-  59- 
XNdrmiive,  1641,  69. 


quieting  event :  how  deeply  so  when  all 
were  distracted  by  every  species  of  anxiety. 
And  the  alarm  this  civil  war  in  Parliament 
then  provoked,  is  best  illustrated  by  words 
then  used.  It  is  stated  in  a  news-letter, 
that  at  a  conference  Mr.  HoUis  addressed 
to  the  Lords  *  a  terrible  speech,  wishing 
the  curse  of  God  might  light  upon  all  those 
which  sought  to  divide  the  Houses.'* 

AVhat  more  could  Strafford  desire  ?  re- 
garded with  a  favor  that  spread  even  to 
the  army,  that  formerly  detested  him,t  his 
cause  united  with  the  existence  of  the"  no- 
bility, and  his  opponents  weakened  by  a 

*  great  defection  of  their  party ,'|  disunited, 
and  committed  to  a  line  of  action  beset 
with  danger,  not  only  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  Attainder  Bill,  but  from  the 
delay  it  caused.     And  this  delay  added 

*  fear  upon  fear ; '  the  world  outside  Parlia- 
ment was  perplexed,  the  Commons  were 

*  misrepresented,'§  mistrusted  even  by  the 
Londoners.  This  soon  was  proved;  a 
formidable  deputation  came  to  their  House 
door,  crowds  of  citizens  bearing  a  petition 
signed  *  by  many  thousands,'  demanding 
instant  justice  upon  Strafford. ||  Even '  that 
worthy  man  Mr.  Pym '  fell  into  disgrace. 
Heated  by  fierce  anxiety,  provoked  by 
the  state  of  the  unpaid  armies,  he  threat- 
ened in  most  Straffordian  language,  that 

*  Parliament  might  compel  the  Londoners 
to  lend  money,'  much  to  the  offence  and 

*  marveil '  of  his  hearers.^  Even  his  hon- 
esty of  purpose  becanie  open  to  suspicion, 
and  Lord  Digby  could  venture  to  hint, 
that  the  transmission  of  documents  affect- 
ing Strafford  into  the  hands  of  his  parti- 
sans, was  the  act  of  *  some  unworthy  man 
who  had  his  eye  upon  place  and  prefer- 

*  May  4,  1641.     Add:  MSB.  Brit.  Mus.  1467. 

t  Fair/ax  Corresp..,  ii.  65. 

+  Narrathfe^  1647,  67. 

%  April  16,  1641.  D'Ewes,  Harl.  MSB.  (163), 
446. 

II  April  21,  1641.  D*p:wes,  Harl.  MSS.  (164), 
985.  It  suited  the  chronicler's  purpose  to  pass 
over  examples  of  popular  pressure  put  on  the 
Lower  as  well  as  the  Upper  House.  This  turn 
for  omission  has  kept  out  of  sight  the  fact  that 
public  an|;er  was   excited,  not  only  against  the 

*  Straffordians,*  who  voted  for  him,   but  that  a 

*  catalogue  *  was  placarded  on  the  walls  of  London 
containing  the  names  of  'divers'  who  voted 
against  Strafford,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Jews, 
Anabaptists,  and  Brownists  of  the  House  of 
Commons.*  Mr.  Tomkins'  Letter,  April  26, 
1641.     Rolls  Office. 

li  February  20,  1641.  D'Ewes,  HarL  MSS. 
(162),  245. 
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inentSy  wherein  he  was  supposed  to  allude 
to  Mr.  Pym  himself.** 

And  these  were  days  when  offences 
needs  must  come ;  the  men  who  formed 
the  main  support  of  the  *  inflexible  party ' 
became  discredited;  the  months  they 
spent  in  London,  gave  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners an  opportunity  of  giving  of- 
fence, and  they  offended  everybody  Firit, 
they  were  suspected  *  to  be  so  far  broken 
by  the  King,  that  they  were  willing  to 
pass  from  pursuit  *  of  Strafford  and  Epis- 
copacy ;  t  then  they  irritated  the  whole 
nation  by  an  attack  on  the  English  Church 
— then  they  fell  into  '  a  new  pickle '  by  a 
supposed  recantation  of  that  attack.  And 
no  diversion  could  be  more  happy  to  ene- 
mies of  Pym  and  his  fellow  workers,  than 
a  shake  given  to  our  social  fabric,  such  as 
the  threatened  demolition  of  Episcopacy 
by  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 
Even  the  London  citizens  were  *  troubled ' 
by  their  anti-prelatic  pamphlet.]; 

Time  also  revealed  the  Scotchmen  in  the 
light  of  sturdy  beggars.  To  the  never- 
ending  demands  for  paying  their  soldiers, 
to  restitution  money  claimed  for  ships  taken 
by  our  cruisers,  they  added  '  the  pretty  sum' 
of  300,000/. — as  a  *  brotherly  gift '  from 
England  to  her  conquerors.  The  *  discord  * 
tiie  King  hoped  that  'vast  proposition* 
would  excite,  did  not  arise.  Although  the 
Commons  were  reminded  *  what  a  dishonor 
it  was  to  our  ancient  and  renowned  nation,' 
and  although  Speaker  Lenthall,  the  House 
being  in  Committee,  *  spake  as  any  other 
member'  in  opposition  to  the  grant,§  the 
grant  was  made.  But  when  the  vote  had 
passed,  speedy  national  tranquillity  was  ex- 
pected: that  now  seemed  further  off  than 
ever;  in  April  *  Gramercy '  could  hardly  be 
felt  towards  the  *  good  Scot,'  who  during 
that  season  of  *  horrible  confusion  *  urged 
constant  demand  for  a  *  brotherly  gift '  of 
300,000/. 

Amidst  this  clash  of  interests,  one  cause 
alone  seemed  to  prosper,  and  that  was 
Strafford*s.  The  confidence  of  his  friends, 
strong  in  March,  was  in  April  still  stronger. 
The  news  from  Yorkshire  ran,  that  there 
*  they  were  all  hopeful ;'  that  according  to 
the  '  general  opinion,  he  will  escape  the 


•  Mr.  Tomkins  to  Sir  J.  Lamb,  April  26,  1641. 
Rolls  Office. 

t  Baillie,  i.  305. 

t  February  27,  1641.  Gaudy's  JVofes,  Brit. 
Mus. 

J  D'Ewes,  Harl.  MSS.  (162),  140,  149. 


censure  of  treason.**  A  well-wisher  from 
Paris  wrote,  *  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
my  Lord  of  Strafford  is  like  to  speed  so 
well  ;*  the  Court  whisper  was,  *  that  the 
King  will  not  let  him  go,  and  that  the  Par- 
liament is  not  likely  to  be  long-lived.*t 

That  rumor  about  Parliament  contains 
the  secret  of  Strafford's  death.  That  month 
of  April  that  seemed  to  promise  to  him  so 
well,  in  truth  revealed  indications  of  his 
fate.  Two  important  appointments  were 
made  during  that  month ;  in  each  case  his 
enemies  were  favored.  Oliver  St.  John,  the 
ablest,  certainly  his  bitterest  legal  opponent 
in  Parliament,  received  from  the  King  the 
post  of  Solicitor-General ;{  and  to  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  who  for  years  hated  Strafford, 
and  was  hated  in  return,  at  Court  his  most 
successful  rival,  and  among  the  Scots  *  our 
good  friend,'  §  was  given  chief  command 
over  the  Royal  army;  and  this  appoint- 
ment, made  at  a  time  when  it  was  essential 
for  Strafford's  sake  that  King  and  people 
should  be  on  good  accord,  created  alarm 
and  distrust  both  among  the  Scotch  and 
English.  1 1 

Whatever  was  Strafford's  suspicion,  when 
power  was  thus  bestowed  upon  his  enemies, 
that  suspicion  was  soon  converted  into  cer- 
tainty. On  the  23rd  of  April  he  received 
by  letter  an  explanation  from  the  King 
himself.  With  fervent  expressions  of  regret, 
he  forewarned  his  minister,  that  owing  to 
the  *  strange  mistaking  and  conjuncture  of 
the  times  ...  I  must  lay  by  the  thought  of 
imploying  you  hereafter  in  my  affairs.'^ 
That  letter  seemed  an  act  of  tender  care  : 
but  the  true  meaning  was,  that  Charles  was 
not  able  to  act  with  the  House  of  Lords ; 
they  were  resolute  to  acquit  Strafford  :  the 
King  was  about  to  condemn  him,  though 
not  to  death.  And  he  did  so.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  Lord  Savile  and  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,**  he  went  on  Saturday,  the  ist  of 
May,  to  the  throne  in  the  Upper  House, 


*  April  10,  and  30,  1 641.  Fair/ax  Corrfs/'^,  ii. 
104, 207. 

t  Mr.  Read's  and  Mr.  Tomkins'  Letters,  April 
26,  1 64 1.     Rolls  Office. 

jD'Ewes.  Harl.  MSS.  (164),  993.  *  Mr.  O. 
St.  John,  lately  made  the  King's  solicitor.'  April 
29,  1 64 1. 

$  Baillie,  i.  306. 

II  April  2,   1641.     Dalryniple's     Memorials  of 
StiiUy  118;  Clarendon,  ed   1839,  1 16. 

^  Strafford  Letters^  ii.416. 

**  Letter  from  Father  Philips,  read  to  the  Com-^ 
mons  by  Pym,  June  25,  1641.     Rushworth,  iv.' 

257- 
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summoned  before  him  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  assuming  throughout  his  speech 
that  the  Lords  were  prepared  to  pass  the 
Attainder  Bill,  he  pleaded  guilty  in  behalf 
of  Strafford,  not,  indeed,  of  high  treason, 
but  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Like  all  acts  of  double  dealing,  this 
speech  was  capable  of  most  contradictory 
interpretations,  all  mysterious.  To  those 
who  knew  that  the  Bill,  coldly  received  by 
the  Lords,  had  lain  four  days  untouched 
upon  their  table,  and  therefore  expected  its 
rejection,  an  expectation  justified  by  the 
practice  of  that  time,  and  to  those  who 
knew  *  that  it  was  both  possible  and  pro- 
bable '  that  the  *  declaration  '  of  the  Upper 
House  would  be  given  in  Strafford's  favor,* 
it  seemed  as  if  Charles,  braving  the  anger  of 
Parliament,  had  illegally  interfered  in  its 
proceedings,  to  bring  punishment  on  a 
criminal  the  Lords  were  disposed  to  acquit. 

But  the  Peers  were,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
dressed by  the  King  as  if  they  were  all  about 
to  vote  Strafford  guilty  of  High  Treason, 
though  it  was  notorious  that  *  of  the  four- 
score present  at  the  trial,  not  above  twenty ' 
held  that  opinion,  and  as  if  they  were  ready 
to  agree  to  the  Attainder  Bill,  although  then 
*  there  was  little  suspicion  that  it  would 
pass.'"!'  Nor  was  that  address  to  them 
only  an  offensive  proof  that  Charles  *  feared 
their  inconstancy,'^  or  a  breach  of  privilege : 
it  interrupted  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  spoilt  the  fight  the  Lords 
hoped  to  wage.  They  saw  that  they  now 
must  retract  the  haughty  tone  they  had  as- 
sumed towards  the  Lower  House :  that  as 
Charles  himself  had  declared  Strafford  to 
be  a  criminal,  certainly  deserving  civil  death, 
they  were  driven  from  the  technical  legal 
question  of  high  treason,  into  the  moral 
bearing  of  his  offences.  And  if  compelled 
so  far  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mons, what  course  was  open  but  to  pass 
the  Attainder  Bill  ? 

The  effect  of  that  speech  does  not  end 
here:  the  Lords  and  Commons  and  all 
classes  in  society  were  deeply  moved  by 
this  perplexing  feature  in  the  King's  con- 
duct :  it  exhibited  those  terrors  of  a  stricken 
conscience  which  make  *the  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursueth.'  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  speech  to  the  House  of  Lords  im- 
plied that  there  was  extreme  danger,  even 


•  Narrative^  1647,  82. 
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in  saving  alive,  though  stripped  of  honor 
and  estate,  the  man  whom  the  Peers  were 
prepared  to  set  free;  and  in  the  assumed 
character  of  intercessor  with  judges  resolved 
on  their  victim's  death,  he  begs  them  *  to 
find  out  a  way  to  satisfy  justice,  and  their 
own  fears.'  And  the  same  strain  of  argu- 
ment runs  through  the  letter  to  Straffoitl ; 
Charles  ascribes  his  inability  to  employ 
him  hereafter,  to  the  'strange  conjuncture 
of  the  times.'  Yet  neither  on  the  23rd  of 
April  or  on  the  ist  of  May,  had  any  spe- 
cial crisis,  either  in  Strafford's  fate,  or  in 
public  affairs,  taken  place :  the  times  were 
stormy ;  but  no  storm  had  broken  forth : 
without  thought  of  *  fears,'  it  seemed  *  very 
likely,'  even  then,  that  he  'might  have 
passed  free  by  the  voices '  *  of  the  Upper 
House. 

No  wonder  that  the  King's  use  of  such 
unaccountable  words  made  all  men  suspect 
that  something  even  more  alarming  was 
behind.  For  weeks  vague  rumors  of  de- 
signs against  the  State  had  floated  through 
London ;  t  and  now,  warned  from  the 
throne  itself,  it  became  known  that  there 
was  a  plot.  And  so  there  was :  Charles 
had  sanctioned  and  promoted,  firom  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  the  project  of  bringing 
the  royal  army  from  Yorkshire  to  London, 
to  overawe  both  City  and  Parliament; 
and  it  was  evidently  for  that  purpose  that 
he  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  Straflford's 
enemy,  the  Earl  of  Holland.  The  King 
also  knew  that  the  project  had  been  be- 
trayed.J  When  he  wrote  that  letter  to 
Strafford,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  Parliament 
had  acted  on  that  information;  on  the 
19th  of  April,  the  Commons  made  an  order, 
staying  the  officers  who  were  Members  of 
the  House,  from  obeying  the  command  of 
their  General,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  *to  go 
down  to  their  charges  in  the  army  very 
suddenly;'  §  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  con- 
spiracy being  by  name  connected  with 
that  order.  And  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  King's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Army  Plot  was  fully  revealed  to  Parlia- 
ment Then  it  became  clear  what  *  fears ' 
might  justly  arise  if  Strafford  was  not  sent 
out  of   this  world,  and    what    was  the 
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source  of  that  undercurrent  of  alarm  which 
drove  Charles  to  use  that  word. 

The  disclosure  of  the  Army  Plot  was 
fatal  to  Strafford ;  yet  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  was  the  King's  visit  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  I  St  of  May.  For,  to  quote  a 
very  good  authority,  that  speech  *  put  the 
Lords  to  such  a  stand,  who  were  before  in- 
clinable enough  to  that  unfortunate  gentle- 
man (Strafford),  that  a  multitude  of  rabble** 
beset  the  doors  of  Parliament,  demanding 
his  execution.  They  apparently  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  language  the  King  had 
used  from  the  throne,  and  that  he  had  made 
an  appeal  for  his  servant's  life.  On  the 
contrary,  they  supposed,  not  that  he  deem- 
ed the  Lords  to  be  too  ready  to  condemn 
Strafford,  but  not  ready  enough ;  and  they 
diought  that  they  must  imitate  the  King, 
and  show  themselves  before  the  Upper 
House  to  prevent  their  acquittal  of  the 
criminal.  And  so,  *  inflamed  by  the  King's 
speech 't  early  in  the  morning  of  Monday, 
3rd  of  May,  before  any  revelation  of  the 
Army  Plot  had  been  made,  a  crowd  of 
ci^jzens  filled  Palace  Yard,  and  saluted  the 
Peers  as  they  arrived  with  cries  demanding 
Strafford's  execution. 

Historians  give  a  most  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  this  event,  and  ascribe  the  con- 
sent of  the  I^ords  to  tlie  Attainder  Bill 
to  panic  terror,  and  the  dictation  of  a  mob. 
This  was  not  the  case.  The  crowd  was 
not  composed  of  rabble,  but  of  wealthy 
merchants:  their  threats  were  only  'that 
tCk-morrow  they  will  send  their  servants,  if 
the  Lords  did  not  expedite  justice  speed- 
ily.f  This  they  did  not  do.  The  rumor 
that  an  escape  of  the  prisoner  from  the 
tower  was  imminent,  brought  next  day 
another,  but  a  smaller  gathering  to  Palace 
Yard,  which  soon  dispersed  ;§  the  demon- 
stration of  Monday  was  not  repeated. 
And  the  Attainder  Bill  certainly  did  not 
pass  under  the  immediate  threat  of  mob 
violence;  not  touched  by  the  Lords  on 
that  Monday,  though  undiscussed  since  the 
27th  of  April,  its  third  reading  only  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  May,  after  seven  stages 
of  debate. 

And  a  contemporary  authority  confirms 
our  assertion.     At  the  very  moment  of  the 
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event,  the  demonstration  of  the  3rd  of 
May  was  not  regarded  as  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  public  feeling,  but  as  an  or- 
ganised affair,  arranged  by  the  same  agency 
which  had  urged  the  King  to  make  his 
address  to  Parliament.  Both  events  are 
ascribed  to  the  working  of  Strafford's 
'seeming  friends,'  but  *  real  enemies,'  who 
*  put  the  King  upon  this  way,  hoping  there- 
by that  the  Lords  should  find  occasion  to 
pretend  necessity  of  doing  that  which,  per- 
haps, in  regard  of  common  equity,  or  the 
King's  displeasure,  they  could  not  durst 
have  done.*  And  apparently  that  pretend- 
ed necessity  was  furnished  by  the  crowd  in 
Palace  Yard;  for  we  are  told  by  the  same 
authority,  that  on  the  final  stage  of  the 
Bill,  *  the  greatest  part  of  Strafford's  friends 
absented  themselves  upon  pretence  (whe- 
ther true  or  supposititious)  that  they  feared 
the  multitude.'*  It  was  not,  however,  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  that  Strafford 
attributed  his  death,  but  because,  to  use 
his  own  words,  by  that  *  declaration '  of  the 
King's,  *  on  Saturday,*  '  the  minds  of  men 
were  more  incensed  against  him,'  and  be- 
cause Charles  had  not  *  entirely  left  him 
to  the  judgment  of  their  lordships.'+ 

The  motives  that  prompted  that  unto- 
ward act,  we  do  not  attempt  to  fathom  : 
but  that  ideal  being,  the  historic  Charles  I., 
must  part  with  an  invented  justification  of 
his  conduct.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  Army  Plot  was  designed  for  Strafford's 
release  from  prison,  and  that  his  friend, 
Lord  Say,  misled  the  King  into  making 
that  'declaration.'!  But  supposing  that 
Charles  could  be  ignorant  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  blind  to  the 
effect  of  his  interference',  he  must  have 
known  the  dispositions  of  his  advisers,  that 
Savile  had  *  particular  malice  to  Strafford, 
which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  milk,'§ 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  foremost 
in  that  group  of  Peers,  who  by  giving 
security  for  the  loan  of  200,000/.,  had  given 
security  against  Strafford's  acquittal,  and 
that  he  had  been  throughout  the  *  Mercury' 
of  the  Scottish  Commissioners.il 

But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
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the  Army  Plot :  the  King  set  that  on  foot, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  risk  it  caused 
his  prisoner,  and  that  it  was  a  design  of  his 
enemies  to  profit  by  his  ruin.  Nor  was 
Charles  tempted  by  the  proffer  of  a  hope- 
ful project  fully  matured  without  his  con- 
sent ;  he  caught  at  the  hasty  tender  of  an 
obviously  desperate  attempt.  One,  wiser 
than  he,  gave  him  ample  warning :  it  was 
the  Queen.  At  first  *  overjoyed  '  with  him 
at  the  prospect  thus  opened  out,  reflection 
told  her  that  jealousy  among  the  conspira- 
tors would  provoke  disclosure  of  the  plot : 
and  as,  *if  the  secret  was  once  blown,' 
Strafford  would  be  destroyed,  she  decided 
*  not  to  do  it  'y  but  the  King  resisted  the 
Queen^s  playful  reiteration  of  *  No,  no,  no 
— it  shall  not  be,'  and  her  more  serious 
persuasions;  he  initiated  the  plot,  and  at 
once  it  was  revealed  to  Pym  and  his  as- 
sociates.* Nor  could  he  have  supposed 
that  Strafford's  welfare  formed  any  portion 
of  that  design :  the  object  of  the  conspi- 
rators, Wilmot  and  Goring,  was  to  obtain 
the  post  Strafford  filled  of  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of  the  English  Army :  nor  could  they 
be  his  *  good-willers,'  as  they  were  among 
the  *  merry  lads '  who  depended  on  the 
Earl  of  Holland.t 

And  one  final  blow  must  be  given  to 
that  false  image  of  Charles  I.  that  histo- 
rians have  set  up.  It  is  represented  that 
when  *  wrestled  breathless '  into  giving  his 
consent,  the  King  signed  the  Commission 
to  pass  the  Attainder  Bill,  *  comforted  even 
with  that  assurance,  that  his  hand  was  not 
in '  the  document  itself.  If  so,  it  is  strange, 
that  not  using  a  common  form  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  that  Commission, 
should  have  declared  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  *  that  his  Majesty  had  an  in- 
tent to  have  come  himself  this  day,  and 
given  his  Royal  Assent  to  these  two  Bills/ 
of  which  one  was  Strafford's  Attainder. J 

Speculation  whether  or  no  King  Charles 
deliberately  intended  by  his  speech  of  the 
ist  of  May  to  sacrifice  his  minister  in  order 
to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  disclosure 
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of  the  Army  Plot,  is  not  within  our  pro- 
vince. Clarendon  admits  that  those  events 
alike  were  fatal  to  Strafford:  our  argument 
is  fulfilled  by  an  explanation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  royal  interference  with 
Parliament,  by  showing  that  the  Eari's 
enemies  were  leading  spirits  in  those  trans- 
actions, and  that  the  King  could  not  have 
supposed  that  Strafford's  benefit  was  de- 
signed, either  by  the  speech  or  by  the  plot 
So  completely,  indeed,  did  that  conspiracy 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  *  inflexible 
party,'  and  justify  their  unpopular  policy, 
that  Sir  P.  Warwick  suggests  that  the 
'.leading  men  in  Parliament*  were  the 
secret  authors  of  the  scheme.*  And  with- 
out laying  too  much  stress  on  a  surmise,  it 
is  to  the  information  that  must  have  in- 
fluenced the  Commons  to  make  that  order 
staying  the  officers  from  obeying  their 
general's  commands  to  repair  immediately 
to  the  army,  that  we  attribute  the  defection 
of  Strafford's  friends  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Attainder  Bill;  that  proceeding,  at 
least,  took  place  two  days  after  the  order 
was  voted,  and  it  is  evident  that  up  to 
that  time  the  popular  party  had,  during  a 
protracted  contest,  shrunk  from  testing 
their  numbers  by  the  criterion  of  a  divi- 
sion. 

Yet,  though  a  positive  judgment  on  the 
motives  that  guided  the  King  in  his  con- 
duct towards  Strafford  is  not  to  our  taste, 
and  though  we  have  refrained  from  refe- 
rence to  those  repeated  actions — such  as 
the  refusal  to  disband  that  very  Irish  army 
that  had  threatened,  and  still  threatened, 
England — by  which  Charles  indirectly,  yet 
most  effectively,  prejudiced  Strafford's  cause. 
Still,  if  it  be  the  case  -that  through  all  the 
many  days  which  held  his  fate  in  suspense 
the  utmost  disregard  of  his  safety  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  King,  who  certainly  hated  Par- 
liament more  than  he  loved  the  servant  in 
jeopardy  for  his  sake,  it  is  well  that  this 
should  be  known.  For  it  is  but  just  that 
*  the  vile  person  be  no  more  called  liberal,' 
and  that  King  Charles  be  no  longer  credited 
with  efforts  that  he  did  not  make,  and  with 
tenderness  he  did  not  show  towards  his 
poor  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  It  is  there 
that  the  *  bountiful  man,'  the  truly  royal 
man,  was  to  be  found,  and  not  at  White- 
hall. Our  story  of  Strafford's  death  en- 
hances the  majestic  compassion   he  ex- 
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tended  to  his  master :  with  the  language 
of  a  humble  suppliant  he  besought  that 
the  Attainder  Bill  might  be  passed,  that  *  a 
blessed  agreement  *  might  be  established 


in  the  realm ;  and  then,  *  as  a  king  gives 
unto  the  king,'  Strafford  gave  to  Charles 
*  the  life  of  this*  world,  with  all  the  cheer- 
fulness imaginable.'* — Fraser^s  Magazitie. 
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A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  COTTON  COUNTRY. 


The  scene  of  the  tragedy  recorded  in 
the  following  pages  is  a  village  situated  in 
one  of  the  great  cotton  plains  of  Central 
India,  just  such  a  village  as  those  of  which 
travellers  by  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway  catch 
fleeting  glimpses  as  they  flash  through  the 
dreary  expanse  of  cotton  fields,  and  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  clusters  of  mud- 
heaps  with  a  larger  mud-heap  to  represent 
a  fort  in  the  middle.  Doongergaon,  which 
is  the  name  our  hamlet  bears,  is  perched, 
as  its  name  implies,  on  the  top  of  a  low 
mound,  from  which  the  long  black  smoke- 
lines  left  by  the  far-off  trains  are  faintly 
discernible,  and  from  which,  on  a  clear  day, 
the  white  buildings  of  that  most  dismal  of 
all  dismal  settlements,  Hingunghat,  may 
be  descried.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound 
and  along  the  watercourse  which  encircles 
it,  are  a  few  groups  of  babul  trees,  some 
scattered  mangoe  and  tamarind  clumps, 
which,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  make 
up  something  of  an  oasis  on  the  weary 
wide-spreading  level  of  the  cotton  plains. 
How  flat,  how  weary,  how  wide,  how  void 
of  shade,  of  water,  and,  at  certain  seasons, 
of  all  things  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
those  only  who  traverse  them  can  quite 
understand. 

There  is  a  brief  period  indeed  when 
even  the  cotton  country  looks  bright  and 
cheerful ;  this  is  before  the  vivifying  influ- 
ences of  the  rains  have  passed  away,  be- 
fore the  streams  have  given  up  their  waters, 
when  the  stunted  cotton  plants,  in  endless 
rows,  cover  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  hiding  the  coarse  black  soil  they 
thrive  in,  when  alternating  with  tbem  are 
patches  of  strange  pulses  and  oil-pruJucing 
plants,  fringed  now  and  then  with  long  rows 
of  crimson-blossomed  castor-oil  shrubs. 
Then  the  face  of  the  country  is  not  so 
uncomely.  But  view  the  same  landscape 
again  from  the  window  of  your  railway- 
carriage  on  some  scorching  afternoon 
towards  the  end  of  May;  look  out  across 
the  parched,  cracked,  brown-black  desert 
stretching  away,  oftentimes  without  even 
a  tree  to  break  its  monotony,  to  each  hori- 
zon ;  look  at  the  squalid  villages,  each  on 


its  mound,  looking  like  nothing  so  much 
as  clusters  of  mud-pies  well  baked  in  the 
fervent  heat  poured  upon  them  for  months 
together;  behold  the  people  who  dwell 
therein,  as  squalid  in  appearance  as  are 
their  houses,  descending  to  the  dry  beds 
of  their  watercourses  to  scoop  thence  a 
little  brackish  water  from  holes  dug  in  the 
sand.  On  the  whole  brown  world  around 
there  seems  to  be  no  living  green  thing, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  dwarfish  babul 
trees  with  their  crooked  black  limbs  and 
shade-mocking  branches  marking  the  lines 
of  the  dry  ravines.  Watch  the  village 
cattle  moving,  as  the  sun  droops  towards 
the  west,  in  slow  and  mournful  procession 
to  their  homes,  dirt-colored  buffaloes  and 
cows,  bullocks  and  goats,  gaunt  skeletons 
of  cattle;  for  what  have  they  save  earth 
and  stones  to  eat.  Round  about  the  vil- 
lages and  on  th^  banks  of  the  dried-up 
rivers  many  of  them  lie  down  and  die; 
life,  without  food  and  water,  being  too 
hopeless  a  prospect  even  for  them.  And 
those  who  drive  them  are  in  many  respects 
like  unto  them,  lean  and  hungry-looking, 
dirt-colored  as  the  soil  they  till;  they 
trudge  along,  their  knock-knees  bent,  and 
all  their  available  clothing  piled  upon  their 
heads  to  keep  off  the  savage  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Well  may  the  traveller  won- 
der how  men  and  cattle  may  be  so  lean 
and  live.  Not  that  it  of  necessity  follows 
tliat  they  are  starving,  but  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  cotton  countries  is  ac- 
customed to  look  lean  and  hungry ;  their 
lives  have  not,  according  to  English  ideas, 
been  cast  in  pleasant  places.  The  rail- 
way train,  in  its  rapid  flight  through  the 
black  cotton  country,  passes,  for  a  few 
brief  miles,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the 
old  high-road;  so  called,  not  from  any 
superiority  it  possessed  in  the  way  of 
metal  or  bridges  over  other  roads,  for 
indeed  it  had  neither  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  simply  because  of  all  the  other  and 
similar  dirt-tracks  in  the  country,  it  was 
most  direct  and  therefore  most  traversed. 


♦  StrafTord's  Letter  to  Charles  I.,  May  4,  1641. 
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Let  travellers  in  these  days,  who  pass 
smoothly  and  swiftly  across  the  face  of 
the  country,  seated  in  comparatively  com- 
modious (though  red-hot)  railway-car- 
riages, ponder  as  they  look  upon  that 
road,  once  the  only  highway  to  the  coast, 
and  as  they  look  upon  it  and  think  upon 
the  many  graves  of  English  men  and 
women  and  children  that  line  it,  let  them 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  India  of 
to-day  is  not  altogether  as  was  the  India 
of  the  past.  The  road,  so-called,  whose 
course  is  changed  with  every  season,  is  at 
one  time  knee-deep  in  black  mud,  at  ano- 
ther more  than  ancle-deep  in  black  dust ; 
now,  in  this  dry  season,  dark  clouds  of 
dust  hang  over  and  hide  its  ruggedness 
and  its  ruts,  which  latter  are  so  deep  and 
determined,  that  if  the  wheels  of  any  cart 
should  not  fit  into  them,  that  cart  were  as 
well  made  fire-wood  of,  for  not  a  yard  can 
it  move.  The  thorns  of  every  bramble, 
the  branches  of  all  the  stuntea  trees,  and 
the  milk  and  cactus  hedges  are  all  flecked 
over  with  cotton  flakes  torn  from  the 
piled- up  wains  which  passed  along  last 
season. 

The  road,  rough  as  it  is,  has  many  tra- 
vellers; for  the  agricultural  population 
clings  to  old  traditions,  and  for  many  rea- 
sons, economic  and  other,  eschews  the 
railway.  If  it  be  a  poor  man — and  the 
poverty  of  many  of  them  is  excessive  and 
grinding — he  would  rather  tramp  many 
and  many  a  weary  mile,  than  spend  the 
few  pence  he  may  scrape  together  on  the 
indulgence  of  a  railway  journey.  And  if 
it  be  a  man  well  to  do  and  warm,  he  goes 
to  his  wedding,  or  his  fair,  or  on  his  pil- 
grimage with  much  people  about  him, 
and  he  would  rather  pack  up  his  women 
and  children  like  goods  in  his  low  and 
ricketty  bullock-carts,  and  with  his  flocks 
and  herds  and  dependents  about  him 
travel  from  stage  to  stage  in  a  dignified 
manner,  than  for  the  sake  of  an  unneces- 
sary speed,  endure  the  hustling  and  ex- 
pense, inconvenience  and  absolute  physi- 
cal suffering  inseparable  from  railway  jour- 
neying. And  so  many  motley  subjects  of 
the  Queen  placidly  gaze  at  the  flying 
trains  from  under  their  enormous  turbans, 
in  silent  wonder  and  contemplation  of  the 
amazing  works  of  those  never-quiet  Eng- 
lishmen. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  quite  astonishing  that 
natives  travel  at  all  by  railway ;  for  they 
are  treated  more  like  cattle  than  human 


beings,  as  any  one  who  has  watched  the 
pro&ress  of  a  so-called  coolie  train  can 
testify. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  the  month  of  April 
that  the  coolie  train — so  called  because  it 
travels  with  surpassing  slowness,  halts  for 
long  intervals  at  impracticable  stations 
without  any  towns  attached  to  them,  and 
is  altogether  a  local  aflair,  quite  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  rapid  and  fashionable 
mail — it  was  on  one  burning  afternoon  in 
April  that  this  coolie  train  advanced  slowly 
into  the  heart  of  the  cotton  country,  bear- 
ing its  heavy  freight  of  third  and  fourth 
class  passengers,  and  drew  near  the  little 
station  known  as  "  Doongergaon  Road." 
Fast  wedged,  like  a  herring  in  a  tub,  in  a 
crowded  third-class  compartment,  resem- 
bling nothing  so  much  as  an  ill-smelling 
cattle-truck,  sat  an  elderly  man  destined  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  present  nar- 
rative. He  was  perched  upon  an  immense 
bundle,  chiefly  composed,  it  would  seem, 
of  brass  pots  and  dirty  clothes,  which  was 
wedged  in  among  many  similar  bundles  on 
the  floor  of  the  carriage.  The  elderly  gen- 
tleman and  his  fellow-travellers  (all  of  the 
male  sex,  for  women  are  always  penned  up 
in  separate  trucks),  none  of  whom  could 
by  any  possibility  have  moved  until  the 
door  of  the  carriage  opened,  so  well  were 
they  packed,  all  rejoiced  in  the  ridiculous 
turbans,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small 
cart-wheel,  common  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  brightest  crimson,  scar- 
let, pink,  and  orange  hues.  Owing  to  the 
compactness  with  which  they  were  fitted 
into  their  compartment,  these  absurd  aflairs 
could  not,  of  course,  be  worn ;  so  they 
were  propped  up  against  backs  and  against 
bundles,  while  the  shaven  polls  and  knot- 
ted pig-tails  of  their  owners  were  exposed 
to  view.  Our  elderly  traveller's  tail  was  of 
an  iron-grey  color  and  scanty  in  its  pro- 
portions ;  his  face  was  wrinkled  and  scar- 
red terribly  with  small-pox ;  like  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  his  compatriots  he  was 
afiflicted  with  ophthalmia ;  his  teeth  and  his 
tongue  were  scarlet  with  betel-juice,  on 
which  refreshment,  together  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  a  sweetmeat  made  chiefly  of 
castor-oil,  coarse  sugar,  dirt,  and  the  heads 
and  bodies  of  ants  and  flies,  he  had  sub- 
sisted throughout  his  long  day's  journey. 
His  thin  white  garment  was  stained  with 
heat  and  dust,  which  latter  blew  in  hot  and 
suffocating  clouds  through  the  carriage, 
and  resting  upon  his  bundle  were  a  pair  of 
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heelless  shoes,  with  toes  very  much  curled 
up.  On  his  wrist,  but  hidden  under  his 
tight  sleeve,  was  a  massive  bracelet  of 
heavy  red  gold;  from  his  ears  dangled 
pearl  ear-rings;  on  his  toes  were  silver 
rings ;  and  round  his  waist,  well  concealed 
under  the  many  folds  of  his  waistcloth,  was 
a  broad  silver  girdle,  curiously  wrought. 
He  and  his  fellow-travellers  had  sat  thus, 
patiently  enduring  heat,  thirst,  dust,  smoke, 
unrest,  jolting,  semi-suffocation  for  many 
hours ;  for  their  progress  across  the  great 
cotton  plains  was  very  slow,  and  the  officials 
hastened  not  to  unlock  the  doors  and  let 
the  suffering  creatures  out ;  and  it  was  with 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief  that  passengers  for 
Doongergaon  heard  the  clank,  clank  of 
the  train  as  it  crossed  the  points  on  enter- 
ing the  little  station-yard.  On  the  plat- 
form was  just  such  another  crowd  of  nar- 
row-shouldered, knock-kneed,  big-turban- 
ed,  shambling,  large-bundle-carrying  culti- 
vators as  had  appeared  at  every  station  for 
the  last  hundred  miles.  And  when  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  the  rush  to  get  out 
and  to  get  in  began,  and  when  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  as  is  their  habit,  shout- 
ed at  the  top  of  his  or  her  voice,  and  en- 
deavored to  pass  in  and  out  by  impracti- 
cable doors,  or,  as  is  also  their  manner,  sat 
suddenly  on  their  heels  in  inconvenient 
places,  and  all  with  one  accord  began  to 
wrangle,  and  scold,  and  fight,  then  it  re- 
quired all  the  tact  and  temper  of  the  one- 
eyed  station-master,  who  with  shaven 
head  and  curly  shoes  ran  to  and  fro  among 
the  crowd,  to  quell  the  babel  of  sounds, 
which  he  achieved  with  labor,  and  sorrow, 
and  much  clanging  of  the  station-gong. 
Emerging  from  the  crowd  at  length,  our 
middle-aged  traveller,  who,  like  the  rest, 
had  scufHed,  fought,  and  shouted,  looked 
about  him  for  his  chariot,  which  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  wooden  tray  be- 
tween two  very  unreliable  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  small  bullocks  of  amaz- 
ing speed  and  endurance.  Our  friend 
place  himself  cross-legged  on  the  tray  as 
on  a  saddle,  with  a  faithful  retainer  close 
in  front  of  him,  also  on  the  tray ;  and  the 
latter,  seizing  the  tail  of  a  bullock  in  each 
hand,  and  uttering  divers  duckings  with 
his  tongue,  and  many  maledictions  upon 
all  their  female  ancestors  for  past  genera- 
tions, drove  swiftly  away  homewards.  The 
name  of  the  elderly  gentleman  on  the  tray 
was  Ram  lall.  Lord  was  he  of  the  hamlet 
of  Doongergaon,  and  all  that  black  cotton 


soil  surrounding  it.  To  the  right  and  to 
the  lefl  of  him  he  beheld  his  own  acres — 
acres  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  un- 
numbered generations ;  for  he,  sitting  there 
upon  a  tray,  simple  as  he  looked,  could 
trace  back  his  lineage  for  more  centuries 
than  can  many  a  noble  earl  in  our  own 
country.  Ram  lall  was,  in  short,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  of  Doongergaon;  a 
man  of  note  and  position  in  the  country, 
who  led  public  opinion  in  those  parts 
where  there  happened  to  be  any,  and  who 
had  more  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  and 
bags  of  rupees  buried  in  earthen  vessels  in 
the  floor  of  his  house  than  any  other  pro- 
prietor in  the  countryside.  Like  most  of 
his  kind  in  these  litigious  days,  he  wasted 
much  of  his  substance,  his  time,  and  his 
patience  in  law-suits.  Litigation  was  a 
game  he  played  at  greedily;  but  it  was 
none  the  less  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way, 
for  he  was  a  settled  annuity  to  half-a-dozen 
pleaders  in  consequence. 

His  hereditary  enemy,  whose  forefathers 
and  his  own  had  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial at  deadly  feud,  held  lands  adjoining 
his  own,  and  the  lapse  of  timb  quenched 
not  in  any  degree  the  fire  of  their  mutual 
animosity.  In  the  good  old  days,  indeed, 
when  might  was  right,  and  law  courts  and 
troublesome  police  as  yet  were  not,  many 
a  raid  was  made  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  many  heads  were  broken,  and  much 
cattle  lifted.  But  those^days  are  past  and 
gone,  and  such  matters 'are  differently  set- 
tled now-a-days.  Actions  for  criminal 
trespass,  for  defamation,  or  wrongful  re- 
straint, suits  to  recover  imaginary  debts 
and  to  get  redress  for  imaginary  injuries, 
took  the  place  of  clubs  and  cattle-lifting, 
and  our  Ram  lalFs  face  was  as  well  known 
at  the  district  court-house  as  that  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  himself.  He  was  even 
now  returning  home  after  a  lengthy  sojourn 
at  the  district  head-quarters,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  actions  and  counteractions  had 
resulted  in  his  (Ram  lall's)  being  tried  for 
fabricating  false  evidence  (a  weakness  not 
uncommon  among  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India,  where  witnesses  can  generally  be 
bought  at  a  fixed  tariff  to  swear  to  any- 
thing), and  had  been  discharged,  with  an 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  that  so 
utterly  at  variance  and  contradictory  had 
been  the  statements  made  by  him  and  his 
witnesses,  and  by  all  the  witnesses  on  every 
side  of  the  question^  iK^X  \.\NKt^^'as»  ^^x*^ 
man  ol  xYvrai  y^^^xvx.  oyl  ^\nsss«  ^^^^  ^^ 
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oath  he  would  hang  a  dog.  With  this 
highly  complimentary  assurance,  Ram  lall 
betook  himself  home,  pondering  as  he  went 
what  further  snare  he  could  set  for  his  ene- 
my, and  wondering  also  how  matters  had 
been  progressing  at  home  since  his  depar- 
ture ;  for  he  had  troubles  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  As  he  drew  near  his  village, 
there  .came  out  to  meet  him  a  small  depu- 
tation, consisting  of  one  or  two  members 
of  the  municipal  committee,  the  village 
watchman,  and  the  schoolmaster.  He 
learnt  from  them  that  quiet  had  reigned  in 
his  absence,  but  that  several  incidents  wor- 
thy of  note  had  occurred.  First  of  all,  the 
government  vaccinator  had  paid  them  a 
visit,  and  had  attempted  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  some  makers  of  brass  pots  to 
have  their  children  vaccinated,  which  the 
said  pot-makers  declined  to  do,  on  the 
ground  that  a  child  of  one  of  their  number 
having  been  vaccinated  the  previous  year, 
ill-luck,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had 
come  to  them,  and  their  pots  remained  un- 
sold. And  they  further  made  demonstra- 
tions of  an  attack  upon  the  vaccinator,  who 
thereupon  Ufted  up  his  voice  and  de- 
nounced the  village,  and  finally  took  to  his 
heels,  declaring  his  intention  of  complain- 
ing to  the  district  magistrate.  Ram  lall,  in 
his  heart,  cursed  all  makers  of  brass  pots 
and  all  vaccinators,  for  he  knew  he  would 
surely  be  called  to  account  for  the  affair. 

Further,  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the 
inspector  of  schoofs,  or  the  "  Tugspielle," 
as  he  was  popularly  called,  had  come  to 
see  the  village  school,  and  had  threatened 
dire  penalties  unless  more  children  were 
made  to  attend,  and  refused  to  be  paci- 
fied, although  he  was  assured  that,  on  his 
intended  visit  being  known,  the  highways 
and  hedges  had  been  searched,  and  all  the 
obtainable  infant  population  dragged  to 
school  to  make  a  good  show;  and  the 
schoolmaster  and  all  the'school-committee, 
with  loud  lamentations,  declared  to  him 
that  the  people  of  Doongergaon,  of  all  the 
people  of  the  cotton  countries,  were  ob- 
stinate and  obstructive  in  the  matter  of 
education,  and  stuck  to  it  that  they  wanted 
no  education,  and  that  their  children  were 
better  employed  herding  cattle  than  wast- 
ing their  time  in  school.  And  the  inspec- 
tor had  gone  away  threatening  to  com- 
plain to  the  district  magistrate  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  all  concerned.  Then  Ram  lall 
went  on  his  way,  cursing,  in  his  heart,  the 
obstinacy  of  his  people  and  all  school- 


inspectors  everywhere.  Further  on,  l;e 
learnt  that  the  district  medical  officer  had 
been  to  the  village  and  grumbled  because 
more  quinine  had  not  been  purchased  by 
the  people,  and  because  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  village  was  not  as  it  should 
be.  "  I  assured  him,"  said  Ram  lalPs  in- 
formant, "  that  these  peoplie  here  will  not 
eat  quinine ;  they  don't  believe  in  it,  and 
think  they  will  spoil  their  caste  by  using 
it ;  they  will  not  be  cured  of  fever,  and 
they  think  that  there  is  a  devil  in  it.  And 
as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place,  I  told  the 
doctor  that  these  ptople  are  not  clean,  and 
cannot  be  made  clean ;  they  don't  like  it, 
it  worries  them,  and  they  are  too  poor  to 
attend  to  such  things,  but  that  as  soon  as 
we  heard  he  was  coming  we  began  to 
sweep  up  a  little.  But  nothing  satisfied 
him,  and  he  said  he  should  complain  to 
the  district  magistrate.  And  again,"  went 
on  the  same  speaker,  "  there  came  one 
of  the  assistant  magistrates,  and  grumbled 
because  we  were  spending  the  municipal 
funds  in  building  a  temple  instead  of  mak- 
ing roads  and  drains.  I  told  him  the 
people  did  not  want  roads  and  drains,  but 
they  did  want  a  temple.  He  said  he  would 
certainly  lay  the  matter  before  the  district 
magistrate."  Then  Ram  lall  went  on  his 
way,  bitterly  cursing  the  whole  municipal 
committee  who  had  led  him  into  these 
straits. 

They  had  now  entered  the  village.  It 
was  a  mass  of  dull-looking  mud  huts,  with- 
out any  windows  or  means  of  ventilation 
whatever,  with  grass  roofs  and  ugly  high 
mud  walls  about  every  hut.  On  the  rising 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  stood 
the  ruins  of  the  old  fort>  built  long  ago 
when  the  Pindarries  overran  the  country, 
and  into  which  fort  the  ancestors  of  those 
now  dwelling  in  safety  beneath  its  shadow 
had  oftentimes,  on  sudden  alarms,  made 
their  escape,  catching  up  their  portable 
properties  and  their  wives  and  children, 
and  had  come  forth  again  to  find  their 
poor  huts  pillaged  and  burnt,  their  crops 
trampled  down,  their  cattle  and  their  stores 
of  grain  carried  off,  and  themselves  happy 
to  escape  with  sound  skins.  In  all  the 
cotton  country,  no  village  of  any  preten- 
sions was  without  its  tower  of  defence. 
Bift  the  Pindarries  have  all  passed  away, 
and  the  ruined  old  walls  of  the  great  mud 
forts  stand  as  monuments  of  the  old  dark 
days  of  discord  and  disorder.  That  of 
Doongergaon  was  a  large  one,  and   the 
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remains  of  stone  gateways  and  great 
wooden  doors  were  yet  visible,  though  the 
people  store  cotton  within  the  crumbling 
old  walls  now;  and  the  village  worthies 
point  with  pride  to  an  old  gun,  curiously 
wrought  of  hoops  of  iron,  and  seemingly 
a  breechloader,  lying  neglected  among  the 
debrisy  which  their  forefathers  had  used  to 
intimidate  their  foes. 

The  squalid  look  of  the  poor  huts  was 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  bright-colored 
clothes  hung  to  dry  on  the  walls  and  the 
patches  of  scarlet  chillies  laid  out  on  the 
roofe  to  dry,  but  it  was  tdl  sadly  in  want  of 
something  light  and  brightening  about  it ; 
for  the  houses  or  huts  were  all  alike  in 
monotony  of  mud  color,  the  rugged  stony 
lanes  were  deep  in  dust,  and  the  air  was 
dark  with  the  thick  dust-clouds  kicked  up 
by  the  home-returning  herds  of  buffaloes 
and  bullocks,  and  the  cloth  in  course  of 
manufacture  in  most  of  the  lanes  and 
alleys  was  of  so  dismal  a  hue,  that  it  only 
made  matters  worse.  The  only  bright 
spots  were  at  the  dyers'  establishments, 
where  men  were  dipping  cloth  in  foul-smell- 
ing pink  and  yellow  compounds,  and  the 
dye  escaping  formed  little  pools  of  vivid 
color  in  the  filthy  gutters.  The  village 
god,  too,  in  the  market-place,  a  large,  very 
ugly  red  stone  monster,  was  a  sort  of  re- 
lief to  the  eye,  though  hideous  in  most 
other  respects.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  drum-beating  and  bell-ringing  going  on 
before  him  as  Ram  lall  passed,  and  from 
the  baskets  of  flowers  and  fruit  placed  be- 
fore him,  it  was  evident  his  godship  was 
just  going  to  dinner.  The  groups  of  wo- 
men at  the  wells  were  not,  on  the  whole, 
so  picturesque  as  they  look  in  pictures, 
and  though  there  were  plenty  of  fine  arms 
and  legs,  yet  the  ladies  and  their  clothes 
were  rather  dingy  and  uninteresting. 

Ram  lall,  in  making  his  way  to  his 
house,  passed  across  the  market-place,  and 
it  being  market-day,  he  stoi)ped  to  gossip 
and  rest  awhile,  and  eased  his  mind  by  a 
little  wrangling  and  chaffering  among  the 
busy,  noisy  throng  assembled.  The  stalls 
were  raised  on  terraces  in  long  rows,  and 
seated  thereupon  on  their  heels,  with  their 
wares  before  them,  were  betel-nut,  spice, 
and  drug  sellers,  vendors  of  fish  and  vege- 
tables, dealers  in  ornaments  of  brass  and 
tinsel  jewellery,  in  uncouth  metallic  masses 
of  immense  weight  and  clumsiness,  but 
precious  as  rubies  in  the  eyes  of  the  village 
maids  and  matrons.     Further  on,  behind 


the  sweatmeat-sellers,  arc  piles  of  colored 
armlets  of  talc  and  wax,  heaps  of  toe-rings 
all  very  cheap,  so  many  to  be  had  for  so 
it'N  coins  that  for  the  fraction  of  a  farthinc: 
the  girls  can  cover  their  arms  with  them 
half  way  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  it  is  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  process  of  fitting  arms 
and  toes  with  their  respective  ornaments. 
Then  there  are  mountains  of  coarse  tobac- 
co, the  product  of  the  neighboring  fields, 
heaps  of  many-hued  grains,  and  mo^J  pre- 
cious, though  very  dirty-looking,  salt. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  cloth,  mostly 
home  made,  an  opium  stall  or  two,  one  or 
two  dealers  in  certain  preparations  for  tint- 
ing the  eyes  and  nails,  and  for  the  caste 
marks  on  the  forehead. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  there 
present,  buyers  and  sellers  and  lookers-on, 
are  all  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
so  that  a  great  roar  and  tumult  of  tongues 
rises  up  into  the  evening  air.  The  intense 
enjoyment  with  which  every  purchase  is 
made,  the  delight  with  which  they  settle 
down  for  a  good  long  haggle,  each  pur- 
chaser being  attended  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
miring lookers-on,  is  worth  seeing;  the 
women  making  more  fuss  about  the  buy- 
ing of  the  commonest  earthen  vessel,  hand- 
ling it,  tapping  it,  turning  it  over  and  over 
with  more  anxious  solicitude  than  many  a 
lady  in  London  would  display  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cart-load  of  silk  dresses.  Going 
shopping,  even  in  the  desolate  cotton 
countries,  is  dear  to  the  women's  hearts. 

Through  this  crowd  Rail  lall  slowly 
makes  his  way  towards  his  own  door,  for 
the  great  rambling  mud  establishment, 
with  a  big  court-yard  and  quaintly-carved 
oily  old  wooden  verandahs  round  it,  just 
facing  the  market-place,  is  his  house ;  he 
turns  the  comer  pondering  abstractedly 
on  the  innate  malice  common  to  all  men, 
and  more  especially  developed  in  the 
mind  and  manners  of  his  favorite  enemy 
Seoram  Patail,  when  he  sees  standing  to- 
gether just  inside  the  outer  door  of  his 
court-yard  two  persons,  whose  appearance 
filled  his  soul  with  jealous  rage.  One  of 
these  is  a  pretty,  pale-yellow  colored  girl 
not  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  whose 
low  broad  brows  are  decorated  with  a 
brilliant  crimson  patch  or  caste  mark,  and 
whose  long  dark  eyes  are  coquettishly 
tinted,  and  whose  pretty  mouth  is  filled 
with,  as  yet,  un-betel-staincd  teeth.  Her 
bright  dress  and  graceful  figure  make  up 
so  pretty  a  little  picture,  that  the  back- 
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ground  of  sombre  dirt  walls  looks  ten  times 
dirtier  and  more  dismal  from  the  contrast 
Her  name  is  Amanale,  and  she  is  the  wife 
of  the  very  respectable  Ram  lall,  proprie- 
tor of  Doongergaon. 

The  other  of  the  two  persons  is  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  in  a  rose-pink  turban 
and  smart  white  muslin  garments,  who  at 
sight  of  the  angry  face  of  Ram  lall  vanishes 
without  more  ado,  while  the  damsel,  hastily 
drawing  the  fold  of  her  pretty  scarlet  cloth 
over  her  face — for  it  had  slipped  aside 
somewhat  in  the  ardor  of  conversation — 
retreated  indoors.  Truly  Ram  lalPs  trou- 
bles lay  not  altogether  outside  his  house ; 
there  were  trouble  and  jealousy,  hatred 
and  craving  for  revenge,  intrigues  and  de- 
ceits, threats  and  tears  ready  to  greet  him 
on  his  arrival  at  home.  And  what  else 
can  you  expect*?  oh!  Ram  lall,  toothless 
old  patriarch,  far  gone  in  years  and  wick- 
edness, when,  after  the  evil  fashion  of  your 
country,  you  purchase  a  child  for  your 
wife — a  child  whom  you  deem  to  be  but 
as  part  of  the  live-stock  you  possess,  worth 
so  much  weight  of  jewellery,  or  so  much 
cash;  she  is  the  mere  servant  of  your 
pleasure,  bought  to  hew  wood,  to  draw 
water,  and  prepare  your  food  for  you :  an 
arrangement  in  which  she  had  no  voice  or 
was  even  allowed  a  thought.  What  else 
can  you  expect  will  be  the  end  of  so  un- 
natural an  union,  save  that  which  in  all 
lands  is  the  end  of  all  such  ill-assorted 
matches ;  what  else  but  deception,  dis- 
honor, and  disgrace  ?  The  custom  is  an 
evil  one,  and  you  and  your  fellows  reap 
abundantly  the  evil  fruits  thereof. 

There  were  harsh  words,  ill  looks,  cruel 
blows,  and  bitter  tears  that  night,  as  on 
many  previous  nights,  in  Ram  lall's  house ; 
a  great  storm  of  wild  wailings,  shrill  cackle 
of  women's  angry  tongues,  and  the  neigh- 
bors, well  used  to  such  like  concerts,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  knew  that  there  had 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  again  between 
Ram  lall  and  his  young  wife. 

Now  the  hero  of  the  rose-pink  turban, 
about  whom  all  this  storm  had  arisen,  was 
a  young  merchant  of  Doongergaon,  Mune- 
ram  Tookull  by  name,  who  dwelt  with  his 
orphan  brother  and  little  sister,  and  kept 
a  small  shop  in  the  market-place  immedi- 
ately adjoining  Ram  lall's  domain.  He 
was  as  good-looking  a  young  fellow  as 
could  be  found  in  any  day's  march  in  the 
cotton  countries,  possessing  a  pair  of 
straight-looking  eyes,  for  a  wonder,  a  cL      , 


pale  brown  complexion,  and  a  manner 
decidedly  taking  with  the  women,  and  a 
reputation  among  his  fellow  townsmen  as 
bad  as  it  could  well  be.  Not  that  he 
was  a  reputed  thief  or  that  he  dealt  in 
suspicious  goods,  or  indulged  too  freely  in 
dress,  or  gambled  inordinately,  or  that  he 
was  especially  successful  in  leading  the 
young  village  wives  to  follow  after  strange 
gods:  worse,  far  worse  than  all  this — 
these  would  after  all  have  been  mere  venial 
offences,  freaks  of  fancy — alas  for  Mune- 
ram,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
wizard.  There  are  few  villages  in  the  cot- 
ton districts  without  either  a  witch  or  a 
wizard  to  torment  them,  possessed  of  a 
more  or  less  malignant  power  to  bring 
evil  upon  their  enemies.  Not  that  the 
cruel  tragedies  once  so  common  in  the 
more  eastern  provinces,  of  witch  murders 
and  witch  torture,  were  enacted  in  the 
cotton  districts ;  the  witchcraft  there  was 
of  a  less  malignant  type,  and  its  professors 
contented  themselves  with  laming  the  cat- 
tle, burning  the  houses,  causing  women  to 
miscarry,  and  afflicting  people  with  acute 
agues  and  rheumatic  diseases,  and  other 
like  trifles.  And  although  the  witches 
and  warlocks  were  hated  and  feared  and 
shunned,  no  overt  acts  of  vengeance  were 
ever  heard  of. 

When  Mqneram  was  first  accused  of 
witchcrafl  Ram  lall  had  protected  and 
supported  him  warmly ;  for  he  entertained 
a  great  liking  for  the  young  man,  and  did 
his  utmost  to  re-establish  him  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  townsfellows.  But  when  it 
came  in  course  of  time  to  be  an  undoubted 
fact  that  whosoever  crossed  Muneram  in 
any  matter  of  business  or  pleasure  surely 
met  with  a  misfortune  either  in  his  own 
person  or  that  of  some  member  of  his 
family,  or  in  loss  of  cattle  or  failure  of 
crops;  and  when  the  worthy  Ram  lall 
himself,  after  a  passing  quarrel  with  his 
young  friend,  was  stricken  with  a  rheu- 
matic fever  which  laid  him  by  the  heels 
for  a  whole  year,  then,  indeed,  Ram  lall 
felt  that  what  every  one  said  must  be  true, 
and  that  Muneram  was  certainly  a  wizard, 
and  from  that  time  he  began  to  look 
askance  at  him ;  uttering  no  threats  indeed, 
but  steadily  avoiding  his  late  favorite. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Muneram  had 
been  indiscreet  and  had  been  paying,  of 
late  days,  too  much  attention  to  the 
Patail's  pretty  young  wife,  just  then 
blooming  iuto  womaxihood ;  and  whether 
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it  was  that  his  eye  was  evil,  and  that  some 
malignant  spirit  lurked  within  him,  or 
whether  the  result  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, only  natural,  certain  it  is  that  the 
young  lady  wavered  in  her  wifely  allegi- 
ance and  was  disposed  to  turn  aside  from 
the  path  of  rectitude ;  which  path  was,  in 
her  case,  poor  girl,  immoderately  straight 
and  rugged.  Poor,  pretty,  soulless  crea- 
ture, what  lesson  had  she  ever  learnt  of 
any  theories  of  right  or  wrong  ?  she  knew 
this,  that  she  had  a  toothless  old  man  for 
a  husband,  ugly,  decrepit,  and  cruel,  and 
she  fancied  that  if  she  had  been  allowed  a 
choice,  she  would  rather  have  chosen  a 
younger  and  pleasanter  partner,  or  rather 
master.  She  knew  that  if  she  were  sus- 
pected of  infidelity  or  caught  in  the  act  of 
flirtation,  she  would  be  beaten,  and 
possibly  have  her  pretty  nose  cut  or  even 
bitten  off;  such  being  the  punishment 
usually  awarded  by  indignant  husbands  to 
erring  wifes.*  But  she  determined  to  risk 
so  great  an  evil  as  even  the  loss  of  her 
nose  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  wonder  whether  if  she 
were  to  grind  some  of  her  glass  bangles  to 
powder  and  insinuate  it  into  her  husband's 
mess  of  pottage  the  result  would  be 
satisfactory.  She  knew  for  certain  that  a 
very  little  portion  of  that  harmless  looking 
dhatura  shrub  whicli  grew  so  abundantly 
in  all  the  lanes  and  waste  places  of  the 
village  would,  if  judiciously  administered, 
send  her  venerable  lord  and  master  out  of 
the  world ;  but  she  feared  the  conse- 
quences, she  hated  those  meddling,  blue- 
coated  policemen  who  were  always  intrud- 
ing in  other  people's  concerns,  and  so  she 
took  no  present  steps  in  that  direction. 
Sometimes  when  abuse  and  blows  had 
been  more  than  usual  her  lot,  she  medita- 
ted a  leap  into  the  great  well  outside  her 
husband's  courtyard  :  that  would  be  a  re- 
venge certainly,  and  would  calise  abundant 
scandal  and  gossip  against  her  husband ; 
but  she  had  once  seen  a  girl  of  her  own 
age  taken  out  of  a  well,  into  which,  for 
reasons  similar  to  her  own,  she  had  thrown 
herself,  and  she  shuddered  to  think  of  her- 
self lying  wet,  and  cold,  and  dreadful  on 
the  ground,  as  that  girl  had  lain;  and 
then,  too,  the  thought  of  her  pink-turbaned 
lover  sustained  her  under  many  domestic 
trials. 

Now  Ram  lall  had  long  suspected  that 
Muneram  had  bewitched  his  wife,  and  so 
caused  her  to  forget  her  wifely  duties ;  the 


clandestine  interview  he  had  interrupted 
increased  his  mistrust  and  dislike  an 
hundredfold,  and  he  brooded  over  his 
wrongs  until  he  began  to  crave  for 
vengeance.  To  accuse  him  openly  of 
witchcraft  would,  he  knew,  have  been 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree ;  for  the 
English  Government,  most  unreasonably  as 
he  thought,  had  no  sympathy  for  such  old 
world  superstitions;  and  if  any  harm 
should  befall  Muneram  in  consequence  of 
such  an  accusation,  he  knew  that  the 
magistrates,  in  pursuance  of  an  unpleasant 
habit  they  had  contracted,  would  surely 
convict  him  of  an  abetment  of  hurt  or  of 
worse.  So  he  pondered  deeply  in  his 
mind  how  he  might  attain  his  end  without 
getting  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  those 
obstructive  sections  of  that  prejudiced 
volume  the  Penal  Code.  •  Therefore  it  was 
that  our  Ram  lall  early  one  morning  rose 
up  and  saddlod  his  pony,  a  lean  and  long- 
suffering  beast,  living  chiefly  on  air  and 
having  a  pink  tail,  mounted  thereupon 
and  set  forth  across  the  dried-up  waste  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Darogah,  or  chief  of  the 
neighboring  police  post,  a  man  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  as  being  discreet 
and  open  to  conviction ;  as  doubt- 
less he  had  proved  on  many  former  occa- 
sions. Being  a  man  of  some  impor- 
tance, a  semi-nude  retainer  held  on 
to  the  pink  tail  of  the  pony,  and  one  ran 
on  either  side  of  him,  holding  each  a  leg. 
A  portion  of  his  way  being  along  a  new 
road,  which  had  been  for  years  in  course  of 
construction  but  made  no  progress,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  the  cotton  country 
the  result  of  one  season's  labor,  and  all 
the  material  collected  for  the  next  year's 
work,  literally  sank  down  and  was  buried 
quite  out  of  sight  in  the  spongy,  swampy, 
black  soil  during  the  rainy  season.  Ram 
lall  grimly  surveyed  the  piles  of  stone  and 
metal  destined  to  be  decently  interred  by 
the  approaching  rains,  and  cynically  re- 
flected that  much  as  the  English  un- 
doubtedly could  do,  they  certainly  could 
not  make  roads ;  he  further  wondered  why 
the  tracks  which  had  satisfied  his  fore- 
fathers should  not  sufifice  for  him  and  his 
descendants :  granted,  indeed,  that  carts 
stuck  hopelessly  for  weeks  together  in  the 
mud,  or  were  smashed  and  jolted  to 
pieces  by  the  rough,  stony  ravines,  still, 
why  all  this  unseemly  hurry  ?  there  was  a 
time  for  all  things.  And  further,  as  he 
passed  the  grand  Serai  built  for  the  con- 
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venience  of  railway  travellers,  and  which 
was  never  used  because  it  had  been 
erected  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  water, 
he  pondered  on  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
the  ever  restless  Sahibs. 

The  Brahmins  having  prognosticated 
that  April  would  be  a  favorable  marrying 
month,  the  whole  country  resounded  day 
and  night  with  the  din  of  horns  and  tom- 
toms, and  other  fearful  and  excruciating 
sounds,  supposed  by  the  simple  Hindoo  to 
be  music,  and  from  out  of  the  village  of 
Malleghat,  to  which  Ram  lall  was  journey- 
ing, there  issued  procession  after  procession 
of  marriage  parties, — the  brides  clothed  in 
soft  raiment,  and  mounted,  cross-legged, 
on  gaily-decorated  bullocks ;  the  men  in 
crimson  turbans  and  white  raiment,  and 
sprinkled  all. over  with  a  red  pigment,  and 
on  their  necks  garlands  of  evil-smelling 
flowers.  Arrived  at  the  police  post,  where 
the  constable  on  duty  wa»  sitting  on  his 
heels  doing  nothing,  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  were  scattered  about  in  various  atti- 
tudes assisting  him  to  do  it,  and  the  Daro- 
gah,  or  chief,  was  assiduously  cleaning  his 
teeth  with  a  piece  of  stick,  and  coughing, 
reaching,  and  expectorating  after  the  man- 
ner of  Indians  of  all  classes  when  at  their 
toilette — which  is  most  exasperating  to  an 
English  ear,  and  is,  moreover,  quite  an  un- 
necessary ceremony — our  Ram  lall  was  re- 
ceived with  consideration ;  passing  through 
the  trim  garden,  he  accosted  the  Darogah, 
who  on  his  side,  after  a  final  and  a  violent 
attempt  to  choke  himself,  proceeded  to 
finish  his  toilette  with  the  help  of  a  look- 
ing-glass the  size  of  half-a  crown,  let  into 
the  Hd  of  a  pewter  snuft-box,  and  presently 
entertained  his  visitor  at  a  light  and  whole- 
some repast  of  betel-nut  and  buffaloes' 
milk.  Then  ensued  a  dialogue  between 
these  two  worthies,  conducted  with  a  sub- 
tlety and  power  of  finesse  peculiar  to  the 
Oriental  mind.  On  the  one  hand.  Ram 
lall  was  weighing  the  I)arogah*s  dishonesty 
in  the  balance,  to  find  out  what  amount 
of  his  hidden  treasures  would  have  to  be 
expended  if  he  would  gain  his  end ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Darogah  strove  to  probe 
the  depths  of  the  villany  of  his  visitor's  in- 
tentions, and  by  heaping  difficulty  on  diffi- 
culty, to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could 
for  himself ;  and  with  all  this,  probably  not 
a  word  passed  on  either  side  which  could 
lead  a  third  person,  had  there  been  one 
present,  to  imagine  that  anything  unusual 
was  in  course  of  negotiation. 


Ram  lall  left  his  friend  with  a  plan  o^ 
revenge  fully  developed  in  his  evil  old 
brain,  and  betook  him  homeward  with  a 
merry  heart ;  for  he  felt  there  was  nothing 
to  baulk  him  if  he  only  chose  to  open  his 
purse  sufficiently  wide. 

That  night,  when  all  his  household  slept 
soundly,  and  when  no  sound  save  the  bark- 
ing of  multitudinous  curs  and  the  occasion  J 
al  wail  of  the  jackals,  or  now  and  then  the 
more  discordant  notes  of  the  barbaric  mu- 
sic of  some  marriage-feast,  disturbed  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  Ram  lall  rose  up,  girt 
up  his  loins,  wrapped  a  loose  dark  blanket 
round  him,  seized  a  heavy  iron  instrument, 
and  passed  into  the  courtyard,  where  some 
three  or  four  of  his  men  were  sleeping,  each 
tied  up 'securely  as  to  his  head  and  ears  in 
a  cloth,  and  snoring  to  that  extent  that 
their  united  eflforts  amounted  to  a  roar: 
this  being  the  customary  manner  in  which 
Eastern  watchmen  keep  guard.  Stepping 
over  their  bodies  with  impunity,  for  noth- 
ing short  of  a  salvo  of  artillery  could  have 
awakened  them,  he  passed  out  into  the  lane 
and  crept  cautiously  to  the  back  of  his 
house,  and  there  selecting  a  likely-looking 
spot  in  the  mud  wall,  neither  very  thick 
nor  very  hard,  he  began  to  pick  a  great 
hole  with  the  iron  instrument  in  his  hand. 
Softly  but  swiftly  the  old  man  wrought, 
panting  and  laboring  heavily,  but  alwa3rs 
progressing  dexterously,  fashioning  the 
hole  until  it  grew  large  enough  to  allow  a 
man  to  pass  through  it  into  the  chamber 
within,  an  outer  room  stored  full  of  grain. 
Squeezing  himself  in,  he  knocked  the  grain- 
baskets  about,  cut  a  great  hole  in  the  side 
of  one,  and  then  crept  back  into  the  lane, 
panting,  trembling,  and  guiltily  listening  to 
every  night  sound  the  breese  brought  him. 
Next  this  midnight  prowler  stepped  a 
few  paces  up  the  lane,  entered  the  patch 
of  weeds  and  rubbish  called  by  his  enemy 
Muneram  a  garden,  and  quietly  buried  a 
tin  box,  of  which  he  had  torn  off  the  lid 
and  burst  the  lock,  under  some  dried  leaves 
and  refuse  in  a  comer,  threw  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief on  the  ground  just  outside  the 
same  garden,  and  then,  his  work  over,  crept 
back  again  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep  in  a  high- 
ly contented  frame  of  mind. 

Morning  at  Doongergaon,  the  one  cool 
hour  of  the  twenty-four,  that  before  sunn 
rise  :  the  village  hags  have  commenced  to 
raise  their  morning  sacrifice  of  dust-clouds 
each  before  her  respective  door ;  the  young- 
er women  are  setting  forth  for  the  wells ; 
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i  renew  the  cabalistic  markings  on 
i]:esholds  and  lintels  of  the  door, 
by  evil  spirits  are  defied ;  the  cattle 
iddng  out  of  their  houses  (for  they 
frequently  lodge  under  the  same  roof 
;o  in  and  out  by  the  same  door  as 
owners)  and  take  the  road  to  their 
id  barren  pasturage ;  the  kochu  bird, 
it  of  risers,  begins  to  practise  his 
;  the  last  cry  of  the  last  pack  of 
s  is  faintly  heard  in  the  distance,  as 
satnres  get  them  away  to  their  caves 
ens ;  and  in  all  the  streets  the  sound 
iding  is  heard ;  all  the  village,  except 
istomers  of  the  opium-shop  yonder, 
rake  and  stirring. 

n  arises  a  grand  hubbub  from  the 
y  of  Ram  lall  Patail's  domain ;  a  ter- 
horus  of  harsh  voices  is  rising  up  in 
tation,  for  the  cowherd  who  was  first 
1  has  brought  in  the  news  that  the 
has  been  broken  into ;  out  forthwith 
the  worthy  Ram  lall,  with  anguish 
uprise  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
delighted  crowd  quickly  collects ;  all 
;n  shout  and  talk  to  other  men  long 
::es  off  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
women  scold  and  screech,  and  the 
laked  children  tumble  about,  and 
U  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves.  An 
[  crowd,  whatever  the  cause  which 
jacted  it,  seldom  does  anything  be- 
ihouting.  For  instance,  on  the  oc- 
of  a  destructive  fire,  which  is  snap- 
ip  their  houses  wholesale,  no  one 
.w  these  simple  creatures  lend  a  hand 
^e  their  toasting  grandmothers  or 
oods  and  chattels  from  the  flames  : 
refer  to  stand  about,  and  use  their 
instead  of  their  hands.  Ram  lall, 
loisy  following,  wandered  disconso- 
about,  until,  chancing  to  pass  the 
)f  the  wizard's  house,  the  handker- 
¥as  perceived  lying  on  the  ground, 
was  instantly  remarked  that  Mune- 
id  not  joined  the  crowd.  Enough — 
all  quite  clear — it  was  the  work  of 
'am  or  the  devil,  the  terms  being  al- 
;ynonymous.  Then  up  rose  Ram 
id  bade  his  watchman  gird  up  his 
nd  run  to  fetch  the  police ;  and  that 
>nary,  tying  a  dirty  rag  round  his  head 
lizing  his  staff  of  office,  sped  away 
the  plain.  The  crowd  withdraws 
'he  neighborhood  of  the  wizard's 
and  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  police 
itense  interest.     Come  what  might. 


there  was  at  least  a  chance  of  getting  tem- 
porarily rid  of  their  tormentor. 

Alter  a  while  the  police  arrive  in  proces- 
sion :  first  comes  the  chief  officer  in  a  braid- 
ed coat,  with  trousers  wrinkled  up  to  his 
knees,  and  his  bare  feet  thrust  into  am- 
munition boots,  astride  a  very  small  lean 
pony,  his  head  being  wrapped  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  an  immense  yellow  umbrella 
over  all.  After  him  come  his  men,  in 
various  stages  of  undress,  their  batons  in 
their  hands,  and  a  determination  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  depicted  on  their  faces. 
The  chief  officer,  being  a  considerable  per- 
sonage, was  at  once  stayed  with  plaintains 
and  comforted  with  pau,  and  then  Ram 
lall  told  his  tale ;  how  he  had  slept  an  in- 
nocent sleep  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  awoke  to  find  himself  ruined  and  beg- 
gared, his  long  stored-up  wealth  of  jewels 
and  cash  gone,  and,  worst  of  all,  suspicion 
resting  on  the  man  he  had  so  long  protect- 
ed. He  wished  to  destroy  no  man's  house 
nor  to  blacken  any  man's  face ;  he.  Ram 
lall,  was  a  man  who  said  nothing  to  any- 
body, who  had  never  been  known  to  injure 
or  quarrel  with  anybody,  but  it  seemed 
that  the  snake  he  had  cherished  had  stung 
him.  And  all  the  people  sitting  about 
him  on  their  heels  murmured  their  approval 
of  their  Patail's  eloquence. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  a  great  up- 
roar going  on  within  doors,  much  shrill 
jarring  of  women's  tongues,  loud  bursts  of 
passionate  abuse.  Many  times  that  morn- 
ing had  the  poor  girl,  who  was  the  cause 
of  all  this  fuss,  threatened  to  hang  herself, 
or  to  poison  herself,  and  twice  had  she 
rushed  forth  to  the  great  open  well,  there 
to  end  her  sorrows,  but  each  time  the  hags 
within  restrained  her.  She  believed  no 
word  of  the  theft  or  the  suspicion  resting 
on  her  lover,  not  she ;  she  bitterly  mis- 
trusted her  wily  master,  and  fully  determin- 
ed to  interfere  to  save  her  lover  if  she  could 
find  the  means  so  to  dd.  So  she  scolded, 
and  sulked,  and  scolded  again  after  the 
manner  of  her  species,  and  behaved  her- 
self like  a  very  termagant.  The  police 
officers  then  commenced  their  usual  cere- 
monies; the  chief  officer,  after  a  minute 
and  deliberate  inspection  of  the  premises, 
announced  to  the  admiring  crowd  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  house  had  certainly  beeii> 
broken  into ;  for,  argued  he,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  hole  has  been 
made  in  the  wall.  The  premises  of  Mune- 
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tain,  rq)uted  wizard,  were  then  searched, 
the  broken  box  found  in  the  garden,  and 
the  innocent  Muneram  was  at  once  hustled 
off  in  custody  to  the  Patail's  courtyard,  in 
spite  of  his  protestations  and  cries  and  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  his  brother  and 
little  sister. 

The  customary  examination  of  witnesses 
having  been  gone  through,  and  every  wit- 
ness as  usual  having  denied  all  knowledge 
of  everybody,  every  thing,  and  every  place 
under  the  sun,  and  having  sworn  that  they 
were  people  who  never  left  home,  and 
never  spoke  to  anybody  during  their 
natural  lives.  Ram  lall  rose  and  thu3  ad- 
dressed the  meeting : — **  My  friends,  it  is 
very  necessary  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that 
nothing  be  done  in  a  hurry.  You  talk  of 
witchcraft  in  the  village,  and  indeed  there 
has  been  much  sickness  of  late ;  our  chil- 
dren have  been  dying,  our  cattle  falling  by 
dozens,  some  of  our  best  wells  turned 
brackish,  and  now  I  have  been  robbed  of 
the  savings  of  many  years :  money  indeed 
which  I  had  set  aside  to  build  a  temple  to 
the  god  Gunesh  with.  Whether  this  be 
witchcraft  or  no  I  cannot  tell,  but  this  I 
know,  that  I  am  a  just  man,  and  unless 
there  be  certain  proof,  I  hope  to  see  this 
prisoner  set  at  liberty.  Go  now,  all  of 
you,  the  heat  of  the  day  is  coming  on,  the 
police  need  quiet  and  repose  in  inquiring 
into  such  a  case  as  this.  Come  again 
when  the  sun  is  a  hand's  breadth  from  his 
setting  and  you  shall  know  the  result." 

When  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  Ram 
lall  took  aside  the  chief  officer,  and  said  to 
him :  "  Brother,  I  must  get  rid  of  this  fellow 
somehow ;  he  must  be  arrested,  disgraced, 
driven  out  of  the  village :  curse  him  !  and 
the  mother  that  bore  him  ;  this  charge  can 
and  must  be  proved."  ' 

Said  the  chief  officer  to. him  in  reply :  "  I 
tell  you,  Ram  lall,  it  won't  do ;  if  this  goes 
up  to  the  magistrate  we  shall  be  smashed. 
I'm  a  family  man,  and  a  risk  of  this  sort 
don't  suit  me — unless,  indeed,  I  am  paid 
well  to  undertake  it.  If,  indeed,  the  prison- 
er would  confess  to  the  robbery,  we  might 
have  grounds  to  detain  him ;  but  the  truth 
as.  Ram  lall,  you  were  out  walking  last 
night,  and  you  were  seen  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  prisoner's  house.  If  I  am 
to  work  this,  I  must  be  paid,  Ram  lall." 

The  chief  officer  merely  said  this  on 

speculation,  to  tighten  his  hold  upon  Ram 

'3airs   money-bags,  and  no  entreaties  or 

(threats  on  the  latter's  part  could  induce 


him  to  say  a  word  as  to  his  informant. 
"  Pay  me  and  you  are  safe,"  was  all  his 
answer.  After  much  haggling  it  was  de- 
cided that  Ram  lall  was  to  pay  him  2000 
rupees  to  work  the  case,  half  in  advance, 
half  when  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and 
further,  a  sum  of  100  rupees  to  each  of  the 
policemen  concerned,  to  keep  them  quiet, 
and  as  much  for  hire  of  witnesses  as  might 
be  hereafter  demanded.  These  arrange- 
ments thus  pleasantly  concluded,  they  called 
for  the  wretched  victim  of  this  vile  conspi- 
racy, who  all  this  while  had  been  standing 
hand-cuffed  in  the  court-yard,  with  a  rope 
fastened  to  his  arm,  his  clothes  torn  and 
his  once  gay  turban  mud-bespattered,  un- 
der the  burning  sun,  sullen,  dogged,  and 
silent.  He  made  no  entreaty  now,  no  cry 
for  mercy  passed  his  lips;  he  knew  he  had 
fallen  into  a  snare,  and  he  swore  to  himself 
that  no  entreaty  of  his  should  increase  the 
revengeful  triumph  of  his  enemy.  There 
was  no  chivalrous  thought  in  his  breast  of 
suffering  himself  in  silence  to  screen  her  in 
the  house  yonder  from  shame  or  punish- 
ment ;  the  thoughts  of  our  native  brethren 
are  not  as  our  thoughts  on  such  matters: 
their  inner  life  is  as  far  from  ours  as  the 
east  from  the  west. 

His  sullen  obstinacy  angered  the  old 
man,  and  when  at  length  he  raised  his 
manacled  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  up- 
on his  gods  to  say  whether  he  was  a  guilty 
man  or  not,  Ram  lall  turned  and  said  bit- 
terly to  the  police-officer:  "  Take  him  into 
that  outhouse  yonder  and  show  him  a  little 
of  your  police  procedure."  Two  of  the 
policemen  entered,  followed  by  their 
officer,  and  shut  the  door  upon  themselves 
and  their  victim.  Ram  lall,  who  fully  ap- 
preciated the  meaning  of  that  threat  of 
showing  a  prisoner  a  little  police  procedure, 
waited  outside  listening  for  the  sounds  he 
knew  would  come,  and  which  did  come — 
the  first  fruits  to  him  of  his  dearly  purchas- 
ed revenge.  Those  sounds  came,  but  no 
groan  of  pain,  no  cry  for  mercy.  He  lis- 
tened intently,  and  heard  a  scuffling  of  feet, 
a  rapid  whispering,  and  all  was  still.  He 
waited  on  impatiently,  minute  followed 
minute,  still  that  fatal  door  did  not 
open.  What  devil's  work  ^'as  in  progress 
within?  Suddenly  the  door  was  opoied 
an  inch  or  two,  and  the  chief  police  officer, 
with  bare  head,  ghastly  yellow  face,  and 
terrified  eyes,  beckoned  him  in,  and  shut 
the  door  quickly  after  him.  Ram  lall 
peered  about  in  the  dark  room  until,  in  a 
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corner,  he  discerned  his  victim  lying  dead. 
This  had  been  the  result,  then,  of  showing 
him  their  procedure,  or,  in  plain  words,  of 
attempting  to  make  the  man  confess  to  a 
crime  he  had  not  committed.  The  con- 
stables, with  the  sweat  pouring  like  rain 
down  their  faces,  and  the  gallows  vividly 
before  them,  stood  trembling  with  abject 
tetror  at  the  deed  they  had  done.  Then 
the  Darogah,  throwing  his  turban  at  the 
feet  of  Ram  lall,  besought  him,  saying, 
"  Oh,  Patail,  you  are  our  father,  our  mo- 
ther, and  all  our  kindred,  we  know  none 
but  you ;  we  have  done  this  thing  in  serv- 
ing you,  and  you  must  save  our  necks. 
If  we  hang,  you  must  most  certainly  hang 
too ;  so,  in  saving  our  necks,  save  your  own 
also.  You  must  pay  us  and  pay  others, 
but  payment  will  not  do  all  things.  We 
did  not  mean  to  kill  the  man — we  merely 
pressed  him  to  answer  some  questions,  and 
he  died  in  our  hands ;  but  you  are  our  king 
and  master,  you  must  and  can  save  us.'' 
Thus  having  spoken,  and  after  covering 
the  body  over  with  wood  and  straw,  the 
four  guilty  ones  crept  out  of  the  room,  and 
shuttmg  the  door,  took  council  together 
how  to  dispose  of  the  body.  In  the  mean- 
time a  sentry  was  placed  over  the  door  of 
the  outside,  to  make  it  apparent  to  all 
comers  that  the  prisoner  was  within,  and 
also  to  keep  all  intruders  on  the  dreadful 
secret  inside  from  entering  in.  It  was 
agreed  that  at  night  the  body  should  be 
thrown  into  the  great  well  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  it  should  be  given  out  in 
the  morning  that  the  prisoner  had  escaped. 
When  the  body  came  to  the  surface  again, 
it  would  be  apparent,  that,  in  remorse  and 
despair,  he  had  committed  suicide.  Thus 
settled,  Ram  lall  re-entered  his  abode  to 
face  the  inmates  there,  and  one  of  them 
in  particular,  with  a  very  troubled  heart 
indeed.  The  long  hot  hours  passed  wearily 
away,  and  at  last  the  fierce  hot  wind,  tired 
of  its  boisterous  blowing,  died  away ;  the 
hour  of  lamp-lighting  drew  near,  the  gos- 
sips gathered  round  the  house,  and,  sitting 
on  their  heels,  condoled  with  Ram  lall  on 
the  loss  of  his  property,  complimented  the 
police  on  their  skill,  and  cursed  the  culprit 
for  a  wizard  and  a  thief :  for  it  was  given  out 
that  the  prisoner  had  confessed  to  the  theft, 
and  was  to  be  taken  to  the  station-house 
early  next  morning ;  and  when  it  was  told 
them  that  he  had  endeavored  to  connect 
other  and  respectable  persons  with  the  case, 
the  curses  against  him  were  redoubled. 


The  evening  grew  on  to  night,  the  soft 
clear  Indian  summer  night,  the  villagers 
departed  one  by  one,  and  soon  only  the 
accustomed  night  sounds  broke  the  still- 
ness. 

In  the  second  watch  of  the  night  the 
great  wooden  gates  of  the  Patail's  court- 
yard were  softly  opened,  and  Ram  lall 
himself,  with  the  same  stealthy  tread  as 
that  he  had  on  the  previous  night  gone 
forth  on  his  evil  errand,  stepped  forth  into 
the  road,  gazed  and  listened,  held  his 
breath  and  listened,  then  beckoned  with 
his  hand,  and  there  issued  out  of  the  gate 
three  men  bearing  something  having  the- 
similitude  of  a  human  body.  With  rapid 
silent  steps,  without  a  word  or  a  whisper, 
they  passed  like  ghosts  in  the  gloom ;  soon 
a  faint  splash  broke  for  an  instant  the  si- 
lence of  the  night,  and  four  figures  re-passed 
with  guilty  footsteps  through  the  gateway, 
and  once  again  the  great  doors  were  softly 
shut. 

Long  before  dawn  there  came  the  pri- 
soner's brother  and  little  sister  to  the  gate, 
knocking  and  asking  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company their  brother;  immediately  there 
was  no  small  stir  within,  and  the  news  went 
forth  that  the  prisoner  had  fled:  for  the 
police  in  their  tender  mercy  towards  him 
had  loosed  his  handcuffs  that  he  might 
sleep  the  easier.  There  was  then  no  doubt 
of  his  guilt.  But  his  brother  seemed  to 
have  strange  doubts  and  fears,  and  hung 
about  Ram  lall  all  day,  asking  for  his  bro- 
ther, crying  to  him  to  deliver  up  his  bro- 
ther. Then  said  Ram  lall :  "  How  I  do 
you  say  that  I  have  got  your  brother  ?" 
"  Aye !"  said  the  young  man,  "  you  have 
killed  him,  and  Bugwunt(God)  knows  it." 
Then  Ram  lall,  in  consultation  with  his 
friend  the  police  officer,  whose  men  had  of 
course  gone  to  hunt  up  the  escaped  prison- 
er, drew  the  young  man  into  a  shed,  and 
having  gagged  him,  hung  him  by  one  arm 
to  a  lofty  beam,  and  left  him,  saying,  "  Re- 
member, I  am  master  here:  say  again 
what  you  have  just  said  and  the  rope  shall 
go  round  your  neck  instead  of  your  arm." 

The  crowning  incidents  in  this  village 
tragedy  had  yet  to  be  enacted.  Two  da3rs 
passed  away,  throughout  which  the  Patail's 
young  wife  had,  after  the  impulsive  fashion 
of  her  race,  mourned  her  lost  lover,  and 
called  for  vengeance  on  her  hated  husband. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  the  first  faint  blush  of  dawn  redden- 
ed the  sky,  the  girl  arose  and  wandered  out 
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towards  that  great  well  she  had  visited 
once  or  twice  before.  Her  heart  was  sore 
within  her,  and  she  had  determined  that 
she  would  run  away  from  the  cruel  old  ty- 
rant who  owned  her,  and  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  lover  she  had  lost.  When  she 
reached  the  well  she  sat  down  on  the  low 
parapet  which  surrounded  it,  and  looked 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  cool  dark 
water  which  had  so  often  fascinated  her 
before.  As  she  gazed  the  old  thoughts 
came  back  again  to  her,  and  she  began  to 
wonder  how  it  would  be  with  her  if  she 
were  lying  still  and  dead  down  below.  Sud- 
denly it  seemed  to  her  that  the  still  waters 
grew  troubled  and  trembled,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment there  rose  up,  as  though  to  meet  and 
claim  her,  from  their  dark  depths,  with 
arms  upraised  and  joined  hands  uplifted, 
as  though  praying  to  her  for  vengeance  on 
his  destroyer,  the  dead  body  of  her  lover. 
The  waters  had  given  up  their  dead,  their 
terrible  secret  was  disclosed.     With  a  wild 


cry  the  girl  started  to  her  feet,  staggered 
forward  and  fell  heavily  into  the  well :  her 
lover's  grave  became  her  grave  too. 

There  is  little  need  to  dwell  on  the  dos- 
ing scenes  of  this  sad  story.  Enough  to 
say  that,  by  dint  of  sowing  money  broad- 
cast. Ram  lall  managed  to  hush  the  mat- 
ter up.  Inquests  were  held  on  the  bodies, 
verdicts  of  suicide  returned,  and  after  a 
while  the  story  began  to  be  forgotten.  It 
was  not  until  six  months  had  elapsed  that 
Muneram's  brother  plucked  up  courage  to 
go  in  and  tell  his  story  to  the  officials  of 
the  district,  and  then  at  last  the  whole 
affair  oozed  out.  Witnesses  whose  lips  had 
been  hitherto  closed  from  dread  of  the  all- 
powerful  Ram  lall  came  forward;  the 
policemen  confessed  their  share  in  that 
wicked  night's  work;  and  aU  concerned 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  received  the 
punishment  they  had  so  justly  merited.— 
Comhill  Magazine. 
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NOTIONS  ABOUT  THE  MOON. 


Men  have  strange  fancies  about  earth's 
beautiful  satellite.  They  have  worshipped 
it  as  a  goddess,  sung  of  it  as  the  birthplace 
of  dreams,  honored  it  as  the  abiding-place 
of  beneficent  spirits  empowered  to  visit 
earth  to  aid  good  men  and  punish  evil- 
doers. Some  have  held  the  moon  to  be 
the  first  home  of  humanity,  the  Paradise 
lost  by  Eve's  transgression;  others  have 
believed  it  to  be  the  place  to  which  the 
souls  of  men  ascend  after  death.  Byron 
wrote : 

Sweet  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air,  an  island  of  the 
blest ; 

and  a  modem  poetess  has  avowed  her 
faith  that  the  wretched  find  rest  in  Luna's 
serene  regions.  Many  wise  men  of  old 
believed  the  moon  to  be  a  world  full  of 
life,  Pythagoras  boldly  tisserting  it  had  its 
seas  and  rivers,  its  mountains,  plains,  and 
woods,  its  plants  far  lovelier  than  the  flow- 
ers of  earth,  its  animals  fifteen  times  the 
size  of  those  familiar  to  mundane  eyes,  ruled 
over  by  men  of  larger  growth  and  higher 
mental  faculties  than  those  of  earthly 
mould. 

Leaving  philosophers  to  speculate  as  k) 
whether  the  moon  was  or  was  not  the 
home  of  creatures  more  or  less  akin  to  hu- 
mankind, i^iphilosophiGal  folk  agreed  that 


the  moon  had  one  inhabitant  at  least,  one 
of  their  own  race,  whose  form  was  pal- 
pable to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see.  How 
he  attained  his  elevated  position  was  in 
this  wise.  While  the  children  of  Israel 
sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  a  man  was 
detected  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sab- 
bath-day, whereupon  he  was  taken  without 
the  camp  and  stoned  until  he  died.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  offender  by  his  fellow-wandereri; 
the  Vox  Populi  condemned  the  unhappy 
Sabbath-breaker  to  a  perpetual  purgatory 
in  the  moon,  wherein  he  may  be  seen, 
bearing  his  bundle  of  sticks  upon  his  back, 
ever  climbing  and  climbing  without  gain- 
ing a  step ;  accompanied  by  a  dog,  faithful 
in  worse  than  death,  to  a  master,  whom 
an  old  English  song-writer  pictures  shud- 
dering in  constant  fear  of  a  fall,  and 
shivering  with  cold  as  the  frosty  air  bites 
his  back  through  his  thorn-rent  clothes. 
Shakspeare's  Stephano  found  Caliban 
ready  enough  to  believe  he  was  the  man 
in  the  moon,  dropped  from  the  skies  to 
become  king  of  the  enchanted  island — *'  I 
have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee ; 
my  mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog, 
and  thy  bush.'  In  Germany,  the  story 
runs  that,  many  ages  ago,  an  old  man 
went  into  the  woods  to  cut  sticks  upon  a 
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ly  morning.  Having  collected  as 
as  he  could  carry,  he  slung  the  bun- 
K>ii  a  stick,  shouldered  it,  and  trudged 
wards.  He  had  not  got  far  upon 
ly  ere  he  was  stopped  by  a  handsome 
tman  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  who 
cd  if  he  was  aware  it  was  Sunday  on 
when  every  one  was  bound  to  rest 
abor.  *  Sunday  on  earth  or  Monday 
aven,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me ! '  was 
reverent  reply.  *  So  be  it,'  said  his 
loner:  'bear,  then,  your  fagot  for 
and  since  you  do  not  value  Sun- 
n  earth,  you  shall  have  an  everlast- 
loon-day  in  Heaven — standing  for 
ty  in  the  moon  as  a  warning  to  Sab- 
^reakers ! '  As  he  pronounced  sen- 
,  the  stranger  vanished,  and  before 
cod-gatherer  could  apologise  for  his 
less,  he  was  seized  by  invisible  hands, 
>OTn&  to  the  moon,  pole,  fagot,  and 
According  to  another  version,  he 
the  option  of  burning  in  the  sun  or 
ig  in  the  moon,  and  chose  the  latter 
5  least  of  two  evils. 
ivelling  northwards,  we  find  the  bun- 
f  sticks  transformed  into  a  load  of 
-stuff.  A  North-Frisian,  so  devoid 
nest  ingenuity  that  he  could  think  of 
stter  way  of  passing  his  Christmas 
han  in  stripping  a  neighbor's  garden 
cabbages,  was  deservedly  caught  by 
of  the  villagers  as  he  was  sneaking 
with  his  plunder.  Indignant  at  the 
they  wished  the  thief  in  the  moon,  and 
t  moon  he  went  instanter;  there  he  yet 
s  with  the  stolen  cabbages  on  his 
turning  himself  round  once  on  the 
ersary  of  his  crime  and  its  detection. 
Zealanders,  too,  claim  the  man  in 
lOon  as  one  of  themselves,  their  story 
f  that  one  Rona,  going  out  at  night 
xh-  water  from  a  well,  stumbled,  fell, 
sprained  his  ankle  so  badly,  that  as 
f  imable  to  move,  he  cried  out  with 
ain.  Then,  to  his  dismay  and  terror, 
eheld  the  moon  descending  towards 
evidently  bent  upon  capturing  him. 
sized  hold  of  a  tree,  and  clung  to  it 
y,  but  it  gave  way,  and  fell  with  hira 
the  moon,  which  carried  both  away, 
rabia,  not  content  with  a  man,  they 
needs  put  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
noon :  the  former  for  strewing  thorns 
brambles  on  the  road  to  church,  to 
T  more  godly  folks  than  himself  from 
jing  Sunday  mass ;  the  latter  for  mak- 
utter  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 


The  Cingalese  transform  the  man  into  a 
hare,  and  make  the  animal's  presence  in 
the  orb  of  night  a  reward  instead  of  a 
punishment  Sikyamunni,  in  one  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  existence,  was  a  hare, 
living  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  an  ape 
and  a  fox.  One  day,  Indra  paid  the  three 
friends  a  visit,  in  the  guise  of  an  old  man 
in  want  of  a  meal.  The  larder  being  bare, 
the  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  hare  started  at 
once  on  a  foraging  expedition  :  while  his 
cronies  managed  to  secure  something  eat- 
able, the  hare  returned  as  he  went,  but 
rather  than  be  reproached  with  inhospital- 
ity,  as  soon  as  a  cooking-fire  was  kindled, 
he  jumped  into  it,  thus  providing  the 
visitor  with  a  dainty  dish  very  literally  at 
his  own  expense.  Charmed  with  the  ac- 
tion, Indra  took  the  hare  out  of  the  fire, 
carried  him  back  with  him  to  heaven,  and 
set  him  in  the  moon.  In  Scandinavia, 
oddly  enough,  tradition  took  the  New 
Zealander's  view  of  Luna's  character,  and 
made  a  kidnapper  of  her.  According  to 
the  Norse  legend.  Mini,  the  moon,  seeing 
two  children  named  Hjuki  and  Bil  draw- 
ing water  from  a  well  into  a  bucket,  which 
they  suspended  on  a  pole,  for  easy  carri- 
age, seized  upon  them,  and  took  children, 
bucket,  and  pole  into  the  upper  regions. 

After  testing  the  question  again  and 
again^  modem  meteorologists  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon  has  no 
sort  of  influence  over  the  weather,  agree- 
ing with  the  Iron  Duke,  that  it  is  nonsense 
to  place  any  faith  in  her  as  a  weather  pre- 
dictor. Time  was  when  she  was  thought 
absolute  mistress  of  the  seasons.  Pliny 
has  the  following  lunar  weather-wisdom. 
Fine  weather,  wind,  or  rain,  may  be  looked 
for  according  as  the  moon  rises  with  a  pure 
white,  red,  or  swarthy  light.  If,  at  full 
moon,  half  the  disc  is  clear,  fine  wea- 
ther is  betokened ;  if  red,  wind ;  if  black, 
rain.  If  at  the  rising  of  the  new  moon 
the  upper  horn  is  obscured,  there  will  be 
a  prevalence  of  wet  when  she  is  on  the 
wane ;  if  the  lower  horn  is  obscured,  there 
will  be  rain  before  she  attains  her  full ;  if 
both  horns  appear  obtuse,  a  fiightful  tem- 
pest is  near;  if  they  are  sharp  and  erect, 
high  winds  may  be  expected.  Darwin 
declares  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  coming  rain  when 
the  moon's  head  is  hidden  in  haloes.  A 
correspondent  of  JVb^s  and  Queries  says  a 
large  circle  round  the  moon,  with  a  north 
or  north-east  wind,  predicates  stormy  wea- 
ther; if  the  wind  comes  firom  any  other 
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quarter,  there  will  still  be  rain,  but  less  of 
it.  If,  however,  the  moon  rises  after  sun- 
set, the  appearance  of  a  ring  round  her  is 
not  so  significant  as  the  Dutch  rhyme 
puts  it : 

A  ring  round  the  moon 
May  pass  away  soon ; 
But  a  ring  round  the  sun 
Gives  water  in  the  tun. 

An  old  Spanish  proverb  says  the  circle  of 
the  moon  never  filled  a  pond,  but  the  circle 
of  the  sun  wets  a  shepherd;  while  an  Eng- 
lish rhyme  pronounces : 

If  round  the  moon  a  circle's  seen 
Of  white,  and  all  the  sky's  serene, 
The  following  day,  you  may  divine, 
"Will  surely  prove  exceeding  fine. 

And: 

Whene'er,  in  autumn  or  in  spring, 
A  mist  the  moon  doth  with  it  bring. 
At  noon  the  sun  will  bright  appear, 
The  evening  be  serene  and  clear. 

The  turning  up  of  the  horns  of  the  new 
moon  is  another  sign  of  fair  weather : 
*  There's  no  likelihood  of  a  drop  now,  an' 
the  moon  lies  like  a  boat  there,'  says  some- 
body in  Adam  Bede.  Southey  notices  this 
notion  in  one  of  his  letters  :  *  Poor  Littie- 
dale  has  this  day  explained  the  cause  of 
the  rains  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
five  weeks,  by  a  theory  which  will  probably 
be  as  new  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  "  I  have 
observed,"  he  says,  "  that  when  the  moon 
is  turned  upwards,  we  have  fine  weather 
after  it,  but  when  it  is  turned  down,  then 
we  have  a  wet  season ;  and  the  reason  I 
think  is,  that  when  it  is  turned  down,  it 
holds  no  water,  like  a  basin,  you  know, 
and  down  it  comes ! " '  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon belief  that  the  weather  depends  upon 
the  moon  changing  before  or  after  mid- 
night ;  a  belief  absurd  on  the  face  of  it, 
since,  as  has  been  well  observed,  the  moon 
may  change  before  twelve  at  Westminster, 
and  after  twelve  at  St.  Paul's.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  was  oblivious  of  this  fact  when  he 
put  forth  A  Weather  Propwsticaior,  through 
all  the  lunations  of  each  year  for  ever ; 
5 halving  the  obsener  what  kind  of  weather 
will  most  probably  follo7v  the  entrance  of 
the  moon  into  any  one  of  her  quarters^  and 
that  so  near  the  truths  as  to  sehlom  or  never 
be  found  to  fail.  Our  readers  can  easily 
decide  as  to  the  worth  of  the  reverend 
doctor's  weather-guide  ;  they  have  only  to 
note  the  time  of  the  noon's  entrance  upon 
a  new  quarter,  and  compare  the  actual 
result  with  that  anticipated  by  the  Prog* 
nosticator.    It  would  be  useless  to  quote 


his  formulated  observations,  for,  like  all 
other  prophecies  concerning  the  lunar 
phenomena,  there  is  a  total  neglect  of  the 
fact,  that  weather  is  local,  and  not  uni- 
versal. In  other  words,  the  change  in 
the  moon  that  is  supposed  to  have  given 
good  weather  in  the  south  of  England, 
has  probably  been  attended  with  exceed- 
ingly bad  weather  in  Scotland. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  hitting  upon  the  right  time. 
No  such  difiiculty  disturbed  the  minds  of 
the  farmers  of  bygone  days,  who  took  my 
lady  moon  as  their  guide.  They  had  only 
to  ask  themselves  was  she  waxing  or  wan- 
ing, and  they  knew  what  to  do,  and  what 
to  leave  undone.  An  increasing  moon 
was  favorable  to  increase,  a  waning  moon 
just  the  reverse.  So,  under  the  first,  grain 
was  cut,  grafts  inserted,  eggs  put  under 
the  hen,  sheep  sheared,  and  manure  spread 
upon  the  land.  Seeds  were  sown  under  a 
waning  moon,  in  order  that  the  young 
plants  might  have  the  advantage  of  grow- 
ing with  the  moon. 

Sow  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  mooDf 
Who  sowelh  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soon ; 
That  they  with  the  planet  may  rest  and  arise. 
And  flourish  with  bearing  most  plentiful-wise. 

When  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  was  the 
proper  time  to  make  ditches,  tread  out 
grapes ;  and  cover  up  the  roots  of  trees ; 
seven  days  later  being  the  fittest  period 
for  grubbing  up  such  as  were  to  be  re- 
moved. Timber,  however,  was  not  to  be 
touched  until  the  end  of  the  second  quarter, 
and  then  only  when  the  moon  was  upon 
the  change.  The  state  of  the  moon,  says 
Pliny,  is  all-important  when  the  felling  of 
timber  is  in  question,  the  very  best  time 
for  the  operation  being  during  the  moon'b 
silence,  or  lyhen  she  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun.  Some,  however,  averred  she 
ought  to  be  below  the  horizon  as  well,  and 
that  if  the  conjunction  happened  to  fidl 
upon  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  timber 
then  felled  would  be  of  everlasting  dura- 
tion. Even  now,  Devonshire  apple- 
growers  prefer  gathering  their  fruit  at  the 
shrinking  of  the  moon,  belie\'ing  then  it 
does  not  matter  though  the  apples  get 
bruised  in  the  gathering,  which  is  other- 
wise fatal  to  their  preservation.  Peat-cut- 
ters aver  that  if  peat  be  cut  under  a 
waning  moon  it  will  remain  moist,  and  not 
bum  clearly.  The  Brazilian  mat-makeis  of 
Petropolis  account  for  some  of  the  mats 
wearing  out  too  quickly,  by  reason  of  the 
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!  having  been  cut  at  the  wrong  time  of 
lOon.  It  is  foolish,  according  to  Suf- 
lotions,  to  kill  a  pig  when  the  moon  is 
ig;  for  if  a  pig  be  converted  into 
at  that  time,  the  meat  will  invariably 
J  excessively  when  it  comes  to  be 
td.  In  Burray  and  South  Ronaldsay, 
carry  the  waxing  and  waning  theory 
further,  holding  it  unlucky  to  marry 
)t  under  a  Rowing  moon.  A  seep- 
writer,  sneering  at  one  of  those  who 
t  have  boasted  like  Falstaff,  *  We  be 
of  good  government,  being  governed 
Le  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste 
ess,  the  moon,'  says:  *When  the 
I  is  in  Taurus,  he  never  can  be  per- 
:d  to  take  physic ;  lest  that  animal, 
ii  chews  the  cud,  should  make  him 
up  again.  If  at  any  time  he  has  a 
to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
nee,  he  will  wait  till  the  moon  is  in 
mction  with  the  sun,  for  'tis  then  the 
ty  of  an  inferior  with  a  superior  is 
iry  and  successful.' 
berius  hoped  to  stave  off  baldness  by 
r  permitting  the  barber  to  shear  his 
rial  locks  except  at  full  moon.  The 
an  emperor  was  evidently  as  earnest 
iever  in  the  ruling  power  of  Luna,  as 
Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure^  who 
Claudio — 

Thou  art  not  certain, 
X  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects 
ter  the  moon ; 

s  the  fair  Olivia,  who  answers  the 
ing  of  her  lover's  ambassador  with  : 
rou  be  mad,  be  gone;  if  you  have 
•n,  be  brief;  'tis  not  that  time  of 
1  with  me,  to  make  one  in  so  skip- 
a  dialogue.'  Othello,  too,  makes  the 
1  responsible  for  his  rash  deed : 

:he  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 

3mes  more  near  the  earth  than  is  her  wont, 

nakes  men  mad. 

5ugh  our  mad-doctors  have  long  since 
ted  the  idea  of  lunatics  being  in- 
ced  in  any  way  by  the  planet  from 
h  they  take  their  name,  it  was  held 
len  of  note  like  Mead  and  Hunter. 

latter  was  strong  in  the  belief  that 
noon  exercised  considerable  influence 

the  human  body,  particularly  when 
le  full.  *  It  is  strange,  but  true  as 
el,'  wrote  the  great  soldier,  Napier, 

Scinde,  *  that  at  every  new  and  full 
n,  down  we  all  go  here  with  fever.' 
opical  countries,  where  meat  exposed 


in  the  moonlight  turns  putrid,  the  beams 
of  the  moon  work  harm  to  those  who 
.sleep  beneath  them.  *  The  sun  shall  not 
smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night,* 
says  the  Psalmist.  Captain  Burton  tells  us 
that  many  a  Brazilian  negro,  taking  a  nap 
incautiously  in  the  moonlight,  awakes  with 
one  side  of  his  face  a  different  color  from 
the  other.  A  Mr.  Perry,  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  bush,  turned  up  at  Bris- 
bane in  very  miserable  plight.  He  had 
been  blinded  by  sleeping  under  the  rays 
of  the  moon,  and  wandered  about  for 
five  days,  until  his  sight  became  sufficiently . 
restored  to  enable  him  to  find  the  home- 
ward track.  The  sailors  of  Southern  Italy 
maintain  that  the  beams  of  the  moon  are 
fatal  to  the  fish  they  shine  upon,  and  are 
careful  to  shelter  those  they  catch  from  the 
moonlight,  lest  they  should  become  putrid. 
It  was  once,  and  5till  may  be,  the 
custom  of  Highland  women  to  salute  the 
new  moon  with  a  solemn  courtesy. 
English  country  dames  were  wont  to  sit 
astride  a  stile  or  gate,  waiting  the  new 
moon's  appearance,  to  welcome  her  with, 
*  A  fine  moon,  God  bless  her  1'  Bachelors 
were  privileged  to  claim  a  kiss  and  a  pair 
of  gloves  upon  announcing  the  advent  of 
a  new  moon  to  the  first  maiden  they  met. 
If,  when  first  seen,  the  new  moon  was 
upon  the  right  hand,  or  direcdy  before  the 
person  making  her  acquaintance,  good 
fortune  awaited  the  lucky  individual  on 
the  ensuing  month;  just  the  contrary 
result  following  its  appearance  on  the  left 
hand,  or  at  his  or  her  back.  To  see  a 
new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  glas^, 
is  ominous  of  ill.  To  insure  good  fortune, 
one  ought,  at  sight  of  her  ladyship,  to 
turn  over  one's  money  and  wish.  At  the 
inquest  upon  the  victims  of  the  railway 
accident  at  Harrow,  in  November,  1870,  a 
juryman  said  his  son  was  in  a  meadow  close 
by  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  and  saw 
the  new  moon  shining  brightly;  and 
having  a  knack  of  turning  over  his  money 
when  he  saw  the  new  moon,  he  did  so, 
and  counted  it  easily  by  her  light.  To 
render  the  charm  complete,  the  money 
should  be  spit  upon.  When  Mungo  Park 
visited  the  Mandingoes,  he  found  a  very 
similar  superstition  prevalent  among  them. 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  new  moon,  they 
always  prayed  in  a  whisper,  spat  upon 
their  hands,  and  then  rubbed  their  faces 
with  them.  The  Mussulmans  of  Turkes- 
tan shake  oflf  their  sins  every  month  by 
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the  simple  process  of  jumping  up  and 
down  seven  times  with  their  faces  turaed 
towards  the  new  moon. 

Berkshire  lasses  used  to  go  out  into  the 
fields,  and  cry  to  the  new  moon  : 

New  moon,  new  moon,  I  hail  thee  ! 
By  all  the  virtue  in  thy  body, 
Grant  this  night  that  I  may  see 
He  who  my  true  love  is  to  be. 

In  Scotland,  it  was  only  the  first  new 
moon  of  the  new  year  that  was  appealed 
to  in  this  fashion;  to  obtain  success,  it 
was  necessary  to  set  the  back  against  a 
tree,  and  the  feet  upon  a  ground-fast  stone, 
and  sing  or  say : 

O  new  moon,  I  hail  thee ! 
And  gif  Pm  e*er  to  marry  man. 

Or  man  to  marry  me. 
His  face  turned  this  way  fast 's  ye  can. 

Let  me  my  true  love  see. 
This  blessed  night. 

And  if  the  invoker  was  destined  to  be 
married,  the  apparition  of  her  future  guid- 
man  would  wait  upon  her  before  morning. 
Yorkshire  girls  have  another  way  of  hail- 
ing the  first  new  moon  of  the  year :  they 
take  care  to  see  her  in  a  looking-glass,  and 
know  they  will  have  to  remain  single  as 
many  years  as  they  behold  moons.  Ma- 
trimonial diviners  of  course  wish  to  see  as 
few  moons  as  possible,  holding  the  more 
moons,  the  worse  luck.  The  sight  of 
more  than  one  moon  in  the  heavens 
has  ever  been  portentous  of  impending 
trouble.     Hubert  tells  King  John : 

They  say  five  moons  were  seen  to-night, 
Four  fixM,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 
Old  men  and  beldames  in  the  streets 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 

A  red  moon  was  equally  ill-boding. 
When  Salisbury  entreats  the  commander 
of  Richard  II.*s  Welsh  soldiers  to  prevent 
their  dispersion,  the  Welsh  captain  replies : 

^Tis  thought  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fix^d  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And  lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change. 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. 


A  lunar  eclipse  was  also  an  omen  dire, 
as  it  well  might  be,  if  the  popular  notion 
in  ancient  times  was  correct,  and  the 
moon  was  only  eclipsed  when  suffering 
from  the  spells  of  wicked  magicians  seek- 
ing to  draw  her  down  to  earth,  to  aid 
them  in  their  unholy  doings ;  fortunately, 
their  machinations  were  of  no  avail  if 
honest  people  could  make  enough  noise 
to  drown  the  songs  of  the  enchanters. 

To  sing  the  moon  out  of  the  sky,  is 
about  as  feasible  a  feat  as  that  of  fishing 
her  out  of  a  pond.  Attempting  the  latter, 
a  haymaker  fixed  a  nickname  upon  his 
Wiltshire  brethren  for  ever.  The  story 
goes  that  two  Wiltshire  haymakers  going 
home  from  work,  espied  the  reflection  of 
the  moon  in  a  pond,  and  took  it  for  a 
lump  of  gold.  One  took  off  his  boots  and 
stockings,  waded  in,  and  tried  to  lay  hold 
of  the  glittering  prize ;  it  was  too  deep  for 
his  reach,  so,  seizing  hold  of  his  rake,  he 
began  to  rake  the  water,  and  persevered, 
until  a  party  of  Somersetshu^  mowers 
came  along,  and  jeered  him  as  a  *  moon- 
raker.'  Anxious  to  remove  the  slin*  of 
stupidity  from  his  countymen,  Mr.  Aker- 
man  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  oppro- 
brious nickname  in  this  way :  *  Piple  zay 
as  how  they  gied  th'  neame  o*  moon- 
rakers  to  we  Wiltshire  vauk,  bekase  a 
passel  o'  stupid  bodies  one  night  tried  to 
rake  the  shadow  o'  th'  moon  out  o*  th' 
bruk,  and  tuk't  vor  a  thin  cheese.  But 
that's  th'  wrong  end  o'  th*  story.  The 
chaps  as  was  doin'  o'  this  was  smugglers, 
and  they  was  a-vishing  up  zome  kegs  0' 
sperrits,  and  only  pertended  to  rake  out  a 
cheese.  So  the  exciseman  as  axed  'em 
the  question  had  his  grin  at  'em ;  but 
they  had  a  good  laugh  at  he,  when  'em 
got  whoame  the  stuff.'  By  the  way,  has 
the  saying,  *  The  moon  is  not  made  of 
green  cheese,'  any  connection  with  the 
Wiltshire  tradition,  or  with  that  respecting 
the  Middletonians  of  Lancashire,  who  are 
reproached  with  taking  the  moon's  shadow 
for  a  Cheshire  cheese,  and  trying  to  rake 
it  out  of  a  pit  ?  We  pause  for  a  reply, 
and  shall  look  for  one  in  NoUs  and 
Qturies, — Ckamhrs's  yimmaL 
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H  famt  quUtant  auprh  de  vous^  je  suis  un  secret  entre  vous  et  moi^  et  un  enigme  pour  icus  Us 
ts.  — ^Balzac  (\^th  Century), 

"  Bird,"  I  said,  "  that  in  Autumn  grey, 

Singest  so  sweet  when  the  sunlight  sped 

Lies  low  on  the  hill,  and  the  darkening  way 

Is  drifted  o'er  with  the  light  leaves  shed, 

Wert  thou  wounded,  for  now  I  see 

That  little  breast  of  thine  is  red  ? 

Hath  any  loved  thee  ?  and  wert  thou  fed 

On  the  wine  of  the  berry  wild  and  free  ? 

Hast  thou  been  mated,  and  wooed,  and  wed  ?" 

Then  sang  the  Bird  :  "  I  sing  to  thee ; 

I  sing  when  the  Spring's  light  leaves  are  shed, 

I  sing  when  the  Summer  day  for  dead 

Lies  lapped,  of  its  passing  sweet  and  brief 

I  sing  to  thee !  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf 

I  sing,"  sang  the  Bird.     "  I  sing  to  thee. 

But  I  tell  to  none  my  historie." 

"  Flower  or  herb,  that  with  eager  quest 

For  thy  perfume  rare  of  leaf  and  stem 

I  have  sought  for  east,  I  have  sought  for  west  ; 

Now  that  I  find  thee  among  the  rest. 

With  flowers  that  grow  near  the  beaten  way, 

Thou  bloomest,  and  even,  like  one  of  them; 

Thou  art  not  sweet,  methinks,  nor  gay." 

Then  the  flower  said :  "  Other- where 

Seek  thou  for  flowers  that  are  sweet  and  fair. 

I  lived  through  the  bitter  fi-ost  that  slew 

The  sheltered  bloom  of  the  orchard's  pride ; 

I  lived  on  the  burning  wind,  I  grew 

Through  the  summer  drought  when  the  roses  died  • 

I  lived,"  said  the  Flower,  "  I  was  sweet,  not  gay, 

And  my  life  in  its  giving  passed  away ; 

Dost  thou  find  me  shrunken,  and  sere,  and  dry? 

If  I  please  thee  not,  thou  canst  pass  me  by. 

But  as  thou  wert  mounting  the  hill-side  steep, 

And  as  thou  wert  climbing  the  rock-hewn  stair. 

Didst  thou  meet  with  an  odor  strange  and  deep  ? 

I  have  lived,"  said  the  Flower,  "  and  my  soul  was  there, 

It  is  not  muie  both  to  give  and  keep." 

"  Voice,"  I  said,  "  that  upon  my  way. 

At  the  close  of  the  twilight  dank  and  chill, 

Dost  meet  me,  and  then  flit  away ; 

Art  thou  a  shade  among  shadows  gray^ 

Or  the  voice  of  one  who  is  living  still  ? 

Doth  power  go  ¥dth  thee,  and  strength,  and  will ; 

What  art  thou  ?"     Then  the  Voice  said,  "  A  voice 

That  crieth  of  things  that  are  yet  to  be. 

If  thou  hearest  me,  then  abide,  for  thee 

I  have  a  message  from  God :  Rejoice, 
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I  say,  or  else  lament  with  me. 
If  thou  hearest  not,  pass  on,  forbear 
And  leave  me,  as  I  leave  thee,  free. 
To  meet  thy  question  is  not  my  care, 
I  have  an  errand,  but  not  with  thee.'* 


—Sf.  JhuTs. 


•  •• 


MAN   AND   APES. 


BY   ST.    GEORGE   MIVART,  F.R.S. 


The  too  frequent  injustice  of  popular 
awards  is  a  trite  subject  of  remark.  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  with  a  hardihood  now 
somewhat  difficult  to  realize,  sailed  across 
an  utterly  unknown  ocean  to  the  disco- 
very of  a  New  World  which  nevertheless 
has  not  received  its  appellation  from  him, 
but  from  his  imitator,  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

As  with  the  new  geographical  region  so 
with  the  new  force  *•'  galvanism."  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Galvani,  who  called 
attention  to  it  in  1789;  but  Swammer- 
damm  had  none  the  less  discovered  it 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ear- 
lier. 

*  Again,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  ap- 
plied to  organic  life — the  doctrine,  that  is, 
which  teaches  that  the  various  new  species 
of  animals  and  plants  have  manifested 
themselves  through  a  purely  natural  pro- 
cess of  hereditary  succession — is  widely 
spoken  of  by  the  term  "  Darwinism."  Yet 
this  doctrine  is  far  older  than  Mr.  Darwin, 
and  is  held  by  many  who  deem  that  which 
is  Mify  "  Darwinism"  (namely,  a  belief  in 
the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection) 
to  be  a  crude  and  utterly  untenable  hypo- 
thesis. 

We  find  yet  another  and  parallel  exam- 
ple of  popular  misapprehension  in  the 
opinion  widely  prevalent  respecting  one 
species  of  those  animals — the  apes — 
which  most  nearly  resemble  us  in  bodily 
structure. 

The  species  referred  to  is  the  much- 
talked-of  Gorilla,  and  the  popular  misap- 
prehension concerning  it  is  twofold;  first 
as  to  its  discovery,  and  secondly  as  to  its 
nature. 

The  Gorilla  is  very  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  first  discovered  and  made 
known  to  science  by  M.  de  Chaillu, 
whereas,  in  truth,  it  was  both  discovered 
and  described  years  before  M.  de  Chaillu*s 
name  was  heard  of  in  connexion  with  it. 

It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Savage,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  an 


American  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, procured  enough  anatomical  materi- 
als to  enable  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman  (in 
the  United  States)  to  describe*  important 
parts  of  its  anatomy. 

Other  specimens  were  soon  afterwards 
procured,  and  were  described  in  our  own 
country  by  Professor  Owent  more  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  misconception  as  to  the  discovery 
.of  the  Gorilla,  however,  is  but  a  trifling 
matter;  that  as  to  its  nature  and  rank  is 
of  far  greater  importance. 

The  lively  interest  which  has  been 
awakened  by  recent  assertions  respecting 
what  is  called  "the  descent  of  man," 
manifests  itself  far  and  wide  in  the  daily 
press  —  in  popular  caricatures — on  the 
theatrical  stage,  and  in  the  Houses  of  our 
own  Legislature  as  in  the  French  Assem- 
bly. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  where- 
as a  few  years  ago  the  notion  of  the  brute 
origin  of  man  was  vehemently  and  all  but 
universally  scouted,  the  public  are  now 
carried  by  a  wave  of  sentiment  in  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  direction,  and  there  is 
even  a  widely  diffused  sympathy  with 
notions  which  but  lately  were  found  so 
unpalatable.  77i^n  there  was  not  tolerance 
to  listen  to,  far  less  to  fairly  appredatei 
the  arguments  advanced  by  certain  men 
of  science  in  support  of  their  views.  Mfw 
there  is  as  little  disposition  as  ever  to 
weigh  evidence,  but  the  tendency  is  to 
accept  without  examination  and  without 
criticism  the  statements  of  every  advocate 
of  the  essential  unity  of  man  and  beasts. 

Concomitantly  with  this  change  of  sen- 
timent there  has  also  arisen  a  popular  be- 
lief in  the  serai-humanity  of  the  Gorilla,  or 
at  least  an  impression  that  the  Gorilla 
possesses  a  very  special  and  exceptional 

*  See  "  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,'* 
vol.  iv.  1843-4,  and  vol.  v.  1847. 

t.See  "Pro.  Zool.  Soc"  1851,  and  "  Trans. 
Zool.  Soc*'  vol.  iv.  and  t. 
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affinity  to  man.  This  animal  is  now  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  closely  connected 
with  that  "  missing  link"  which,  as  is 
asserted^  once  bridged  over  the  gulf  sepa- 
rating man  from  the  apes.  The  Gorilla, 
if  not  the  direct  ancestor  of  man,  is  yet- 
generally  thought  to  be  related  with  ex- 
ceptional closeness  to  such  direct  ances- 
tor, and  so  to  constitute  the  one  existing 
and  visible  bond  between  ourselves  and 
the  lower  animals.  Highest  of  apes — 
dose  ally  of  the  Negro — the  Gorilla  is  by 
some  supposed  to  surpass  and  excel  the 
humbler  and  commoner  apes  as  man  sur- 
passes and  excels  the  Gorilla. 

It  is  proposed  here,  putting  aside  all 
prejudice,  to  investigate  by  the  unimpas- 
rioned  process  of  enumerating  and  weigh- 
ing facts  of  structure,  what  is  the  teaching 
of  nature  as  to  the  affinities  of  various 
apes  to  man.  It  is  not,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  touch  directly  upon  the  question 
of  the  ape  origin  of  man  considered  in  the 
totality  of  his  nature,  because  that  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  settled  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  philosopher  and  the  psy- 
chologist. The  anatomist — as  such,,  how- 
ever wide  and  detailed  may  be  his  ac- 
quaintance with  different  animals — is  neces- 
sarily incompetent  to  offer  a  valid  opinion 
as  to  that  question. 

The  matters  to  be  here  investigated  con- 
cern physical  science  only— facts  of  zoology 
and  of  anatomy,  together  with  the  infe- 
rences which  may  be  drawn  from  them 
respecting  man's  bodily  structure.  The 
questions,  then,  which  are  to  occupy  us 
are  the  following:  i.  What  is  the  real 
zoological  position  and  nature  of  the  Go- 
rilla ?  2.  What  are  the  degrees  of  resem- 
blance to  man  which  the  various  kinds  of 
apes  exhibit  ?  3.  What  is  the  bearing  of 
these  facts  upon  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
(or  derivation),  as  applied  to  man's  body, 
including  the  question  as  to  the  direction 
which  the  line  of  genetic  affinity  seems  to 
take  in  passing  from  man  through  the 
apes  to  the  lower  animals  ? 

Whatever  existing  species  is  most  near- 
ly related  to  that  extinct  root-form  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  was 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  man — must  ex- 
hibit a  greater  number  of  structural  cha- 
racters like  those  of  man  than  any  other 
existing  species.  The  ape,  next  in  affinity, 
must  show  the  next  degree  of  resemblance, 
and  so  on. 

If  the  Gorilla  really  possesses  that  ex- 


ceptional affinity  to  man  with  which  it  is 
popularly  credited,  it  must  exhibit  a  cluster 
of  structural  approximations  to  man  such 
as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  animal. 
If,  again,  there  should  be  reason  to  think 
that  any  anatomical  peculiarities  have 
special  hereditary  significance  (either  from 
their  not  being  related  to  habit,  or  from  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  found),  then  such 
peculiarities  should  exist  in  the  Gorilla  if  it 
deserves  the  pre-eminence  so  commonly 
attributed  to  it.    . 

In  order  to  understand  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  (the  Gorilla's  zoological 
position),  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to 
the  classification  of  animals  generally. 

All  the  higher  animals  (from  beasts  to 
fishes)  are  separated  off  from  lower  animals 
(such  as  insects,  worms,  and  shell-fish),  and 
form  by  themselves  a  great  group  (or  sub- 
kingdom)  called  Vertebrata.*  The  Verte- 
brata  are  divided  into  five  classes: — i. 
Mammalia  (beasts).  2.  Aves  (birds). 
3.  Reptilia  (reptiles).  4.  Batrachia 
(frogs  and  efts).     5.  Pisces  (fishes). 

Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  into 
a  number  of  subordinate  groups  termed 
ordrrsy  that  the  class  Mammalia  may  be 
divided  into  about  twelve  of  such  groups. 

These  are  (beginning  with  the  lowest) : 
I.  Monotremata  (Duck-billed  Platypus  and 
Echidna).  2.  Marsupialia  (pouched 
beasts).  3.  Edentata  (sloths,  ant-eaters, 
&C.).  4.  Ungitlata  (hoofed  beasts).  5. 
Proboscidea  (elephants).  6.  Sirenia  (Du- 
gong  and  Manatee).  7  Cctacea  (whales, 
porpoises).  8.  Caniivora  (flesh-eating 
beasts).  9.  Rodentia  (mice,  squirrels,  hares, 
&c.).  10.  Insectivora  (moles,  hedgehogs, 
shrews,  &c.).  11.  Cheiroptera  (^d^s),  12. 
Inmates. 

The  order  Primates  contains  man  (zoo- 
logically considered)  and  all  the  apes  and 
Lemurs;  and  it  is  subdivided  into  two 
great  groups  or  sub-orders.  The  first  of 
these  contains  man  and  the  creatures  most 
like  him  (the  apes),  on  which  account  it 
has  been  called  Anthropoidea,  The  second 
sub-order  contains  the  Lemurs  proper  and 
the  animals  most  like  them,  on  which  ac^ 
count  it  has  been  called  Lemuroideay  the 
creatures  contained  in  it  when  spoken  of 


*  So  called  because  the  animals  contained  in  it 
always  possess  a  spinal  column  or  back>bone, 
which  (except  in  a  few  fishes)  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  separate  bony  pieces,  each  of  which  is 
called  a  vertebra. 
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being  generally  also  tenned  "  Half- Apes  " 
or  "  Lcmuroidsy 

The  animals  contained  in  these  two  sub- 
orders are  exceedingly  different,  respective- 
ly, in  structure,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  anatomical  differences  be- 
tween man  and  the  lowest  apes  are  very 
much  less  than  those  which  distinguish  the 
lowest  apes  from  the  highest  of  the  half- 
apes. 

The  Anthropoidea  may  conveniently  be 
spoken  of  as  man  and  apes,  but  structural- 
ly the  group  is  divisible  into  ihxtQ  families* 
the  first  of  which  (Hominida)  contains  man 
only  (Homo), 

The  apes  may  be  classed  in  two  families 

i I  which,  however,  scarcely  differ  so  much 
rom  each  other  as  do  the  apes,  as  a  whole, 
from  man),  which  are  as  neatly  distinguish- 
ed by  geographical  distribution  as  by  struc- 
tural differences. 

The  first  of  these  two  ape  families  is  term- 
ed Simiada,  and  is  made  up  of  the  apes  of 
the  Old  World.  These  are,  in  fact,  almost 
confined  to  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  Japan  being  the 
northern  limits  of  the  group. 

The  second  ape  family  is  called  Cebida^ 
and  is  exclusively  confined  to  tropical 
America. 

The  Simiada  are  again  subdivided  into 
three  smaller  groups  or  sub-families:  i. 
the  SimiincB ;  2.  SemnopitJucincR ;  and  3, 
Cynopithecinoi.  The  first  of  these  sub- 
families contains  the  Gorilla,  the  Chimpan- 
zee, the  Orang,  and  the  Gibbons— or  long- 
armed  apes.  These  creatures  are  the  apes 
which,  on  the  whole,  are  most  like  man. 
They  are  often  therefore  emphatically 
spoken  of  as  the  **  anthropoid  apes,"  and 
they  are  also  fon  account  of  the  bony 
structure  of  their  chest)  termed  the  "  lati- 
stemal "  or  "  broad-breast-boned  "  apes. 

The  Gorilla  and  the  Chimpanzee  toge- 
ther constitute  the  genus  TYoglodytes.  They 
are  both  inhabitants  of  the  warmest  parts 
of  Western  Africa.  The  Gorilla  is  much 
the  larger  and  more  bulky  animal  of  the 
two,  but  both  kinds  are  vegetarians  as  to 
diet,  and  arboreal  in  habit.  That  the 
Gonlla  in  external  appearance  is  not  pre- 

*  Orders  (or  sub-orders)  are  alwavs  in  zoology 
subdivided  into  smaller  groups,  eacn  of  which  is 
termed  a  family^  and  each  family  is  again  sub- 
divided into  smaller  and  more  subordinate  groups 
termed  genera.  Each  of  these  genera  finally  is 
made  up  of  one,  few,  or  many  tfediSf  as  the  case 
may  be. 


eminently  man-like  may  be  easily  seen, 
and  a  single  visit  to  the  British  Museum 
will  serve  to  convince  any  unprejudiced 
observer  what  a  mere  brute  it  is. 

The  Orang,  which  forms  the  genus 
Simia,  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Bor- 
neo and  Sumatra,  where  it  attains  a  con- 
siderable bulk,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
Gorilla.  Slow,  solitary,  and  peaceful  in 
its  habits,  the  Orang  never  voluntarily 
abandons  the  lowland  forests,  which  supply 
it  at  once  with  shelter  and  with  food. 

The  Gibbons  (or  long-armed  apes)  form 
the  genus  Hylobates^  containing  several 
distinct  species,  the  largest  and  most  inte- 
resting of  which  is  called  the  Siamang. 

In  external  appearance  the  Gibbons 
more  nearly  resemble  the  Orang  than  the 
African  Troglodytes,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  arms,  which  is  even  greater 
than  in  Simia,  They  are,  however,  much 
more  active  in  their  habits,  though  gene- 
rally gende  in  disposition.  The  power  of 
voice  possessed  by  some  kinds  is  remark- 
able. The  Gibbons,  like  the  two  preced- 
ing genera,  have  no  vestige  of  a  taiL 

The  second  sub-family  embraces  a  num- 
ber of  large  long-tailed  species  of  monkeys 
grouped  into  two  genera.  The  first  of 
these,  Semnopithecus — of  which  the  Entd- 
lus  (or  Sacred  Monkey  of  the  Hindoos) 
may  serve  as  an  example — is  entirely  con- 
fined to  Southern  Asia.  The  other  genus, 
Colobus  (remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the 
thumb),  is  as  exclusively  African. 

The  third  sub-family  ( Cynopiihecina) 
contains  three  genera.  The  first  of  these, 
Cercopithecus^  is  made  up  of  smaller,  long- 
tailed  African  monkeys,  some  of  which  are 
very  common  in  our  menageries ;  as  are 
also  species  of  the  second  and  Asiatic 
genus  Macacus,  in  which  the  length  of  the 
tail  is  different  in  different  kinds.  The 
third  genus,  CynocephaluSy  contains  the 
great  and  brutal  Baboons  (such  a»  the 
Mandrill  and  the  Chacma),  which  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  Africa  and  that  part  of 
Asia  which  is  zoologically  African — name- 
ly Arabia. 

The  second  family  of  apes,  the  Cebidm^ 
or  monkeys  of  the  New  World,  need  not 
be  noticed  here  in  much  detail.  Amongst 
them  may  be  noted  the  Spider  Monkeys, 
AUles,  with  long  prehensile  tails,  but  as 
thumbless  as  the  African  kinds  before 
noticed. 

The  commonest  American  monkeys  are 
the  Sapajous  (Cebus)^  which  are  diose  gene* 
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ally  exhibited  for  their  tricks  by  itinerant 
Italians.  They  have  long  tails*  curled  at 
the  end,  but  not  capable  of  grasping  with 
the  power  possessed  by  the  tails  of  the 
Spider  Monkeys. 

The  Howling  Monkeys  (Mycetes)  are 
sluggish  and  apparently  stupid  animals. 
They  have  long  and  very  prehensile  tails ; 
but,  as  their  name  implies,  it  is  their  power 
of  voice  which  particularly  distinguishes 
them. 

Another  group  of  monkeys,  the  Sakis^ 
is  interesting  from  peculiarities  in  the  hairy 
clothing.  The  tail  may  be  long  or  short, 
but  is  never  prehensile.  They  form  the 
genera  Pithecia  and  Brachyurus, 

The  little  Squirrel  Monkey  (Chrysothrix) 
is  a  .singularly  attractive  and  beautiful 
litde  animal.  Two  allied  genera  are  called 
respectively  Callithrix  and  Nyctipithecus, 

The  last  group  of  American  monkeys 
comprises  the  delicate  little  Marmosets,  or 
Ouistitis  (Hapale)^  which  differ  notably 
fix)m  all  the  other  apes,  whether  of  the  Old 
or  New  Worlds ;  so  that  some  authors  have 
proposed  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct family.  Passing  now  to  the  second 
sub-order  of  the  Primates,  ue,  to  the  Le- 
muroids,  or  Half-Apes,  we  find  a  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  much  interest. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  sub-order  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  Island  of  Madagas- 
car, three  genera  only  being  found  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  not  elsewhere,  and 
three  others  in  South-eastern  Asia  only.  In 
fact,  the  Lemuroids  have  a  distribution  on 
the  earth's  surface  similar  to  that  of  the 
woolly-haired  races  of  men. 

All  the  Half- Apes  differ  strikingly  from 
the  apes  in  external  appearance,  but  there 
is  much  difference  betw^een  the  different 
kinds. 

Tlie  typical  Lemuroids,  the  true  Lemurs 
(Lemur),  are  creatures  with  woolly  fur, 
long  tails,  and  pointed,  fox-like  muzzles. 
The  allied  genera,  Hapalenmr,  Cheiroga- 
leuSy  and  Lepilemur,  have  snouts  somewhat 
less  elongated. 

The  genus  Indris  contains  the  largest 
forms  of  the  sub-order.  There  is  a  short- 
tailed  Indri,  and  there  are  long-tailed 
forms.  All  the  Lemuroids  above  noticed 
are  Madagascar  forms. 

There  is  a  curious  group  of  slow-paced, 
tailless,  or  short-lailed  Lemuroids  (NyctUe- 
inme),  which  contains  two  African  and  two 
Asiatic  genera.  The  African  genera  are 
the  Potto  (Ferodicticus),  and  the  Angw^n- 


tibo  (Arctocebus),  The  Asiatic  genera  are 
the  Slender  Lemur  (Loris)  and  the  Slow 
Lemur  (Nycticebus), 

A  singular  and  beautiful  genus,  widely 
distributed  over  the  continent  of  Africa, 
and  containing  many  species,  is  called 
Galago.  They  have  feet  of  very  pecuHar 
construction,  are  very  active  in  their  move- 
ments, and  great  leapers. 

Another  genus  of  Half-Apes  is  so  ex- 
ceptional as  to  form  a  family  by  itself.  It 
is  the  Tarsier  (Tarsius).  These  little  ani- 
mals inhabit  the  Islands  of  Celebes  and 
Borneo,  and  have  a  foot  of  the  Galago 
type,  but  still  more  exaggerated. 

The  last  genus  of  the  sub-order,  which 
also  ranks  as  a  family,  is  the  Aye-Aye 
(Cheiromys),  This  very  remarkable  ani- 
mal was  discovered  by  Sonnerat  in  Mada- 
gascar, in  1780,  and  was  never  again  seen 
till  1844,  when  a  specimen  was  forwarded 
to  Paris.  It  is  now  represented  in  our 
national  collection  by  two  stuffed  speci- 
mens and  by  a  skeleton ;  and  there  is  also 
a  skeleton  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  The  Tarsier  and 
the  Aye-Aye  are  the  two  animals  which 
depart  most  widely  from  the  general  type 
of  organization  prevalent  in  the  order 
Primates. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Gorilla  is  in  the  Afiican  group, 
of  the  latistemal  sub-family,  of  the  Old 
World  ape  family,  of  the  Anthropoid  divi- 
sion of  the  order  Primates.  This  is  the 
answer  to  the  first  of  the  threie  questions 
proposed. 

The  second  and  more  interesting  ques- 
tion now  follows :  "  What  are  the  degrees 
of  resemblance  to  man  which  the  various 
kinds  of  apes  exhibit  ?" 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  what  is 
most  manifest  and  external — the  hair. 

All  the  Apes  and  all  the  Half-Apes 
agree  together,  and  differ  from  man  in 
having  the  body  almost  entirely  clothed 
with  copious  hair,  and  especially  in  never 
having  the  back  naked. 

The  postero-inferior  part  of  the  body  is 
indeed  conspicuously  naked,  and  the  skin 
there  thickened  in  the  Baboons  and  long- 
tailed  monkeys  of  the  Old  World.  But 
the  presence  of  these  naked  species  (tech- 
nically called  ischial*  callosities)  can  hardly 


♦  So  called  because  they  cover  the  lower  part  of 
that  portion  of  the  haunch-bone  which  is  called 
the  ischium* 
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be  an  approximation  to  the  nakedness  of 
man,  since  both  in  Simia  and  in  TVoglO' 
dytes  they  are  wanting,  while  in  Hylobates 
they  are  exceedingly  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  these 
dermal  thickenings  in  the  Orang,  Chim- 
panzee and  Gorilla^  is  no  especial  mark  of 
affinity  to  man,  since  they  are  equally  ab- 
sent in  all  the  American  apes,  and  in  all 
the  Lemuroids. 

One  of  the  most  grotesque  conceptions 
suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin  is  that  of  the 
nakedness  of  man,  and  especially  of  wo- 
man, having  been  produced  by  the  gradual 
extension  over  the  body  (through  the  per- 
sistent choice  of  more  and  more  hairless 
spouses)  of  an  incipient  local  nakedness 
like  that  now  existing  in  certain  apes.* 
No  zoological  facts  known  to  the  author 
afford  the  sUghtest  basis  for  this  bizarre 
hypothesis. 

No  single  ape  or  Lemuroid  has  so  ex- 
clusive and  preponderate  a  development 
of  hair  on  the  head  and  face  as  exists  in 
most  men. 

As  to  the  head,  long  hair  thereon  is  not 
a  character  found  in  the  highest  apes,  but 
rather  in  the  Semnapithed^  and  in  forms 
approaching  the  Baboons. 

As  to  the  face,  a  beard  and  copious 
whiskers  are  not  unknown  amongst  apes. 
The  Male  Orang  has  a  beard,  and  certain 
Cercopitheci  {e.§^.  the  Diana  Monkey) 
have  long  hair  on  the  cheeks  and  chin. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  in  the  highest  apes, 
nor  even  in  the  higher  family,  that  we  find 
a  luxuriance  in  this  respect  like  what  we 
may  often  find  in  man.  We  must  go  for 
such  luxuriance  to  the  New  World  apes 
— to  the  Sakis  which  are  certainly  not  the 
highest  forms  even  of  their  own  family, 
and  which  indeed  show  a  certain  resem- 
blance (e.g.  in  their  teeth)  to  the  Lemu- 
roid sub-order. 

The  opposed  directions  of  the  hair  on 
the  arm  and  forearm  respectively  (the 
apices  converging  to  the  elbow)  is  the 
same  in  most  latistemal  apes  as  in  man. 
Nevertheless,  in  at  least  one  such  ape  {ff. 
agilis)  the  hair  of  the  whole  limb  is  di- 
rected uniformly  towards  the  hand,  as  in 
most  lower  species.  Yet  we  find  it  in 
some  of  the  Cebida  directed  as  in  man. 

Passing  to  the  solid  structures  which 
the  hair  clothes,  we  come  to  one  of  the 

*  See  "  Descent  of  Man/'  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 


most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  hu- 
man body; 

The  whole  of  the  Apes  and  the  whole 
of  the  Half-Apes  agree  together,  and  differ 
from  man  in  having  the  great  toe,  or  (as 
it  is  called  in  anatomy)  the  hallux,  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  able  to  oppose  the  other 
toes  (much  as  our  thumb  can  oppose  the 
fingers),  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the 
other  toes,  and  exclusively  adapted  for 
supporting  the  body  on  the  ground.  The 
prehensile  character  of  the  hallux  is  fully 
maintained  even  in  those  forms  which,  like 
the  baboons,  are  terrestrial  rather  than 
arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  are  quite 
quadrupedal  in  their  mode  of  progression. 

It  was  this  circumstance  that  led  Cuvier 
to  give  to  that  separate  order  in  which  he 
places  man  alone,  the  name  Bimana^ 
while  on  the  order  of  Apes  and  Lemurs 
he  imposed  the  term  Quadrumana. 

The  dispute  as  to  whether  the  latter 
term  is  or  is  not  applicable  to  the  apes 
seems  rather  a  dispute  about  words  than 
about  material  objects. 

If  we  accept,  with  Professor  Owen,  as 
the  definition  of  the  word  "  foot,"  "  an 
extremity  in  which  the  hallux  forms  the 
fulcrum  in  standing  or  walking**  then  man 
alone  has  a  pair  of  feet.  But,  anatomi- 
cally, the  foot  of  apes  agrees  far  more  with 
the  foot  of  man  than  with  his  hand,  and 
similarly  the  ape's  hand  resembles  man's 
hand  and  differs  from  his  foot.  Even  es- 
timated physiologically,  or  according  to 
use,  the  hand  throughout  the  whole  order 
remains  the  prehensile  organ  par  excel- 
lence^ while  the  predominant  function  of 
the  foot,  however  prehensile,  it  be,  is  con- 
stantly locomotive.  Therefore  the  term 
Quadrumana  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since 
anatomically  as  well  as  physiologically 
both  apes  and  man  have  two  hands  and  a 
pair  of  feet* 

The  thumb,  in  anatomy  the  pollex, 
shows  no  similar  uniformity  of  condition. 
In  the  most  man-like  apes  it  is  relatively 
•*nuch  smdler  than  in  man,  and  the  Le- 
murs are  more  man-like  than  the  apes  in 
the  development  of  this  member. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  latistemal  apes  are, 
like  man,  devoid  of  a  tail  A  similar  re- 
semblance is,  however,  presented  by  much 
lower  forms,  as,  eg,^  by  the  ape  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  even  in  the  Slender  Lemur  (Loris,) 

♦See  "  Phil.  Trans."  1867,  p.  362. 
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we  descend  from  man,  when  we  first 
nter  a  tail  at  all,  we  find  it  at  almost 
xinium  of  development  in  the  whole 
for  such  is  its  condition  in  the 
ipHhecince.  Short  tails  exist  in  the 
varied  forms  from  Macacus  to  Arcto- 
' .  but  a  prehensile  tail  is  found  no- 
in  the  oxdti  lyimates,  save  amongst 
nera  of  the  American  continent. 
5  commoner   monkeys,  of  the    Old 

I  ^the  Cyr,opithecin(B)  have  the  cheeks 

arly  distensible,  serving  as  pockets. 

far  as  the  higher  apes  resemble  man 

absence  of  this  condition,  they  share 

semblance  with  all  the  lower  forms 
order,  since  no  cheek-pouches  exist 
CebidcB  or  in  any  of  the  Lemuroidea, 

sing  now  to  internal  anatomy,  it  will 

II  tQ  dwell  with  care  on  the  charac- 
resented  by  the  skeleton.  Without 
2nt  consideration  of  many  details,  it 
€  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  sure 
as  to  the  question  under  considera- 
or  as   to  that  which   is  to  follow. 

•  conclusions,  derived  from  a  few 
:ters  only,  will  be  certain  to  mislead 
my  investigation  of  the  teaching  of 
\  with  respect  to  the  affinities  of  or- 
d  beings. 

\  back-bone  of  man  exhibits  a  beau- 
ligmoid  curvature,  and  is  strongly 
jc  in  front  in  the  lumbar  region. 
it  is  not  in  the  latisternal  apes,  but 
ne  of  the  Baboons,  that  we  meet 
he  nearest  resemblance  to  man  in 
irticular. 

J  lumbar  region  of  the  back -bone 
ts  in  most  apes  certain  bony  promi- 
5,  which  are  rudimentary  in  man. 
iree  highest  genera  resemble  man  in 
spect,  but  the  same  resemblance  is 
in  the  Slender  Lemur  (Loris)  and  in 
f  allied  forms. 

J  sacrum*  of  man  is  also  nearly  as 
resembled  (size  not  being  consi^ 
I  by  that  of  Loris  as  by  those  of  the 
It  apes.  Again,  in  the  angle  which 
)ne  forms  with  the  lumbar  part  of 
ack-bone,  man  is  most  resembled, 

•  the  highest  apes,  but  by  some  Ba- 
.  The  same  may  be  said  respect- 
e  concavity  of  the  anterior  surface 

•  sacrum;  and  of  the  three  highest 
I  it  is  not  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpan- 
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e  ••  sacrum  "  is  the  large  and  solid  piece  of 
kbone  to  which  the  haunch>bones  are  at- 


zee  which  resemble  man  most  nearly,  but 
the  Orang. 

The  hinder  aspect  of  the  back-bone  ex- 
hibits a  number  of  prominences  termed 
spinous  processes.  These,  in  most  apes, 
are  differently  directed  towards  the  two 
ends  of  the  series,  so  that  they  tend  to 
converge  towards  a  single  point  in  the 
back.  They  do  not  do  so  in  man  and  the 
latisternal  apes,  but  neither  do  they  in 
Loris  and  its  allies  [NycticebincB).  In  that 
the  breast-bone,  or  sternum,  is  relatively 
short,  and  composed  but  of  two  bones, 
man  agrees  not  so  much  with  Troglodytes 
and  Simia  as  with  the  Gibbons,  and  in 
the  Siamang  the  sternum  is  even  shorter 
and  broader  relatively  than  in  man. 

The  Orang  exhibits  a  singular  peculia- 
rity in  that  the  breast-bone  long  remains 
made  up  of  ossifications  arranged  in  pairs, 
side  by  side,  successively. 

The  normal  number  of  ribs  in  the  Go- 
rilla and  Chimpanzee  is  thirteen  pairs ;  in 
the  Orang  and  some  Gibbons  it  is  twelve, 
as  in  man. 

In  the  Orang  and  Gibbons  there  are, 
as  in  man,  five  lumbar  vertebrae ;  in  the 
Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  there  are  but 
four,  and  sometimes  only  three. 

The  bones  of  the  neck  (cervical  vertebrae) 
in  man  have  but  short  spinous  processes, 
while  in  the  Orang  and  Gorilla  these  are 
enormously  elongated.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  account  for  this  latter  condition 
by  the  great  weight  of  the  head  and  jaws 
in  these  apes.  The  little  group  NycHce- 
bincBy  however,  presents  us  with  a  parallel 
diversity,  though  the  head  and  jaws  are 
about  equally  developed  in  all  of  them. 
These  spines  are  quite  short  in  Z<?m  and 
Nycticebus^  while  they  are  prodigiously 
long  in  Perodicticus  and  Arctocehis, 

The  skull  of  man  presents  in  the  frontal 
region  an  elevated  and  rounded  contour, 
very  different  from  what  we  find  in  the  apes 
generally,  and  notably  in  the  higher  family 
of  them.  It  is  in  the  American  forms — 
especially  in  Callithrix  and  Pithecia — that 
we  find  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man  in 
this  respect.  It  is  in  the  Gorilla  that 
great  bony  crests  (for  muscular  attach- 
ment), like  those  of  a  carnivorous  animal, 
attain  their  maximum  of  development. 

The  relation  of  the  face  to  the  brain- 
case  is  shovvTi  by  what  is  called  the  cranio- 
facial angle.  This  angle  is  estimated  by 
comparing  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  skull  with  ano- 
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ther  line  drawn  from  the  front  end  of  that 
base  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin  of 
the  upper  jaw.  Stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  difference  existing  between  man  and 
the  Gorilla  as  to  this  angle.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  really  important  charac- 
ter, since  much  difference  exists  with  re- 
gard to  this  character  in  forms  admitted 
by  all  to  be  closely  related,  such  as  the 
two  Baboons  —  the  Mandrill  and  the 
Chacma. 

There  Ls  one  small  cranial  character, 
however,  in  which  the  Gorilla  approaches 
man  more  nearly  than  does  any  other 
Primate.  This  is  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain ridge  (termed  ragwai)  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  bone  which  encloses  the 
internal  ear.  Another  process  of  the  same 
bone  (called  styloid)  is,  however,  developed 
more  in  accordance  with  man  in  one  of 
the  Baboons  than  in  any  other  Primate, 
while  of  the  latistemal  apes  it  is  not  the 
Gorilla,  but  the  Orang,  which  in  this  mat- 
ter is  the  most  human. 

The  Gibbons  are  more  human  than  the 
Orang,  Chimpanzee,  or  Gorilla,  as  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  brain-case  of  the 
skull  over  the  bony  face.  But  the  smaller 
American  monkeys  exceed  the  Gibbons  in 
this  respect,  while  the  Squirrel  Monkey 
exceeds  even  man  himself. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  human  skull  is 
the  prominence  of  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  lower  jaw  in  front ;  />.  the  presence  of 
a  "chin."  The  feature  is  quite  wanting 
in  the  Gorilla,  as  also  in  the  Orang  and 
Chimpanzee.  A  more  or  less  developed 
"  chin,"  however,  exists  in  the  Siamang, 
although  no  other  species  of  Gibbons,  and 
indeed  no  other  ape  or  Lemuroid,  shows 
us  a  similar  condition. 

Another  marked  character  of  man's 
skull  is  the  projection  and  transverse  con- 
vexity of  the  bones  of  the  nose.  This 
convexity  is  quite  absent  in  the  Chimpan- 
zee and  in  most  Gibbons.  In  the  Orang 
these  bones  ai;^  exceedingly  small  and  flat, 
often  even  uniting  into  one  bone,  or  with 
the  adjoining  jawbones,  if  indeed  they  are 
not  altogether  absent. 

In  the  Gorilla,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  slightly  convex  transversely  at  their 
upper  part,  so  that  here  we  seem  to  have 
evidence  of  the  predominant  affinity  of 
the  Gorilla  to  man.  Further  examination, 
however,  shows  that  this  character  can 
have  no  such  meaning,  since  a  still  more 
decided  convexity  is  found  to  exist  in 


some  Stmnopithmy  and  even  in  the  lowest 
Baboons.  Moreover,  in  these  Baboons 
the  nasal  bones  only  become  convex 
towards  maturity,  being  at  first  flat  This 
character  therefore  can  hardly  have  been 
at  one  time  a  general  one,  now  preserved 
only  in  a  few  scattered  forms. 

The  relative  length  of  the  ann  and 
hand,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
spine,  is  very  different  in  all  the  latisternal 
apes  from  what  exists  in  man.  In  this 
respect  the  Gorilla  is  less  like  man  than 
the  Chimpanzee,  though  both  are  less 
unlike  him  than  are  the  Orang  and  Gib- 
bons. In  the  Gibbons  the  arm  and  hand 
attain  about  twice  the  relative  length  at- 
tained in  us. 

The  analogous  proportions  of  the  \tg 
and  foot  show  a  nc;u:  agreement  betweoi 
the  Orang  and  man.  While  the  Gibbons 
and  Spider  Monkeys  have  relatively  longer 
legs  than  we  have,  the  Gorilla  and  Chim- 
panzee have  much  shorter  ones.  If  the 
foot  be  excluded  from  the  calculation, 
then  the  Orang  differs  the  most  from  man, 
while  the  Gibbons  exhibit  a  remarkable 
conformity  to  him. 

In  shape  the  blade-bone  of  the  Gorilla 
is  singularly  like  that  of  man,  but  that  of 
its  congener  the  Chimpanzee  differs  more 
from  man  than  does  that  of  the  Orang. 

The  collar-bone,  in  both  the  Chimpan- 
zee and  Gorilla,  is  much  shorter  when 
compared  with  the  blade-bone  than  it  is  in 
man.  In  the  Gibbons,  however,  it  is  still 
larger  than  in  him ;  while  in  the  Orang  its 
relative  length  is  much  as  in  man. 

Both  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  ihume' 
rus)  and  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  [nu&is 
and  u/na)  in  the  Chimpanzee,  when  com- 
pared in  length  with  the  spine,  more  re- 
semble the  same  bones  in  man  than  do 
those  of  any  other  latisternal  ape.  In  the 
length  of  the  hand,  so  estimated,  the  Go- 
rilla is  the  most  human,  and  it  is  so  in  the 
relative  length  of  the  fore-arm  bones  to  the 
humerus. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  as  to  a  cer- 
tain perforation  {supra  condyloid  forameti) 
which  has  been  found  in  a  certain  number 
of  ancient  human  skeletons.  Some  have 
supposed  this  circumstance  to  indicate  a 
transition  in  human  structure  from  that  of 
the  higher  apes.  In  fact,  however,  it  is 
not  in  the  Gorilla,  not  in  any  of  the  lati- 
sternal apes,  not  even  in  any  of  the  apes  of 
the  Old  World,  that  we  find  such  a  per- 
foration developed.    Such  a  condition  is 
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not  met  with  till  we  descend  to  the  lower 
CeHdct  (from  Cebus  downwards),  though 
with  the  exception  of  Arctocebus  it  is  con- 
stant in  the  Half-Apes. 

The  little  bones  of  the  wrist  are  in  man 
only  eight  in  number,  while  in  almost  all 
the  other  Primates  there  are  nine  of  such 
ossicles.  In  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee 
there  are  but  eight,  while  the  Orang  and 
Gibbons  have,  like  the  other  monkeys, 
nine.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  amongst 
the  Lemuroidea  there  is  a  genus  {Indris) 
which  agrees  with  Homo  and  Troglodytes 
in  having  but  eight  bones  to  the  wrist. 
One  of  these  wrist-bones  (the  pisiforme)  is 
much  smaller  relatively  in  man  and  in  the 
Orang  than  in  almost  any  other  species  of 
the  order.  Strange  to  say,  however,  we 
find  in  the  little  slender  Lemur  (Loris)  an 
approximation  in  this  respect  to  man  much 
beyond  that  exhibited  by  the  Gorilla. 

The  thumb,  as  to  its  relative  length,  tak- 
ing again  the  back-bone  as  our  standard 
of  comparison,  is  in  the  Gorilla  more  like 
that  of  man  than  is  the  thumb  of  any  other 
of  the  Simiina,  But  the  same  degree  of 
resemblance  to  man  exists  in  many  lower 
forms;  and  in  the  short-tailed  Indris  the 
proportion  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  our- 
selves. 

The  very  same  remarks  may  be  applied 
to  the  index  finger  also. 

The  proportion  borne  by  the  thumb  to 
the  longest  finger  of  the  hand  in  the  Go- 
rilla is  slightly  more  human  than  what  we 
find  in  any  other  latistemal  apes.  Never- 
theless the  difference  between  these  apes 
is  trifling,  and  all  differ  greatly  from  man 
in  this  proportion;  while  in  the  Slender 
Lemur,  and  in  the  Marmoset,  the  propor- 
tion is  nearly  as  it  is  in  us,  although  in  the 
Marmoset  the  thumb  is  not,  as  in  us,  oppo- 
sable. 

The  pelvis,  consisting  of  the  two  haunch- 
t>ones  and  sacrum,  is  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic parts  of  the  human  skeleton, 
closely  connected  as  is  its  shape  with  the 
upright  posture  of  man's  body. 

In  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  compared 
with  the  extreme  length  of  each  haunch- 
bone,  man  greatly  exceeds  every  other 
Primate;  he  is  most  nearly  approached, 
however,  in  this  respect,  not  by  the  Go- 
rilla, but  by  some  of  the  Gibbons. 

In  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  compared 
with  its  extent  from  before  backwards,  man 
is  more  nearly  reached  by  some  Baboons 
than  by  any  latistemal  ape. 

New  Series,— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  6  • 


The  haunch-bone  {os  innominatuni)  is 
made  up  of  three  bones — i,  the  ilium;  2, 
iht pubis;  and  3,  the  ischium — which  have 
coalesced  into  one  mass. 

In  the  length  of  the  whole  mass,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  spine,  the  Gorilla, 
Chimpanzee,  and  Orang,  are  considerably 
less  human  than  are  the  Gibbons.  In  the 
relative  length  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
however,  the  Orang  takes  precedence. 

Each  ischium  ends  below  in  what  is 
called  its  "  tuberosity,"  on  which  the  body 
is  supported  when  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Above  this  tuberosity  is  a  prominence 
called  the  "  spine  of  the  ischium." 

The  shortness  of  the  ischia,  the  small- 
ness  and  the  non-eversion  of  the  tuberosi- 
ties, and  the  prolongation  of  the  latter 
upwards  nearly  to  the  spines  of  the  ischia, 
are  four  characters  almost  peculiar  to 
man.  He  is  most  nearly  approached  in 
these  points,  not  by  the  Gorilla,  nor  by 
any  of  the  Simiirue,  but  by  the  Slender 
Lemur  {Loris). 

The  development  of  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  is  much  more  human  in  the  Orang 
than  either  in  the  Chimpanzee  or  Gorilla. 

The  length  of  the  thigh  bone  {femur) 
compared  with  that  of  the  back-bone,  is 
greater  in  man  than  in  any  latistemal  ape. 
He  is  most  nearly  approached  in  this 
respect  by  the  Spider  Monkeys  {Ateles\ 
while  in  the  Gibbons  it  is  even  longer 
than  in  man. 

Comparing  the  length  of  the  thigh-bone 
with  that  of  the  haunch-bone,  we  find  the 
short-tailed  Indris  to  be  the  most  human, 
while  Hylobates  is  more  so  than  are  the 
higher  genera  of  Simiina, 

In  man  the  relative  length  of  the  thigh- 
bone to  the  humerus  is  enormously  greater 
than  in  the  latistemal  ape.  The  Lemurs • 
approach  us  most  nearly  in  this  proportion,, 
while,  as  regards  the  slenderness  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  Gibbons  agree  with  us  much 
more  than  do  the  thick  thigh-boned  Orang,, 
Chimpanzee,  and  Gorilla. 

The  *'  neck"  of  the  thigh-bone  is  especial- 
ly long  and  well  defined  in  man  and  in  the 
latistemal  apes,  but  the  Gorilla  in  tliis  re- 
spect is  the  least  human  of  the  latter. 

The  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone  of  man 
is  distinguished  by  the  much  greater  pro- 
jection downwards  of  its  inner  part  (inner 
condyle).  It  is  not,  however,  the  SimiimBy, 
but  the  Spider  Monkeys,  and  some  Ba- 
boons, which  in  this  character  present  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  ourselves. 
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The  length  of  the  shin-bone  compared 
with  that  of  the  back-bone,  is  greater  in 
man  than  in  any  of  the  Old  World  apes, 
except  the  Gibbons,  in  which  its  relative 
length  is  even  a  little  greater  than  in  man. 
Some  of  the  Spider  Monkeys  resemble  him 
in  this,  more  than  do  any  other  Primates. 

The  length  of  the  shin-bone  compared 
with  that  of  the  thigh-bone  is  much  the 
same  in  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  as  in 
man.  In  the  Gibbons  it  is  rather  longer, 
relatively,  and  in  the  Orang  considerably 
longer.  In  the  Slow  Lemur,  however,  the 
proportion  is  almost  as  human  as  in  the 
Gorilla. 

When  the  length  of  the  entire  foot  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  back-bone,  the 
Orang  appears  at  much  disadvantage  (as 
to  resemblance  to  man)  in  comparison  with 
all  the  other  latistemal  apes ;  the  baboons 
however,  excel  the  last-tiamed  animals  in 
this  respect. 

When  the  length  of  the  foot  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  entire  leg  without  it,  the 
Gibbons  arc  seen  to  take  precedence  (2ls 
to  human  likeness)  not  only  of  all  tne 
other  latistemal  apes,  but  of  all  other  Pri- 
mates whatever,  except  the  NycticebincB, 

If  the  length  of  the  foot  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  shin-bone,  the  Gibbons 
come  absolutely  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
whole  order,  while  the  Orang  is  seen  to  be, 
in  this  respect,  the  most  inhuman  of  all 
Primates.  The  proportion  as  to  length 
borne  by  the  foot  to  the  hand  is  more  hu- 
man in  the  short-tailed  Indris  than  in  any 
other  Primate;  while,  of  the  latistemal 
apes,  the  Gibbons  are  the  least  human, 
and  the  Orang  the  most  so ;  the  last  named, 
however,  not  being  nearly  so  human  as  is 
the  short-tailed  Indris. 

In  man  the  ankle-bones  form  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  entire  foot  than  in  any 
other  Primates  except  the  Galagos.  In 
this  point  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  are 
considerably  more  human  than  are  the 
Gibbons  and  Orang.  In  the  man-like 
slendemess  of  the  ankle,  however,  some 
Gibbons  much  more  approximate  to  man 
than  do  the  other  latistemal  apes. 

In  the  relative  length  of  the  great  toe 
(hallux)  y  compared  with  that  of  the  back- 
bone, man  is  very  closely  approximated  by 
the  Gorilla,  while  the  Orang  falls  off  great- 
ly. In  this  pre-eminence,  however,  the 
Gorilla  is  about  equalled  by  some  of  the 
Sakis  of  America. 

In  the  proportional  length  of  the  long- 


est toe  to  the  back-bone,  Man  is  most 
nearly  approached  by  the  Gorilla  and 
Chimpanzee  amongst  the  latistemal  apes. 
He  is,  however,  much  more  nearly  approach- 
ed by  the  Lemurs.  In  man  the  great 
toe  much- more  nearly  equals  the  longest 
toe  in  length  than  in  any  other  Primate. 
The  Chimpanzee  is  the  most  human  in 
this  matter,  but  the  short-tailed  Indris  is 
almost  as  much  so,  and  excels  the  Gorilla 
and  all  other  latistemal  apes.  The  great 
toe  of  the  Orang  differs  from  that  of 
every  other  Primate  in  that  the  terminal 
joint  is  often  absent. 

In  the  proportion  home  in  length  by  the 
great  toe  to  the  entire  foot,  man  it  most 
closely  resembled  by  the  Gibbons  and 
Chimpanzee,  while  the  Orang  is  the  least 
human  of  all  Primates.  In  the  dimiDn- 
tive  development  of  the  hallux,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pollex,  the  Orang  is  even 
more  exceptional,  though  an  approxima- 
tion to  this  is  found  in  the  lowest  of  apes — 
the  Marmosets.  In  the  proportion  borne 
by  the  hallux  to  the  pollex,  roan  and  the 
Gorilla  agree ;  then  comes  the  Chimpan- 
zee ;  then  the  Gibbons,  and  last  of  all  the 
Orang.  The  little  Squirrel  Monkey,  how- 
ever, is  almost  as  human  as  the  Gorilla  in 
this  proportion. 

Such  are  the  main  affinities  towards 
man's  structure  exhibited  by  the  different 
kinds  of  the  higher  apes  as  regards  the 
skeleton.  They  show  that  the  various  spe- 
cies approximate  to  man  not  only  in  difie- 
rent  degrees,  but  also  in  different  modes. 
The  Orang  certainly  diverges  more,  as  re- 
gards the  skeleton,  from  man,  than  does 
any  other  latistemal  ape. 

Thus  it  has  the  shortest  leg,  compared 
with  the  arm,  of  all  Primates  (hand  and 
foot  not  being  counted),  while  man  has 
the  longest.  It  has  the  absolutely  longest 
hand,  and  the  shortest  thumb  as  compared 
with  the  forefinger ;  and  it  has  the  short- 
est thigh-bone,  compared  with  the  upper 
arm-bone,  of  all  Primates.  The  pit  for 
the  ligamentum  teres*  is  almost  constantly 
absent,  while  in  man.  Gibbons,  and  the 
Chimpanzee,  it  is  constantly  present.  The 
Gorilla  alone  sometimes  shares  with  the 
Orang  the  condition  of  having  no  such  pit 

The  Orang  has  tlie  shortest  shin-bone, 

*  This  is  a  ligament  which  holds  the  thigh-bone 
in  its  place,  passing  as  it  does,  like  a  round  cord, 
from  the  head  of  the  thi?h-bone  to  the  inside  of 
the  socket  of  the  haunch-bone,  into  which  the 
thigh-bone  fits. 
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compared  with  the  upper  arm-bone,  and 
the  longest  foot  compared  with  the  leg,  in 
the  whole  order.  It  has  the  relatively 
ibortest  and  most  imperfect  hallux  of  any 
Primate,  while  in  no  other  Ape  or  Half- 
Ape  does  the  length  of  the  second  toe  so 
closely  approach  that  of  the  forefinger  of 
the  same  individual. 

Estimated  by  the  skeleton  only,  the 
Orang  cannot  be  said  to  approximate  to 
man  in  any  supreme  degree,  although,  as 
may  be  remembered,  several  points  have 
been  mentioned  in  which  it  is  more  hunmn 
than  in  p,ny  other  latisternal  ape. 

The  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  have  been 
seen  to  show  many  approximations  to  man 
as  regards  the  skeleton.  In  some  respects 
one  species  has  been  found  to  be  the  more 
man-like;  in  other  points  the  other  species 
has  been  so  found. 

We  have  found  that  the  Gibbons,  one 
or  other  of  them,  exhibit  various  skeletal 
characters  more  human  than  those  pre- 
sented by  any  other  members  of  the  order. 


Finally,  we  have  seen  that  even  some  of 
the  Half-Apes  present  most  remarkable 
resemblances  to  man.  The  teaching,  then, 
of  the  skeleton,  as  also  of  the  other  part 
we  have  as  yet  reviewed,  seems  to  be  that 
resemblance  to  man  is  shared  in  different 
and  not  very  unequal  degrees  by  divers 
species  of  the  order,  rather  than  that  any 
one  kind  is  plainly  and  unquestionably 
much  more  human  than  any  of  the  others. 
Affinities  seem  rather  to  radiate  from 
man  in  various  directions  than  to  follow 
one  special  route.  At  present,  however, 
the  facts  presented  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expression  of  a  confident  judg- 
ment. In  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  judg- 
ment it  will  be  necessary  to  survey  the 
other  organs  of  the  body  ;  and  then,  sum- 
marizing the  results,  we  shall  have  material 
sufficient  to  examine  the  third  question 
proposed,  namely,  the  bearing  of  the  facts 
upon  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to 
man. — Fopular  ScUnce  Review, 
(To  be  cpntinued.) 
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In  Ireland,  as  in  most  other  countries 
where  folk-lore  is  or  has  been  abundant 
and  popular,  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
goblins  will  be  observed  to  suit  more  than 
one  mood  and  disposition  of  those  who 
put  faith  in  supernatural  manifestations. 
The  horrific  mythology,  for  instance,  is 
powerfully  embodied  in  the  Celtic  legends 
of  serpents  dwelling  in  mountain  lakes,  in 
the  stories  of  the  Phooka,  a  kind  of  cen- 
taur-demon, or  Hibernian  dragon ;  while 
to  the  same  division  might  be  allotted  the 
whole  of  the  charnel-house  tales,  inclu- 
ding death-coaches,  apparitions,  brown 
men  (vampires  or  ghouls)  and  spectres 
who  present  themselves  to  the  living  in 
order  to  unburden  their  ghostly  conscien- 
ces by  the  confession  of  crimes  committed 
in  the  flesh.  But  Ireland  has,  besides,  a 
curious  comic  pantheism,  if  such  a  phrase 
may  be  permitted.  To  this  order  belongs 
the  wonderful  talking  eagle,  who  carried 
the  famous  0*Rourke  to  the  moon  and 
back  again,  and  the  vast  family  of  the 
elves  who  spent  so  much  of  their  time  in 
playing  Robin  Goodfellow  tricks  with  be- 
lated peasants.  The  freaks  of  gnomes 
and  pixies  are  to  be  found  almost  literally 
repeated  in  the  tales  told  at  Munster  and 
Connaught  firesides,  so  that  an  inquirer 


into  subjects  of  the  Jcind  is  almost  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  fairies  like  the  gipsies 
have  a  common  origin.  The  sports, 
pranks,  and  revels  which  took  place  in  the 
realms  of  Titania  and  Oberon,  with  the 
appropriate  incantations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  thorny  hedgehogs  and  long-legged 
spinners,  are  described  to  us  over  again  in 
the  narratives  of  how  court  was  kept  by 
the  elfin  monarch  Don  Fiema,  or  in  simi- 
ar  tales  of  high  festi\ral  in  the  subterra- 
nean place  of  Queen  Meav,  who,  indeed, 
by  some  commentators,  is  said  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Queen  Mab.  Now  Don  Fiema 
hails  from  a  rural  parish  in  the  county 
Cork,  and  Queen  Meav  or  Meabh  belongs 
to  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  Of  course 
the  peasantry  are  unable  to  dress  or  equip 
their  fairies  as  completely  as  the  poet 
could,  but  they  can  give  the  note  or  sug- 
gestion which  ends  in  the  bee  being  rob- 
bed for  the  taper  which  is  to  be  lit  at  the 
eyes  of  the  glowworm,  and  in  the  painted 
wings  of  the  butterfly  being  converted 
into  a  fan  to  keep  off  the  moon-rays.  In 
its  way,  what  can  be  prettier  than  the 
common  folk-lore  belief  that  the  top  of  the 
mushroom  serves  for  a  fairy  banquet  table, 
and  that  you  can  tell  in  the  morning 
where  the  elves  have. been  overnight,  by 
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looking  at  the  heads  of  the  daisies  ?  The 
flowers  round  which  the  good  people  have 
assembled  are  observed  to  be  asleep  and 
shut  up  in  the  noontide,  having  been 
obliged,  contrary  to  their  sober  custom,  to 
keep  their  golden  eyes  open  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  circumstance  of  the  elves  abduct- 
ing the  children  of  mortals — especially  in- 
fants who  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
rite  of  baptism — is  an  ordinary  incident  of 
Irish  fairy-lore.  Sometimes  the  little  boy 
or  little  girl  is  kidnapped  bodily  into  elf- 
land  ;  sometimes  the  child,  while  appa- 
rently dead  in  the  cradle,  is  believed  to  be 
in  spirit  the  prisoner,  thrall,  or  toy  of  a 
goblin  community.  In  Wales  the  kidnap- 
ping superstition  prevails.  When  a  child  is 
removed  by  the  fairies,  a  squalling  eldritch 
is  occasionally  put  in  its  place ;  and  in  times 
past,  this  supposed  monster  was  made  to 
undergo  a  series  of  tests  to  ascertain  its 
origin  of  a  more  crucial  than  graceful  or 
poetical  description.  .  Irish  poets,  however, 
have  turned  to  excellent  account  the  pa- 
thetic aspect  of  this  myth.  Edward  Walsh, 
one  of  the  native  bards,  in  a  ballad  tells 
how  a  girl  had  been  led  into  a  fairy  fort, 
where  she  saw  her  little  brother,  who  had 
died  recently,  lying  in  a  gorgeous  cradle 
rocked  by  a  fairy  woman  : — 

**  Sweet  babe !  a  golden  cradle  holds  thee, 
And  soft  the  snow-white  fleece  enfolds  thee  ! 
When  mothers  languish  broken-hearted, 
When  young  wives  are  from  husbands  parted. 
Ah!  little  think  the  mourners  lonely. 
They  weep  some  time-worn  fairy  only. 
Shuheen  sho  !  lulo  Ip !'' 

Not  only  children,  but  grown  people 
have  been  often  carried  or  inveigled  into 
fairy  land.  The  story  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  has  its 
Irish  prototype  with  almost  identical  fea- 
tures. One  version  of  this  legend  tells 
how  a  hunter  followed  a  milk-white  doe 
until  both  his  comrades  and  his  dogs  had 
deserted  him.  After  a  weary  chase  the 
knight — for  of  course  the  adventurer  was 
a  .knight — pursues  the  doe  single-handed, 
until  the  creature  vanishes  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  a  haunted  spring.  Round  this 
spot  the  poet  informs  us  purple  heathbells 
were  blooming,  and  as  their  fragrance  and 
a  feeling  of  fatigue  tempted  our  knight  to 
repose,  he  saw  a  fair  lady  in  white  ap- 
proach him  with  a  jewelled  cup  in  her 
hand,  in  which  she  gaily  pledged  him  by 
name.     The  hunter  could  do  nothing  less 


than  propose  for  this  lovely  apparition  on 
the  spot,  whereupon  the  damsel  stoops 
over  the  fountain  from  which  she  draws  a 
ring,  and  she  and  the  knight  then  go  hand 
in  hand  over  the  hills  and  far  away,  or 
into  the  hills,  to  follow  the  text  here  para- 
phrased : — 

And  legends  tell  he  now  doth  dwell 
Within  the  hills  so  green. 
But  still  the  milk-white  doe  appears 
And  wakes  the  peasant's  evenmg  feacs. 
While  distant  bugles  faintly  ring 
Around  the  lonely  haunted  spring. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Thomas'  the 
Rhymer  was  accosted  by  the  queen  of 
fair  elf-land,  who,  after  being  kissed  on 
the  lips,  raised  Thomas  to  a  seat  on  her 
steed,  telling  him  to  keep  a  guard  upon 
his  tongue  in  the  place  he  was  going  to, 
otherwise  he  would  never  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  the  common  world.  The  condi- 
tion imposed  on  mortals  who  were  ab- 
ducted into  fairy  land  in  Ireland,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  chance  of  ultimate- 
ly escaping  from  bondage  was,  that  they 
should  touch  no  food,  observe  a  rigid  fast 
while  they  were  with  the  good  people. 
The  most  exquisite  meats  and  dishes  of 
all  sorts  were  laid  out  to  tempt  them  from 
this  resolve ;  but  the  consequence  of  the 
slightest  indulgence  of  appetite  was  under- 
stood to  be  imprisonment  forever  with  the 
fairies.  A  great  many  illustrations  of  this 
rule  are  given  in  connection  with  a  very 
curious  West  of  Ireland  superstition.  Some 
of  the  Irish  elves  at  least  would  appear  to 
be  not  only  bom  like  poor  mortals,  but  to 
so  far  further  partake  of  the  weakness  of 
humanity,  as  to  require  nursing  at  the 
breast  in  fairy  babyhood.  But  the  elfin 
matrons  either  shirked  or  disliked  their 
duties  to  the  infants  ;  and  so  when  Queen 
Meav  or  other  fairy  sovereigns  required 
wet-nurses  for  their  children,  they  sought 
for  them  amongst  the  ordinary  midwives 
of  the  neighborhood.  A  story  is  told  of 
one  Mary  Rourke,  who  apparently  died  in 
childbirth,  but  who,  in  truth,  had  been 
carried  off  to  the  court  of  Fin  Varra,  the 
fairy  king,  to  suckle  an  eldritch.  This 
court  was  held  in  a  grand  castle,  and  one 
day  Fin  Var  or  Varra  informed  Mary  that 
he  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  province 
of  Ulster.  All  the  company  were  formed 
into  a  cavalcade,  and,  including  Mary 
Rourke,  were  mounted  on  beautiful  winged 
coursers.  They  passed  over  Loch  Dan 
and  the  hills  of  Moumi,  having  set  out  at 
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cockcrow;  at  length  they  arrived  at  a 
place  called  Knocknafeadalah,  where  the 
widow  Hughes  lived  with  her  good  son 
Thady.  It  was  Hallow  eve  night,  and 
Thady  was  standing  outside  his  house, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  the  stars  hidden  by 
a  singular-looking  cloud,  and  heard  a  noise 
as  of  the  trampling  of  horses.  This,  in 
feet,  was  the  court  of  Fin  Varra  en  route 
for  Ulster.  Thady,  who  was  so  far  learned 
in  folk-lore  as  to  know  that  if  the  fairies 
have  a  Christian  imprisoned  amongst  them 
they  are  obliged  to  release  their  captive 
on  some  one  throwing  a  handful  of  gravel, 
in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  into 
the  airy  procession,  as  the  whirlwind  swept 
by  him,  performed  this  ceremony,  when 
down  tumbled  at  his  feet  Mary  Rourke 
herself.  Mary  was  conveyed  tenderly  to 
the  cabin  of  the  widow  Hughes,  and  Thady 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  in  due  time  mar- 
ried her.  She  had,  it  seems,  forgotten  that 
her  husband  was  still  living ;  and,  indeed,. 
she  stated  she  had  lost  her  memory  for 
everything  which  had  occurred  previous 
to  her  abduction  by  the  fairies.  She  was 
recognised,  however,  by  a  pedlar,  who  in- 
formed her  first  husband  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  people  said  it  subsequently 
*•  took  six  clergy  and  a  bishop  to  say  whose 
wife  she  was." 

The  favorite  time  for  seeing  the  elves 
is  in  midsummer,  between  lights,  or  later, 
or  when  the  harvest  moon  is  at  its  full 
In  haunted  spots  the  hour  of  gloaming 
comes  over  meadows  of  grey  mist  threaded 
with  rivers  of  fading  saffron,  a  lingering 
flush  in  the  sky,  and  a  star  shining  over 
the  plumes  of  a  grove  of  fir-trees.  Here 
is  the  path  or  the  old  castle  of  which  the 
good  people  have  taken  possession.  The 
ground  is  carefully  shunned  by  the  belated 
or  wandering  rustic.  It  may  happen,  how- 
ever, that  the  area  of  enchantment  is  limited 
to  a  well  or  a  thorn-tree,  as  in  Ferguson's 
exquisite  ballad.  The  poet  relates  how 
Anna  Grace,  and  her  three  maiden  com- 
panions, start  off  of  an  evening  to  dance  a 
reel  round  the  "  fairy  thorn  on  the  steep." 
Merrily  and  blithely  the  lasses  glance 

**  through  the  glimmer  of  the  auiet  eve, 
Awav  in  milky  wavings  of  neck  and  anlcle  bare, 
The  heavy-sliding  stream  in  its  sleepy  song  they 

leave, 
And  the  crags  in  the  ghostly  air.'* 

But  no  sooner  do  they  arrive  near  the 
hawthorn  than  they  breathe  and  succumb 
to  the  atmosphere  of  enchantment : — 


"  But  solemn  is  the  silence  of  the  silvery  haze 
That  drinks  away  their  voices  in  endless  re- 
pose. 

•  •••••  • 

And  sinking  one  by  one,  like  larknotes  m  the 

sky, 
When  the  falcon's  shadow  saileth  across  the 

open  shaw, 
Are  husned  the  maidens'  voices,  as  cowering 

down  they  lie 
In  the  flutter  of  their  sudden  awe. 

•  •••••  • 

They  hear   the    silky  footsteps  of  the   silent 

fairy  crowd, 
Like  a  river  in  the  air  gliding  round." 

And,  gradually,  as  they  lie  in  the  half- 
swoon  and  half-trance,  Anna  Grace  is 
drawn  away  from  them,  and  they  dare  not 
look  to  see  the  hands  laid  upon  her,  and 
Anna  is  never  again  seen  in  the  land  of  the 
Hving. 

All  the  accounts  that  come  to  us  testify 
to  the  wonderful  effects  of  fairy  music. 
In  the  vulgar  legends,  indeed,  the  cluri- 
cauns  are  represented  as  playing  upon  the 
bagpipes  such  planxties  and  jigs  as  might 
be  heard  at  the  cross-roads  at  a  wedding 
or  a  christening,  but  we  have  also  stories 
of  harp  tunes  and  melodies  so  solemn  and 
absorbing  that  the  soul  has  been  made  to 
lose  the  measure  of  time  by  them,  and, 
when  the  awakening  comes,  years  of  the 
world  have  passed  over  the  head  of  the 
listener  unfelt  and  unobserved.  It  was  a 
belief  also  that  some  of  the  ancient  min- 
strels were  in  possession  of  fairy  instru- 
ments, that  they  had  been  presented  by 
elfin-potentates  with  the  harps  which  so 
ravished  the  senses  of  the  knights  and 
dames  for  whom  they  performed.  A  har- 
per was  at  any  time  liable  to  be  carried 
off  in  a  friendly  way  to  a  fairy  revel,  and 
pipers  and  fiddlers  have  been  constantly 
secured  in  order  to  assist  in  the  jovialities 
of  the  good  people.  The  elves,  however, 
have  also  their  own  musicians  and  orches- 
tra. When  the  key  bugle,  at  the  Gap  of 
Dunlow,  challenges  the  litde  folk,  you 
shall  hear  their  brave,  fluttering  response 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  grim  moun- 
tains, the  sharp,  single  reply,  the  pause  of 
an  instant  followed  by  chord  swelling  after 
chord,  rising  and  sinking  and  then  flicker- 
ing like  a  dying  flame  to  faint  away  finally 
in  the  hills  as  if  the  musicians  of  Queen 
Meav  had  slowly  closed  the  doors  of  the 
palace  at  which  they  were  posted. 

May  mornings,  before  the  dew  is  off  the 
grass,  and  when  the  lark  is  in  full  song, 
are  supposed  to  be  likely  occasions  for 
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meeting  with  certain  of  the  good  people. 
Some  of  them  are  early  risers  and  evident- 
ly not  subject  to  the  law  by  which  uncan- 
ny things  are  supposed  to  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  cock  begins  to  crow.  Shep- 
herds and  herdsmen  have  at  times  been 
startled,  when  counting  the  kine  or  sheep, 
to  discover  that  additions  have  been  made 
to  their  stock  during  the  night.  The  illu- 
sion only  lasts  a  few  minutes,  for  the  fairy 
cows  or  fairy  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be, 
soon  seem  to  separate  from  the  others  and 
melt  gradually  into  thin  air  or  slide  off  into 
meres  or  lakes  which  o{)en  to  receive  the 
phantom  cattle.  Once  it  happened  that 
"  a  strong"  farmer  of  the  Golden  Vale, 
walking  his  fields  of  a  May  morning  at  sun- 
rise, saw  five  strange  cows,  small  and  dun- 
colored,  in  a  meadow,  and  watching 
them  and  singing  to  them  was  a  lady  in  a 
white  gown  and  a  golden  belt,  and  a  long 
staff  in  her  hand.  As  soon  as  she  perceiv- 
ed the  farmer  approaching  she  attempted  to 
drive  her  cows  into  a  loch  at  the  end  of 
the  meadow,  but  our  friend  was  too  quick 
for  her,  and  got  between  her  and  her 
charge.  Whereupon  she  threatened  him 
by  a  gesture,  and  the  loch  rippled  and 
opened  and  she  sank  into  it,  but  the  cows 
remained  quietly  enough  on  the  bank. 
The  farmer  then  took  formal  possession  of 
these  oddly  acquired  chattels,  and  they  be- 
haved in  every  respect  as  honest  common 
cows  ought,  with  this  difference  that  they 
were  of  the  most  surpassing  beauty  and 
furnished  the  richest  milk  and  butter  to  the 
dairy.  But  from  the  morning  they  were 
first  captured  nothing  prospered  with  the 
farmer.  His  ricks  caught  fire  unaccounta- 
bly, his  other  stock  were  afflicted  with  the 
murrain,  his  children  fell  sick,  the  house 
was  disturbed  by  ghostly  trampling  at 
night,  and  the  horseshoe  over  the  door,  the 
bit  of  rowan  above  the  lintel,  had  no  effect 
in  keeping  away  the  bad  luck  with  which 
the  owner  of  the  elf-cows  was  so  persistent- 
ly visited.  And  so  at  last  he  determine^ 
to  seek  the  aid  of  a  fairy-man,  or  sort  of 
male-witch,  who  dwelt  amongst  the  moun- 
tains. He  travelled  to  the  abode  of  this 
wise  person,  who  accompanied  him  back 
to  his  home,  and  set  about  freeing  the 
premises  from  enchantment.  The  moment 
he  laid  his  eyes  on  the  cows  he  attributed 
the  farmer's  misfortune  to  the  right  cause, 
and  told  him  that  at  the  next  full  moon  he 
should  drive  the  catde  to  the  loch  and  call 
on  the  good  people  to  take  their  own 


again.  This  ceremony  was  duly  perform- 
ed, the  goblin  cows  disappeared  in  the 
loch,  and  from  that  hour  prosperity  return- 
ed to  the  farmer  and  all  were  again  com- 
fortable and  happy  under  his  roof-tree. 

In  a  drawing-room  book  of  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  fancy,  the  letter-press 
furnished  by  Mr.  William  Allingham  and 
the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  is 
to  be  seen  a  number  of  pictures  in  verse 
and  pencil  from  Fairy  Land,  in  which 
everything  graceful  in  the  idea  of  elfin  my- 
thology appears  to  be  grouped  together. 
The  blinking  owl  lends  himself  to  the  frolics 
and  pranks  of  the  fairies  with  a  kind  of 
solemn  protest  against  the  levity  of  the 
proceedings ;  the  wee  folk  flit  around  and 
m  the  bells  of  the  flowers ;  they  make  but- 
terflies draw  them  in  chariots ;  they  motmt 
sulky  frogs  with  as  much  determination  as 
Waterton  mounted  his  alligator;  now  they 
drive  a  four-in-hand  team  of  moths  beneath 
the  moon ;  they  kiss  under  the  shade  of 
mushrooms ;  they  sleep  on  the  leaves  that 
bend  not  beneath  them,  and  their  dresses, 
as  well  as  attitudes,  could  only  be  dreamt 
of  by  an  artist  and  a  poet.  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  the  Home  of  the 
Elves  in  a  pantomime,  the  red  fire,  or  the 
purple  clouds,  the  gossamer  nymphs,  and 
variegated  festoons  of  paper,  the  vulgar 
wonders  of  a  garish  theatre  scene.  Fairies 
should  never  appear  on  the  stage.  No- 
thing can  be  more  irritating  and  ludicrous 
than  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  kind  to 
bring  out  in  tights  and  tinsel,  with  ballet 
gambadoes  and  frolics,  the  Shakespearian 
elves  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
But  fairies  may  be  drawn  or  may  be  describ- 
ed so  as  to  appear  consistent  and  in  accor- 
dance with  our  thoughts  about  them.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Allingham  or  Mr. 
Doyle  have  ever  come  across  the  following 
passage  taken  from  a  defunct  Irish  periodi- 
cal, but  it  is  imbued  with  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  playful  and  picturesque  ingenuity 
for  which  their  weird  toy-book  is  distin- 
guished. "  First  came  several  litde  men 
of  venerable  years,  whose  white  beards 
streamed  down  their  breasts  like  flakes  of 
froth.  They  were  vested  in  loose  white 
robes  confined  at  the  middle  with  cinctures 
of  dead  nettle.  On  their  heads  were  caps 
made  of  acorn  shells;  in  their  hands  long 
staves,  whose  beating  kept  up  a  melancho- 
ly rhythm  to  the  chaint  of  the  multitude. 
They  were  followed  by  a  swarm  of  tiny 
people,  whose  wizard-like  faces,  pimpled 
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tnd  blotched  from  chin  to  forehead,  show- 
ed strangely  in  contrast  with  those  which 
had  preceded  them.  They  walked  on 
clawed  feet,  had  conical  humps  on  their 
shoulders,  long  hair  stiff  as  barley  beard, 
projecting  from  their  backs.  As  they  pass- 
ed along  they  manifested  their  grief  by  hor- 
rible contortions  of  mouth  and  eye,  and  by 
stifled  screams,  resembling  the  brief  re- 
proach of  the  broken  mandrake.  In  their 
rear  came  a  motley  crew  of  small  people 
dressed  in  marigold  colored  cloaks  and 
pink  breeches,  driving  before  them  a 
herd  of  hedgehogs,  from  whose  long  quills 
hung  dusters  of  pots,  pans,  drinking  ves- 
sels, musical  instruments,  and  artificers*  im- 
plements. Each  of  the  little  people  had  a 
spot  on  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  his 
head  was  covered  with  a  strip  of  snakeskin 
twisted  into  the  Hkeness  of  a  cowl.  They 
accompanied  their  march  by  a  wild  plaint 
and  the  clashing  of  cymbals  formed  of  the 
armor  of  the  blackbeetle  and  studded  with 
the  yellow  crust  of  the  swallow's  nest.  On 
their  heels  limped  a  long  train  of  goblins 
parti-colored  as  a  dead  oak-leaf,  and  nim- 
ble as  grasshoppers.  Some  were  headed 
like  hawks  and  crows,  others  seemed  to 
have  borrowed  their  faces  from  the  gray 
owl  and  the  lizard.  Behind  them,  like  a 
bed  of  moving  lilies  rocked  by  the  wind 
on  the  cool  rim  of  a  lake,  walked  a  long 
line  of  diminutive  damsels,  clothed  in  flow- 
ing vestments  of  white  and  azure  sprinkled 
with  minute  stars.  Each  led  by  a  leash  a 
pair  of  piebald  crickets,  that  chirped  inces- 
santly with  a  lack  of  cheerfulness  which 
suited  the  general  grief.  Garlands  of  blow- 
ing honeysuckle  were  wreathed  round  their 
foreheads,  and  in  their  ears,  scarcely  hid- 
den by  the  golden  weeds  of  their  hair,  bells, 
almost  invisible,  kept  up  a  melodious  but 
sorrowful  tinkling.  In  the  midst  of  the 
damsels,  mounted  on  a  gray  mouse  richly 
caparisoned  with  dry  violets,  rode  Move 
(Meav — Meabh — Mab)  the  queen,  the 
silken  reins  of  her  steed  being  held  by  two 
maidens  hand  in  hand  who  walked  at  her 
side." 

With  reference  to  the  absolute  dimen- 
sions of  fairies  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  stan- 
dard of  measurement.  In  the  older  stories 
of  evident  pagan  origin,  mystic  presences 
of  all  sorts  assume  either  the  human  or  a 
heroic  size.  The  supposed  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
i\jians,  were,  tradition  relates,  great  and 
wonderful  magicians.     It  was  by  the  pow- 


er of  magic  that  they  raised  many  of  the 
ancient  monuments  whose  traces  are  still 
visible.  They  were  also  a  people  renown- 
ed for  learning  and  for  skill  in  the  arts.  It 
was  thought  that  many  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danaans  survived  by  means  of  self-en- 
chantment, and  were  in  fact  the  fairy  men 
and  women  occasionally  visible  to  mortals. 
According  to  this  superstition  the  phan- 
toms or  spirits  of  course  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  human  creatures,  though  usual- 
ly of  creatures  of  superhuman  beauty  or 
ugliness.  The  notion  of  the  small  elves 
would  appear  to  date  from  the  period  at 
which  the  theory  of  the  good  people  being 
"  fallen  angels"  was  adopted.  They  were 
not  thought  to  be  "  fallen  angels"  in  the 
usual  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  They 
were  the  neutrals — the  miserable  Uncertain 
Ones  in  the  awful  rebellion  which  took 
place  amongst  the  Celestial  Intelligences, 
and  they  were  punished  for  their  luke- 
warm loyalty  by  being  banished,  but  only 
as  far  as  the  earth.  Hence  the  mention 
of  the  holy  name  or  of  the  Trinity  causes  a 
sad  commotion  amongst  them,  and  several 
of  the  legends  describe  the  pain  felt  by  a 
fairy  at  the  least  reference  to  God  or  a  fu- 
ture state.  The  dwarf-size  was  part  of  the 
punishment.  The  good  people,  when  they 
fell  from  the  sky,  came  down  as  thickly  as 
raindrops.  They  have  no  souls  to  live  for 
ever,  but  they  seem  to  know  nothing  of 
death  or  decay.  When  the  world  comes 
to  an  end  they  will  come  to  an  end  with 
it,  like  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the 
trees. 

Merrows,  mermen,  merwomen,  mer- 
maids, are  to  be  included  amongst  the 
graceful  folk-lore  Fauna  of  Ireland.  The 
most  learned  commentators  on  Cehic  an- 
tiquities assure  us  that  the  first  merman 
was  named  Fintan,  who  came  to  Ireland 
before  the  Deluge,  and  was  saved  from 
drowning  by  being  transformed  into  a  fish. 
He  afterwards  lived  in  his  natural  form, 
though  represented  in  sculptures  in  the 
same  shape  as  the  Assyrian  Dagon  (in  a 
kind  of  salmon-skin  cloak),  until  the  days 
of  St.  Patrick,  by  whom  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  he  ultimately  became 
a  saint  and  died  of  a  good  old  age.  In 
the  Cathedral  of  Clonfert,  county  Gal  way, 
is  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  of  the  ordinary 
pattern,  except  that  she  carries  an  open 
book  in  her  hand  instead  of  the  regulation 
looking-glass.  Mr.  Marcus  Keane,  in  his 
"  Tower  and  Temples  of  Ancient  Ireland," 
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endeavors  to  trace  a  distinct  connection 
between  this  county  Galway  mermaid  and 
Vishnu  as  represented  in  the  Matsya  Ava- 
tar.   A  drawing  of  Vishnu  certainly  carries 
out  Mr.   Keane*s  curious  suggestion,  the 
Indian  deity  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fish,  the  fish  covering  the  lower  portion  of 
the  body,  while  the  figure  bears  a  book  in 
her  hand.     The  Irish  mermaid,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Keane  concludes,  is  identical  with  the 
fish-god  of  India,  Babylon,  and  Canaan. 
In  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  we 
are  told  : — "  In  this  year  (558)  was  taken 
the  mermaid,  /'.  e,  Liban,  the  daughter  of 
Eochaidh."     But  the  annals  of  Ulster  set 
down  this  remarkable  capture  as  having 
occurred  in  571.     "  According  to  a  wild 
legend  this   Liban  was  the  daughter  of 
Eocaidh,  from  whom  Loch  Eathach  or 
Lough  Neagh  was  named,  and  who  was 
drowned  in  its  eruption  (a.d.  90)  together 
with  all  his  children  except  his  daughter 
Liban  and  his  sons  Conaing  and  Cwraan. 
The  lady  Liban  was  preserved  from  the 
waters  of  Loch  Neagh  for  a  full  year  in 
her  grianan  (or  cave)  under  the  lake.     Af- 
ter this,  at  her  own  desire,  she  was  chang- 
ed into  a  salmon,  and  continued  to  traverse 
the  seas  until  the  time  of  St.  Cumghall  of 
Bangor."     It  would  seem  as  if  St.  Cum- 
ghall got  into  communication  with  the  mer- 
maid or  salmon,  for  the  legend  proceeds 
to  tell  us  that  she  or  it  addressed  the  envoy 
of  the  saint  and  told  him  that  she  had 
been  in  and  under  the  sea  for  300  years, 
adding  that  she  would  turn  up  at  a  place 
called  Larne  on  that  day  twelvemonth. 
When  the  time  came  the  mermaid  duly 
put  in  an  appearance  and  allowed  herself 
to  be  taken  in  a  net.     Thousands  of  peo- 
ple witnessed  the  wonder,  and  "  the  next 
day  two  wild  oxen  came  to  the  spot,  and, 
being  yoked  to  the  chariot  on  which  she 
was  placed,  they  bore  her  to  Leach  Debesq^ 
where  she  was  baptised  by  Comhghall  with 
the  name  Muir  gen,  or  Bom  of  the  sea." 
Of  genuine  Undine  legends  there  are  not 
many  in  Ireland,  those  to  be  met  with 
bearing  distinct  traces  of  literary  artifice. 
It  should  be  known  that  there  are  as  many 
mock  fairy  tales  and  stories  invented  for 


tourists  on  the  Shannon  at  Killamey,  in 
Connemara,  as  there  are  sham  relics  sold 
at  Waterloo  to  credulous  visitors.  But  the 
genuine  folk-lore  is  easily  recognisable 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  old  worid 
stories  are  rapidly  dying  out.  Fairies  are 
kittle  cattle  and  will  not  flourish  in  the 
neighborhood  of  railway  stations,  national 
schools,  or  even  in  the  vicinity  of  such  evi- 
dences of  progress  and  civilisation  as 
Union  workhouses.  The  present  race  of 
Irish  farmers  and  laborers  are  so  few  in 
number  that  they  must  work  hard  firom 
morning  until  night  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  landlords  and  earn  the  high  wages 
necessary  to  pay  for  high-priced  provisions. 
In  the  old  Paddy-go-easy  times  there  waS 
leisure  for  holding  the  wake  at  length,  for 
the  "pattern"  or  festival  of  the  patron 
saint,  for  gatherings  by  the  fireside  when 
legends  of  the  good  people  were  remem- 
bered, exchanged,  and  perpetuated.  And 
it  is  impossible  not  to  think  also  that  the 
climate  has  something  to  do  with  this  de- 
cay or  disappearance  of  the  picturesque 
folk-lore.  Whether  from  the  cutting  down 
of  timber,  for  reasons  afterwards  explained 
in  the  Landed  Estates*  Court,  fi-om  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  climate  of  the  island  has  grown 
moist  and  more  moist,  and  the  beautiful 
May  mornings,  the  grey  summer  twilights, 
the  bright  moonlights  when  elves  would 
show  themselves,  the  0*Donoghue  come 
up  from  his  lake-dwelling  to  the  rippling 
top  of  the  mere,  the  merrow  comb  her 
flowing  hair  in  the  smooth  sea-bays,  the 
wee-folk  trip  it  round  the  rath  and  in  the 
green  glimmering  glades  of  the  wood,  such 
seasons  are  now  as  much  things  of  the 
past  in  Ireland  as  potatoes  without  blight. 
The  Irish  fairies  have  been  always  lovers 
of  fine  weather,  and  were  most  plentiful 
when  the  soil  supported  a  million  of  peo- 
ple more  than  it  ought,  and  when  alto* 
gether  the  country,  if  not  so  prosperous  in 
its  agricultural  returns  as  it  is  at  present, 
was  more  picturesque  in  that  light  in  which 
an  artist  or  a  poet  contemplates  a  ragged 
cabin  with  more  favor  than  a  trim  qua- 
drangular dwelling-house. — St.  Ihurs, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. — A   PARTING. 

Three  days  passed  by,  and  Bertha 
would  not  leave  her  aunt*s  bedside.  Her 
father  came  in  and  out  of  the  room,  but 
he  was  so  entirely  unnerved  that  Bertha 
was  glad  when  he  went  away.  The  land- 
lady was  full  of  warm  sympathy,  but  she 
was  too  fussy  and  demonstrative  for  such 
a  time.  Except  when  the  doctor  came, 
Bertha  was  glad  to  be  left  in  peace. 

It  was  hardly  peace,  for  Michael  had 
not  written,  and  she  suffered  keenly  from 
his  silence.  There  was  so  little  that  could 
be  done  for  the  sick  woman,  who  had 
given  no  signs  of  consciousness  since  her 
niece's  arrival.  Bertha  could  give  nourish- 
ment, but  only  now  and  then,  in  the  dumb 
mechanical  way  in  which  we  feed  an  ani- 
mal 

On  the  third  day  the  doctor  had  not 
come,  and  Bertha  grew  anxious  for  his 
visit.  He  had  not  said  much  to  her  since 
that  first  evening,  but  he  looked  at  her 
intendy  with  his  large  inquisitive  eyes, 
and  the  creases  round  his  mouth  quivered 
under  the  restraint  in  which  he  kept  his 
curiosity. 

Bertha  was  unconscious  of  it.  She 
liked  him  as  she  liked  Carlotta  and  her 
sister.  These  warm,  simple  natures  found 
their  way  at  once  to  her  sympathies — 
there  was  nothing  to  shrink  from  in  them. 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  doctor 
came  in. 

He  felt  the  pulse  of  the  lifeless  hand 
outside  the  bed,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"  The  signora  is  weaker,"  he  said,  "  but 
she  may  get  better,  who  knows  ?  The 
signorina  is  tired  with  want  of  sleep." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  anH  Bertha 
placed  hers  in  the  large  brown  pahii. 

"  Aha !  the  signorina  must  sleep.  There 
is  too  much  fire  in  her  veins,  and" — he 
looked,  Bertha  thought,  like  an  inquiring 
owl,  with  his  eyelids  drooping  over  great 
brown  eyes — "the  signorina  is  tired  and 
anxious;  she  has  some  one  to  live  for 
besides  herself.  There  is  a  husband ;  is  it 
not  true?"  He  looked  quickly  at  her 
wedding  ring,  and  Bertha  blushed. 

"Yes,  signer,"  she  spoke  gravely — she 
liked  Doctor  Upoli,  but  she  thought  his 


question  out  of  place  at  such  a  time — 
"but  if  you  say  my  aunt  is  worse,  how 
can  I  leave  her  ?  I  could  not  sleep  bet- 
ter away  than  I  can  here.  See,  I  can 
lean  my  head  against  the  pillow,  and  get 
some  rest  now  and  then.  Indeed  " — she 
looked  resolutely  in  the  doctor's  face — 
"  there  is  no  use  in  telling  me  to  leave 
her." 

The  doctor  was  fond  of  lecturing  his 
own  young  wife,  who,  according  to  Car- 
lotta, snapped  her  fingers  at  him,  and  usu- 
ally left  him  to  digest  his  advice  by  him- 
self. But  where  lecturing  is  a  habit,  it  is 
rarely  cured  by  failure,  and  Doctor  Upoli 
felt  that  the  interest  of  Aunt  Sophy's  case 
had  doubled  since  this  dark-eyed  mutinous 
niece  had  appeared. 

"  If  I  were  your  father,  I  should " 

Just  then  Mr.  Williams  came  in  from 
the  open  door  of  the  adjoining  room. 

"  Do  you  want  me  ?"  he  said,  with  the 
scared  troubled  look  in  his  face  that  pained 
Bertha  so  to  see — a  look  which  seemed 
woven  in  with  early  memory,  just  the  look 
which  had  helped  to  envelope  every 
thought  of  her  mother  in  an  impenetrable 
sadness,  above  which  even  the  buoyant 
hopefulness  of  childhood  scarcely  rose. 

"  Signor  Villiam,  can  you  manage  this 
young  lady?"  Dr.  Upoli  looked  up 
smiling,  but  sadness  stole  into  his  sympa- 
thetic face  at  the  sight  of  those  wistful, 
mournful  eyes.  He  got  up  and  buttoned 
his  coat — even  in  the  heat  of  the  day  he 
seemed  to  consider  it  unprofessional  to 
leave  the  house  without  doing  this — then 
he  went  up  to  Bertha  and  spoke  almost  in 
a  whisper. 

"  Yes,  you  may  sit  up" — he  blinked  his 
eyes  at  her — "  it  would  try  your  father  too 
much.  If  your  aunt  wakes,  give  her  this." 
He  put  a  phial  on  the  small  table  near  the 
bed.  "Permit  me" — he  went  on  tiptoe, 
and  bent  down  over  the  unconscious 
figure,  listened  a  few  minutes,  shook  his 
head,  and  then  he  nodded  to  Bertha  and 
went  away. 

"  Papa,  you  will  go  to  bed,"  and  as  her 
father  turned  to  go.  Bertha  wondered  to 
herself  at  the  sway  she  exercised.  Mr. 
Williams  had  always  been  quiet  and  gen- 
tle, but  still  his  had  been  an  undisputed 
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authority  in  his  own  house.  To  control 
or  influence  any  one  had  never  fallen  to 
Bertha's  lot,  unless,  indeed,  her  petulant 
bursts  of  self-will  towards  her  aunt  and 
Frank  might  be  counted;  but  as  she 
kissed  her  father  at  the  door  of  his  room, 
with  the  pleasurable  sense  of  usefulness 
there  mingled  a  sense  of  desolation. 

"  I  used  to  wish  for  freedom" — ^she  went 
back  sadly  to  her  post  by  Aunt  Sophy's 
bedside — "and  now  I  long  so  for  some 
one  to  cling  to  and  obey,  some  one  who 
would  think  for  me.  Oh!  Michael,  my 
darling,  why  don't  you  write  to  me? — 
why  don't  you  follow  me  ? — have  you  left 
off  loving  your  poor  little  wife  ?" 

She  had  written  to  her  husband  the  day 
after  her  arrival,  and  although  she  knew 
she  could  scarcely  get  an  answer  to  that 
letter,  still  it  seemed  as  if  she  might  have 
heard  from  him.  He  had  not  written 
once,  even  to  announce  his  safe  arrival. 
He  had  only  planned  a  week's  absence, 
and  that  was  nearly  over. 

Bertha's  eyes  grew  brighter  as  a  new 
hope  awakened.  Perhaps  Michael  would 
not  write,  he  would  come  and  fetch  her ; 
he  might  be  already  on  his  way  to  her. 
Ah!  at  this  distance,  and  in  this  dark, 
solemn  time  of  watching,  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  she  could  ever  have  been 
cold  and  captious  to  her  husband.  How 
could  she  have  let  such  a  trifle  as  jealousy 
of  his  cousin  disturb  her  ? 

"  He  would  not  have  been  jealous  of 
dear  Aunt  Sophy's  influence,"  she  said; 
"  he  will  not,  for  she  will  recover,  she 
must,  and  her  gentleness  will  help  me  so 
against  all  my  faults." 

Bertha  had  recovered  from  her  first 
shock,  and  with  the  ignorant  hopefulness 
of  youth,  she  smiled  at  her  father's  despon- 
dency. She  looked  at  the  phial  on  the 
table. 

"  The  doctor  said  *  Give  it  to  her  when 
she  rouses,'  so  he  expects  her  soon  to 
rouse.  I  suppose  this  is  what  is  called 
the  crisis  of  an  illness.  Oh !  I  wish  I  was 
not  so  ignorant." 

There  was  more  genuine  humility  at 
that  moment  in  Bertha's  heart  than  she 
had  ever  felt ;  her  own  ignorance  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life  had  never  come  so 
glaringly  into  view.  It  was  true  she  had 
managed  to  get  to  Rome,  and  though  at 
the  outset  of  her  journey  she  had  felt  shy 
and  frightened,  still  having  arrived  safely, 
she  was  flushed  with  some  pride  of  the 


achievement,  and  had  thought  that  mor- 
ning, with  a  new-born  self-reliance,  "  No 
one  knows  what  they  can  do  till  they  try.** 

But  this  was  difierent  She  felt  crushed 
by  her  own  ignorance.  It  was  possible 
that  her  aunt's  recovery  depended  on  har 
nursing — on  the  way  in  which  the  first 
moments  of  returning  consciousness  were 
treated. 

She  leaned  over  the  bed.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  her  aunt's  breathing  was  harder, 
more  labored,  than  when  she  had  listened 
to  it  with  Doctor  Upoli.  She  snatched 
up  the  lamp,  and  she  fancied  that  the 
features  were  contracted — certainly  the 
lips  were  wider  apart.  Bertha  was  seized 
with  terror ;  till  now  she  had  not  realised 
how  awful  it  would  be  to  find  herself  alone 
in  the  presence  of  death. 

She  ran  out  of  the  room  to  the  staircase, 
and  then  she  remembered  her  father,  and 
hushed  the  cry  on  her  lips ;  but  it  was  an 
effort  to  do  this  only  evoked  by  a  vivid 
memory  of  his  grief-stricken  face;  there 
was  not  the  spontaneous  will  in  it  that  a 
nature  used  to  self-sacrifice  would  have 
rejoiced  in  exerting. 

Carlotta  was  crossing  the  passage  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  She  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation as  she  caught  sight  of  Bertha  in 
her  white  dressing-gown. 

"  Fetch  your  mother,  quick,  Carlotta, 
and  come  yourself  tool"  And  then  Bertha 
ran  back  to  the  sick-room  and  held  the 
light  closer  still,  her  heart  beating  fast 
with  fear  lest  something  should  have 
happened  in  her  absence.  But  there  was 
no  trace  of  change.  And  now  with  the 
certainty  of  help  at  hand.  Bertha  felt  like 
a  coward  for  having  summoned  it  When 
the  Signora  Ponte  rushed  into  the  rooni, 
with  outstretched  hands  and  an  un- 
spoken wail  in  her  face,  Bertha's  self- 
reliance  came  back. 

"  Oh,  hush !  please  hush !  I  only  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

But  quiet,  especially  in  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  presence  of  death,  was 
unknown  to  the  signora.  She  went  with 
much  gesture  and  elaborate  tip-toeing  to 
the  bedside,  and  gazed  at  the  dying 
woman ;  but  the  signora  had  seen  dea£ 
before,  and  his  dread  presence  is  not 
easily  mistaken. 

She  exclaimed  so  loudly  that  the  lamp 
shook  in  Bertha's  hand — 

"  Misericordia !  she  dies !  Will  not  the 
signorina  send  for  the  priest  ?  Ah,  I  had 
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ten/'  and  then  she  crossed  herself, 
X)ked  with  a  kind  of  repugnance  at 
eless  figure,  as  if  this  passage  of  a 
:  soul  had  in  it  something  more 
than  the  mere  presence  of  death. 
!ush !  go  the  other  side  and  hold  the 

tha  felt  an  awful  composure  which 
d  her.  She  poured  out  steadily  the 
which  the  doctor  had  left,  and  then 

0  give  them  to  her  aunt — the  breath- 
d  her  that  life  still  lingered.     But  she 

not  give  the  medicine.  The  girl 
:ta  stood  looking  on  with  terror  in 
ce.  Presently  she  ran  away  and 
back  with  a  feather,  and  showed 

1  how  to  use  it — in  vain. 

tha  knelt  down  mechanically  and 
.  prayer  for  the  parting  soul,  but  it 
1  forced  and  unnatural ;  it  seemed  to 
le  was  acting  a  part.  It  was  some 
er,  not  her  darling  aunt,  lying  there 
that  hurrying  breath,  which  every 
and  then  paused  as  if  it  had 
ther  ceased. 
Te  came  a  sudden  change.     Aunt 

gasped,  then  opened  her  eyes — the 
which  had  remained  closed  ever 
ler  niece's  arrival.  The  light  fell  on 
I's  face.  Aunt  Sophy's  lips  relaxed 
:heir  strained  parting,  they  seemed 
curving  into  a  smile;  the  fingers 
J  lifeless  hand  fluttered;   but  even 

the  bystanders  had  gathered  in. 
tokens  of  recognition,  Death,  stand- 
ee unseen,  but  terrible  in  power,  step- 
rward  and  claimed  the  form  which  in 
rd    semblance    had    been    his    for 

harp  sudden  outcry  from  Carlotta 
er  mother,  and  then  each  took  a 
of  Bertha  and  dragged  her  uncere- 
usly  away. 

le  Signer  Dottore  has  said,"  w'as  all 
swer  she  could  get,  as  she  struggled 
herself;  but  at  last  they  yielded  to 
treaty  that  she  might  go  back  and 
ice  herself  with  her  own  eyes  that 
'ere  not  mistaken.  This  time  she 
t  ask  to  linger;  instead,  she  hurried 
to  her  room,  and  flung  herself  on 
d  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  But  her 
vas  too  exhausted  for  sorrow  to  keep 
ing.  Unconsciously,  while  she  lay 
g,  she  sank  from  sorrow  into  dull 
,  and  when  the  full  daylight  came 
ing  into  her  room,  she  still  lay  where 


she  had  thrown  herself  in  heavy  unre- 
fireshed  forgetfulness. 

DayKght  came  streaming  in  and  held 
possession  of  Bertha*s  room  for  some  hours 
before  she  roused.  She  opened  her  heavy 
eyes  and  looked  round  timidly.  Then 
when  she  saw  how  she  was  lying,  still 
dressed  and  with  her  hair  still  gathered  up 
as  in  the  daytime,  a  bright  flush  came  into 
her  face;  she  forgot  everything,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  she  had  lain  down  idly  to 
sleep  and  neglected  her  patient. 

She  rose  to  her  feet ;  then,  as  life  and 
memory  quickened,  the  sad  truth  came 
back,  and  a  bitter  sob  broke  forth.  But 
she  checked  it.  She  washed  her  face  and 
smoothed  her  hair  and  dress,  and  then  she 
knelt  down  and  said  her  prayers.  Bertha's 
prayers  were  usually  short  and  formal. 
To-day  she  felt  so  sad  and  lonely  that  her 
heart  went  into  her  petition ;  she  was  al- 
most surprised  to  find  herself  asking  that 
she  might  he  a  comfort  to  her  father. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. — A  LETTER  AT  LAST. 

Mr.  Williams's  grief  was  terrible,  it 
seemed  to  have  broken  down  the,  quiet 
self-contained  student  into  a  mere  ordinary 
man,  and  to  have  added  years  to  his  age  in 
the  helplessness  which  had  so  suddenly 
overpowered  him. 

Bertha  left  him  at  last.  She  was  very 
miserable  and  restless.  It  was  so  hard  to 
her  youth  and  hopefulness  to  see  some- 
thing which  she  had  no  power  to  help. 
She  had  no  experience  to  suggest  to  her 
that  her  father's  mind  might  recover  from 
the  shock  which  had  thus  clouded  it. 
She  only  shrank  from  the  change  she  saw. 

It  seemed  a  relief  to  go  and  look  at 
Aunt  Sophy.  She  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  gently,  and  then  a  hushed  awe 
came  upon  her.  Curtains  had  been  drawn 
across  the  windows  to  exclude  light,  and 
there  were  candles  burning  on  each  side 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

It  came  to  Bertha  with  a  sharp  sting  of 
reproach  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  still 
shrouded  form,  that  she  had  left  all  these 
last  offices  to  be  rendered  by  stranger 
hands. 

"  But  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  pitifully 
to  her  accusing  conscience,  "  I  could  not 
have  been  of  any  use,"  and  then  she 
nerved  herself  with  a  kind  of  remorse ^to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  face  of  the  dead. 

Till  now  Bertha  had  thought,  as  she  wit- 
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nessed  her  father's  sorrow,  that  her  own 
heart  had  grown  hard.  She  had  not  shed 
one  tear  since  that  outburst  the  night  be- 
fore. But  when  she  saw  the  loved  face, 
sweet  and  calm  as  in  life,  and  yet  with 
that  ineffable,  mysterious  seal  on  it  which 
quenches  all  doubt  or  hope  in  the  gazer. 
Bertha's  heart  went  out  in  one  sharp  cry 
of  agony,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  by  the 
bedside. 

There  is  no  need  to  write  down  what 
she  suffered.  Only  a  very  happy  few  can 
look  on  the  beloved  dead  •>vithout  an  an- 
guish of  self  reproach.  It  may  not  be  for 
duties  unfulfilled,  or  for  any  the  least  wil- 
ful unkindness  in  thought,  word,  or  deed 
against  the  dear  one  we  love  now — ah ! 
so  much  better  than  we  knew.  But  how 
have  we  shown  that  love  ?  Have  we  tried 
to  show  it,  to  love  as  we  have  been  loved, 
or  have  we  not  gone  on  carelessly,  taking 
as  a  right  all  that  has  been  showered  on 
us,  and  making  no  account  of  the  effort 
made  by  a  timid,  unselfish  nature,  to  give 
us  its  deep  treasure  of  love. 

Nature  and  conscience  too  were  speak- 
ing with  loud  voices  to  Bertha  as  she  knelt 
there  trembling  in  a  paroxysm  of  sobs 
and  tears.  At  last  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
full  of  earnest  purpose.  When  she  came 
out  of  the  room  she  met  Doctor  Upoli. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Signor  Williams,"  he 
said, "  and  I  will  arrange  everything.  Our 
ways  are  so  different  to  yours  that  you  had 
better  keep  away  ,'*  and  then  he  told  her 
her  father  ought  not  to  be  left  to  himself. 
•'And  listen,  my  dear,  the  husband  had 
better  come  and  fetch  you  both." 

The  words  set  Bertha  wondering.  What 
was  her  duty  ?  In  her  softened  mood  she 
was  ready  to  choose  that  which  seemed 
hardest  in  life  as  that  which  must  be  best. 
She  went  and  tapped  at  her  father's  door. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  he 
said. 

He  looked  up  at  her.  There  was  re- 
proach in  his  voice,  but  the  yearning,  cling- 
ing love  in  his  face  went  to  the  girl's  heart. 

She  went  and  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  kissed  his  lined,  tired  forehead. 

"  I  will  not  go  away  again,  dear."  She 
said  it  so  very  simply  that  Mr.  Williams, 
still  bewildered  with  his  grief,  and  crushed 
by  the  loss  of  the  daily  companion  of  his 
life,  took  her  words  as  a  simple  right.  He 
forgot  all  about  Michael  and  his  daughter's 
marriage,  and  Bertha  did  not  remind  him ; 
even  when  she  sat  down  to  write  to  her 


husband  she  did  not  say  what  she  was  go- 
ing to  write ;  it  would  be,  so  she  thought 
in  her  highly-wrought  mood,  ungenerous 
to  let  her  father  see  that  she  made  any  sa- 
crifice for  him. 

These  feelings  influenced  her  letter.  She 
wrote  in  a  humbler,  more  wife-like  mood 
than  she  had  written  since  Michael's  depar- 
ture ;  for  she  had  completely  forgotten  and 
forgiven  the  offence  he  had  committed  in 
setting  Rachel  Fraser  in  charge  over  her. 

She  told  her  husband  of  her  aunt^s  death 
and  of  her  father's  sorrow. 

"  I  cannot  leave  him  as  he  is,"  she  wrote, 
"  if  you  cau  come  over,  then  we  can  judge 
how  best  to  arrange  for  him,  for  I  believe 
he  must  remain  in  or  near  Rome,  the  shock 
has  so  unnerved  him." 

She  finished  her  letter,  and  sent  it  off  be- 
fore her  feelings  had  relaxed  in  their  inten- 
sity, and  for  a  time  she  felt  happier,  more 
inwardly  peaceful,  than  she  had  felt  since 
her  return  from  Scotland. 

Two  days  passed.  Bertha  had  not 
found  much  to  do  for  Aunt  Sophy,  but 
still  attendance  by  her  bedside  had  been 
a  daily  occupation ;  now  there  was  nothing 
to  divert  her  thoughts.  She  sat  all  day 
long  with  her  father,  but  he  rarely  spoke, 
and  as  each  post-time  went  by  without 
any  letter  from  her  husband.  Bertha's  heart 
began  to  swell  with  a  sense  of  ill-usage, 
and  her  good  resolutions  faded  into  the 
background. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  she  asked  her^ 
self  over  and  over  again.  "  I  certainly 
came  off  here  without  waiting  for  Michael's 
leave,  but  there  was  no  time  to  write,  he 
cannot  be  such  a  tyrant  as  all  that  I 
wrote  to  say  I  was  starting.  I  wrote  again 
on  my  arrival,  and  now  I  have  written 
again.  I  cannot  write  nice  letters.  I  don't 
know  how,  and  yet  I  feel  that  if  Michael 
wrote  to  me  I  could  answer  him  quite  dif- 
ferently. My  heart  feels  so  full  of  pent-up 
feelings.  Just  a  few,  oh,  ever  so  few,  ten- 
der words  from  Michael  would  set  me  free, 
and  I  could  dare  then  to  let  my  feelings 
speak  to  him  as  I  know  they  could  speak." 

She  stopped  to  think  with  a  little  scorn 
of  the  passion  she  had  poured  forth  in 
verse  on  those  sheets  left  in  her  desk  at 
home,  and  the  cold,  measured  words  she 
had  written  to  her  husband.  Which  loved 
best,  this  ideal  heroine  who  was  intended 
to  represent  herself,  or  she.  Bertha,  Mi- 
chael Helder's  wife,  who  had  sworn  to  love 
him  so  few  weeks  ago  ? 
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do  love  him,  I  do !"  she  said,  pas- 
ely ;  "  but  he  freezes  my  love  back 
ly  heart.  A  man  despises  a  wife  who 
s  her  love  on  hira  when  he  shows 
for  her,  and  Michael  does  not  love 
m.  Oh,  no,  I  was  just  a  new  amuse- 
for  him,  and  he  is  tired  of  me — tired 
.  Yes" — she  started  at  the  anxious 
n  her  father's  eyes,  and  shaded  her 
ath  her  hand — **  poor  darling  papa, 
nks  I  am  quite  happy,  of  course,  and 
>nders  I  make  faces.  I  expect  I 
i  awful  just  now — I  ought  to  from 

I  felt  Why  did  Michael  choose  me  ? 
f  did  he  make  me  love  him  if  he  only 
i  me  in  that  careless  way  ?    Well,  it 

II  my  vanity;  I  thought  he  valued 
;  something  rare  and  precious,  I  see 
lie  only  thought  of  me  as  a  bit  of 
td  glass;  he  liked  my  brightness, 
ow  he  is  used  to  that  he  throws  me 
vrithout  troubling  to  find  out  whether 
5  any  more  lasting  attraction.  And 
so  young  and  life  may  go  on  so  long ! 
a  fife  I  I  am  to  be  Michael's  house- 
r,  and  Rachel  Fraser's  friend  !  I 
I  rather  die  ;  far  better  to  die  feeling 
hfichael  has  loved  me  once  than  that 
ve  is  dead." 

5  stopped  at  this ;  something  told  her 
ihe  was  giving  way  to  exaggeration. 
legan  to  search  out  among  her  ac- 
tance  for  a  married  woman  who  look- 
iserable,  and  she  could  not  find  one. 
he  knew  so  few  people.  And  then 
irew  off  her  grief  for  a  moment,  and 
herself  cheerfully  what  Michael  had 
or  said  to  warrant  her  assertion  that 
ve  was  dead.  He  had  been  master- 
arranging  for  his  cousin's  visit ;  but 
a  blushed  at  this,  she  knew  that  she 
what  she  called  his  masterful  spirit. 
F I  could  only  get  understood  !"  She 
an  impatient  sigh,  as  much  at  herself 
Michael.  She  did  not  want  to  man- 
er  husband,  she  detested  a  man  who 
lot  tyrannical  in  his  love;  and  until 
lad  begun  the  coldness,  she  knew 
bad  been  no  change  in  her  husband's 
ess.  What  did  she  want?  Bertha 
d  as  this  direct  question  at  last  got 
X)m  the  confusion  of  her  wandering 
;  but  she  was  unused  to  the  process 
oking  a  thought  out,  and  it  was  a  re- 
see  Carlotta  come  in  with  a  couple 
:ers. 


The  girl  took  them  both  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  but  he  held  one  out  to  Bertha. 

"  A  letter  from  Michael,  my  dear ;  at 
least  I  fancy  so." 

But  Bertha  did  not  hear  the  doubt* in 
her  father^s  last  words;  she  snatched 
eagerly  at  the  letter,  and  then  ran  oiff  to 
her  own  room  with  it,  that  she  might  enjoy 
it  all  alone.  She  had  never  seen  her  hus- 
band's handwriting  addressed  to  herself, 
but  still  she  knew  it  well  enough.  She 
seated  herself  in  the  only  comfortable  chair 
in  her  ropm,  and  looked  at  the  envelope 
before  she  opened  it  Her  heart  gave  a 
sudden  throb,  and  then  it  seemed  to  stand 
still.  The  handwriting  was  very  like 
Michael's,  but  it  was  not  his.  A  sick  feel- 
ing of  apprehension  came  over  her  as  she 
opened  the  letter,  and  then  the  signature 
brought  anger  instead  of  fear.  The  letter 
was  from  Rachel  Fraser. 

For  an  instant  Bertha  held  the  letter  as 
if  she  would  tear  it  without  reading,  and 
then  she  began  to  read  it  eagerly,  at  first 
with  eyes  full  of  terror. 

Miss  Fraser  wrote  very  coldly  and  stiffly. 
She  had  not  Bertha's  imagination,  so  as  to 
fill  up  intervening  time  and  picture  her 
young  cousin  as  a  devoted  daughter  and  a 
loving  wife,  when  her  exact  and  scrupulous 
memory  retained  the  vivid  impression  of 
a  rebellious,  self-willed  girl,  determined 
against  the  guidance  under  which  her 
husband  had  placed  her.  Michael  had 
been  ill,  she  wrote,  but  Bertha  was  not  to 
hurry  home  on  that  account,  as  he  was 
much  better,  and  less  in  need  of  her  than 
Mr.  Williams  was.  "  But " — the  letter 
went  on  in  the  same  cold,  guarded  way — 
"  your  husband  tells  me  to  say  that  you 
are  not  to  travel  ajone.  In  a  week  or  so, 
when  your  father  is  better  able  to  spare 
you,  I  am  to  go  over  and  fetch  you.  If 
this  will  be  too  soon,  your  husband  says  you 
will  write  and  tell  me,  and  name  the  time 
when  you  will  be  able  to  accompany  me." 

Bertha  flung  the  letter  from  her  with 
sudden  vehemence. 

"  Does  Michael  think  " — her  eyes  glit- 
tered with  a  hard,  unusual  brightness,  and 
a  bright  red  spot  glowed  on  her  cheeks — 
"can  he  really  think  that  I  am  to  be 
treated  like  this! — that  when  he  is  dis- 
pleased with  me,  this  woman  is  to  come 
between  us  and  to  manage  me  for  him  ? 
What  a  doll,  what  a  child  he  must  think 
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me!  Ah,  Michael!*' — ^she  stretched  out 
her  amis  imploringly — "  you  could  do  any- 
thing you  liked  with  me,  if  you  would  only 
take  the  right  wav.  How  can  you  be  so 
cruel  ?" 

Spite  of  her  love,  anger  had  for  the  time 
completely  mastered  anxiety.  She  refused 
to  believe  in  Michael's  illness,  it  was  only 
put  forward  as  an  excuse  that  his  cousin 
might  write. 

**  I  will  not  go  back,"  she  said,  proudly ; 
"  Michael  savs  I  am  not  to  hum*  because 
of  his  illness  ;  it  is  quite  plain  from  what 
that  woman  says  that  she  is  staying  with 
Michael,  and  he  is  much  happier  with  her 
than  he  h.as  ever  been  with  me.  Whv" — 
she  got  up  from  her  chair  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  her  room — "  it  is  worse 
than  cruel.  What  riizht  had  ^[ichael  to 
come  and  t.^ke  me  awav  from  those  who 

m 

lovevi  me,  if  he  meant  to  tire  of  me  after  a 
few  weeks  ?  He  was  happy  with  Miss 
Fraser,  an^^  I  was  happy  at  Vine  Cottage.'* 
She  paused  here — s'r.e  was  exaggerated  and 
high-flown,  but  she  was  truthhil.  No.  she 
had  not  lH?en  happy  at  Vine  Cottage ;  at 
least,  s'ae  had  not  been  contented,  she  had 
.-ilways  picturevi  a  hiizhcr  suie  of  happiness 
a>  roN>;Me  ar.d  a:tain.iMe.  "  I  had  it  for 
a  I;::!e."  H;::  this  w.is  s^iivl  more  in  the 
form  of  a  v]uc5::o:i,  ar.d  i:  w.\s  answered  at 
once. 

Those  few  weeks  had  been  unreal.  She 
h.^.d  :arc:v\i  herself  belovevi  bv  her  husbani 

-  •  •  ^*  ■■^»  •         *         •  ■ 

Mich.'.e'.  0 or. si v'lerevi  her  his  e.:ua'.  al\e  to 
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share   .**'.  his  thou.:hrs   and  hores.     She 
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it  is  his  duty  to  send  for  me ;  if  he  wanted 
me  really  he  would  come  himself." 

And  then,  though  she  felt  it  too  keenly 
even  to  notice  the  slight  to  herself,  st31 
she  felt  that  if  a  deep  sorrow  had  come  to 
Michael  she  must  have  shown  a  more 
active  sympathy.  There  was  a  message 
in  the  letter  about  Aunt  Sophy,  but  in 
Miss  Eraser's  guarded  words  it  sounded 
as  cold  as  if  it  had  been  in  print. 

But  she  would  not  send  this  resolution 
through  Miss  Fraser. 

**  At  least  there  shall  be  no  misconcep- 
tions between  us,"  she  said,  sadly ;  "  what- 
ever I  say  to  Michael  I  will  write  directly 
to  himself;  I  will  not  put  his  cousin  be- 
tween us.*' 

And  at  the  thought  of  Miss  Fraser— 
tall,  calm,  and  dignified,  gifted  with  every 
equality  in  which  Bertha  felt  herself  want- 
ing— it  seemed  to  the  girl  that  an  im- 
passable barrier  stood  bietween  her  and 
her  husband,  and  that  for  the  future, 
though  he  might  love  her  according  to  his 
notion  ot  love,  he  would  judge  her  througli 
his  cousin's  eyes.  Even  now,  when  she 
was  so  longing  for  adnce,  she  could  net 
seek  it  from  him. 

"  I  suppose  he  gives  Rachel  Fraser  all 
mv  leiters,"  she  said,  bitteriv. 

She  fe!t  so  ver>-  lonely,  she  could  vxfi. 
sreak  to  her  iai'ner.  How  could  she  add 
to  his  troubles?  It  was  possible  that  a 
behef  :r.  her  happiness  was  one  of  the 
res.'urces  he  had  a^rainst  his  sorrow. 

If  her  aunt  had  lived  \ 

T.'.ere  cirne  back  suddenly  to  Beito 
he  resy.urion  she  hai  made  when  she 
heard  cf  her  aur.ts  i'.iness— a  resohitioOf 
hke  >.'^  m-iny  we  m^e  in  momenti  of 
.■raCjish.  never  to  be  executed — to  stand  . 
for  ever  amor:g  the  phan:oms  of  unboin 
activ-TaS  hike  the  gh.'»st  of  a  good  angd. 

Ir.Vv''uratar«y  as  the  thought  came^  she 
Tv.u5^v:  in  her  rarid  wa'.t.  and  opening  the 
lioor  o:  her  roon.  wen;  srraigfat  to  that 
w'^'cn  ..a^*  r^een  •\urit  oonnv  s« 

lV::ha  had  &i:.:  a:  nrs:  that  she  would 
oos:;::y  this  roon:.  bu:  her  courage  had 
:.!>.:  he:.  She  was  a  w^iketul  sleeper,  and 
w-.>  cftsr.  :rv"^u':'ev:  with  \'a^«:e.imagiiutire 
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Kut  row.  ia  the  dayiig-hi.  there  was  no 
rear ;  or.'y  a  gi«a:  leniemess  seemed  to 
f.V.  t"e  room,  and  to  511  her  heait  with  its 
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she  six^KOprouv'..) — "  i  a: 


•  4      ••  ^ 


mar.:ex%  and  I  will  Uvn  pA     Michael  feils 


r.".e  £  rl  iu:  v-.owr.  hy  the  bedside,  and 
'aid  her  head  on  the  TfJow  as  die  had  laid 
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it  in  those  sad  nights  of  vigil  when  she 
had  snatched  a  few  moments  of  sleep  by 
the  side  of  her  dying  aunt. 

And  again  the  resolution  she  had  so 
fervently  uttered  rose  up  like  some  living 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  repeated 
itself  to  Bertha. 

What  had  she  promised  ?  That  instead 
of  setting  up  her  own  will  on  all  occasions 
and  following  it,  she  would  ask  counsel 
from  her  gentle,  patient  aunt — her  aunt, 
whose  life,  so  far  as  Bertha  knew  it,  had 
been  lived  for  others;  she  who  had  seemed 
so  simple  and  transparent,  and  yet  who, 
as  her  niece  now  fondly  believed,  had 
watched  and  understood  and  sympathised 
with  every  movement  of  her  own  way- 
ward nature. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Sophy,  darling !"  (she  buries 
her  face  in  the  pillow)  "  if  you  were  only 
here — if  I  could  even  tell  you  that  at  last 
I  had  guessed  your  love !  But  there  is  no 
help  left,  everything  goes  against  me ; 
it  has  always  been  so  ever  since  my 
mother  was  taken  away." 

She  does  not  say  this  passionately — 
there  is  a  solemnity  in  the  room  which 
hushes  passion ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  Bertha 
that  Aunt  Sophy  in  life  would  have  shrank 
from  the  words  themselves,  however  quiet- 
ly they  might  be  spoken.  Aunt  Sophy 
always  shrank  from  all  that  was  repining 
or  discontented. 

"She  should  have  said,  *  Submit  to 
Michael  in  all  things.'  I  am  ready,  quite 
ready  to  yield  to  him.  I  quite  acknowledge 
him  to  be  my  lawful  superior,  but  Rachel 
Fraser  is  not  my  superior.  I  am  sure  Aunt 
Sophy  would  not  have  told  me  to  obey 
her.  Why  should  Michael  delegate  his 
authority  ?  Why  not  write  to  me  him- 
self ?  I  shall  write  to  him,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  answer  that  woman." 

She  sat  there  quietly,  and  the  wild 
storm  of  anger  quieted.  Michael  did  not 
desire  her  to  return  imperatively ;  he  seem- 
ed instead  to  leave  her  free  to  stay  with  her 
father. 

In  the  troubled  state  of  Bertha's  soul, 
as  soon  as  one  storm  lulled  another  rose. 
Ever  since  she  had  allowed  herself  to 
cherish  hard  thoughts  of  her  husband,  she 
had  been  like  some  little  boat  which  has 
snapped  the  chain  that  held  it  fast  in  safe 
mooring.  She  had  no  guidance,  she  was 
the  mere  sport  of  outward  events.  A 
fresh  bitterness  rose:  Why  should  she 
hurry  her  return  ?  Michael  found  himself 


happy  without  her,  he  was  indifferent  whe- 
ther she  returned  or  not. 

"  I  would  rather  think  him  loving  and 
selfish,  it  is  not  natural  for  a  husband  to  be 
so  cold-blooded.  Why  I  " — she  stopped, 
blushing.  She  was  too  indignant  to  con- 
fess the  ardent  longing  she  felt  to  be  once 
more  with  Michael.  But  the  feeling  grew 
stronger;  spite  of  herself,  the  image  of 
her  husband  filled  her  vision.  She  saw 
his  pleading,  tender  gaze,  as  he  looked  into 
her  eyes  on  the  evening  of  their  parting, 
and  said  so  humbly,  so  generously,  that 
they  must  begin  better. 

"  He  is  not  answerable  for  that  letter," 
she  said,  in  a  glow  of  penitent  love ; 
"and  he  has  been  ill,  and  I — oh,  how 
little  I  love  him.  I  seem  not  to  have 
believed  in  his  illness  till  now." 

She  read  the  obnoxious  letter  again. 

"Much  better."  But  this  came  close 
to  the  objectionable  paragraph,  that  she 
could  stay  away  as  long  as  her  father 
needed  her. 

Bertha's  lip  curled,  but  still  she  was 
soothed;  she  thought  she  would  go  and 
write  to  her  husband  wjiile  this  mood 
lasted.  "  If  I  only  could  keep  good !  I 
thought  when  I  was  Michael's  wife  I  never 
could  be  naughty,  but  I  don't  see  much 
difference  in  my  temper." 

Still  these  last  thoughts  had  stirred  her 
heart.  She  felt  that  she  could  write  to 
Michael  freely,  naturally,  not  the  cramped 
formal  notes  she  had  hitherto  sent  him; 
and  she  started  up  with  a  joyful  willing- 
ness, and  went  back  to  her  father's  sitting- 
room. 

Doctor  Upoli  was  there  by  himself.  He 
greeted  Bertha  with  a  fervor  of  pleasure, 
which  she  thought  troublesome.  Just 
then  she  wanted  to  be  alone  to  write  to 
Michael,  and  anything  that  crossed  her 
decided  impulse  was  to  Bertha  unendura- 
ble. 

Doctor  Upoli  looked  at  her  with  a  half 
smile;  he  saw  the  vexation  in  her  face, 
but  he  already  understood  her,  and  he  did 
not  remark  on  it, 

"  The  signorina  should  go  out,"  he  said, 
with  a  look  of  solicitude,  "  not  at  this 
time,  but  early,  very  early,  or  else  in  the 
evening.  She  will  go  away  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  beauties  and  interest  of 
Rome;  and  the  signor  padre,  it  would 
benefit  him  to  accompany  her ;  or  perhaps 
she  waits  for  the  arrival  of  the  signor,  her 
husband." 
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Bertha  blushed  angrily,  this  was  a  new 
mortification  forced  on  her  by  Miss  Fraser's 
letter.  She  glanced  quickly  at  Doctor 
Upoli ;  his  head  was  on  one  side,  and  the 
wrinkles  round  his  mouth  twitched  un- 
easily. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Bertha  that  he  was 
inquisitive  about  her ;  she  was  only  bent 
on  screening  her  husband's  indifference. 

"  Mr.  Helder  is  not  likely  to  arrive,  he 
is  ill,"  she  said,  abruptly. 

"  He  is  ill,  and  away  from  the  signora." 
He  bowed.  "  It  is  her  youtliful  appttirance 
which  makes  me  so  often  forget  she  is  a 
married  lady,  but  why  does  not  the  Sig- 
nora  return  to  him  ?  he  must  be  sad  and 
dull,  he  has  a  right  to  the  presence  of  his 
wife." 

Doctor  Upoli  spoke  eagerly.  Bertha 
thought  he  was  taking  Michael's  part; 
l>ut  he  was  really  too  inquisitive  to  restrain 
himself.  Her  manner  told  him  that  there 
was  some  coldness  between  herself  and 
licr  husband. 

"  I  cannot  travel  alone,"  she  said,  "  and 
my  father  is  not  yet  free  to  accompany 
me;  indeed,  I  do  not  tliink  my  father  is  fit 
to  be  left  by  himself  yet ;  and — and  Mr. 
Helder  is  not  so  very  ill  now,  he  is  much 
better." 

"  Then  he  will  soon  be  here."  The 
doctor  had  a  provoking  smile  on  his  parch- 
ment face — a  smile  tiiat  said  plainly  he 
knew  far  more  about  the  matter  than  his 
listener  did. 

"  No,  he  will  not,"  said  Bertha,  pettishly, 
'*  he  is  not  coming  at  all." 

She  looked  away,  and  began  to  open 
and  shut  a  book  on  the  table.  She  wanted 
the  doctor  to  understand  that  she  was 
tired  of  the  discussion. 

"  May  I  ask  if  the  Signor  is  older  than 
the  signora — much  older?"  said  Doctor 
Upoli,  in  a  caressing  voice. 

**  You  are  very  curious  about  it."  Ber- 
tha's lip  curled,  but  the  doctor  would  have 
endured  far  more  scornful  glances  before 
he  would  have  given  up  his  inquiries. 
"  Mr.  Helder  is  nearly  twenty  years  older 
than  I  am." 

Then  she  drew  herself  up  haughtily  as 
a  set-off  against  her  sudden  frankness. 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  large  loose  hands 
together  and  smiled. 

"Aha!  I  was  sure  of  it;  from  the  first 
the  signora  has  reminded  me  of  my  dearest 
wife,  and  she  is  exactly  twenty-two  years 
younger  than  I  am.    Well,  what  is  the 


consequence  ?  The  ladies-  who  choose 
thus  wisely  are  far  happier  than  their 
sisters ;  they  escape  all  the  inconsiderate, 
thoughtless  impulses  of  younger  men; 
they  are  always  taken  care  of ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  worshipped ;  whereas  the  wife  of 
the  young  husband  is  at  best  a  happy  slave. 
She  has  to  go  through  all  the  experiences 
of  life  with  her  husband,  instead  of  reap- 
ing the  fruit  of  all  he  has  done  and  suffer- 
ed, and  having  every  thorn  and  care  re- 
moved from  her  path.  Yes,  I  was  sure 
that  the  signora  was  used  to  worship — I 
could  see  it  at  once." 

'Bertha  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  You  mean  because  I  like  to  have  my 
own  way ;  but  do  you  worship  your  wife, 
then  ?" 

There  was  a  sort  of  constrained  interest 
in  her  tone,  which  might  have  told  the 
doctor  that  she  was  not  only  thinking  of 
his  affairs  while  she  spoke,  but  the  subject 
was  his  hobby,  and  he  sprang  on  it  at 
once. 

"  Ah !  but  I  idolise  her,  she  is  so  charm- 
ing, everything  that  is  most  perfect.  I 
consider  it  the  aim  of  my  life  to  shield  her 
from  every  vexation.  I  would  not  suffer 
my  wife  to  take  a  journey,  even  a  short 
one,  without  my  attendance,  and  for  a 
long  one — no,  no." 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  kind  of  tri- 
umphant defiance. 

"You  are  quite  a  Blue  Beard,"  said 
Bertha,  mockingly.  She  felt  all  at  once 
jealous  of  the  Signora  Upoli. 

"  Not  that— not  that."  The  doctor 
spoke  quickly  and  loudly  in  his  enthusi- 
asm. "  She  is  my  mistress,  and  she  has 
her  own  will  in  all  things — the  only  tor- 
ment in  my  life  is  the  feeling  that  I  must 
die  before  she  does,  and  my  profession 
takes  me  away  for  so  many  hours." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  quarrel  if  you  were 
always  together." 

Bertha  spoke  bitterly,  but  the  docter 
was  too  excited  to  notice  her  tone. 

"  Ah !  no ;  never.  I  could  never  tire  of 
being  with  her,  and  it  is  so" — ^he  changed 
suddenly  into  a  more  natural  voice — 
"  with  the  signor,  your  husband.  He  has 
spared  you  with  so  much  regret  that  your 
absence  has  perhaps  affected  his  health. 
Enough  said.  Before  two  days  are  over 
he  will  be  here  beside  you,  unable  to  let 
you  leave  him  for  a  moment." 

Bertha  looked  so  pale  that  he  paused. 

"Pardon  my  garrulity,"  he  said,  "in 
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talking  so  much  about  my  own  affairs. 
You  are  not  strong,  and  you  must  consider 
your  health.  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
bcfginning,  the  signora  must  go  out  and 
get  change  of  air  and  scene.  She  is  losing 
her  charming  appearance,  and  the  signor 
marito  will  be  in  despair." 

Bertha  made  a  little  gesture  of  im- 
patience. 

■  "  Well,  well,  I  will  say  farewell.  Ah ! 
here  is  the  signor  padre.  Signor" — he 
touched  Mr.  Williams's  coat  with  his 
large  brown  forefinger — "  your  daughter  is 
in  want  of  air  and  of  distraction.  She  is 
ever  so  little  what  the  French  call  en- 
nuy^e." 

Mr.  Williams  raised  his  eyebrows  with 
a  helpless  look  of  anxiety. 

"  It  is  not  your  fault."  The  doctor  pat- 
ted him  on  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been 
a  baby ;  then  he  gave  a  covert,  frightened 
look  at  Bertha,  evidently  wishing  for  her 
absence.  She  saw  it,  and  in  huge  disdain 
of  the  doctor's  care  for  her,  turned  away 
and  leaned  out  of  the  open  window. 

In  an  instant  Doctor  Upoli  had  seized 
Mr.  Williams's  coat  by  both  lappels,  and 
with  eyes  extra  round  and  staring  burst 
into  a  voluble  whisper. 

"  No,  no,  no,  my  good  friend,  if  I  may 
so  call  you,  it  is  not  your  fault ;  it  is  the 
craving  nervous  feminine  temperament, 
which  is  always  wanting  what  it  has  not 
got  She,"  with  a  jerk  of  his  flat  thumb 
towards  Bertha,  "  is  fretting  after  her  hus- 
band. Take  her  about,  or  let  her  go 
about  alone,  if  she  prefers  it.  Let  her  do 
just  as  she  pleases  for  a  few  days.  Now, 
faijewell." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. — LEFT  ALONE. 

"Fretting  after  her  husband."  The 
words  at  first  sounded  improbable  to  Ber- 
tha*s  father.  He  was  so  unused  to  think  of 
her  except  as  the  wayward  child  who  had 
proved  so  extremely  kind  and  thoughtful 
both  to  her  dying  aunt  and  to  himself,  that 
Bertha  as  a  wife  was  a  new  idea. 

It  troubled  him,  and  in  the  unhinged, 
helpless  state  of  his  nerves,  the  most  natu- 
ral course  that  suggested  itself  was  to  cast 
off  the  trouble  by  sharing  it  with  Bertha 
herself. 

"My  dear,  was  that  letter  from  Mi- 
chael ?". 

Bertha  drew  her  head  in  from  the  window 
and  looked  round.  Her  face  cleared 
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when  she  saw  that  the  doctor  had  depart- 
ed; 

"  No ;  Michael  has  been  ill,  but  he  is 
much  better." 

« Then  if  he  has  been  ill  "—Mr.  Wil- 
liams's face  contracted  with  the  effort  he 
was  making  at  self-sacrifice — "  I  think, 
my  dear,  he  must  want  you,  and  you  must 
wish  to  be  with  him.  I  fancied  you  said 
he  was  away  from  home  ?" 

"  So  he  was,  and  I  do  not  even  hear 
when  he  returned.  Thank  you  very  much, 
dear  papa" — she  went  and  put  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck—"  but  I  much  pre- 
fer to  stay  with  you,  and  I  am  sure  Michael 
wishes  it  too ;  he  sends  me  word  I  am  to 
stay  as  long  as  I  like" — she  forced  a  smile 
over  the  disdain  that  rose — "  and  I  do  like 
to  stay,  darling,  as  long  as  I  am  not  a  trou- 
ble to  you." 

She  kissed  him  tenderly.  His  eyes 
filled  with  tears;  he  only  thought  how 
wonderfully  marriage  had  improved  Bertha; 
he  heard  no  second  meaning  in  her  words. 

"  I  am  going  to  answer  the  letter  this 
evening,"  she  said,  smiling ;  "  can  I  give 
a  message  for  vou  ?" 

In  the  evening  her  father,  mindful  of  the 
doctor's  advice,  proposed  a  walk. 

"  You  have  seen  nothing  of  Rome  yet,"' 
he  said,  "and  I  have  not  seen  much;  let 
us  go  and  explore  together,  you  were  al- 
ways fond  of  antiquities,  my  dear." 

No,  Bertha  would  not  go  out ;  it  seemed 
to  her  impossible,  in  the  face  of  the  great 
grief  that  had  come  into  her  life,  to  take, 
any  pleasure  whatever. 

She  waited  impatiently  for  evening,  and' 
then,  when  she  was  left  alone,  she  sat  down^ 
to  write  to  her  husband.  At  first  she  wish- 
ed she  had  written  before  that  talk  with 
Doctor  Upoli,  and  then  she  rejoiced. 

"  Why  should  I  show  love  where  it  is 
not  cared  for.  Here  is  this  tiresome,  bor- 
ing man,  with  a  profession  which  might 
well  excuse  him  for  thinking  more  of  the 
outside  world  than  of  his  own  home,  and 
he  is  still  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  Carlotta 
says  he  has  been  married  six  years.  How 
he  speaks  of  his  wife !  I  never  dreamed 
of  being  loved  like  that  I  knew  I  was. 
unworthy  of  it,  and  yet  it  seems  in  this  case 
that  the  husband  is  blinded  by  love. 
Whatever  his  wife  does  or  says  is  lovely  in 
his  eyes.  He  has  no  cousin  to  measure 
her  by  and  prove  her  immense  inferiority. 
Worship!  Why  any  gentleman  answers 
the  letter  of  any  lady,  and  my  husband 
46 
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does  not  consider  that  I  deserve  the  treat- 
ment of  a  lady  from  him." 

And  while  she  said  these  rebellious,  bitter 
words  to  herself,  her  heart  ached  with  love 
for  Michael — wild,  fervent  love — love  in 
which  she  felt  herself  a  martyr,  ready  if 
need  were  to  lay  down  her  life  for  this 
passionately  beloved  husband  Anything 
heroic  or  devoted  in  a  grand  way  Bertha 
felt  that  she  could  do.  Ah  I  how  little 
Michael  understood  or  appreciated  the 
heart  he  did  not  care  to  keep  now  he  had 
won  it. 

At  last  she  sAt  down  to  write,  but  she 
felt  choked.  If  Michael  had  only  written 
to  her  once  it  would  have  been  easy.  She 
began  three  different  letters,  but  they  all 
seemed  wrong,  and  at  last,  in  utter  despair 
of  her  own  inability,  she  wrote  a  cold,  for- 
mal note.  "  I  will  remain  here,"  she  ended, 
"  until  you  send  for  me.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  with  my  father  in  his  sorrow,  and  am 
thankful  for  your  permission  to  stay  with 
him." 

And  yet,  when  it  was  written  she  hesi- 
tated ;  perhaps  if  she  tried  again  she  might 
write  something  more  loving.  She  knew, 
in  a  kind  of  far-off  way,  that  the  whole 
manner  of  her  letter  was  a  falsehood,  a 
sort  of  play-acting,  quite  contradictory  of 
her  real  feelings.  It  seemed  to  her  impos- 
sible to  get  free  from  the  restraint  which 
choked  the  utterance  of  her  love ;  and  yet 
if  she  had  trusted  simply  to  herself,  had 
(ollowed  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  the  re- 
straint would  have  shown  itself  what  it 
really  was,  a  fiction  of  her  own  exaggera- 
tive imagination. 

Still  she  sat  hesitating. 

Carlotta  came  in  dressed  in  her  festival 
array,  a  scarlet  petticoat  and  black  velvet 
body  and  sleeves.  "  My  cousin  Paolo  is 
here" — she  blushed  a  little,  but  smiled 
more,  showing  her  glittering  white  teeth — 
"  and  he  is  going  to  Florence,  and  if  he 
can  do  any  service  for  the  signora  or  the 
signor  padre  he  will  be  honored." 

Bertha  looked  up  into  the  happy  face. 
She  sighed.  Carlotta,  no  doubt,  loved 
her  cousin,  and  felt  sure  of  happiness  with 
him,  and  how  soon  marriage  would  cure 
her  of  that  delusion.  "  Shall  I  tell  her 
that  a  man's  love  is  as  shortlived  as  a 
flower — it  exhausts  itself  by  its  own  im- 
petuosity ?  Why  should  I  ?  Would  I 
have  believed  any  one  who  had  warned 
jne  that  Michael's  love  would  change  ?" 

Carlotta's  sympathetic  face  had  grown 


sad  as  she  watched  the  young  lady's.    Ber- 
tha smiled  at  the  change. 

"  No,  thank  you,  nothing.  You  can  go 
back  to  Paolo,  Carlotta,"  for  the  girl 
stood  lingering,  as  if  she  had  something  else 
to  say. 

"  The  doctor  has  told  my  mother  to 
persuade  the  signora  to  take  a  walk,  but 
my  mother  says  that  if  the  signora  has  a 
vettura,  and  goes  out  to  take  the  air,  it 
will  do  her  much  more  good ;  and — and 
Paolo  has  a  brother  who  is  a  vetturino,  and 
he  would  drive  the  signora  ever  so  much 
more  carefully  than  a  stranger  would." 

Carlotta  stood  pinching  her  red  petti- 
coat in  anxiety  for  the  answer. 

'^I  will  see,  but  I  hke  walking  best 
Could  I  walk  to  the  Coliseum,  or  is  it  too 
far  off?" 

"Cielo!  but  it  is  far,  and  there  is  no 
shade,  and  the  signora  will  find  it  a  fool- 
ish old  place,  full  of  bats  and  owls." 

"  Could  I  get  to  the  Campagna  by 
myself?"  said  Bertha,  paying  no  heed  to 
Carlotta's  information. 

Carlotta  clasped  her  hands,  and  stared 
with  her  round,  handsome  eyes,  as  if  she 
thought  the  signora  deranged. 

*'  But  it  is  not  possible  for  a  lady  to  go 
tramping  about  over  broken  ground,  fiill 
of  pools  of  water  and  oxen — oxen  which 
are  wild  and  savage,  and  would  trample 
you  to  death  in  an  instant.  Oh,  it  is  not 
possible." 

"  Never  mind  the  oxen,  is  the  distance 
possible  for  me  ?" 

"  Cielo !  what  know  I ;  the  English  sig- 
norine  can  walk,  walk,  walk  for  miles; 
they  wear  the  boots  of  men,  but  a  Roman 
lady  would  be  tired  until  death  if  she 
walked  about  the  Campagna." 

"Well,  as  I  am  English,  I  will  try. 
Call  me  before  five  o'clock  to-morrow, 
and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  take  my  walk 
before  the  great  heat  begins." 

Carlotta  shook  her  head  and  wrung  her 
hands  with  sorrowful  gesture,  but  Bertha's 
face  was  so  determined  that  she  dared  not 
remonstrate  further.  While  she  stood 
lingering,  Mr.  Williams's  heavy  footstep 
sounded  on  the  stairs. 

"  Shall  Paolo  take  the  signora's  letter 
when  he  goes,"  said  Carlotta,  eager  that 
her  lover  should  be  put  to  some  use. 

**  Very  well."  Bertha  gave  it  unwilling- 
ly, and  then  her  father  came  in  and  claimd 
all  her  attention.  He  had  sHpped  and 
hurt  his  ankle ;  only  a  bruise,  but  still  the 
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accident  had  shaken  him,  and  he  was 
vexed,  because  it  must  keep  him  indoors  a 
day  at  least. 

Bertha  told  him  of  her  project  for  next 
morning. 

"  I  should  have  preferred  going  with 
you,"  he  said,  "but  you  had' better  take 
Carlotta ;  only  be  sure,  my  dear  child,  not 
to  over-fatigue  yourself,  or  risk  being  out 
in  the  heat" 

CHAPTER  XXX. — BERTHA's  WALK  THROUGH 

OLD  ROME. 

It  has  often  been  said  before,  but  it  is 
always  said  truly,  that  no  one  ever  sends 
away  an  unsatisfactory  letter  without  re- 
penting it — that  is,  sends  it  to  a  person 
whose  sympathy  with  the  writer  is  of  a 
nature  to  give  him  or  her  insight  into  the 
mood  which  governs  the  letter  in  question. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  woman's  letter,  sup- 
posing her  to  be  simple  and  unworldly,  is 
like  a  photograph,  and  reveals  far  more  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  writer  than  she  can 
reveal  in  speech.  There  is  no  shyness,  no 
restraining  personal  atmosphere  to  struggle 
against;  she  gives  up  the  rein  to  that 
which  is  innate,  and  it  speaks  fearlessly ; 
and  for  this  reason  a  woman,  far  more  than 
a  man,  has  reason  to  repent  the  sending 
off  hastily  a  letter  w^hich  may  give  pain. 

Bertha's  letter  was  not  truthful  as  to 
her  real  feelings,  but  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  faithful  reflex  of  the  unreal,  self-deceiving 
state  of  her  min4 — the  very  writing  it 
cleared  away  some  of  the  mist  that  had 
been  troubling  her. 

All  through  the  night  she  lay  listening 
to  the  rain,  and  as  each  hour  passed  repent- 
ing her  haste  more  and  more.  She  almost 
resolved  to  write  again  when  morning 
came.  Would  morning  ever  come  ?  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  rain  was  disturb- 
ing. When  at  last  Bertha  got  some  feverish 
sleep,  it  was  only  to  dream  that  she  had 
made  her  husband  angry. 

At  last  she  slumbered  heavily,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  start,  she  knew  that,  unless 
she  got  to  Michael  that  instant,  she  must 
be  parted  from  him  for  ever.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  he  was  close  by,  but  Rachel 
Fraser  stood  between  them  and  hid  Bertha 
from  him.  She  pushed  vehemently  for- 
ward, and  then  she  saw  Miss  Fraser  raise 
her  large  white  hand,  and  felt  it  strike  her 
shoulder  heavily.  Again  and  again  the 
blow  fell,  and  as  Bertha  struggled  forward 
she  started  awake.     Carlotta  was  beating 


away  at  the  door,  and  her  room  was  full 
of  daylight.  It  was  such  blessed  relief  to 
find  that  all  had  been  a  dream ;  and  yet, 
as  her  thoughts  wakened  fully  and  pieced 
memory  together,  the  remembrance  of  the 
letter  came  with  a  sense  like  torture. 
Every  word  seemed  distorted  and  chilled 
into  ice.  How  could  she  write  again,  with 
nothing  happening  between  to  account  for 
her  change  of  manner.  Her  pride  would 
not  let  her  see  that  penitence  might  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  change. 

"  No !  I  will  not  write."  She  hurried 
on  her  dressing.  If  she  could  only  get  to 
the  world  outside,  she  thought  she  could 
shake  off  this  torture.  "  I  have  killed  any 
chance  I  had  left  of  happiness.  Michael 
has  left  off  loving  me,  that  is  plain,  or  he 
would  never  have  written  to  me  through  a 
woman  I  so  dislike,  and  my  letter  justifies 
every  word  she  may  say  against  me." 

"  Of  course.  Miss  Fraser  says  I  am  cold- 
hearted, — she  has  had  nothing  "but  cold- 
ness from  me ;  what  does  it  matter  what 
they  say  ?"  she  ended  passionately,  "  My 
life  is  over,  for  misery  is  not  life." 

She  determined  to  start  at  once  for  a 
walk.  She  forgot  her  father's  proposal  to 
take  Carlotta  with  her.  When  the  girl 
proposed  to  get  her  some  breakfast.  Bertha 
refused,  and  sent  her  away,  so  that  she 
might  escape  out  of  the  house  without 
further  remonstrance. 

She  had  studied  a  map  of  the  city,  and 
she  found  her  way  through  the  narrow, 
dirty  streets  without  much  trouble.  Even 
in  the  fresh  morning  air,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  there  was  a  close,  foul  atmosphere 
around  her.  But  the  city  was  already 
stirring  and  noisy.  There  were  men's 
voices  calling  out  their  wares  for  sale  in 
such  a  Babel  of  sound  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  what  they  said;  some 
children  screamed  out  loudly  from  one  of 
the  low-browed  shops,  and  from  the  upper 
window  a  bareheaded  woman  stared  with 
her  great  round  eyes  vacantly  at  Bertha. 

Mr.  Williams's  lodging  was  near  the 
Piazza  Trajano,  so  that  Bertha's  nearest 
way  lay  across  the  Forum.  She  had  no 
guide  to  point  out  the  various  points  ot 
interest,  but  she  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
three  beautiful  white  marble  Corinthian 
columns,  which  have  served  as  models 
for  so  many  generations  of  columns,  and 
for  the  moment  her  old  enthusiasm  re- 
turned. She  felt  inclined  to  stay  and 
explore  here  before  she  went  on. 
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"  But  no,  I  always  said  I  would  see  the 
Coliseum  before  anything  else." 

She  went  on  through  the  Campo  Vacci- 
no,  and  on  every  side  she  saw  ruins  full  of 
interest.  Some,  as  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine,  she  knew  from  pictures,  but  others 
she  longed  to  inquire  about.  She  turned 
away,  but  farther  on  she  stopped  at  the 
sound  of  singing.  Close  beside  her,  near 
an  arch  which  she  guessed  to  be  the  arch 
of  Titus,  sat  a  bright-eyed,  du-ty-looking 
cobbler,  with  a  row  of  much  worn  boots 
and  shoes  beside  him,  pulling  out  his 
waxed  thread  in  time  to  his  recitation ;  his 
utterance  was  very  striking,  and  his  voice 
rich  and  musical ;  and  as  Bertha  looked  at 
him  she  made  out  that  he  was  describing 
herself  in  his  improvised  song.  She  blush- 
ed and  hurried  on,  eager  to  reach  the 
Coliseum,  for  she  knew  that  the  huge  mass 
of  black  ruin  she  was  approaching  must  be 
the  object  of  her  quest. 

She  had  created  it  to  herself  so  much 
more  vast  and  imposing,  that  at  first  she 
felt  disappointed ;  but  after  awhile,  the  deso- 
late repose  of  those  grey,  shattered  arches 
became  awful  to  gaze  on ;  the  gloom  even 
in  daylight  that  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
place  impressed  her.  She  turned  away 
shuddering. 

"  Why  is  it  that  old  ruined  places  have 
so  much  power  to  affect  us  compared  with 
those  that  are  more  modern  ?  Is  it  wholly 
from  association  ?  But  then  I  came  here 
full  of  recollections  of  gladiators  and  early 
Christians  flung  to  the  lions ;  dying  men 
and  women ;  triumphs  of  imperial  cruelty 
and  heroic  endurance ;  and  yet  I  was  not 
impressed  at  first.  It  is  the  venerable  ma- 
jesty of  these  old  stones,  so  helpless  in 
their  decay,  that  touches  me.  It  is  like 
King  Lear,  or  any  other  ruined  power,  it 
makes  one  so  mournfully  tender." 

So  far  her  excursion  had  done  her  good ; 
it  had  taken  her  out  of  the  circle  of  self 
and  restricted  thought  in  which  she  had 
been  living.  But,  unfortunately,  memory 
went  back  to  that  first  meeting  with  Mi- 
chael in  the  Museum.  He  had  described  the 
Coliseum  to  her,  and  as  she  looked  round 
once  more  at  the  desolate  weed-grown  cir- 
cle, tender  flowers  clinging  here  and  there 
to  the  grey,  ruined  arches,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  his  description  had  been  wonderfully 
prosaic. 

"Was  I  blind,  then?"  she  said.  "Is 
this  matter-of-fact  comprehension  of  me, 
which  supposes  I  can  be  put  in  a  shape 


like  jelly,  and  after  due  coercion  come  out 
after  the  pattern  of  Rachel  Fraser,  or  any 
other  ordinary  commonplace  woman,  an 
indication  of  what  Michael  really  is? 
And  have  I  been  blind  till  now  ?  I  have 
read  that  women  worship  idols  of  their 
own  creation,  and  set  the  clay  monsters  on 
pedestals ;  and  then  when  they  fall,  like 
Humpty  Dumpty,  there  is  an  end  of  them; 
but  I  can  never  be  like  that.  I  may  have 
idolised  Michael ;  I  may  have  transfigured 
him  in  my  love ;  but  I  can't  help  it  now. 
The  love  is  there,  must  be  there  always, 
and  this  doubles  my  misery,  because  it 
makes  the  rest  of  life  an  endless  craving 
for  that  which  I  can  never  have." 

She  turned  sharply,  with  a  weary  look 
on  her  face  that  was  pitiful  to  see  there. 
Bertha  still  looked  hardly  more  than  seven- 
teen, though  these  last  weeks  had  robbed 
her  forehead  of  its  smoothness.  She 
walked  on  rapidly,  heedless  of  where  she 
went,  wholly  forgetful  of  her  resolve  to  re- 
turn before  the  sun  got  full  power.  It  was 
blazing  fiercely  by  the  time  she  reached 
one  of  the  city  gates.  She  stood  still  and 
looked  before  her.  In  the  distance  were 
purple  mountains  with  white  summits, 
which  she  guessed  must  be  perpetual  snow, 
but  as  far  as  she  could  see  on  every  side 
were  ruins — aqueducts  stretching  out  as  if 
to  reach  the  mountains,  temples,  broken 
columns,  firagments  of  brickwork  with  long 
rampant  grass  waving  atop.  Here  and 
there  a  clump  of  blue-green  pines  with 
crimson  branches  broke  up  the  picturesque 
waste.  Nearer — stretched  out  between 
the  city  walls  and  this  wild  expanse — was 
a  cobweb  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes  so 
intricate-looking  that  she  hesitated  to  pen- 
etrate among  them,  fearing  to  trust  herself 
lest  she  might  lose  her  way.  But  the  idea 
of  escape  fi*om  the  city  itself  grew  strong 
as  she  gazed,  and  she  went  on  hurriedly, 
quickening  her  pace  as  she  glanced  upward 
and  saw  how  high  the  sun  was  already. 

The  little  streets  were  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  she  hurried  till  she  reached  a  lane  run- 
ning between  kitchen  gardens,  where  cab- 
bages and  broccoli  made  themselves  ap- 
parent by  smell  as  well  as  sight  Tall 
sedges  fringed  the  sides  of  the  lane,  stand- 
ing erect  with  sharply  pointed  leaves ;  but 
Bertha  hurried  on,  she  wanted  to  be  firee 
of  these  fences  and  to  reach  the  open 
ground  of  the  Campagna. 

She  was  becoming;  exhausted  with  the 
heat,  and  went  on  blmdly,  scarcely  vouch- 
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safing  a  glance  at  the  luxuriant  and  trim 
kitchen  gardens  with  their  glowing  wealth 
of  flowers. 

At  last  she  reached  open  ground,  but  it 
was  very  broken,  and  fatiguing  to  walk 
over.  She  stumbled  more  than  once  on 
fragments  of  carved  stone  and  brick.  She 
felt  ready  to  sink  with  exhaustion.  Pre- 
sently, on  before  her,  she  saw  a  grove  of 
trees,  and  she  hastened  eagerly  to  reach  it. 
She  found  herself  in  a  green  valley,  grassed 
over  with  thick  damp  turf.  Above  was  a 
grove  of  evergreen  oaks  which  gave  a 
gloomy  shadow.  On  one  side  was  an 
opening  in  the  high  bank,  and  passing 
through  this.  Bertha  found  herself  in  a 
damp  grotto,  green  with  moss  that  seemed 
to  have  been  undisturbed  for  centuries. 
She  shivered  at  the  sudden  chill  of  the 
cool,  ancient  place;  she  remembered  all 
about  it,  and  was  glad  to  have  found  her 
way  there,  but  she  was  too  exhausted  to 
explore  or  enjoy  her  discovery. 

As  long  as  she  had  toiled  on  rapidly  in 
the  burning  sunshine  she  had  not  realised 
her  fatigue,  but  the  anxiety  and  exhaustion 
she  had  undergone,  and  her  sleepless 
night,  had  entirely  enervated  her  youthful 
strength.  She  sank  down  on  the  broken 
steps  utterly  weary,  and  rested  her  head  on 
her  hands.  She  tried  to  remember  all  she 
had  read  about  the  grotto,  and  while  she 
was  striving  to  realise  the  nymph  Egeria 
as  a  form  of  human  loveliness,  gradually 
the  place  grew  indistinct.  There  was  not 
a  sound  to  disturb  repose ;  no  insect's  hum 
reached  through  the  heavy,  damp  atmo- 
sphere, and  Bertha's  head  drooped  more 
and  more  heavily  till  she  was  sound 
asleep. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. — STRUCK   DOWN. 

Bertha  waked  with  a  start.  .She  felt 
numb  and  chilled,  and  she  could  not  re- 
member where  she  was.  After  a  minute 
or  two  she  rose  up  and  went  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  grotto.  She  had  forgotten 
her  watch,  but  the  changed  light  showed 
that  she  had  slept  for  several  hours, 
and  she  turned  sick  as  she  remem- 
bered that  Doctor  Upoli  had  told  her  espe- 
cially to  avoid  damp  localities.  She  felt 
faint  and  giddy,  but  she  only  thought  how 
she  could  get  home  quickest;  she  had 
been  so  absorbed  as  she  entered  the  valley, 
that  she  had  no  distinct  remembrance  of 
the  way  by  which  she  had  come.     Me- 


chanically she  found  the  sedge-bordered 
lane.  It  seemed  to  her,  when  she  reached 
the  narrow  streets  outside  the'walls  that 
they  were  more  dirty  and  squalid  than 
when  she  came  through  them  in  the  morn- 
ing. Half-naked  children  were  playing  at 
the  doors,  figures  of  men  and  women  stood 
about  in  groups  that  at  another  time  would 
have  roused  Bertha  to  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration; but  her  head  ached  with  a  dull 
pain  that  made  every  object  an  irritation. 
She  tried  to  walk  fast,  but  she  could  not ; 
her  limbs  trembled,  and  seemed  a  weight 
to  her  as  she  moved  them. 

"  Suppose  I  am  going  to  be  ill !"  She 
smiled  drearily.  "  Well,  yesterday  I  was 
moaning  over  the  probable  length  of  my 
life.  Suppose  I  am  very  ill  and  die,  only 
my  father  will  miss  me.  Michael" — her 
lips  quivered,  and  she  felt  choked — *•'  well, 
he  will  be  sorry  for  a  little,  and  then  he 
will  live  alone  with  his  cousin  again,  and 
wonder  at  his  own  folly  in  taking  a  foolish 
girl  to  trouble  his  decorous  household. 
That  woman" — she  paused  and  drew  her 
breath  hard,  with  a  look  of  hatred  in  her 
eyes — "she  will  make  no  prefence  of 
sorrow,  for  with  all  her  faults  she  is  not  a 
hypocrite ;  she  will  rejoice.  Well,  in  some 
ways  it  will  disappoint  her,  for  I  know  she 
likes  to  interfere  and  manage,  but  still  she 
hates  me,  and  I — oh !  how  I  hate  her." 

Her  eyes  flashed,  the  color  flew  into 
her  face,  and  she  clenched  her  hand  ner- 
vously, and  then  the  thought  of  her  father 
calmed  her.  "  I  can't  die,  I  must  live  for 
him.  I  must  go  back  to  him.  I  will 
never  leave  him,  no,  never  again." 

She  had  just  reached  the  gate,  and  seve- 
ral people  were  coming  out  of  the  city. 
One  of  them  stood  still,  and  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  sunshine,  looked  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other. 

Bertha,  confused  and  weary  as  she  was, 
recognised  her  father  before  he  saw  her; 
but  she  could  only  totter  up  to  him. 

"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  he  said 
fervently,  and  then  held  her  hand  in  both 
his,  looking  at  her  eaniestly. 

"  My  dear,  where  have  you  been  ?  Have 
you  had  an  accident  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?"  The  questions  came  one  on  ano- 
ther, in  true  masculine  fashion,  and  then, 
shocked  at  her  pale,  haggard  face,  he 
roused  to  full  sympathy. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  you 
look  exhausted ;  take  my  arm  and  lean  on 
me.     You  must  be  faint  with  hunger." 
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It  came  to  Bertha,  for  the  first  time,  that 
she  had  not  tasted  food  all  day,  but 
thought  was  growing  more  and  more  con- 
fused. 

She  took  her  father's  arm.  She  did  not 
mean  to  lean  on  it,  but  she  did,  and  she 
could  scarcely  guide  her  steps.  Objects 
began  to  swim  as  she  dragged  one  leaden 
foot  after  another. 

When  at  last  the  lodging  was  gained, 
and  three  inquisitive  faces  showed  in  the 
doorway,  and  three  shrill  tongues  set  up  a 
vociferating  chorus  of  wonder  and  wel- 
come, Bertha's  senses  reeled.  She  looked 
feebly  towards  Carlotta  and  stretched  out 
her  arms — this  was  her  last  conscious  act. 

Her  arms  fell  lifeless,  her  head  drooped, 
and  she  was  borne  to  her  room  like  an 
infant  in  the  arms  of  the  padrona  and  her 
daughters. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. — A  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE. 

Bertha  opened  her  eyes  with  a  stj-ange 
feeling  of  weakness,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
the  lids  were  too  heavy  to  keep  lifted. 
Memory  began  to  struggle  into  life  with 
the  strange  amount  of  effort  which  signi- 
fies that,  like  an  infant,  it  has  slept  a  long 
unconscious  slumber. 

Dim  at  first,  but  coming  more  clearly 
each  moment,  a  vision  rose  before  Ber- 
tha's eyes.  She  was  at  home  in  London. 
She  could  summon  no  memory  of  Mi- 
chael, though  she  kept  her  eyes  closed  with 
a  longing  hope  that  his  presence  might 
mingle  in  her  confused  thoughts,  but  she 
was  sure  that  Miss  Fraser  had  been  with 
her,  and  a  shrinking  fear  and  dislike  made 
her  sigh  as  she  still  lay  with  closed  eyes. 

She  heard  a  slight  movement  near  her, 
but  she  kept  her  eyes  shut  till  all  was  again 
still.  Then  the  heavy  eyelids  were  raised, 
and  Bertha  looked  round  her.  The  room 
was  the  same  which  she  had  slept  in  since 
Aunt  Sophy's  death  ;  there  were  the  same 
meagre  white  curtains  on  each  side  of  the 
bed,  the  same  Indian  screen,  only  it  seem- 
ed to  Bertha  that  this  had  been  moved 
nearer  the  bed,  so  as  to  shelter  it  when 
the  door  opened. 

**  But  this  may  be  the  dream,"  she 
thought,  and  again  her  eyes  closed  weari- 
ly ;  "  and  after  all,  perhaps  I  am  at  home." 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  a  voice. 
Was  this  a  dream  too  ? 

"I  tell  you,  doctor,  I  take  the  whole 
responsibility ;  Mrs.  Helder  shall  not  lose 
blood,  she  is  as  weak  as  water  now." 


A  thrill  went  through  Bertha,  throbbing 
in  every  vein;  it  was  Rachel  Fraser's 
strong  determined  voice,  but  it  did  not 
stir  up  angry  feeling.  The  next  speaker 
did. 

Bertha's  imagination  supplied  Doctor 
Upoli's  contortions  and  gestures:  "  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  in  such  infatuation ; 
I  afilirm  to  the  signora  that  she  who  is  not 
the  mother  of  the  Signora  Helder  kills  her 
deliberately  by  this  interference ;  there  is 
no  way  of  subduing  fever  but  by  loss  of 
blood." 

Doctor  Upoli  came  from  behind  the 
screen;  he  saw  the  change  in  Bertha's 
face,  and  he  saw  her  newly-opened  eyes. 
He  stepped  softly  to  the  bedside  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  but  he  did  not  speak ; 
he  wished  to  carry  his  point  without  dis- 
turbing Miss  Fraser. " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Bertha  plac- 
ed hers  in  it.  It  was  such  an  effort  to 
move  her  arm  that  she  felt  more  puzzled 
than  ever  about  herself. 

"I  have  been  ill,  haven't  I,  doctor?" 
Her  voice  was  like  a  far-off  sound,  so  very 
feeble. 

The  doctor  nodded  gravely,  he  held  up 
his  finger  to  enjoin  silence;  but  Rachel 
Fraser  had  heard  the  feeble  utterance,  and 
she  came  softly  from  behind  the  screen. 
She  noticed  the  doctor's  lifted  finger,  and 
she  smiled  at  his  hopes. 

There  was  a  softer  look  on  the  regular, 
handsome  face  than  Bertha  had  ever  seen 
there ;  it  seemed  to  her,  as  Miss  Fraser 
bent  quickly  forward,  that  there  were  tears 
gathering  in  the  hard  eyes. 

"  You  have  been  very  ill,  my  dear,  and 
we  rmist  keep  you  very  quiet ;  above  all 
things,  you  must  not  get  a  chill." 

She  looked  significantly  at  Bertha's  arm, 
which  lay  outside  the  coverlet,  while  the 
doctor  kept  her  hand  in  his. 

"  I  will  at  least  let  the  Signora  Helder 
decide."  The  doctor  kept  his  eyes  earn- 
estly on  Bertha. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Doc- 
tor Upoli."  Miss  Fraser  spoke  very  coolly. 
"  I  consider  Mrs.  Helder  ray  patient,  and 
I  will  not  suffer  violent  remedies  to  be 
iised  in  her  case,  and  you  see  she  is 
better." 

Dr.  Upoli's  easy  face  grew  flushed. 

"  Then  I  must  tell  the  signora  that  if 
she  refuses  me  the  exercise  of  my  profes- 
sion, I  must  retire  ** — ^his  voice  gradually 
became  louder  —  *<  I  cannot  consent  to 
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neglect  a  means  of  health  which  I  know 
to  be  necessary — I  can  even  say,  on  which 
recovery  may  depend." 

Miss  Fraser  kept  calm  and  unmoved, 
but  the  doctor's  face  grew  more  and  more 
excited.  Bertha's  large  hollow  eyes  moved 
from  one  face  to  the  other.  She  felt  grate- 
ful to  hear  Miss  Fraser  say  "  Hush !"  at 
Doctor  Upoli's  last  sentence,  his  loud  talk- 
ing jarred  her. 

"  Hush  !'*  she  repeated,  calmly  but  im- 
peratively. "  Come  with  me  if  you  please, 
signor,  I  will  talk  to  you  in  the  sala." 

The  doctor  was  forced  to  obey,  but  he 
followed  swelling  with  indignation. 

Directly  he  got  into  the  room  he  ran 
up  to  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Let  the  signor  figure  to  himself  " — 
his  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting  from  their 
closely-fitting  lids — "  that  the  signora  de- 
prives me  of  my  functions.  That  lady 
teaches  me  my  profession" —  he  struck 
time  with  his  great  sausage-like  forefinger 
on  Mr.  Williams's  coat  —  "  forbids  me, 
lachimo  Upoli,  to  bleed  a  patient  for  fever. 
In  your  cold,  damp  fog  of  an  island — what 
know  I? — it  may  be  right  to  avoid  blood- 
letting; but  here,  where  one  cause  of  fever 
]b  sl  check  which  the  blood  has  received, 
life  depends  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
gested fluid,  which  this  signora"  —  he 
turned  to  dart  a  look  of  scorn  on  Miss 
Fraser,  but  she  had  departed. 

Mr.  Williams  looked  anxious  and 
doubtful,  but  already  the  self-reliant  help- 
fulness of  Miss  Fraser  had  impressed  him, 
and  Doctor  TJpoh's  excitement  was  not 
reassuring. 

"  I  believe  Miss  Fraser  is  very  clever," 
he  said.  "  In  this  case  she  is  right ;  in 
England  we  never  bleed  for  fever.  It  was 
the  old-fashioned  plan,  but  no  one  thinks 
of  it  nowadays." 

Doctor  Upoli  threw  up  both  hands. 

**  Fashion  in  disease !  —  fashion  in  a 
plain  law  of  nature  !  Excuse  me,  signor, 
but  I  can  no  longer  visit  your  daughter, 
though  it  pains  me  to  leave  her  in  such 
hands.  I  tell  you  frankly  I  have  no  hope 
for  my  patient  unless  you  send  that  obsti- 
nate signora  back  to  England." 

Mr.  Williams  bowed,  but  he  was  not  in 
spirits  to  continue  the  discussion. 

"  How  did  you  find  my  daughter  to- 
day ?"  he  asked.  "  Is  she  still  uncon- 
scious ?" 

"  She  is  awake,  but " — he  shrugged  his 


shoulders  with  emphasis  —  "I  have  the 
honor  to  bid  the  signor  farewell." 

He  made  a  low  bow  and  departed. 

Doctor  Upoli  had  succeeded  in  making 
Bertha's  father  very  anxious  and  uncom- 
fortable. He  stole  cautiously  to  the  door 
of  the  sick-room.  The  door  was  ajar. 
Going  in  and  keeping  behind  the  tall  screen, 
he  heard  Bertha's  voice ;  it  sounded  feeble 
and  weak,  but  the  sound  gave  the  poor 
bereaved  man  fresh  life.  It  had  seemed 
to  him  in  these  last  days  as  if  his  only  tie 
to  earth  were  snapped — that  there  was  no 
one  left  to  live  for.  Tears  sprang  to  his 
eyes,  and  his  heart  went  out  in  fervent 
thankfulness  for  the  precious  life  restored. 
In  that  moment  the  child  was  dearer  to 
him  than  she  had  ever  been. 

Bertha  looked  at  Miss  Fraser  in  wonder. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  use  to 
you  and  your  father  " — Miss  Fraser  spoke 
in  a  quiet  yet  cheerful  voice,  all  her  hard- 
ness had  fled — "  and  I  found  you  very  ill. 
I  am  so  glad  to  be  here." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  I  am 
sure,  though  I  have  been  unconscious  of 
it."     Bertha  smiled  and  put  out  her  hand. 

Miss  Fraser  pressed  it  gently,  and  then 
she  went  to  get  some  broth. 

"  I  wonder  she  did  not  kiss  me,"  Bertha 
thought;  but  Miss  Fraser  had  seen  the 
quivering  lips  and  the  suddenly  dilated 
eyes,  and  she  thought  that  Bertha  was 
best  left  alone. 

Rachel  Fraser  felt  compassionate  and 
softened,  and  as  she  watched  the  patience 
with  which  the  girl  bore  her  extreme  weak- 
ness, she  grew  almost  affectionate,  and 
Bertha's  gratitude  to  her  skilful,  unweary- 
ing nurse  broke  through  her  reserve,  and 
sometimes  startled  the  strong-minded  wo- 
man by  its  impulsive  expression.  But 
still  Michael's  cousin  could  not  wholly 
love  his  wife,  or  if  she  did  love  her,  she 
struggled  against  the  feeling. 

Bertha  had  not  named  her  husband 
since  that  first  day,  then  Rachel  began  by 
saying  Michael  was  much  better.  "  Has 
he  been  told  of  my  illness?"  the  girl 
asked. 

"  No,  not  yet,  my  dear ;  at  least,  I  did 
not  tell  him  how  very  ill  you  have  been." 

Miss  Fraser  did  not  say  that  if  Bertha 
had  not  recovered  consciousness  on  that 
morning  she  had  determined  to  summon 
her  cousin ;  she  grew  first  surprised  and 
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then  impatient  at  the  young  wife's  silence 
about  her  husband. 

As  Miss  Fraser  sat  beside  her,  Bertha 
spoke  constantly  of  her  father;  her  face 
brightened  when  he  came  into  the  room, 
his  happiness  and  his  comfort  appeared  to 
be  her  absorbing  thought. 

Miss  Fraser  grew  graver  and  graver, 
and  when  she  was  alone  she  shook  her 
head  very  anxiously  indeed.  "  It  is  very 
sad.  I  am  afraid  that  marriage  was  a 
thorough   mistake   on   both  sides;  she  is 


quite  happy  to  be  with  her  father,  and  I 
don't  think  poor  dear  Michael  is  happy  at 
all."  In  which  remark  Miss  Fraser  showed 
that  strength  of  mind  is  not  the  only  re- 
quisite for  the  gifl  of  reading  human  na- 
ture. "  When  we  get  her  up  and  she  gains 
strength  I  shall  speak  out,"  she  said ;  "  if 
she  doesn't  know  her  duty  as  a  wife,  she 
must  be  taught  it;  she  is  only  a  child,  after 
all,  and  in  one  way  I  was  wrong  about 
her ;  she  can  be  gentle  and  lovable  when 
she  chooses." 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that, 
in  numerous  instances,  the  customs  of  the 
Chinese  are  diametrically  opposed  to  our 
own,  and  this  remark  applies  especially  to 
their  writing  and  reading.  We  write  our 
letters  in  horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right, 
and  print  our  books  in  the  same  manner; 
the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  write  in 
perpendicular  lines  from  right  to  left, 
so  that  what  is  the  last  page  of  a  book  or 
letter  with  us,  is  the  first  with  them. 
Amongst  ourselves,  most  scholarly  writers 
are  somewhat  particular  in  the  punctua- 
tion of  their  sentences ;  but  a  Chinaman, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  dreams 
of  putting  even  a  *  full  stop '  in  a  letter 
or  any  other  written  document,  and  it  is 
but  seldom  that  one  meets  with  a  book 
that  is  regularly  punctuated.  W^e  write 
our  names,  more  or  less  legibly,  at  the 
end  of  our  notes  and  letters ;  the  Chinese, 
as  Sir  J.  Davis  observes,  *  sign  with  a 
cipher  which  every  man  adopts  for 
himself,  being  a  few  characters  combined 
in  a  complicated  manner  into  one.  An- 
other mode  of  attestation  is  by  affixing 
the  stamp  of  the  seal,  not  in  wax,  but 
in  red  ink.' 

Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  work  on  the 
Chinese,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
further  remarks:  *  The  Chinese  attach 
much  consideration  to  the  graphic  beauty 
of  their  written  character,  and  make  use 
of  inscriptions  for  ornamental  purposes, 
as  may  be  often  seen  on  the  specimens  of 
porcelain  brought  to  this  country.  The 
advantage  of  simplicity  (and  a  very  great 
advantage  it  is)  constitutes  the  merit  of 
our  alphabetic  writing,  but  that  of  variety 
and  picturesque  effect  may  fairly  be  claim- 


ed by  the  Chinese.  The  importance  ol 
caligraphy  as  an  accomplishment  is 
naturally  esteemed  more  highly  among 
them  than  it  is  in  Europe;  and  large 
ornamental  inscriptions  or  labels  are 
frequently  exchanged  as  remembrances 
among  friends,  or  used  as  pictures  are 
among  us,  for  purposes  of  taste  and  deco- 
ration.' The  Chinese  spend  much  time 
and  labor  over  the  acquisition  of  a  neat 
and  elegant  handwriting,  and  when  they 
have  attained  this  object  of  their  ambition, 
they  frequently  turn  it  to  what  appears  to 
the  foreign  mind  a  most  curious  use — 
namely,  the  writing  of  the  huge  scrolls  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  the  inscription 
of  moral  sentences  on  fans,  &c. 

Answering  in  some  measure  to  our  Ro- 
man and  Italic  type,  black-tetter,  &c.  the 
Chinese  have  six  different  styles  of  writ- 
ing their  characters — namely,  i,  the  Chuan 
or  Seal  character ;  2,  the  style  of  official 
attendants;  3,  the  pattern  style;  4, 
running  hand;  5,  abbreviated  running 
hand;  and  6,  the  style  of  the  Sui^g 
dynasty. 

I.  Foreigners  commonly  call  this  the 
Seal  character  from  its  being  generally 
only  used  for  seals  or  stamps,  ornamen- 
tal inscriptions,  ^c  Its  Chinese  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  person  who 
invented  it  It  is  the  oldest  form  of  writ- 
ing next  to  the  original  pictorial  hiero- 
glyphics, and  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds, 
the  greater  and  inferior.  The  former  is  used 
for  seals  and  stamps,  and  is  also  to  be  seen 
on  some  kinds  of  goods,  especially  on 
porcelain;  the  characters  all  look  ex- 
tremely aUke,  and  seem  to  be  an  inextrica- 
ble labyrinth  of  rectangular  lines.      The 
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latter  kind  is  also  sometimes  used  for 
seals,  in  prefaces  of  books,  and  ornamental 
inscriptions. 

2.  The  style  of  official  attendants  was 
first  employed  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  invented 
for  the  use  of  the  clerks  and  writers  in 
public  offices.  Nowadays,  it  is  most 
often  used  in  prefaces  and  for  inscriptions ; 
it  requires  no  special  study  to  read  it,  as  it 
is  very  clear  and  distinct,  and  differs  but 
slightly  fron\the  following. 

3.  The  pattern  style  has  been  gradually 
formed  by  the  improvements  of  good  writ- 
ing. No  Chinese  can  have  any  claim 
to  literary  merit  unless  he  can  write  neat- 
ly and  correcdy  in  this  style.  It  is  the 
usual  form  of  Chinese  writing,  and  books 
are  sometimes  printed  in  it. 

4.  The  'running  hand'  is  almost  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Chinese  expres- 
sion for  this  kind  of  writing.  The  charac- 
ters are  written  in  an  easy  and  free 
manner,  without  the  writer's  pen  being 
necessarily  raised  from  the  paper ;  in  this 
style,  however,  only  those  abbreviations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries 
are  allowed.  A  neat  business  writer  com- 
monly uses  this  *  running  hand,'  and  it  is 
also  very  often  employed  for  prefaces  of 
books  and  inscriptions,  in  scrolls  and  ta- 
blets, for  show-signs,  &c.  Schoolboys  are 
taught  to  write  both  this  and  the  pattern 
style  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  copy- 
books with  characters  arranged  in  parallel 
columns. 

5.  The  translation  of  *  tsao-tsze,'  the 
Chinese  term  for  what  is  above  called  the 
abbreviated  running  hand,  is  *  plant  or 
grass  diaracter,'  and  foreigners  generally 
call  it  by  the  latter  name.  It  is  an  exceeding- 
ly* free  style  of  writing,  and  full  of  the 
most  puzzling  abbreviations,  which  often 
render  it  difficult  even  for  natives  to  deci- 
pher; and  Europeans  rarely,  if  ever, 
attain  to  such  a  knowledge  of  this  kind 
of  handwriting  as  to  be  able  to  icd  any- 
thing written  in  it  without  the  aid  of  an 
experienced  Chinese.  We  have  heard  it 
facetiously  likened  to  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  dipping  a  spider's 
legs  in  ink,  and  letting  him  crawl  over 
a  sheet  of  paper !  When  writing  in  this 
style,  a  Chinaman  often  lets  his  pen 
run  from  character  to  character  without 
taking  it  off  the  paper,  and  makes  his 
own  abbreviations,  to  avoid  the  labor  of 
the  numerous  strokes  required  in  some 


characters,  if  written  in  the  '  pattern  style.' 
To  understand  this  kind  of  writing  fully, 
necessitates  special  study,  and  its  chief  use 
is  in  first  drafts  of  letters,  despatches,  &c. 
It  is  also  employed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
men  of  business,  and  is  sometimes  found 
in  inscriptions  and  in  prefaces  of  books, 
especially  those  of  aged  writers. 

The  sixth  form  of  writing  came  into 
use  about  the  tenth  century,  during  the 
Sung  dynasty,  as  a  more  elegant  form  of 
printing  than  the  other  classes  above 
enumerated.  It  is  believed  that,  since  the 
time  of  its  invention,  no  material  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  manner  of 
forming  the  characters,  which  differs  from 
the  style  of  official  attendants  and  the  pat- 
tern style  mainly  in  the  greater  stiffness 
of  the  strokes  forming  the  characters, 
and  in  a  certain  squareness  of  appearance. 
This  still  continues  to  be  the  style  most 
used  for  printing  books,  at  any  rate  those 
which  have  any  pretensions  to  being  well 
and  carefully  got  up.  Only  persons, 
however,  employed  in  writing  for  printing- 
offices  are  required  to  learn  it,  as  it  is  not 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Of  these  six  forms  of  writing,  the  pat- 
tern style  and  the  running  hand  are  the 
only  two  which  are  studied  by  most 
Chinese,  but  well-educated  men  generally 
have  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  Seal 
characters. 

As  we  have  .  observed  before,  the 
Chinese  take  extraordinary  pains  to  learn 
to  write  neatly,  and  to  form  the  characters 
in  a  duly  proportioned  manner.  Boys  are 
taught  by  placing  thin  tracing-paper  over 
their  copies,  and  they  practise  an  easy  use 
of  the  pen,  so  necessary  for  elegant  writing, 
by  constantly  writing  characters  on  a 
painted  board;  by  dint  of  great  labor, 
many  eventually  learn  to  write  a  beautiful 
hand,  which  even  Europeans,  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  language,  will  admire, 
if  only  for  the  perfect  symmetry  and  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  with  which  the  complica- 
ted strokes  composing  the  characters  are 
put  together.  The  Chinese  student  is 
very  particular  about  his  pen  and  ink,  and 
he  is  even  fanciful  on  the  subject  of  the 
ink-slab,  on  which  the  latter  is  carefully 
rubbed  with  a  litde  water.  The  pens  (or, 
as  they  ,are  sometimes  called,  *  pencils  ') 
rather  resemble  our  camel-hair  brushes, 
and  are  made,  the  better  kind  from  the 
hair  of  the  sable  and  fox,  and  the  com- 
moner sorts  from  that  of  the  deer,  wolf, 
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cat,  &c. ;  the  stick  or  handle  is  of  bamboo ; 
and  each  pen  has  a  Uttle  case  or  sheath  of 
bamboo  or  metal  to  protect  the  hair 
from  injury,  for  the  tip  of  the  pen  is  so 
fine  that  care  has  to  be  taken  to  keep 
it  in  good  order  for  writing  with.  The 
ink  is  make  from  lampblack,  &c.  mixed 
with  glue  and  similar  substances,  and 
is  always  scented  with  musk.  The  cakes 
are  often  adorned  with  curious  devices 
and  short  sentences,  stamped  in  gilt  and 
colored  characters.  The  ink-slab  is  made 
of  different  kinds  of  stone,  carefully 
ground  smooth,  and  has  a  small  cavity  or 
depression  at  one  end  to  hold  water;  but 
some  students  have  a  species  of  small  cup 
placed  beside  them  with  a  little  water  in  it 
This  cup  is  sometimes  handsomely  carved 
out  of  a  piece  of  jade-stone,  and  fitted  on 
to  a  wooden  stand ;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
small  ladle,  not  unlike  a  salt-spoon.  Nearly 
all  paper  in  China  is  made  from  the  woody 
fibre  of  bamboo,  and  is  mostly  of  a  yellow- 
ish color ;  it  has  no  strength,  and  is  very 
easily  torn,  and  the  effect  of  water 
upon  it  is  much  the  same  as  upon  our 
blotting-paper.  The  articles  described 
above  are  called  by  the  Chinese  *  Wen- 
fang  sze  pao ; '  that  is,  the  four  precious 
implements  of  the  library. 

Some  Chinese  writers  hold  that  mova- 
ble characters,  made  of  burnt  clay,  and 
placed  in  a  frame,  were  invented  towards 
the  close  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  about  a.d. 
1280.  This  method  of  printing,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  suc- 
cessful, for  native  printers  now  do  their 
work,  as  it  has  been  done  for  centuries 
past,  on  the  stereotype  principle.  Mova- 
ble metal  characters  have  been  in  use  for 
some  years  in  the  few  foreign  printing-oflli- 
ces  at  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai,  but  the 
innovation  does  not  make  way  with  the 
natives,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  does  not 
seem,  in  our  opinion,  very  well  suited  to 
their  language,  which  is  so  different  in  its 
nature  from  those  of  other  nations.  With 
an  alphabetical  language,  movable  type 
lightens  the   printer's  labors   immensely; 


but  such  is  not  the  case  with  Chinese ; 
for  to  print  an  ordinary  book,  probably  at 
least  upwards  of  two  or  three  thousand 
distinct  characters  would  be  required,  and 
in  some  instances  this  amount  would 
have  to  be  multiplied  by  ten;  while  to 
print  a  complete  dictionary,  we  believe  we 
are  correct  in  stating  that  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  distinct  and  separate 
characters  would  be  wanted. 

The  process  of  printing  a  book  in 
China  is  somewhat  as  follows:  Two 
pages  are  "written  by  a  person,  trained  to 
the  business,  on  a  sheet  of  thin  paper,  di- 
vided into  columns  by  black  lines,  and  in* 
the  space  between  the  two  pages  are  writ- 
ten the  title  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of 
the  chapter  and  page ;  when  the  sheet  has 
been  printed,  it  is  folded  down  through 
this  space,  so  as  to  bring  the  title,  &c 
partly  on  each  page.  The  sheet,  when 
ready  for  printing,  is  pasted  face  down- 
wards on  a  smooth  block  of  wood,  made 
usually  from  the  pear  or  plum  tree.  As 
soon  as  it  is  dry,  the  paper  is  ru})bed  ofl 
with  great  care,  leaving  behind  an  inverted 
impression  of  the  characters.  Another 
workman  now  cuts  away  all  the  blank 
spaces  by  means  of  a  sharp  graver,  and  the 
block  with  the  characters  in  high-relief 
passes  to  the  printer,  who  performs  his 
work  by  hand.  The  two  points  that  he 
has  to  be  most  careful  about  are — to  ink 
the  characters  equally  with  his  brush,  and 
to  avoid  tearing  the  paper  when  taking 
the  impression.  Proclamations,  visiting- 
cards,  &c.  are  all  printed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. An  economical  way  of  printing 
small  handbills  and  advertisements  for 
walls  is  to  cut  the  characters  in  wax  in- 
stead of  wood ;  but  they  spon  get  blurred, 
and  the  printing  from  them  is  often 
almost  illegible.  From  a  good  wooden 
block  some  fifteen  thousand  sheets  can 
be  printed ;  and  when  the  characters  have 
been  sharpened  up  a  little,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  eight  or  ten  thousand  more  im- 
pressions.— Chambers's   'journal. 
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There  are  few  subjects  more  perplexing,  to  understand  what  is  actually  believed  re- 

on  a  close  examination,  than  the  ideas  of  specting  them,  or  whether,  taking  a  wider 

men  about  the  supernatural  (as  distinguish-  view,  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  wide- 

ed  from  the  religious).    Whether  we  ana-  spread  belief  in  supernatural  agencies,  we 

lyse  particular  superstitions  and  endeavor  fmd  ourselves  beset  with  difficulties ;  and 
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these  are  only  preliminary  to  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  all — that  of  determining  how  far 
it  is  reasonable  or  likely  that  any  of  the 
common  ideas  about  the  supernatural  have 
any  basis  of  fact  whatever. 

But  the  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
resides  in  oneself.  I,  who  write — (the 
usual  "  we  "  will  not  now  serve) — I  who 
write  have  my  superstitions.  If  I  simply 
had  them  and  believed  in  them,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  them.  I  know  that  they  exist,  be- 
cause on  certain  occasions  I  have  felt  them 
in  operation.  Every  reader  of  these  lines 
must  have  had  similar  experiences — vague 
terrors  coming  we  know  not  whence,  and 
refusing  to  be  exorcised  by  reason.;  the 
feeling — not  momentary  though  transient 
— ^that  a  sight  or  sound  is  not  of  this  world ; 
and  other  sensations  conveying  to  us  a 
sense  of  the  supernatural  which  we  can 
neither  analyse  nor  understand,  and  in 
which  the  reason  has  no  real  belief. 

Perhaps  the  consideration  of  this  very 
difficulty  may  throw  some  light  on  our  sub- 
ject, fbr  it  often  happens  that  the  key  to  an 
enigma  is  indicated  by  the  more  perplex- 
ing circumstances  of  the  problem.  If  we 
dismiss  for  the  moment  all  those  supersti- 
tions which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  early  impressions,  or  as  result- 
ing from  mere  ignorance,  and  consider  the 
case  of  well  educated,  carefully  trained,  and 
not  weak  minded  persons,  who  neverthe- 
less at  times  experience  superstitious  tre- 
mors, we  may  perhaps  find  some  circum- 
stances pointing  to  the  very  origin  of  the 
superstition  now  so  widely  entertained. 

One  well  marked  feature  of  these  emo- 
tions is  their  occurrence  in  the  hours  of 
darkness.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the 
feeling  of  discomfort  and  fear  which  many 
experience  when  in  the  dark.  This  feeling 
is  Itself  well  worth  inquiring  into.  But  I 
now  speak  of  the  circumstance  that  even 
those  who  have  no  unpleasant  sensations 
when  in  darkness,  are  nevertheless  only 
exposed  to  certain  emotions  of  supersti- 
tious terror  at  such  times.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, thoroughly  enjoys  a  ghost  story  if 
it  is  told  in  a  well-lighted  room  ?  I  use  the 
word  "  enjoy,"  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  sensation  I  am  now  considering 
is  not  by  any  means  a  painful  one,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  or  with  persons  of  weak 
nerves.  It  is  a  mysterious,  indefinable 
thrill,  with  about  the  same  proportion  of 
pain  and  pleasure  as  in  the  feeling  of  melan- 


choly experienced  on  certain  still,  bright 
days  in  spring ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  darkness  and  stillness  should 
be  as  essential  to  one  feeling  as  brightness 
and  stillness  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  commonplace  explanation 
wliich  ascribes  both  these  feelings  to  the 
unconscious  recalling  of  the  emotions  of 
childhood.  To  the  child  darkness  conveys 
the  idea  of  discomfort.  All  that  is  enjoy- 
able to  him  after  darkness  has  come  on,  is 
in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  rom  where 
he  sits  or  plays.  Cold  and  gloom  are  with- 
out— in  the  long  passages,  in  the  unused 
rooms,  and  in  a  yet  greater  degree,  outside 
the  house.  The  childish  mind  finds,  in- 
deed, a  strange  significance  in  the  words 
"  the  outer  darkness."  Now,  one  can  un- 
derstand that  any  circumstances  recalUng 
those  feehngs  of  childhood  would  bring 
with  them  a  thrill,  relieved  from  pain  be- 
cause reason  tells  us  no  real  danger  is  pre- 
sent, and  conveying  something  of  pleasure 
much  as  the  idea  of  warmth  and  comfort 
is  suggested  by  the  roar  of  distant  winds, 
or  the  sound  of  rain,  when  we  are  sitting 
in  a  cozy  room.  And  in  like  manner  one 
can  understand  how  a  bright  still  day  in 
spring  may  bring  back  "  in  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy"  the  feelings  of  childhood. 

Yet  there  is  more  in  either  sensation 
than  the  mere  unconscious  remembrance 
of  childhood.  Something  much  farther 
back  in  our  natures,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is 
touched,  when  the  soul  thrills  with  unintel- 
ligible fears.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  feeling  exists  in  childhood 
— nay,  is  more  marked  among  children 
than  with  grown  persons.  "  This  kind  of 
fear,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  who  knew  better 
than  most  men  what  it  is,  "  predominates 
in  the  period  of  sinless  infancy."  And  I 
thmk  that  in  the  same  essay  he  touches 
the  real  solution  of  the  mystery,  or  rather 
he  presents  that  higher  mystery  from  which 
this  one  takes  its  origin,  when  he  says, 
"  these  terrors  are  of  older  standing — they 
date  beyond  body." 

There  is  a  curious  story  in  Darwin's  la- 
test work,  which  he  uses  as  an  illustration 
of  a  theory  yet  more  singular.  "  My 
daughter,"  he  says,  "  poured  some  water 
into  a  glass  close  to  the  head  of  a  kitten, 
and  it  immediately  shook  its  feet."  "  It  is 
well  known,"  he  had  before  said,  "  that 
cats  dislike  wetting  their  feet,  owing,  it  is 
probable,  to  their  having  aboriginally  in- 
habited the  dry  country  of  Egypt,"    This 
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explanation  may  not  be  the  true  one ;  but 
even  if  not,  the  real  explanation  we  may 
be  sure  is  quite  as  singular.  Now  the  fact 
to  be  explained  is  analogous  to  the  circum- 
stance we  are  dealing  with.  We  see  in 
young  creatures,  like  kittens,  habits  which 
cannot  have  been  acquired  from  observa- 
tion. These  habits  depend  (almost  cer- 
tainly) on  inherited  peculiarities  of  the 
brain's  conformation.  May  it  not  be  that 
it  is  so  with  the  superstitious  tremors  we 
have  been  considering  ?  Those  fears  which 
affect  children  too  young  to  know  what 
fear  is,  those  fears  which  in  after  life  are 
but  partially  under  the  control  of  reason, 
may  indicate  a  condition  of  the  brain  in- 
herited not  from  parents  or  grandparents, 
but  through  long  lines  of  descent — even, 
perhaps,  from  the  ages  when  to  our  savage 
progenitors  every  unexplained  sight  or 
sound  might  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
lurking  enemy.  During  long  ages  of 
savage  life  the  conformation  of  the  brain 
must  have  become  permanently  affected 
by  the  mental  action  resulting  from  the 
necessity  for  continual  watchfulness  against 
brute  and  human  enemies.  In  the  dark, 
particularly,  such  watchfulness  was  at  once 
more  requisite  and  more  difficult;  and  it 
seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  anx- 
ious feelings  which  many  experience  con- 
stantly in  the  dark,  as  well  as  those  pecu- 
liar tremors  which  are  occasionally  experi- 
enced in  the  hours  of  darkness,  depend  on 
mental  peculiarities  inherited  from  our 
gloom-fearing  savage  ancestors. 

As  respects  the  ordinary  feeling  of  dread 
in  darkness,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  engendered  by 
the  talk  of  foolish  nurses  to  young  children 
(and,  by  the  way,  what  an  unhappy  thing 
it  is  that  so  many  must  pass  through  the 
mischievous  ordeal  of  training  by  foolish 
and  ignorant  persons),  yet  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  is  the  sole  or  even  the 
main  cause.  Some  children  fear  to  be  in 
darkness  who  have  never  heard  of  ghost  or 
goblin.  "  It  is  not  book  or  picture,"  says 
Lamb  very  jusdy,  "  or  the  stories  of  foolish 
servants,  which  create  these  terrors  in 
children.  They  can  at  most  but  give 
them  a  direction.  Dear  little  T.  H.,  who 
of  all  children  has  been  brought  up  with 
the  most  scnipulous  exclusion  of  every 
taint  of  superstition — who  was  never  al- 
lowed to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or 
scarcely  to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to  read 
or  hear  of  any  distressing  story — finds  all 


this  world  of  fear  from  which  he  has  been 
so  rigidly  excluded  ab  extra  in  his  own 
*  thick-coming  fancies ; '  and  from  his  little 
midnight  pillow,  this  nurse-child  of  opti- 
mism will  start  at  shapes,  unborrowed  of  tra- 
dition, in  sweats  to  which  the  reveries  of 
the  cell-damned  murderer  are  tranquillity. 
Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Chimaeras  dire 
— stories  of  Celaeno  and  the  Harpies — may 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  brain  of  su- 
perstition ;  but  they  were  there  before.  They 
are  transcripts,  types — the  archetypes  are 
in  us,  and  eternal." 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
superstitious  impressions  which  affect  those 
who  have  no  real  belief  in  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, is  the  singular  intensity  of  such  im- 
pressions when  aroused  (in  whatever  way) 
immediately  on  waking.  Especially  after 
dreaming,  when  the  dream  has  been  of  an 
impressive  nature,  the  mind  seems  exposed 
to  ideas  of  the  supernatural.  One  often 
finds  it  impossible  to  understand,  on  wak- 
ing again  in  full  daylight,  how  the  mind 
can  possibly  have  entertained  the  feelings 
which  had  made  night  hideous  or  distress- 
ing. In  remembrance,  the  matter  seems 
like  an  experience  of  another  person. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noticed  that  we 
perhaps  owe  to  dreams  many  of  the  com- 
mon ideas  about  spiritual  agencies.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  accounts  for  the  earliest 
belief  in  the  supernatural  "  by  man  being 
led  through  dreams,  shadows,  and  other 
causes,  to  look  at  himself  as  a  double 
essence,  corporeal  and  spiritual."  And 
"the  spiritual  being  is  supposed  to  exist 
after  death,  and  to  be  powerful."  Mr. 
Tylor  also  has  shown  how  dreams  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits; 
"  for  savages,"  says  Darwin  (stating  Tylor's 
views),  "  do  not  readily  distinguish  between 
subjective  and  objective  impressions. 
When  a  savage  dreams,  the  figures  which 
appear  before  him  are  believed  to 
have  come  firom  a  distance,  and  to  stand 
over  him,  or  *  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes 
out  on  its  travels,  and  comes  home  with  a 
remembrance  of  what  it  has  seen."* 
"  Nevertheless,"  says  Darwin  presently,  "  I 
cannot  but  suspect  that  there  is  a  still  ear- 
lier and  ruder  stage,  when  anything  which 
manifests  power  or  movement  is  thought 
to  be  endowed  with  some  form  of  life,  and 
with  mental  faculties  analagous   to  our 


own. 
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Another  circumstance  which  seems  to 
have  considerable  effect  in  preparing  the' 
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mind  to  entertain  superstitious  eniotions  is 
intense  or  long-continued  brooding  on 
sorrows,  and  especially  on  the  loss  of  one 
dear  to  us.  Mingled  with  our  thoughts  at 
such  times,  the  idea  is  always  more  or  less 
consciously  entertained  that  our  lately-lost 
friend  is  near  to  us,  and  knows  our  thoughts. 
The  reason  may  be  convinced 

No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band, 
TTiat  stays  him  from  his  native  land, 
Where  first  he  walked  when  claspt  in  clay ; 

while  nevertheless  something  within  us 
teaches  (wrongly  or  rightly,  who  knows  ?) 
that  the  spirit  itself 

May  come 
When  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  dumb, 
Spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to  ghost. 

Surely  it  is  not  the  weak  and  ignorant 
alone  who  have  this  experience.  The 
mind  of  strongest  mould  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  have  entertained  the  thought, 
to  have  even  prayed  the  prayer, — 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter ;  hear 
The  wish,  too  strong  for  words  to  name. 
That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 

My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

Under  the  influence  of  emotions  such  as 
these  the  mind  is  prepared  to  be  deceived. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  visions  of  the  de- 
parted have  been  seen.  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  visions  called  up  out  of  nothing — 
the  healthy  mind  cannot  be  so  far  betrayed 
— but  of  visions  none  the  less  imaginary. 
The  mind  has  no  creative  power  to  form 
such  visions,  except  when  there  is  diseased 
and  abnormal  action;  but  it  possesses  a 
power  to  combine  real  objects  so  as  to 
form  pictures  of  the  unreal,  and  this  power 
is  singularly  active  in  the  time  of  sorrowing 
for  a  near  and  dear  friend. 

It  is  probable  that  the  experience  of 
every  reader  of  these  lines  will  supply  in- 
stances in  point.  Sometimes  the  decep- 
tion of  the  mind  is  singularly  complete,  in- 
somuch that  it  is  only  by  the  determina- 
tion to  approach  the  seeming  vision  that 
the  ghost-seer  is  able  to  remove  the  im- 
pression. I  will  cite  an  instance  which 
occurred  to  myself,  as  somewhat  aptly  illus- 
trating the  principal  circumstances  tending 
to  make  such  illusions  effective : — 

My  mother  died  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion of  my  first  year  at  Cambridge.  It 
chanced  that  I  was  in  Germany  at  the  time, 
and  I  suffered  much  distress  of  mind  from 
the  thought  that  I  had  been  enjoying  a 
pleasure  tour  during  the  days  of  her  last 


illness.  Letters  had  followed  me  from 
place  to  place,  but  it  was  only  the  circum- 
stance of  my  staying  my  journey  one  Sun- 
day at  Heidelberg  which  enabled  me  to 
receive  news  from  England  ;  and  I  only 
reached  home  in  time  to  attend  her  funeral. 
Yet  the  full  effect  of  these  circumstances 
was  only  experienced  when  I  found  my- 
self again  settled  in  my  rooms  at  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
society  and  solitude  in  university  life,  which 
at  times  of  trouble  produces  unpleasant 
feelings.  Throughout  the  day  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  for  intercourse  with 
friends  ;  but  although  amongst  one's  col- 
lege friends  are  some  who  will  be  friends  for 
life,  yet  at  the  time  the  interchange  of  ideas 
even  with  these  special  friends  relates  almost 
wholly  to  college  work  or  college  interests. 
There  is  nothing  homeUke  in  social  ar- 
rangements at  college.  So  soon  as  the 
"  oak  is  sported  "  for  the  evening  a  lonely 
feeling  is  apt  to  come  on,  which  affects 
even  some  of  those  who  have  no  recent 
sorrows  to  brood  over.  There  is  a  refuge 
in  hard  reading.  But  hard  readijig,  in  my 
case,  had  come  to  an  end  on  my  mother's 
death.  I  had  so  far  accustomed  myself 
to  associate  college  successes  with  the  idea 
of  pleasure  given  to  her  that  I  now  looked 
with  aversion  on  my  former  studies.  They 
could  no  longer  gain  the  prize  I  had  alone 
cared  for.  I  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  had 
quite  other  feelings,  but  I  speak  of  the  effects 
I  actually  experienced.  Now,  whether  the 
breaking  up  of  my  old  plans  for  work 
had  upset  me,  or  in  whatever  way  it  hap- 
pened, I  certainly  had  never  found  college 
life  so  lonely  and  unpleasant  as  during  the 
first  term  of  my  second  year.  And  it 
seems  to  me  likely  that  the  low  spirits  from 
which  I  then  suffered  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  singular  instance  of 
self-deception  I  have  now  to  relate : — I  had 
on  one  evening  been  particularly,  I  may  say 
unreasonably,  low-spirited.  I  had  sat 
brooding  for  hours  over  dismal  thoughts. 
These  thoughts  had  followed  me  to  bed, 
and  I  went  to  sleep  still  under  their  influ- 
ence. I  cannot  remember  my  dreams — I 
did  dream,  and  my  dreams  were  melancholy 
— but  although  I  had  a  perfectly  clear  re- 
membrance of  their  tenor  on  first  waking,* 

*  One  of  the  most  singular  facts  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  brain  during  and  directly  after 
sleep,  is  this,  that  although  on  waking  one  may  re- 
collect every  circumstance  of  a  dream,  and  even 
go  carefully  over  the  events  of  the  dream  with 
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they  had  passed  altogether  from  my  recol- 
lection the  next  morning.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
sorrowful  dreams  when  I  woke.  At  this 
time  the  light  of  a  waning  moon  was  shin- 
ing into  the  room.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and 
saw,  without  surprise  or  any  conscious 
feeling  of  fear, — my  mother  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  She  wis  not  "  in  her  ha- 
bit as  she  lived,"  but "  clothed  in  white  sa- 
mite, mystic,  wonderful."  Her  face  was 
pale,  though  not  with  the  pallor  of  life, 
her  expression  sorrowful,  and  tears  which 
glistened  in  the  moonlight  stood  in  her 
eyes.  And  now  a  strange  mental  condi- 
tion followed.  My  reason  told  me  that  I 
was  deceived  by  appearances,  that  the  fig- 
ure I  saw  was  neither  my  mother's  spirit 
nor  an  unreal  vision.  I  felt  certain  I  was 
not  looking  at  "  a  phantom  of  the  brain 
which  would  show  itself  without ;  "  and 
I  felt  equally  certain  that  no  really  existent 
spirit  was  there  before  me.  Yet  the  longer  I 
looked,  the  more  perfect  appeared  the  pic- 
ture. I  racked  my  memory  to  recall  any 
object  in  my  bedroom  which  could  be  mis- 
taken for  a  shrouded  ghost ;  but  my  mem- 
ory was  busy  recalling  the  features  of  the 
dead,  and  my  brain  (against  the  action  of 
my  will)  was  tracing  these  features  in  the 
figure  which  stood  before  me.  The  decep- 
tion grew  more  and  more  complete  until  I 
could  have  spoken  aloud  as  to  a  living  per- 
son. Meantime  my  mind  had  suggested 
and  at  once  rejected  the  idea  of  a  trick 
played  me  by  one  of  my  college  friends.  I 
felt  a  perfect  assurance  that  whatever  it  was 
which  stood  before  me,  it  was  not  a  breath- 
ing creature   self-restrained  into  absolute 

the  express  object  of  impressing  them  on  the 
memory,  yet  if  one  sleeps  again  the  whole  seems, 
on  our  next  waking,  to  have  vanished  completely 
from  the  memory.  One  can  barely  remember 
the  circumstance  that  there  had  been  the  desire  to 
retain  the  recollection  of  the  dream.  I  doubt  even 
whether  this  is  not  generally  forgotten  ;  so  that  in 
fact  in  most  cases  there  is  nothing  to  recall  either 
the  dream  or  the  first  waking  thoughts  concerning 
it.  There  is  a  story  of  a  person  who  solved  a  ma- 
thematical problem  in  his  sleep,  and  found  the 
solution  written  out  on  his  desk,  vet  had  no  recol- 
lection of  having  left  his  bed  tor  the  purpose. 
Something  similar  once  occurred  to  myself;  but 
I  could  just  recall  the  circumstance  that  I  had 
got  up  to  put  on  paper  the  ideas  which  had  oc- 
curred to  me  in  sleep.  I  wish  I  could  make  the 
story  complete  by  saying  the  solution  was  singu- 
larly ingenious,  and  so  on  ;  but  truth  compels 
me  to  admit  that  it  was  utter  rubbish.  I  could 
not  have  been  in  the  full  possession  of  my  facul- 
ties— though  seemincly  wide  awake — when  I 
wrote  it  out  as  something  worth  remembering. 


stillness.  How  long  I  remained  gazing  at 
the  figure  I  cannot  remember ;  but  I  know 
that  I  continued  steadfastly  looking  at  it 
until  I  had  assured  myself  that  (to  my 
mind  in  its  probably  unhealthy  condition) 
the  picture  was  perfect  in  all  respects.  At 
last  I  raised  my  head  from  the  pillow  in- 
tending to  draw  nearer  to  the  mysterious 
figure.  But  it  was  quite  unnecessary.  I 
had  not  raised  my  head  three  inches  be- 
fore the  ghost  was  gone,  and  in  its  place — 
or  rather,  not  in  its  place,  but  five  or  six 
feet  farther  away,  hung  my  college  surplice. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  restore  the  illu- 
sion by  resuming  my  former  position.  The 
mind,  which  a  moment  before  had  been  so 
completely  deceived,  rejected  completely 
even  the  idea  of  resemblance.  There  was 
nothing  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
folds  of  the  surplice  to  justify  in  the  slight- 
est degree  an  illusion  which  nevertheless 
had  been  perfect  while  it  lasted.  Only  one 
feature  of  the  apparition  was  accounted 
for.  I  have  said  that  the  eyes  shone  with 
tears :  the  explanation  was  rather  common- 
place ;  over  my  surplice  I  had  hung  a  row- 
ing belt  and  the  silvered  buckles  (partly 
concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  surplice) 
shone  in  the  moonlight. 

The  event  here  narrated  suggests  the 
explanation  of  many  ghost  stories  which 
have  been  related  with  perfect  good  faith. 
I  believe  the  imagination  only  acts  so  as 
to  deceive  the  mind  completely  when  the 
latter  has  been  painfully  aflfected  and  is 
in  an  unhealthy  condition.  When  this 
is  the  case,  and  a  vision  of  some  departed 
friend  is  conjured  up  out  of  realities  indis- 
tinctly seen,  the  effect  on  the  mind  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  ideas  entertained 
by  the  .victim  of  the  illusion  on  the  subject 
of  ghosts  and  visions  generally.-  A  be- 
liever in  ghosts  will  be  too  starded  to  in- 
quire further.  If  (as  happens  in  many  in- 
stances of  the  kind)  he  can  retreat  from 
the  dread  presence,  he  will  commonly  do 
so,  and  remain  satisfied  ever  after  that  he 
at  least  has  "  seen  a  ghost."  And  in  this 
way,  I  doubt  little,  many  veracious  per- 
sons have  been  led  to  add  their  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  common  notions  about 
ghosts  and  visions. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  however, 
that  sometimes  several  persons  may  be 
deceived  by  an  illusion  such  as  we  have 
been  considering.  There  is  an  instance 
of  this  kind  in  a  book  on  the  supernatural 
which  I  read  many  years  ago.     I  cannot 
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at  the  moment  recall  the  name.  It  dealt 
with  all  forms  of  mental  deception, — 
mesmerism,  witchcraft,  necromancing,  and 
so  on.  In  the  part  relating  to  visions,  it 
cited  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
soon  after  the  death  of  Byron,  and  while 
his  mind  was  dwelling  on  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances of  that  event,  saw  in  the  dusk 
of  a  large  room  a  vision  of  the  poet  which 
presently  resolved  itself  into  furniture. 
Then  came  the  case  I  have  in  my  thoughts. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  story 
ran  thus : — A  gentleman  who  had  lately 
lost  his  wife,  looking  out  of  the  window  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  saw  her  sitting 
in  a  garden  chair.  He  called  one  of  his 
daughters  and  asked  her  to  look  out  into 
the  garden.  "  Why,"  she  said,  "  mother 
is  sitting  there."  Another  daughter  was 
called,  and  she  experienced  the  same  illu- 
sion. Then  the  gentleman  went  out  into 
the  garden,  and  found  that  a  garden-dress 
of  his  wife's  had  been  placed  over  the  seat 
in  jsuch  a  position  as  to  produce  the  illu- 
sion which  had  deceived  himself  and  his 
daughters. 

I  know  of  a  more  curious  instance,  where 
no  explanation  was  ever  found,  simply  be- 
cause the  deceived  persons  were  too  fright- 
ened to  seek  for  one.  In  a  house  in  Ire- 
land a  girl  lay  dying.  Her  mother  and 
father  were  with  her ;  and  her  five  sisters 
were  praying  for  her  in  a  neighboring  room. 
This  room  was  well  lit,  but  overhead  there 
was  a  skylight  and  the  dark  sky  beyond. 
One  of  the  sisters  looking  up  towards  this 
skylight,  saw  there  the  face  of  her  dying 
sister  looking  sorrowfully  down  upon  them. 
She  seized  anotlier  sister  by  the  hand  and 
pointed  to  the  skylight ;  and  one  after  an- 
other the  sisters  looked  where  she  pointed. 
They  spoke  no  word ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments their  father  and  mother  called  them 
to  the  room  where  their  sister  had  just 
died ;  but  when  afterwards  they  talked  to- 
gether about  what  had  happened  that 
night,  it  was  found  that  they  had  all  seen 
the  vision  of  the  sorrowful  face, 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  and 
many  other  instances  of  supposed  visions, 
is  the  utterly  unreasonable  nature  of  the 
supposition  actually  made  in  the  mind  of 
the  ghost-seer.  In  the  stories  where  a 
ghost  appears  for  some  useful  purpose,  as 
to  show  where  treasure  has  been  concealed 
or  to  reveal  the  misdeeds  of  some  person 
still  living,  the  mind  does  not  reject  the 
event  as  altogether  unreasonable  though 


the  circumstances  may  be  (and  commonly 
are)  sufficiently  preposterous.  But  one 
can  conceive  no  reason  whatever  why  a 
departed  wife  and  mother  should  make 
her  appearance  in  a  garden-chair  on  a 
dusky  evening,  and  still  less  why  the  vision 
of  a  dying  sister  should  look  down  through 
a  skylight.  It  is  singular  that  on  this  ac- 
count alone  the  mind  does  not  reject  the 
illusion  in  such  cases. 

Among  the  most  perplexing  circum- 
stances in  the  common  belief  about  ghosts, 
are  the  accepted  ideas  about  ghostly  habili- 
ments. For  instance,  why  should  so  many 
ghosts  be  clothed  in  white  ?  If  the  an- 
swer is  that  grave-clothes  are  white,  we 
may  inquire  what  a  ghost  wants  with 
grave-clothes  ?  It  might  as  well  refuse  to 
appear  without  a  coffin.  And  then,  many 
ghosts  have  appeared  in  their  habit  as 
they  lived.  If  we  inquire  what  is  the  real 
conception  in  the  ghost-seer's  mind  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  vision,  we  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  what  idea  is  formed 
by  the  real  believer  in  ghosts  respecting 
the  vestments  in  which  spirits  make  their 
appearance.  This  is  an  old  difficulty. 
In  fact,  it  has  probably  occurred  to  every 
one  who  has  thought  over  a  ghost  story. 
So  soon  as  we  come  to  the  description  of 
the  ghost's  vestments  there  is  always  a 
hitch  in  the  story.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  have  been  a  very  small  child  indeed, 
when  I  first  pondered  over  the  question, 
Who  made  the  ghost's  clothes  ? 

Of  course  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  those  who  believe  only  in  ghostly 
apparitions  as  phantoms  of  the  brain. 
Here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  those  who  regard  such 
apparitions  as  either  due  to  a  diseased  ac- 
tion of  the  brain  or  to  the  power  of  fancy 
in  forming  from  real  objects,  indistinctly 
seen,  the  picture  of  a  departed  friend;  but 
of  those  who  look  on  visions  of  the  dead 
as  produced  by  supernatural  impressions 
on  the  brain.  Those  who  think  that  at 
the  will  of  the  dead  a  vision  may  be  caused 
to  appear,  can  of  course  understand  that 
this  vision  would  either  be  clothed  in  the 
garb  which  had  been  worn  during  life,  or 
in  grave-clothes,  or  in  such  other  dress  as 
suited  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
vision  appeared.  But  this  view  is  not 
ordinarily  adopted  by  those  who  regard 
apparitions  as  supernatural  phenomena. 
They  commonly  regard  the  phantom  as 
something    really   existent  in   the  place 
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where  it  is  apparently  seen.  The  dead 
person  is  there  in  some  form ;  some  es- 
sential entity  representing  him  has  the 
power  to  transport  itself  from  the  place  of 
the  departed  into  the  presence  of  the  living. 
This  ordinary  idea  of  ghostly  visions  is 
aptly  rendered  in  Hamlet's  address  to  the 
ghost.  He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  vision, 
but  to  it  as  something  real,  although  not 
understood : — 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from 

hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  comest  in  such  questionable*  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee :  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet : 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me ! 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements ;  why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd. 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again. 

Nor  does  the  poet  shrink  from  investing 
the  ghost  with  the  garb  of  life.  This  had 
been  already  shown  in  the  first  scene. 
"  Such,"  says  Horatio,  "  was  the  very  ar- 
mour he  had  on,  when  he  the  ambitious 
Norway  combatted."  And  now  Hamlet 
asks — 

What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit*st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?    Wherefore  ?  What  should  we 
do? 

Again,  it  is  curious  how  thoroughly  the 
conventional  idea  of  a  ghost  or  goblin  is 
associated  with  the  thought  of  a  shrouded 
face.  It  may  be  that  this  is  pardy  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  while  the  imagina- 
tion may  quite  commonly  present  to  us  the 
idea  of  a  vision  in  all  points  complete  ex- 
cept in  the  face,  it  can  be  but  rarely  that 
real  objects  are  mistaken  for  the  actual  fea- 
tures of  a  deceased  friend.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  ghost  has  been  pictured  with  con- 
cealed face  from  time  immemorial.  So 
Flaxman  draws  the  ghosts  encountered  by 
Ulysses  in  Hades,  and  no  really  fearful 
ghost  has  shown  its  face  since  the  days 
when  fear  came  upon  Eliphaz,  theTeman- 
ite,  "and  trembling  which  made  all  his 
bones  to  shake ;  when  a  spirit  passed  be- 


fore his  face  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood 
up ;  and  the  spirit  stood  still,  but  he  could 
not  discern  the  form  thereof ^^ 

It  is  curious  that  children,  when  they 
try  to  frighten  each  other  by  ''making 
ghosts,"  cover  their  heads.  There  is 
another  singular  trick  they  have — they 
make  horns  to  their  heads  with  thSir  fore- 
fingers. Why  should  horns  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  horrible  ?  The  idea  can  scarcely 
be  referred  to  the  times  of  our  savage  an- 
cestors, for  the  creatures  they  had  chiefly  to 
fear  were  certainly  not  the  homed  animals. 
Yet  the  conventional  devil  is  homed,  and, 
moreover, "  divideth  the  hoof,"  and  is  there- 
fore a  ruminating  animal.*  Did  our  sa- 
vage ancestors  keep  their  children  in  order 
by  frightening  them  with  stories  about 
their  homed  cattle  ?  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  among  the  most  portentous  forms 
known  to  those  children  must  have  been 
the  oxen  and  goats  which  formed  a  princi- 
pal feature  of  their  surroundings. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some- 
thing particularly  hideous  in  a  long  homed 
face.  I  remember  an  instance  where  the 
sudden  appearance  of  such  a  face,  or  what 
I  took  to  be  such,  caused  me  a  degree  of 
discomfort  certainly  not  justified  by  the  oc- 
casion. Singularly  enough,  the  event  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  my  life  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  ;  and  I  may  as  well 
note  that  at  no  time  either  before  or  since 
have  I  even  for  a  moment  (and  against 
the  will  of  the  mind),  mistaken  common- 
place objects  for  either  "  spirit  of  health  " 
or  "  goblin  damn*d." 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion already  mentioned  I  went  alone  to 
Blackpool  in  Lancashire.  There  I  took 
lodgings  in  a  house  facing  the  sea.  My 
sitting-room  was  on  the  ground-floor.  On 
a  warm  autumn  night  I  was  reading  with 
the  window  open ;  but  the  blind  was  down 
and  was  waving  gently  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind.  It  happened  that  I  was  reading 
a  book  on  demonology ;  moreover,  I  had 
been  startled  earlier  in  the  evening  by  pro- 
longed shrieks  from  an  upper  room  m  the 
house,  where  my  landlady's  sister,  who 


•  Mistakenly  understood  generally  to  signify 
"  doubtful."  What  is  meant  is  obviously  **  a  shape 
as  of  one  to  whom  questions  can  be  addressed." 


*  The  conventional  dragon  is  a  Pterodactylian 
reptile.  Ruskin  will  have  it  that  Turner's  picture 
ofthe  Dragon  guarding  the  Hesperidan  apples  wts 
a  mental  evolution  of  a  saurian  reptile  ;  but  Tur- 
ner himself  said  he  got  the  idea  of  his  dragon  at 
a  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane.  Utrum  horum  mm- 
vis  accipe.  It  Is  a  wide  range  from  the  greensand 
to  the  greenroom. 
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was  very  ill,  had  had  an  hysterical  fit.  I 
had  just  read  to  the  end  of  a  long  and 
particularly  horrible  narrative  when  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  beating  of  the  curtain — 
the  wind  having  risen  somewhat — and  I 
got  up  to  close  the  window.  As  I  turned 
round  for  the  purpose  the  curtain  rose  gent- 
ly and  disclosed  a  startling  object.  A 
fearful  face  was  there,  black,  long,  and 
hideous,  and  surmounted  by  two  monstrous 
horns.  Its  eyes,  large  and  bright,  gleamed 
horribly,  and  a  mouth  garnished  with  im- 
mense teeth  grinned  at  me.  Then  the 
curtain  slowlv  descended.  But  I  knew 
the  horrible  thing  was  there.  I  waited,  by 
no  means  comfortably,  while  the  curtain 
fluttered  about,  sliowing  parts  of  the  black 
monster.  At  last  it  rose  again  so  as  to 
disclose  the  whole  face.  But  the  face  had 
lost  its  horror  for  me.  For  i/ie  horns  were 
gone.  Instead  of  the  two  nearly  upright 
horns  which  before  had  shown  black  and 
frightful  against  the  light  background  of 
sea  and  sky,  there  were  two  sloped  ears 
as  unmistakably  asinine  as  I  felt  myself  at 
the  moment.  When  I  went  to  the  window 
(which  before  I  felt  unable  to  approach)  I 
saw  that  several  stray  donkeys  were  wan- 
dering through  the  front  gardens  of  the 
row  of  houses  to  which  my  lodgings  be- 
longed. It  is  possible  that  the  inquisi- 
tive gentleman  who  had  looked  in  at  my 
window  was  attracted  by  the  flapping  cur- 
tain, which  he  may  have  taken  for  some- 
thing edible.  "If  so,"  I  remarked  to  my- 
self, "  two  of  your  kind  have  been  deceiv- 
ed to-night." 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  page  after  page 
with  the  details  of  the  various  ideas  enter- 
tained about  ghosts,  goblins,  and  demons. 
Such  ideas  extend  not  only  to  the  appear- 
ance of  such  beings,  their  apparel,  appur- 
tenances, and  so  on,  but  to  the  noises  which 
they  make  either  of  themselves  or  by  means 
of  various  supernatural  objects  which  they 
are  supposed  to  carry  about  with  them. 
Thus, — 

I'he  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibl)er  in  the  Roman  streets 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  ghosts  com- 
monly show  no  face,  so  few  have  been 
known  to  speak  with  full  voice.  This 
may  be  because  the  noises  heard  at  the 
hours  when  ghosts  are  seen  are  not  such 
as  can  be  by  any  possibility  mistaken  for 
the  human  voice  in  its  ordinary  tones, 
while,  nevertheless,  an  excited  imagination 
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can  frame  spoken  words  out  of  the  strange 
sounds   which   can   be   heard   in   almost 
every  house    in    the  stillness    of   night. 
This  also  serves  to  account  for  the  notion 
that   ghosts  can   clank  chains,  .or  make 
other   dismal   noises.     Sounds    heard    at 
night  are  highly  deceptive ;  a  small  noise 
close  by  is  taken  for  a  loud  noise  at  a 
distance  (not  necessarily  a  very  great  dis- 
tance); and  a  noise  made  by  objects  of 
one  kind  will  be  mistaken  for  noises  made 
by  objects  of  a  different  kind  altogether. 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  been  dis- 
turbed two  nights  running  by  a  sound  as 
of  an  army  tramping  down  a  road  which 
passed  some  200  yards  from  his  house :: 
he  found  the  third  night  (I  had  suggested 
an   experimental    test    as    to    the    place 
whence  the  sound  came)  that  the  noise 
was  produced   by   a   clock   in   the   next 
house,    the    clock    having    been    newly 
placed   against  the   party  wall.     We   all/ 
know  Carlyle*s  story  of  the  ghostly  voice 
heard    each    evening    by   a    low-spirited 
man — a  voice  as  if  one,  in  like  doleful 
dumps,  proclaiming,  "  once   I  was   hap- 
hap-happy,  but  now  I  am  meeserable  " — 
and  how  the  ghost  resolved  itself  into  a 
rusty  kitchen-jack.     There  is  a  case  of  a. 
lady  who  began  to  think  herself  the  victim 
of  some  delusion,  and  perhaps  threatened 
by    approaching    illness,    because    each 
night,  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour  after  she 
had   gone  to  bed,  she   heard   a   hideous 
din  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  house,  or 
else  (she  was  uncertain  which)  in  some 
distant  room.     The  noise  was  in  reality 
the  slightest  possible  creak  (within  a  few 
feet  of  her  pillow,  however),  and  produced 
by  the  door  of  a  wardrobe  which  she  closed 
every  night  just  before  getting  into  bed. 
The  door,  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour  after 
being  closed,  recovered  its  position  of  rest, 
slightly  beyond  which  it  had  been  pushed 
in  closing.     In  another  case  the  crawling 
of   a  snail    across   a   window    produced 
sounds  which  were  mistaken  for  the  strains 
of  loud  but  distant  music. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  say 
that  our  modern  spirits  who  deal  in  noise- 
making  as  well  as  in  furniture -tilting  (of 
yet  more  marvellous  feats  we  say  nothing)^ 
are  not  unacquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  the  ear  may  be  deceived  as  in  the 
cases  just  considered.  Some  sounds  said 
to  be  heard  during  dark  seances  suggest 
the  suspicion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  to  which 
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I  incline — as  the  best  and  perhaps  only 
natural  interpretation  of  events  supposed 
to  be  supernatural — is  that  real  sights  and 
sounds  arc  modified  by  the  imagination, 
either  exviled  or  diseased,  into  seemingly 
supernatural  occurrences.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  likely  that  in  any  large  pro- 
portion of  recordeil  (and  presumable 
veracious)  ghost-stories,  there  has  been  an 
actual  phantom  of  the  brain.  Such 
phantoms  are  sometimes  seen,  no  doubt, 
and  unreal  voices  are  sometimes  heard ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  brain  which  leads 
to  such  etVeets  must  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether exceptional.  Certamly  it  is  not 
common.  C)n  the  contrary,  the  ]^lay  of 
fancy  by  which  images  are  Ibrnvjd  from 
objects  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
picture  raised  in  the  mind  is  a  common 
phenomenon.  Although  some  minds  pos- 
sess tlio  lacultv  more  fully  than  others, 
few  actually  want  it.  1  suppose  there  is 
not  one  j^erson  in  a  thousand  who  can- 
not see  **  Ku'cs  in  the  fire,"  for  instance, 
though  to  svniie  the  j^iciures  so  proiluced 
arc  mvich  more  vivid  than  to  others. 
Pickens  tells  us  th.it  in  travellini:  through 
,1  clearcxi  region  in  America  at  night,  the 
trees  bv  tlu'  roadside  seemed  to  assume 
the  most  s:.; riling  resemblance  to  dinerent 
obicvis— now  an  v^!d  man  sitting  in  a 
chair,  r.v^w  a  Uiner.;l  urn,  and  so  on. 
Poub'.'.tss.  not  everv  traveller  r.lon^  the 
road  ;::^icr  the  s.ime  circumst.;ncos  would 
ha\e  :>ur.v;  so  many  f.^^nciful  tree- jvlv^u res 
formCv;  tv^:  him.  or  porh.ips  any  fornu\l  so 
disiir.ci'.y,  .^s  c.ivi  Dickens,  witii  :  is  lively 
ima.:.:'.,;".i.^n  and  we,;l:h  of  mind  :m~.^es. 
Ve:    :  :\  l\:My   ven-    :ew    persor.s    ir.;vel 

•tlv'ii.,  ..  %>vv*iVi  iv4v..  .^^.v).!    ill    14.^  v.v...i^cri 
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at  the  moment  of  death)  by  a  late  eminent 
mathematician,  whose  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility at  least  of  many  things  which  axe 
commonly  regarded  as  superstitions  was 
so  well  known  that  no  apology  need  here 
be  made  for  touching    on    the  subject 
After  speaking  on  the  general  subject  of 
coincidences,    De   Morgan  thus,   in  Ian-  ^ 
guage  less  simple  than  he  commonly  em- 
ploys, presents  the  argument  for  spectral 
apparitions  (at  the  moment  of  the  death  of 
the   person  so  appearing): — ^"'The   great 
f^Itost-fujratiox  and  its  theory  of  coincidence 
will  rise  to  the  surface   in  the  mind  of 
evervone.     But  the  use  of  the  word  cainci- 
dencf  is  here  at  variance  with  its  common 
meaning.     When  A  is  constantly  happen- 
ing, and  also  B,  the  occurrence  of  A  and  B 
at  the  same  moment  is  the  mere  coinci- 
dence which  may  be  casualty."     (That  is, 
this  is  a  coincidence  of  the  common  kind.) 
**  But  the  case  before  us  is  that  A  is  con- 
stantly happening"  {Jierc  by  A,  De  Mor- 
gan means  a  death,  as  he  explains  further 
on,  but  the  explanation  should  come  in  at 
this    i>oint)    *•  while    B "    (the    spectral 
appearance    of   the    person    who    dies), 
'*  when    it   does    happen,  almost   always 
happens  with  A,  and  ver\-  rarely  without  it 
Tl.a:  is  to  say,  such  is  the  phenomenon 
asserted  ;  and  all  who  rationally  refer  it  to 
casr.alty  altirm  that  B  is  happening  veiy 
ctten  as  well  as  A.  but  that  it  is  not  thought 
worthy  of  being  recorded  except  when  A 
is  si:nv.ltaneous."     I  must  venture  to  ex- 
press my  dissent  from  this  statement:  it 
seems  lo  me  incredible  that  any  person 
would,  as  De  Morgan  asserts,  raiwmaify 
altirm  that  spectral  appearances  are  "  very 
often"  seen.     "  In  talking  of  this  subfect," 
he  proceeds,  "  it  is  necessan-  to  put  out  of 
the  ipiestion  .Vii  who  I'^lay  fast  and  loose 
with  t;:eir  secret  convictions:    these  had 
better  give  us  a  re.:son.  when  they  fed 
internal  pressure  for  cx;.^'anation.  that  there 
is  no  weatherc.vk  a:  Kiive :  this  would  do 
for  ,:!'.  c«scs.     F:::  :^e:^cr.>  of  real  inquiry 
w.V.  see  ih,»:,  fir?:,    exTxrience  does  not 
be.:r   out   the   asscncii   frequency  of  the 
s:>e\::re.  ^\i:ho^.:   the  ,-'le;evi  coincidence 
of  c'e.::h:  and  secor.c.'y,  t>jai  if  the  crowd 
c:"  vurc'y  c'lSuai  s:>ectres  were  so  great  diat 
i:  IS  r.v^  wv>n.ier  xha:  rc>w  and  then  the 
:^ci^on  should  h,'.ve  died  at  or  near  the 

• 

r.\>mer.:,  we  ough:  :?  expect  a  mndi 
*i.*.rgor  pr<>|x^nion  of  c-ses  in  whidi  the 
s:x\  :ro  should  c.^me  a:  :hc  moment  of  the 
death  of  one  or  another  of  a&  die 
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who  are  closely  connected  with  the  origi- 
nal  of  the  spectre."  (This  is  not  very 
distinct :  any  wrong  spectre,  with  or  with- 
out close  connection  with  any  particular 
moribund,  would  seem  to  serve  De  Mor- 
gan's purpose  in  this  argument  equally 
well.  He  seems  to  insist,  however,  on 
the  fact — undoubtedly  such — that  if  spec- 
tres were  commonly  appearing,  without 
reference  to  the  deaths  of  individuals,  cases 
should  happen  pretty  frequently  where  a 
spectre  appears  which  is  not  that  of  a  per- 
son then  dying,  but  of  some  near  relative. 
I  feel  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  I 
have  rightly  caught  De  Morgan's  mean- 
ing.) **  But  this,"  he  proceeds,  "  is,  we 
know,  almost  without  example.  It  re- 
mains then,  for  all  who  speculate  at  all,  to 
look  upon  the  asserted  phenomenon,  think 
what  they  may  of  it,  the  thing  which  is  to 
be  explained,  as  a  conneciiofi  in  time  of  the 
death,  and  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  the  dead.  Any  person  the  least  used 
to  the  theory  of  probabilities  will  see  that 
purely  casual  coincidence,  the  wrong  spectre 
being  comparatively  so  rare  that  it  may 
be  said  never  to  occur,  is  not  within  the 
rational  field  of  possibility." 

I  have  quoted  this  argument  because  it 
applies  equally  well  to  the  case  of  spec- 
tral appearances  after  death.  The  right 
spectre  is  always  seen,  so  far  as  is  known, 
and  it  appears  always  on  a  suitable  occa- 
sion (at  least,  an  occasion  as  nearly  suita- 
ble as  the  case  permits). 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
explanation  does  not  cover  the  facts  of  all 
ghost-stories.  There  are  some  narratives 
which,  if  accepted  in  all  their  details,  ap- 
pear to  admit  of  no  explanation  other  than 
that  which  refers  the  events  described  to 
supernatural  causes.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  narratives  have  come 
in  every  instance  from  believers  in  ghosts 
and  spirits ;  and  without  questioning  the 
veracity  of  particular  narrators,  we  may 
yet  not  unfairly  point  out  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  at  some  stage 
or  other,  either  in  the  events  related  or  in 
the  handing  down  of  the  story,  some  de- 
gree of  deception  may  have  come  in. 
Tricks  have  been  played  in  these  matters, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  question.  Un- 
truths have  been  told  also.  The  person 
who  doubts  a  narrative  of  the  marvellous 
is  not  bound  to  say  where  he  suspects  that 
some  mistake  has  been  made,  some  decep- 
tion practised,  some  statement  made  which 


is  not  stricdy  veracious.  He  may  not 
wish  to  say,  or  he  may  even  be  very  far 
from  believing,  that  the  narrator  is  a  trifle  * 
foolish  or  not  quite  honest.  He  may  put 
faith  in  the  persons  cited  as  authorities  for 
the  narrative ;  and  he  may  even  carry  his 
faith,  as  well  in  the  sense  as  in  the  honesty 
of  the  persons  concerned,  a  step  or  two 
farther.  Yet  he  may  still  find  room  for 
doubt.  Or  again,  he  may  have  very  little 
faith,  and  very  ample  room  for  doubt,  and 
yet  may  have  valid  reasons  for  not  wish- 
ing to  state  as  much.  Persons  who  tell 
marvellous  stories  ought  not  to  press  too 
earnestly  for  their  auditor's  opinion.  It 
is  neither  fair  nor  wise. 

As  an  instance  of  a  story  which  has 
been  unwisely  insisted  upon  by  believers 
in  the  supernatural,  I  take  the  marvellous 
narrative  of  M.  Bach  and  the  old  spinet. 
As  given  in  outline  by  Professor  Wallace, 
it  runs  thus : — "  M.  Leon  Bach  purchased 
at  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Paris  a  very 
ancient  but  beautiful  spinet  as  a  present  to 
his  father  (a  great-grandson  of  Bach,  the** 
great  composer),  a  musical  amateur.  The 
next  night  the  elder  Bach  dreamt  that  he 
saw  a  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in 
old  court  costume,  who- told  him  that  the 
spinet  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  mas- 
ter King  Henry.  He  then  said  he  would 
play  on  it  an  air,  with  words  composed 
by  the  King,  in  memory  of  a  lady  he  had 
greatly  loved;  he  did  so,  and  M.  Bach 
woke  in  tears,  touched  by  the  pathos  of 
the  song.  He  went  to  sleep  again,  and  . 
on  waking  in  the  morning  was  amazed  to 
find  on  his  bed  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
were  written,  in  very  old  characters,  both 
words  and  music  of  the  song  he  had  heard 
in  his  dreams.  It  was  said  to  be  by  Henry 
III.,  and  the  date  inscribed  on  the  spinet 
was  a  few  years  earlier.  M.  Bach,  com- 
pletely puzzled,  showed  the  music  to  his 
friends,  and  among  them  were  some  spiri- 
tualists, from  whom  he  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  their  interpretation  of  the  phenomena. 
Now  comes  the  most  wonderful  part  of 
the  history.  M.  Bach  became  himself  d 
writing  medium;  and  through  his  hand 
was  written  involuntarily  a  statement  that 
inside  the  spinet,  in  a  secret  niche  near 
the  key-board,  was  a  parchment,  nailed  in 
the  case,  containing  the  lines  written  by 
King  Henry  when  he  gave  the  instrument 
to  his  musician.  The  four-line  stanza, 
which  it  was  said  would  be  found  on  the 
parchment,  was  also  given,  and  was  fo^- 
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lowed  by  the  signature  —  Baldazzarini. 
Father  and  son  then  set  to  work  to  search 
•for  this  hidden  scroll,  and  after  some  two 
hours*  close  examination  found,  in  a  nar- 
row slit,  a  piece  of  old  parchment  about 
eleven  inches  by  three,  containing,  in  very 
old  writing,  nearly  the  same  words  which 
M.  Bach  had  written,  and  signed — Henry. 
This  parchment  was  taken  to  the  Biblio- 
thfeque  Imp^riale,  and  submitted  to  expe- 
rienced antiquarians,  and  was  pronounced 
to  be  an  undoubtedly  genuine  autograph 
of  Henry  HI. 

"  This  is  the  story,"  says  Prof.  Wallace, 
and  proceeds  to  dwell  on  the  care  with 
which  Mr.  Owen,  who  narrates  it  (in  The 
Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the 
Next\  had  examined  all  the  details.  "  Not 
content  with  ascertaining  these  facts  at 
first  hand,  and  obtaining  photographs  of 
the  spinet  and  parchment "  (!)  "  of  both  of 
which  he  gives  good  representations,  Mr. 
Owen  sets  himself  to  hunt  up  historical 
confirmation  of  the  story,  and  after  much 
'research  and  many  failures,  he  finds  that 
Baltasarini  was  an  Italian  musician,  who 
came  to  France  in  1577,  and  was  in  great 
favor  with  Henry  IH.;  that  the  King  was 
passionately  attached  to  Marie  de  Cleves, 
who  became  wife  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6, 
and  that  several  of  the  allusions  to  her  in 
the  verses  corresponded  to  what  was 
known  of  her  history.  Other  minuter  de- 
tails were  found  to  be  historically  accu- 
rate." (In  other  words  "  the  bricks  are 
alive  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore  deny 
it  not.")  "  Mr.  Owen  also  carefully  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  the  evidence,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the 
possibility  of  deception.  M.  Bach  is  an 
old  man  of  high  character;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  he  suddenly  and  without  con- 
ceivable motives  planned  and  carried  out 
a  most  elaborate  and  complicated  impos- 
ture, is  to  suppose  what  is  wholly  incredi- 
ble." (That  is,  we  must  not  suppose  so 
because  we  cannot  suppose  so.)  "  Mr. 
Pwen  shows  further  that  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  M.  Bach  could  not  have  been 
an  impostor  even  had  he  been  so  inclined, 
and  concludes  by  remarking,  *  I  do  not 
think  dispassionate  readers  will  accept 
such  violent  improbabilities.  But  if  not, 
what  interesting  suggestions  touching 
spirit-intercourse  and  spirit-identity  con- 
nect themselves  with  this  simple  narrative 
of  M.  Bach's  spinet  I* " 

Here  is  a  story  which  to  most  readers, 


I  venture  to  say,  appears  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it,  suggesting  not  "interesting," 
but  utterly  ludicrous  "  ideas  of  spirit  in- 
tercourse ; "  yet  we  are  to  believe  it,  or 
else  indicate  exacdy  how  our  doubts  are 
divided  between  Mr.  Owen  himself  (who 
may  have  been  somewhat  misled  by  his 
evidence),  the  Bachs,  father  and  son,  the 
spiritualist  friends  who  instructed  M.  Bach 
how  to  become  "  a  writing  medium,"  and 
so  on. 

Again,  we  are  to  believe  all  such  stories 
unless  we  are  prepared  with  an  explana- 
tion of  every  circumstance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  a 
person  who  had  witnessed  some  ingenious 
conjuring  tricks  to  insist  that  they  should 
be  regarded  as  supernatural,  unless  his 
hearers  were  j^repared  to  explain  the  exact 
way  in  which  they  had  been  managed. 
Indeed,  the  stress  laid  by  the  superstitious 
on  narratives  such  as  those  related  by  Mr. 
Owen,  is  altogether  unwarrantable  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  is  known  about  the 
nature  and  the  laws  of  evidence.  In  works 
like  Mr.  Owen's  the  author  is  witness, 
judge,  and  advocate  (especially  advocate) 
in  one.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  him 
have  not  only  no  power  of  cross-examin- 
ing, but  they  commonly  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  obtain  specific  evidence 
on  their  side  of  the  question.  It  requires 
indeed  some  considerable  degree  of  fiaith 
in  the  supernatural  to  undertake  the  de- 
liberate examination  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced for  ghost  stories, — by  which  I  mean, 
not  the  study  of  the  story  as  related,  but 
the  actual  questioning  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  an  examination  of  the 
scene  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
event.  Thus  I  cannot  see  any  fojce  in 
the  following  remarks  by  Professor  Wal- 
lace : — "  How  is  such  evidence  as  this," 
he  says,  speaking  of  one  of  Owen's  stories, 
"  refuted  or  explained  away  ?  Scores, 
and  even  hundreds  of  equally  attested 
facts  are  on  record,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  them.  They  are  simply  ignored, 
and  in  many  cases  admitted  to  be  inexpli- 
cable. Yet  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
as  any  reader  of  Mr.  Owen's  book  will  be 
inclined  to  admit  Punch  once  made  a 
Yankee  debtor  say — 

This  debt  I  have  repudiated  long  a^ ; 
*Tis  therefore  settled.     Yet  this  Britisher 
Keeps  for  repayment  worriting  me  still ! 

So  our  philosophers  declare  that  they  have 
long  ago  decided  these  ghost  stories  to  be 
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lusions ;  therefore  they  need  only  be 
jd ;  and  they  feel  much  *  worrited/ 
resh  evidence  should  be  adduced, 
esh  converts  made,  some  of  whom 

unreasonable  as  to  ask  for  a  new 
>n  the  ground  that  the  former  ver- 
as  contrary  to  the  evidence." 
this  aflfords  excellent  reason  why  the 
'crts"  should  not  be  ridiculed  for 
belief;  but  something  more  to  the 
se  must  be  urged  before  "  the  philoso- 
*  can  be  expected  to  devote  very 

of  their  time  to  the  inquiry  sug- 
..  It  ought  to  be  shown  that  the 
eing  of  the  human  race  is  to  some 
tant  degree  concerned  in  the  matter, 
as  the  trivial  nature  of  all  ghostly 
ct  hitherto  recorded  is  admitted  even 
ronverts."  It  ought  to  be  observed 
le  principles  of  scientific  research  can 
)lied  to  this  inquiry  ;  whereas  before 
were  in  vogue  the  contrary  was  ab- 
y  the  case,  while  it  is  scarcely  going 


too  far  to  say  that  even  the  behavior  of 
spirits  is  to  be  tested  only  by  "  converts," 
and  in  the  dark.  It  ought,  lastly,  to  be* 
shown  that  the  "scores  and  even  hun- 
dreds" of  well-attested  facts,  admittedly 
singular,  and  even,  let  us  say,  admittedly 
inexplicable,  are  not  more  in  number  than 
the  singular  and  seemingly  inexplicable 
facts  likely  to  occur  (by  mere  casualty) 
among  the  millions  of  millions  of  events 
which  are  continually  occurring ;  but  this 
is  very  far  from  having  been  as  yet  de- 
monstrated; on  the  contrary,  when  we 
consider  the  scores  and  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  facts  which,  though 
they  have  been  explained,  yet  seemed  for 
awhile  (and  might  have  remained  forever) 
inexplicable,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  not 
a  few  books  like  Mr.  Owen*s,  but  whole 
libraries  of  books,  have  not  been  filled 
with  the  records  of  even  more  singular  and 
inexplicable   events. — Cornhill  Magazifie. 
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priae,  and  justly,  the  gossiping  chro- 

far  beyond  the  grave  historian, 
ptions  of  marches  and  counter- 
es,  battles  lost  and  won,  treaties, 
nd  edicts,  are  but  insipid  reading, 
re  much  alike,  whether  we  call  the 
the  history  of  Rome  or  of  France. 
e  idiosyncrasies  of  an  age  we  must 
o  the  pages  of  the  gossips,  who, 
i  of  lay  figures  dressed  in  toga  or 

which  might  be  shifted  from  one  to 
ler  with  as  much  ease  as  they  shift: 
)stumes  of  waxen  effigies,  give  us 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood, 
t  is  which  gives  such  charm  and 
to  the  writings  of  Evelyn,  Pepys, 
nont,  and  above  all  to  those  of 
ne  de  S6vigne. 

ie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Baroness  de 
3d  and  Bourbilly,  was  born  in  Bur- 
,  in  the  chiteau  of  Bourbilly,  on  the 

February,  1627.  She  was  only  a 
onths    old    when    her   father,   the 

de  Chantal,  died,  fighting  against 
iglish  in  the  Isle  of  Rhd ;  five  years 
irds  she  lost  her  mother,  and  from 
me  her  maternal  uncle,  Christophe, 
jf  Livry,  became  a  second  father  to 


her.  Her  education,  in  those  days,  when 
young  ladies  were  taught  little  more  than 
to  read,  write,  dance  and  embroider,  was 
unusually  good,  embracing  as  it  did  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian ; 
and  these  advantages  were  cultivated 
throughout  her  life  by  a  great  love  of 
reading. 

At  eighteen,  Marie  must  have  been  a 
very  charming  girl,  not  so  much  by  beauti- 
ful regularity  of  features  as  by  the  wonder- 
ful expressiveness  of  that  countenance 
which  the  pencil  of  Mignard  has  handed 
down  to  posterity.  She  was  somewhat 
over  tall,  but  her  figure  was  good;  her 
voice  was  pleasing,  her  complexion  clear, 
her  eyes  brilliant  although  small,  and  her 
hair  was  of  the  most  beautiful  blonde. 

"  Know,  madame,  if  by  chance  you  do  not  know 
it,  thai  your  mind  so  adorns  and  embellishes 
your  person  that,  when  you  are  animated  by  an 
unrestrained  conversation,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  beautiful  as  yourself.  Every  word  you 
utter  has  such  a  charm  and  becomes  you  so  well ; 
the  sparkle  of  your  wit  gives  such  a  brilliance  to 
your  complexion  and  your  eyes,  that,  although 
one  may  suppose  that  language  should  only  affect 
the  ear,  it  is  certain  that  yours  enchants  the  eyes ; 
and  while  listening  to  you,  although  we  may 
perceive  that  your  features  lack  something  of 
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regularity,  yet  we  arc  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  they  possess  the  highest  of  all  beauty." 

So  wrote  to  her  her  friend  Madame  de 
la  Fayette. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  that  her 
uncle  married  her  to  a  gay  young  cavalier, 
the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  a  gentleman  of 
one  of  the  first  houses  of  Brittany,  hand- 
some, elegant,  courageous ;  but  dissipated, 
faithless  and  debauched. 

The  young  wife  was  now  removed  from 
her  solitude  at  Livry,  and  introduced  into 
all  the  gaiety  and  glitter  of  Paris.  She 
figured  in  the  ballets  at  Versailles.  Poets 
wrote  verses  in  her  praise;  lovers  siglied 
and  languished  at  her  feet ;  but  spite  of 
the  relaxing  atmosphere  she  breathed, 
spite  of  a  faithless  hus])and,  whose  /iiji- 
sons  were  notorious,  not  even  in  the  most 
secret  whisperings  of  court  scandal  was 
her  name  ever  lightly  uttered ;  and  to  be 
pure  in  that  court  was  to  be  a  woman 
picked  out  of  ten  thousand.  The  follow- 
ing epigram  was  written  by  La  Fontaine 
ujjon  the  occasion  of  her  joining  in  a  game 
o{  colin-maillard  (blind-man's-buff) : 

**  In  every  way  the  power  to  please  you  i)rove, 
Kach  changing  aspect  adds  another  grace; 
With  bandaged  eyes  you  seem  the  god  of  love : 
His  mother,  when  those  eyes  illume  the  face." 

The  most  urgent  of  her  lovers  was  her 
cousin,  the  celebrated  Bussy-Rabutin ; 
butjiis  unworthy  passion,  after  repeated 
repulses,  changing  to  hatred,  he  endea- 
vored, in  his  *  Histoire  Amoureuse  des 
Gaules,*  to  tarnish  the  virtue  which  he  had 
failed  to  conquer.  As  la  Vallifere  was, 
among  others,  ridiculed  in  this  book,  he 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king,  and  was 
exiled  from  court  for  many  years.  In 
consequence  of  these  troubles,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  forgave  him,  and  their  correspon- 
dence was  renewed  with,  at  least  an 
appearance  of,  cordiality  on  both  sides. 

In  1645  she  succeeded  in  enticing  her 
husband  from  the  allurements  of  Paris  to 
one  of  his  estates  near  Vitre,  in  Brittany. 
This  spot  (Les  Rochers),  from  which  so 
many  of  her  most  charming  letters  are 
dated,  and  which,  more  than  any  other, 
must  ever  be  connected  with  her  memory, 
is  thus  beautifully  pictured  by  Lamartine  : 

"  The  ch&teau  was  raised  upon  an  eminence, 
at  the  base  of  which  murmured  a  small  river, 
following  its  course  between  blocks  of  granite, 
rendered  verdant  by  shrubs ;  the  few  openings 
were  darkened  by  the  sweeping  shadows  of  chest- 
Buts,  oaks  and  beeches;  cultivated  fields  and 
green  lawns,  dyed  with  the  golden  blossoms  of 


the  broom,  were  bordered  by  hedges  of  holly  and 
thorn  ;  wide  plains  lay  to  the  left,  bounded  by  a 
curtain  of  fog,  through  which  occasionally  glisten- 
ed the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  some 
nond.  Tne  melancholy  of  the  spot  communicated 
Itself  to  the  mind ;  vestiges  of  former  magnifi- 
cence gave  the  house,  notwithstanding,  a  stamp 
of  antiquity  and  nobihty.  On  the  side  of  Vitr^ 
were  long  avenues,  planted  with  rows  of  old  trees 
and  paved  with  large  blocks  of  broken  and 
mouldering  stone.  The  building  was  and  still  is 
com])osed  of  a  low  keep,  flanked  by  two  towers, 
the  corners  of  which  were  ornamented  with  heads 
of  monsters  roughly  sculptured  in  stone.  A 
third  tower  contained  the  winding  staircase, 
which  was  traversed  at  intervals  by  a  ray  of  light 
falling  obliquely  through  loopholes  in  the  massive 
walls.  Large  bare  halls,  wnose  vaulted  ceilings 
were  supported  by  black  beams,  welcomed  the 
young  couple." 

Here  in  1647  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
and  the  following  year  to  a  daughter,  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Madame  de  Grig- 
nan. 

In  the  meantime,  her  husband  had  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  to  his  old  dissolute 
courses,  while  she  remained  at  Les 
Rochers,  devoting  herself  to  the  training 
of  her  two  children.  A  quarrel  with  the 
Chevalier  d'Albert  over  a  celebrated 
courtesan,  known  in  the  scandalous  chro- 
nicles of  the  time  as  Lolo,  resulting  in  a 
duel,  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  the 
Marquis  de  Sevigne,  and  left  his  wife  a 
widow  at  twenty-five. 

All  her  thoughts,  care,  and  affection 
were  now  devoted  to  her  children,  or 
rather,  to  her  daughter ;  for  she  had  little 
or  none  to  spare  for  her  son.  Perhaps 
there  was  little  in  him  to  inspire  love. 
Ninon  I'Enclos*  summarised  him  thus : 
"  He  has  a  soul  of  pap,  and  the  heart  of  a 
cucumber  fried  in  snow."  While  Roche- 
foucauld said  of  him,  that  "  His  greatest 
ambition  would  have  been  to  die  for  a 
love  he  did  not  feel." 

For  only  one  man  after  her  husband's 
death  did  the  beautiful  widow  ever  evince 
any  feeling  of  tenderness,  although  it  is 
said  that  even  the  Prince  de  Conti  and  the 
great  Turenne  were-  among  her  adorers. 


*  Ninon  TEnclos  was  a  notorious  courtesan,  to 
find  a  parallel  for  whom  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Aspasia.  There  w^is  a  strange  fatality 
about  the  woman  in  respect  to  Madame  de 
S^vign^  :  it  was  she  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
seduce  from  her  the  marquis's  affections ;  her 
son  became  desperately  enamoured  of  the  frail 
beauty,  which  had  not  lost  its  charms  at  fiftr; 
and  her  grandson,  the  son  of  Madame  de  Grig* 
nan,  learnt  the  graces  at  the  table  of  the  ever- 
green Ninon. 
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jxception  was  the  celebrated  and  un- 
gate Fouquet ;  and  doubtless  the 
athy  which  she  felt  and  so  undis- 
ily  expressed  for  his  misfortunes  was 
f  the  causes  of  that  dislike  which  the 
ilways  manifested  towards  her. 

I  have  said  in  the  last  paragraph, 
ime  de  Sevigne  was  the  friend  of 
uet,  whom  Louis  hated  with  an  ani- 
Y  for  which  history  has  scarcely 
jd  down  sufficient  cause.  Again,  she 
iescended  from  a  family  who  had 
t  on  the  side  of  the  Fronde,  and  still 
,  she  secretly  sympathised  with 
nism,  and  numbered  its  supporters 
g  her  most  intimate  friends.  The 
or  in  which  she  was  held  at  court 
ed  all  suitors  for  her  hand ;  for  Louis 
I  bashaw,  and  whom  he  frowned 
was  shunned  by  the  servile  courtiers, 
xembled  at  the  thought  of  the  royal 
ooking  cold  upon  them.  It  was  not 
3thing  that  Racine  died  of  the  very 
;ht  of  his  displeasure  ! 
t  the  beautiful  widow's  happiness, 
lately  for  her,  did  not  depend  upon 
favor.  She  retired  from  the  uncon- 
l  atmosphere  of  Versailles,  and 
;t  the  delightful  companionship  of 
>  and  the  still  more  delightful  society 
:h  women  and  men  as  Madame  de  la 
:te,  Rochefoucauld,  Comeille,  Tu- 
,  Bossuet,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Pas- 
^a  Fontaine,  Fen^lon,  Moli^re,  and 
J  all  of  that  daughter  her  love  for 
I  amounted  almost  to  a  madness,  she 
d  a  happy,  joyous  life.  Whether  in 
ibinet  writing  letters,  or  reading  *  Don 
)te'  or  Nicole,  Ariosto  or  Pascal, 
lais  or  St.  Augustine,  Rochefoucauld 
ntimental  romances,  Montaigne  or 
►,  whether  meditating  among  the 
silent  alleys  of  Les  Rochers  or 
,  or  changing  repartees  with  La 
line  in  the  gay  salons  of  Paris,  tossing 

the  hay  in  the  meadows  or  dancing 
jrsailles,  in  every  situation  she  was 
ly  at  home,  equally  happy.  And 
passed  away  the  young  years  of  her 

at  same  court  disfavor  which  had 
:mned  her  to  perpetual  widowhood 
ed  in  an  equal  degree  the  matrimo- 
>rospects  of  her  daughter;  for  al- 
;h  Mdlle.  de  Sevign^  grew  up  to  be 
f  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
in  France,  yet,  to  her  mother's  in- 
mortification,  she  received  no  offers 


of  marriage.  At  length,  however,  a  match 
was  made  with  the  Count  de  Grignan,  an 
ugly  and  unamiable  middle-aged  widower 
of  two  wives — not  a  very  brilliant  alliance 
for  "  the  prettiest  girl  in  France,"  as  Bussy- 
Rabutin  used  to  call  her.  It  has  been 
said  that  Madame  de  S6vigne's  principal 
motive  in  selecting  such  a  son-in-la\y  was 
the  hope  that  she  would  be  able  always  to 
keep  her  daughter  near  her.  But  in  this 
she  was  cruelly  disappointed,  as  sixteen 
months  after  the  marriage  the  Count  de 
Grignan  was  appointed  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Provence. 

But  to  this  separation  the  world  owes 
the  larger  number  of  those  charming  epis- 
tles which  have  immortalised  the  name  of 
S6vign^.  No  such  letters  as  these  exist  in 
the  French  or  any  other  language.  They 
are  unique  in  their  kind ;  no  thought  of 
publication  ever  entered  the  writer's  mind, 
they  were  written  only  for  the  amusement 
of  her  daughter;  hence  their  charm.  The 
image  of  no  sneering  critic  restrained  her 
facile  pen.  Its  object  was  to  tell  her 
darling  child  how  much  she  loved  her,  how 
she  herself  lived,  and  thought,  and  read ; 
to  tell  all  the  rumors,  all  the  bon  mots,  all 
the  gossip  of  the  court,  all  the  anecdotes 
and  good  stories  of  their  mutual  friends; 
to  discuss  war  and  religion;  to  describe 
the  last  new  Paris  fashion,  and  dissert  upon 
the  writings  of  St.  Augustine;  and  this 
she  has  accomplished  with  a  wit,  a  verve, 
an  abandon,  and  a  power  of  description, 
which  have  won  the  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  educated  world. 

The  pain  this  separation  cost  her  is 
vividly  expressed  in  the  following  extracts 
from  her y^z-j/  letter  to  Madame  de  Grig- 
nan : 

1671.  **  My  grief  would  be  very  poor  coald  I 
describe  it  to  you.  I  will  not  undertake  to  do  so. 
In  vain  I  seek  my  dear  child ;  I  cannot  find  her, 
and  every  step  she  takes  removes  her  farther 
from  me.  Then  I  go  weeping  and  feeling  as 
though  I  should  die.  It  seems  as  if  my  heart 
and  soul  had  been  torn  from  my  body.  What 
a  terrible  separation  !  I  asked  to  be  alone ;  they 
took  me  into  Madame  de  Housset's  chamber ; 
they  made  me  a  fire.  Agnes  watched  me  with- 
out speaking ;  that  was  our  bargain.  I  remained 
there,  sobbing  unceasingly,  for  five  hours.  At 
eight  o'clodc  I  return  from  Madame,  de  la  Fay- 
ette ;  but,  entering  here,  great  heavens !  can  you 
understand  what  I  feel  in  mounting  these  stairs  ? 
This  chamber,  which  I  was  always  in — I  found 
the  doors  open,  but  saw  all  was  vacant,  all  was  in 
disorder,  and  your  little  girl,  who  so  reminds  me 
of  my  own.  Can  you  understand  all  that  I  suffer  ? 
All  night  I  lay  awake,  oppressed  by  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  the  morning  light  found  me   no 
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more  composed   in  mind.    The  afternoon   was 

fassed  with  Madame  la  Troche  at  the  Arsenal, 
n  the  evening  I  received  your  letter,  which  put 
me  in  the  highest  transports." 

The  records  of  the  remaining  years  of 
Madame  de  Sevign<5's  life  are  to  be  found 
in  her  letters.  Those  years  were  imevent- 
ful  enough;  some  were  passed  in  Paris, 
some  in  Brittany,  some  in  Provence. 
Here  is  a  dehghtful  picture  of  her  hfe  at 
Les  Rochers,  pencilled  by  her  own  hand : 

**  We  lead  such  a  regular  life  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  be  ill.  We  rise  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  usually  until  nine,  when  the  bell  rings  for 
mass,  I  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  woods.  After 
mass  we  dress,  we  exchange  the  courtesies  of  the 
morning,  we  gather  flowers  from  the  orange-tree, 
we  dine,  we  read  or  work  until  five.  Since  my 
son  has  been  absent  I  read,  to  save  the  weak  chest 
of  his  wife.  At  five  o'clock  I  leave  her,  I  go  to 
the  delightful  avenues,  I  take  my  books,  change 
my  seat,  and  vary  the  direction  of  my  walks ;  a 
volume  of  devotion  and  a  volume  of  history — I  go 
from  one  to  the  other ;  this  gives  variety  to  my 
occupation.  I  reflect  for  a  time  upon  God  and 
his  providence;  I  think  of  my  soul,  dream  of  the 
future,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  hear  the  bell  which 
summons  us  to  supper.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  I 
have  sauntered  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  I  re- 
join my  daughter-in-law  in  her  pretty  parterre  ;  we 
form  a   little  society  in  ourselves ;  we  sup  while 

the  twilight  lasts I  return  with  her  to 

the  Place  Coulanges  in  the  midst  of  her  orange- 
trees,  and  I  look  with  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
holy  solemnity  of  the  woods  appearing  through 
the  bars  of  the  beautiful  gate  which  you  have 
never  seen.  There  is  an  echo — a  little  voice  that 
whispers  in  my  ears."* 

'  In  these  passages,  as  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Lamartine,  are  the  first  germs  of 
those  fancies  which  afterwards  became  the 
soul  of  Rousseau's  and  Chateaubriand's 
writings,  and  which  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  all  poetic  minds  of  the  present 
century — the  subtle  links  and  sympathies 
which  bind  the  soul  of  man  with  the  soul 
of  nature,  the  revivification  of  the  beauti- 
ful spirit  of  the  antique  poetry,  that  human- 
ised the  woods  and  the  rivers  and  the  very 
elements,  feigning  them  to  harmonise  with 
our  joys  and  sorrows,  moods  and  passions. 
But  wherever  her  body  might  be,  her 
thoughts,  her  heart,  her  soul,  were  always 
with  the  beloved  one.  Her  passionate 
love  of  her  child  in  its  all-absorbing  idola- 
try is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  hap- 
piness   and    misery  of  her  life,  and,  as 


*  The  echo  is  said  to  still  exist  (at  Les  Rochers), 
a  marble  slab  in  the  parterre,  indicating  where  the 
beloved  name  was  so  frequently  pronounced  by 
the  fond  mother. 


though  Fo-te  desired  for  once  to  be  con- 
sistent, it  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

In  1 696,  when  she  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  her  daughter  was  seized  with  a  dan- 
gerous and  painful  illness.  At  the  first 
intelligence  of  this  disaster  she  hastened 
into  Provence.  Night  and  day  for  three 
months  she  watched  at  the  beloved  one's 
pillow.  As  Madame  de  Grignan  began 
to  slowly  recover  so  did  the  tender  mo- 
ther's strength  gradually  sink.  Twice  did 
that  mother  give  her  child  life — ^the  second 
time  by  the  forfeit  of  her  own.  But  she 
died  happily,  for  she  died  in  those  be- 
loved arms,  with  her  eyes  resting  upon  the 
beloved  face,  carrying  with  her  even  into 
the  arcanum  of  the  grave  the  image  which 
had  never  been  absent  from  her  soul  in 
life. 

So  all-absorbing  was  this  philoprogeni- 
tive passion  that  it  left  no  room  for  any 
other  love  or  friendship ;  it  was  the  one 
fervid  spot  in  a  character  otherwise  cold 
and  even  hard  ;  throughout  her  hundreds 
of  letters  no  other  person  is  mentioned  in 
terms  of  aflfection,  and  few  even  in  a  tone 
of  interest;  at  times  she  even  makes  a  jest 
of  suffering,  as  when  recounting  the  cruel- 
ties practised  upon  the  peasants  who  re- 
volted in  Brittany. 

Pure,  but  no  prude,  she  never  parades 
her  purity,  never  casts  a  stone  at  a  frail 
sister,  never  utters  a  pharisaical  thanks- 
giving that  she  is  not  like  unto  them. 
She  is  singularly  open  and  ingenuous,  and 
an  enemy  to  shams  of  all  kinds.  She  is 
above  all  things  mocking,  joyous  and 
witty;  but  beneath  the  brilliant  surface 
there  is  a  serious,  almost  melancholy,  vein 
of  thought,  and  a  sincere  religious  faith, 
that,  without  clouding  her  happy  disposi- 
tion, deepened  with  advancing  years. 
Here  is  her  simple  confession  of  faith : 

**  You  ask  me  if  I  am  always  a  little  devout — I, 
who  have  so  little  goodness  in  me.  Exactly ;  that 
is  what  I  am  always ;  and  my  great  regret  is  that  I 
am  not  more  so.  All  the  good  I  can  claim  for  my- 
self is  that  I  understand  my  religion  and  its  mean- 
ing. I  do  not  take  the  false  for  the  true ;  I  knoir 
what  is  good,  and  what  has  only  the  appearance  of 
goodness.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  mistaken  upon 
that  point,  and  that  God,  having  already  given  me 
good  sense,  will  continue  to  do  so ;  past  blessing, 
in  some  sort  guarantee  those  which  are  to  comes 
Thus  I  live  in  confidence,  mingled,  however,  with 
much  fear." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  I  present 
the  following  delicious  morsel : 

*'  I  am  going  to  write  you  the  most  astonishing 
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news,  the  most  surprising,  th^most  marvellous, 
the  most  miraculous,  the  most  glorious,  the  most 
bewildering,  the  most  unheard  of,  the  most  sin^- 
lar,  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  incredible, 
the  most  unforeseen,  the  greatest,  the  smallest, 
the  rarest,  the  most  common,  the  most  transcen- 
dant,  until  to-day  the  most  secret,  the  most  bril- 
liant, the  most   to  be  desired — in  short,  an  oc- 
currence for  which  a  parallel  is  to  be  found  only 
in  past  ages,  and  then   one  which   scarcely  ap- 
plies :  an  event  that  could  scarcely  be  believed  m 
Paris,   much   less   in   Lyons :     an   event   which 
makes  every  one  cry  out   *  Mercy  on  us  1*   an 
event   which  overwhelms    Madame   de    Rohan 
and  Madame  de  Ilauterive  with  joy — in  short,  an 
event  which  will  come  off  on  Sunday,  when  those 
who  see  it  will  not  believe  their  eyes  :  an  event 
which  will  happen  on  Sunday,   and  perhaps  not 
be  ended  on  Monday.     I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
tell  it ;  you  must  guess.     I  give  you  three  guesses. 
Will  you  give  it  up  ?     Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you. 
M.  de  Lauzun  marries  on  Sunday,  in  the  Louvre 
— can  you  guess  whom  ?     I  will  give  you  four 
trials ;  I  will  give  you  ten  ;  I  will  give  you  a  hun- 
dred.    Madame  de  Coulanges  says,  *  It  must  be 
very  difficult  to  guess.     It  is  Madame  de  la  Val- 
liirc*     Nothing  of  the  kind,  madame;  you  are 
very  provincial.     *  Ah,  truly,  we  are  very  stupid,* 
you  say.     *  It  is   Mademoiselle  Colbert.'     Still 
further  from   the    truth.      *Then,    surely,  it   is 
Mademoiselle  de  Crequi  ?  '      Wrong  again.      I 
must  tell  you  after  all.     He  marries  on  Sunday, 
in  the  Louvre,  with  the  permission  of  the  King, 
Mademoiselle — Mademoiselle   de — Mademoiselle 
^<an  you  guess  the  name  ?  He  marries  Mademoi- 
selle— on   my  faith,  on   my  honor,  on  my  oath, 
Mademoiselle  —  the  great   Mademoiselle  — 
^  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  the*  late   Monsieur — 
'  Mademoiselle,   granddaughter    of   Henry   the 
Fourth  !  —  Mademoiselle  d'Eu  —  Mademoiselle 
de   Dombes — Mademoiselle    de    Montpensier — 
Mademoiselle    d'Orleans  —  Mademoiselle,    first 
oousin  to  the  king — Mademoiselle,  destined  for 
the  throne — Mademoiselle,   the  only  person   in 
France  worthy  of  Monsieijr  !    There  is  a  delight- 
fill  subject  for   gossip  !     If  you  exclaim  agamst 
it — if  you  say  that  we  have  lied — that  it  is  all  false 
^— that  we  are  laughing  at  you — that  it  is  a  good 
joke — that  it  is  too  silly  even  to  be  imagined — if, 
in  short,  you  abuse  us — we  shall  only  say  you  are 
right,  for  we  have  done  as  much  ourselves.'* 

Here  is  another  admirable  specimen  of 
her  vivacious  style : 

"  Behold  me,  to  the  joy  of  my  heart,  all  alone 
in  my  chamber,  quietly  writing  to  you  ;  nothing 
is  so  pleasant  to  me  as  that,  I  dined  Jo-ilay  at 
Madame  de  Lavardin's,  after  haviii^;  i.v.cn  to 
hear  Bourdaloue  ;  the  mothers  of  the  church  were 
there — that  is  what  I  call  the  Princesses  de  Conti 
and  de  Longuevillc.  All  the  fashionable  world 
was  at  that  sermon,  and  that  sermon  was  worthy 
of  all  who  listened  to  it.  I  thought  twenty  times 
of  you  and  wished  as  often  that  you  were  with 
me.  You  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
heard  it,  and  I  should  have  been  still  more  de- 
lij^hted  to  have  seen  you  listening  to  it.  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Rochefoucauld  received  very  calmly, 
at  Madame  de  Lavardin's,  the  compliments  that 
you  sent  him.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  you.  M.  d'Ambres  was  there,  with  his 
cousin  de  Brissac.     He  appeared  to  be  much  in- 


terested in  your  supposed  shipwreck,  and  spoke 
of  your  courage.     M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  said 
that  you  wished  to  appear  brave,  hoping  all  the 
time  that  some  one  would  prevent  you,  but,  not 
finding  any  one,  you  were  in  the  same  embarrass- 
ing position  as  Scaramouch.     We  have  been  to 
the  fair  to  see  a  great  she-devil  of  a  woman,  taller 
than  Reberpr^  by  a  head ;  she  was  put  to  bed 
the  other  day  with  two  big  children,  who  came 
into#the  world  abreast ;  •  altogether  she  is  a  very 
big  woman.     I  delivered  your  kind  remembrances 
at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  and   they  send  you  a 
thousand  in  return.     Madame  de  Montansier  is 
in  despair  at  not   seeing  you.     I  have   been   to 
Madame  de  Puy-du-Fou  s.     I  have  been,  for  the 
third  time,  to  Madame  de  Maillane's.     I  laugh  at 
myself  when    I  think  of  the  pleasure   I  take  in 
doing  these   things.     Finally,  if  you  believe  the 
gueen's   maids   to   be  mad,  you  will  not  be  far 
from   the   truth.      Eight   days  ago   Madame  ^e 
Ludres,  Coetlagon,  and  little  Rouvroi  were  bitten 
by  a  little  dog  at  Theobon's ;    that  little  dog  has 
smce    died    mad ;    on  which    account    I^udres, 
Coetlagon,  and  Rouvroi  set  out  this  morning  for 
Dieppe,  to  bathe  three  times  in  the  sea.     It  is  a 
sad  journey.     Benserade  was  in  despair ;    Theo- 
bon  did  not  wish  to  go,  although  sne  also  was 
sHghtlv  bitten.    The   queen   is   only  anxious  to 
serve  ner,  as  one  does  not  know  what  may  be  the 
consequences    of  this   adventure.     Do  you  not 
think  that  Ludres  resembles   Andromeda  ?     For 
my  part,  I  can  see  her  fastened   to  the  rock,  and 
Treville,  upon  a  winged  horse,  slaying  the  mon- 
ster. 

**  Here  is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  you  !  You  think  that  I  know  instinctively 
all  you  do  ;*  but  I  take  too  great  an  interest  in 
your  health  and  the  state  of  your  mind  to  be  will* 
mg  to  limit  myself  to  what  I  can  imagine;  the 
most  trifling  circumstances  connected  with  those 
we  love  are  as  dear  to  us  as  they  are  wearisome 
to  others.  La  Vavinaux  sends  you  a  thousand 
kind  remembrances ;  her  daughter  has  been  ill ; 
so  has  Madame  d'Arpajon.  Tell  all  this  to  Ma- 
dame de  Verneuil  at  your  leisure.  Your  brother 
has  placed  himself  under  the  laws  of  Ninon ;  I 
doubt  whether  they  are  good  ones.  There  are 
some  minds  to  whom  they  are  not  worth  much. 
She  corrupted  his  father.  We  can  only  recom- 
mend him  to  Heaven  !  When  one  is  a  Christian, 
or  at  least  wishes  to  be  so,  one  cannot  regard  such 
conduct  without  grief.  Ah,  Bourdaloue !  what 
divine  truths  about  death  you  told  us  to-day! 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  was  there,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life ;  she  was  transported  with  admiration. 
She  is  delighted  with  your  remembrance,  and  em- 
braces you  with  all  her  heart,"  &c. 

What  an  extraordinary  mixing  up  of  ser- 
mons, motherly  pride  and  tenderness, 
giantesses,  mad  dogs,  and  miscellaneous 
gossip ! 

Here  is  an  incomparably  fine  descrip- 
tion of  the  home  life,  if  such  a  word  may 
be  applied  to  a  palace,  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth : 

(1676.)  "  I  was  at  Versailles  on  Saturday  with 
the  Villars.  You  know  the  Queen's  toilette,  the 
mass,  and  the  dinner  ;  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  of  stifling  ourselves  in  the  crowd  to  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  their  majesties  at  table.  At  three 
o'clock  the  king,  the  queen,  Monsikur,  Madame, 
Mademoisellk,  and  all  the  princes  and  princess- 
es, together  with  Madame  de  Montespan  and  her 
train,  all  the  courtiers  and  all  the  ladies — in  short, 
all  the  court  of  France,  is  assembled  in  that  beau- 
tiful apartment  which  vou  know.  All  is  divinely 
furnished,  all  is  magnificent  There  is  no  heat, 
and  you  pass  from  one  place  to  anotlier  without  the 
slightest  squeezin"^.  A  game  of  m'ersis  give^the 
company  form  and  settlement.  The  king  is  close 
to  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  keeps  the  bank; 
MoNsiKi-R,  the  queen,  and  Madame  de  Soubise; 
Dangeau  and  party,  Langlee  and  parly,  are  at 
separate  tables.  A  thousand  louis  d'ors  are 
spread  upon  the  cloth  ;  they  have  no  other  count- 
ers. I  watched  Dangeau  play,  and  was  astonish- 
ed to  see  what  simpletons  we  are  at  play  beside 
him.  All  his  thoughts  are  centred  upon  the  game, 
ami  he  wins  where  others  lose ;  he  neglects  no- 
thing, and  he  profits  by  everything  ;  his  attention 
is  never  diverted — in  a  word,  his  caution  defies 
fortune.  He  will  win  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  ten  days,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in 
a  month.  He  said  that  I  was  a  partner  in  his 
game  ;  so  that  I  was  very  agreeably  and  very 
conveniently  seated.  I  saluted  the  king,  as  you 
taught  me,  and  he  returned  my  salute  as  if  I  had 
been  young  and  beautiful.  .  .  .  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan spoke  to  me  of  Bourbon  .  .  .  her  loveli- 
ness is  certainly  marvellous ;  her  figure  is  not  so 
stout  as  it  was,  but  her  eyes  and  complexion  have 
lost  none  of  their  beauty.  She  was  attired  in 
French  point ;  her  hair  was  dressed  in  a  thousand 
curls ;  two  at  the  temples  drooped  down  upon  her 
cheeks ;  upon  her  head  she  wore  black  ri])l)ons 
and  pearls,  adorned  with  buckles  and  loops  of  dia- 
monds of  the  first  water ;  three  or  four  bodkins, 
but  no  other  covering ;  in  a  word,  a  triumphant 
beauty,  worthy  to  win  the  admiration  of  all  the 
foreign  ambassadors.  She  knows  that  it  has  been 
laid  to  her  charge  that  she  prevented  all  France 
from  seeing  the  king ;  so  she  has  given  him  back, 
as  you  see — and  you  cannot  believe  the  joy  that  it 
has  given  to  everybody,  and  the  brilliance  that  it 
has  restored  to  the  court.  This  agreeable  confu- 
sion, without  confusion,  of  everything  that  is  most 
select,  continues  from  three  until  six.  If  any 
couriers  arrive  the  king  retires  a  nioment  to  read 
his  letters,  and  then  return^.  There  is  always 
music,  to  which  he  listens,  and  which  has  a  very 
good  effect.  He  talks  with  the  ladies,  who  are 
accustomed  to  receive  that  honor.  At  six  o'clock 
every  one  rises  from  the  gaming  tables  ;  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  counting  gains  and  losses ;  there 
are  neither  counters  nor  tokens  ;  the  pools  consist 
of  at  least  five,  perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred 
louis,  the  bigger  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred. 
At  first  each  person  pools  twenty,  which  is  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  dealer  afterwards  pools  ten.  The 
person  who  holds  the  knave  is  entitled  to  four 
louis  ;  they  pass ;  and  when  they  play  before  the 
pool  is  taken  they  forfeit  sixteen,  which  teaches 
them  not  to  play  out  of  turn.  Talking  is  inces- 
santly going  on,  and  there  is  no  end  of  hearts. 
*  How  many  hearts  have  you  ?  I  have  two  ;  I 
have  three  ;  I  have  four — he  has  only  three  then, 
he  has  only  four  ;'  and  Dangeau  is  delighted  with 
all  this  chatter  :  he  sees  through  the  games — he 
draws  his  conclusions — he  discovers  which  is  the 
person  he  wants ;  truly  he  is  your  only  man  for 
holding  the  cards.  At  six  the  carriages  are  at  the 
door.    The  king  is  In  one  of  them  with  Madame 


de  Montespan,*  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Thian- 
ges,  and  honest  d'Hendicourt,  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
on  the  stool.  You  know  how  these  open  carri- 
ages are  made ;  they  do  not  sit  face  to  face,  but 
all  looking  the  same  way.  The  queen  occuj»es 
another  with  the  princess  ;  and  the  rest  come 
flocking  after,  as  it  may  happen.  There  are  then 
gondolas  on  the  canal  and  music ;  and  at  ten  they 
come  back,  and  then  there  is  a  play  ;  and  twelve 
strikes,  and  they  go  to  supper — and  thus  rolls 
round  the  Saturday." 

Here  i.s  a  capital  story,  and  one  highly 
characteristic  of  the  age : 

**  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was  returning  from 
St.  Germains  yesterday  at  a  great  speed  ;  it  was  a 
whirlwind ;  he  fancied  himself  a  great  lord,  but 
his  people  believed  him  to  be  greater  even  than 
he  did  himself.  They  passed  through  Nanterre 
— •  TVrtt,  /;i2,  tra  P  1  hey  meet  a  man  on  horse- 
back :  'Make  way,  make  way  !'  The  poor  man 
tries  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  his  horse  will  not, 
and  at  last  the  coach  and  the  six  hprses  arc  over- 
turned upon  the  heads  of  man  and  horse,  and 
pass  over  them,  and,  more  than  that,  roll  over 
and  over  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  the  man 
and  the  horse,  instead  of  being  content  with  being 
run  over  and  crippled,  miraculously  extricate 
themselves,  remount  the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
take  to  flight,  while  the  lacqueys  of  the  archbish- 
op, the  coachman,  and  even  the  archbishop  him- 
self, cry  out,  *  Stop  !  stop  that  rogue — tnat  we 
may  give  him  a  hundred  blows  !'  In  telling  the 
story  the  archbishop  said,  *If  I  had  caught  the 
rascal  I  would  have  had  his  arms  broken  and  his 
ears  cut  off  V  '* 

Of  these  letters  Lamanine  has  said  very 
beautifully  that  they  are 

**  the  classic  of  closed  doors.  Above  all,  it  is  a 
book  more  suited  to  old  age  than  to  the  opening 
years  of  life  ;  it  does  not  possess  enough  of  pas- 
sion to  satisfy  youth.  Before  it  can  give  us 
pleasure  the  first  heat  of  life  must  be  subdued  or 
deadened  by  the  progress  of  time.  It  is  the  book 
for  the  evening,  and  not  for  the  early  dawn.  It 
has  a  subdued  light :  it  a1)ounds  in  .shadows, 
reveries :  a  sort  of  vague  repose,  and  the  calm- 
ness  of  the  setting  sun.  It  suits  the  period  when 
men,  ceasing  all  desire  to  advance  or  to  act, 
seat  themselves  before  the  door  or  at  the  fireside, 
to  discourse  in  a  low  voice  of  the  events  and 
crowds  that  occupy  the  world,  without  being 
tempted  to  mingle  with  them  again.  It  is  less 
life  than  a  conversation  upon  life.  This  book  re- 
freshes after  the  heart  has  been  exhausted  by  the 
emotions  of  the  day — it  is  the  volume  of  repose." 


♦  Madame  de  Montespan  was  at  this  time  in 
the  height  of  her  ascendancy,  although  Mainte- 
non  was  already  preparing  for  her  downfall.  She 
was  a  vice-queen  reigning  over  the  real  one. 
When  she  made  a  journey  she  was  attended  by  a 
train  of  forty  people ;  governors  of  provinces 
came  forth  to  meet  ner  with  addresses ;  and  in- 
tendants  presented  her  with  boats  painted  and 
gilt  like  tnose  of  Cleopatra,  luxurious  with  crim- 
son and  damask,  and  blazing  with  tlie  colors  of 
France  and  Navarre. 
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5  this  article  has  been  written,  a  new 
5  has  been  given  to  the  fame  of 
le  de  S6vign6  by  the  publication  of 
intess  de  Puliga's  book.  The  work 
idently  been  a  labor  of  love,  and, 

people  in  love,  the  lady  has  been 

to  magnify  the  excellencies  of  the 

Thus  she  has  accredited  Madame 

ign6  with  virtues  which  she  did  not 

,   and    sublimated    those   she  did 

to  an  inordinate  degree.  But  per- 
le  gravest  fault  of  the  book,  in  an 

sense,  hes  in  the  disproportionate 
r  of  secondary  characters  introduced. 
Tue  that  the  title  page  speaks  of 
le  de  Sevign6  and  her  conlem- 
s ;  but  still  we  expect  the  former  to 
:entral  figure.    This  is  not  always  the 


case,  as  she  is  frequently  elbowed  aside  by 
friends,  associates,  and  even  comparative 
strangers.  In  the  pictures  of  the  great  old 
masters  we  frequently  find  the  objects 
which  fill  up  the  backgrounds  mere 
sketches,  without  finish  or  elaboration,  so 
that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  may  be  more 
fully  concentrated  upon  the  centre  figures, 
the  meaning  of  the  painter.  With  certain 
modifications,  this  treatment  holds  good  in 
the  literary  art.  Nevertheless  the  Coun- 
tess de  Puliga's  work  has  very  admirably 
filled  up  a  void  in  literary  history,  and  has 
rendered  "  the  queen  of  letter-writers " 
a  living  entity  to  thousands  of  readers  to 
whom  she  has  previously  been  but-  a 
name. — Temple  Bar, 
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5  barely  three  years  since  the  able 
f  M.  Marius  Topin  seemed,  in  the 
1  of  most  students  of  the  subject,  to 
et  finally  at  rest  the  vexed  question 
personality  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
The  pile  of  fable  and  exaggera- 
lich  imaginative  writers  from  Vol- 
own wards  had  reared  upon  a  slight 
>f  fact  had,  it  was  thought,  been 
.  away  by  dint  of  authentic  research 
entific  criticism.  Based  upon  ma- 
drawn  forth  for  the  first  time  from 
tional  archives,  and  wrought  with 
iterary  or  forensic  skill  into  a  con- 
fabric  of  proof,  his  book  left,  it 
be  thought,  little  room  for  doubt 
e  mysterious  personage  upon  whom 
iosity  and  pity  of  the  world  had  for 
nturies  been  concentrated  was  no 
:han  Ercole  Matthioli,  the  Minister 
Duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  incurred 
igeance  of  Louis  by  the  defeat  and 
d  of  his  designs  upon  Montferrat. 
iates  and  facts  as  are  known  for 
in  the  history  of  the  masked  per- 
were  shown  to  fit  in  plausibly  with 
t  could  be  thus  far  ascertained  of 
rigues  in  which  the  Italian  was  en- 
and  with  his  disappearance   from 

Veriti  sur  h  Masque  de  Fer  (les  Empoi- 
t)  dapris  documents  inedits  des  archives  de 
t  et  autres  defdts publics  (i 664-1 703)  Par- 
g,  ofiicier  d'elat-major.  Ouvrage  accoin- 
e  cina  gravures  et  plans  inedits  du  temps. 
Henri  Plon.     1873. 


the  political  stage.  At  the  same  time  an 
exhaustive  criticism  of  the  evidence  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  rival  hypotheses  may 
be  said  to  have  disposed  finally  of  one  and 
all  of  these.  Neither  the  Count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  nor  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
whose  claims  had  up  to  that  time  seemed 
the  best  supported  of  the  dozen  that  have 
by  turns  been  brought  forward,  could 
henceforth  be  identified  for  a  moment 
with  the  masked  personage  of  the  Bastille, 
who  wore,  however,  it  has  incidentally 
been  made  clear,  no  mask  of  iron,  but  sim- 
ply one  of  black  velvet  fastened  by  springs 
of  steel  behind  the  head. 

Our  readers  will  probably  hear  with  sur- 
prise that  a  totally  new  hypothesis  has 
been  lately  brought  forward.  An  officer 
on  the  staff  of  the  French  army,  M.  lung, 
has  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  a  new 
and  rich  mine  of  materials  in  the  archives 
of  the  Ministry  of  War,  together  with  all 
that  was  to  be  gained  from  free  and 
minute  exploration  of  the  fortresses  which 
held  the  mysterious  prisoner,  their  records, 
and  their  plans.  Interrupted  for  a  while 
by  the  calls  of  service  during  the  war,  his 
researches  have  since  been  resumed,  and 
they  have  for  their  result  a  solution  of  the 
problem  entirely  unexpected,  yet  one 
which,  as  far  as  circumstantial  proof  can 
be  allowed  to  settle  such  a  question,  car- 
ries with  it  a  force  which  it  is  difficult  to 
resist. 

It  is  a  good  idea  of  M.  lung's  to  set 
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down  at  the  outset  in  a  synoptical  table 
the  names  of  the  different  personages  who 
have  been  thus  far  put  forward  as  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  with  the  names  of  the 
writers  advancing  them,  and  the  dates  of 
the  respective  claims.  Of  the  dozen  who 
make  up  the  list,  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted at  the  present  time  that  none  but 
Matthioli,  first  brought  forward  by  Baron 
de  Weiss  in  1770,  need  any  more  concern 
us.  In  our  notice  of  M.  Topin's  work 
{Safi/n/ay  /^eriaCy  April  23,  1870)  we 
sketched  out  briefly  the  train  of  evidence 
.by  which  the  writer  sought  to  make  good 
his  thesis,  and  indicated  what  seemed  to 
us  weak  points  in  his  harness  of  proof.  It 
is  precisely  on  these  points  that  the  new 
weapons  of  M.  lung's  logic  are  brought  to 
bear  with  grievous,  if  not  fatal,  effect. 
We  cannot,  it  may  be,  do  better  for  the 
clearing  up  of  the  mystery  than  proceed 
step  by  step  from  the  primary  facts  which 
are  beyond  doubt  to  the  later  or  more 
speculative  portions  of  the  case. 

The  starting  point  of  the  whole  story 
was  from  the  first  the  fact  announced  in 
the  Amsterdam  Gazette,  on  the  strength 
of  a  letter  dated  Paris,  September  18, 
1698,  that  St.-Mars  had  taken  charge  of 
the  Bastille,  to  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  a  masked  prisoner.  This  has  always 
been  held  to  be  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  mysterious  personage  of  the  legend. 
M.  lung  brings  it  forward  as  strange,  but 
does  somewhat  in  the  sequel  to  clear  it  up, 
that  the  same  Gazette  had,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1695,  reported  the  arrival  at  the 
Bastille  of  a  lieutenant  bringing  with  him 
from  Provence  in  a  litter  a  masked  priso- 
ner, who  was  thought  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance, as  he  had  been  kept  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  during  the  journey.  The 
practice  of  masking  prisoners  of  conse- 
quence in  transit  was  in  all  probability 
sufficiently  common  to  warrant  us  in  still 
believing  that  the  arrival  of  1698  was  that 
which  alone  concerns  our  story.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  circumstantial  entry  in 
De  Junca's  Register  of  the  Bastille  of  the 
"ancient  j^risoner  from  Pignerol,"  whom 
M.  de  St.-Mars  had  brought  with  him  in  a 
litter,  "Thursday,  September  18,  1698,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  of  whom 
M.  de  Barbezieux,  in  a  letter  to  St.-Mars, 
August  13,  1697,  had  spoken  as  "le  pri- 
sonnier  d'il  y  a  vingt  ans."  A  final  point 
beyond  dispute  is  the  burial  of  this  priso- 
ner at  the  church  of  St  Paul,  November 


20,  1703,  his  name  being  inserted  in  the 
register,  De  Junca  writes,  as  "  M.  de  Mar- 
chiel."  M.  Topin,  giving  this  name,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  as  "  Mar- 
chialy,"  considers  it  a  simple  mis-spelling 
for  "  Matthioli,"  and  a  conclusive  proof  of 
his  theory  being  the  right  one.  Now  of 
the  date  of  Matthioli's  arrest  having  been 
April  23,  1679,  there  is  no  question. 
Where  was  he  in  the  meantime?  At 
Pignerol,  answers  M.  Topin,  until  the 
date  of  his  transfer  to  the  charge  of  St.- 
Mars  in  March  1694,  preparatory  to  his 
removal  to  Paris.  Upon  this  point  M. 
Topin  makes  his  entire  case  depend. 
That  there  had  been  an  idea  of  sending 
Matthioli  with  St.-Mars  to  Exiles,  where 
the  latter  had  just  been  appointed  Go- 
vernor, might  be  gathered  from  the  des- 
patch of  Louvois,  June  1681 : — "A  Tes- 
gard  des  hardes  que  vous  avez  du  sieur 
Matthioly,  vous  n'avez  que  les  faire  porter 
k  Exiles  pour  les  luy  pouvoir  rendre,  si 
jamais  Sa  Majesty  ordonnoit  qu'il  fiit  mis 
en  libertc."  But  this  idea  seems  to  have 
been  given  up.  To  M.  d'Estrades  St.- 
Mars  writes,  June  25, 1681,  of  his  intended 
journey  to  Exiles: — "J'aurai  en  garde 
deux  merles  que  j'ai  ici,  lesquels  n'ont 
point  d'autres  noms  que  messieurs  de  la 
tour  d'en  bas.  Matthioli  restera  ici  avec 
deux  autres  prisonniers."  Beyond  doubt, 
then,  Matthioli  remained  at  Pignerol. 
That  he  was,  or  had  been,  however,  in  the 
"  tour  d'en  bas"  appears  from  a  letter  of 
St.-Mars  to  Louvois  (given  by  M.  lung,  p. 
450),  October  26,  1680: — 

Mattioli  a  oblige  Blainvilliers  h  liii  faire  des 
menaces  (Ttme  rude  disci t>iine  s,''\\  n*etoit  plus  sage 
et  plus  mod^r^  dans  ses  paroles.  Lorsqu'on 
I'a  mis  dans  la  tour  d'en  bas  [misprinted  d* Exiles 
in  M.  lung's  bookj  avec  le  jacobin,  j'ai  charg^ 
Blainvilliers  de  lui  dire,  en  lui  faisant  voir  un 
gourdin,  (ju'avec  cela  I'on  tenoit  les  extravagants 
homnies,  ct  que  s'il  ne  le  devenoit,  Ton  sauroit 
bien  le  mettre  4  la  raison. 

And  Louvois  writes  in  return,  Novem- 
ber 2  : — 

II  faut  gardcr  la  bague  que  le  sieur  Mattioli  a 
donnee  au  sieur  de  Blainvilliers,  pour  la  lui  ren- 
dre, si  jamais  le  Roi  ordonnoit  qu'il  fOt  mis  en 
liberte. 

Matthioli  was  not  then,  it  would  seem,  a 
prisoner  of  such  supreme  importance  but 
that  it  was  held  likely  he  might  be  released. 
The  frequent  and  open  mention  of  Mat- 
thioli by  name  in  despatches  to  and  fro  is 
a  further  proof  of  the  little  secrecy  that 
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was  observed  in  his  case,  or  the  slight  im- 
portance that  was  attached  to  him.  Would 
It  be  thought  necessary  to  speak  of  him  at 
other  times  so  guardedly  as  "  I'ancien  pri- 
sonnier,''  **  le  prisonnier  de  vingt  ans"  ? 
Moreover,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  he 
he  had. not  been  twenty  years  in  prison 
when  Louvois  thus  wrote,  but  only  twelve, 
and  not  five  of  these  under  the  charge  of 
St.-Mars.  Of  Matthioli  by  name  we  liave 
the  last  undoubted  mention  in  a  despatch 
of  Barbezieux  to  Laprade,  then  governor 
of  Pignerol,  December  27,  1683,  when  the 
prisoner  had  been  trying  to  open  commu- 
nications with  the  outer  world  : — 

Vous  n*avez  qu'k  brfiler  ce  qui  vous  reste  des 
petits  morceaiix  des  poches  sur  lesquclles  le- 
nomrn^  Matthioli  et  son  homme  ont  escrit.  et  que 
vous  avez  trouv6s  dans  la  doublure  de  Icurs  just- 
aucorps,  oii  ils  les  avoient  cach6s. 

Leaving  Matthioli  at  Pignerol  for  the 
whole  space  of  time  from  his  arrest  till 
1694,  let  us  now  follow  the  movements  of 
St-Mars.  In  his  orders  appointing  him  to 
the  governorship  of  Exiles,  Louvois  had 
spoken  of  two  prisoners  de  la  tour  d*en  bas, 
whom  alone  the  King  would  have  him 
take  with  him  ;  "  k  I'esgard  des  deux  de  la 
tour  d'en  bas,  vous  n'avez  qu'^  les  mar- 
quer  de  ce  nom  sans  y  mettre  autre  chose." 
These  were  obviously  the  t/^i/x  merles  of 
the  despatch  of  June  25,  168 1.  Of  these 
he  has  to  announce  the  death  of  one  by 
dropsy,  January  1686.  Who  then  was 
the  survivor  ?  Obviously  the  same  whom 
St.-Mars  takes  with  him  when  transferred 
to  the  lies  Ste.  Marguerite,  in  Provence, 
April  17,  1687,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  as 
mon  prisonmer^  who  had  been  ill  on  the 
way,  and  whom  he  had  guardedly  conduct- 
ed by  way  of  Enibrun,  Briancon,  Grasse, 
Mougins,  and  Cannes.  We  thus  far  find 
St-Mars  in  charge  of  a  single  prisoner  of 
great  importance,  who  is  certainly  not 
Matthioli. 

We  now  come  to  the  despatch  of  Barbe- 
zieux to  Laprade,  March  29,  1694,  en- 
joining him  to  convey  to  St.-Mars  at  the 
lies  three  prisoners  who  were  then  at  Pi- 
gnerol, one  by  one,  with  great  care.  Here 
we  as  unquestionably  come  upon  Matthi- 
oli, who,  as  M.  Topin  shows,  came  thus 
with  his  valet  (of  whom  frequent  mention 
is  made)  once  more  under  the  charge  of 
St.-Mars.  But  it  is  not  long  before  we 
find  that  a  prisoner  who  had  a  valet  (and 
no  other  prisoner  but  Matthioli  is  spoken 
of  as  having  a  valet)   is   dead.     *'  Vous 


pouvez,"  writes  Barbezieux  to  St.-Mars, 
May  10,  "  suivant  que  vous  le  proposez, 
faire  mettre  dans  la  prison  vofit^e  le  valet 
du  prisonnier  qui  est  mort."  If  this  refers 
to  Matthioli,  as  M.  lung  thinks  beyond 
dispute,  there  is  an  end  to  the  Italian,  who 
never  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Bastille. 

We  pass  now  to  the  theory  to  which  M. 
lung  has  been  led  by  his  reseaches 
amongst  the  seventeen  hundred  volumes 
of  despatches  and  reports  in  the  bureau  of 
the  Ministry  of  War,  and  in  which  he  con- 
siders himself  confirmed  by  concurrent 
proofs  from  other  sources  of  authority. 
Extensive  reading  and  much  critical  in- 
sight have  been  employed  by  him  in  con- 
structing a  whole  chapter  on  the  political 
history  of  the  time,  while  dragging  to  light 
the  long  hiddenv  personage  who  formed 
the  central  figure  in  a  wide  and  complex 
conspiracy.  We  will  let  him  give  in  his  own 
words  what  may  be  termed  the  first  epi- 
sode in  the  drama,  the  plot  and  details  of 
which  he  proceeds  to  draw  out  with  scru- 
pulous minuteness  from  the  pilces  jusiifica- 
tives  which  form  the  bulk  of  his  work  : — 

Dans  la  nuit  du  28  au  29  mars  1673,  par  un 
temps  brumeux,  un  groupe  de  cavaliers  s'appro- 
chait  de  I'un  des  faux  passages  de  la  Somme  qui 
existent  ^  proximity  de  la  place  de  Peronne. 
Celui  qui  paraissait  etre  lechef  s'aventura  le  pre- 
mier dans  le  gueciu'il  semblait  parfailement  con- 
naitre.  Grand,  ^lanc6,  jeune  encore,  cct  homme 
^tait  v6tu.  d'un  juslaucorps  de  panne  orn6  de 
boutons  d'argent  et  d'un  grand  manteau  dont  les 
pans  relev6s  cachaient  son  visage.  Un  vaste 
chapeau  de  feutre  avec  une  plume  noire,  des  bot- 
tes  molles  en  cuir  fauve  diles  u  la  Mercy^  une 
6p6e  de  combat,  achevaient  son  accoutrement. 
Les  compagnons  qui  le  suivaient  i  distance  s*en- 
gag^rent  successivemcnt  dans  la  riviere.  Mais  Ic 
chef  vcnait  \  peine  d'atteindre  le  sommet  de  la 
berge  oppos6e,  et  son  cheval  de  secouer  I'eau 
provenant  de  cette  immersion  inaltendue,  que  des 
coups  de  feu  parti  rent  des  remblais  qui  avoisi- 
naient  les  d^bouch^s  du  passage,  Des  soldats  se 
lev^rent  en  meme  temps  ct  se  jcterent  sur  les 
brides  du  cheval  de  Tinconnu,  qui  fut  vile  ren- 
vers6  et  li6  solidement.  Quant  \  ses  liommes, 
atteints  ou  non,  lis  avaient  prudemment  tourn6 
bride. 

Conduit  immfediatement  par  la  portc  de  Paris 
au  donjon  de  P6ronne,  qui  se  trouvait  dans  le 
bastion  voisin  dc  celui  dit  de  Richelieu,  intcrrog6 
par  M.  de  Le  spine- Beauregard^  lieutenant  de  Roi 
dans  la  dile  place,  et  M.  Legrain,  prcvot  g6n6ral 
de  la  connetablie  et  mar6chauss6c  de  France,  le 
personnage  d6clara  se  nommer  Louis  de  Oldendorff^. 
natifde  Nimigtte,  Ses  assertions,  malheureuse- 
ment,  ne  se  trouv^rent  pas  conformes  4  ccUes 
contenues  dans  les  papiers  qu'on  prit  sur  lui  ct 
dans  la  sacoche  de  son  cheval.  Quatrc  jours  apr^s, 
il  6tait  \  la  Bastille,  dans  la^tour  Bertaudiere,  confi6 
aux  soins  vigilants  de  M.  Besmaus  de  Montlesutiy 
et  intcrrog6  le  jour  m^mepar  le  secretaire  d'£tat 
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de  la  guerre,  M.  le  marquis  de  I^uvois,  qui  revint 
plusieurs  fois  le  voir  avant  son  depart  4  rarmee. 

A  year  later,  on  the  night  of  the  29th-3oth 
April,  1674,  a  closed  litter  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  horse  under  Legrain,  having  left 
Paris  twenty  days  before,  stopped  at  Bron, 
some  leagues  from  Lyons.  From  the  lit- 
ter descended  a  young  man  of  slim  and 
active  fii^ure,  his  face  hidden  by  a  mask, 
his  hands  firmly  lied,  in  which  state  he 
lay  down  on  a  couch  prepared  before- 
hand. The  next  day  Arrived  ten  horse- 
men under  the  Chevalier  de  St.-Martin, 
with  sealed  orders  from  St.- Mars  to  con- 
vey the  prisoner  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  always  by  roads 
through  the  royal,  domain.  In  the  de- 
spatch of  Louvois  to  St.-Mars,  giving  him 
this  commission  (March  10),  he  is  spoken 
of  as  *'  un  prisonnier  qui,  quoique  obscur, 
ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  homme  de  conse- 
quence." Assuredly  one  who  had  been 
under  St.-Mars  since  the  spring  of  1674 
could  with  greater  strictness  be  spoken  of 
in  August  1694  as  "  votre  prisonnier  depuis 
vingt  ans"  than  could  Matthioli,  who  was 
not  arrested  till  April  1679.  The  re- 
searches of  M.  lung  have  enabled  him  to 
give  the  names  of  other  inmates  of  Pigne- 
rol under  St.-Mars,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
one,  with  the  designation  and  place  of 
their  dungeons,  the  distribution  of  which 
is  made  clearer  by  authentic  plans  of  the 
fortress.  In  1674  there  were  in  the  cen- 
tral tower  at  Pignerol  Fouquet  and  Lau- 
zun  ;  Kustache  Danger  in  a  cell  of  the 
"  tour  d*cn  bas,"  the  new  prisoner  being 
lodged  in  the  second  cell.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  Danger's  cell,  who  had  been  re- 
moved early  iA  the  year,  that  Matthioli 
with  his  valet  was  installed  in  1679,  and 
there  he  remained  till  1694.  M.  lung 
proceeds  to  work  out  with  minute  preci- 
sion the  movements  of  his  newly  found 
captive,  as  one  of  the  two  prisoners  of  the 
tour  d'en  bas  (les  deux  merles),  with  St.- 
Mars  to  Exiles  (June  1681),  from  whence 
despatches  by  the  dozen  speak  of  the  pre- 
cautions observed  concerning  them,  their 
health  or  illness,  and  the  death  of  the 
dropsical  patient.  From  Exiles  St.-Mars 
conveys  his  prisoner  to  the  lies  Ste.- 
Marguerite,  Ai)^il  30,  1687,  having  previ- 
ously had  orders  to  build  there,  at  the 
cost  of  1.900  livres,  a  new  prison  next  the 
Chapel,  and  looking  over  the  sea,  "de 
manibre  qu*il  ne  puisse  avoir  commerce 
avec  personne,  et  qu'il  ne  puisse  ni^sar- 


river  dans  les  bitiments  qui  sont  ddjk 
faits."  The  expenses  of  the  journey  were 
203  livres.  The  captive  had  bad  health 
all  this  while,  writes  his  gaoler,  January  8, 
1688,  adding  that  the  impression  on  the 
road  and  throughout  the  province  was 
that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  or  the 
son  of  Cromwell.  On  the  death  of  Lou- 
vois in  1 69 1,  his  son,  the  Marquis  de 
Barbezieux,  fifteen  days  after  (August  13), 
writes  to  urge  upon  St.-Mars  the  same 
care  of  the  prisoner  "  qui  est  sous  votre 
garde  depuis  vingt  ans."  Half-a-dozen 
Protestant  ministers  are  thrown  in  in  the 
three  years  following,  after  which  comes, 
in  March  1694,  the  arrival  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  prisoners  from  Pignerol, 
which  had  become  untenable  during  the 
course  of  the  war;  Matthioli,  as  M.  lung 
believes,  in  full  accord  for  once  with  M. 
Topin,  being  among  them,  coming  thus 
once  more  within  the  same  prison  walls 
with  the  true  masked  captive.  A  despatch 
of  St.-Mars  unknown  to  M.  Topin,  partly 
mutilated  (January  6,  1696),  speaks  again 
of  the  "  ensien  prisonnier,"  and  of  the 
care  taken  at  Exiles  to  prevent  his  marking 
his  plate  or  linen,  or  having  writing-paper. 
With  equal  care  the  "  ancient  prisoner**  is 
brought  by  St.-Mars  to  the  Bastille,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1698,  and  immured  in  the 
third  chamber  of  the  Bertaudifere  tower — 
the  same,  if  M.  lung's  theory  is  correct, 
which  he  had  quitted  twenty-six  years 
before.  From  the  national  archives  our 
author  has  brought  to  light  the  list  of  his 
fellow-prisoners  at  the  Bastille  in  the  year 
1698,  a  score  or  so  in  number,  among 
them  Madame  Guyon  and  her  daughter, 
"  une  demoiselle  iriandaise  (enceinte),  "  le 
sieur  Gordon,  Anglais,"  and  "  un  incon- 
nu,"  who  is  considered  to  be  the  masked 
prisoner  of  the  Amsterdam  Gazette  of 
1695.  So  strictly  apart  fi*om  all  sight  and 
contact  had  the  real  man  of  the  mask 
been  kept  all  these  years,  that  setting 
aside  himself,  Louvois,  and  his  father  Le 
Tellier,  and  high  officers  like  Lcspine- 
Beauregard,  Legrain,  Besmaus  de  M  on  tie- 
sun,  and  St.-Martin,  "  nulle  personne  au 
monde,"  St.-Mars  could  declare,  "  ne  pent 
s'etre  vant^e  d'avoir  vu  le  prisonnier  et 
d'avoir  causd  avec  lui." 

In  the  chain  of  proof  which  M.  lung 
has  drawn  out  with  consummate  patience 
and  skill  the  weak  point  is  the  absence  of 
all  but  indirect  and  circumstantial  proof 
making  Louis  Oldendorff  one   with   De 
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Marchiel.  The  latter  name  appears  no- 
where, but  in  the  notice  of  interment.  M. 
lung  thinks  it  clear  that  Oldendorff  was  an 
assumed  name.  The  prisoner  appears  to 
have  been  known  in  the  Bastille  as  M. 
Le  Froid.  His  name  occurs  in  one 
despatch  of  Louvois  as  the  Chevalier 
de  Kiffenbach.  In  another  he  is  refer- 
red to  as  "  Ic  Chevalier  des  Armoises." 
Father  Hyacinthe  speaks  of  him  as  "  le 
mestre  de  camp,  le  Lorrain,  le  liberal." 
With  Besmaus  he  is  "  Thomme  de  Lisola." 
If  De  Marchiel  was  really  the  mysterious 
personage  hidden  under  so  many  names, 
for  what  cause  was  he  kept  a  prisoner  so 
jealously  and  so  long  ?  The  answer  which 
M.  lung  has  to  give,  if  not  conclusive,  is 
one  of  the  highest  plausibility.  As  may 
be  learned  from  the  political  history  of  the 
time,  especially  from  the  writings  of  MM. 
Clement  and  Ravaisson,  a  wide  and  skil- 
fully organized  conspiracy  had  been  set 
on  foot,  having  for  its  object  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  Poison  Was  the  accepted  or 
fashionable  crime  of  the  day.  In  a  chapter 
of  his  work,  "  Les  Empoisonneurs,"  show- 
ing wide  and  careful  reading,  M.  lung  re- 
counts the  numerous  cases,  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  cabals  of  the  time  and 
with  each  other,  which  give  a  tragic  inte- 
rest to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Of  these  many  were  plots  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  King.  Colbert 
was  said  to  have  been  the  object  of 
another.  A  similar  charge  brought  Fou- 
quet  to  Pignerol,  together  with  Danger, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  his  valet.  In 
1673  the  crisis  approached,  together  with 
the  King's  departure  for  the  siege  of  Maest- 
richt  A  vast  conspiracy  was  known  to 
Le  Tellier,  and  to  Louvois,  having  several 
foci  both  in  France  and  abroad,  with  MM. 
de  Moh'na,  de  Lisola,  Van  Buninghen, 
Van  Bulen,  and  the  Marquis  de  Grave  for 
its  reputed  chiefs.  Other  lives  besides 
those  of  the  king  were  held  to  be  in  jeopar- 
dy. On  the  nth  of  April  Louvois  writes 
to  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  "  Vous  ne  sau- 
riez  prendre  trop  de  precautions  pour  vous 
garantir  des  miserables  qui  ont  intention  de 
vous  assassincr."  One  of  the  most  active 
agents  of  Louvois,  Father  Hyacinthe  (Le- 
febvre),  Father  Provincial  of  the  Recollets 
of  Arras,  writes  that  the  first  intimation  of 
the  plot  was  due  to  Baron  d*Aspres,  Presi- 
dent of  Zealand,  others  tracing  it  to  the 
English  Court.  The  theatre  of  the  intend- 
ed drama  was  to  be  the  frontier  of  French 


Flanders,  from  Cambrai  to  Arras  or  from 
St.-Quentin  to  Peronne.  Spaniards,  Ita- 
lians, and  Dutchmen,  besides  Frenchmen 
and  Flemings,  were  engaged  in  it.  Lou- 
vois's  right-hand  man,  his  Cousin  Lespine- 
Beauregard,  lieutenant  du  roi,  writes  to 
him,  March  27,  "  Je  souhaite  que  Dieu  me 
fasse  la  grace  de  me  rendre  maitre  du  chef 
de  ces  exocrables, "  and  Father  Hyacinthe 
speaks  at  the  same  time  of  the  "  detestable 
chef  de  la  conspiration." 

A  certain  "  gentilhomme  "  was  set  at 
Brussels  to  watch  the  chief  conspirator, 
who  passed  there,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Harmoises,  and 
at  Paris  as  the  Chevalier  de  Kiffenbach. 
He  was  a  Lorrainer,  it  was  thought,  by  ' 
birth,  spoke  many  languages,  lived  freely, 
and  had  lately  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  Bo- 
hemian colonel.  The  funds  of  the  conspi- 
racy were  in  the  hands  of  the  sieur  Groet  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  papers  were  kept  by 
one  Abraham  Kiffied  at  Brussels.  The 
chief  being  expected  to  cross  the  Somme 
with  three  accomplices  towards  the  end  of 
March,  every  one  of  the  nine  fords  is  care- 
fully watched  by  cavalry  pickets,  set  by 
Lespine- Beauregard,  who  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting him,  as  we  have  read  in  the  extract 
given  above,  and  who  writes  to  ask  (April 
13) : — "  J'ose  vous  demander  si  le  dit  01- 
dendorf  est  cet  execrable  que  nous  cher- 
chons  de  cette  abominable  cabale,"  adding 
(April  17),  *'  Celui  qui  j*ai  envoye  k  Bru- 
xelles  en  a  rapporte  heureuserrent  Ic  coffre 
du  sieur  de  Oklendorf,  qui  n*a  point  6it 
ouvert  et  qui  est  en  de|.6t  chez  M.  de  Nan- 
cr^."  Having  seen  at  P<^ronne  the  con- 
tents of  this  box,  Louvois  writes  to  Bes- 
maus to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  a  pri- 
soner at  the  Bastille,  adding,  "  II  est  de  la 
derni^re  importance  que  Ton  continue  h.  ne 
savoir  point  ce  qu'il  est  devenu."  The  ex- 
tracts we  have  already  given  will  enable 
our  readers  to  trace  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  this  prisoner  to  Pignerol,  to  Ex- 
iles, to  the  lies,  and  back  to  the  Bastille, 
and  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  case 
made  out  by  Mr.  lung  for  his  identity  with 
the  subject  of  so  many  diverse  theories. 
Death  having  at  length  relieved  St-. Mars 
of  all  responsibility,  it  is  conceivable  that 
he  may  have  so  far  allowed  the  veil  of  se- 
crecy to  be  withdrawn  as  to  let  the  name 
of  De  Marchiel  appear  in  the  death  regis- 
ter. That  the  charge  against  him  as  the  chief 
of  such  a  plot  was  grave  enough  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  precautions  displayed  can 
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hardly  be  called  in  question.  To  put  to 
death  prisoners  of  this  kind  was  by  no 
means  the  practice  of  statesmen  of  the 
time,  influenced  as  they  doubtless  were  by 
the  hope  of  revelations  to  be  extracted 
from  a  captive,  or  of  prestige  to  be  gained 
to  themselves  from  the  retention  even  of  a 
minor  piece  upon  the  political  chessboard. 
Efforts  have  been  made  by  M.  lung  to 
raise  in  importance  the  otherwise  little 
known  personage  in  question,  taking  De 
Marchiel  as  his  real  name,  and  tracing  sev- 


eral families  of  noble  rank  in  Lorraine  who 
were  known  as  De  Marchal,  Mareschal,  or 
Marcheuille,  and  allied  with  other  old  and 
distinguished  lines,  the  Armoises,  Hai*moi- 
ses,or  Hermoises.  Indecisive  as  such  spe- 
culations must  be  at  the  best,  they  add 
somewhat  to  the  likelihood  of  our  having 
after  all  in  the  register  of  St.  Paul  the  reve- 
lation of  tTie  long-sought  identity  of  the 
Man  with  the  Iron  Mask. — Saturday  Re- 
view, 
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At  Vouziers,  a  small  town  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Champagne  and  Ardennes,  Hyppo- 
lite-Adolphe  Taine  was  born  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1828.     His  family  belonged  to 
the  French  middle  class ;  to  that  superior 
class  which   has  no   exact  e(iuivalent  in 
this  country,  which  is  composed  of  those 
who   belong   to   Nature's   aristocracy  by 
virtue   of  intellect   and   education,   who, 
though  never  formally  ennobled  by  a  mon- 
arch, are  fully  as  much  respected  in  France 
as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  the  undisputed  possessors    of  the  old- 
est and  most  renowned  historic  titles.     His 
father  was  a  solicitor ;  his  uncles  and  his 
cx)usins   were     notaries,   merchants,   civil 
engineers.     His  grandfather  was  sub-pre- 
fect at  Rocroi  during  the   first  Bourbon 
restoration  of  an  hundred  days ;   several 
of  his  relations,  on  his   father's  and  his 
mother's  side,  held  posts  of  influence  and 
distinction,  were  deputies  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Legislature  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  the  Assembly 
during  the  republic  of  1848.     They  were 
well-to-do  but  not  wealthy  people.     His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  studious  habits 
and    considerable   learning,   taught    him 
Latin.      An   uncle,   who  had   resided  in 
America  for  some  time,  taught  him  Eng- 
lish.    One  of  his  early  pleasures  was  read- 
ing  English  books,   more   especially  the 
classical  works  of  fiction  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.    To  him,  as  to  other  French  school- 

*Thc  following  sketch  is  the  substance  of  that 
prefixed  by  Mr.  Rae  to  his  translation  of  the 
"Notes  on  England  "  and  is  repnxluced  here  by 
I>ermission  of  the  publishers.  It  is  the  only  fairly 
complete  outline  of  M.  Taine's  life  that  has  yet 
appeared. — BIuitor  Electic. 


boys,  light  literature  was  forbidden  fruit. 
Yet  he  was  permitted  to  read  any  Eng- 
lish book  he  pleased,  the  perusal  of  works 
in  a  foreign  tongue  being  regarded  as  a 
species  of  study  which  it  was  right  to  en- 
courage and  comfnend.  To  the  advan- 
tage he  took  of  his  opportunities  in  early 
youth,  is  attributable  much  of  the  familiar 
acquaintance  which  he  displayed  in  after- 
years  with  the  immortal  works  of  the  best 
English  writers. 

When  he  w\ns  thirteen  years  old,  his 
father  died.  His  mother  took  him  to 
Paris  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  For  one 
year  he  was  a  boarder  in  a  first-class  pri- 
vate school,  then  he  became  a  pupil  at 
the  College  of  Bourbon,  an  important 
public  school,  which,  like  many  other  in- 
stitutions in  France,  changes  its  name  when 
the  govenmient  changes  its  form,  and  was 
consequently  known  during  the  monarchy 
as  the  College  of  Bourbon,  during  the 
Republic  of  1848  as  the  Fourcroy  Lyceum, 
during  the  Second  Empire  as  the  Bona- 
parte Lyceum,  and  is  at  present  called  the 
Condorcet  Lyceum. 

When  M.  Taine  was  studying  at  the 
College  of  Bourbon,  other  youths,  who 
afterward  became  famous,  were  pupils 
also  ;  but  none  eclipsed  him,  either  in  men- 
tal precocity  or  in  successful  rivalry  for 
distinction.  At  the  general  competition  in 
1847,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  the 
Latin  essay  in*  rhetoric,  and  in  1848  he  ob- 
tained the  two  second  prizes  for  philosophy. 
His  attainments  warranted  him  in  becom- 
ing a  candidate,  in  the  latter  year,  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Normal  School.  This  is  a 
seminary  of  learning  into  which  none  are 
admitted    except  those  who  succeed  in 
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ig  a  severe  examination,  and  in  which 
)upils   qualify  themselves    for  enrol- 

among  the  higher  class  of  teachers 
>nnection  with  the  University,  and 
r  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
lotion.  Many,  however,  make  use 
eis  a  stepping-stone  to  a  purely  lite- 
career.  Several  Frenchmen  of  note 
5  world  of  letters  passed  through  the 
lal  School  at  the  same  time  as  M. 
J,  acted  for  a  short  time  as  Professors, 

did,  and  then,  severing  their  con- 
jn  with  the  department  of  education, 
:ed  themselves  exclusively  to  cultivat- 
he  field  of  literature.  Four  of  these 
were  his  comrades  and  competitors. 

were  the  late  M.  Prevost-Paradol, 
Mmond  About,  M.  Francisque  Sar- 
VI.  J.  J.  Weiss.  The  first  was  junior 
n  by  one  year,  the  second  and  third 

his  own  age,  the  fourth  was '  one 
his  senior. 

iring  the  regular  terra  of  three  years 
VI.  Taine  was  a  pupil  of  the  Normal 
)1,  the  method  of  instruction  which 
fled  was  well  fitted  to  promote  and 
late  intellectual  activity.  Personally, 
quired  no  special  incentive  to  work 
and  to  excel.  He  was  able,  by  his 
ellous  quickness  and  industry,  to 
snse  an  immense  amount  of  study 
I  brief  space  of  time.  Sometimes,  he 
rmed  the  tasks  of  a  month  in  the 
e  of  a  week.     Thus  he  gained  three 

weeks  during  which  to  follow  his 
devices ;  and  he  utilized  the  time  by 
ing  theology  and  philosophy,  reading 
e  authors  of  note  in  both  departments, 
liscussing  the  questions  which  arose 
congenial  spirits  of  his  o\vn  standing. 
is  fellow-pupils  were  subjected  by  him 

personal  examination.  To  use  his 
phrase  he  loved  to  "  read  "  (feuilleter) 
;  in  other  words,  to  probe  their  minds 
scrutinize  their  thoughts.  Although 
•man  Catholic  by  early  training,  yet 
as  no  implicit  believer  in  Roman 
3lic  dogmas.     With  some  pupils  who 

ardently  attached  to  the  Church  of 
e,  as  well  as  with  others  who  partially 
athized  widi  him,  he  entered  into 
ssions,  in  which  theological  doctrines 
treated  with  entire  freedom,  tried  by 
)uchstone  of  reason,  and  subjected  to 

logical  investigation.  Indeed,  the 
)1  was  a  theatre  of  controversy,  the 
s  openly  arguing  with  each  other, 
the  Professors  sanctioning  and  en- 
Tew  Series.— Vol.  XVII.,  No.  6 


couraging  the  most  thoroughgoing  expres- 
sion <Jf  individual  and  unfettered  opinion* 
Trained  in  such  an  arena,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  pupils  became  imbued  with  a 
strong  notion  of  individual  independence, 
and  were  Ul  prepared  to  brook  the  slight- 
est intellectual  restraint  or  dictation. 

Shortly  before  the  three  years'  training 
of  M.  Taine  and  his  comrades  was  ended, 
the  Director  of  the  Normal  School,  M. 
Dubois,  was  constrained  to  resign  the 
post  he  had  adorned.  M.  Michelle,  a 
less  enlightened  and  able  man,  and  a 
willing  ally  of  the  reactionary  party,  ruled 
in  his  stead.  The  times  were  unpropitious 
for  liberty  of  thought.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon had  attained  the  object  of  his  life, 
and  he  had  to  pay  the  price  which  the 
priests  claimed  for  their  support.  They 
had  served  him  heart  and  soul ;  he  fur- 
nished them,  in  return,  with  the  arm  of 
the  flesh  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  spiritual  pretensions.  M.  Taine  was 
one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  new  order  of 
things.  Those  who  pass  a  certain  exami- 
nation are  appointed  to  the  most  easy 
and  lucrative  posts.  He  presented  him- 
self for  examination,  but  was  rejected  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  his  philosophical 
opinions  were  erroneous  in  themselves  and 
mischievous  in  their  tendency.  This  un- 
fairness was  resented  by  several  men  of 
eminence  who  had  taken  an  interest  in 
him,  and  who  had  been  struck  by  his 
talents.  Owing  to  the  warm  advocacy  of 
M.  Guizot,  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin,  and 
the  Due  de  Luynes,  he  hoped  to  procure 
a  post  which  might  compensate  by  its 
situation  for  its  inferior  character,  and  he 
requested,  as  a  special  favor,  for  his  mo- 
ther's sake  rather  than  for  his  own,  that 
he  might  be  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  North  of  France.  The  reply  was  a 
nomination  to  a  post  at  Toulon,  in  the  ex- 
treme South.  Thence  he  was  transferred 
to  Nevers,  and  from  Nevers  to  Poitiers, 
remaining  four  months  only  at  each  place. 
His  salary  for  the  first  year  was  ;^66 ;  a 
sum  which,  though  a  little  in  excess  of 
that  wherewith  Goldsmith's  gt)od  parson 
deemed  himself  passing  rich,  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  upon  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  live  in  comfort.  However,  he 
managed  to  exist  by  practising  the  most 
rigid  economy. 

His  spare  moments  he  spent  in  close 
study,  occupying  himself  chiefly  with  the 
works  of  Hegel,  and  sketching  out  a  com- 
48 
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prehensive  philosophical  work.  He  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  suspiciou^  cha- 
racter. It  was  no  secret  that  his  private 
opinions  did  not  accord  with  those  held 
and  approved  in  official  circles.  Hence 
the  partisans  of  the  ruling  powers  were 
lynx-eyed  and  eager  in  detecting  his  fail- 
ings. In  France,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  circulate  false  reports,  unless  it  be  the 
ease  in  getting  them  accepted  as  authentic. 
Naturally,  there  was  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  discrediting  M.  Taine  by  falsely 
representing  that  he  had  eulogized  Dan- 
ton  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  and 
held  up  Paul  de  Kock  to  them  as  a  model. 
This  alleged  grave  sin  of  commission  was 
followed  by  a  still  more  heinous  and  per- 
fectly incontestable  sin  of  omission.  The 
college  chaplain  preferred  one  of  those 
requests  which  are  equivalent  to  com- 
mands. He  gave  M.  Taine  the  option 
of  inditing,  in  honor  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  either  a  Latin  ode  or  a  French 
dithyramb.  M.  Taine  declined  to  praise 
the  Bishop  either  in  prose  or  verse,  either  in 
ancient  Latin  or  modem  French.  For  this 
irreverent  refusal,  which  was  regarded  as 
confirmatory  of  the  darkest  charges  and 
the  worst  fears,  he  soon  received  a  letter 
of  censure  from  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  official  reprimand  was 
coupled  with  a  threat  that,  should  he  of- 
fend again,  he  would  be  instantly  dis- 
missed. Several  months  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  to  teach  a  class  of.  little 
children  at  Bcsangon.  This  was  a  signifi- 
cant hint  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  black 
sheep.  He  deemed  it  wise  to  give  up  a 
struggle  in  which  he  was  certain  to  be 
checkmated  at  every  turn.  At  his  own  re- 
quest, he  was  placed  upon  the  retired 
list. 

Returning  to  Paris,  he  received  an  ad- 
vantageous offer  to  act  as  Professor  in  a 
large  private  seminary.  He  closed  with 
it,  and  recommenced  teaching.  But  even 
here  his  sins  soon  found  him  out,  or  rather 
his  enemies  did.  An  order  was  issued 
forbidding  those  who  were  members  of 
the  University  staff  from  giving  lectures  in 
private  institutions.  As  a  last  resource  he 
began  to  give  lessons  as  a  tutor,  with  the 
view  both  of  earning  his  daily  bread,  and 
of  being  able  to  use  his  pen  with  entire  in- 
dependence. Moreover,  he  completed  his 
own  education,  and  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  his  attainments,  by  attending  the  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  the 


Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  some  of 
the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Sal- 
petribre.  In  1853  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters.  As  is  customary,  he 
wrote  two  theses  on  this  occasion,  the  one 
in  Latin  being  "  De  Personis  Platonicis," 
the  other  m  French  being  an  "  Essai  sur 
les  Fables  de  Lafontaine."  The  latter 
was  the  reverse  of  an  ordinary  University 
essay.  It  was  the  formal  enunciation  of 
new  critical  doctrines ;  it  was  the  gauntlet 
thrown  down  by  a  new  aspirant  for  intel- 
lectual honors;  it  was  the  bold  mainte- 
nance of  a  modem  paradox,  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  examples  dra^vn  from 
Lafontaine.  The  novelty  of  the  views 
advanced  was  matched  by  the  freshness 
and  vivacity,  the  vigor  and  variety  of  the 
language.  By  the  public  it  was  received 
with  such  favor  that  it  speedily  passed  into 
a  second  edition. 

The  French  Academy  having  offered  a 
prize  in  1854  for  an  essay  uppn  Livy,  con- 
sidered as  writer  and  historian,  M.  Taine 
entered  the  lists.  Among  the  works  sent 
in,  his  was  admitted  to  be  the  best,  yet  the 
prize  was  not  awarded  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  his  essay  "  was  deficient  in  gravity 
and  in  a  proper  degree  of  admiration  for 
the  splendid  name  and  imposing  genius  of 
him  whom  he  had  to  criticise."  He  recast 
his  essay,  and  submitted  it  a  second  time 
to  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal.  It  was 
now  pronounced  the  best  of  those  pre- 
sented, and  fully  entitled  to  the  prize. 

The  prize  essay  .was  published  with  a 
short  preface,  which  startled  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  and  made  them  de- 
sire to  recall  their  praises  and  undo  their 
acts.  M.  Taine  wrote  to  the  effect  that,  ac^ 
cording  to  Spinoza,  man's  place  in  relation 
to  nature,  is  not  that  of  an  empire  within  an 
empire,  but  of  a  part  in  a  whole ;  that  man's 
inner  being  is  subject  to  laws  in  the  same 
way  as  the  external  world ;  moreover,  that 
there  is  a  dominant  principle,  a  mling  facul- 
ty, which  regulates  thought  and  imparts  an 
irresistible  and  inevitable  impulse  to  the 
human  machine.  Believing  these  things, 
M.  Taine  offered  his- "  Essay  on  Livy"  as 
an  example  of  their  truth.  Upon  this  the 
cry  was  raised  that  to  write  in  this  way 
was  to  deny  the  ft-eedom  of  the  will,  and 
to  become  the  apostle  of  fatalism.  A 
more  cogent  objection  was  the  incongruity 
between  the  ideas  represented  by  two  such 
names  as  Spinoza  and  Livy,  and  the  para- 
dox implied  in  putting  forward  the  writ- 
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ings  of  the  Roman  historian  as  confirma- 
tory of  the  philosophical  speculations  of 
the  Dutch  Jew.  Yet  the  general  reader 
was  gratified  with  the  book.  Its  author's 
ability  was  indisputable.  If  he  made  few 
converts,  he  gained  admirers. 

A  severe  affection  of  the  throat  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  Paris  and  to  seek  relief 
from  the  famous  ^springs  of  the  Pyrenees. 
After  lasting  two  years,  during  which  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  voice,  the  malady  finally 
succumbed  to  the  curative  action  of  the 
mineral  waters.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at 
this  period  his  favorite  book  was  Spenser's 
"Faerie  Queene,"  a  work  which  hardly 
any  of  his  countrymen  have  read  at  all, 
and  which  few  of  mine  have  read  through. 
To  M.  Taine*s  intimate  knowledge  of 
Spenser  is  due  the  splendid  and  discrimi- 
nating eulogium  passed  upon  the  great 
Elizabethan  poet  in  the  "  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature."  His  enforced  sojourn 
among  the  mountains  supplied  him  with 
fttsh  material  for  literary  composition. 
This  took  the  form  of  a  "  Journey  to  the 
Pyrenees,"  a  work  which  became  more 
popular  than  the  "  Essay  on  Livy."  The 
habits  of  the  people  and  of  the  tourists  are 
depicted  with  much  point,  and  the  moun- 
tain scenery  with  great  vividness ;  enough 
is  said  about  botany,  geology,  natural  his- 
tory, to  give  pith  to  the  whole,  without 
wearying  the  reader  who  understands  none 
of  these  things,  or  appearing  common- 
place to  tlie  reader  who  is  perfectly  con- 
versant with  them.  An  edition  of  this 
work,  with  illustrations  by  M.  Gustave 
Dor6,  has  since  been  published.  The  critic 
may  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether  the  text 
or  the  illustrations  ought  to  be  singled  out 
for  special  praise,  but  he  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  entire  work  a  masterpiece. 

Another  illness,  of  a  still  more  threat- 
ening character,  prostrated  him  at  a  later 
period.  This  was  the  result  of  over- work, 
and  consisted  in  total  incapacity  for  men- 
tal exertion.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
could  not  concentrate  his  thoughts  ;  could 
neither  write  nor  read ;  even  the  perusal 
of  a  newspaper  was  beyond  his  power. 
Entire  rest  wrought  a  cure  which,  happily, 
was  lasting  as  well  as  complete. 

In  addition  to  the  works  named  above, 
he  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  Revue 
de  rinsiructioti  Fublique,  the  yournal  des 
Dibats^  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes. 
These  articles  have  been  collected  and 
published  in  volumes. 


Meanwhile  M.  Taine  was  steadily  la- 
boring at  his  most  ambitious  historical 
work,  "  The  History  of  English  Literature." 
It  was  the  fruit  of  six  years'  close  study. 
In  1 86 1,  and  subsequently,  he  visited . 
England  with  a  view  of  reading  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  of  seeing  the  country 
and  people  face  to  face.  The  "  Notes" 
comprise  the  frequent  observations  of  ten 
years.  They  were  all  revised  after  his 
last  visit  in  187 1. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  "  History  of 
English  Literature,"  in  1863,  its  author's 
reputation  was  vasdy  increased,  and  his 
rank  among  modem  writers  acknowledged 
to  be  very  lofty.  The  work  was  the  event 
of  the  day,  and  the  illustration  of  the  year. 
That  it  should  have  been  singled  out  by  a 
committee  of  tlie  French  Academy,  and 
unanimously  recommended  as  worthy  of 
a  special  prize,  was  perfectly  natural.  The 
value  of  this  special  prize,  which  is  con- 
ferred on  none  but  historical  works  of 
undoubted  merit,  is  jQiSo,  a  recompense 
which  renders  the  honor  a  substantial  as 
well  as  an  enviable  one.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Academy,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
confirm  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  rose  and  moved  the 
non-confirmation  of  the  report.  He  al- 
leged as  reasons  for  refusing  to  do  honor 
to  M.  Taine's  history,  that  the  book  was 
impious  and  immoral ;  that  its  author  had 
alleged  "  virtue  and  vice  to  be  products 
like  sugar  and  vitriol ;"  that  he  had  denied 
the  freedom  of  the  will ;  that  he  had  ad- 
vocated pure  fatalism,  had  depreciated  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had 
eulogized  the  Puritans,  had  pointedly  com- 
mended the  English  Prayer-Book,  had 
shown  himself  a  sceptic  in  philosophy  and 
a  heretic  in  religion.  M.  Cousin  thought 
the  opportunity  a  favorable  one  both  for 
sliowing  how  entirely  he  had  become  re- 
conciled to  the  Church,  and  for  taking  his 
revenge  on  his  youthful  assailant.  He  sec- 
onded the  Bishop's  motion  in  a  speech  re- 
echoing the  Bishop's  charges.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  notable  men  was  almost  se- 
cured beforehand.  Their  hearers  the 
more  readily  believed  all  they  were  told, 
because  they  had  not  read  the  work  against 
which  the  attack  was  skilfully  directed. 
The  reporter  of  the  Committee  who  ought 
to  have  defended  the  Committee's  choice, 
was  only  too  ready  to  bow  before  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Bishop  and  the  philosopher. 
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Ilcncc,  this  combined  and  ardent  appeal 
to  the  worst  i)rejudices  of  an  assembly 
never  distinguished  for  true  tolerance  and 
genuine  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  of 
which  the  majority  remembered  with  satis- 
faction how,  during  the  previous  year,  M. 
Littrc*s  candidature  for  admission  into 
their  midst  had  been  rejected,  proved  al- 
together irresistible,  and  the  motion  was 
carried.  Since  then  the  Academy  has 
been  materially  changed  in  composition 
and  spirit.  M.  Cousin  has  departed  this 
life  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  He  atoned, 
long  before  his  decease,  for  his  youthful 
leaning  towards  intellectual  freedom,  by 
abjectly  submitting  to  the  most  uncom- 
j)romising  dogmas  of  a  powerful  priest- 
hood. His  influence  perished  with  him. 
He  holds,  and  may  continue  to  hold,  a 
place  among  the  literary  idols  of  France, 
and  will  receive  the  more  lip-worship  be- 
cause he  is  no  longer  believed  in  as  an 
authority.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  has  re- 
signed his  seat;  M.  Littre  is  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  Is  it  rash  to  predict 
that  the  illustrious  body  which,  on  hear- 
say and  wholly  insufficient  evidence,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  real  merits  of 
M.  Taine^s  inTi)orlant  work  will  one  day 
regard  his  accession  to  a  place  among  them 
as  an  aildition  to  their  collective  strength 
and  glory  ? 


Little  remains  to  be  said  about  M. 
Taine's  personal  career.  For  some  time 
he  held  the  post  of  literary  examiner  in 
the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  Afterwards 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  art  and 
esthetics  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  He  has  travelled  through 
Italy,  and  written  an  excellent  account 
of  his  observations.  He  has  published 
several  works  relating  to  art  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  One  of 
his  recent  works  is  a  philosophical  one  of 
note  on  "The  Intelligence."  The  mere 
enumeration  of  these  titles  is  a  proof  of 
his  versatility.  More  rare  still,  is  the 
circumstance  that  everything  he  has 
written  is  both  readable  and  pregnant 
with  matter  for  reflection.  Indeed,  all 
his  writings  have  a  flavor  of  their  own 
which  is  very  pleasant,  a  stamp  of  origi- 
nality which  is  unmistakable.  He  always 
thinks  for  himself.  He  occupies  a  place 
apart  among  contemporary  authors.  Nor 
does  he  ever  write  at  random,  and  with- 
out a  special  purpose.  Every  book  or 
detached  essay  is  designed  to  subserve 
the  object  of  propagating  his  views  respect- 
ing criticism,  to  expound  and  illustrate  a 
method  of  discussing  literary  works  which, 
if  not  discovered  by  him,  he  has  made  his 
own  by  systeqiatic  use  and  skilful  adapta- 
tion. 
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Kknkim  rmi.i.iNr.i.v.  His  AnvENTrRKS  am> 
COMMONS.  \\y  I'Mw.iril  lUilwcr,  (Lord  Lytton.) 
Now -York  :  ILirper  ^  Jyn^s, 
K\oopt  on  the  theory  of  speaking  tfe  tni^rtuis  nil 
nisi  b^num  it  is  hard  to  iinvlcrstand  such  an  esti- 
mate, or  rather  euloj^y  of  Lord  Lytton,  as  that 
whivli  appearcvl  lately  in  Phcht\\\r s  Ma^izine^ 
and  was  reproduced  in  LlsI  mt^nth's  Eclkctic. 
To  read  an  elaK^rate  article  written  by  a  man  who 
is  evidently  able,  acute,  well-informed,  and  tho- 
rouuhlv  in  eaniest,  to  find  one's  self  ci^nfrontetl 
with  subtle  and  fliir-seeming;  reasons  for  ranking 
Lord  Lytton  among  the  t'lr^t  Lnv;lish  novelists, 
and  placinj;;  him  at  the  very  heavl  of  all  his  c\m- 
temjMraries  in  this  special  branch  of  literature, 
and  then,  with  this  estin\ale  in  view,  to  read 
**  Kenelm  Chillin^jly/*  is  aImuI  as  likely  to  bring 
i.vntusion  into  the  critic's  mind  as  any  thing  he 
CvMj'.vl  unvlertake.  At  least  such  has  Iven  our  own 
e\|H'rience.  Years  aj;v\  when  I.orvl  Lytton  \i*as 
simply  ••  lUilwor**  ami  when  his  novels  were 
iworo  in  vogue  than  they  aw  now,  we  formed  an 
impression  of  his  qualities    as  a  novelist  which 


was  confirmed  by  his  later  works,  and  which'  the 
careful  reading  of  "  Kenelm  Chillingly**  and  of 
such  portions  of  "The  Parisians"  as  arc  already 
published  has  emphasized  into  a  conviction. 

This  impression  places  him  very  far  below  the 
first  rank  of  novelists,  and  even  below  (in  many 
essential  respects)  several  of  those  who  are  re- 
cognized as  of  lesser  magnitude,  fiulwer  is  al- 
ways tlucnt,  polished,  well-informed,  piqnant 
in  observation,  at  home  in  the  best  society 
and  full  of  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  comes  from 
much  study  of  books  and  much  worldly  expe- 
rience ;  but  he  Kx^ks  in  the  mouth  of  human  na- 
ture and  not  into  its  head  or  heart,  he  is  artificial 
to  the  last  degree,  his  characters  are  generally 
pupi^ts  who  do  the  most  exaggerated  things  iroiB 
the  most  inadequate  or  unintelligible  motiteSt 
and  he  exhibits  a  faith  in  mere  words  which  ii 
little  less  than  astonishing  in  one  who  has  *'scen 
lite"  and  had  Parliamentary  experience  in  Eng- 
land. 

"Kenelm  Chillingly/*  a  novel  on  wbidi  the 
author  appears  to  ha\*e  expended  especial  thoos^t 
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and  care,  presents  all  these  characteristics  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  It  is  copious,  pungent  in 
phrase,  extremely  suggestive  here  and  there,  dis- 
plays great  versatility  of  theme,  and  has  a  certain 
agreeable  flavor  of  good  breeding  and  refined 
society ;  but  as  a  mirror  of  life  it  is  painfully  un- 
real, and  there  is  not  a  single  personage  in  it  who 
awakens  interest  as  a  character  independent  of  his 
or  her  special  relation  to  the  narrative.  Kenelm 
himself,  the  hero  of  the  story,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  author's  pet  creations,  but  to  us  he  is  an 
insufferable  prig,  whose  whole  course  is  inexpli- 
cable either  on  the  motives  which  ordinarily  actu- 
ate man  or  on  those  assigned  by  the  author,  and 
whose  most  notable  characteristic  is  the  talking 
of  philosophical  jargon  or  sentimental  moonshine 
to  every  man,  woman,  or  child  with  whom  he 
meets.  He  is  a  Paladin  who  goes  forth  to  set  the 
world  right,  not  by  the  sword  but  by  talk ;  and 
we  decline  utterly  to  accept  him  at  the  author's 
valuation.  In  the  closing  chapter  we  leave  him 
thinking  of  "Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey,** 
and  receive  the  intimation  that  he  is  about  to  enter 
Parliament,  where  a  great  career  awaits  him. 
What  he  will  really  do  there,  however,  will  be  to 
develop  a  dullness  and  a  capacity  of  boredom 
which  will  prove  too  much  even  for  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  Chillingly  Gordon,  whom  he  is  to 
"take  down**  so  easily,  will  beat  him  at  all  points 
and  be  carried  finally  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
while  Kenelm  moralizes  feebly  on  the  perversity 
and  obtuseness  of  men  in  preferring  the  Real  to 
the  Ideal. 

American  Pioneers  and  Patriots.  No.  3 : 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the  Discoverer  of  the 
Mississipri.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New- 
York:  Dodd^  Mead, 

In  reviewing  the  two  previous  volumes  of 
"American  Pioneers  and  Patriots"  we  pointed 
out  their  great  inequality  in  merit,  and  intimated 
that  they  probably  formed  the  types  into  which 
the  various  volumes  of  the  series  could  ultimately 
be  classified — the  one  being  mere  bookmaking  of 
the  poorest  sort,  while  the  other  was  a  very  fair 
and  useful  sketch  of  one  of  the  leading  actors  in 
perhaps  the  most  striking  episode  in  early  Ameri- 
can history.  On  the  whole,  "  Ferdinand  de  Soto" 
may  be  ranked  with  the  latter,  though  it  is  hardly 
so  satisfactory  as  the  really  excellent  life  of  Miles 
Standish,  and  though  it  abounds  in  those  blemishes 
which  pertain  to  all  of  Mr.  Abbott's  literary 
work.  To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  character 
of  this  work,  it  comes  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
find  slovenly  writing,  that  slurring  of  important 
points  and  exaggeration  of  minor  ones  which 
comes  from  a  faulty  sense  of  "  i:)erspective,"  the 
introduction  of  wrong  sentiments  in  the  wrong 
places,  and  a  certain  feebleness  and  non-consecu- 
tiveness  of  narration ;  but  his  industrious  accumu- 
lation of  facts,  and  his  aptitude  for  the  dramatic 
and  picturesque,  give  marked  value  and  interest 


to  his  narrative  of  De  Soto's  stormy  and^adventu- 
rous  career. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  book  is  that  Mr. 
Abbott,  as  usual,  seems  to  consider  it  his  duty  as  a 
biographer  to  champion  his  subject  and  to  vouch 
for  his  hero*s  character ;  and  we  have  an  estimate 
of  De  Soto  which,  notwithstanding  the  author's  in- 
genuity in  ignoring  some  things  and  excusing  and 
misstating  other,  is  ludicrously  at  variance  with 
the  facts  which  the  book  itself  contains.  De  Soto 
was  beyond  doubt  as  remarkable  and  intrepid  a 
man  as  Spain  sent  to  the  New  World ;  but,  like 
his  fellow-adventurers,  he  was  cruel,  sanguinary, 
debasingly  avaricious,  selfish,  and,  even  if  re- 
volted by  the  shocking  perfidy  of  Pizarro,  never 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  ex- 
hibited the  remotest  conception  of  what  Mr.  Ab- 
bott means  by  the  word  "humane.**  Whether 
in  Peru  or  in  Florida,  the  poor  "heathen**  na- 
tives had  no  rights  which  he  as  a  Spanish  and 
Christian  Cavalier  was  bound  to  respect;  and 
wherever  he  went,  (in  search  of  gold  merely,  be  it 
remembered,)  he  left  such  a  trail  of  blood  as  few 
of  his  countrymen  equaled,  even  in  that  riot  of 
butchery  known  as  the  Spanish  Conquest  of 
America.  The  one  great  achievement  of  his  life 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
this  was  but  a  fortuitous  episode  in  his  mad  pur- 
suit of  gold — a  pursuit  in  which  he  squandered 
the  remnant  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  brought  with 
him  from  Peru,  sacrificed  the  flower  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiery,  and  finally  paid  with  his  own  life 
the  penalty  of  his  ignoble  disappointment. 

All  the  same,  however,  the  life  of  De  Soto  was 
one  long  succession  of  adventures,  almost  incredi- 
bly daring  and  romantic,  and  as  told  by  Mr.  Ab- 
bott it  can  hardly  fail  to  afford  the  reader  a  good 
deal  of  entertainment  of  a  mildly  instructive 
sort. 

The  pictures  in  the  book  are  very  good,  though 
we  have  a  suspicion  of  having  met  with  them 
elsewhere;  but  the  artist  has  committed  the 
preposterous  anachronism  in  the  frontispiece 
of  arming  the  Indians  with  muskets.  Had  they 
been  so  armed,  no  Spaniard  would  ever  have  pene- 
trated a  hundred  miles  inland  from  Tampa  Bay, 
and  the  Mississippi  would  be  rolling  to-day 
through  primeval  solitudes  peopled  only  by  what 
Mr.  Abbott  calls  "  the  dusky  sons  of  the  forest.*' 

Reptiles  and  Birds.  By  Louis  Figuier.  Re- 
vised by  Parker  Gilmore.  New- York:  D. 
AppUton  <Sr»  Co, 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  the  new  popu- 
lar and  revised  edition  of  Figuier*s  works  which 
we  have  already  spoken  of  as  superior  in  all 
respects  to  the  original  literal  translations.  The 
only  quality  which  Figuier  lacked  was  sufficient 
knowledge  to  cover  the  immense  field  traversed 
in  his  books  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
scientific  accuracy ;  and  this  important  defect^has 
been  remedied  in  the  present  edition  by  submit- 
ting each  volume  to  the  careful  revision  of  some 
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scientist  of  reputation  in  its  special  branch.  "  Rep- 
tiles and  Birds,"  for  instance,  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  by  Mr.  Parker  Gilmore,  well  known  to 
readers  of  natural  history  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  **  Ubique,"  and  it  is  now  perhaps  the 
best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  interesting,  ac- 
count of  the  various  orders,  the  habits,  and  the 
character  of  these  animals'  that  the  general  reader 
can  anywhere  obtain.  The  book,  moreover, 
fairly  teems  with  illustrations — there  are  no  less 
than  307 — which  add  materially  to  the  value  of 
the  text. 

The  Home  :  Where  it  should  be,  and  what 
TO  ruT  IN  IT.  By  Frank  R.  and  Marian  Stock- 
ton.    New- York :   G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

**  Putnam's  Handy- Book  Series  '*  has  already 
furnished  readers  with  a  number  of  "handy" 
and  useful  volumes  on  sanitary  and  social  subjects, 
but  none  of  them  is  likely  to  be  more  generally 
serviceable  than  this  little  treatise  on  the  art  of 
house-furnishing  and  house-keeping.  It  is  full  of 
all  manner  of  information  about  the  necessities  of 
the  housekeeper  and  the  decoration  of  rooms,  as 
to  carpets,  window-hangings,  coloring  of  walls, 
and  general  ornamentation,  and  its  very  full  and 
reliable  details  regarding  the  qualities  and  prices 
of  the  various  goods  render  it  more  generally 
and  immediately  helpful  than  such  books  usually 
are. 

The  principles  laid  down  and  the  suggestions 
offered  are  admirable  and  in  the  main  sufficiently 
comprehensive ;  but  if  the  well-meant  but  utterly 
superfluous  talk  about  the  management  of  ser- 
vants and  general  deportment  were  stricken  out, 
and  its  place  filled  with  practical  hints  concerning 
the  kind  of  pictures  appropriate  to  parlor,  dining- 
room,  and  the  like,  the  style  of  ornaments  suitable 
for  the  mantel-piece,  the  various  plants  adapted 
for  house-gardening,  etc.,  etc.,  the  book  would  be 
all  the  better  for  the  people  who  will  be  its  princi- 
pal purchasers. 

The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  New- York:  Orange  Judd 
iS^  Co. 

No  American  writer  has  made  a  better  reputa- 
tion during  the  past  year  or  two,  or  made  it  more 
rapidly,  than  Mr.  Eggleston.  His  '♦  Hoosicr 
Schoolmaster"  was  racy,  vigorous,  and  original, 
and  "The  End  of  the  World "  was  almost  as  good, 
but  "The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville"  seems  to 
show  that  his  lode  (to  use  the  vernacular)  is  work- 
ed out.  The  mannerisms,  the  sensational  "  gags," 
the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  peculiarities  with 
which  he  endows  his  characters,  all  point  to  over- 
work or  literary  exhaustion ;  and  in  either  case  it 
would  be  better  for  Mr.  Eggleston  himself  and  for 
his  readers  if  he  would  produce  less  hastily  and 
abandon  the  re-working  of  his  old  types.  Be- 
sides being  unnecessarily  painful,  there  is  scarcely 
a  natural  bit  of  description  of  either  character  or 


scenery  in  this  story,  and  Metropolisville  itself  is 
as  essentially  a  travesty  as  Martin  Chuzzlewit's 
"Eden." 

Si  AM :  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant. 
As  IT  WAS  AND  is.  Compiled  and  arranged 
by  George  B.  Bacon.  New-York  :  Scribmr, 
Armstrong  6*  Co. 

Mrs.  Leonowens'  two  books  have  directed  pub- 
lic attention  of  late  to  "  The  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  and  the  present  work  furnishes  us  with 
just  the  information  which  was  necessary  to  a  pro- 
per understanding  of  those  singular  narratives. 
It  gives  a  fairly  complete  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Siam  and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has 
passed  during  the  past  twenty  centuries,  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  reigning  £eunily,  of  the 
people  and  their  peculiar  customs,  of  Uie  phy- 
sical geography  and  natural  history  of  the  country, 
and  of  its  wonderful  architectural  antiquities.  The 
authorities  chiefly  used  are  Sir  John  Bowring's 
Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam  and  Mouhofs  Tra- 
vels; but  much  of  the  liveliness  and  interest  of 
the  volume  come  from  Mr.  Bacon's  personal  ob- 
servations and  experiences.  He  was  in  Siam  in 
1857  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  both  the  First  and  Second  Kings  and  of  the 
leading  nobles,  besides  visiting  Bangkok  and  Ayu- 
thia.  His  description  of  the  tvro  kings  is  singn* 
larly  interesting,  and  to  most  readers  will  prove  a 
genuine  surprise.  Far  away  in  this  Empire,  lying 
literally  in  "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  we 
find  kings  who  are  not  only  versed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  familiar  with  the  name  and  deeds  of 
George  Washington  and  with  the  leading  events 
of  American  and  European  history,  and  who  in 
general  culture  would  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  the  most  enlightened  sovereign  in  Europe. 

"Siam"  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes 
in  the  "  Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  Exploration, 
and  Adventure,"  and  contains  numerous  and 
choice  illustrations  which  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

Part  Second  of  Professor  Asa  Gray's  **  Bota* 
ny  for  Young  People"  is  entitled  How  Plaftis  Be- 
have :  Haw  they  Afove^  Climbs  Employ  Insects  to 
uorkfor  them,  etc.,  and  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  series,  which  told  "  How 
Plants  Grow."  Professor  Gray  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  botanists,  and  in  these  lit- 
tle books  he  has  shown  that  he  is  not  less  able  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  very  young  people  than 
to  the  more  advanced  scientific  students  with  whom 
he  has  lalwred  chiefly  hitherto.  No  manuals  of 
Botany,  equally  simple,  clear,  and  informing,  have 
been  published  either  here  or  in  England,  and, 
for  young  and  old  alike,  they  form  a  delightful 
introduction  to  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  useful, 
and  enjoyable  of  all  the  sciences.  The  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.» 
(New- York.) 
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Messrs.  Mason,  Baker  &  Pratt  (New-York) 
have  issued  a  new  edition  of  **  Prayers  from  Ply- 
mouth Pulpit,"  in  very  handsome  style  and  at  a 
low  price.  The  book  is  already  well  known, 
and  has  found  its  way  into  thousands  of  families 
where  it  can  not  have  failed  to  exercise  an  incalcu- 
lably good  influence.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Mr.  Beecher's  prayers  are  not  less  original  and 
suggestive  than  his  sermons,  and  there  is  no  book 
of  devotions  more  likely  than  this  to  work  to  the 
edification  of  the  user.  Messrs.  Mason,  Baker  & 
Co.  have  become  proprietors  of  the  plates,  and 
theirs  is  now  the  only  edition  of  the  work  in  the 
market 
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Prof,  von  Ranke  has  published  a  selection, 
accompanied  by  notes,  from  the  correspondence 
of  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia  with 
Bunsen. 

The  admirers  of  George  Herbert  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  eight  poems  of  his,  hitherto  unpub- 
Ushed,  have  been  discovered.  It  is  said  that  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  some  of  the  poet's 
religious  opinions. 

According  to  the  nitistrattd  Review,  Lord 
Byron's  secret  was  that  he  had  a  wife  before  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Milbank.  This  would  as- 
suredly explain  every  thing ;  but  the  results  of 
such  a  revelation  would  even  now  be  disastrous  to 
many  persons. 

"  Gulliver's  Travels  "  has  been  translated 
into  Gujerati  by  a  late  student  of  the  Dekkan  Col- 
lege. At  Surat  a  new  dictionary  of  the  language 
has  been  published,  containing  22,000  words,  a 
copious  number.  Gujerati  has  the  advantage  of 
being  used  by  the  stirring  community  of  the  Par- 
sees. 

Mr.  George  Smith  telegraphs  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  from  Moussoul — where  he  is  prosecut- 
ing his  search  for  Assyrian  records — the  intelli- 
gence that,  having  been  permitted  by  the  Turkish 
Government  to  commence  operations,  he  has 
already  made  several  discoveries,  and  has  written 
and  dispatched  some  long  letters. 

Mr.  Duffield  and  Mr.  Watts,  two  Spanish 
scholars,  well  qualified  for  their  difficult  undertak- 
ing, are  engaged  on  a  translation  of  **  Don 
Quixote,"  that  will  for  the  first  time  give  English 
readers  an  adequate  notion  of  the  text  of  Cer- 
vantes' great  work.  A  first  instalment  of  the 
translation  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 

The  edition  of  Mr.  Lewcs's  **  Life  of  Goethe,'* 
recently  announced,  will  be  more  purely  bio. 
graphical  than  the  larger  volume,  of  which  there 
have  been  two  editions.  Confined  tc  the  facts  of 
the  poet's  life,  the  new^, volume  will,   probably, 


attract  the  attention  of  the  large  number  of  readers 
who  delight  in  the  incidents  of  a  great  man's  life. 

M.  Hortensius  'de'  Saint-Albin,  formerly 
private  librarian  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  has  just 
published  a  large  volume,  '*  Documents  sur  la 
Revolution  Fran9ai8e,"  consisting  of  fragments  of 
historical  works  by  his  father,  formerly  general 
secretary  to  the  War  Minister,  on  KKber,  Hoche, 
Danton,  Dugommier,  and  with  a  chapter  from*  the 
unpubhshed  memoirs  of  Barras,  of  which  the 
Saint-Albin  family  has  the  entire  MS. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  has  in  the  press,  in  London 
a  work  entitled  **  The  EngHsh  Gipsies  and  their 
Language,"  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fresh 
material  gathered  from  the  Rommany  themselves. 
Among  the  results  of  Mr.  Leland's  research  will, 
we  are  told,  be  found  a  number  of  almost  un- 
changed Hindustani  words,  not  in  any  Rommany 
vocabularies,  nearly  fifty  stories  in  the  original 
with  a  translation,  and  a  collection  of  EngUsh 
words  of  Gipsy  origin. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  monthly 
magazine  has  been  published  at  Vienna, ^called 
ArchrvfUr  die  Geschichte  deutscher  Sprache  und 
Dichtungt  and  edited  by  J.  M.  Wagner.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  somewhat  similar  in  character  to 
Naumann's  **Serapeum,"  which  expired  some 
little  time  ago.  It  will  deal  with  the  German 
language  and  literature  in  the  modem  High-Dutch 
period,  /.  e,f  since  Luther ;  and  more  especially 
will  it  pay  attention  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

'  The  death  is  announced,  from  apoplexy,  of  M. 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  National  Assembly.  M.  Saint- Marc  Girar- 
din was  born  in  Paris  on  the  12th  February,  1801, 
and  consequently  had  just  completed  his  72d 
year.  His  early  studies  gained  for  him  considera 
ble  distinction,  and  he  was  three  times  **  crowned  " 
by  the  French  Academy.  In  1827  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a  journalist  by  an  article  in  the 
Dtbats,  which  at  once  drew  attention  to  him,  and 
secured  him  an  engagement  on  that  paper,  to 
which  he  has  contributed  ever  since. 

An  English  translation  of  "The  Life  of 
Moscheles,"  the  composer  and  pianist,  with  selec- 
tions from  his  diaries  and  correspondence,  by  his 
wife,  will  be  shortly  issued  |in  two  volumes,  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett.  The  work  comprises 
not  only  a  detailed  account  of  Moscheles'  own 
long  artistic  career,  but  particulars  respecting  his 
intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Rossini,  and  other  great  composers,  besides 
almost  all  the  celebrated  artists,  vocal  or  instru  - 
mental,  who  adorned  the  operatic  stage,  or 
flourished  in  the  concert-rooms  of  his  day. 

The  late  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  during  his  life  a 
most  assiduous  correspondent  of  Princess  Ma- 
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thilde.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  writing  to  her 
about  literature,  asthetics,  and  politics,  the  sena- 
tor never  kept  out  of  his  mind  the  public  for 
which  they  were  finally  designed.  It  appears 
that  l>oth  correspondents  agreed  to  exchange 
their  letters,  which  returned  to  their  own  writer. 
Now,  M.  Troubat,  the  executor  of  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  is  about  to  publish  the  letters  returned  to 
him  ;  whilst  Princess  Mathilde  will  not,  for  the 
present,  let  us  judge  if  she  is  or  is  not  the  rival  of 
S^vign6. 

Another  novel,  and  another  play,  that  the 
public  have  never  yet  heard  of,  'have  been  left 
behind  him  by  Lord  Lytton  !  The  drama  is  in 
five  acts,  and  is  entitled,  **  The  Captive."  The 
period  is  during  the  old  classic  days  of  Rome, 
when  the  toga  was  worn.  It  has  never  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  boards  for  one  very  simple  reason 
— the  impossibility  of  finding  a  suitable  actor  for 
the  chief  part,  one  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  back 
would  have  admirably  fitted  Macready.  The  novel 
is  one  quite  irrespective  of  **  The  Parisians,"  now 
running  its  course  in  Blackivood,,  and  of  the  new- 
ly-published opinions  and  adventures  of  **  Kenelm 
Chillingly." 

After  twenty  years  of  exile,  M.  and  Madame 
Edgard  Quinct  returned  to  Paris  just  in  time  to 
be  shut  in  the  capital  by  the  Prussian  siege.  The 
books  on  this  eventful  period  have  been  so 
numerous  that  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  Nevertheless,  Madame  Quinet 
is  preparing  for  the  press  her  "Journal  du  Si^ge," 
written  day  by  day  during  the  horrors  of  the  bom- 
bardment and  the  sufferings  of  impending  starva- 
tion. The  personal  impressions  of  an  accomplish" 
ed  lady,  like  Madame  Edgard  Quinet,  during 
these  five  long  months  of  absolute  seclusion  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  should  be  interesting. 

A  Hungarian  philologist,  whose  efforts  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  literature  of  his  country 
by  readable  translations  of  the  principal  Magyar 
poets,  have  brouglit  him  into  deserved  promi- 
nence in  the  Parisian  world  of  savants^  M, 
Charles  Eugene  de  Ujfalvy,  has  just  published,  in 
Paris,  a  History  of  Hungarian  Literature,  accom- 
panied Willi  extracts  from  the  more  remarkable 
writings  of  his  compatriots.  M.  de  Ujfalvy*s 
knowledge  of  French  has  enabled  him  to  write  his 
work  in  that  language,  and  translate  pieces  of 
merit  hitherto  ignored  for  want  of  clever  transla- 
tors. M.  de  Ujfalvy  is,  we  beHe.ve,  the  first  Hun. 
garian  who  makes  an  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  his 
books  will  be  acceptable  to  philologists  and 
admirers  of  Magyar  poetry. 

**  The  National  Library  of  Florence,"  says  the 
Natione  of  that  city,  **  in  conformity  with  a  clause 
in  the  treaty  signed  ^ith  Austria  on  the  6th  Janu- 
ary, 187!,  and  by  order  of  the  Italian  Minister  Qf 
Finance,  has  just  restored  to  the  heirs  of  the  for- 
mer Duke  Leopold  11.  of  Tuscany  a  manuscript 


on  vellum.  That  writing  is  the  only  one  of  the 
rich  and^  precious  collection  that  the  heirs  of  the 
ducal  family  have  reserved  to  themselves,  on  ccm- 
dition  that  the  other  books  and  manuscripts 
should  remain  always  in  Florence.  The  one  in 
question  is  dated  1588,  and  is  a  small  octavo 
volume  with  miniatures  in  the  German  style,  and 
initial  letters  colored  in  gilt  and  ultramarine  blue. 
It  appears  to  contain  the  genealogy  of  the  Haps- 
burg- Lorraine  princes,  and  of  about  a  hundred 
saints  whom  the  Italian  branch  claims  as  belong- 
ing to  it. 

An  English  lady,  residing  in  Paris,  Miss  Anna 
Blackwell,  has  had  printed  for  private  circulation 
a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Spiritualism  and  Spiritism,' 
which  contains  some  rather  strange  revelations  of 
the  intercourse  that  goes  on  between  those  high- 
ly-favored  beings,  mediums,   and  the  world  of 
disemb(xUed  spirits.     Miss  Blackwell  claims  to 
be  the  first  who  introduced  the  knowledge  of 
Spiritualism  into  France,  so  long  ago  as  1850,  and 
she  is  now  the  first,  she  informs  us,  to  lay  before 
English  readers  the  far  more  intellectual  and  re- 
fined doctrine  of  Spiritism,      This  doctrine,  it 
seems,  involves  a  belief  in  the  re-incarnation  of 
souls,  something  like  the  metempsychosis  of  the 
ancients,  its  chief  modern  exponent  being  the  late 
M.  Allan  Kardec.     Some  disembodied  souls,  ac- 
cording to  the  communications  made  to  mediums, 
become  re-incarnated  sooner  than  others.     These 
others  wander  about,  often  for  hundreds  of  years, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  without  being  re- 
incarnated.    Mediums  of  a  superior  discernment, 
according  to  Miss  Blackwell,  are  gifted  with  the 
power  of  knowing  what  was  their  own  previous 
condition  on  earth.     This  was  tlie  case,  it  seems, 
with  Allan  Kardec,  who  alleged  himself  to  have 
been,  in  a  former  state  of  life,  no  other  than  John 
Huss,  the  celebrated  Reformer.     This  is   going 
back  some  hundreds  of  years,  but  is  nothing  to 
the  antiquity  of  Miss  Blackwell's  own  previous 
existence.     She  informs  us  that  she  has  authentic 
evidence,  revealed  to  her  by  two  spirits,  that  so 
far  back  as  the  year  3543  B.C.  she  held  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  a  Princess  of  Abyssinia. 
It  was  her  father  of  that  date  who  first  communi- 
cated this  to  her,  and  the  intelligence  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  another  spirit,  with  whom  she 
has  held  the  following  dialogue  : — "  Are  you  a 
friend  ?"     "  Enemy."— "Of  this  life  ?"     "No, 
long  ago." — "In  what  quarter  of  the  globe  ?" 
"  Africa."—"  What  country  ?"    **  Abyssinia.*'— 
"  Before  or  after  Christ  ?"    "  Before."—"  How 
many    years?"      "3543."-" What    was    I?" 
"  King's  daughter."—"  Was  I  good  ?"    "  Wick- 
ed and  ugly."—"  What  were  you  V    "  Your  at- 
tendant." 

Among  the  books  that  perished  during  the 
burning  of  the  Tuileries  was  a  famous  copy  of  the 
seventy  volume  edition  of  Voltaire,  pul]dished  at 
Kehl  in  1781.    This  copy,  which  had  been  destin. 
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ed  fo|:  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  on  large  paper, 
with  proof  impressions  of  io8  engravings,  ifrom 
drawings  by  Moreau;  in  addition  to  which,  it  had 
bound  up  with  it  the  original  drawings  from  which 
the  engravings  were  taken ;  aUogether  a  very 
choice  work  and  magnificently  bound  in  red  mo- 
rocco. Why  it  never  reached  the  hands  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  for  whom  it  was  destined, 
has  not  been  explained.  After  passing,  however, 
from  one  possessor  to  another,  at  length  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  a  M.  Double  for  the  sum  of 
13,500  francs.  By  that  gentleman,  it  was  put  up 
to  auction,  and  Ijought  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
for  only  9,025  francs.  The  Empress  Eugenie,  upon 
seeing  it,  was  so  much  struck  with  tlie  work,  its 
beautiful  designs  and  handsome  binding,  that  she 
at  once  besought  the  Emperor  to  present  it  to  her 
for  her  private  library.  With  some  little  difficulty 
she  obtained  her  request,  and  the  rare  Voltaire 
found  a  phice  among  the  6,000  volumes  which 
constituted  the  Empress's  private  library.  But 
alas  !  all  these  perished  in  the  conflagation  which 
signalized  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Commune 
in  Paris.  This  was  not,  however,  the  only  illus- 
trated copy  of  Voltaire  in  existence.  A  Paris 
bookseller  now  announces  one,  profusely  illus- 
trated, Beuchot's  edition,  PanSy  1834,  72  tomes 
bound  in  77,  which  may  be  had  for  the  modest 
sum  of  35,000  francs.  This  copy,  it  appears,  is  en- 
riched with  as  many  as  3,000  portraits  and  vig- 
nettes, all  of  the  choicest  kind,  which  were 
brought  together  under  the  direction  of  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman  residing  in  Paris,  who  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  philosopher  of  Fcrney. 
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SCIENXE  AND   ART. 

The  Moox. — If  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon 
really  exists,  its  density  is  less  than  the  2000th 
part  of  the  density  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
Such  an  atmosphere  would  be  more  attenuated 
than  the  vacuum  which  is  obtained,  under  the  best 
conditions,  in  the  most  perfect  air-pumps.  The 
refraction,  or  rather  non-refraction  of  stars,  is  the 
means  by  which  this  determination  is  obtained. 
All  observations  hitherto  made  tend  to  prove  that 
water  in  ajiy  form  does  not  exist  on  the  moon's 
surface.  But  it  has  been  considered  that  it  was 
once  present  there,  and  indeed  traces  of  aqueous 
or  glacial  action  are  by  some  considered  to  be  evi- 
dent What  then  has  become  of  the  water  ?  As- 
suming the  solid  mass  of  the  moon  to  contract  on 
cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigera- 
tion, through  only  180'  Fahr.,  would  create  cel- 
lular space  equal  to  nearly  144^  millions  of  cubic 
miles,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  en- 
gulf the  whole  of  the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them 
to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
moon  as  our  own  oceans  bear  to  that  of  the  earth. 
If  this  be  the  present  condition  of  the  moon,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  an  ocean 
can  only  exist  on  the  surface  of  a  planet  as  long 
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as  the  latter  retains  a  high  internal  temperature. 
— The  Engineer, 

Effects  of  Vegetable  Perfumes  on 
Health. — An  Italian  professor  has  made  some 
very  agreeable  medical  researches,  resulting  in 
the  discovery  that  vegetable  perfumes  exercise  a 
positively  healthful  influence  on  the  atmosphere, 
converting  its  oxygen  into  ozone,  and  thus  increas- 
ing its  oxydizing  influence.  The  essences  found 
to  develop  the  largest  quantity  of  ozone  are  those 
of  cherry-laurel,  cloves,  lavender,  mint,  juniper, 
lemons,  fennel,  and  bergamot ;  those  that  give  it 
in  smaller  quantity  are  anise,  nutmeg,  and  thyme. 
The  flowers  of  the  narcissus,  hyacinth,  mignonette, 
heliotrope,  and  lily  of  the  valley,  develop  ozone 
in  closed  vessels.  Flowers  destitute  of  perfume 
do  not  develop  it,  and  those  which  have  but  slight 
perfume  develop  it  only  in  small  quantities. 
Reasoning  from  these  facts  the  professor  recom- 
mends the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  marshy  dis- 
tricts, and  in  all  places  infested  with  animal 
emanations,  on  account  of  the  powerful  oxydizing 
influence  of  ozone.  The  inhabitants  of  such  re- 
gions should,  he  says,  surround  their  houses  with 
beds  of  the  most  odorous  flowers.. 

Economizing  Coal. — The  President  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  his  annual 
address  stated  that  the  production  of  coal  in  this 
country  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  tons 
yearly,  worth,  at  ten  shillings  a  ton  only,  sixty 
million  pounds  sterling.  Of  this  prodigious 
quantity,  whether  used  in  producing  power,  in 
the  smelting  of  metals,  in  manufactures  generally, 
or  for  domestic  purposes,  the  President  (Mr.  C. 
W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.)  declared  that  one-half 
might  be  saved  by  proper  management.  Here  is 
a  subject  for  consideration !  Thirty  million 
pounds  sterling  to  be  saved  every  year  by  proper 
economy.  Not  only  would  our  deposits  of  coal, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  national  re- 
sources, last  as  long  again  as  has  been  calculated ; 
but  workmanship  would  be  improved,  and  the 
public  health  promoted  by  the  absence  of  smoke. 
All  the  smoke  that  at  presents  darkens  our  atmo- 
spere  is  so  much  fuel  wasted  ;  the  quantity  is  far 
greater  than  most  folk  would  believe.  With  a 
proper  method  for  burning  coal  in  furnaces  and 
fireplaces,  combustion  would  be  perfect,  and  there 
would  be  no  smoke.  We  hope  the  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  agitate  the  question  until  the  huge 
saving  above  mentioned  shall  be  effected, — 
Chambers*  s  yournaU 

Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Pyramids. — 
The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  constructed  4000 
years  ago.  Mr.  Dixon,  of  England,  has  for 
some  time  been  exploring  the  two  remarkable 
chambers  known  as  the  king's  and  queen's  cham- 
bers, in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  By 
means  of  a  wire  introduced  between  the  joints  of 
the  masonry,  he  found  a  space,  and  was  thereupon 
induced  to  bore  into  the  walls  of  the  queen's  cham. 
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ber,  when  he  discovered  a  passage-way,  eight  by 
nine  inches  in  dimensions,  evidently  a  ventilating 
flue.  Its  terminus  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Within  the  passage-way  he  found  a  bronze  hook, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  speci- 
men of  bronze  now  existing.  He  also  found  a 
piece  of  worked  cedar  wood  and  a  granite  ball, 
which  latter  is  believed  to  have  been  an  Egyptian 
weight.  Its  diameter  is  2j  inches.  As  the  walls 
behind  which  these  articles  were  found  were  solid 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  chamber,  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  placed  in  the  positions  where  they 
were  found  at  the  time  the  pyramid  was  erected. 

Absorbing  Power  of  the  Human  Skin. — 
Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  relates  some  ex- 
periments which  he  tried  on  his  own  person  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  as  to 
the  curative  power  of  mineral-water  baths  de- 
pending on  the  absorption  by  the  skin  of  certain 
salts  and  other  substances  which  they  hold  in 
solution ;  and,  further,  to  ascertain  whether  cer- 
tain substances  applied  in  the  form  of  ointments, 
etc.,  pass  through  the  skin  and  reach  the  blood 
before  they  prtxluce  any  beneficial  effect.  His 
conclusions  are  that  not  only  has  absorption  by 
the  skin  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  in  the 
case  of  substances  in  aqueous  solution  it  seems 
to  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  for  absorption 
to  take  place  ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  ointments, 
etc.,  some  of  the  substances  so  applied  seem  to 
1)C  absorbed,  and  others  not. 

**The  Corsican  Brothers.'-— Mr.  Clark,  of 
Chasetown,  Walsall,  publishes  the  following  let- 
ter in  The  Lancet: — Sir, — A  curious  instance  of 
similarity  between  twins  occurred  in  my  experi- 
ence some  years  ago,  which  exemplifies  the  diffi- 
culty, described  by  Dr.  Lee  in  your  impression  of 
last  week,  that  sometimes  exists  of  distinguishing 
the  points  of  difference  between  individuals.  They 
were  tall  muscular  men,  apparently  of  the  same 
height  and  figure,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
managers  of  coal  mines.  So  close  was  the  re- 
semblance between  them,  that  I  was  told  when 
they  lived  in  the  same  locality  they  had  often 
changed  places  with  each  other,  or  the  one  had 
acted  for  the  other  in  his  absence,  without  the 
change  of  masters  ever  having  been  discerned  by 
the  men  employed  under  them.  When  shown 
their  portraits,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounced  them 
to  be  photographs  of  the  same  individual,  and 
when  told  they  were  not,  I  was  unable  to  indi- 
cate which  represented  the  one  I  had  often  at- 
tended in  illness,  and  whose  wife  had  given  birth 
to  twins  twice  within  twelve  months.  I  saw  the 
other  brother  but  once,  on  w^hich  occasion  I  con- 
versed with  him  for  several  minutes,  but  only  be- 
came aware  that  I  had  done  so  when  informed  of 
the  fact  weeks  after.  The  wife  of  the  one  I 
knew  could  not  tell  me  how  she  distinguished 
her  husband  from  her  brother-in-law,  but  said 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 


Deep -Sea  Animals. — A  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States*  government  to  ex- 
amine the  fisheries,  and  search  out  all  the  kinds 
of  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  has  done  some  good 
zoological  work  by  dredging  in  deep  waters.  The 
deepest  haul  yet  made  north  of  Florida  was  made 
by  them  in  430  fathoms,  and  from  this  great  depdi 
they  hauled  44  species  of  animals,  exclusive  of 
Foraminifera.  In  this  we  have  another  proof 
that  living  things  are  much  more  numerous  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  than  (until  within  recent 
years)  has  been  believed.  In  the  capture  above 
mentioned,  some  species  were  found  which  have 
never  before  been  taken  in  American  waters, 
though  they  are  well  known  to  naturalists  in  Eu- 
rope. Another  interesting  fact  established  by 
this  remarkable  haul  is,  that  *'  there  must  be  plen- 
ty of  light "  at  the  depth  of  860  yards,  for  many 
of  the  animals  taken  are  '^predaceous,  with  well- 
developed  eyes." 

Another  fact  in  natural  history  is  worthy  of  note. 
Certain  species  of  fish  are  found  in  Lake  Superior, 
which  on  examination  prove  to  be  identical  with 
species  that  inhabit  the  lakes  in  Sweden,  and  with 
other  species  that  live  in  the  sea.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  naturalists  will  give  us  an  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon. 

Indurated  Tar. — "  Indurated  Tar,"  of  which 
report  speaks  favorably,  is  now  under  experiment 
at  Devonport,  England.  It  is  used  as  a  coating 
for  iron,  ships*  boilers,  and  such  like,  and  resists 
alike  a  moist  heat  or  a  dry  heat.  It  contains  no 
oil,  and  requires  none  when  applied,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  showing  a  gloss  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  experts  believe  that  it  will  bear  any 
amount  of  heat  below  the  red-hot  point ;  hence  it 
should  stand  as  well  in  the  torrid  zone  as  in  our 
latitudes  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  this  indurated 
tar  does  not  crack,  shrink,  nor  blister,  what  an 
admirable  coat  it  will  be  for  iron  ships  of  every 
kind! 

On  Typhoid  Fever.— In  Sir  William  Gull's 
lecture  on  this  subject,  it  is  remarked  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  one  of  the  kings  of 
England  died  of  ague,  but  now  by  improved  agri* 
culture  and  drainage  the  disease  had  become  rare^ 
and  certainly  very  few  die  of  it.  Typl\pid  fever, 
he  asserts,  is  as  preventible  as  ague,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  hence  deaths  from  it  will  be 
as  rare.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  virus  of  na- 
ture, which  may  get  into  the  healthy  body,  increase 
in  it,  and  destroy  it.  It  is  an  accidental  condi- 
tion, and  not  one  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  nap 
ture.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is  somehow  or 
other  connected  with  drainage;  it  has  therefore 
been  called  the  filth  fever,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
filth  is  to  get  rid  of  the  fever.  Tliis  was  illustrat* 
ed  in  the  case  of  the  Millbank  Prison,  where  ty- 
phoid and  dysentery  were  once  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, but  where  both  almost  wholly  disappeared 
when  the  water-supply  was  changed  and  effident 
drainage  provided.     In  his  closing  remarks  on  the 
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treatment  of  the  disease,  the  lecturer  said  that  no 
one  can  approach  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  without 
paying  some  attention  to  hygiene.  This  he  claim- 
ed was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  with  it  he 
would  prefer  to  carry  any  one  through  the  disease 
by  wines  and  soups  and  fresh  air,  rather  than  by 
the  use  of  drugs. 

Origin  of  Weeping  Willows. — In  a  late 
number  of  **  Silliman's  American  Journal,"  a  wri- 
ter, whom  we  imagine  to  be  Professor  Gray,  says 
that  from  the  investigations  of  Karl  Koch  it  ap- 
pears that  the  **  Garabt**  upon  which,  according  to 
the  Psalmist,  the  captive  Jews  at  Babylon  hung 
their  harps,  is  not  the  weeping  willow  named  Sa- 
lix  Babylonica  by  Linnaeus  in  view  of  the  current 
tradition,  and  is  not  a  willow  at  all,  but  a  poplar. 
Indeed  Ranwolf  had  long  ago  concluded  that  it 
was  not  a  willow.  And  the  Salix  Babylonica,  the 
hardiness  of  which  attests  a  cooler  climate  than 
that  of  Mesopotomia,  is  now  regarded  as  of  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese  origin ;  so  that  its  Linnxan  spe- 
cific name  gives  place  to  that  of  Salix  pendtUa 
Moench. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Negro.— Professor 
Agassiz  is  well  known  as  a  believer  in  the  view 
that  the  different  races  of  man  are  specifically  dis- 
tinct. But  in  a  recent  lecture,  as  reported  by  one 
of  the  journals,  he  seems  to  have  gone  too  far. 
He  says :  "  I  have  pointed  out  over  a  hundred 
specific  differences  between  the  bonal  and  nervous 
systems  of  the  white  man  and  the  negro.  Indeed, 
their  frames  are  alike  in  no  particular.  There  is 
no  bone  in  the  negro's  body  which  is  relatively 
the  same  shape,  size,  articulation,  or  chemically 
of  the  same  composition  as  that  of  the  white  man. 
The  negro's  bones  contain  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  calcareous  salts  than  those  of  the  white 
man.  Even  the  negro's  blood  is  chemically  a  very 
different  fluid  from  that  which  courses  in  the  veins 
of  the  white  man.  The  whole  physical  organisa- 
tion of  the  negro  differs  quite  as  much  from  the 
white  man's  as  it  does  from  that  of  the  chimpan- 
zee— that  is  in  his  bones,  muscles,  nerves  and  fi- 
bres, the  chimpanzee  has  not  much  farther  to  pro- 
gress to  become  a  white  man.  This  fact  science 
inexorably  demonstrates.  Climate  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  difference  between  the  white  man 
and  the  negro  than  it  has  with  that  between  the 
negro  and  the  chimpanzee,  or  between  the  horse 
and  the  ass,  or  the  eagle  and  the  owl.  Each  is  a 
distinct  and  separate  creation.  The  negro  and 
the  white  man  were  created  as  specifically  diffe- 
rent as  the  owl  and  the  eagle.  They  were  design- 
ed to  fill  different  places  in  the  system  of  nature. 
The  negro  is  no  more  a  negro  by  accident  or  mis- 
fortune than  the  owl  is  the  kind  of  bird  he  is  by 
Accident  or  misfortune.  The  negro  is  no  more  the 
white  man's  brother  than  the  owl  is  the  sister  of 
the  eagle,  or  the  ass  the  brother  of  the  horse. 
How  stupendous  and  yet  how  simple  is  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Almighty  Maker  of  the  universe  has 


created  different  species  of  men,  just  as  He  has 
different  species  of  the  lower  animals,  to  fill  dif- 
ferent places  and  offices  in  the  grand  machinery  of 
nature." 

Marine  Natural  History. — Captain  Chim- 
mo  of  the  English  navy,  who  is  now  on  his  way 
home  from  a  cruise  in  the  China  Sea  and  the  re- 
gion of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  has 'brought  to 
light  some  interesting  facts  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  ocean,  of  which  we  shall  have  full  particu- 
lars by-and-by.  We  shall  then  learn  something 
about  *  reproductive  pearls ' — about  the  so-called 
sea  sawdust — and,  as  regards  the  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea,  we  are  told  that  it  is  produced  by  a 
minute  but  highly  organised  crustaceous  animal, 
with  digestive  and  reproductive  organs,  among 
which  the  captain  believes  he  has  discovered  the 
seat  of  the  luminosity  :  a  phenomenon  of  wonder 
and  delight  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 

Cheap  Illuminating  Gas. — A  new  and  cheap 
method  of  manufacturing  gas  has  been  invented  in 
England  by  a  Mr.  Ruck.  He  decomposes  water, 
and  thereby  obtains  hydrogen  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities, for  water  at  this  time  is  unusually  plentiful. 
With  the  hydrogen  he  mixes  vapor  of  petroleum, 
and  this  produces  a  gas  which  may  be  made  to 
give  any  amount  of  light  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two 
shillings  for  a  thousand  feet.  So  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  test  this  new  method, 
that  it  may  be  looked  on  as  demonstrated  ;  and  if 
this  should  hold  in  applications  on  the  large  scale, 
the  economy  will  be  of  great  importance,  for  coal 
tends  to  increase  in  price ;  and  where  thirty  men 
are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  coal, 
only  one  man  is  required  in  Mr.  Ruck's  method. 

The  «*  Challenger"  Expedition. — If,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says,  the  British 
public  are  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Challenger 
exploring  expedition,  (and  therefore  can't  afford 
another  arctic  expedition  at  present,)  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  they  are  getting  something  for 
their  money.  The  explorers  send  home  Reports 
from  time  to  time,  with  particulars  of  their  re- 
searches. By  the  Report  despatched  from  Ma- 
deira on  their  departure  for  the  West  Indies,  we 
are  informed  that  their  soundings  show  the  exis- 
tence of  a  deep  basin  (2500  fathoms)  l>etween  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  Madeira,  which  was  before 
unknown.  It  may  be  described  as  a  deep  lake  in 
the  sea,  edged  by  comparatively  shallow  water. 
In  the  words  of  the  official  Report :  *  This  deep 
sea  continues  the  chain  of  basins  extending  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  westward  through  the  Medi- 
terranean, which,  divided  by  a  shallow  ridge  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  forms,  as  it  were,  two 
lakes,  the  shallow  ridge  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
separating  them  from  the  newly  discovered  Ma- 
deira Gulf.*  The  observations  made  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  show  that  the  summer  heat 
penetrates  to  a  depth  of  about  600  feet,  below 
which  the  temperature  is  uniform  all  the  year 
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round.  And  it  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  made  on  board  the  Challenger^  that 
at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  miles  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  everywhere  28  degrees,  or  four 
degrees  only  below  the  freezing-point. 

Hydraulic  Machinery. — Since  Sir  William 
Armstrong  introduced  his  hydraulic  machinery 
for  raising  ore  from  deep  mines,  and  for  loading 
and  unloading  ships*  in  dock,  it  has  been  applied 
to  many  other  purposes.  By  the  quiet  pressure 
of  water  the  largest  of  dock-gates  are  now  opened 
and  closed  with  the  utmost  ease ;  newspapers  are 
printed ;  lifts  are  worked  in  hotels  and  factories'; 
and  the  scenes  are  shifted  in  theatres.  At  the 
Royal  Academy,  when  Exhibitions  are  in  prepara- 
tion, truck-loads  of  pictures  are  raised  from  the 
basement  to  the  galleries  by  a  hydraulic  lift  of 
unusual  size,  fed  by  the  ordinary  water-supply. 
Water  can  be  used  to  blow  the  bellows  of  an 
organ ;  and  in  the  employment  of  water  for  this 
or  any  other  intermittent  purpose,  there  is  the 
advantage  that  it  is  always  ready.  Pull  a  lever, 
or  turn  a  tap,  and  it  begins  to  work.  There  is 
no  lighting  of  a  fire,  and  waiting  half  an  hour,  as 
in  the  case  of  steam.  And  now  an  ingenious 
mechanician  at  Paris  has  contrived  a  way  to  close 
and  open  shop-shutters  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
water-supply.  The  winch,  and  cog-wheels,  and 
connecting  apparatus  at  present  employed,  are 
not  required:  with  twenty  gallons  of  water,  at  a 
sixty-feet  pressure,  more  than  twenty  square 
yards  of  iron  shutters  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
merely  by  turning  a  tap  inside  the  shop.  The 
water-tubes,  and  indeed  all  the  apparatus,  are  in- 
side the  shop,  which  renders  it  easy  to  guard 
against  effects  of  frost ;  while  failure  of  water 
could  be  prevented  by  storing  a  day's  supply  in  a 
cistern. 

Jute. — A  noteworthy  instance  of  supply  follow- 
ing demand  is  afforded  by  the  trade  of  India.  In 
1870-71,  the  export  of  jute  from  that  country  was 
more  than  three  million  cwts.;  in  1871-72,  it  rose 
to  more  than  six  million  cwts.,  thus  nearly  dou- 
bhng  itself  in  a  single  year.  For  thirty  miles  along 
each  side  of  the  llooghly  above  Calcutta,  jute  is 
grown,  and  mills  are  built  to  prepare  the  fibre  on 
the  spot,  and  continually  more  and  more  land  is 
taken  into  cultivation.  Jute,  as  most  people 
know,  is  largely  used  in  weaving;  for  canvas, 
sacking,  for  articles  of  dress,  for  imitations  of  silk, 
and  for  chignons.  Ropcmakers  and  papermakers 
also  use  it  in  prodigious  quantities.  A  great 
trade  for  the  mere  cuttings  and  waste  jute  has 
grown  up  between  India  and  the  United  States. 
Brother  Jonathan,  shrewd  in  his  generation,  buys 
this  waste,  and  converts  it  into  excellent  paper. 
Meanwhile,  many  a  young  Dundee  is  growing  up 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahma- 
putra.— Chambers's  yournaU 

A  New  Electric  Light.— The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  have  awarded  their  prize  of  fifty 


thousand  francs  to  Mr.  Gramme  for  his  electro- 
magnetic machine,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  thft  has  yet  been  invented. 
The  construction  is  so  free  from  complications, 
that  the  instrument  will  work  and  give  a  continu- 
ous current  for  months  together ;  and  to  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  subject,  these  will 
appear  as  results  of  the  highest  importance. 
One  of  the  uses  to  which  this  machine  may  be 
immediately  applied  is  the  production  of  a  Jight 
of  intense  brilliancy,  which  will  be  seen  farther 
tlian  any  other  electric  light  yet  known.  With 
Mr.  Gramme's  light  on  board  ship,  we  ought  to 
hear  no  more  ai  collisions  at  sea,  with  their 
terrible  catastrophes ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
one  of  the  French  steamship  companies  is  abont 
to  adopt  it,  so  that  their^vessels  carrying  a  daz- 
zling hght  on  their  prow  may  not  run  down  other 
ships,  or  wreck  themselves  against  icebergs. 

Paraffin  and  Its  Uses. —  wenty-five  years 
ago,  paraffm  was  first  distilled  from  oil  found  in 
a  Derbyshire  coal  mine.  When  this  was  ex- 
hausted, experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  James 
Young,  which  proved  that  parafHn  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  any  kind  of  bituminous  shale  or 
coal ;  and  he  began  with  a  mineral  so  rich  that  it 
yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  crude 
oil  to  the  ton.  This  having  in  turn  become  ex- 
hausted, shales  are  now  worked  which  yield  not 
more  than  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  gallons  per 
ton.  But  that  this  smaller  quantity  is  profitable 
is  manifest  by  there  being  in  Scotland  alone  sixty- 
eight  oil-works,  which  consume  in  the  year  782- 
000  tons  of  shale,  and  produce  21,840,000  gallons 
of  oil,  from  which  are  extracted  ten  million  gal* 
Ions  of  oil  for  lamps,  five  thousand  tons  of  paraf* 
fin,  and  six  hundred  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia* 
The  parafhn  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  and  in 
pharmacy ;  and  as  a  lining  for  beer-casks  it 
effectually  prevents  their  becoming  foul.  A  layer 
of  paraihn  preserves  fruits,  jams,  and  meats  from 
taint  and  putrefaction  ;  and  it  prevents  the  decay 
of  stone.  By  treatment  with  paraffin,  woven 
goods  can  be  rendered  waterproof;  it  is  used  in- 
stead of  sulphur  in  the  preparation  of  ludfer- 
matches  ;  and  last  though  not  least,  paraffin  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  takes  its  place 
among  the  best  of  insulators.  This  is  a  prodigious 
sum  of  results  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  world  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Young 
for  his  share  in  the  achievement  thereof. 
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The  Election  of  Popes. — It  was  only  in 
A. D.  1275,  ^^^  Gregory  X.,  at  the  second  Council 
of  Lyons,  obliged  the  Cardinals  to  sign  and  seal  a 
statute  which  was  to  regulate  irrevocably  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  conclave  on  the  death  of  a  Pope. 
This  statute  enacts  that  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
death  of  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals  are  to  be  shut  up 
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without  waiting  for  absent  members  of  the  Col- 
lege in  a  single  chamber  of  the  deceased  Pope's 
palace,  where  they  are  to  live  in  common.  All 
access  to  them  is  strictly  prohibited,  as  well  as  any 
writing  or  message.  Each  man  is  only  to  hav- 
one  domestic,  and  their  meals  are  to  be  received 
through  a  window  too  narrow  to  admit  a  man.  If 
they  do  not  agree  in  three  days,  their  repast  is  to 
be  limited  for  five  days  to  a  single  dish  ;  after  that 
they  are  only  to  have  bread  and  wine.  Such  was 
the  arrangement  settled  by  Gregory  X.  to  prevent 
the  scandals  which  preceded  his  election. 
Whether  or  no  the  Cardinals  will  be  at  the  next 
election  starved  into  unanimity,  or  rather  to  the 
proper  majority  required  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number,  is  of  very  little  importance.  What 
is  really  important,  the  question  of  who  may  be 
the  successor  of  Pius  IX.,  appears  to  be  a  mere 
fnatter  of  conjecture.  — 7)4^  Hour, 

Ibsen,  the  Norwegian  Satirist. — ^There  is 
ndw  living  at  Dresden  a  middle-aged  Norwegian 
gentleman,  who  walks  in  and  out  among  the  in- 
habitants of  that  gay  city,  observing  all  things,  ob- 
served of  few,  retired,  contemplative,  unaggressive. 
Occasionally  he  sends  a  roll  of  MS.  off  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  tlie  Danish  papers  announce  that  a 
new  poem  of  Ibsen's  is  about  to  appear.  This 
announcement  causes  more  stir  than  perhaps  any 
other  can,  among  literary  circles  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  elegant  Swedishjournalists  point  out  how 
graceful  an  opportunity  it  would  be  for  the  illus- 
trious poet  to  leave  his  voluntary  exile  and  return 
to  be  smothered  in  flowers  and  flowery  speeches. 
Norwegian  friends,  expressing  themselves  more 
tersely,  think  that  the  greatest  Norse  writer  ought 
to  come  home  to  live.  Still,  however,  he  remains 
in  Germany,  surrounded  by  the  nationality  least 
pleasing  to  his  taste,  within  daily  earshot  of  senti- 
ments inexpressibly  repugnjint  to  him,  watching, 
noting,  digging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dark 
places  of  modern  life,  developing  more  and  more 

a  vast  and  sinister  genius A  land  of  dark 

forests,  gloomy  waters,  barren  peaks,  inundated 
by  cold  sharp  airs  off  Arctic  icebergs,  a  land  where 
Nature  must  be  won  with  violence,  not  wooed  by 
the  siren  songs  of  dream-impulses ;  Norway  is 
the  home  of  vigorous,  ruddy  lads  and  modest 
maidens,  a  healthy  population,  unexhausted  and 
unrestrained.  Here  a  man  can  open  his  chest, 
stride  onward  upright  and  sturdy,  say  out  his 
honest  word  and  be  unabashed ;  here,  if  anywhere, 
human  nature  may  hope  to  find  a  just  develop- 
ment. And  out  of  this  young  and  sturdy  nation 
two  writers  have  arisen  who  wear  laurels  on  their 
brows  and  are  smiled  on  by  Apollo,  lijftrnson  is 
well  known,  by  this  time,  to  many  Englishmen ; 
he  represents  the  happy,  buoyant  side  of  the  life 
of  his  fatherland  ;  he  is  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  a  Norwegian  author  to  be — rough,  manly, 
unpolished,  a  young  Titan  rejoicing  in  his  animal 
spirits.  Ibsen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  quite  un- 
expected product  of  the  mountain-lands,  a  typical 


modern  European,  a. soul  full  of  doubt  and  sorrow, 
an  unfulfilled  desire,  piercing  downward  into  the 
dark,  profound.  Promethean— a  dramatic  satirist. 
— Fortnightly  Review, 

Doing  things  in  a  Hurry. — 26th  December, 
1872,  8,  morning. — ^The  first  quiet  and  pure  light 
that  has  risen  this  many  a  day,  was  increasing 
through  the  tall  stems  of  the  trees  of  our  garden, 
which  is  walled  by  the  walls  of  old  Oxford ;  and  a 
bird — (I  am  going  to  lecture  on  ornithology  next 
term,  but  don't  know  what  bird,  and  couldn't  go 
to  ask  the  gardener) — singing  steady,  sweet,  mo- 
mentary notes,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
very  pleasant  to  me  once.     And  as  I  was  breath- 
ing out  j  of  the  window,  thrown  up  as  high  as  I 
could  (for  my  servant  had  made  me  an  enormous 
fire,  as  servants  always  do  on  hot  mornings;,  and 
looking  at  the  bright  sickle  of  a  moon,  fading  as 
she  rose,  the  verse  came  into  my  mind,  I  don't  in 
the  least  know  why — "  Lifting  up  holy  hands,  with- 
out wrath  and  doubting^;" — which  chanced  to  ex- 
press in  the  most  precise  terms  what  I  want  you 
to  feel  about  Edward  II I. 's  fighting  (though  St. 
Paul  is  speaking  of  prayer,  not  of  fighting,  but  it's 
all  the  same),  as  opposed  to  this  modern  British 
fighting,  which  is  the  lifting  up  of  unholy  hands — 
feet,  at  least — in  wrath  and  doubting.     Also,  just 
the  minute   before,  I  had  upset  my  lucifer  match 
box,  a  nasty  brown  tin   thing,  containing,  as  the 
spiteful  Third  Fors  would  have  it,  just  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  waxmatchcs,  half  of  which  be- 
ing in  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  the  rest  all  at  cross 
purposes,  had  to  be  picked  up,  put  straight  and 
repacked,  and  at  my  best  time   for  other  work. 
During   this   operation,  necessarily  deliberate,  I 
was  thinking  of  my  correspondent's   query,  re- 
specting what  I  meant  by  doing  anything  **  in  a 
hurry."     I  mean  essentially  doing  it  in  hurry  of 
mind — **  doubting"  whether  wc  are  doing  it  fast 
enough — not  knowing  exactly  how  fast  we  can  do 
it,  or  how  slowly  it  must  be  done,  to  be  done 
well.     You  cannot  pack  a  lucifer-box,  nor  make  a 
dish  of  stirabout,  nor  knead  a  brown  loaf,  but 
with  patience ;  nor  meet  even  the  most  pressing 
need,  but  with  coolness.     Once,  when  my  father 
was  coming  home  from  Spain,  in  a  merchant  ship 
and  in  mid-bay  of  Biscay,  the  captain  and  passen- 
gers being  at  dinner,  the  sea  did   something  or 
other  to  the  ship  which  showed  that  the  steers- 
man was  not  minding  what  he  was  about.     The 
captain  jumped  straight  over  the  table,  went  on 
deck,  and  took  the  helm.     Now  I  do   not  mean 
that  he  ought  to  have  gone  round  the  table,  but 
that  if  a  good  captain,  as  he  took  the  wheel,  he 
would  not  miss  his  grasp  of  the  spokes  by  snatch- 
ing at  them  an  instant  too  soon.     And  you  will 
find  that   St.  Paul's  •  **  without    doubting" — for 
which,  if  you  like,  you  may  substitute,  "by,  or 
in,  faith"^-covers  nearly  every  definition  of  right 
action ;  and  also  that  it  is  not   possible  to  have 
this  kind  of  faith  unless  one  can  add — as  he  does 
— "  having  faith,  and  a  good  conscience."  It  does 
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not  at  all  follow  that  one  must", be  doing  a  light 
thing — that  will  depend  on  one's  sense  and  infor- 
mation ;  but  one  must  be  doing  deliberately  a  thing 
we  entirely  suppose  to  be  right,  or  we  shall  not  do 
it  becomingly.  Thus,  observe,  I  enter  into  no 
question  at  present  as  to  the  absolute  rightness  of 
King  Edward's  fighting,  whicli  caused,  that  day 
at  Calais,  the  death  of  more  than  four  hundred  in- 
nocent men  ;  nor  as  to  the  absolute  wrongness  of 
the  four  Irishmen's  fighting,  which  causes  only  the 
death  of  one — (who  also  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  done  something  really  seeming  evil  to  the 
dull  creatures) — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
King  fought  wholly  without  wrath,  and  without 
doubting  his  rightness  ;  and  they  with  vile  w^rath, 
and  miserable  consciousness  of  doing  wrong ;  and 
that  you  have  in  the  two  scenes  as  perfect  types 
as  I  can  put  before  you  of  entirely  good  ancient 
French  breeding,  and  entirely  bad  modem  British 
breeding. — Mr,  Ruskin  in  "  Fors  Clavigera" 

TiiK    English    Language. — The    Japanese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,   says  the   London 
Neiust  has  paid  us  a  compliment.     He  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  English  language  is   destined  to  su- 
persede the  vernacular  of  Japan,  which  will  in 
time  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  curiosity.  It  is 
a  poor  language ;  and  tlie  new  public  schools  are 
expected  to  introduce  English  to  such  a  degree 
that  by-and-by  philologists  will  have  to  preserve 
specimens  of  Japanese  among  their  collections  of 
extinct  tongues.     All  this  is  very  well ;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  English  is   spreading  throughout 
the  world  at  such  a  rate  should  make  us  a  little 
more  exacting  at  home.     It  is  high  time  that  En- 
glishmen were  taught  to  speak  and  write  English. 
The  half  of  the  population   of  these  islands   is 
about  as   unintelligible   to   the.other  half  as  if  it 
were  talking  Welsh.     A  Yorkshire  and  a  Devon- 
shire peasant  thrown  into  company  would  not  un- 
derstand each  other  as  readily  as  an  Irishman  and 
a  Highlander  talking  Gaelic  to  each  other.     Even 
amongst  people  who  are  fiiirly  educated,  and  who 
live  in  those  large  circles  of  population  in  which 
provincialisms  are  supposed  to  die  out,  the  En- 
glish language  is  subjected   to  serious  ill-treat- 
ment.    Half  the  country  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  omit  the  final  consonant  in  words 
ending  with  ing.     Many  of  them  talk  of  Indiar. 
The   tricks  played  with  the  letter  h  which  are 
common  in   many  social   circles   do   not  appear, 
as  a  rule,  in  Parliament,   except  where  the  rural 
representative  has  to  i)ronounce  such  a  word  as 
"behind."     It  would  be  an  ignominious  thing  if 
thirty   millions   of  Japanese  were  to  be   found 
speaking  better  English  than   the  English  them- 
selves.    However,  the  Eai>tern  nations  have  an 
odd  habit   of  imitation.     Every   one  knows   the 
story  of  the   Chinese  tailor  who  made  a  coat  ac- 
cording to  pattern  by  imitating  all  the  rents  in  it ; 
and  perhaps   the  Japanese  will  take  the  English 
language  as  it  is,  reproducing  all  the  current  faults 
of  pronunciation. 


Country  Towns  in  Australia. — The  coun- 
try towns  of  Austnlia  generally  are  not  attractive, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
as  yet  be  so.    There  artb  of  course,  exceptional 
instances — Dallaarat,  Geelong,  and  Beechworth  in 
Victoria,  are  exceptions,  as  are  also  Launceston 
in  Tasmania,  and  Strathalbyn  and  Mount  Gambier 
in  South  Australia,   which,  from  peculiarity  of 
situation,  or  the  energy  of  individuals,  have  become 
either  well-built  cities  or  pleasant  li  ttle  towns.     No 
doubt  there  are   others  which  I  was  not  abls  to 
visit.      But,  generally,  there  is  a  raw  newness 
about  these  congregations  of  houses,  an  initiation 
of  streets  which  as  yet  are  no  more  than  initiated, 
a  deficiency  in  pavement    and    macadamisation 
which  leads  either  to  dirt  or  mud,  an  apparent  ad- 
mixture of  pretension  and  failure  which  is  indeedin- 
dispensable  to  towns  founded  with  hopes  of  future 
greatness,  but  which  creates  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly sadness  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger.    It  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  and  yet  it  grieves  us  to 
sec  that  they  who  have  diligently  made  their  plans, 
intending  to  produce  comfort,  social  neatness,  and 
sometimes  even  urban  magnificence,  should  as  yet 
have  succeeded  in  producing  only  discomfort,  un- 
tidiness, and    insignificance.      In  old  countries 
such  as  our  own,  towns  have  grown  up  almost 
without  an  intention  on  the  part  of  any  founder. 
Cities  have  formed  themselves  out  of  villages,  be- 
cause it  has  suited  first  this  man  and  then  that  to 
earn  his  bread  in  this  or  that  locality.     Conse- 
quently our  streets  have  been  narrow  and  crook- 
ed, our  spaces  confined  and  oflen  ill-arranged,  and 
our  supplies  of  water  and  air  insufficient  for  an  in- 
creasing population.     We  are  daily  compelled  to 
pull  down  that  we  may  rebuild,  and  are  almost 
angry  with  ourselves  or  with  those  who  went  be- 
fore us,  in  that  there  has  been  so  little  foresight 
among  us  as  to  the  wants  of  mankind.     But  it  has 
resulted  from  all  this  that  we  are  not  as  a  rule  in- 
complete, pretentious,  or  unpicturesque.  The  new 
countries,  however,  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the 
deficiencies  of  the  old  countries,  and  have  com- 
mence<i  their  towns  on  a  certain  plan,  with  wide 
streets  and  large  spaces,  and  straight  long  lines, 
so  that  coming  generations  of  thronging  men  may 
be  able  to  build  their  houses  in  spots  properly 
prepared,  and  to  move  about  without  knotting 
themselves  into  inconvenient  crowds  as  men  have 
to  do  in  the  old  cities.     When  the  generations 
shall  have  come,  this  will  be  very  well,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  will  be  acknowledged— 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  new  towns  are  ugly,  and 
generally  dirty. — From  **  Australia  and  NeuhZea* 
land^'*  by  Anthony  Troliope, 

Mr.  Ruskin  on  Economical  Cookery. — ^The 
day  before  yesterday,  a  friend,  who  thinks  my 
goose  pie  not  an  economical  dish  !  sent  me  a 
penny  cookery  book,  a  very  desirable  publication, 
which  I  instantly  sat  down  to  examine.  It  starts 
with  the  great  principle  that  you  must  never  any 
more  roast  your  meat,  but  always  stew  it ;  and 
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never  have  an  open  fire,  but  substitute,  for  the 
open  fire,  close  stoves,  all  over  England.  Now 
observe.  There  was  once  a  dish,  thought  peculiar- 
ly English — roast  beef.  And  once  a  place,  thought 
peculiarly  English — the  fireside.  These  two  pos- 
sessions are  now  too  costly  for  you.  Your  Eng- 
land, in  her  unexampled  prosperity,  according  to 
the  Morning  Posit  can  no  longer  afford  either  her 
roast  beef  or  her  fireside.  She  can  only  afford 
boiled  bones,  and  a  stoveside.  Well.  Boiled 
bones  are  not  so  bad  things,  neither.  I  know 
something  more  about  t/iem  than  the  writer  of  the 
penny  cookery  book.  Fifty  years  ago.  Count 
Rumford  perfectly  ascertained  the  price,  and 
nourishing  power,  of  good  soup ;  and  I  shall  give 
you  a  recipe  for  Theseus'  vegetable  diet,  and  for 
Lycurgus'  black  and  Esau's  red  pottage,  for  your 
better  pot-luck.  But  what  next  ?  To-day,  you 
cannot  afford  beef;  to-morrow,  are  you  sure  that 
you  will  be  still  able  to  afford  bones  ?  If  things 
are  to  go  on  thus,  and  you  are  to  study  economy 
to  the  utmost,  I  can  beat  the  author  of  the  penny 
cookery  book  even  on  that  ground.  What  say 
you  to  this  diet  of  the  Otomac  Indians ;  persons 
quite  of  our  present  English  character  ?  **  They 
have  a  decided  aversion  to  cultivate  the  land,  and 
live  almost  exclusively  on  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  are  men  of  a  very  robust  constitution,  and 
passionately  fond  of  fermented  liquors.  While  the 
waters  of  the  Orinoco  are  low,  they  subsist  on  fish 
and  turtles,  but  at  the  period  of  its  inundations 
(when  the  fishing  ceases)  they  eat  daily,  during 
some  months,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  clay, 
slightly  hardened  by  fire" — probably  stewable  in 
your  modern  stoves  with  better  effect.  **  Half,  at 
least"  (this  is  Father  Gumilla's  statement  quoted 
by  Humboldt)  "  of  the  bread  of  the  Otomacs  and 
the  Guamoes  is  clay — and  those  who  feel  a  weight 
on  their  stomach  purge  themselves  with  the  fat  of 
the  crocodile,  which  restores  their  appetite,  and 
enables  them  to  continue  to  eat  pure  earth."  **  I 
doubt  " — Humboldt  himself  goes  on,  "  the  man- 
teca  de  caiman  being  a  purgative.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  Guamoes  are  very  fond,  if  not  of  the.  fat, 
at  least  of  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile."  We  have 
surely  brickfields  enough  to  keep  our  clay  from 
ever  rising  to  famine  prices,  in  any  fresh  accession 
of  prosperity ;  and  though  fish  can't  live  in  our 
rivers,  the  muddy  waters  are  just  of  the  consis- 
tence crocodiles  like :  and,  at  Manchester  and 
Rochdale,  I  have  observed  the  surface  of  the 
streams  smoking,  so  that  we  need  be  under  no 
concern  as  to  temperature.  I  should  think  you 
might  produce  in  them  quite  "  streaky"  crocodile 
— ^fat  and  flesh  concordant — St.  George  becoming 
a  bacon  purveyor,  as  well  as  seller,  and  laying 
down  his  dragon  in  salt  (indeed  it  appears,  by  an 
experiment  made  in  Egypt  itself,  that  the  oldest 
of  human  words  is  Bacon) ;  potted  crocodile  will 
doubtless,  also,  from  countries  unrestrained  by 
religious  prejudices,  be  imported,  as  the  English 
demand  increases,  at  lower  quotations;  and  for 


what  you  are  going  to  receive,  the  Lord  make  you 
truly  thankful. — Fors  Clavigera. 

The  Earth's  Changes.— The  term  in  which 
the  final  destruction  of  our  earth  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture,  and  the  comparatively  short  existence 
which  seems  to  be  in  Providence  destined  for  it, 
render  it  pretty  certain  that  this  globe  at  least  will 
not  meet  with  its  doom  in  the  above-mentioned 
manner  [Laplace's  hypothesis].  But  as  such  an 
event  is  not  only  a  perfectly  possible  one  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  but  an  absolute  certainty  sup- 
posing that  the  resisting  medium  were  allowed 
time  enough  to  do  its  work,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  what  is 
involved  in  such  a  catastrophe.  Let  us  think,  for 
example,  what  the  case  would  be  with  our  own 
earth,  if  no  speedier  destruction  were  to  come 
upon  it  from  some  yet  unanticipated  and  possibly 
miraculous  cause.  Many  centuries  no  doubt — it 
may  be  many  millenniums — ^would  elapse  before 
the  most  delicate  observations  could  reveal  the 
working  of  the  mysterious  agent.  But  at  length 
some  astronomer  detects  a  minute  change  in  the 
elements  of  the  earth's  orbit  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  of  the  ordinary  perturbations, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  the  beUef  that  the  resist- 
ing medium  is  beginning  perceptibly  to  influence 
the  planet.  This  discovery,  when  publicly  an- 
nounced, could  not  fail  seriously  to  impress  the 
most  though tMss  of  hearers.  The  first  step  has 
been  taken  by  the  earth  on  its  way  to  a  doom  as 
fearful  as  the  imagination  can  paint  and  as  inevi- 
table as  the  unchanging  laws  of  nature  can  make 
it.  Still  generation  after  generation  passes  away  ; 
the  end  is — visibly — no  nearer,  and  but  for  the 
figures  of  the  astronomers  the  whole  thing  might 
be  denounced  as  an  idle  fable.  But  not  the  less 
surely  does  the  unseen  destroyer  fulfil  his  mis- 
sion ;  and  in  time  the  effects  of  his  work  become 
palpable  to  every  eye.  The  sun's  disc  is  percep- 
tibly enlarged,  the  intensity  of  his  light  and  heat 
are  increased,  the  length  of  the  year  is  diminish- 
ed. At  first  the  change  of  climate  is  a  pleasant 
and  grateful  one,  except  between  the  tropics,  and 
even  there  it  is  not  so  marked  as  to  be  very 
severely  felt.  But  slowly  and  surely  the  influence 
becomes  more  potent,  and  when  we  look  again 
some  ages  later,  the  face  of  the  intertropical  re- 
gions is  scarcely  recognisable.  The  rich  vale  of 
the  Nile,  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Ganges,  the  cot- 
ton plantations  of  the  south  have  disappeared; 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  extend- 
ed their  bounds,  and  stretch  without  an  oasis  far 
on  either  side  of  the  equator.  The  inhabitants 
retreat,  some  to  the  north  and  some  to  the  south, 
but  the  fiery  belt  between  steadily  pursues  them, 
and  mile  after  mile,  league  after  league,  falls 
under  its  devastating  sway.  Some  ages  more 
pass  away,  and  when  we  look  again  the  vineyards 
of  Spain,  the  olive-groves  of  Italy,  the  fig-gardens 
of  Turkey,  are  gone ;  their  cities  yet  stand  with 


